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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

CAL.VIN  J.  HUSON,  CommiBtaMr 


Bulletin  69 


List  of  Butter  and  Cheese  Factories,  Milk 
Stations  and  G>ndensing  Plants  in 

New  York  State 


Includii^  list  of  Milk  dealers  licensed  for  year  ending 

September  I,  19(5 


BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  FACTORIES,  MILK  STATIONS  AND 
CONDENSING  PLANTS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Key  to  AbbrenaUaiu 

B.  =s  Butter  Factory.  M.  S.    =  Milk  Station. 

C.  =  Cheese  Factory.  Cond.    =  Condeiudiig  Plant. 
B.  ft  C.  =  Butter  and  Cheese  Factory.         Sk.  Sta.=  Skimming  Station. 

Albany  County 


KAMB    OP   PLANT 


P.  O.   AODRBM 


Alcove  CKunery,  B Aloove,  N.  Y .  . 

Buic  Valley  Creamery,  B Westerlo,  N.  Y. 


Bcroe  Creamery,  B Berne,  N.  Y 

Fcora  Buah  Elcin  Creamery,  B Feura  Bush,  N.  Y 

Medusa  Creamery,  B Meduaa,  N.  Y 

Potter  HoUow  Creamery,  B Potter  Hollow.  N.  Y . . 

Preston  Houk.  Sk.  SU ,  Preston  HoUow,  N.  Y . 

ReuMlaerriUe  Creamery,  B Rensselaerville,  N.  Y. . 

Soath  Berne,  Sk.  Sta South  Berne,  N.  Y .  . . 


Smith  Westerk>  Elcin  Creamery,  B.    South  Weeterlo,  N.  Y . 


PROPRICTOll  OR  MANAOm  AND 
P.  O.  AODRBSII  WHKN  OIPPBRBNT 
PROM   PACTORT  ADDRR8B 


J.  Powell. 

C.  P.  Steyens.  124,  136  Jay  St. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
James  A.  Wright. 
Geo.  Rothaupt. 
W.  G.  Wright. 
A.  S.  Coon,  Preston  HoUow. 
A.  S.  Coon,  Preston  HoUow. 
H.  H.  Bates. 
C.  P.  Stevens,  124,  126  Jay  St., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
S.  B.  Palmer. 


AUen  Faotory,  C 

Andover  Condensery,  Cond 

Anitdica  Fketory,  C 

Bdfsst,  M.  S 

Belfast.  C 

Brooknde,  Faotory.  C 

Csnesdea  Factory,  C 

Centerville,  M.  8 

Crawford  Creek  Factory,  C 
Cryder  Creek  Factory,  C .  . 

Eset  Grove  Factory,  C 

Fillmore  Condensery,  Cond 
Flak  Hollow  Factory.  C . . . 
Fire  Comers  Factory,  C. . . 
Forest  Cheese  Faotory,  C. . 

Httdy  Factory,  C 

Hoogfaton  Factory,  C 

Hume,  C 

KsfT  Valley  Factory,  C. . . . 

Keller  mil  Factory.  C 

KcUoggvUle Factory.  C. . . . 
Uflerty  Fketory.  C 


Allegany  County 

Caneadea,N.  Y 


Andover,  N.  Y . 
Angelica.  N.  Y. 
Belfast,  N.Y.. 


Belfast,  N  Y 

Houghton,  R.  F.  D..  N.  Y. 

Caneadea,  N.  Y 

Centerville,  N.  Y 

Caneadea,  R.  F.  D.  2,  fi.Y. 

Whitesville,  N.  Y 

Wbitneys Crossing,  N.  Y. . 

Fillmore,  N.Y 

Angelica,  N.  Y 

Almond.  N.Y 

West  Clarksvillc,  N.  Y . . . 

Cuba.  N.Y 

Houghton.  N.Y 

FUlmore.  N.Y 

Almond,  N.Y 

Cuba,N.  Y..  R.F.D.3..  . 
RushfoTd.N.Y.,R.F.  D. 
Cuba,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D 

[1143; 


J.  A.  Hogue  A  Son,  Angelica, 

N.Y. 
Brown  A  Bailey. 
J.  A.  Hogue  A  Son. 
Fillmore  Belfast  Dairy  Products 

Co..  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 
F.  B.  D.  P.  Co..  Fillmore.  N.  Y. 
M.  E.  Gordon.  FUlmore,  N.  Y. 
F.  B.  D.  P.  Co..  FUlmore,  N.  Y. 
F.  B.  D.  P.  Co.,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 
James  F.  Murdough. 
F.  B.  Boyce,  Wellsville,  N.  Y. 
H.  H.  Lockwood. 
F.  B.  D.  P.  Co.,  FUlmore,  N.  Y. 
Ess  Sc  CloBser. 

E.  E.  Potter. 
M.  M.  Congdon. 

C.  E.  Pcttit,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6. 

F.  B   D.  P.  Co.,  Fillmoie,  N.  Y. 
F.  B.  D.  P.  Co.,  FUlmore,  N.  Y. 

D.  C.  Brasted. 
£.  8.  moses. 

P.  W.  Hogue,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 
W.  N.  Pettit. 
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Department  of  Agriculture 


Allegany  County  —  (Continued) 


NAMB   OF   PLANT 


Little  Genesee  Factory,  C 

MoGrawville  Factory,  C 

^mLi  Mills.  M.  S 

Mt.  Munroe  Factory,  C 

New  Empire  Factory,  C 

New  UudsoQ  Center  Factory,  C 

Nile  Factory,  C 

Oramel  Factory,  C 

Phillips  Creek  Factory,  C 


Quavale  Factory,  C 

Rawson  Factory,  C 

Richburg  Factory,  C 

Rockville,  M.  S 

Ruahoreek,  C 

Rushford  Cheese  Factory,  C , 

Short  Tract  Factory,  C 

Shongo  Factory,  C 

Slav  Factory,  C 

South  Cuba  Factory,  C 

South  Eagle  Factory,  C .  . . . 

South  Valley  Factory,  C 

Stone  Springs  Factory,  C . . . 

Stone  Spring,  M.  S 

West  Branch  Factory,  C 


We«t  Clarkflville  Factory,  C. 

West  Hill  Factory,  C 

West  Nile  Factory,  C 

Wilson  Farm  Factory,  C 


Wiscoy  Factory,  C 

Withey  Factory,  C 

Wirt  Center  Factory,  C , 


Little  Genesee,  N.  Y 

Black  Creek,  N.  Y 

FUlmore,  N.  Y 

Cuba,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D 

Angelica,  N.  Y 

Black  Creek.    N.   Y.,   R. 

F.  D 

Nile,  N.Y 

Oramel,  N.  Y 

Belmont,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. . 

Friendship,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D 

Cuba,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D 

Richburg,  N.Y 

Belfast,  N.Y 

Fillmore,  N.  Y 

Ruahford,  N.  Y 

FUlmore,  N.  Y 

Fillmore,  N.Y 

Fillmore,  N.Y.,R.F.D.. 

Cuba,  N.Y 

Bliss,  N.Y 

Canaseraga,  N.  Y 

Fillmore.  N.Y 

Fillmore,  N.Y 

Farmersville,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D.  1 

West  Clarksville,  N.  Y.  . . 

Caneadea,  N.  Y 

Friendship,  N.Y 

Black  Creek,  N.  Y 

Wiscoy,  N.Y 

Belmont,  N.Y 

Nile,  N.  Y 


PBOPBIETOR  OR  MAWAQBR  AND 
P.  O.  ADDREa9  WHEN  DXPFERBKT 
FROM   FACTORY  ADDRESS 


J.  E.  Case,  Turtle  Point.  Pa. 
F.  W.  Hogg,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 
F.  B.  D.  P.  Co. 
F.  W.  Hogg,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 
Alonso  N.  Hunt. 

Geo.  Sowersby. 
Henry  Wyant. 

F.  B.  D.  P.  Co.,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 
J.  A.  Hogue  &  J.  L.  IveA,  An- 
gelica, N.  Y. 
B.  C.  Pierce. 
F.  W.  Hogue. 
W.  O.  Saunders 

F.  B.  D.  P.  Co.,  Fillmore.  N.  Y. 
F.  B.  D.  P.  Co.  Fillmore,N.  Y. 
F.  W.  Hogue,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 
F.  B.  D.  P  Co.  Fillmore,  N.  Y 
F.  B.  D.  P.  Co.  FUlmore.  N.  Y. 
F.  W.  Hogue,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

E.  S.  Moses,  R.  F.  D.  3. 

F.  W.  Hogg,  Cuba.  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Mary  Moore. 

F.  B.  D.  P.  Co. 

F.  B.  D.  P.  Co.,  FUlmore,  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  James. 

M.  Congdon. 

F.  W.  Hogue,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Wyant. 

E.  S.  Moaes,  Cuba,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 
D.  3. 

F.  B.-D.  P.  Co..  FUlmore,  N.  Y. 
Ward  Kams,  R.  F.  D. 

Henry  Wyant. 


Barker,  M.  S. 


Barnum,  M.  S 

Borden's,  M.  S 


Borden's,  M.  S 

Borden's,  M.  S 


Bor Jen's,  M.S. 


Broome  County 


Lestershirc,  N.  Y. 
Center  Lisle,  N.  Y 


Deposit,  N.  Y. 


Endieott,  N.  Y 


HarpursvUle,  N.  Y 


Hudson  Milk  A  Cream  Co..  120 

Magnolia  ave.,  Jersey  City, 

N.J. 
Chas.  W.  Barnum,  130  Main  at. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk   Co., 

108   Hudson    St.,    New    York 

City. 
Borden's   Condensed    Milk   Co.. 

108   Hudson   st.,    New    York 

City. 
Borden's   Condensed   Milk   Co., 

108    Hudijon   st..    New    York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed    Milk   Co., 

108   Hudson  st..    New    York 

City. 


Daiby  Stations  and  Factokies 
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NAJIB   OF    Pt.AJrT 


P.   O.    ADDRESS 


PROPRIETOR  OR  MANAOSR  AJfD 
P.  O.  ADDRESS  WHEN  DIPPERBMT 
PBOSf    FACTORY   ADDRESS 


Borden's,  M.  8 Lwlc.  N.  Y. 


Borden's,  M.  S. 


Tunnel,  N.  Y, 


Bordeny  M.  S '  Whitneys  Point.  N.  Y. 


Broome  Co.  Dairy  Co..  M.  S 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Ceater  Lisle  High  Ground,  M.S...,  Center  Lisle,  N.  Y 


Chsdwick,  M.  S Binghamton,  N.  Y 


Clovenkle  Fsrms,  M.  S Binghamton,  N.  Y 


Clougfas  Comiers  Factory,  B.  &  C . 


DefWttt  Mutoal  Co.,  M.  S Deposit.  N.  Y 


Whitney  Point,  N.  Y 


Endiooit  Creamery  Co..  M.  S >  Endicott,  N.  Y. 


Gulf  Summit,  M.S. 


Gulf  Summit,  N.Y. 


Goemssy  Dairy,  M.  S '  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

HaU,M.S ;  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Jones,  M.S. 


Kaiawog,  M.  S. . 
Kirkwood.  M.  S. 

Uofdon.  M.  S.. 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Killawog,  N.Y.... 
Kirkwood,  N.Y... 


Kirkwood.  N.  Y. 


l« Bros..  M.  S Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Lisle  High  Ground.  M.  S 


Maine  Factory.  B . 


Lisle,  i^.Y 


Maine,  N.  Y. 


I 


Mattooo.  M.  S Endicott,  N.  Y. 


McQure,  M.  8. 


McClure.  N.  Y. 


McNamaiB  A  Hickey,  M-  S .Binghamton.  N.  Y 

Nanticoke  Factory,  B Nantiooke.  N.  Y. . 


North  Fenton.  M.  8 >  Chenango  Forks.  N.  Y., 

R.D 


Oosqaaga  Factory.  C .  . 

Robinson,  M.S 

Saaataria  Springs.  M.  8. 


Ouaquaga.  N.  Y 

Binghamton,  N.  Y 

Sanataria  Springs,  N.Y. 


Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co.. 

108    Hudson   St.,    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed    Milk   Co., 

108    Hudson   st.,    New    York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson   St.,    New   York 

City. 
Broome  County  Dairy  Co.,  98 

Washington  st. 
High    Ground    Dairy    Co..    443 

Madison  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Chas.  £.  Chad  wick,  239  Vestal 

ave. 
Cloverdale  Farms  Creamery  Co., 

60  Exchange  st. 
F.  W.  Janseen,  316  Garden  st., 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Mutual  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  214 

East  22d  st..  New.  York  City. 
Harvey  E.  Morgan,  103  Madison 

ave. 
Alex.   CampbeU   Milk  Co.,   802 

Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  *J.  Y. 
Scott  A  Thomas,  95  Front  st. 
J.  D.  Hodgkin,  33  Court  st. 
L.  W.  Jone?,  494  North  Chenango 

St. 

C.  G.  Stretch. 

New  York  Dairy  Produce  Co. 
Greenwich  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Alex.  Campbell  Milk  Co.,  802 
•  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lee  Bros.,  37  Winding  Way. 

High  Ground  Dairy  Co.,  447 
Madihon  st..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kinne  Bros.,  247  Water  st.. 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

L.  S.  Mattoon,  14-16  Washing- 
ton ave. 

Ideal  Dairy  Co.,  203  20th  St., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

McNamara  A  Hickey,  238)  CUn- 
ton  St. 

Kinne  Bros.,  247  Water  st..  Bing- 
hamton. N.  Y. 

Broome  County  Dairy  Co..  98 

Washington  st.,  Binghamton. 

N.Y. 
W.  J.  Peach,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
W.  S.  Robinson,  22  Edwards  st. 
Broome  Cotmty  Dairy  Co.,  98 

Washington  st.,  Binj^mton, 

N.Y. 
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Broome  County  —  (Continued) 


NAMB   OF   PLANT 


Sanford  Faotory,  B 

Schoonover,  M.  S 

S.  F.  S.  Jj.  Co.t  M.  S 


8.  F.  8.  D.  Co.,  M.  8. 


8.  F.  8.  Ij.  C/O.,  wk.  S 


Triancle  Factory,  B.  &  C. 


Tunnel,  M.  8, 


Tuiuiel  Factory,  C. 
Tapper,  M.  8 


Union  Center  Factory,  B , 


Valloma  Factory,  B . 


Windsor,  M.S. 
i,M.8. 


Abbott's  Union  Factory,  C 

Ashford  Factory,  C 


Bellows  Factory,  C 
Borden's,  M.  S. . . . 


Broadway  Factory,  C 

Buoktorth  Union  Factory,  C 


Bullock  Factory,  C 
Cattaraugus,  M.  8. 


Cottage  Faotory,  C. 
Eagle  Faotory,  C, 


East  Faotory,  C 

East  Otto  Faotory,  C . 


p.  O.  ADDRSM 


PROPRIKTOR  OR  ICANAGBR  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRK88  WHBN  DirFSRBNT 
FROM   PACrORT  ADDRS8S 


Sanford.  N.Y 

Lestershire,  N.  Y. . . , 
Center  Village,  N.Y. 


Conklin,  N.Y 

East  Windsor,  N.Y. 


Triangle,  N.Y, 
Tunnel.  N.Y. . 


Tunnel,  N.  Y 

Lestershire,  N.  Y. 


Union  Center,  N.  Y , 


Nineveh,  N.  Y 

Windsor,  N.Y 

Whitney  Point.  N.  Y. 


C.  D.  Eldred. 

W.  L.  Bchoonover,  50  Broad  st. 

Sheffield  Farms  Slawson  Deckor 

Co.,  624  West  57th  st..  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farms  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  si.,  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farms  Slawscm  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  st..  New 

York  City. 
F.  W.  Janssen,  310  Garden  st.. 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 
R.  F.  Stevens  Co.,  8894  Third 

ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Villecco  Vito. 
Frank  A.   Tupper,    147   Corliss 

ave.  . 
Broome  County  Dairy  Co.,  98 

Washington  st.,  Binghamton, 

N.Y. 
Brown  &  Root  Co.,  167  Read  st.. 

New  York  City. 
Empire   State   Dairy   Co.,   502 

Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
F.  W.  Janssen,  316  Garden  st., 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 


Cattaraugus  County 


East  Vall«y  Faotory,  C 

East  Valley  No.  2,  C 

Empire  Factory,  C 

Farmersville  Center  Faotoiy,  C. 
Farmersville  Sta.  Factory,  C . . , 
Five  Mill  Union  Faotory,  C. . .    '  ' 
Four  MUl  Union  Faotory,  C      ' " 


Cuba,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  4. 
West  VaUey,  N.Y 


West  Valley,  N.Y. 
Randolph,  NY... 


Gowanda,  N.Y.  .  . 
LittleValley,  N.  Y. 

FrankUnville.  N.  Y 
Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 


South  Dayton,  N.  Y 
EastOtto,  N.  Y 


East  Otto.  N.Y. 
EastOtto,  N.Y 


ElUoottville,  N.  Y 

EUicottville,  N.Y 

Cattaraugus,  N.Y 

Farmersville  Sta.,  N.  Y . . 
Farmersville  Sta.  N.  Y . . 

Allegany,  N.  Y 

AUegany,N.Y 


Orson  Roat. 

r.  D.  Bond,  Springville,  N.  Y., 

R.  D. 
I.  B.  Niff. 
().   H.  Stevens,  Supt.,  Ellioott- 

viUe,  N.  Y. 
J.  F.  Hauser. 

F.  A.  Reeves,  West  Salamanfft, 
N.Y. 

Geo.  E.  Hogue,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 
Queen    City    Dairy    Co.,    251 

Seneca  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
H.  8.  Sweetland. 
Gibby    A   Evans,    Cattaraugus. 

N.Y. 
Gibby    A   Evans.    Cattaraugus. 

N.Y. 
Gibby    &    Evans,    CattarauKUs. 

N.Y. 

G.  C.  Wulflf. 
G.  C.  Wulff. 
J.  P.  Giret. 

Geo.  E.  Hogue,  Arcade,  N  'Y. 
Geo.  E.  Hogue,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 
John  L.  Schmidt. 
H.  F.  Martiny. 
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Cattaraugus  County  —  (Continued) 


SAMM  OF  PI.A1IT 


FnoklmTaie  No.  4  Factory,  C. 


FnaklinviUe  No.  6  Factory,  C. 
FTuklinville  No.  7  Faotory,  C. 


FruklmvUlo  No.  15  Faotory,  C. . . 
fnnklinTille  No.  16  Factory.  C. . . 


Fraaktown  Factory,  C 

Glen  Brook  No.  2  Factory.  C. 
CAm  Brook  No.  3  Factory,  C. 

Haskftll  Factory,  C 

Haadbeeh Ck>.,  No.  IG.'C.  .  . 


p.  o.  ADDBSaa 


PBOPBUTOR  OR  MANAOKB  A-NB 
P.  O.  ADDRZaS  WBKN  DIF7BBXMT 
FROM   FACTORY   AODRBSa 


Great  Vall«y,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 
D j 

Humphrey  Center,  N.  Y . .  > 

Allegany.  N.Y.,R.F.D. 

Allegany,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D . 

Franklinville,  N.  Y 


HaMlbech  Co.,  No.  20,  C 


Hinman  Valley  Factory,  C. 
Ischua,  C 


Sprin^ville,  N.  Y 

Great  Valley,  N.  Y 

Great  Valley,  N.  Y 

Cuba.  N.  Y.,  R.F.  D 

SpringvUlc,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 
D 

West  Valley,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 
D 


Ellicott\'ille,  N.  Y 
Ischua,  N.  Y 


Klena  Factory,  C Otto,  N.  Y. 


Laidlaa  Factory,  C 

Lebanon  Cheese  Factory,  C, 

Leon.  M.  S 

Lime  Brook  Factory,  C .  .  . . 
UmeLake,  M.  S 


Uinestone  Factory,  C 

Uule  VaDey  Powder  Plant,  M.  S. 


I 

Franklinville,  N.  Y 

Randolph,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 

Leon,  N.  Y 

Otto,  N.  Y I- 

Lime  Lake,  N.  Y 

Limestone,  N.  Y 

Little  Plant,  N.  Y 


Lyndon  Factory,  C . 
Marlchams,  M.  8. . 


MarUe  Sprines  Factory,  C 

Maple  Grove  Cheese  Factory,  C. . 

Markhamw  Union  Factory,  C 

M&ynard'B  Factory,  C 


Ftanklinville,  N.  Y.. 
Sooth  Dayton,  N.  Y. 


Nine  Mile  Union  Factory,  C. 
North  Otto  Factory,  C 


Delevan,  N.  Y 

Sandusky,  N.  Y 

South  Dayton,  N.  Y 

East  Otto.  N.  Y 


AUegany.  N.  Y 

Gowanda,  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D. 


North  Perryaburg  Factory,  C Perryaburg,  N.  Y. 


Onoville  Factory,  B. . . 
f^^rryibiirg  Factory,  C , 


Plato  Factory ,  C 

RuddphNo.  2.  C 

HedHome,C 

Boas  Factory,  No.  2,  C. 


OnovJUe,  N.  Y... 
Perryaburg,  N.  Y. 


EUioottviUe,  N.  Y. 
Randolph,  N.Y.. 
Red  House,  N.Y. 
Gowanda,  N.  Y . . , 


W.  L.  Hogue  A  Son,  Hinsdale, 

N.Y. 
W.  L.  Hogue  &  Son,  Hinsdale, 

N.Y. 
W.  L.  Hogue  A  Son.  Hinsdale, 

N.Y. 
W.  L.  Hogue  &  Son..  Hinsdale. 

N.Y. 
W.  L.  Hogue  &  Son,  Hinsdale, 

N.Y. 
C.  D.  Bond. 

Great  Valley  Cheese  Factory  Co. 
Great  Valley  Cheese  Factory  Co 
F.  W.  Hogue,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

Hasselbech  Cheese  Co.,  506-600 
Jefferson  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 

Hasselbech  Cheese  Co.,  596-600 
Jefferson  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M.  Jenkel,  Ellicottville,  N.  Y. 

W.  L.  Hogue  &  Son,  Hin!id:ile, 
N.Y. 

W.  H.  Klens,  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  E.  Hogue,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 
H.  C.  Peaslee. 

A.  G.  Hoefler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
P.  F.  Jark. 

Queen  City  Dairy  Co.,  251 
Seneca  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

B.  Bissell. 
Merrell-Soule  Co.,   Syracuse, 

N.Y. 

E.  N.  Case. 

Queen  City  Dairy  Co.,  261 
Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  Hogue,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  E.  Hogue,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

J.  P.  Zanger. 

Gibby  A  Ewns,  Cattaraugus, 
N.Y. 

Leonard  S.  Fish. 

Gibby  A  Evans,  Cattaraugus, 
N.Y. 

North  Perrysburg  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation. 

Fred  Seitz,  Mgr. 

H.  S.  Sweetland,  South  Dayton, 
N.Y. 

John  H.  Wulff. 

Carpenter  Bros. 

Eugene  Whaley. 

E.  P.  Ross. 
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Cattaraugus  County  —  (Continued) 


NAMB  or  PLANT 

p.   O.    ADDRSaS 

PROPRIETOR     OR     MANAQKR     AMD 
P.  O.  ADDRBMS  WHEN  DIITBRBNT 
FROM   PACTORT   ADDRX8S 

Scott's  Corners  Factory.  C 

E^t  Otto,  N.  Y 

Gibby    A   Evans.   Cattarauinia. 

Da  f  •  S,  Jj,  yyO,,  M,,  o 

B.  F.  S.  D.  Co.,  M.  8 

FranklinviUe,  N.  Y 

Ischua,  N.  Y 

N.  Y. 

Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 
Co.,  524  West  57th  St.,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 

Sheffield  Farms.  Slawson  Decker 

Ischua.  N.  Y 

Co.,  524  West  57th  st..  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 
Sheffield  Farms.  Slawson  Dccka 

SDrinic  Brook.  No.  1.  C 

New  Albion,  N.  Y 

Gowanda,  N.  Y 

Co.,  524  West  57th   st..    New 
York  City. 
C.  J.  Buskist.  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y. 

SDrins  Brook.  No.  2.  C 

Henry  J.  Gold. 

Rpriiur  Brook,  No,  fi,  C 

Little  VaUey,  N.  Y 

C.  J.  Buskiftt.  Cattaraugus.  N.  Y. 

Veder  Comers.  C 

John  H.  Wulff . 

West  Valley  Factory,  C 

West  VaUey.  N.  Y 

Great  Valley.  N.  Y 

Bohner  &  Seubert.  821  Genesee 

Wright  No.  8  Factory,  C 

St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
W.  L.  Hogue,  Hinsdale.  N.  Y. 

Greenfield  Factory  C. . 
Morse  Mill.  Skm.  Sta. 


Muckey  Factory  No.  1,  The  B.  A  C. 
Muckey  Factory  No.  2,  The  B.  &  C. 
Spring  Lake,  Skm.  Sta 


Cayuga  County 

Moravia, N.  Y 

Moravia,  N.  Y 

Sterling  Station,  R.  D.  57. 
Sterling  Station.  R.  D.  2. . 
Spring  Lake,  N.  Y 


RoBcoe  C.  Coon. 

Wm.  M.  Murrp  A  Co.,  Moravia, 

N.  Y. 
D.  C.  Muckey. 
D.  C.  Muckey. 
William  E.  Hall.  South  Butler. 

N.  Y. 


Chautauqua  County 


Aldrich.C 

Arkwright  Center  Factory,  C. 
Arkwright  Union  Factory,  C. . 

Baleolm  Factory,  C 

Beardsley  Factory,  C 

Bemus  Point  Factory,  C 

Cassadaga  Ice  Cream  Co.,  B. . 


Centralia  Factory,  C. 


Chautauqua  Factory,  B 

Charlotte  Union  Factory,  C. . 

Chautauqua,  M.  S 

Chautauqua  Lake  Factory,  B 

Dean  Factory,  C 

Ellington  Factory,  C 

Empire  Factory,  C 


Frewsbury,  M.  S. . 
Hamlet  Factory,  C , 


Fredonia,  R.  F.  D.,  N.  Y. 

Fredonia,  N.  Y 

Cassadaga,  N.  Y 

South  Dayton 

South  Dayton,  N  Y 

Bcmus  Point,  N.  Y 

Burnhams,  N.  Y 


Hartfield  Factory,  C. 
Lin  wood  Factory,  C . 


Sinclairville.    N.    Y.,    R. 

F.  D.  41 

Mayville,  N.  Y 

Sinclairville,  N.  Y 

Chautauqua,  N.  Y 

AiayviUe,  N.  Y 

Mayville.  N.Y 

Ellington,  N.Y 

Forestville,  N.Y 


Frewsbury,  N.  Y, 
Hamlet,  N.Y... 


Mayville,  N.Y 


licvant  Factory,  B on^^*  ^'^ 

Maple  Grove  Factory,  B '    HlC  ^jie,  N.  Y . . . . 

Moons  Factory,  C |  %/^'      N.Y 


V**" 


A.  Aldrich. 
F.  W.  Horton. 
W.  C.  Ridoret. 

D.  D.  Decker. 
H.  S.  SweetUnd. 
J.  B.  Kelly. 

Cassadaga  Ice  Cream  &  Butter 
Co. 

W.  H.  Bates. 
F.  M.  Thomas. 

E.  F.  Lake. 
W.  R.  Petitt. 

F.  M.  Thomas. 
W.  Gampp. 
W.  J.  Bobcrg. 

H.  S.  Sweetland,  South  Dayton, 

N.Y. 
Mcrrell-Soule      Co.,      Ssrracuse, 

N.Y. 
H.  S.  Sweetland,  South  Dayton, 

N.Y. 
F.  L.  Ellison. 
H.  S.  Sweetland,  South  Dayton, 

N.Y. 
L.  A.  Peroe. 
Dwight  E.  Morris. 
Mrs.  I.  N.  Gamp. 
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Chautauqita  County  —  {dmiinued) 


ITAMB   OF   PLJLNT 


Nashville  Factory,  C. 


Or«Aard  Park  Factory,  C. 

Road  Factory,  C 

Rom  Valley  Factory,  B .  . 

RutteiU>ur  Factory,  C 

Shiemum,  M.  S 


South  Pomfret  Factory,  C 

String  Valley  Factory,  C 

Stockton  Factory,  C 

The  Suppke  Aldemey  Dairy,  M.  S. 


The  Sopi^ee  Alderney  Dairy,  M.  S. 


VUIenore  Factory,  C . 
Wamock  Factory,  C. 

Wamer  Factory,  C .  . 


Atwater  Broa.  Factory,  B 


BicFlato,  M.  S 

Breeqwrt,  M.  S 

Cbemung  Valley  Cond.  Co.,  Cond. 

HoTKheads  Co.,  Cry 

Royal  Dairy  Co.,  B 


p.    O.    ADDRCSa 


Forestville,  N.  Y 


Falconer,  N.  Y 

SinclairviUe,  N.  Y... 

Falconer,  N.  Y 

South  Dayton.  N.  Y. 
Sherman,  N.  Y 


Fredonia.  N.  Y 

Cherry  Creek,  N.  Y 

Stockton,  N.  Y 

Summerdale,  N.  Y. . 


Mayville,  N.  Y. 


South  Dayton,  N.  Y 

DeWittvUle,  N.  Y.,  R.  Di 

40 

SinclairviUe,  N.  Y 

Chemung  County 

Elmira,  N.  Y 


Big  Flats,  N.  Y  .  . 

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Anhland,  N.  Y .  . 
Horseheads,  N.  Y 
Elmira,  N.Y 


PROPRIETOR  OR  MANAGER  AND 
P.  O.  ADDREH8  WHEN  DIFFERENT 
FROM    FACTORT    ADDRE88 


H.  S.  Swcctland,  South  Dayton 

N.  Y. 
Sidney  Wakefield. 
A.  J.  Road. 
J.  D.  Luce. 
John  L.  Ruttcnbur. 
Mohawk   Milk  Co.,   New  York 

City. 
A.  L.  Aldrich. 
Chas.  L.  Froet, 

I.  A.  Gampp. 

The    Supplee    Alderney    Dairy, 

1118  Jefferson  st. ,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 
The    Supplee    Alderney  Dairy, 

1118  Jefferson  st. ,  Philadelphia 

Pa. 
H.  S.  Sweetland. 

Thoa.  Warnock. 

II.  S.  Sweetland,  South    Dayton 


Frank  D.  and  Floyd  A.  Atwater. 
401  Division  st,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
P.  Kniskern. 

Atwater  Bros.,  401  Division  st. 
A.  C.  Wright,  Wellsburg,  N.  Y. 
O.  D.  Essenhart. 
H.  A.  Prechtl,  665  Lake  at. 


AftoQ  Milk  Station,  M.  S. 


Bocdea's  Milk  Station,  M.  S. 


Chenango  County 


Afton,  N.  Y 


Bainbridge  Milk  Station,  M.  S. . . . 

Bainbridge   National    Milk   Sugar 

Co.,  M.  S 

Bunbridge  Supplee  Milk  Station, 


Bainbridge  Sheffieki,  M.  S. 


Bonney  IbCilk  Station,  M.  S. 


Brisbin  Milk  Station,  M.  S 


Coventry  Cheese  Factory,  C. 


Afton.  N.Y, 


Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Bainbridge,  N.  Y 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


Bonney,  N.  Y. 
Brisbin.  N.Y. 


Coventry,  N.  Y 


L.  L.Campbell,  4034  West  48th 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson   st.,    New   York 

City. 
Bainbridge  Milk  Co.,  Inc..  108 

Hudson  St.,  New  York  City. 

National  Milk  Sugar  Co. 

The  Supplee  Alderney  Dairy, 
1118  Jefferson  st.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 
Co.,  624  West  67th  St.,  New 
York  City. 

The  Cohen  Dairy  Co.,  60  Lenox 
ave.,  New  York  City. 

Borden  Condensed  Milk  Co..  108 
Hudson  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Supplee  Alderney  Dairy, 
1118  Jefferson  st.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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Chenango  County — .(Continued) 


NAME   OP   PLANT 


Columbus  Milk  Station,  M.  8. 


Cottage  Cheetse  Factory,  C 

Coventryville,    Butter    &    Cheese 
Co.,  B.  AC 

Dea  Spring  Cheeae  Factory,  C. . .  . 

East  Pharsalia,  Factory,  B.  &  C .  . . 

Earlvillo    Borden     Milk    Station, 

M.  S 


p.    O.    ADDIIESS 


PROPRIETOB  OR  MANAOER  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRBaS  WHEN  DIFPBRBNT 
FROM   FACTORY    ADDRESS 


New  Berlin,  R.  F.  D. 
Sherburne,  N.  Y .  .  .  . 


East  Guilfoil  Platform.  M.  S. 


EarlviUe  Baldwin's  MUk  Station, 
M.  S 

Ekenberg  Butter  A  Cheeee  Factory, 

B.  AC 

Falcna  Milk  Station,  M.  S 

Geriian  Butter  &  Cheetic  Factory. 

B.  AC 

Greene  Milk  Station.  M.  S 

Guilfoil  Milk  Station,  M.  S 


Coventry,  N.  Y 


Oxford,  R.D.  1,N.  Y.. 


Phenix  Cheese  Co.,  South  Ekimes- 

ton,  N.  Y. 
Wm.  Casey. 

A.  B.  McMasters.  Coventryville. 

N.  Y. 
S.  C.  Stiler. 
East  Pharsalia,  N.  Y Geo.  H.  HaU. 

I 

Earlville,  N.  Y '  Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108  Hudson  st.,  New  York 
City. 

£ast  Guilfoil,  N.  Y Rockdale  Creamery  Co.,  Rook- 
dale,  N.  Y. 


Earlville,  N.  Y.,  R.  D. 


South  Otaelic,  N.  Y 
Norwich,  N.  Y . . . . 


Haynei  Milk  Stotion,  M.  S. 


Harbor  Cheese  Factory,  C . . 
Heuer  Milk  Station,  M.  S.  . 
HilLside  Cheese  Factory,  C . 
Holmesville,  Platfwm,  M.  S 


Kirkdale  Butter  A  Cheese  Factory, 
B.AC 


F.  N.  Janssen,  316  Garden  si., 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Ekenberg  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Otto  Fruhn,  221,  223  Boerum. 
St.,  Brooklyn. 


Cinoinnatus,  N.  Y..  R.  D.    John  Forshec,  Willot,  N.  Y. 

Greene,  N.  Y Empire    State    Dairy   Co.,    502 

I       Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Guilfoil,  N.  Y I  Sheffield  Farms,  Sla^-son  Decker 

Co.,  624  West  57th  st..  New 
York  City. 
I.   W.   Rushmon,    100   Atlantio 
I       ave.,  Brooklyn. 
Greene,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  1 .  .  .     Harbor  Creamery  Co. 
Earlville,  N.  Y ,  Otto  Heuer,  Union  HiU.  N.  J. 


Oxford,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  4 


Sherburne,  N.  Y.. 
HolmesviUe,  N.  Y 


Linoklaen  Butter  A  Cheese  Fac- 
tory. B.AC 

Lyon  Brook  A  Starr  Butter  A 
Cheese  Factory,  B.AC 


Maple  Grove  Cheese  Factory,  C. . . 
McDonough  Elgin  Butter  Factory, 

B 

New  Berlin  Milk  Station,  M.  S. . . . 

Ninev^    Junction    Milk    Station, 
M.  8 


North  Pitcher  Cheese  Factory,  C . 
Norwich  Milk  Station,  M.  S 


Plymouth.  N.  Y. 


LincUaen,  N.  Y. 


Norwich,  N.  Y. 


A.  T.  Gahan, 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co., 

108    Hudson    st..    New   York 

City. 

H.  E.  Huntley,  South  Plymouth, 
N.  Y. 

N.  M.  Pforter. 

O.  P.  Phettplace  A  Co. 


Smithville,  Flats Maple  Grove  Creamery  Co. 


McDonough,  N.  Y I  McDonough  Elgin  Creamery  Co 

New  Berlin,  N.  Y Leroy  Dairy  Co.,  520  Avenue  A, 

I       New  York  City. 

Nineveh  Junction,  N.  Y . . '   I.  Lieber,  4  and  6  East  110th  St., 

New  York  City. 
North  Pitcher,  N.  Y MA.  Newton. 


Norwich,  N.  Y 


1 .  W.  Rushmore  Co.,  100  Atlantic 
ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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N4VK  or    PLiCCT 

p.   O.  ADDRSaa 

PBOFBIBTOR     OR     MANAGBB     AND 
FROM   PACTORT   ADDRRSB 

• 

Vorwich  Milk  Station.  M.  S 

Norwich,  N.  Y 

H.  A.  A  J.  L.  Millspaush. 
Al.  Franklin. 

'Rni^on'M    r^nnHAnanrl     \filk    On.. 

North  Phitrolia    Cheese    Factory. 

C. 
Norwich  Condenaery,  Con 

Otsdie  Center    Butter    A   Cheeee 
Factory.  B    AC       

North  PharsaUa, 
Norwich,  N.  Y.. 

N.  Y..  . 

Otselic,  N.  Y 

108    Hudson   st.,    New    York 
City. 

B.  Fred  Saunders,  Georgetown. 

L  G   Lane. 

Otodie  Butter  A  Cheese  Factory, 
B.  ft  C 

Otselic,  N.  Y 

Ojfc^  Milk  -^tAtion.  M   ^ 

Oxford,  N.  Y 

BnrdMi'a   Condensed    Milk    Co.. 

Parker  Milk  Station.  M.  -^  . 

Parker,  N.  Y 

108   Hudson   St.,    New    York 
City. 

Wm        JnrHnn.      4(1^      Cleveland 

Pitefaer  Butter  A  Cheese  Factory. 
B.  AC 

Pitcher,  N.  Y 

place.  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 
B.    F.     KellouKh,    Cincinnatus, 

Pharaalia  Hook  Butter  A  Cheese 
Factory.  B.  &  C 

Pharsalia,  N.  Y. 

Plymouth,  N.  Y. 
liockdale,  N.  Y . 

Plymouth,  N.  Y. 
Sherburne,  N.  Y . 

Sherbivne,  N.  Y 

Greene,  R.  D.  1., 

South  Otselic,  N. 
South  New  Berlii 

Greene.  N.  Y.  .  . 

N.  Y. 
Randolph     Hibbard. 
G.  W.  Shoales. 

Plymouth  Butter   A  Cheese  Fac- 
tory, B.  ft  C 

Rockdale.  Milk  Station.  M.  S. . .    . 

Rockdale  Creamery  Co. 

f%amrock  A  Thistle  Cheese  Fac- 
tory, c.         

B  L  Gibson. 

Sherimme.  M.  S 

Standard  Dairy  Co.,  611,  613 
East  12th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Standard  Dairy  Co.,  611,  613 
East  12th  St..  New  York  City. 

William  Adams. 

J.  E.  Japhet. 

Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 
108    Hudson   st..    New   York 

Smithyille,  Center  Cheese  Factory, 

C, 
South  Otadie  B.    A  C.   Factory, 
South  New  Berlin   Milk  Station, 

M.  8 

N.  Y... 

Y 

1,  N.  Y.. 

StillKmter  Milk  Station.  M.  S 

City. 
F.  W.  Janssen.  316  Garden  st.. 

Smyrna  Milk  Station.  M.  S 

Smyrna.  N.  Y 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 
McDermott  Dairy    Co.,    91-97 

Smithville  Flats  Milk  Station,  M.  S. 
TtiWl  Farms,  B 

SmithviUe,  Flats, 

Snuthyille,  Flats. 
Guilford,  N.  Y. . 

N.  Y... 
N.  Y... 

ManhatUn    st..     New     York 

City. 
Empire     State     Dairy  Co.,  fi06 

Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
G.  E.  Tarbell,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Trestle  Milk  Station,  M.  S 

Wm.    Jordan,     408     Cleveland 

loion  Valley  Factory,  B.  &  C 

Wiflards.  M.  8 

Union  Valley,  N. 
Chenango  Forks, 
Norwich.  N.  Y . . 

Y 

N.  Y.  .. 

place.  Union  Hill,  N.  J. 
Dana  S.  White. 
Otto  Grulm.  221,  223  Boerum  st. 

Woods  Cronins.  M.  8 

High   Grounds  Dairy  Co.,  447 
Madison  st..  New  York  City. 

Clinton  County 


Altoos,  M.  S.  &  C. 


f'srmon  Creamery,  B 
Chaxy.  B 


Moocru  Forks,  N.  Y, 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y . . . 


Tictjen     Bros..     506-508     East 

118th  St..  New  York  City. 
II.  R.  Tate,  Mgr. 
Hoonihower  Grocery  Co. 
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Clinton  County  —  (Continued) 


MAlia   OF   PLAKT 


Churubuaoo,  M.  S 

Clark  Farm  Creamery,  B 

Clinton  Creamery,  B 

Clinton  Mills.  M.  S 

Clover  Leaf  Creamery,  B 

Clover  Leaf  Creamery,  B 

Crystal  Spring  Creamery,  B 

Crjrstal  Spring  Creamery,  B 

Diaoo  Creamery,  B 

Dunn  Farm  Creamery,  B 

Forest  Milk  Station.  M.  S 

Harkness  Creamery,  B.  A  Cream. . 

Highland  Creamery,  B 

Irona  Creamery,  B 

Lake  Side  Creamery.  B 

Maple  Grove  Creamery,  B 

Marble  River  Creamery,  B.  &C... 
Mooers  Forks  Creamery,  B.  AC.  . 
Mooers  Jet.  Milk  Station,  M.S.... 
Mutual  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  M.  S 

Mutual  Milk  A  Cream  Co.,  C 


p.   O.   ADDBB8S 


New  England  Creamery  Co.,  M.  S. 

Peasliville  Creamery,  B 

Peru  Cheese  Factory,  B.  &  C 

Plattsburg  Creamery,  B.  &  C 

Riverview  Creamery,  B 

Rookside  Creamery,  B 

Silver  Spring  Creamery,  B 

South  Ellenburg  Creamery  Co.,  B. 

Smithdale  Creamery,  B 

Valley  Springs  Creamery,  B.  A  C. . 
West  Beekmantown  Creamery  As- 
sociation, B 

West  Hill  Cooperative  Creamery,  B . 

West  Plattsburg  Creamery,  B 

Willow  Brook,  B 

Saranao  Valley  Creamery,  B | 


Churubusco,  N.  Y 

Peru.  N.  Y 

Frontier,  N.  Y 

CUnton  MilU,  N.  Y 

Ellenburg  Depot.  N.  Y. . 

Morrisville,  N.  Y 

WestChasy,  N.  Y 

Ellenburg  Depot,  N.  Y. . 
Disco,  N.  Y 

Chasy,  N.  Y 

Forest,  N.  Y 

Harkness,  N.  Y 

Churubusco,  N.  Y 

Irona,  N.  Y 

Plattsburg.  R.  F.  D.  2.  . 

Ellenburg  Center 

Churubusco,  N.  Y 

Mooers  Forks,  N.  Y .  . . . 
Mooers  Junction,  N.  Y. . 
Champlain,  N.  Y 

Ellenburg,  N.  Y 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y 

Peru,  N.  Y 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y 

Champlain,  N.  Y 

Altona,  N.  Y 

WestChazy.  N.  Y 

Ellenburg  Center,  N.  Y . 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y 

Churubusco.  N.  Y 

West  Chaxy,  R.  F.  D.  3.. 

Chateaugay,  N.  Y 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y 

Ellenburg  Center,  N.  Y . 
Cadyville,  R.  F.  D.  2..  . 


PROPBZBTOR  OR  MANAOBR  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRESS  WHEN  DIFFERENT 
FROM   FACTORY    ADDRBSS 


E.  Shoemaker,  New  York  City. 
Datus  Clark. 

F.  P.  O'Neil. 

J.  H.  Wenibe,  678  East  133d  st.. 

New  York  City. 
T.   B.   Humphrey,  Churubusco, 

N.  Y. 
James  Murray,  Mgr. 
David  F.  Rooney. 
Haughran  &  Myers. 
Peru  Butter  &,  Cheese  Co.,  Peru, 

N.  Y. 
Seth  Gordon. 
S.  B.  Bacon. 
Peru  Butter  &  Cheese  Co.,  Peru, 

N.  Y. 
Wm.  Nichols. 

Trombly  Bros.,  Altona,  N.  Y. 
Chellis  Bros. 
O.  B.  Frasier. 

Marble  River  Creamery  Co. 
N.  M.  Marshall. 
Thos.  F.  Dickinson. 
Mutual  Milk  A,  Cream  Co.,  214 

East  22d  st..  New  York  City. 
Mutual  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  214 

East  22d  St..  New  York  City. 
Hart  well  Bros.,  Cor.  Cornelia  A 

Miller  sts. 
Boomhower  Grocery  Co. 
Peru  Butter  &  Cheese  Co. 
Boomhower  Grocery  Co. 
Leon  H.  Wiley. 
Trombley  Bros. 
E.  H.  Goewey. 
J.  G.  Haig.  i 
Boomhower  Grocery  Co. 
T.  B.  Humphrey. 

W.  W.  Comstock. 
John  Hogan. 
Boomhower  Grocery  Co. 
A.  Lodombard. 
W.  J.  Roach,  Mgr. 


Borden's  M.  8. 


Borden's,  M.  S. 


Columbia  County 

Ancram      Lead       Mines, 
N.  Y 


Chatham,  N.  Y 


Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108  Hudson    st..    New    York 

City. 
Borden's    Condensed    Milk   Co., 

108    Hud.son    st..    New   York 

City. 
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Columbia  County  —  {CorUinued) 


NAME   or   PXiAMT 


Borden'a.  M.  8. 


Borden'a.  M.  S. 


Boram  8f  Ba.  S. 


Borden's,  M.  S. 


Elinvi]]e,M.  S. 


Harlemville  Creamery,  B 

Homestead  Farm  Creamery,  B. . 
Italian  Creamery,  C 


LirinBrton  Cooperative  Creamery, 

B 


North  Chatham,  M.  S 
S.  F.  S.  D.,  M.  S 


b.  I,  S.  0.(  All.  S . 


Spenotftown   Cooperative   Cream- 
ery, B 

Stayveaant  FaUa,  M.  S 


p.   O.    ADDBB8S 


Copake,  N.  Y. 


CraryviUe.  N.  Y. 


MeUenviUe.  N.  Y. 


Old  Chatham.  N.  Y 


Pine  Plains.  N.  Y. 


Ghent,  N.  Y..  R.  D... 
Lebanon  Centre,  N.  Y 
East  Chatham,  N.  Y. . 


livinfiBton,  N.  Y 

North  Chatham,  N.  Y 

Boston  Comers,  N.  Y. 


HiDsdale.  N.  Y. 


Spoioertown,  N.  Y .  . . . 
Stuyvesant  Falls.  N.  Y. 


BlodceU's  Mills.  M.  S. 
BlodceU's  Mills.  M.  S. 


Brookaide  Factory,  C 

Cincinnatus  Condensery,  Cond. . . . 
Ctncinnatus,  M.  S 


Cortland  County 

Blodsett's  Mills,  N.Y... 

Blodgett's  Mills,  N.  Y... 

Marathon,  N.  Y 

Cincinnatus,  N.  Y 

Cincinnatus,  N.  Y 


Cortland.  M.  S. 


Cdd  Brook  Factory,  B.  A  C 

Cortland  Co.,  Central  Factory.  C. 
Cuyler.  M.  8 


Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Willet.  N.  Y 

McGraw.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D, 
Cuyler.  N.Y 


Curtis  Factory,  C .  . . 
East  Freetown.  M.S. 


EMiHomer.  M.  8. 


Tnurton,  N.  Y 

East  Freetown,  N.  Y, 

East  Homer,  N.  Y... 


PROPRIETOR  OR  MANAOKR  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRESS  WHEN  DIPPRRKMT 
PROM    FACTORY    ADDRESS 


Borden's   Condensed    Milk  Co.. 

108   Hudson    st..   New    York 

City. 
Borden's    Condensed   Milk   Co., 

108    Hudson    at..    New  York 

City. 
Borden's   Condensed    Milk  Co.. 

108    Hudson   st.,    New    York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed    Milk    Co.. 

108    Hudson  st.,    New    York 

City. 
Borden's   Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108  Hudson  st. .  New  York  City. 

F.  A.  Doolittle. 

A.  S.  A,  A.  D.  Height. 

G.  Savarese    &   Son.   380.    390 
Commercial  st.,  Boston,  Mass 

Jesse  L.  Rowe. 

Locust   Farm    Co..    New   York 

City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  624  West  52d  st.,   New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  524   West    52d   St.,  New 

York  City. 

E.  A.  Chase. 

Locust    Farms  Co..   New  York 
City. 


John  Bosch's  Sons.  163  Ellery  st. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
R.   C.    Greten.  214   Grand  st.. 

Hobokcn,  N.  J. 
Lorenso  Conrad. 
Cincinnatus  Dairy  Co. 
Reed  Ice  Cream  Co.,  624  Wav- 

erly  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108    Hudson   st..    New    York 

City. 
Merton  Mathews. 
Geo.  F.  Davis. 
Standard   Dairy  Co..   611.   613 

East  12th  St..  New  York  City. 
Albert  Curtis. 
Beakes  Dairy  Co.,  256  East  12th 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Henry   Rausch,    27  Garden  st., 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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Cortland  County  —  (CorUiTmed) 


NAUB   or    PLANT 


P.    O.   ADDBSaS 


East  River,  M.  8. 


The  Ekenberg  Co.,  M.  S 

Freetown  Corner  Factory,  B.  &  C. 

Gracie,  M.  S 


Hartford  Factory,  C 


Hartford  Mills.  M.  S. 


HarUord.  M.  S Hartford.  N.  Y 


Cortland,  N.Y.,R.F.D. 


Cortland.  N.  Y 

Marathon,  N.  Y.,    R.    F. 

D.  3 

Cortland.  N.  Y.,  R.  D.... 


Hartford,  N.  Y. 


PBOPRirrOR  OR  IIANAOKB  AND 
P.  O.  ADDBB8S  WHEN  DirFERBKT 
FROM   FACTORT    ADDRESS 


Hartford  Milk,  N.  Y. 


Highland  Factory,  B.  4c  C Marathon,  N.  Y..  R.  F. 

I     D.  2 

Little  York.  M.  8 '  Little  York,  N.  Y 


Marathon,  M.  8. 


Marathon,  M.  8 


Marathon,  N.  Y 

....     Marathon,  N.  Y 


NUybury  Mills.  M.  S McGraw.  N.  Y. 


McGraw.  M.  S McGraw,  N.  Y 

I 
MssMngerville,  M.  S Messengerville,  N.  Y. 


Otselio  Valloy  Factory.  C. 


PreUe,  M.  8, 
Preble,  M.  8. 


Scott  Factory,  C, 
Solon,  M.  S 


Taylor  Valley  Factory,  B.  &  C 

Taylor,  C 

Taylor  Center  Factory,  B.  AC.  ... 
Texas  Valley  Factory,  B.  AC... 
Tnizton,  SheflBcld  Farms,  M.  S.. . 


Marathon    N.  Y.,  R.    F. 

D.    1 

Preble,  N.  Y 

Preble,  N.  Y 


Homer.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 
Solon.  N.Y 


CincinnatUB,  N.  Y. 
Taylor.  N.Y 


Truzton.  M.S. 


Wightman  Factory.  C . . 
Willet  Factory.  B.  db  C. 


Cincinnatus,  N.  Y 

Marathon,  N,  Y.,  R.  D.  1 
Tnizton,  N.Y 


Tnucton.  N.  Y. 


Marathon,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  1 
Willet,  N.Y 


Wheeler  Factory,  B.  A  C I  q.     .-jjifitua,  N.Y.,R.  D.l. 

Young's  Crossing,  M.  8 |  v,        /-•^rtland,  N.  Y.,  R. 

^*  v^   .  • 


Model  Dairy  Milk  A  Cream  Co., 
246  Eighth  ave..  New  York 
City. 

The  Ekenberg  Co. 

A.  E.  Doane. 

Seller  Bros.,  272  Plain  st.,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

John  Blummers  A  Bros.,  539 
East  57th  st..  New  York  City. 

Modern  Dairy  Co.,  Inc.,  868 
Dean    st.,    New    York    City. 

Standard  Dairy  Co..  611.  613 
East  12th  St..  New  York  City. 

C.  G.  Stretch,  Killawog,  N.  Y. 
F.  W.  Janssen.  316  Garden  st., 

Hoboken,  N.  J. 
R.  F.  Stevens  Co.,  94  Third  ave., 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk   Co., 

108   Hudson    st.,    New    York 

City. 
Otto  Gruhn,  221,  223  Boerum  st.. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
High    Ground    Dairy    Co.,    447 

Madison  st..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hudson  Milk  A  Cream  Co.,  120 

Magnolia   ave.,    Jersey   City, 

N.J. 

Thomas  Reagan. 

John  Bosch's  Sons,  163  EUery 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Keystone  Dairy  Co.,  600  Mad- 
ison St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Creamery  Co. 

John  Bosch's  Sons,  163  Ellory 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dana  White. 

Charles  Cuomo,  42  Spring  st.. 
New  York  City. 

A.  H.  lioope. 

A.  E.  Doane. 

Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 
Co..  524  West  57th  st..  New 
York  City. 

Levy  Dairy  Co..  320  Avenue  A. 
New  York  City. 

Homer  Wightman. 

Beardsley  Coop^titive  Cream- 
ery Co. 

R.  G.  Wheeler.  7  Wheeler  ave, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Otto  Gruhn,  221 ,  223  Boerum  st., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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Delaware  County 


NAMa  or   PLANT 


Andn  Creamery,  M.  S 

AndM  Cooperative  Dairy  Co.,  B . 
Aycr  A  McKinney,  B 


Ayer  &  MefQimey,  B Bennett  Hollow 


p.   O.    AODBX80 


Andes,  N.  Y. 
Andes,  N.  Y. 
Arctic,  N.  Y. 


Ayer  ft  McKinn^,  B. 

Ayer  ft  Mcffinney,  B. 

Ayer  ft  McKinney,  B. 

Ayer  ft  McKinney,  B. 

Ayer  ft  McKinney,  B. 

Ayer  ft  McKinney,  B. 

Ayer  ft  McKinney.  B. 
Ayer  ft  McKinney,  B. 

Ayer  ft  McKinney,  B. 

Ayer  ft  McKinney,  B. 

Ayer  ft  McIQnney,  B. 

Ayw  ft  McKinney,  B. 


Delaware,  N.  Y 


East  Meredith,  N.  Y. 
ElkCreek.  N.  Y 


FrankUn,  N.  Y. 


Hotaling  Hollow.  N.  Y. 


Leonta.  N.  Y. 


Meridale,  N.  Y 

^orth  FrankUn,  N.  Y 

South  Franktin,  N.  Y 

Treadwell,  N.  Y 


Weet  Davenport.  N.  Y. 
West  Meredith,  N.  Y . . 


Bartlett  Hollow,  M.  S Franklin,  N.  Y. 

Bloomville,  M.  S I  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

Bocden'8  M.  8 Delhi,  N.  Y 


Borden's  M.  S •  Downaville,  N.  Y. 


Borden's  M.S. 


Hamden,  N.  Y. 


BoKlen'sM.  8 Maywood,  N.  Y 


Bortien'8M.S. 
Borden's  M.S. 
Borden's  M.  8. 


Pepaoton,  N.  Y. 


Walton.  N.  Y. 
Youngs,  N.  Y. 


Boyd  ft  Co.  Creamery,  M.  8 

Bofvina  Cooperative  Creamery  Co., 

B 

Bovina  Centre  Cooperative  Cream- 
ery Co.,  B 

OumoDsville,  B 

Cold  SiHing  Creamery,  B 

Cddiester,  M.  8 

Cooki  Fklls,  M.  8 


MaaonviUe,  N.  Y. 
Bovina.  N.Y.... 


Bovina  Center,  N.  Y . . , 

Cannonsville,  N.  Y 

Rozbury,  N.  Y 

Walton,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D 
Cooks  Falls,  N.  Y 


PBOPSZSTOB  OR  MAKAOBB  AXTP 
P.  O.  ADDRK88  WHXN  DZrPBBBMT 
PROM   FACTORT  ADDRR88 


W.  O.  Ostrander. 

J.  Alex  Stott. 

Ayer    ft   McKinney,    Meridale, 

N.  Y. 
Ayer    ft    McKinney,    Meridale, 

N.  Y. 
Ayer    ft    McKinney,    Meridale, 

N.  Y. 
Ayer    ft    McKinney,    Meridale, 

N.Y. 
Ayer    ft    McKinney,    Meridale, 

N.Y. 
Ayer    ft    McKinney,    Meridale, 

N.Y. 
Ayer    ft    McKinney,    Meridale, 

N.Y. 
Ayer    ft    McKinney,    Mtfldale, 

N.Y. 
Ayer    ft    McKinney. 
Ayer    ft    McKinney,    Meridale, 

NY. 
Ayer    ft    McKinney.    Meridale, 

N.Y. 
Ayer    ft    McKinney.    Meridale, 

N.Y. 
Ayer    ft    McKinney.    Meridale, 

N.Y. 
Ayer  ft    McKinney,    Meridale, 

N.Y. 
E.  C.  Wood. 
W.  A.  Collat. 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co., 

108  Hudson  st.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co., 

108  Hudson  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108  Hudson  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108  Hudson  st.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108  Hudson  st.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108  Hudson  St.,  ff.  Y.  City. 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co., 

108  Hudson  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Virgil  F.  Boyd. 

P.  T.  Miller. 

T.  A.  Arohbald. 
B.  S.  Boyd  ft  Co. 
Fred  M.  Blxmim. 
James  A;  Barnhart. 
Johnson  ft  Albee,  204  West  98th 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Delaware  County  —  (Continued) 


NAM!   OF   PLANT 


Delaware  Valley  Cooperative 
Creamery,  B 

Delhi  Cooperative  Dairy  Co . ,  B . . . 

DownsviUe  Cooperative  Creamery, 
C 

Dunraven  Cooperative    Creamery, 


p.   O.    ADDRBS8 


Roxbury,  N.  Y. 
Delhi,  N.Y.... 


DownsviUe,  N.  Y. 


East  Davenport,  N.  Y. 
Kellcy.'a  Corners,  N.  Y . 


East  Davenport,  B 

Elgin  of  the  CatskiUs,  B 

Empire  State  Dairy  Co.,  The,  M.  S.    East  Meredith,  N.  Y . . 
Evans,  W.  M.,  Dairy  Co.,  M.  S. . .    Beerston,  N.  Y 


Dunraven,  N.  Y. 


Farmers*  Cooperative  Dairy  Co.,  B .  Trout  Creek,  N.  Y .  .  . 

Franklin  Depot,  M.  S Franklin  Depot,  N.  Y. 

Fraeer  Bros.,  M.  S t  Fraser,  N.  Y 

Granton  Creamery,  B Granton,  N.  Y 


Hamden  Cooperative  Creamery,  B . '  Hamden,  N.  Y 

Hudson  Valley  Dairy  Co.,  B New  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


Kortright  Creamery,  B, 
MargareteviUe.  M.  S. . . 


Bloomville,  N.  Y 


Margaretsville,  N.  Y. 


MoDermott  Dairy  Co.,  M.  S 

Merrickville,  M.  S 

Mundale  Creamery,  B 

New  Kingston  Co-op.  Creamery,  B. 

Onhout  Valley  Creamery,  B 

Pepacton  Creamery  Co.,  C 

Pheniz  Cheese  Co.,  C 


Rockland  Dairy  Co.,  M.  S 

8.  F.  S.  D.  Co.,  M.  S 


S.  F.  S.  D.  Co.,  Ax.  S 


8.  F.  S.  D.  Co.,  M.  S . . . . 


8.  F.  S.  D.  Co.,  M.  S . . . . 


Delancey,  N.  Y 

Merrickville,  N.  Y 

Walton.  N.Y 

New  Kingston 

NorthFranklin,  N.  Y... 
Pepactan,  N.Y 


Sidney,  N.Y 


Rosooe,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.. 
Davenport,  N.Y 


8.  F.  S.  D.  Co.,  M.  8. 


S.  F.  S.  D.  Co.*  nL»  a 


Davenport  Centre,  N.Y. 


Grand  Gorge,  N.  Y, 


Hale  Eddy,  N.  Y. 


Halcottsville,  N.  Y 


Hobart,  N.Y. 


PROPRIBTOR  OR  MANAGKR  AKD 
P.  O.  ADDRE8S  WHEN  DIPFBRENT 
FROM   FACTORY   ADnRBSS 


James  R.  Dart. 
George  E.  Scott. 

Breakstone  Bros.,  344  Greenwich 
St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Shavertown  Creamery  Co.,  46 
East  110th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

C.  Mowbray. 

H.  S.  Shultis. 

F.  W.  Cuyle. 

W.  M.  Evans  Dairy  Co.,  32  Lex- 
ington ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Guy  McFarland. 

H.  E.  Johnston. 

W.  J.  A  H.  R.  Fraser. 

Granton  Creamery  Co.,  84  Dela- 
ware St.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 

Jacob  C.  Try  lone. 

J.  V.  Jordon,  Newburgh. 

Luke  Blake,  99  Sixth  ave..  N.  Y. 
City. 

Hudson  Valley  Dairy  Co.,  New- 
burgh, N.  Y. 

Elmer  B.  MacDonald. 

C.  E.  Hallock. 
Mundale  Creamery  Co. 
W.  D.  Winter. 

D.  J.  Busee. 

Breakstone  Broe.,  344  Greenwich 

St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
L.  E.  Carpenter,  346  Greenwich 

St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
George  E.  Scott. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  624  West  52d  St.,  N.   Y. 

City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  624  West  62d  st.,  N    Y. 

City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  52d  st..  N.  Y. 

City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co..  624  West  62d  St..  N.  Y. 

City. 
Sheffield  Farm^,  SlawHon  Deckel 

Co.,  524  West  52d  st.,  N.  Y. 

City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawscm  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  62d  st.,  N.  Y. 

City. 
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Delaware  County  —  (Continued) 


RAMB  OF    PLANT 

p.    O.    ADDRB8S 

PHOPEIBTOR     OR     MANAOBR      AND 
P.  O.  ADDRESS  WHEN  DIPPBRBNT 
FROM   FACTORY  ADDBBBS 

S.  F.  S.  D.  Co..  M.  S 

Mickle  Bridge.  N.Y 

Roxbury.  N.  Y 

Sheffield  Farms.  BlawBon  Decker 

8.  F.  S.  D.  Co.,  M.  S 

Co..  524  West  02d  st..  N.  Y. 
City. 
Sheffield  Farms.  Slawson  Decker 

8.  F.  S.  D.  Co.,  M.  S 

Stamford,  N.  Y 

Co..  524  West  52d  St..  N.  Y. 
City. 
Sheffield  Farms.  Slawson  Decker 

S.  F.  S.  D.  Co.,  al,  S 

South  Kortrkht.  M.  S 

West  Harpersfield,  N.  Y.. 

South  Kortricht.  N.  Y. . . 
Treadwell,  N.  Y 

Co..  524  West  52d  8t..  N    Y. 

City. 
Sheffield  Farms.  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  624  West  62d  St.,  N.  Y. 

City. 
F.  B.  Tanner. 

Treadwell  Dairy  Co.,  M.  S 

W.  H.  Gibbord. 

Vega  Aaaodaiion  Creamery,  B 

Ve«a,  N.  Y 

F.  F.  Aroft.   37-39   Liberty   St.. 

West  Brook  Creamery,  M.  S 

West  Handson  Brook  Creamery,  B . 

West  Brook,  N.  Y 

Franklin,    N.   Y.,   R.   D. 
No.  1 

N.  Y.  City. 
McDermott    Dairy     Co.,  91-97 
Manhattan  st..  N.  Y.  City. 

West  Handson  Creamery  Co.,  S4 

West  Eortiu^t.  M.  S 

West  Kortrigfat,  N.  Y. . . . 

Delaware  st..  Walton,  N.  Y. 
T.  D.  Harrington. 

BilliD9,M.8 

Borden*8,M.S 

Borden's,  M.  S 

Borden's,  M.8 

Borden's.  M.  8 

Borden's.  M.S 

Borden'B.M.8 

BriarCliff Farms.  M.S. 
Brinckerhoff.  M.  S 

Clinton  Comers,  M.  S. . 

Clover  Farms,  M.  8 

Ctowte/B.  M.  8 

I>cwjr  Plains,  M.  8 


Dutchess  County 

Bimngs,N.Y 

HopewellJct.,  N.  Y 


MiUerton,N.Y 


Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


StanfordviUe,  N.  Y 


Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


Wingdale,  N.  Y 


Pine  Plains,  N.Y., 
Brinckerhoff,  N.  Y. 


Clinton  Comers,  N.  Y. 

Staatsburg,  N.  Y 

Pougfakeepflie,  N.  Y. . . 
Dover  Plains.  N.  Y .  . . 


Locust    Farms    Co..    551    East 

35th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson   st..    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson   st..    New   York 

City. 
Borden's    Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson   St.,    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson   st..    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson   St.,    New    York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson   st..    New   York 

City. 
Geo.  W.  Tuttle. 

Hudson  Valley  Dairy  Co.,  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y. 
G.  M.  Buckbee. 
W.  F.  Jackson. 

Crowley's  Dairy  Products  Co, 
McDermott    Dairy    Co.,    91-97 

Manhattan    st..    New    York 

City. 
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Dutchess  County  —  (Continued) 


NAMB   or   PLANT 


P.    O.    ADDRBSS 


East  FiahkiU,  M.  S 

FiahkiU  Plains,  M.  S 

Green  Haven,  M.  S 

Holmes,  M.  S 

La  Grange  Creamery,  B . . . . 

La  Grangeville,  M.  8. 

MoDermott  Dairy  Co.,  M.  8 

Pleasant  Valley,  M.  8 

RfidHook,  M.  8 

SaltPoint,  M.  S..V 

Salt  Point  Creamery,  B 

8.  F.  8.  D.  Co.,  M.  8 


S.  F.  8.  D.  Co..  M.S. 


S.  P.  8.  D.  Co.,  M.S. 


S.  F.  S.  D.  Co.,  M.  S 


8.  F.  S.  D.  Co.,  M.  8 


Pawling:.  N.Y. 


PROPRIETOR  OR  MANAGER  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRESS  WHEN  OIPTBRESfT 
FROM    FACTORY   ADDRESS 


EastFishkill,  N.  y... 

Hopewell  Jet.,  N.  Y. . 
Storraville,  N.Y 

Holmes,  N.Y 

Arlington.  N.  Y 

La  Grangeville,  N.  Y. 
Millbrook,  N.  Y 

Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y 

Red  Hook,  N.Y 

Salt  Point,  N.  Y 

Salt  Point.  N.  Y 

Amenia,  N.  Y 


Colemans  Station,  N.  Y , 


Dover  Furnace,  N.  Y 


Patterson,  N.  Y 


Sheaomeko,  M.  S Sheaomeko,  N.  Y 

Silver  Lake    Cooperative  Cream- 
ery, B j  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 

Stormville.  M.  8 Stormville,  N.  Y 


Verbank,  M.  8 i  Verbank,  N.  Y 


Wappingers  Falls,  M.  8 , 


Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Hudson  Valley  Dairy  Co.,  New- 
burgh,  N.Y. 
John  A.  Andrews. 
Central    Dairy    Co.,    326    East 

103d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Central    Dairy    Co.,    326    East 

103d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Henry  R.  White.  31  Marshall  at.. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 
C.  Van  Cott. 
McDermott    Dairy    Co..    91-07 

Manhattan     St.,     New     York 

City. 
Lambert  Dairy  Co.,  615  West 

129th    St.,    New    York    City. 
Geo.  W.  Cooper. 
R.  F.  Stevens  Co.,  Third  ave. 

and  Bergen  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
J.  C.  Foulder. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  st..  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farms.  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  st..  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  st..  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  St..  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  st..   New 

York  City. 
Thomas  McNamara. 

C.  8.  Washburn. 

Central    Dairy    Co.,    326    East 

103d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Locust  Farm<«  Co.,  551  East  35th 

St.,  New  York  City. 
J.    K.    Crowley    Products    Co. 

Arlington,  N.  Y. 


Adams  A  Shearing  Dairy  Co.,  B. 

and  C 

Alden  Dairy  Co..  M.  S 


Big  Four  Factory,  No.  2,  C. 
Borden's  Condensery.  Cond. 


Boston  Creamery,  Cry 


Erie  County 


Marilla.  N.  Y. 

Alden,  N.  Y.  . 


Eden.  R-  F.  D.  3,  N.  Y. 


SpfJ** 


gville,  N.  Y 


''  V 


IC^^' 


NY 


H.  W.  Shearing. 

James  M.  Sparks,  146  Prospect 

ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Clayton  J.  Gaylord. 
Borden's   Condensed    Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson    st..    New    York 

City. 
Boston  Creamery  Association. 
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Erie  C^ounty  —  {Continwed) 


NAME   or    PLANT 


BuffiUo  Sanitary  Creamery,  Cry. . . 

Clarpoce  Creamery,  Cry 

.>ar  Creek  Factory.  C 

ClovfT  hetA  Factory,  C 

Colden  Creamery,  Cry 

Cole  k  Fiah  Star  Creamery,  Cry . . 
CoWen  Center,  B 

Collins  Center  Co.,  C 

Crittenden  Creunay ,  Cry 

Dye  Factory.  C 

East  Concord  Factory,  C 

East  HoUand.  Cry 

Erie  Factory,  C 

Fanner's  Favorite  Factory.  C 

Crt'nesjee  Road  Factory,  C 

(Jlenwood  Creamery,  Cry 

H*kesi  Bridge  Factory,  C 

lla!*elbcck  Co.,  Factory  No.  2,  C . . 

Haa^^Ibeck  Co.,  Factory,  No.  13,  C. 

Haawlbeck  Co..- Factory,  No.  18,  C. 

Ibs^lbeck  Co.,  Factory,  No.  26,  C. 

Hayi^  Hollow  Factory,  C 

Holland.  Cry 

Uwton's  Factory,  C . . . 

MaTjihfield  Factory,  C 

Mill  Grove  Co.,  Cry 

New  Oregon  Factory,  C 

^orth  Boston  Creamery,  Cry 

Pwtside  Creamery,  Cry 

Peerlen  Creamery   ft  Cond.  Co., 

CoDd 

Perrin  Brook  Factory,  C 

Pu»  Brook  Factory,  C 

Pontiac  Factory,  C 

Pnurie  Queen  Factory.  C 

Pfotection,  Cry 

P«»i'ie  Queen  Factory,  C 

Queen  City  Dairy  Co..  Cry 

Q«een  City  Dairy  Co..  Cry 

Q««»  City  Dairv  Co.,  Cry 


p.    O.    ADDREf«S 


Buffalo.  N.Y 

Clarence,  N.  Y 

Collins  Center,  N.  Y. 
North  CoUina,  N.  Y 

Colden,  N.Y 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y. . . 
Glenwood,  N.  Y 


Collina  Center,  N.  Y. 
Crittenden,  N.  Y 

Springville,  N.Y..,. 


East  Concord,  N.  Y , 
Holland,  N.Y 


Collina,  N.Y 

North  Collins,  N.  Y    .. 

I^awtons,  N.  Y 

Glenwood.  N.  Y 

Springville,  N.  Y 

Derby.  N.  Y.,  K.  F.  D 

Springville.  N.  \ 

MariUa.  N.Y 


Porterville.  N.  Y. 

Glenwood,  N.  Y, 
HoUand.  N.  Y.. 

Lawtons  N.  Y. . . 


Lawtons,  N.  Y 

Mill  Grove.  N.Y 

Eden   Center.    N.  Y.,  R. 

F.  D.  3 

North  Boston,  N.  Y 

Eden.  N.Y 


Akron,  N.  Y. 


Gowanda,    N.    Y.,  R.   F. 

D.  1 

Gowanda,  N.Y 

AngoU,  N.  Y 

Collina  Center,  N.  Y 

Protection,  N.  Y 


CoUina  Center,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y 


PROPRIETOR  OR  MANAGER  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRESH  WHEN  OIPPERBNT 
PROM    PACTORY   ADDRESS 


East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 


Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


Louis  Zinke,  2387  Bailey  ave. 

Edmtmd  &  Edwin  Weinange. 

aark  White  &  Hon. 

Clover  Leaf  Cheese  Factory  Co. 

Mrs.  Lula  Rich. 

Bordon  J.  Cole,  Mgr. 

Richardson     Beebe    Co.,     East 

Aurora.  N.  Y. 
Glenn  Bolton. 
Harry  L.  Smith. 
Earl    E.    Johnson,     Forestville, 

N.Y. 
S.  D.  Vance. 
Ricliardson-Beebe      Co.,      East 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Frank  A.  Brigham. 
Peter  Scheets. 
John  A.  Vance,  Mgr. 
Mrs.  Lula  Rich.  Colden,  N.  Y. 
E.  L.  Jones,  Dclevan,  N.  Y. 
Hasselbeck  Chceee  Co..  506-606 

Jefferson  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hasselbeck  Cheese  Co.,  596  606 

Jefferson  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hasselbeck  Cheese  Co.,  506  60G 

Jefferson  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Hasselbeck  Cheese  Co..  506-606 

Jefferson  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Jacob  Imboden. 
Riehardson-Beebe      Co.,      East 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Lawton's  Cheese  &  Milk  Assooi*- 

tion.  Inc. 
John  A.  Vance. 
Godfrey  Eukerly. 

John  Vance,  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 
Louis  Fucho. 
Parkside  Creamery  Co. 

Wheat  Ice  Cream  Co.,  68  Elm  st. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Merritt  BuU. 

N.  B.  Skuse. 

Sebastian  Lograsso,  Brant,  N.  Y 

Chirk  White  &  Son. 

Richardson-Beebe      Co.,      East 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Clark  White  &  Son. 
Queen    City    Dairy    Co.,    251 

Seneca  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Queen    City    Dairy    Co.,    251 

Seneca  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y'. 
Queen    City    Dairy    Co.,    251 

Seneca  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Erie  County  —  (Continued) 


HAMB  OF  PLANT 

p.    O.    ADDRSBB 

PBOPBZBTOR     OR     MANAGER     AND 
P.  O.  ADDRESS  WHEN  DIPPKRENT 
PROM   FACTOBT   ADDRESS 

South  Wales.  Cry 

South  Wales,  N.  Y 

Wales  Center,  N.  Y 

Eden,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D 

West  Falls,  N.  Y 

Holland,  R.  F.  D.,  N.  Y. . 

Colden,  N.  Y 

Richardson-Beebe      Co..      East 

Wales  Center.  Cry 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Richardson-Beebe      Co..      East 

West  Boston  Factory,  C 

Aurora.  N.  Y. 
Catherine  Wittmeyer. 

West  Falb  Creamery,  Cry 

West  Hill,  B 

C.  N.  Darbee. 

Richardson     Beeb     Co..     East 

Geo.  Wohlhentcr  Factory,  C 

Aivora,  N.  Y. 
George  Wohlhenter,  N.  Y. 

Woodside  Factory,  C 

Spring\'ille,  N.  Y 

Springville,  N.  Y 

Gowanda,  R.  F.  D.  1 

G.  A.  Sherman. 

Wvndale  Factory.  C 

W.    F.    Fatty.    East    Concord. 

Zoar  Factory,  C 

N.  Y. 
Henry  Detmer. 

Adirondack  Creamery,  B 

Essex  Cooperative  Creamery,  B . . . 
Farmer's     Cooperative   Creamery, 

B.andC 

Jay  Creamery,  B 

Westport  Creamery,  B 


Essex  County 

Whallonsburg,  N.  Y... 
Boquet,  N.  Y 


Crown  Point,  N.Y, 
Jay,  N.Y 


T.  H.  Saflford. 

G.  A.  Kelley,  Essex,  N.  Y. 

W.  S.  Green. 
F.  R.  Wilmarth. 


Westport,  N.  Y J.  H.  Low 


Adirondack    Creamery,    Milk    A 
Cream 


Alburgh  Creamery,  B 

Aulder  Spring  Creamery,  B .  . . 
Bellmont  Center  Creamery,  B. 


Brushton,  C , 


Brushton  Creamery,  B.  &  C 

Burnap  Creamery,  B 

Chasm  Falls  or  Mountain  Cream- 
ery, B 

Chateaugay,  C.  A  M 


Clover  Leaf  Creamery,  Cream .... 

Cold  Spring  Creamery,  B 

Columbia  Creamery  Co.,  B.  &C. . 

Constable  Creamery,  B 

Crystal  Spring  Creamery,  B 

East  Dickinson  Creamery,  B.  A  C. 
Fay  Creameries,  B.  (White  Clover 

Creamery  &  Pioneer  Creamery) . . 
Fort    Covington    Creamery    and 

Condensed  Milk  Co.,  B.  6c  Cond. 

M 

Franklin  County  or  Berry  Cream- 
ery, B 


Franklin  County 

Bangor,  N.  Y 

Brushton,  N.Y 

Chateaugay,  N.Y 

Malone,  N.Y 


Brushton,  N.  Y. 

Brushton,  N.Y 
Brushton,  N.  Y 


Chasm  Falls,  N.Y. 
Chateaugay^  N.  Y. 


North  Bangor,  N.  Y 

West  Bangor 

Burke,  N.Y 

Constable,  N.  Y 

Constable.  N.  Y 

Brushton,  N.  Y 


Burke,  N.Y. 


Fort  Covington,  N.Y. 


Franklin  Co.  Cry.  &  Cond.  MUk 
Co.,   Norman  WiUson,    Mgr. 

S.  P.  &  W.  P.  Burnap. 

J.  E.  Leach. 

Re3molds  A  Chase,  Brainards- 
viUe.  N.  Y. 

Tietjcn  Bros.,  506  East  118th  st.. 
New  York  City. 

F.  L.  Richards. 

W.  P.  Burnap. 

I.  W.  Killam. 

W.      J.      Hammond      (Sheffield 

Farms,  Slawson,  Decker  Co.) 
F.  M.  Aldrich. 
Barber  A  Fish. 
F.  S.  Button. 
Wm.  Stebbins. 
D.  A.  Spjerry. 
Fred.  E.  Brown. 

A.  H.  Fay. 


O.    Ilerrington,    North   Bangor, 
N.Y. 


North  Bangor,  N.  Y '  O.  Hcrrington. 
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Franklin  County  —  {Cfmtinued) 


NAMB   or    PI<AKT 


Franklin   Co.    Creamery    A    Con-' 
denaed  Milk  Co.,   B.   A  Cond. 

Mflk 

Gilt  Ed«e  Creamery,  B 

Gold  Coin  Creamery  Co.,  B 

Hapgood,  Cream 

Hap«ood,C 

Hanrood  Creamery,  B 

Keeler  Creamery,  B 

BialcMie  Creamery,  B.  ft  C 

Malone,  M.  S 


Maple  Creamery,  B 

Maple  Leaf  Creamery,  B . . 
Maple  Street  Creamery,  B . 


Moira,B.  AM. 


Mountain  Creamery,  B 

Mutual  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  M.  S. . 

St.  Lawrence  Valley  Creamery,  B. 
(Thu  includes  Grow  and  Drimi 
St.  Skimmer) 

St.  Regis  Falls  Creamery,  B 

St.  Regis  River  Creamery,  B 

Silr^r  Siting  Creamery,  B.  ft  C. . . . 

Sperry  Creamery.  M.  ft  C 

Springdale  Creamery,  B 

Springfield  Creamery.  (This  in- 
cludes the  Hutchins  Skimmer), 
B.&C 

Trout  River  Creamery,  C 

Twin  Bridge,  B 

West  Bellmont   Creamery,   B.    ft 

Cram 

WestriUe  Center  Creamery,  B.  ft  C. 


p.    O.    ADDBB80 

PROPRIKTOR     OR     llANAQKB     AND 
P.  O.  ADDRESS  VHKN  DirnBRBMT 
rHOM    rACTORT    ADDSESa 

t 

North  Bangor,  N.  Y 

Moira.  N.  Y 

O.  Herrington. 
Stiles  ft  Erwin. 

Fort  Covington,  N.  Y 

Belmont,  N.  Y 

McArtney  ft  Sperry. 

J.  M.  Hapcood.  Malone.  N.  Y. 

Constable.  N.  Y.  f 

K.  H.  Walbridge,  Malone.  N.  Y. 
Chas.  Erwin. 

Bniflhton.  N.  Y 

Malone,  N.  Y 

T.  J.  Shields. 

Malone,  N  Y 

K.  H.  Walbridge. 

Malone,  N.  Y 

John  D.  Blume  (Sheffield  Farms. 

Moira.  N.  Y 

Slawson,  Decker  Co.) 
J»ff^  O'Connor. 

North  Bangor,  N.  Y 

Chateaugay.  N.  Y.,  R.  F 
D.l 

G.  C.  ft  C.  E.  Walker. 
Wills  Bros. 

Moira,  N.Y 

Whippleville,  N.  Y 

Burke.  N.Y 

Bombay,  N.Y 

St.  Regis  Falls,  N.  Y 

Hogansburg.  N.  Y 

Brushton,  N.  Y., R.  F.  D.2 

Sperry.  N.Y 

Dickinson  Center 

South  Bangor,  N.  Y 

Trout  Riv^r,  N.  Y 

Burke,  N.Y 

Malone.  N.Y 

Westville  Center,  N.  Y... . 


N.  G.  Hilts,  Mgr..  Levy  Dairy 

Co. 
U.  W.  KiUam. 
Mutual  MUk  ft  Cream  Co.,  214 

East  22d  st..  New  York  City. 


B.  D.  Richardson. 
M.  B.  Larrabe. 
E.  H.  Totam. 

C.  T.  Tryon. 
Norman  Willson,  Mgr. 
W.  S.  Martin. 


Frank  B.   Allen,   Longmeadow, 
Mass. 

D.  A.  Sperry,  Constable.  N.  Y. 
N.  F.  Wilson. 

• 

J.  M.  Hapgood. 

C.   Herrington,    North   Bangor, 
N.Y. 


Broadalbtn  Creamery,  B . . 
Clark  Lens,  Creamery,  B . 

Crown  Creamery,  B 

E«gle  Creamery 

Ephratah  Creamery,  M.  8 
Fuhon  County  Milk  Co. . 
loiEham  Mills  Dairy,  C. . . 

t«»»  Creamery 

Willow  Creek  Factory,  C. 


Fulton  County 

Broadalbin.  N.  Y 

Gloversvillc.  N.  Y 

Johnstown,  N.Y 

Gloversville,  N.  Y 

Ephratah,  N.  Y 

Johnstown,  N.Y 

St.John»ville.  N.  Y.... 

GloversviUe,  N.  Y 

Ephratah,  N.Y 


J.  T.  Hughes. 

Clark  Lens. 

Charles  O.  Cross  ft  Sons. 

E.  W.  Mills,  145  North  Main  st. 

David  Watts,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

John  E.  Beakle,  R.  F.  D.  2. 

Ross  Johnson. 

W.  H.  Lena. 

Allan  C.  Richaid. 
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Genesee  County 

NAME   OP   PLiLNT 

• 

p.   O.    ADDRB0S 

PROPBIETOR     OR     MANitGER     AND 
P.  O.  ADDRESS  WHEN  DIFFERENT 
FROM   FACTORY   ADDRESS 

AlAZfind<^r  Kftctorv.  0 r 

Alexander.  N.  Y 

W.  E.  Moulton. 

Beechnut  Factory,  B.  &C 

Bvron  Factorv.  B 

Le  Roy.  N.  Y 

J.  F.  Hager. 

Byron.  N.  Y 

Horace  ScarLs. 

The  Fargo  Dairy.  M.  S 

Batavia.  N.  Y 

Warren  Farso.  208  E.  Main  st. 

Indian  Falls  Factory.  B 

Indian  Falls,  N.  Y 

Pavilion,  N.Y 

F.  E.  Reynolds. 

Pavilion  Factory,  B 

A.  R.  Bunee. 

Halcott  Center  Creamery,  B 


Hensonville     Cooperative  Cream- 
ery, B 

Hunter  Creamery,  B 


Greene  County 

Halcott  Center,  N.  Y. . . . 


Hensonville,  N.  Y 


Hunter,  N.Y 


Locust  Grove  Creamery.  B Oak  Hill,  N.  Y. . 

Prattsville  Dairy  Co.,  B Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

8.  F.  8.  D.  Co.,  M.  8 Ashland,  N.  Y.  . 


8.  F.  8.  D.  Co..  M.  8. 


8.  F.  S.  D.Co.,  M.S. 


Windham  Elcin  Creamery,  B . 


I.«xington,  N.  Y. 


Prattsville.  N.  Y 


Windham.  N.Y. 


Halcott  Center  Creamery  Co., 
Walton. 

Geo.  R.  Winchell. 

Max  Blum.  142  Reade  st..  New 

York  City. 
G.  C.  DeWitt. 

E.  L.  Moore. 

Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson,  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  st..  New 

York  City. 
8he£5eld  Farms,  Blawson,  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  st..  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson,  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  st.,  New 

York  City. 

F.  W.  Braunlich. 


Herkimer  County 


BartoHiUtC. 
Burt  Grove,  C. 


Bush,  C 

Busy  Comer,  C .  . . 

Carpenter,  C 

Caswell  Corners,  C . 
Cave,  Samuel  C. . . 


Cedarville  Milk  A  Cream  Co,  B. 

AC 

Cedarville,  M.  8 


LitUe  Falls,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D 

Herkimer,  N.  Y.^  R.  F. 

D.l 

Mohawk,  N.Y..R.'F.D.  2 
Mohawk,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 
Poland,  N.  Y,  R.  F.  D.  1 
Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. . . 
Cold   Brook,   N.   Y..   R. 


CedarviUe,  N.  Y..., 
West  Winfield,  N.Y. 


Little  Falls,  N.Y..R.F.D 

Cold  Brook.  N.  Y 

DolgeviUe,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 


Clover  Valley.  C 

Cold  Brook,  C 

Cold  Creek.  C 

Cold  Spring  Dairy  Products  Co., 

M.  S I  Mohawk,  N.  Y 

Cornstalk  Home  Dairy,  C I  g^isbury,  N.  Y 

Cramers  Comers  Cheese  Factoryl 

Association,  C I       ^i  Plain,  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D 


Truman  Belling. 

• 

Ward  Wakeman. 
L.  Springer. 
Chester  Caguin. 

E.  W.  Coon,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Harvey  Eckler. 

James  P.  Nellis. 

Grant  HoUenbeck  A  Son. 
Borden's  Condensed    Milk  Co., 

108  Hudson  st..    New     Yoric 

City. 
C.  Shant. 

F.  D.  Fox. 
Isaac  Fox. 

L.  W.  Branch. 
Stephen  Cornstalk. 

Cramers  Cwners  Cheese  Factory 
Association. 


Daibt  Stations  and  Factories 
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Herkimer  County  —  (Continued) 


3f  AMS  or    FLAltT 


Crrstal  Sprinc,  B , 
CoUeD.C 


DedcC 

Dickcr'a  Dairy.  C 


EaetWmfiald.M.8. 


EaunTi]]e,C 

Empire  State  Dmiry,  M.  S . . . . 
^pire  State  Dairy  Co.,  M.  S 

F^yrSrld  CeDtennial.  C 

FaiiMd  Dairy  Awoeiation.  C. 
Fisher.  F.  J.  C 


GleosidcC. 


GraveBviBe.  M.  S 

Hcndersoa  Aanociaiiaii,  C . 

HerkinMr,  M.  S 

}I1II  Creamery.  B 


Indian  Castle.  M.  8 

JackwMibinr|[.  M.  S 

JordaoTiOe  Milk  and  Cream  Co., 

B.AC 

Kest  Bridte.  M.  S 


KeBer,  A..  C 

Levy  Dairy  Co..  M.  8 

UntB.S.P..B.  &C 


UtchfieU  Milk  Co..  Inc..  C. 


Utt]eFeIb,C 

Little  Falla,  M.  8 

McArtkor.  D.,  C 

McCredy  8ta.  No.  0.  C. . 
MeKooDs  Crooaiiic*  M.  8. 


McVoy.  R.  8.  C 

Miehicaa  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  C. 
Kfiehigan  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  C. 

Miller  ft  Owens.  B 

MiOera  Mills,  M.  8 

Movnd  Creek.  C 


r,  N.Y 

Richfield  Sprincs.  N.  Y.. 

Mohawk.  N.  Y..  R.  F.J).  3 
Cold  Brook.    N.   Y..   R. 

F  D  1 
West  Winfleld.  N.  Y..  R. 

F.  D 

Little  Falls.  N.  Y 

DoIgeviUe,  N.  Y 

Little  Falls.  N.  Y 

Utile  Falls.  N.Y 

IJttle  Falls.  N.  Y 

Cold  Brook.   N.   Y..  R. 

F  D  1 
Uttle  Falls,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D.  6 

GravesvUle.  N.  Y 

Jordanville.  N.  Y 

Herkimer,  N.Y 

Little    Falls,    N.    Y.,  R. 

D.  4 

LittleFalls,N.Y.R.F.D.. 
Mohawk,  N.Y..R.F.D.  3 

Jordanville.  N.  Y 

Herkimer.  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D.2 

Little  Falls.  N.  Y 

MiddleviUe,  N.  Y 

Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D.  1 

nion,  N.  Y 


PBOranDTOR  OR  MANAOXB  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRESS  WBBN  DirPaRBMT 
FROM  FACTOBT  ADDRXSS 


Murphy's  Home  Dairy,  B 

Newport   Cooperative  Dairy  Co., 

M.8 

Newport  HiD.  B.  A  C 


Little  Falls,  N.  Y 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y 

Grant,  N.  Y 

Mohawk.  N.Y.,R.F.D.  3 
Richfield  Springs.  N.  Y. . 

Cold  Brook,  R.  F.  D.  1... 

Frankfort,  N.  Y 

Newport.  N.Y 

Herkimer,  N.Y 

MiUers  MiUs,  N.  Y 

CoW   Brook,    N.   Y..   R. 

FD   1 
Salisbury,  N.  Y 

Newport.  N.Y 

Newport.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 


N«wTine,C Uttle  Falls.  N.  Y 

North  Utchfield,  C CUyville.  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D. 


Wm.  MoKencm. 

C.  Oarline. 
John  D.  Cramsr. 

Mn».  C.  M.  Dicker. 

Standard    Dairy    Co..    611-613 
East  12th  St.,  New  York  City. 
W.  J.  Eaton. 
Ralph  Wheeler. 
Edward  Gray. 
R.  H.  ^rood. 
T.  Atkins. 

F.  J.  Fisher. 

George  Veitch. 
J.  H.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
C/.  W^.  Cnmm. 
Frank  Black. 

Lee  Ownes. 
H.  J.  Phelps. 

F.  D.  Hinman. 

C  tI  ,  Cnmm. 

C.  E.  Buell. 
Willard  Keller. 
George  A.  Bloes. 

S.  P.  Unts. 

Br  adley  Fuller,  Secretary,  Utioa 

N.Y. 
T.  Atkins. 
E.  Higfins. 

D.  McArthur. 

G.  H.  Van  Slyke. 

Southwell  ft  Barton.  360  Myrtle, 

ave.,  Brooklyn. 
R.  8.  McVoy. 

Worth  D.  Kyser  (Bordens). 
Albert  Borst  (Bordens). 
Miller  ft  Owens. 
H.  F.  Backus,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Eugene  Hemstreet. 
C.  H.  Murphy. 

G.  W.  Bishop. 

Jas.   P.   Brown   ft  Son.   Utica, 

N.Y. 
Jacob  ZoUer  Co. 
J.  D.  Young,  Caasville. 
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Herkimer  County  —  (Continued) 


NAMB   or  PLANT 


North  Norway,  C . 
North  Winfield,C, 

Old  Fairfield,  C. 
Old  Manheim,  C . 


p.   O.   ADDBBB8 


Old  Saliabury,  C 

Platform,  C 

Poland.  M.  S 

RaQBom,  C.  W.,  C, 


Rising  Star,  C 

RookdaleCo,  M.  S 

Ruby,  C 

Schuyler  Centennial,  C. 


Schuyler  Junction.  M.  S. 

Shady  Brook,  C 

Shady  Brook.  C 

Sheila  Bush,  C 

Slate  Ridge,  C 

Smalls  Bush,  C 


Snyder  Bros.  Home  Dairy.  C . 


Snyder,  John,  Home  Dairy,  C. . 

South  Columbia,  M.  S 

Starkville  Skimming  Station,  C. 

Sunny  Hill.  B 

UbIer,C 


Van  Homeeville,  C. . 
West Winfield.  M.S. 


Gray,  N.Y 

West  Winfield,  N.  Y..  R 

F.D 

F^rfield.  N.  Y 

Little   Falls.    N.   Y.,   R. 

F.  D 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y 

MiddleviUe,  N.  Y 

Poland.  N.Y 

Little  Falls.  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

F.  D.,  2 

Mohwak.N.  Y.,R.F.D.2 

West  Winfield. 

Middleville,  N.Y 

Frankfort.  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D.  1 

Frankfort.  N.Y 

Deerfield.  N.Y 

Newport,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 
Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y 

Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D.  1 

Cold   Brook,   N.   Y..   R. 

F  D  1 
Cold   Brook.    N.    Y..    R. 

F  D  1 
Richfield  Springs,  N.Y... 
Fort  Plain,  N.Y.R.  F.D. 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y 

Frankfort,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D.  1 

Van  Hornesville,  N.Y 

West  Winfield 


PHOPRIETOH  OB  MANAGER  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRBSa  WHEN  DIFFERENT 
FROM    FACTORY    ADDRE88 


Sylvester  Stanley. 

J.  D.  Young,  Cassville. 
C.  W.  Rice. 

Joseph  Rice. 
E.  J.  Burrell. 

A.  Harter  A  C.  W.  Willard. 
J.  £.  Rosasoo. 

C.  W.  Ransom. 
N.  H.  Conrad. 
J.  H.  Curtis. 
J.  R.  Peters. 

Elmer  Farrington. 
James's.  Lewis. 
J.  Reagan. 
John  R.  Rojan. 
Samuel  Gordon. 
R.  D.  Cooper. 

Earl  Ward. 

G.  &  F.  Snyder. 

Fred  Snyder. 

H.  F.  Backus,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Chas.  N.  Smith. 

J.  D*.  Frederiksen. 

W.  J.  Ubler. 

B.  Whipple,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Eugene  Case  (Borden's). 


Jefferson  County 


Adams  Center  Milk  Station,  M.  S., 
C.  A  Cream 


Antwerp  Factory.  B.  &  C. 

Atwood.  C 

Amstein,  H  ,  M.  S 


Bacon  McNeil.  C. 
BalU,  C 


Bayview,  C 

BeckeUiaupt  Comb.  No.  2,  C. . . 
Beckelhaupt  Comb.  No.  3,  C. . . 
Beckelkaupt  Comb.  No.  5,  C. . . 
Beckelhaupt  Comb.  No.  7,  C. . . 
Beckelhaupt  Comb.  No.  8,  C. . . 
Beckelhaupt  Comb.  No.  9,  C. . , 
Beckelhaupt  Comb.  No.  10,  C. . 


Adams  Center,  N.  Y , 

Antwerp,  N.  Y 

Watertown,  N.  Y.... 
Philadelphia,  N.Y... 


Theresa,  N.Y 

Lafargeville,  N.  Y. 


Dexter,  N.  Y 

Redwood,  N.  Y 

Lafargeville,  N.Y 

Theresa,  N.Y 

f  her(»a,  N.Y 

jledwood,  N.Y 

*^wood.N.Y.,R.  F.D. 
;J^ereBa,N.Y.,R.F.D.. 


Libby,  McNeU  4c  Libby,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

F.  X.  Baumert  A  Co. 

Jacob  Vogt. 

H.  Arnstein,  E.  L.  Steunhauser, 
Manager. 

Jos.  Vock  &  Son. 

Henry  Leonhardt,  Alexandria 
Bay.  N.  Y. 

Fred.  Londsdale. 

A.  Beckelhaupt,  Redwood.  N.  Y. 

A.  Beckelhaupt,  Redwood,  N.  Y. 

A.  Beckelhaupt.  Redwood.  N.  Y. 

A.  Beckelhaupt,  Redwood,  N.  Y. 

A.  Beckelhaupt,  Redwood,  N.  Y . 

A.  Beckelhaupt.  Redwood.  N.Y. 

A  Beckelhaupt.  Redwood.  N.  Y. 


Dairy  Stations  and  Factories 
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Jefferson  County  —  {Continued) 


or  puurr 


Bcckdhaapt  Comb.  No.  12,  C. 
BMkelhAupt  Comb.  No.  13.  C 
B«ckeUiMpt  Comb.  No.  15.  C. . 
BeckeUwupt  Comb.  No.  16,  C. 

Beckdhaupt  Comb.  No.  17,  C. 

Beekelbaupt  Comb.  No.  19,  C. 
B«ck«ith  Creamery.  B.  4c.  M. . 
Bdleville.  B.  A  C 


Black  River.  C.AM. 


Brookside  Cheese  Factory,  C. . 

Buckminster,  C 

Bullard.  H.  A..  (DriU  WeU).  C 


C»pe  Vineeni  Creamery,  B . 
Carthece.  M.  S 


Cascade.  B.  A  C. 


Champkui  ViDase,  B.  AC 

Om^  Coroera,  C 

■Chaumont,  C 

Clayton  Milk  Station.  C.  A  M 


CoU  Brook.  C. 


CcJdSprincB.  AC. 

Colnmhtan.  C 

Creaoent,  C 

Dexur  Dairy  Co.,  C. 

DianuMid,  C 

Di£k9oa.C 

Doagia«.C 

Eamea*  C 

East  Antwerp,  C.  .  . . 
East  Rodman,  C 


Ear^a,B.  AC 
ETaoaMiDa.  C. 


Exeekior,  C 

Fairriew.  M.  8 

Ftfmas*.  B.  AC. 

FlatRock.C 

FoxCTeek,C 

Pulta,  C 

Galloway  Street,  C 


p.   O.   ADDBKSa 


G*ttt,C 

Gilt  Edce  Creamery  (Taylor  Fao- 

tory),B.  AC 

Goiiki.C 


Redwood,  N.  Y.,  R.  P.  D. . 
Clayton,  N.Y..R.F.D.. 

LafargeviUe,  R.  F.  D 

Lafargeville.    N.    Y.,    R. 

F.  D 

Orleans  Corners,   N.   Y., 

R.  F.  D 

Lsrme,  R.  F.  D 

FineView,  N.  Y 

BdleviUe,  N.  Y 

Black  River,  N.  Y 

Rodman,  N.Y 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

SterlingviUe,    N.    Y.,    R. 

F.D 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y 

Carthage,  N.  Y 

Watertown,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D.2 

Carthage,  N.Y 

Theresa,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D .  . 

Chaumont,  N.  Y 

Clayton,  N.Y 

LafargeviUe.    N.    Y.,    R. 

F.  D 

Redwood,  NY 

FineView,  N.Y 

Philadelphia,  N.  Y 

Dexter,  N.Y 

Mannaville,  N.  Y 

Antwerp,  N.  Y 

Theresa,  N.  Y 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

Antwerp,  N.  Y 

East  Rodman,  N.  Y 

Watertown.  R.  F.  D.  5. . . 
Evans  Mills,  N.  Y 

Limerick,  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D.  2. 

Pamelia,  N.  Y 

Clayton,  N.Y 

Fleasis,  N.  Y 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y 

Watertown,  N.Y 

Philadelphia,  N.  Y 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

MannsviUe.  N.  Y 

Evans  Mills,  N.  Y 


raOP&IBTOR  OR  MANAGXB  AND 
P.  O.  ADOBB88  WBBN  DIPPERCNT 
PBOM   rACTOBT   ADDBBSB 


A.  Beekelbaupt.  Redwood,  N.  Y. 
A.  Beekelbaupt,  Redwood,  N.  Y. 
A.  Beekelbaupt,  Redwood,  N.  Y. 

A.  Beekelbaupt,  Redwood,  N.  Y. 

A.  Beekelbaupt,  Redwood,  N.  Y. 
A.  Beekelbaupt,  Redwood,  N.  Y. 
W.  G,  Beckwith. 
W.  H.  Green,  Adams.  N.  Y.,  R. 

F.  D.  3. 
Frank  F.  Hatch.  105  West  46tb 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Gomer  Davis. 
Jacob  Vogt. 

H.  A.  Bullard. 
W.  F.  Drennen  A  Co. 
Henry  Anstein,  101  West  140th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Vernon  H.  Peck. 
W.  H.  Loomis. 
Chris  Dugan. 
J.  J.  Dillenbeck. 

UUman  A  Hauk,  513  West  ISlat 
at., "New  York  City. 

Frank  DoUinger. 

Emmet  Moore. 

W.  G.  Beckwith. 

F.  X.  Baumert,  Antwerp,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  Phelps. 
J.  J.  Laufear. 

F.  X.  Baumert  A  Co. 

Arthur  Stewart. 

H.  C.  Eames,  321  Winslow  st. 

Elmer  Swem. 

Fred.  P.  Dunnaway,  Water- 
town,  N.  Y. 

S.  A.  Hall. 

F.  X.  Baumert  A  Co.,  Antwerp. 
N.Y. 

John  Dietrich. 

R.  P.  Grant,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 

R.  P.  Grant. 

Clark  Walts. 

B.  W.  Hentae,  3-Mile  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Jacob  Vogt. 

Frank  Hoover  A  Son,  Sterling- 
viUe. N.  Y. 
Jacob  Vogt. 

W.  J.  Grant. 
S.  N.  Gould. 
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Jefferson  County  —  (CotUiniied) 


NAMB  OF   PLANT 


Great  Bend,  M.  8 

Grenadier  Island,  C 

Grindstone,  C 

Haas.  John,  C 

Hadsall  db  Orvis,  C 

Haller,  Conrad,  C 

HaUs  C<Nrner8,  C 

Hartman  Factory,  ■  J<^m,  C , 

Henderson,  B.  &  C, 

ICUside  Factory,  B.  &  C 

Hill  Spring  Cheese  Factory,  B.  ft  C 

Holmes,  C 

Hoover  &  Son,  Frank,  C 

Howland,  C 

Hyde  Creek 

Indian  River,  C 

Jefferson  Valley,  C 

Keens,  M.  S 

Kelsey  Bridge.  C 

Lafargeville,  M.  S 

Lake  View,  C 

Leonhardt,  C 

Lime  Road,  C 

Lorraine  Milk  Co.,  B.  &  C 

Mannsville  Cheese  Factory,  C 

Mannsville  Milk  Station,  M.  S 

Mi^le  Grove,  B.  &  C 

Mather  Bros.,  B.  ft  C 

Mellins  Bay,  C 

New  Connecticut,  C 

New  Model,  Dairy  Product  Co.,  B, 

ftC 

North  Rodman,  C 

Ontario  Factory,  B.  ft  C 

Orleans  Valley,  C 

Orleans  Center,  C 

Orleans  Comers,  M.  8 

Pamelia  Center,  C 

Patrons.  C 

Perry,  C 

Philadelphia  Cheesa   Faetory,   C. 
ftM 


PBOPRIBTOB  OB  MANAQBB  AHB 
P.  O.  ▲DDBXaS  WHBN  DIFFEBBNT 
FBOM  FACTOBY   ADO! 


Great  Bend.  N.  Y, 


Cape  Vincent,  N.Y... 

Clayton.  N.Y 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

Felts  MiHs.  N.  Y 

Lafargeville,  N.  Y 

Antwerp,  N.Y....... 

Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. 
Henderson,  N.  Y 


Philadelphia,  N.  Y. 


Omar,  N.Y 

There8a.N.Y 

SterlingviUe,  N.  Y 

Theresa.  N.Y 

Orleans     Four     Corners. 

N.Y 

Carthage.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 

Theresa.  N.Y 

Hailsboro,  N.  Y 


Theresa,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D 

LafargeviUe,  N.  Y 

Evans  Mills,  N.  Y 

Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y. . 

Clayton,  N.  Y 

Lorraine,  N.  Y 

Mannsville,  N.  Y 

Mannsville,  N.  Y 

Mannsville,  N.  Y 

Adams,  R.  F.  D.  3 

Cape  Vincent,  N.Y 

Theresa,  N.Y 


Lambert  Dairy  Co.,  615  Wert 
129th  St,  New  York  City. 

John  D.  Fitsgerald. 

R.  P.  Grant. 

John  Vogt. 

Geo.  O.  Orvis,  Black  River.  N.Y. 

Conrad  Haller. 

F.  X.  Baumert  ft  Co. 

John  Hartman. 

Henry  Bonnett,  Secy,  Adams, 
R.  F.  D.  3. 

F.  X.  Baumert  ft  Co.,  Antwerp. 
N.Y. 

O.  M.  Snow,  Secretaiy. 

Jos.  Vock  ft  Son. 

Frank  Hoovtf. 

Jos.  Vock  ft  Son. 

F.  W.  Shimel,  Secretaiy. 

F.  X.  Baumert  ft  Co.,  Antwerp, 

N.Y. 
Isaac  Shell. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

H.  M.  Lasher.  Mgr. 
Joe.  Vock  ft  Son. 
L.  Dietrich. 

Joe.  Vock  ft  Son.  Theresa,  N.  Y. 
Henry     Leonhardt,     Redwood. 

N.Y. 
R.  P.  Grant. 
O.  W.  Tucker. 

Jefferson  County  Creamery  Co. 
J.  H.  Mullar.  130  West  eist  st, 

New  York  City. 
E.  J.  Rudd. 

A.  A.  Scott,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
Ray  Dodge,  Secretary. 
Joseph  Vock  ft  Son. 


Henderson,  N.Y T.  J.  Lyng  Bros. 

Adams  Center.  N.  Y W.  E.  Sill  ft  J.  R.  tHllon. 


Sacket  Harbor.  N.  Y 

Orleans     Four     Corners, 

N.Y 

Lafargeville,  N.Y 

Orleans  Comers.  N.  Y. . . 

Watertown.  N.  Y..  R.  F. 
D.  4 


Brownsville.  N.Y 
Limerick,  N.  Y.. . 


Philadelphia.  N.  Y 


A.  A.  Phelps.  Dexter,  N.  Y. 

UUman  ft  Hauk,  New  York  City. 
James  Haggart. 

Ullman    ft    Hank,    New    York 
City. 

F.    X.    Baumert  Co.,  Antwerp, 

N.Y. 
Walter  E.  Walker. 
L.  S.  Perry. 

Wm.  Flath. 
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XAMB  or  rULST 


O.    ADDRKSH 


Philadelphia.  M.  S 

Piorepont  Bianor,  M.  S, 

Pillar  Point  Central.  B.AC 

Pillar  Point  Union,  C 

Pleasant  Valley.  C 

Point  Peninsular  Creamery,  C . . . 

Pool,C 

Redwood  Station,  M.  S 

Reynold8,C 

RieeB  Milk  Station,  M.  S 

River,  C 

Rivernde.B.  AC 

Rock  Brook.  B.  A  C 

Rocky  Ledce.  C 

Rodman  Villase  Factory,  B.  A  C. 
Roaemary  Creamery,  B 

Roaemary  Creamery  Co.,  C 

Rodere.  B.  A  M 

Sandy  Creek,  C 

Sooville.  C 

Shurtleff  Station.  M.  8 

Sihrer  Creek.  C 

Smith  Dairy  Co.,  B.  A  C 

South  Brook,  C 

South  Champion  Factory,  B.  A.  C 

Sprague  A  Pipo",  C 

Sprins  Cheese  Factory,  C 

^iriBger,  C 

Star  Brook,  C 

Sterlincville,  C.  A  M 

Stewart,  C 

StiD.C 

Stone  Milla  Union,  C 

Sonny  Side,  C 

Tayk«rville,B.  AC 

ThercM  Milk  Station,  M.  S 

1000  bland  Cheese  Factory.  C . . . 
Thousand  Island  Creamery,  B.  A  C 

Three  Mile  Bay,  C 

Trout,  C 

Ill  — 2 


Philadelphia,  N.  Y 

Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y. . 

Dexter,  N.Y 

Limerick,  N.Y..R.  F.D.I 
Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y 

Point  Peninsular,  N.  Y. . . 

Theresa,  N.  Y 

Redwood.  N.Y 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

Rices.  N.Y 

Theresa,  N.Y 

Ox  Bow,  N.Y 

Evans  Mills.  N.  Y 

Evans  Mills,  N.  Y 

Rodman.  N.  Y 

Smithville.  N.  Y 

Adams,  N.  Y 

Rosiere.  N.Y 

Rodman,  N.  Y 

Watertown,  N.  Y 

Philadelphia,  N.  Y 

Rodman,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. . 

Adams,  N.  Y 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y 

Copenhacen.  R.  F.  D.  3 .  . 

Theresa.  N.Y 

Philadelphia.  N.  Y 

Redwood.  N.Y 

Barnes  Comers,  N.  Y. . . . 
Sterlingville,  N.  Y 

Evans  Mills,  N.  Y 

Theresa,  N.Y 

Lafargeville.    N.    Y.,    R. 

F.D 

Evans  Mills.  N.  Y 

Copenhagen.  N.  Y..  R.  F. 

D.3 

Theresa.  N.  Y 

Clayton.  N.Y 

Alexandria  Bay.  N.Y  ... 
ThreeMUeBay,  N.  Y... 
Evans  Mttls.  N.  Y 


ZROPRIKTOR  OR  MANAQBR  AND 
P.  O.  AnDRBflS  WBRN  miTBXBNT 
PROM   PACTORT   ADDRESS 


Henry  Amstein.  101  West  140th 

St..  New  York  City. 
Wm.  Slothman.  23  Margin  St.. 

New  York  City. 

C.  C.  Meams. 
W.  H.  B.  Smith. 

George  Laird,  Secretary.  Rositfe, 
N.Y. 

Failing  Brothers. 

Jos.  Vock  A  Son. 

B.  H.  Marks,  New  York  City. 

John  Vogt. 

Tuting  A  Heimas.  603  Washing- 
ton St.,  New  York  City. 

Jos.  Vook  A  Son. 

Dixon  A  Gleas<m. 

E.  J.  Biche. 

F.  X.  Baumert  Co..  Antwerp, 
N.Y. 

Davis  A  Casler. 

Roaemary  Creamery  Co.,  Adams 

N.Y. 
Rosemary  Creamery  Co..  Adams, 

N.Y. 
M.  G.  Gosier,  Secretary. 
O.  N.  Heath. 
Jacob  Vogt. 
Model   Dairy   Co.,   246  Eighth 

ave.,  New  York  City. 
Jacob  Davis. 

G.  S.  Robbins. 
P.  S.  Judd. 
Robert  Cramer. 
Jos.  Vock  A  Son. 
W.  O.  Markwich. 
Hiram  Haff(»'d. 

M.  L.  Thompson,  Croghan,  N.  Y. 
H.  Arnstein,  101  West  140th  st.. 

New  York  City. 
F.  X.  Baumert  A  Co.,  Antwerp, 

N.Y, 
Joe.  Vock  A  Son. 

Zenas  Dean. 

S.  A.  A  A.  E.  Hehner. 

D.  A.  Goodrich. 

Central  Dairy  Co.,  326  East  103d 
St.,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

R.  P.  Grant. 

Burton  S.  Tracy. 

J.  Wells  Taft.  Manager. 

F.  X.  Baumert  A  Co..  Antwerp, 
N.Y. 
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KAMA   OF   rhAVT 


Trout  Brook,  C 

Vogt.C 

Walters,  C 

Warren  Settlement,  C 

Watertown  Valley,  B.  &  C 

Weet  Carthage,  C 

Wheeler.  C 

William  No.  2,  C 

Wilna  Central  Factory.  C 

Wilna  Farms  Co.,  B.  db  C 

Wilson  Bay,  C 

Wind  Mill.  C 

Woolworth  Cheese  Factory,  C 

Worth  Butter.   Cheese   &  Cream 

Co.,  B.  &  C 

Worth  Center  Cheese  Factory.  C. . 
Yost,  B.  &  C 

Alexander  CampbeO,  M.  8 

Alcer  Faptory,  B 

Ankin,  C 

Arctic  Union.  B.  &  C 

Barnes'  Comers.  B.  AC 

Beach  Hill.  C 

Beaver  Falls.  M.  S 

Black  River  VaUey  Cream  A  Milk 
Co..  M.  S 

Boston  Brand,  B.  &  C 

Bums  Factory,  F.  M.,  B.  ft  C 

Castorland.  M.  ft  C 

Cedar  Spring.  C 

Cloverdale  Cheese  Factory,  B.  ft  C. 
Conflers  Comers,  C 

Copenhagen  Condensary.  Cond.  M. 

ftc...: 

Crown  Brand  M.  Co.,  B.  ft  C 

Crystal  Brook,  C 

Dairy  Hill  Cheese  Factory.  B.  ft  C. 
Deer  River,  M.  S 


p.    O.    AODBBSS 


Carthage,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 


Watertown.  N.  Y 

Watertown.  N.  Y 

Rosiere,  N.  Y 

Bums  Mills,  N.  Y 

Carthage.  N.  Y 

Theresa,  N.  Y 

Watertown.  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D.  2 

Carthage,  N.  Y 

Carthage.  N.  Y 

Cape  Vincent,  N.  Y.,  R. 

F.  D 

Watertown.  R.  F.  D 

Carthage.  N.  Y 


WorthvUle.  N.  Y 

Adams,  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D 
Antwerp,  N.  Y , 


PROPRIETOB  OR  MANAGER  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRESS  WHEN  DIPFBRENT 
ntOM   FACTORY    ADORESft 


F.  X.  Baumert  ft  Co.,  Antwerp, 

N.  Y. 
Jacob  Vogt. 
Jacob  Vogt. 
Geo.  H.  Gomeiri. 
li.  Polley. 
Charles  E.  Besah. 
Jos.  Vock  ft  Son. 

M.  A.  SUcher. 

Jas.  Pierce. 

A.  B.  Vickler,  Manager. 

F.  H.  Moore,  Secretary. 

G.  B.  McMuUin. 
Mrs.  8.  A.  Woolworth. 

C.  D.  Hitchcock. 
J.  M.  O'Connor. 
Dizon  ft  Gleason. 


Kings  County 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y I   Alexander  Campbell   Milk   Co., 

802  Fulton  st. 


Lewis  County 

Martinsburg,  N.  Y .  .  . . 
ConsUbleviUe.  N.  Y... 

Croghan.  N.  Y 

Barnes'  Comers.  N.  Y . 

Croghan.  N.  Y 

Beaver  Falls.  N.  Y 


Lyons   Falls.    N.    Y.,    R. 
F  D   1 

Lowville,  N.  Y 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y..  R.  F. 

D.2 

Castorland,  N.  Y 


Glenfield,  N.  Y 

ConstableviHe,  R.  F.  D.  1 
West  I^yden,  N.  Y 


Copenhagen,  N.  Y. 


Denmark,  N.  Y 

Boyd,  N  Y 

ConsUbleviUe.  N.  Y. 
Deer  River,  N.  V... 


G.  W.  Alger. 
Edward  O.  Ankin. 
George  Bush. 
Loren  D.  Fox. 
Henry  Mers. 

Alex.   Campbell   Milk  Co.,   802 
Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


John  Lemkau,  678  East  113th  st.. 

New  York  City. 
H.  O.  Davis. 

John  May. 

Central    Dairj'    Co,    326    East 

103d  St.,  New  York  City. 
M.  J.  Fries. 
Fred  Krambuhl. 
Philip  Scheidleman,   192  Variok 

St.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

Brown  ft  Bailey  Co.,  90  Third 

ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
J.  T.  Martin,  Secretary. 
Dan  Ryan.  Copenhagen.  N.  Y. 
Edward  Miller. 
H.  M.  .^ohwars,  New  York^City 
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KAMB  or    PLAKT 


P.  o.  ADOBsaa 


Do^y  Stotioa,  M.  db  C Leyden  Station,  N.  Y 


Ddbaon  Cheese  Factory,  C 

DooBer,  C 

Ut^B.AC 

East   BlartiiHkrarg    Milk    Station. 

M.  a 

I 

Erie.C : 

Eieddor  Factory.  C j 

Fall  Brook  or  Pinney  Settlement.  C.  j 

FanDCTB*  Choice,  C 

FiahCKek,C 

Forest  Hill,  B.  ft  C 

Forks,  No.  2,  B.  ft  C 

Farb.B.  ftC 

Glenfieid  Milk  Station,  M.  S  .... 


GomerHm,  C 

Grand  Centnl.  B.  ft  C. 

&ie«.C 


H)KhBiBrket.C... 
HooBeviUe,  B.  ft  C. 


Inpenal,  B.  ftC ••.., 

Jcrden  Falls.  C 

Kamnayer  Creamery,  C.  . .  . 

KirchnCTviDe,  C 

Lake,C 

Ufal  Tender.  B.  ft  C 

Lindsay.  C 

Lowirille  Milk  Station,  M.  S 


LowriDe  Milk  ft  Cream  Co.,  M.  S 
Lyons  FaUs,  M.  S 


McGiath  Factory,  B.  ft  C 

Maple  Ridge,  B.  ftC 

Mayflower,  C 

Meadow  Brook,  B.  ft  C 

Middkbraneh,  C 

MiDer  Cheese  Factory,  B.  ft  C. 
Mohawk  Bin.  B.  ft  C 


Mores  Creek,  C 

Moaotaia  Spring,  C .  . 

.Mud  Lake.  C 

Manoer  Creek,  C 

Natural  Bridie,  M.  S. 


New  Boston.  B.  ft  C. 


Harrisvillc,  N.  Y 

BoonviUe.  N.  Y 

LowviUe.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  4 

East  Martin»burg.  N.  Y .  . 

Harrisville,  N.  Y 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y 

Port  Leyden.  N.  Y 

New  Bremen,  N.  Y 

Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y 

ConstobleviUe,  N.  Y 

Copenhagen,    N.    Y.,    R. 

FD  2 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y 

Glenfieid,  N.Y 

Turin.  N.  Y 

LowviUe,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  4 
Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y..  R.  F. 

D 

Constableville,  N.  Y 

Glenfieid.  N.  Y 

Carthage,  N.  Y 

Croghan,  N.  Y 

BoonvUle,  N.  Y 

Croghan.  N.Y 

Harrisville,  N.Y 

Constableville.  N.Y... 
Florence,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 
Lowville,  N.Y 

LowvUle.  N.  Y 

Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y 

West  Martinsburg,  N.  Y. . 

Martinsburg,  N.Y 

Harrisville,  N.  Y 

Boonville.  N.  Y 

Harrisville,  N.  Y 

Constableville,  N.  Y 

Constableville.  N.  Y..  R. 
F  D  2 

West  Leyden,  N.  Y 

Castorland,  R.  F.  D.  2. . . 

West  Leyden,  N.Y 

Kirchnerville,  N.  Y 

Natural  Bridge,  N.Y... . 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y 


PBOPRIKTOR  OK  MANAGER  AND 
P.  O.  AODRBM  WHEN  DZFrCRENV 
FROM    FACTOBT    ADDRESS 


Uenry  Anster,  101  West  140th 

St..  New  York  City. 
W.  A.  Wear. 
Philip  Domser. 
Glenn  Bellenger. 

McDermoU  Dairy  Co.,  127  West 

42d  St.,  New  York  City. 
H.  W.  Stevens. 
Thomas  Murphy. 
Wm.  F.  Karlen,  Boonville,  N.  Y, 
Wm.  8.  Benton. 
J.  D.  Karlen,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 
Jas.  E.  Allen. 

Chas.  Hubbard. 
W.  E.  Brainard. 
MoDermott  Dairy  Co.,  127  West 

42d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Jacob  Disch. 
R.  C.  Merkley. 

Wm.  F.  Karlen,  BoonvUle.  N.  Y. 

A.  G.  Blum. 

Hargraves    A    Rees,    LowviUe^ 

N.Y. 
George  H.  Vorce. 
Cris  Yoosey. 
A.  G.  Blum. 
P.  J.  Ubich. 
E.  P.  Lake. 
John  O'Shea. 
Frank  Brayton. 
MoDermott  Dairy  Co.,  127  West 

42d  St..  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
John  D.  Moore,  Secretary. 
Henry  Anster,  101  West  140th 

St..  New  York  City. 
J.  A.  McGrath. 
L.  J.  Benton,  Secretary. 
G.  M.  Monier. 
Uriah  Fitch. 
Chas.  Mayhew. 
Hilton  E.  Milb. 

J.  F.  Bower. 

David  Karlen,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
John  Yancey. 
Henry  Sheff . 
A.  N.  Renauz. 

Standard   Dairy   Co..   511,   512 
East  12th  St..  New  York  City. 
E.  J.  Schramp. 
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NAMB   or   PLANT 


New  Bremen  Milk  Station,  M.  S. . 
New  Columbia  Factory.  B.  AC, . 


New  Model,  C. 


Oaeeola,  C 

Pinekney  Comeri,  B.  dc  C. 


Pine  View  Milk  &  Cream  Co..  C . . . 

Pleasant  View.  B.  4c  C 

Plumer,  C 

Pniflsian  Settlement,  C 

Rector.  B.  4  C 

Resets,  C 

Rock  Spring,  C 

Roser,  C 

Searl.  M.  E..  B.  A  C 

Silver  Spring  Dairy  Co..  C 


Sinu  Bros.,  C 

South  Harrisburg,  B.  A  C . 


Star  Brook,  C 

Sterling.  C 

Sulphur  Spring,  B.  dc  C 

Swiss  Creek,  B.  A  C 

Taloottville  Cheese.  Butter,  Milk  A 
Cream  Co 


Thayer  Hill.  C 

Turin  Milk  4c  Cream  Co.,  B.  4c  C. 

Union  Dairy  Factory,  C 

Union  of  Pinekney,  B.  &  C 


VaUeyDale.  C. 


Valley  Spring,  B.  A  C 

Weiler  Corners.  C 

Welsh  Hill  Factory,  C 

West  Harrisburg.  B.  4c  C 

West  Leyden,  C 

West  Martinsburg  Milk  4c  Cheese 
Co.,  C 


p.    O.    ADDRE»1 


New  Bremen,  N.  Y. 


Copenhagen,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D.l 

C<Q>enhagen.  N.  Y..  R.  F. 

D.l 

Osceola.  N.Y 

Copenhagen.    N.    Y..    R. 

F.  D.  2.  Box  6 

Glenfield.  N.  Y 

Caitorland,  N.  Y 

ConsUbleviUe.  N.Y 

West  Leyden,  N.  Y 

Rector,  N.Y 

Constableville,  N.Y 

West  Leyden,  N.  Y 

Ava.  N.  Y 

LowvUle,  N.  Y 

Copenhagen.  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D.l 

West  Leyden.  N.  Y 

Copenhagen.  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D.l 

Barnes'  Corners,  N.  Y .  .  . 

Natural  Bridge.  N.  Y 

LowviUe,  N.Y 

Castorland,  N.  Y 

TalcottviUe,  N.Y 


BoonTiUe.N.  Y 

Turin,  N.Y 

Turin.  N.Y 

Copenhagen,    N.    Y.,    R. 

If ,  D.  3 

Harrisburg.  N.  Y 


Martinsburg,  N.  Y. 
Boonville,  N.  Y... 

Turin,  N.Y 

Copenhagen,  N.  Y. . 
West  Leyden,  N.  Y. 


PKOPRIKTOR  OR  MANAGER  AND 
P.  C  .  ADDRESS  WHKN  DirFBRENT 
FROM   FACTORY    ADDRESS 


West  Martinsburg.  N.  Y. 


Willow  Qrove  Milk  4c  Cheese  Co.. 

B.  4cC I  Lowville,  R.  F.  D.  2 

WiHow  Spring.  C Castorland.  N.  Y. . . 


Alex.   Campbell   Milk   Co.,   802 
Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

George  N.  Vary. 

H.  E.  Kela^. 
John  Fox. 

H.  D.  Whiting. 

Burt  Waldron. 

Peter  Bachman. 

Q.  H.  Plumer. 

John  W.  Beha. 

Wm.  Hoffman. 

J.  F.  Bower. 

Byron  W.  Trainor. 

David  Karlen,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

M.  E.  Searl. 

E.  Ingram. 
Joseph  Sims. 

E.  C.  Lennox. 

M.  S.  Thomson,  Crogfaan.  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  Ponto. 

Charl  )s  Henry. 

Peter  Bachman. 

W.    S.     Merriam.    Taloottville. 

N.Y. 
Wm.  F.  Karlen. 
Clark  M.  Barnes. 
Arthur  Swackhamer. 

Henry  Baker. 

Fred  M.  Burns.  Copenhagen,  R. 

F.  D.  1. 
Fred  H.  Loucka. 
David  Miller. 
E.  H.  Evans. 
Earl  I.  Wheeler. 
Albert  F.  Miller. 

E.  B.  Curtis,  SecreUry,  Lowville 

N.Y. 

Wm.  T.  Finn. 
E.  E.  Wulmeyer. 


Livingston  County 


Ashantee  Factory,  B. 
Byresville  Factory,  C 
East  Koy  Factory.  C . 


Avon,  N.Y 

Danaville.  N.  Y.  .  , 
Portageville,  N.  Y 


Herbert  Wadsworth. 
Elmer  Blank. 

Fillmore  Belfast  Dairy  Products 
Co..  FiUmore,  N.  Y. 
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MAMX    or    rLAMT 

• 

p.    O.    ADDBCBS 

PSOPRIBTOR     OR     MAHAQBR     AND 
P.  O.  AODRXflS  WinCN  DIBTBRBIffT 
FROM  FACTORY   ADDRESS 

Genene  Valley  Factory,  M.  S 

Hunt  Factorv.  O . 

LakeviUe.  N.Y.. 

Hunt,  N.  Y 

Datton,  N.  Y 

Mount  Morris,  N. 

Y 

G.  A.  Cogswell.  73  Exchange  tt., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Fillmore  Belfast  Dairy  Products 

Co..  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Wheeler.   * 

Ke^ieaua  Factory.  O 

Orrhard  Farm  Factory,  B 

W.  A.  Miller. 

Ridge  Factory.  C 

Rmbbs  Factory,  C .  .  .  . 
Seottsburx  Factory,  B 
ToKarora  Factory,  C . 
West  Vina  Flaetory.  Q. 


Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Nunda,  N.  Y 

ScotUburg.  N.  Y 

Tusearora,  N.  Y 

Dansville,  N.  Y 


Bert  R.  Mann. 
Mrs*.  Sarah  Wheeler. 
G.  E.  Meyer. 
John  E.  Creveling. 
N.  SanfonL 


Balina,  M.  8. 


Beaver  Ckvek  Facrtory,  C. 


,  M.  S. 


Blaknlee  Creamery.  M.  S 

Blandtng  Factory.  C 

BoQekrille.  M.  S 


EaHriDe,  M.  S. 


Siloam,M.  S. 


SQkTille,M.S 


WampsriDe.  M.  S 


W^est  Edmeston.  M.  S. 


Bridgeport  Factory,  C 


Brookfield  Factory,  C 

Brooklyn.  M.  S 

CsosstoU.  M.  S 


Caieaoria,  M.  S 


Canastota  Factory,  B 
Ootteaaago,  M.  S. . .  . 


OodETiUe,  M.  S. 


Madison  County 

Webster  Station,  N.  Y .  . . 


WaterviUe.  N.  Y     .   ..    . 

Casenovia,  N.  Y 

Perryville,  N.  Y 

Brookfield.  N.  Y 

Bouckville.  N.  Y 

EarlviUe.  N.  Y 

Sik>am,  N.  Y 

Solsvme,N.  Y 

WampsviUe,  N.  Y 

BrookfleM.  N.  Y 

Bridgeport.  N.  Y 

Brookfield.  N.  Y 

Casenovia,  N.  Y 

Canastota,  N.  Y 

Casenovia,  N.  Y 

Canaatota.  N.  Y 

Chittenango  Station.  N.  Y. 

Canastota.  N.  Y.,   H.   F. 
DC 


Ullmann  Hank  Dairy  Co.,  518 
West  Slst  St.,  New  York  City. 

N.  Y. 
Beaver  Creek  Cheese  Co.,  Water- 
viUe, N.  Y. 
Edebtein  Dairy  Co..  48  Seigd  st., 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
J.  Cohen,  16  Moore  St.,  Brooklyn, 
Excelsior  Dairy  Co. 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co., 

108  Hudson  st..  New  York  City . 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson   st.,    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson   St.,    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co.. 

108   Hudson   st.,    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson  st..    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co., 

106   Hudson   St..    New   York 

City. 
Bridgeport     Milk     Association, 

Inc.,  Kirkville,  N.  Y. 
C.  O.  York. 
Flanagan  &  North. 
Sam  Levy  Dairy  Co.,  320  Avenue 

A,  New  York  City. 
E.  G.  Haviland,  367  Seventh  ave., 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Foland  A  Latan. 
I^evy  Dairy  Co..  320-322  Avenue 

A,  New  York  City. 

Levy  Dairy  Co.,  320-322  Avenue 
A,  New  York  City. 
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NAME   OF    PLANT 


Cold  Springs  Factory,  C 

Crystal  Springs,  M.  S 

De  Ruyter,  M.  S 

Eaton,  M.  S 

Krieville,  M.  S 

Georgetown,  M.  S 

Georgetown  Village,  M.  S.  . 

Hamilton,  M.  K 

Hermitage  Farm,  M.  S 

Hubbardsville,  M.  S 

Kenwood,  M.  S 

Lakeport,  M.  S 

Lake  wood  Factory,  C 

I^enox  Furnace.  M.  S 

Leonardsville,  M.  S 

Lebanon  Central,  M.  S 

Lebanon  Ftumers',  M.  S. . . . 

Lloyds.  M.  S 

Middle  States.  M.  S 

MunnsviUe,  M.  S 

MorrisviUe,  R.  R.,  M.  S. . . . 

Morrisville  Farmers,  M.S.. 

Nelson  Factory,  C 

New  Woodstock,  M.  S 

North  Brookfield,  M.  S 

Paramount  Factory,  C 

Poolville,  M.  S 

Pratt**,  M.  S 


Randallsvillp.  M.  S 


p.    O.    ADDRESS 


Brookfield,  N.  Y 
Canastota,  N.  Y . 


De  Ruyter,  N.  Y. 
Eaton,  N.  Y 


PROPRIETOR  OR  MANAGER  ANO 
P.  O.  ADDKE<IH  WHEN  DIFFERENT 
FROM    FACTORY   ADDREBR 


ErieviUe.  N.  Y 

Georgetown  Station,  N.  Y. 


Georgetown,  N.  Y. 
Hamilton,  N.  Y... 


Canastota,  N.  Y.  .  .  . 
Hubbardaville,  N.  Y, 


Kenwood,  N.  Y 

Chittenango  Station,  N.  Y, 


Chittenango  Station, 

N.Y. 

Wampsville,  N.  Y.  . 

Leonardsville,  N.  Y 

Lebanon.  N.  Y 

Lebanon,  N.  Y 

Oneida,  N.  Y 

« 

Canastota,  N.  Y .  .  . 

Munn^ville.  N.  Y. . . 

Morrisville,  N.  Y.. . 

.... 

MorrijHvillc  Station, 

NY. 

Nelson.  N.  Y 

New  Woodstock,  N. 

Y.. 

North  Brookfield,  N 

.  Y.   . 

i?..:fl„.:ii»  M   \*    T>   1 

■^  1 

Poolville,  N.Y. 


Pratts  Hollow.  N.  Y 


RamlaUHvillo,  N.  Y 


Simeon  Brown,  South  Hamilton, 

N.  Y. 
I.  Cohen,  16  Moore  st.,  Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
E.  G.  Haviland.  367  Seventh  ave.. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  at..   New 

York  City. 

D.  P.  Maynard. 

Central  Dairy  Co.,  326  East  103d 
St.,  New' York  City. 

E.  Fred  Sanders. 

Herman  Stuhring,  004  Ninth  ave.. 

New  York  City. 
I.  F.  Chapman  4c  Son. 
Empire    State    Dairy    Co.,    502 

Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
Wm.  Jf>rdan,  Union  Hill,  N.J. 
Standard    Dairy    Co.,    G 11-613 

East  12th  St.,  New  York  City. 
L.  W.  Taylor. 
National  Dairy  Co.,   358  Cort- 

landt  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Phenix      Cheese       Co.,     South- 

FMmeston,  N.  Y. 
Central  Dairy  Co.,  326  East  I03d 

St.,  New  York  City, 
L.  Edelstcin,  48  Seigel  st..  Brook* 

lyn,  N.  Y. 
Lloyd    Creamery    Co..    Oneida, 

N.Y. 
Middle  States  Creamery  Co..  294 

Powers  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
John  MuUer,  130  West  61st  st.. 

New  York  City. 
Leroy  Dairy  Co.,  320  Avenue  A. 

New  York  City. 
Leroy  Dairy  Co.,  320  Avenue  A. 

New  York  City. 
Samuel  Fieldman,  618  East  9tfa 

St..  New  York  City. 
R.  F.  Stevens  Co.,  90  Third  ave., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
High    Ground    Dairy    Co.,    451 

Madison  st.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Paramount  Cheo«e  Co. 
Levy  Dairy  Co.,  .320  Avenue  A, 

Now  York  City. 
K.  Gardner  &  John  Doi«her,  Cen- 
ter ville  Station  and  343  We^t 

38th  St.,  Now  York  City. 
Fred     Wolpmann,    586    Hudson 

Bklg..  North  Hoboken.  N.  J. 
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Madison  County — Continued 


SAMM  or  px«Ajrr 


p.   O.   ADDBS88 


River  Forks,  M.  S. 
Sbeds.  M.  S 


Shcfford  Factory,  C. 


Unadilla  Forks.  NY 
Sheds,  N.  Y 


Chittenaogo,  N.  Y, 


SOoAm  Factory,  C "  WampsvUle.  N.  Y 


Sooth  Bay  Milk  Station,  M.  S CanastoU,  N.  Y 


SoUiTaii,  M.  8 


TaBer  Factory.  C. 
VaBer  xMilb,  M.  S. 


WsmpaviUe.  M.  S 


East  Boston.  N.  Y. 

Brookfield.  NY.. 
Valley  Mills.  N.  Y. 


WanipHvillo.  N.  Y. 


FROPRIETOR  OR  MANAQER  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRBWI  WHEN  DIPFSBBNT 
rSOM    FACTORY   AODRBSB 


Fbenix  Cheese  Co.,  Houth  Edme^ 

ton.  N.  Y. 
T^vy  Dairy  Co.,  320  Avenue  At 

New  York  City. 
Kingan  Provision  Co.,  Syracii9e« 

N.  Y. 
Middle    States    Creamery    Co.« 

204  Powers  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Levy  Dairy  Co..  320  Avenue  A, 

New  York  City. 
Standard    Dairy   Co..    611.   613 

East  12th  St..  New  York  City. 
Robert  F.  Hart.  Norwich.  N.  Y. 
J.  H.  Muller.  130  West  61st  si.. 

New  York  City. 
C^hris    Oher,    :i60    Oakland    St., 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


•   ■   •   •   • 


Bin  Kim  I3airy  Cf*.,  M.  S. . 
Brigfaioa  Place  Dairy  Co.,  Cry 


MoNuoE  County 

Rochester,.  N.  Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y P.  J.  Cogswell.  1757  East  avc. 


A.  K.  W(M>d,  470  ExchauKC  nt. 


Montgomery  County 


Ames  Factory:  C. 

Ashland,  M.S.  .  . 
Borden's,  M.  S. . 


Brown  A  Bailey,  Cond . 
Brown  A  Bailey,  Cond. 
Brown  A  Bailey,  Cond . 
Cs^-adritta  Factory.  C . 
Charleston  Factory ,  C . 
Ctever  T>eaf .  M.  S .   


Am<^,  N.  Y 

Ashland.  N.  Y .  . 
Fort  Plain.  N.  Y 


Canajohario,  N.  Y. 

Ames,  N.  Y 

Bucl  Station.  N.  Y. 

Fonda,  N.  Y 

Glen,  N.  Y 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y . 


Clover  Leaf,  M.  S Tribes  Hill.  N.  Y. 


Dur^' Kitchen.  M.  S 

Flatt  Creek  Creamery,  B. .  . 

Fort  Hunter,  M.  S 

Fort  Plain  Creamery,  M.  S 

HallsviUe.  M.  S 

Fultonville,  Cond 


Glen  Creamery,  B.  4c  C 
Getman  Factory,  C . . . . 

Haamlle  Factory.  C 

Interstate.  M.  S 


Fort  PUin.  N.  Y 

Sprakers.  N.  Y..  R.  F,  D 

Fort  Hunter,  N.  Y 

Fort  Plain.  N.  Y 

HallsviUe.  N.  Y 

Fultonville,  N.  Y 


Glen,  N.  Y 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  . 
Fort  Plain.  N.  Y .  .  . 
St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 


Lykers  Comers  Factory.  C 8praker»,  N.  Y. 

Levy  Dairy.  M.  S Sprakers,  N.  Y. 

il^e  Grove  Factory,  C Glen,  N.  Y 


John  L.  Yeardon. 

Da\id  Watts,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.. 
108  Hudson  st..  New  York 
City. 

John  A  B.  Gundem. 

John  A  B.  Gundem. 

John  A  B.  Gundem. 

Eli  Smith. 

H.  K.  Ingcrsoll. 

Clover  Leaf  Milk  Co.,  Amster- 
dam. N.  Y. 

Clover  Leaf  Milk  Co..  Amster- 
dam, N.  Y. 

Charles  N.  Smith. 

William  Bums. 
I  J.   E.   Rosasco,    13   Morton  st. 

David  Watts. 
j  David  Watts,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
I  Orange  County  Milk  Association, 
138  West  31st  st.,  New  York 
City. 

H.  D.  Shelp. 

Casper  Getman. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Eldridge. 

Interstate  Milk  A  Cream  Co., 
325  East  111th  st..  New  York 
City. 

John  V.  Lyker. 
!  John  Miller. 
1  F.  H.  Pruyn. 
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NAMB   or   PXiANT 


ManhviUe  Faetoty,  C. 


N^chaelsen's  Creamery,  M.  S . 
Mohawk  Factory,  C 


Mohawk    Condensed    &GIk    Co., 

Cond 

Nadler  Creamery,  M.  S 

Nellia  Factory.  C 

Palatine  Union  Factory,  C 


Randall  Factory,  C. 


Root  Factory.  C 

Rex,  M.  S 

Salt  Springvillo,  M.  S 

Sprout  Brook,  M.  S 

Stone  Arabia,  Sk.  Station. 

Valley  Factory,  C 

Zoller  Factory,  C 


p.  o.  ADDBSaS 


PROPIIIBTOR  OR  MANAOBR  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRBflS  WHBN  DIFPXREMT 
PROM   PACrORT  ADDBRSa 


Canajoharie,  N.  Y..  R.  F. 

D.2 

Canajoharie.  N.  Y 

Fonda,  N.  Y 


St.  JohneviUe.  N.  Y 

Ameterdam,  N.  Y 

Fort  Plain.  N.  Y 

Palatine  Bridge,  N.  Y..  R. 

F  D  1 
RandaU.  N.  Y 

Sprakers,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1 

Rex,  N.  Y 

SaltSprinffville.  N.  Y.... 

Sprout  Brook.  N.  Y 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y 

SaltSpring\iUe.  N.  Y.... 
Little  Falta,  N.  Y 


Geo.  Koucher. 
John  Jung. 

Daniel       Doxtater,       Palantine 
Bridge. 

Frank  Gebbie. 
Nadler  Bros. 
Raymond  Nellis. 

P.  G.  Yoet. 

Central    Dairy    Co.,    326    East 
103rd   St.,    New   York    City. 
Earl  Dievendorf. 
David  Watt,  Fort  Plain.  N.  Y. 
David  Watt,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
David  Watt.  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Charles  N.  Smith. 
Geo.  Rogers. 
Jacob  Zoller  Co., 


Adams  Factory,  C 

Agan  &  Moore,  M.  S 

Alder  Creek  Milk  Sution.  M.  S. . 


Ankin  Bros.,  C 

Ankins.  Hawkins  Comers.  C. 
AnnsvUle,  No.  24,  C 


Augusta  Dairy  Association,  B.  &  C. 

Ava  Comers,  C 

Baker.  C 

Bartlett,  C 


Bartlett  Milk  Station,  M.  S. 


Bennett.  W.  J..  B.  db  C 

Bhikc.  C 

Blanehard  Creamery.  B.  db  C. 
Bloesvale,  No.  19.  C 


Bloasvale  Milk  Station,  M.  S. . 
Blossvale  or  White  Factory,  C 

Blue  Brook,  C 

Boonville,  B.  4c  C 


Boonville  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  M.  S. 
Borden's    Condensed     Milk    Co., 

M.  8 ' 

Bridgewater,  M.  S 


Brodock  Factory,  C.  . 
Brookfidd  Factory,  C. 


Oneida  County 

Ava,  N.  Y 

Rome,  N.  Y 

Boonville.  N.  Y..  R.  F. 

D.  3 

Lee  Center,  N.  Y 

Rome,  N.  Y 

Taberg,  N.  Y 

Augusta.  N.  Y 

Remsen.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. . 
Bartlett.  N.  Y 

Bartlett,  N.  Y 

Holland  Patent 

Taberg,  N.Y..R,F.D.. 
Vernon,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1 . 
Blossvale,  N.  Y 


Blossvale,  N.  Y 

Taberg,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 

Ava.  N.  Y 

Boonville,  N.  Y 


Boonville.  N.  Y 


Vernon,  N.  Y 


Bridgewater.  N.  Y. 


^lo^' 


flvale.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D, 


Oliver  Ernest,  Ava. 

Agan  db  Moore,  404  Court  st. 

Alfred  Rogers. 

Ankin  Bros. 

Chas.  D.  Ankin. 

Hasselbeck  Cheese  Co.,  596 
Jefferson  st..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M.  R.  Pursell. 

David  Karlen,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 

John  Baker. 

Matti  Bros.,  729  South  Webster 
ave..  Scranton.  Pa. 

Levy  Dairy  Co..  320  Avenue  A. 
New  York  City. 

W.  J.  Bennett 

J.  Karlen  A  Son,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Blanehard. 

Hasselbeck  Cheese  Co.,  596  Jef- 
ferson St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

E.  E.  Stiles. 

J.  Karlen  A  Son,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

David  Karlen.  Boonville.  N.  Y. 

McLeod  A  Ormsbee,  9  Liberty 
St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Frank  J.  Merry. 

J.  M.  Ryan. 

Phenix  Cheese  Co.,   South  Ed- 

mo8ton,  N.  Y. 
A.  Brodock. 


*\  l^rg,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. . .    J.  Karlen  A  Son,  Rome. 


■~\ 
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NAMB   or    PI^NT 


BuckhiB^C 

CftDKfen  Creamery,  Inc.,  B.  AC 

Camden  Milk  SUtion,  M.  8 

ChristeD,  A.,  C 

Chuekcfy,  M.  S 

Cluirchville,  C 

Clinton  Milk  Station,  M.  8 

Clorer  Leaf  Creamery,  B.  AC... 

Cobum  Creamery,  M.  8 

Colbum,  C 

Cold  Spring,  C 

CoU  Spring  Milk  Station,  M.  S .  . 
Cdumbia  Square  Creamery,  M.  8 

Conw«y,  C 

Cooney,  C 

Coonrad,  C 

Comiah.  C 

DeerfiHd  Center,  B.  AC 

Decrfiekl  Creamery.  B.AC 

Delaney  Creamery,  T.  B.,  M.  S. . 

Dix,  C 

DoxUter,  C 

Dunn  Brook,  C 

East  Steuben,  M.  8 

EdellC 

Elpii,  C 

Empire  State  Dairy  Co.,  M.  S .  . . 

Ferman,  C 

Fhgg  A  Baker  Creamery,  M.S.. 

Flint  Brook.  C 

Florence  Hill,  C 

Floyd  Comen,  C 

FbydHiU.C 

FranoB,  M.  8 

FrcnekTille.  C 

Gleaonan,  C 

Glenmore,  B.  A  C 

Gl(!nmare,  No.  27,  C 

GoodMO't  Creameries,  M.  8 


PVOPMSTOll     OB     MAMAaSB     AMD 
P.  O.  AODHXaS  WHBM  DIPrBRBMT 

rnoif  rACToar  ADDBsaa 


WatemviUe,  N.  Y.,  R.  F 

D.  1 

Camden,  N.  Y 

Camden,  N.  Y 

Florence,  N.  Y 

New  York  Mille,  N.  Y . . . 
Verona,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.. . 

Clinton,  N.  Y 

Remsen,  N.  Y 

Rome,  N.  Y 

Camden,  N.  Y 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  R. 

F.  D 

NewYork  Mills,  N.Y... 
1222       Whitesboro       St., 

UUoa,  N.  Y 

Remaen,  R.  F.  D 

Taberg.  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D.  1 . 
Rome,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1. 

Lee  Center,  N.  Y 

Deerfieki,    N.    Y.,    R.   F.» 
D. 2 . . . : 

Bameveld,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D.  1 

Rome,  N.  Y 

Rome,  N.  Y 

DurhamviUe,  N.  Y 

BoonviUe,  N.   Y.,  R.   F. 

D.  4 

East  Steuben 

Rome,  N.  Y.,.R.  F.  D.. . . 

West  Vienna,  N.  Y 

BoonviUe,  N.  Y 

BoonviUe,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. « 
Rome,  N.  Y 

BoonviUe,  N.Y.,R.F.D. 

Florence,  N.  Y 

8tittvaie.N.Y.,R.  F.D.I 

HoUand  Patent,  N.  Y..  R. 

F.  D 

Remsen,  N.  Y 


Westemville.  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D 

BoonviUe,  N.  Y.,  R!  F.  D . 

Glenmore,  N.  Y 

Olenmore,  N.  Y 


Rome,  N.  Y, 


J.  Karlen  A  Son,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Jones. 

C.  F.  Bartlett. 

C.  A.  BarteU. 

W.  C.  Rislfly. 

Fred  Bachman. 

8.  W.  Raymond. 

B.  K.  Brown's  Son  Co. 

C.  O.  Cobum,  708  Beacham  av«. 
J.  Karlen  A  Son.  Rome. 

Otto  Youngi. 
W.  C.  Risley. 

Andrew  Wiber,  1222  Whiteri>oro 

St. 

Sam  Kappler,  Lee  Center. 
J.  Karlen  A  Son,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
J.  Ksrl^n  A  Son. 
Ankin  Bros. 

Jas.  P.  Brown's  Son,  417  Main 
Bt..  Utica,  N.  Y. 

C.  J.  Cotton. 

T.  B.  Delaney.  602  James  st. 

Joseph  Schmidt. 

Sam  Kappler,  Lee  Center. 

J.  Karlen  A  Son,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Levy  Dairy  Co..  New  York  City. 

Sam  Kappler,  Lee  Center. 

Ralph  Stevens. 

B.  D.  Boyce. 

WiJter  Ferman. 

Flagg  A  Baker,  481  West  Thomas 

St. 

John  Ruchti. 

Edward  Clark,  Westdale. 

J.  Karlen  A  Son,  Rome. 

Albert  Roscup,  Remsen,  N.  Y., 

R.  F.  D. 
Lieberman    Dairy    Co.,    56-58 

Boerum  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

J.  Karlen  A  Son,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Zwahlen. 

Joseph  Hopper,  Glenmore. 

Hasselbeek  Cheese  Co.,  506  Jef- 
ferson St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

B.  B.  GoodseU,  210  North  James 
St.,  830  West  Court  st. 
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Green's  Crossing,  M.  S. 


Greenway  Milk  Station,  M.  S.  6t  C. 

GriflF  Thomas.  C 

Harlem  Dairy  Products  Co.,  M.  S. 


Hawkens  Corners  Factory,  C 
Hecla  Milk  Station.  M.  S. . . . 


Hennessy,  C 

Highland  Mills.  C 

Hillsboro,  C 

HUlside,  C 


Hillside  Union.  C 

Holland  Patent,  M.  S.  db  C 

Honondaga,  C 

Houghton  Factory,  B.  db  C. 
Hubbard,  C 


Hurlburt,  C 

Hyde.  C 

Ingnrsoll.  John.  C , 


Jackson  Hill.  C 

Kinery  Dairy.  M.  J.,  M.  S. 

Kirkland  Branch,  C 

Kirkland  Creamery  Co.,  B. 

Knoxboro  Creamery,  B 

Lee  Center,  C 

I.ee  Center  No.  17,  C 


r.    O.    ADDR1SS8 


PROrRIBTOR  OR  MANAGER  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRESS  WHEN  DIFFERENT 
FROM   FACTORY    ADDRESS 


CassviUe,  N.  Y. 
Verona,  N.  Y . . 


Rome.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  4. 
Clinton,  N.Y 


Rome,  N.  Y 

Westmoreland,  N.  Y. 


Camden,  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D.. 

Rome,  N.  Y 

Camden,  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D.  2 
Boonville,   N.   Y.,   R.   F. 

D.  4 

North  Western.  N.  Y 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. . . 

Remsen,  N.  Y 

Camden,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  3 
Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  R 

F.  D.  4 

Rome,  N.  Y-.,  R.  F.  D.  6. . 

Rome,  N.Y 

Alder  Creek,  N.  Y 


BoonviDe,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  5 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Camden,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  6 

Kirkland,  N.  Y 

Knoxboro.  N.  Y 

Lee  Center,  N.Y 

Lee  Center,  N.  Y 


Lee  Center  No.  30,  C Lee  Center.  N.  Y. 

Utica.  N.Y 


Lockwood,  A.  L.,  M.  S 

Lowell  Butter  ft  Cheese  Factory, 

B.  4  C 

Marcy  Milk  Station,  M.  S 

Marshall  Milk  StaUon,  M.  S 

Merry  Factory,  G.,  B.  4  C 

Mitchell  Creamery,  M.  S 

Mohawk    Condensed     Milk    Co., 

Cond 

Moore  Creamery,  William,  M.  S. 


MuUeDHiU.C. 


New  London,  C 

North  Bay,  C 

North  Bridgewater,  M.  S 

North  Deerfield  Creamery,  B.  ft  (^ 
North  Steuben,  C 


Rome,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.7. 

Marcy.  N.Y 

CassviUe,  R.  F.  D 

Verona.  N.  Y 

New  York  Milb,  N.Y. . 


Deansboro,  N.  Y. 
Rome,  N.  Y 


West  Branch,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D 

New  Tendon,  N.  Y 

North  Bay,  N.  Y 

CassviUe,  N.Y,  R.F.D.. 
Peerfield,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D 


Standard    Dairy    Co.,    611-613 

Ea.st  12th  St.,  New  York  City. 
Model  Dairy  Milk  ft  Cream  Co., 

J.  L.  Carver. 
Sam  Kappler,  Lee  Center, 
Harlem  Dairy  Products  Co.,  New 

York  City. 
Chas.  D.  Ankin. 
National  Dairy  Co.,  358  Oakland 

St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
John  F.  Hennessy. 
Chai«.  D.  Ankin. 
Seymour  Spoon. 

J.  Karlen  ft  Son.  Rome,  N.  Y. 

I^nion  Stock  Co. 

Hamilton  Dairy  Co.,  410  We*t 

127th  St.,  New  York  City. 
B,  K.  Brown  ft  Son  Co. 
Merritt  Houghton. 

Alfred  Blum. 

Chas.  D.  Ankin. 

Sank  Kappler,  I-.ee  Center. 

Wm.  Roscup,  Remsen,  N.  Y.,  R. 

F.  D, 
Davi(i  Karlen. 

M.  J.  Kinery,  20  Kirkland  st. 
Ja;».  Kirkland. 
Elmer  C.  Austin. 

E.  G.  Smith. 
Sam  Kappler. 

Hassclbeck  Cheese  Co.,  596 
Jefferson  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hasselbeck  Cheese  Co.,  596 
Jefferson  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Lockwood,  1225  Park  ave. 

George  Storck. 
L.  E.  Tousley. 
R.  L.  Davis. 

F.  H.  Merry. 
Jas.  MitcheU. 

W.  J.  Mapes,  Mgr. 
Wm.  Moore,  121  North  Washing- 
ton St. 

J.  Karlen  ft  Son,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Sinn. 

J.  Karlen  ft  Son,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

J.  D.  Kelly. 

Stephen  Steuber. 

J.  D.  Karlen,  Boonville,  N.  Y. 
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North  W«rtern,C. 
Ohms  Factory.  C. 


Ooeida  Castle.  M.  S 

Oriakany  Creamery.  B 

OriBkany  Milk  Station,  M.  S 

Paris  Hffl  Creamery.  B 

Peny'a  Creamery,  M.  S 

PJank  Road.  C 

Point  Rock,  C 

Pater,  C 

PrQq)ect   Junction    Milk    Station, 

M.S 

Quaker  Hin.C 


Rathbon,  C 

R«be,C 

Redmond,  B.  A  C. 


Renacn  Milk  Station.  M.  S. 
Rider  A  Co.,  J.  C.  M.  S. . . 


Ridge  MiOa.  C 

Riverside  Creamery,  B.  4c  C . 
Rome  No.  12,  C 


Ronr.C 

RaecMoer  Factory,  C. 


Sauer  Factory.  C 

Snumott  Milk  Station,  M.  S. 


Sauquoit  Valley  Creamery,  B 


Sdieidehnan  Creamery,  M.  S . .  . . 
Seminole    Condensed     Milk    Co., 

Cood 

Sbenn  Factory,  C 

Sooth  Trenton,  B.  A  C 


p.    O.    ADDRESS 


Sooth  Western,  B.  A  C. 

%>rin«  Brook,  C 

S*UrHiR,C 

iHar  Hai.  C 

Starr  Factory.  C 

^te  Bridge.  C 


Btate  Bridge.  M.  S. 


North  Western.  N.  Y 

Boonville,   N.   Y.,   R.   F. 

D.  4 

Oneida  Castle,  N.  Y 

Oriskany,  N.  Y 

Oriakany.  N.Y 

Paris,  N.Y 

101  Court  St.,  Utica.  N.  Y. 

Boonville.  N.  Y 

Point  Rock.  N.  Y 

Rcmsen,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1 

Prospect.  N.Y 

West  Branch,  N.  Y 

Verona,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1 . 

West  Branch,  N.  Y 

Boonville.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D 

Remsen,  N.  Y 

Bridgewater,  N.  Y 

Rome.  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D.. . . 

Oriskany.  N.Y 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.. .  . 

Ava.  N.Y 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  7. . 

Glenmore,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D 
Sauquoit,  N.  Y 


Washington  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Varickst..  Utioa.  N.  Y.. 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. . . 

Glenmore,  N.  Y 

South  Trenton,  N.Y... 


Steuben  Center,  C 

StittsviUe  MUk  Station.  M.  S. 

Stokes  Factory.  C 

Stokes.  No.  6,  C 


North  Western.  N.  Y 

Boonville,  N.  Y 

Remsen,  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D.. 
Remsen,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. . 

Rome.  N.  Y 

Durhamville,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D.  1 

Durhamville.  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D 

Remsen.  N.  Y 

StittviUe,  N.  Y 

Stokes,  N.Y 

Stokes,  N.Y 


PROPRIETOR  OR  MANAGER  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRiBSB  WHEN  DIFTBRBNT 
FROM   rACTORT   ADDRESS 


J.  Karlen  A  Son,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Sam  Karlen. 
Guy  McArthur. 
H.  G.  Putnam. 

E.  B.  Shayler. 
Perry  G.  Smith. 
W.  M.  Perry. 
W.  F.  Karlen. 

Sam  Kappler,  Lee  Center. 
Sam  Kappler,  l..ee  Center. 

F.  J.  Roberts. 

Hasselbeck  Cheese  Co.,  fi96  Jef- 
ferson 8t..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  Karlen  A  Son. 

Sam  Kappler,  Lee  Center. 

McLeod  A  Ormsbee,  9  Liberty 
St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Walter  Brown. 

Jas.  C.  Rider,  102  Norman  ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chaa.  Hayes. 

Knauer  A  Kelly. 

Hasselbeck  Cheese  Co.,  090  Jef- 
ferson St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

D.  Karlen.  Rome. 

Hasselbeck  Cheese  Co.,  696 
Jefferson  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

J.  Karlen  A  Son,  Rome.  N.  Y. 

Standard  Dairy  Co.,  611-613 
East  12th  St..  New  York 
City. 

A.  Knauer,  511  Columbia  st., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

F.  Soheidelman. 

Seminole   Condensed    Milk   Co. 

Frank  Read. 

McLeod  A  Ormsbee,  9  Liberty 

St.,  Utica,  N.  Y . 
Frank  Turck,  Holland  Patent. 
J.  M.  Sorensen. 
Wm.  RoHcup. 

Sam  Kappler,  Lee  Center,  N.  Y. 
Chaa.  D.  Ankin. 

J.  Karlen  A  Ron,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Hilton. 
P.  C.  Mills. 
Jas.  Pclno. 

J.  Karlen  A  Son,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Hamelbeck     Cheese     Co.,     596 
Jefferson  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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PBOPRIKTOK     OR     MANAOBR     AND 
P.  O.  ADDIUB8S  WHSN  DIPTERBNT 
FROM   rACTORT   ADDREBB 

BtokflR.  ritt.  20.  kZ.  ............... 

Stokee,N.Y 

CaaevUle.N.  Y 

Lee  Center,  N.  Y 

Taberg.  N.  Y 

Haaselbeck     Cheese     Co..     506 

Stone  Road  Milk  Sution.  M.  S.. . . 
Struen,  C 

Jefferson  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.. 
J.  D.  Young. 
Maaeelbeck     Cheese     Co..     596 

Taberc.  B.  4  C 

Jefferson  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Fred  Bartell. 

Teuscher.  Q.,  C 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  2 . 

BoonviUe.   N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D.  4 

David  Teuscher. 

lliomton,  C 

Sam  Karlen. 

Trenton  Milk  Sution.  M.  S.  db  C . . 

Bameveld,  N.  Y 

Eve  Jones. 

Utiea  Sanitary  Milk  Co.,  M.  S 

Utiea,  N.  Y 

A.  R.  Hatfield. 

Vernon  Center  Sanitary  Dairy  Co., 
B.  4C 

Vernon  Center,  N.  Y 

Vernon,  N.  Y 

L.  Jay  Dunham,  Treaaiirw. 

Vernon  Dairy  Co.,  M.  S 

Otto  Basell. 

Verona  Station,  M.  S 

Verona  Station,  N.  Y 

Vienna,  N.  Y 

George  Dann. 

Vienna  Shipping  Station  A  Cream- 
ery, B.  db  C 

• 

Arthur  Grant. 

Walker  Road.  B.  4  C 

Deerfield,  N.  Y 

• 

Wm.  Seheidelman. 

Waterbury,  C 

Camden,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  4 

Weet  Branch,  N.  Y 

West  Branch,  N.  Y 

Poland.  N.  Y 

Jas.  Kirkland. 

West  Branch,  C 

David  Karlen,  Rome. 

WMt  Branch  No.  21.  C 

Haaselbeok     Cheese      Co.,      59 

Wcet  Canada  Creek.  B.  4  C 

Jefferson  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Samuel  Baird. 

WMtdale  Milk  Station.  M.  S 

Weetdale.  N.  Y 

E.  P.  Seaman.  Westdale. 

Weet  Vienna.  C 

Weet  Vienna,  N.  Y 

Higginsville,  N.  Y 

Stokee,  N.  Y 

Raymond  Watson. 

Whaley  Creamery.  J.  H.,  B 

White  Factory.  C 

J.  H.  Whaley,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
J.  Karlen  A  Son,  Rome. 

Wiloott  Hill,  C 

Camden.  N.  Y 

S.  Ankin,  Lee  Center. 

Williams  Creamery,  M.  S 

Rome,  N.  Y 

ThoB.  Williams,  313  South  Jamea 

Willow  Valley,  C 

BoonviUe,  N.  Y 

St. 

John  D.  Karlen. 

Wileon,  C 

Taberg,  N.Y 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.... 

Ankin  Bros.,  Lee  Center. 

Wood  Creek,  C 

Sam  Kappler,  Lee  Center. 

Ainber  Vmetaey*  B 

Airalia,M.S 

Baldwinsville  Factory,  B 
Baldwinsville.  M.  S 


Onondaga  County 

Amber,  N.  Y 

Fabius,N.Y 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y 

Baldwinsville.  N.  Y 


Belgium  Factory,  C. . . 
Brewerton  Factory,  C. 
Borodins  Factory,  B . . 


CanulluB  Vmetaey*  B. 


Cicero  Fftotory,  C 

Cicero  Center  Cheese  Factory,  C , 

CUu-k  Factory,  B 

Clay  Center  Factory,  C 

Cloverland  Dairy  Co.,  M.  S 


Ddphi  Falls  Condemiery,  Cond. . . 


Belgium,  N.Y. . 
Brewerton,  N.  Y. 
Stafford,  N.  Y. . . 


CamiUus,  N.  Y. 


Cicero,  N.Y... . 

Clay,  N.Y 

MarceUus.  N.Y. 
Euclid,  N.Y...  . 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 


Delphi  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Louis  J.  Edmger. 

Fabius  Creamery  Co. 

Garret  A  SneU. 

Seller     Bros..     272     Plain     at.. 

Newark,  N.  J. 
H.  C.  Stebbins. 
F.  E.  Kellogg. 
Frank  Harvey,  MarietU,  N.  Y., 

R.  F.  D.  1. 
Dennis  J.  De  l4mcy;  N.  Y.,  R. 

F.  D.  2. 
E.  M.  Mills. 
James  Chandler. 
H.  I.  Clark. 
Wm.  Blanchard. 
Bronson  H.  Hawkins,  Preaident, 

250  Lincoln  ave. 
Hornell    Condensed    Milk    and 

Cream  Co.,  8th  and  Provoat 

•ta.,  Jersey  Cityt  N.  J. 
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P.   O.   ADDRKBS 


Esrekft  Fketay.  B 

FByetteviDt  Factory,  B 

Fibiiis  Fwdary,  B 

flait  Lot  Fketory,  B 

jMJsuemOt,  M.  S 

Jonka  Fketory.  B 

Eskrille,  M.  S 

l^^uuler  Factory,  B 

Maaplni  Ftaetory,  B 

NatknalMilkSucar  Co.,  M.  B 

Navanao  Factory,  B 

Methefland    Funia    Dairy,     Inc., 
M.S 

Mak  Station,  M.  S 

ffin  Milk  Station,  M.  S. . 

Ormn  Milk  Station.  M.  S 

Otiaeo  Center  Butter  Factory.  B . . . 
Oiaaieo  Valley  Skim  Station,  Sk.  Su. 

<>tL««o  Butter  Factory.  B 

PlainTiQe  Butter  Factory.  B 

Pompey  Butter  Factory,  B 

Pompcy  Center  Milk  Station.  M.  S. 

1'b.M.S 

Batter  Factory.  B 

i^pafford  Butter  Factory,  B 

Spekh  Batter  Factory.  B 

>ide  HiD  Skim  Station,  M.  S 

ToQy  >Iilk  Station.  M.  S 

V»-<per  Cheese  Factory.  C 

Earner'*  Butter  Factory,  B 

WatCTTalle  Milk  Station,  M.  S 

^ri^ai  VikUty  Dairy  Aaan..  B 

G'wra  Co.,  M.  S 

Port  GibaoD  Factory,  B 

Vhite  Springs   Farm    Dairy    Co. 

M.5 


MarceUuB,  N.  Y 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y 

Fabia8,N.Y 

Hart  Lot.  N.Y 

JamesriUe,  N.  Y 

Jordan.N.Y 

Kirkville,  N.  Y 

Lyaander,  N.  Y 

Memphis,  N.Y 

Fabius,  N.  Y 

Maroellus,  N.  Y.,  R.   F. 
D.  6 

Syraeaae,  N.  Y 

La  Fayette.  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 
D.l 

Onondaga,  N.  Y 

Manliua,  N.Y 

Otiaeo.  N.Y 

Spafford,  N.Y 

Otisco,  N.Y 

Plainville.  N.  Y 

Pompey,  N.  Y 

Manliua,  N.Y 

Samson,  N.  Y 

Skaneatdea,  N.  Y 

Spafford,  N.Y 

MarceUus.  N.  Y.,  R.  F 

D.2 

Spafford.  N.Y 

Tully,  N.Y 

Tully,  N.Y 

Baldwinaville,  N.  Y 

Manlius,  N.Y 

Ontario  County 

Briatol  Center.  N.  Y 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Port  Gibson.  N.Y 

Geneva,  N.Y 


PBOPRIVrOR  OB  MANAOBR  AND 
r.  O.  ADDRBM  WBBN  DimiBBIfT 
raOM  PACTOBT  ADDRBflB 


Edaon   D.   Oillett,   Skaneatolea. 

N.Y. 
Fayetteville  Milk  Produeto  Co. 
Fabiua  Creamery  Co. 
Wm.  G.  Cottle. 
Laemile  Dairy  Co.,  202  Bleeoker 

at..  New  York  City. 
John  H.  Leura. 
Standard    Dairy    Co.,    611-613 

Eaat  12th  at.,  New  York  City. 
Kelly  Bros. 
W.  J.  Sava«e. 
L.    R.    Scherson,    11    Pine   at.. 

New  York  City. 

J.  F.  E.  Oater. 

Netherland  Farma    Dairy,  Ino.p 

102  Standard  at. 

Seller   Brothera.   272-274   Plane 

at.,  Newark.  N.  J. 
E.    T.    Hawkina    ft    Sona,    260 

Lincoln  ave.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
Tietgen  Broa.,  508  Eaat  118th 

at..  New  York  City. 

C.  P.  Edinger. 
Stafford  Creamery  Co. 
Earl  T.  Barter. 

D.  S.  Van  Dervecr. 

Fabiua  Creamery   Co.,    Fabiua, 

N.Y. 
Tietgen  Broa.,  508  Eaat  118th  at, 

New  York  City. 
John  Boach'a  Sona,  163  EUery  at., 

Brooklsm. 
Skaneatelea  Creamery  Co. 
Spafford  Creamery  Co. 

E.  J.  Speich. 
Spafford  Creamery  Co. 
Tully  MUk  Co. 

Veaper  Creamery  Association. 
Otto  Snyder. 

Tietgen  Bros.,  508  Eaat  118tk 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Dr.  E.  P.  McDowell. 
Geneva  Milk  Co. 
W.  F.  Garlock. 

J.  Murray  Meana. 
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Orange  County 


NAlia   OP    PLANT 


Borden's,  M.  S. 


Borden's,  M.  S. 


Borden's,  M.  S. 


Borden's.  M.  S. 


Borden's,  M.  S. 


Borden's.  M.  S. 


Borden's,  M.  S. 


Borden's.  M.  S. 


Borden's,  M.  S. 


Borden's  M.S. 


Borden's,  M.  8. 


Borden's,  M.  8. 


Borden's  M.S. 


Brewster,  M.  S 

CircleviUe.  M.  S 

Clinton,  M.  S 

Coldenham,  M.  S 

CrysUl  Run,  M.  S 

Chester  Factory,  B.  A  C.  . 

Clarkfl  Station.  M.  .S 

Goshen  Condensary.  Cond. 


p.   O.   ▲DDRBS8 


WallkiU,  N.  Y. 


Slate  Hill,  N.  Y. 


Unionville,  N.  Y 


Burnside,  N.  Y. 


Florida.  N.  Y. 


Johnsons,  N.  Y . 


Kipps  Station.  N.  Y 


Middletown,  N.  Y. 


PROPRIBTOB  OK  MANAGKB  A.VD 
P.  O.  ADDBBBS  WHBN  DIFFSHEKT 
FBOM   rACTOBT   ADDBB80 


Borden's,  M.  S New  Milford.  N.  Y 


Borden's,  M.  S Otisville.  N.  Y 


PineBush.  N.  Y 


Sugar  Loaf.  N.  Y. 


Washingtonville.  N.  Y 


Wcettown,  N.  Y. 


Wbner.  N.  Y 


East  Coldenham.  N.  Y, 

CircleviUe,  N.  Y 

Rocklet,  N.  Y 

Coldenham,  N.  Y 

Crystal  Run,  N.  Y 

Chester,  N.  Y 

Unionville,  N.  Y 

Goshen,  N.  Y 


Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co. 

108   Hudson   st..    New  York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson   st..    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co.. 

108   Hudson   st..    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co.. 

108   Hudson   st..    New  York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co.. 

108   Hudson   st..    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co. 

108   Hudson   st..    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co.. 

108   Hudson   st..    New  York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co, 

108   Hudson   st..    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed    Milk  Co.. 

108   Hudson   st..    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed    Milk  Co, 

108   Hudson   st..    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   MiUc  Co, 

108    Hudson   st..    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co.. 

108   Hudson   st..    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108    Hudson   st..    New   York 

City. 
Borden's   Condenf^ed   MiUc  Co.. 

108   Hudson   st.,    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co.. 

108   Hudson   st..    New    York 

City. 
John  Lynch. 
I.  N.  Hump. 
Terroner  Clark. 
William  Iax. 
Fred  Wolpinann. 
W.  A.  Lawrence. 
Nicossia  Bros. 
Howell  Bros. 


Dairy  Stations  and  P^ctories 
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I 


If  AMX    or    PLAICT 


P.   O.   ADDBBM 


Goeben  Condeaamry,  Oond . 


.    AI.  S. . 


Goshen,  N.  Y. 


Eut  Walden.  M.  S 


Walden.  N.  Y. 
WaJden.  N.  Y. 


Uttle  Britain.  AC.  S '  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 

MasrtwDok,  M.  S 

M<Hittoin«ir,  NI  .8 

Monroe  Factory.  C 

Monroe,  M.  S 

MoontftinviUe*  'iA.  S.  ......••••' 

Nedytown.  M,  8 


Mew  Hampton,  M.  8 


Otteridll.  M.  a 

OtitfUn.  M.  S 

Oxford  Depot.  M.  S 


PortOraace.  M.  S. 


Rockleit  Station.  M.  S. 
Sdisbnry  MIUs,  M.  S. 
8.F.S.  D.  Co,,  M.  8. 


8.P.8.  D.  Co..  M.  B 


B.F.  S.  D.  Co..  M.  8 


8.  F.  S.  D.  Co..  M.  S. 


FQnte  Hin.  M.  8 

v<:tnmford.  MS 

Tbompnon  Ridce.  M.  S 

rnionville.  M.  8 

Warwick,  M.  S 


We»fown.  M.  8 

Willow  Grove,  M.  S. 


Mavbrook.  N.  Y 

Montgomery,  N.  Y 

Monroe,  N.  Y 

Monroe,  N.  Y 

Mountainville,  N.  Y 

Montgomery,   N.   Y.,   R. 
F.D 

New  Hampton,  N.  Y .  .  . . 


Goehen,  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D 


Goehen,  N.  Y. 
Munroe,  N.  Y , 


We8tBrookvine,N.  Y. 

Rock  Tavern,  N.  Y . . .  , 
Salisbury  Mills.  N.Y. 
Blooming  Grove,  N.  Y. 


Bullville,  N.  Y. 


Middletown,  N.  Y. 


Pounds  SUtion,  N.  Y. 


SlateHiU,  N.  Y 

Stony  Ford.  N.  Y 

Thompson  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

UnionAille,  N.  Y 

Warwick,  N.Y 


Middletown,  N.  Y 

Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 
D.  4 


PROnUSTOB  OR  MANAOBB  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRB88  WHEN  DIFPBBBNT 
VBOM    PACTORT   ADDRB88 


Orange    Milk    Association,    138 

West    3l8t    St..    New    York 

City. 
Locust    Farm    Dairy   Co.,    511 

East  36th  st..  New  York  City. 
Hudson  Valley  Dairy  Co.,  New- 

bmrgh,  N.  Y. 
Ludwig  Flasch. 
C.  Van  Harwood. 
H.  McWhorter. 
The  Monroe  Cheese  Factory. 
Thomas  McClure. 
E.  LaBrens. 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co..  131 

Emerson  pi..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Diamond    Dairy    Co.,    Carlton 

ave.  and  Pacific  st.,  Brooklyn, 

N.Y. 
M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co.,  1313 

Emerson  pi.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
M.  Burgman  Dairy  Co. 
Alex.   Campbell   Milk  Co.,  802 

Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
C.     MerU,     60    Stanhope    St., 

Brooklsm,  N.  Y. 
Leroy  Dairy  Co. 
J.  C.  Hamlin. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  624  West  67th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farms.  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  st..  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  st..  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  st.,  New 

York  City. 
Clover  Farm  Dairy. 
M.  Burgmann. 
Reed  Ice  Cream  Co. 
W.  Richman. 
Central    Dairy    Co.,    226    East 

103d  St.,  New  York  City. 
W.  A.  Thome. 

C.  L.  Menit. 


Bmrf  Factory.  C. 


Orleans  County 

i  Albion,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  3.1  W.  H.  Stoney,  Jr. 
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XffAUB  or  PLANT 


Amboy  Center  Cooperative  Cheeee 

Factory,  C 

Altmar  Factory,  0 


Altmar  Milk  Sution,  M.  S. 


BernhardB  Milk  SUtion,  M.  8 

Bowens  Corners  Milk  Station,  M.  8. 

Cau^denoy  Milk  Sution,  M.  8. . . 


Cedarville  Cheese  Factory.  C. 


Central  Square  Milk  Sution,  M.  8 . 


p.   O.   ADDBBSe 


Williainatown.  N.  Y. 
Altmar.  N.Y 


Altmar,  N.Y. 


Bernhards,  N.  Y 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  8. 


Caushdenoy,  N.  Y. 


Williamstown.  N.  Y..  R. 
F.  D 

Central  Square,  N.  Y 


DaysviQe  Milk  sution.  M.  8 Pulaski.  N.  Y.p  R.  F.  D 


D.  P.  A.  Castor  Plant,  B 

East  Palermo  Butter  ft  Cheese  As- 
sociation, B.  ft  C 


Farmers  Cheese  ft  Butter  Co.,  C. . . 
Femwood  Milk  Sution,  M.  8 


Fulton  Milk  Station,  M.  8. 


Greenboro  Cheese  Factory.  C 

HannibiJ  Cheese  Factory  ft  Cream- 
ery, B.  ftC 

Hess  Cheese  Factory,  B.  ft  C 

Holmes  Plant,  C 


Howardville'Cheese  Factory,  C. . 

Ingalls  Crossing,  C 

locersoU  Cheese  Factory,  B.  ft  C 
Laoona  Milk  Station.  M.  8 


Lakeside  Cheese  Factory,  C. . . 
Mallory  Cheese  Factory,  C .  . . 
Mapleview  Milk  Station,  M.  S. 

Mayflower,  B 

Mayflower  Cheese  Factory.  C . 


Mexico  Milk  Station,  M.  8. 


Miller  Cheese  Factory,  J.  H.,  C. . . 
Minetto  Milk  Station,  M.  ft  C 


Pulaski.  N.Y. 


Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


Colosse.  N.  Y. 
Pulaski,  N.Y 


Fulton.  N.  Y. 


Lacona.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. . . 


Hannibal.  N.Y... 
West  Amboy,  N.Y. 
Pulaski.  N.Y 


Altmar,  N.  Y 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  6 

Lacona.  N.Y 

Lacona,  N.Y 


Oswego.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. . . 

Mallory.N.Y 

Putaski.  N.Y.,  R.  F.  D... 

West  Monroe.  N.  Y 

Williamstown,  N.  Y.,  R. 

F.  D 

Mexico.  N.  Y 


Lacona.  N.Y. 
Oswego,  N.Y. 


Mount  Pleasant  Creamery.  M.  ft  C.    Fulton,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D 
New  Centerville  Milk  Station,  M.  S.f  Kich'*°^'  N.  Y 


New  Haven  Cheese  Factory.  C. .     |  ^^yf  Haven.  N.Y 


PBOPRISTOR  OR  MAMAGBn  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRESS  WHSN  DIFPBRBNT 
PBOM   FACTORT    ADDRBaS 


Frank  Bryant. 

Altmar  Butter  and  Cheese 
ciation.  Inc. 

Howell  Milk  and  Cream  Co.. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

C.  M.  Pierce. 

Keystone  Dairy  Co..  636  Madi- 
son St.,  Hoboken,  N.J. 

M.  Smith,  1  Gouvoneur  st.. 
New  York  City. 

Seymour  Spoon,  Camden,  N.  Y., 

R.  F.  D.  2. 
Cook  Milk  ft  Cream  Co..  234 

Power  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Central    Dairy    Co..    326    East 

103d  St..  New  York  City. 
P.  M.  Murray,  Secretary. 

H.  W.  Bradford,  Manager.  Hast- 
ings, N.  Y. 

E.  E.  FiUdns. 

Central  Dairy  Co..  326  East 
103d  St..  New  York  City. 

Standard  Dairy  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

Bern  Yerdon. 

E.  B.  Tucker  ft  Co. 

Arthur  V.  Beaupre. 

Dairymen's  Protective  Associa- 
tion. 

H.  H.  Gaddis. 

G.  D.  Trimble  ft  E.  M.  Hopkins. 

E^  M.  Ingersoll. 

Empire  State  Dairy  Co..  fi02 
Broadway,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

W.  W,  Rounds.  President. 

J.  Mallory  ft  Son. 

Central  Dairy  Co.,  326  East 
103d  St.,  New  York  City. 

H.  E.  Potter. 

W.  J.  Peach,  Pulaaki,  N.  Y. 
Central    Dairy    Co.,    326    East 

103d  St..  New  York  City. 
W.  J.  Peach,  PuUwki.  N.  Y. 
Beakes  Dairy  Co..  206  East  12th 

8t.,  New  York  City. 
Beakei  Dairy  Co..  206  East  12th 

Ht.,  New  York  City. 
J.  E.  McElroy.  320  East  28th  st.. 

New  York  City. 
Herman  Stoddard. 


Dairy  Stations  axd  Factokies 
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1 


KAUX   OF    PLA20T 


P.   O.   ADDaBSa 


PROPRIBTOB  OB  MANAOBE  AND 
P.  O.  ADDBBSS  WHBN  DIPFBRBIIT 
rSOM   FACTORY   ADDBBM 


New  Haven,  M.  8 

Nortk  Food  Co..  M.  Chocolate 

North  VohwF,  C 

Onekb  River  Cheese  FBetory.  C. . . 
Orwefl  Batter  ±  Cheese  Factory. 

B.AC 

rucnno,  C 

Psriab  Center  CheeM  Factory,  C .. . 

Psriah  Mak  Station.  M.S '  Pariah.N.Y. 


Demster.  N.  Y ' 

Fulton,  N.Y ! 

Mexico,  N.Y..R.F.  D.  4.; 
Cau^idenoy,  N.  Y 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  4 
Pariah.N.Y 


Peeta  Comers  Receivinc  Station. 
M.  S Central  Square.  N.  Y..  R. 

I       F.  D 

I 

PenadlrilleHilkSution.  M.  S....    PenneUville.  N.  Y 


Phoenix  Cheese  Factory,  C 

Pokski  Milk  Sution.  M.  8 

Riesnl  Cheese  Factory.  C 

Rosemary  Creamery  or  The  Dry! 

Bfilk  Co.,  M.  S 

Ssliahury  &  Peach  Factory.  C 

Silt  Road  Cheeee  Factory.  C 

Scriba  Canter  Creamery   Co..  B. 

4C 

Shoeeraf t  Butter  it  Cheese  Factory, 

B.4C 

Sooth  Granby  Milk  Sution.  M.  S . . 


Phoenix.  N.  Y. 
Pulaski.  N.Y. 
Altmar,  N.Y. 


Mexico.  N.  Y 

Pulaaki,N.Y 

Williamatown,  N.  Y. 


Osweco.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 

Lacona,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. . . 
South  Granby.  N.Y 


Sooth  Hannibal  Butter  A  Cheese 

Co..  B.  A  C Fulton.  N.  Y 

Stevena Cheeae Factory,  A  M..  C. .    Lacona,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 
Uoioo  Butter  A  Cheese  Co.,  B.  ft  C. '  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Vflrmillian  Dairy  A  Milk  Produota 

Co.,  B.AC 


Wert  Monroe  Milk  Station.  M.  S. . 

WiUiamatown  Cheese  Factory.  C . . 
WObunstown  Shipping  Sta.,  M.  8. 


Mexico,  N.Y.,R.F.D.  3. 


West  Monroe. 


Williamatown,  N.Y. 
Williamatown.  N.Y. 


Ajer  A  MeKinney  Creamery,  B . . . 
Bninards  Comers  Cheese  Factory, 

B.,C.AM 

Briar  Creek,  B.  AC 

Brick  School  House  Factory,  C 


BrockfrayNo.  1.  C 

Burlington  Plata.  M.  8. 


Otsego  County 

Laurens,  N.  Y 


Burlington  Plata,  R.  F.  D. 
Otego.  N.  Y 

Burlington  Plata,  N.  Y.. 

Rp  r> 
■    A   •    A^  ••••■■••••■■•• 

Richfield,  N.Y...., 

Burlington  Plata,  N.  Y. . . 


I 


Oliver  Clemona. 

Italo  ArohUli,  Suparintendent. 

G.  8.  Cole. 

A.  P.  Merriam,  Phoenix.  N.  Y. 

M.  E.  Burgdorf,  Orwell,  N.  Y. 
G.  D.  Trimble. 
Leroy  Grant. 

Central    Dairy    Co.,    826    East 
103d  at..  New  York  City. 


M.    Smith,    1    Oouveroeur   at.. 

New  York  City. 
Beaka  Dairy  Co.,  20e  Eaat  13th 

at..  New  York  City. 
Bameekey  A  Peaooek. 
Carl  Robb. 
J.  C.  Cromaen. 

W.  J.  Parka,  Manager. 
W.  J.  Peach. 
Clarence  McLaughlin. 

Loren  labell.  Manager. 

M.  E.  Shoecraft. 

Keystone  Dairy  Co.,  636  Madi- 
son St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Fred.  N.  Pahner. 

A.  M.  Stevena. 

W.  J.  Peaoh,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Elmer  E.  Berry,  New  Haven,  N. 

Y.,  R.  F.  D. 
Cook  Milk  A  Cream  Co..  234 

Powers  at..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Charlea  Kirkland. 
Hauk  Dairy  Co.,  12  Clinton  at. 

Yonkera. 


F.  M.  Hand. 

Phoenix  Cheeae  Co.,  345  Green- 
wich at..  New  York  City. 

Briar  Creek  Creamery  Co.,  Inc., 
84  Delevan  St.,  Walton.  N.  Y. 

E.  W.  Wright. 

Geo.  T.  Brockway. 

Borden's  Condensed    Milk   Co., 

108    Hudson   st..    New    York 

City. 
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SAUK  or  PLANT 


Burlincton  Flats  Cheese  Co.,  No.  2    Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y. 


p.   O.    ADDRESS 


Cherry  Valley  Cheese  Factory,  C. 


ClarksviUe,  C 

Cold  Spring  Creamery,  B.  ft  C . 
Decatur  Cheese  Factory,  C 


Dimmick  HoUow  Cheese  Factory,  C 


East  Worcester.  M.S. 


Edmeston,  M.  8. 


Edmeston  Milk  Station,  M.  8. 


German  Cheese  Factory 

Gilberts  Creamery,  B.  ft  C . 
Gilmoro  Cheese  Factory,  C . 

Gregory,  S.  C,  C , 

The  Haith  Creamery,  C 

Hinman  Hollow,  C 

Huntley,  C 


International  Milk  Products  Co., 

B.,  C.  ftC 

Kileys  Cheese  Factory,  C 

Laemile  Dairy  Co.,  Inc.,  M.  8.  .  .  . 

Lena  Creamery,  C 

Lentsville,  C 

McDermott  Dairy  Co.,  M.  8 

Maple  Grove,  C 

Maple  VaDey,  C 

Morris  Station,  B.  ft  C 


Cherry  VaUey.  N.  Y..  R 


F.  D. 


Middlefield.  N.  Y 

Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. . 
Worcester,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 


East  Worcester,  N.  Y 


PBOPRIBTOR  OB  MANAOBB  AKD 
P.  O.  ADDRESS  WHEN  DIPFKBBMT 
FROM   PACTORY   ADDRESS 


Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


Edmeston.  N.  Y. 


FlyCreek,  N.  Y. 

GUbertsviUe,  N.  Y 

Burlington  Flats,  N.  Y., 

R.  r.  L},  1 

Mt.  ViBion,  N.  Y 

East  Springfield.  N.  Y. . . 

Milford,  N.  Y 

West  Winfield,  N.  Y.,  R 
F.  D 


Mt.  Vision  Cooperative  Creamery, 


B 


New  Lisbon,  C. 
O'Connell,  C... 


Oneonta  Dairy  (Jo.,  B.  ft  M , 
Otego  Milk  Station.  M.  8. . . 


Cooperstown,  N.  Y 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y 

Maryland.N.  Y 

Hartwick,  N.Y.,  R.  F.  D 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y 

UnadiUa,N.Y 

Gilbertsville,  N.  Y 

Westford,  N.  Y 


Pashleys,  C 

Patent  Factory,  C 

mio^txix  Mills  MUk  Station,  B.,  C 
M 


Pine  Apple  Cheese  Factory,  B.  ft  C . 


Mt.  Viaion.  N.  Y 

New  Lisbon,  N.  Y 

Cooperstown,   N.  Y.,   R. 

F.  D 

Oneonta,  N.  Y 

Otego,  N.Y 


Burlington,  N.  Y. 
Hartwick,  N.Y. . 


Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 
D 

Milford.  N.  Y 


W.   E.  Davis,  Presideot:  J.   D. 

Fitch,  Secretary. 

C.  P.  Root's  Sops.  Gilbertsville, 

N.Y. 
H.  C.  McRorie. 
James  A.  Gow. 
C.  P.  Root's  Sons,  Gilbertsville. 

N.Y. 
Fiu  Gilbert,  Jr.,  ft  Co..  Gilberts- 

vUle,  N.  Y. 
She£5eld  Farms,  Slawson,  I>ecka' 

Co.,  624  West  57th  st..  New 

York  City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk   Co., 

108   Hudson   St.,    New  York 

City. 
Lieberman  Dairy  Co.,  56  and  58 

Bowerman  st..  Brooklyn. 
August  Ausmuth. 
Fits  Gilbert,  Jr.  Co. 

Hiram  A.  Gilmore. 

C.  J.  Thorpe,  Secretary. 

A.  C.  Haith. 

W.  A.  Kiley,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Phoenix  Cheese  Co.,  346  Green- 
wich St.,  New  York  City. 

W.  W.  Hadley. 
Walter  A.  Kiley. 
Walter  D.  Scott,  Manager. 
E.  R.  Hunt.  Morris,  N.  Y. 
R.  G.  Tuller. 

N.  E.  Weidman.  Manager. 
J.  H.  Eilbert  ft  Co. 
P.  D.  Roseboom. 
Fits  Gilbert  Jr.,  ft  Co.,  Gilbcrts- 
viUe,  N.  Y. 

C.  H.  Matteson,  Secretary. 
R.  G.  Peet,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  F.  O'Connell. 

E.  L.  Hall,  Manager. 

Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108  Hudson  st..    New   York 

City. 
G.  C.  Pashley. 
Smith  Jenks,  Secretary. 


Max  Blum.  142  Read  st..  New 

York  City. 
O.  A.  Weatherly  ft  Co. 
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FbinfieU  Union  Chtme  Factory.  C. 


PleBMnt  Brook  Faeiory.  C 

Pleasant  VaUey.  C 

Portland ville  Milk  Station,  M.  S. 

Richfield.  B.  &  M 

Rider  Cheeao  Factory,  J.  J..  C . . . 

River  Meadow  Farm,  C 

Rockdale  Co..  M.  8 

Rock  Sfmng  Creamery,  C 

Roots  Home  Cheese  Factory,  C .  . 
3aod  Hill,  B.  db  C 

Scbenevna  Milk  SUtion,  M.  S 

Schoyler  Lake.  M.  8 

Shamrock  Cheese  Factory,  C .  .  .  . 

Snyder  Cheese  Factory.  C 

South  Edmeston.  B.,  C.  db  M 

South  Hartwick  Factory,  C 

Booth  Valky.C. 

South  Woreerter  Milk  Station,  M.  8. 

Stuiley,  C 

Stereos  Comers,  C 

Unsdilla  Creamery  Co.,  B 

Wdlibrklge  Milk  Station.  M.  8. . . 

WeBtford  Cheese  Factory,  C 

Wert  Tianrena  Creamery,  B 

WeBtyiDcC 

West  Edmeston.  M.  S 

WcstEieter,  B.,C.  6t  M 

While  Howe,  C 

Wilziiarth,C 

Worcester,  M.  8 

Touac  L.  D..  C 

38 


West  Winfield,  N.  Y.,  R 

Pleasant  Brook.  N.  Y 

Hartwick.  R.  F.  D 

PortlandviUe,  N.  Y 

Riohfiekl  Springs,  N.  Y. . . 

Schuyler  Lake.  N.  Y 

PortlandvUle.  N.  Y 

Cherry  VaUey,  N.  Y 

East  Springfield,  N.  Y. . . 

GilbertsviUe,  N.  Y 

Wells  Bridge,  N.  Y 

Schenevus,  N.  Y 

Schuyler  Lake,  N.  Y 

GUbertsville,  N.  Y 

Cherry  Valley,  N.Y..... 
South  Edmeston,  N.  Y. . . 

MiUord.  N.  Y..  R.  F.  P. 

South  VaUey,  N.Y 

South  Worcester,  N.  Y .  . . 

Cherry  VaU«y.  N.  Y 

Mt.  Viuon,  R.  F.  D 

Unadilla.  N.Y 

Wells  Bridge,  N.Y 

Westford,  N.Y 

West  Laurens,  N.Y 

Schenevus,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 

Edmeston,  N.Y 

West  Exeter,N.  Y 

Hartwick.  N.Y 

Richfield  Springs.  R.  F.  D. 
Worcester,  N.  Y 

Warren.  N.Y 


PROPRIKTOR  OR  MANACEB  AND 
P.  O.  ADDBKSn  WHBN  DirPEBBNT 
FRGlf   FACTORY    ADDRCSA 


Phoenix  Cheese  Co..  345  Green* 

wich    St..    New    York    City, 
C.  P.  Root's  Sons.  GUbertsville, 

N.Y. 
Geo.    T.    Brockway,    Richfield, 

N.Y. 
R.  F.  Stevens  Co.,  90.  04  Third 

ave.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
The  Rockdale  Co.,  Howard  M. 

Curtis.  Manager. 
Geo.  J.  Rider. 
McLaury  Bros. 
Benj.  Wightman. 
A.  C.  Haith. 
C.  P.  Roots  Sons. 
Briar  Creek  Creamery  Co..  Inc., 

84  Delevan  st.,  Walton.  N.  Y. 
Borden's  Condensed    Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson    st.,    New    York 

City. 
International  Milk  Products  Co., 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
Charles  M.  Freer. 
Elmer  Snyder. 

Phoenix  Cheese  Co.,  345  Green- 
wich St.,  New  York  City. 
C.  P.  Root's  Son8,  GilbertsviUe 

N.Y. 
C.  P.  Root's  Sons,  GilbertsvUle, 

N.Y. 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson   st..    New    York 

City. 
T.  F.  O'ConneU,  Cooperstown, 

N.Y. 
A.  8.  Stevens. 
Knott  ft  Southworth. 
McDermott  Dairy  Co..  91  Man- 
hattan St.,   New  York  City, 
C.  E.  McRorie. 
C.  P.  Root's  Sons,  GUbertsviUe, 

N.Y. 
C.  P.  Root's  Sons,  GilbertsvUle, 

N.Y. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson  st..    New   York 

City. 
Phoenix  Cheese  Co.,  345  Green- 
wich St.,  New  York  City. 
R.  D.  Lamb. 
Geo.  T.  Brockway. 
Borden's  Condensed   MUk  Co., 

108   Hudson   st.,    New    York 

City. 
Lester  Young. 
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Putnam  Countt 


MAMB  or   PLANT 

p.  o.  ADDBiea 

PBOPRIVrOB     OB     MANAOKB     Alf1> 
P.  O.  ADDBBBS  WHBN  DIPrBRBMT 
FBOM  VACTOBT  AODBBM 

Baldwin  PIms,  M.  S 

BaMwin  Plaoe,  N.  Y 

Brewvter.  N.  Y 

Central    Dairy    Co..    826    East 

BoroBn h*  AS> d>. .•■••. ..•••..... 

103d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.. 

C7  AmMl*  In  •D>a«>..... 

Cannel.N.Y 

Dykemans,  N.  Y 

Patiereon.  N.  Y 

108   Hudson  St.,   New   York 
City. 
John  Overfield. 

MoEHroy  Creamery,  M. 

8 

John  MoE3roy. 

O.    JTm    D«     A^»m     BKb    0.    ««•... 

Sheffield  Farm*.  Rlawson.  Pm^^ker 

TQwnere,  M.  S 

Towner8«N.  Y 

Co.,  624  West  57th  st..  New 
York  City. 
Central   Dairy    Co..    826    East 

108d  St.,  New  York  City. 


Rensselaer  County 


Berlin  Milk  Condensing  Co.,  Cond . 
Brunswiok  Creamery,  B 


Buskirk.  M.S 

Eagle  Brklge  Milk  Station. 


Hooeick  Elgin  System  Creamery,  B. 
Johnsonville,  M.  S 


Nassau  Milk  Station. 


Petersburgh,  8k.  Sta 

S.  r.  o,  D.  Co.,  M.  S. 


Berlin.  N.Y 

Eagle  Mills,  N.Y. 


Buskirk.N.Y 

Eagle  Bridge.  N.Y. 

Hoosick.  N.Y 

Jdinsonville,  N.  Y. 


Nassau,  N.Y 


Petersburgh.  N.  Y 
West  Hoosick,  N.  Y. 


J.  H.  Shfttterlie. 

L.  B.  Thurston,  Troy,  N.  Y., 

R.  F.  D.  3. 
D.    Whiting    ft    Sons,    Boston. 

Mass. 
H.   P.  Hood   A  Sons.   Boston. 

Mass. 
John  Mosely. 
D.    Whiting    ft    Sons,    Boston. 

Mass. 
Looust  Farms  Co..  551  East  36th 

St.,  New  York  City. 

ShefiBeld  Farms.  Slawson.  Decker 
Co.,  524  West  57th  St.,  New 
York  City. 


St.  Lawrence  County 


Apple  Orove  Butter  ft  Cheese  Fao- 

tory,  B.  ft  C 

Beckelhaupt,  No.  1,  C 

Beedi  Grove,  B 

Beech  Grove,  B.  ft  C 

Bdl  Creamery,  B 

BeUeviUe,  B.  ftC 

Brandy  Brook,  B 

Brasie  Comers.  B.  ft  C 

Brier  HiU,  C.  ft  M 


Buckton  Creamery,  B 

Bumhams  Comera,  B.,  C.  ft  M 


Calaboga  Factory,  C. 


California,  B.  ft  C 

Canton  Condensery,  B.  ft  M . 


Cedar  Grove.  B.  ft  C. 
Centennial,  B 


Canton.  N.Y 

South  Hammond,  N.  Y .  . 

Hwmon,  N.  Y 

Hermon,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1 

Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y 

Edwards,  N.Y 

Waddington 

Brasie  Comers.  N.  Y 

Brier  Hill,  N.Y 


Winthrop.  N.  Y 

Bumhams  Corners.  N.  Y 

South  Hammond,  N.  Y . 


Gouverneur,  N.Y, 
Canton,  N.  Y 


Perry  Eggleson. 

A.  Beckelhaupt,  Redwood.  N.  Y. 

G.  Montroy. 

Daniel  Harmer. 

W.  E.  Bell. 

S.  E.  Collier,  Hermon.  R.  F.  D.  2. 

N.  S.  Dickinson. 

Weather  up  ft  MeCadam. 

A.  Koester,  438  West  58th  St.. 

New  York  City. 
John  Chambers. 
Phoenix  Cheese  Co.,  New  York 

City. 
C.    J.    Shoulctte,    Philadelphia, 

N.Y. 
J.  W^.  Rees. 
McDermott  Dairy  Co.,  01  Man* 

hattan  st..   New   York   City, 

Jas.  Dondon,  Manager. 
John  Greeley. 
Leo  Murphy. 
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KAMB   or    PLA18T 


Center  ChMte  Fmetory,  B.  ft  C. 

ChampHim  B.  ft  Or 

ChM  MiUi,  B..  C.  ft  M 


ClMliire,B.  ftC 

Ckre  (^cete  Ftetory,  C. 

Ckiver  Hill.  B.  ft  C 

ColdSprincC 


CotdSprincFftctory.B.  ftC. 
OoHoiit  B.f  C«  ft  M 


ConTVM  Cr«Aiii«ry ,  B 

Cooks  Coraen,  C 

Cottace  Orove,  B.  ft  C 

Ciaa  Cmk  Fketory.  C 

Creun  of  the  Valley.  B.  ft  C. 
Cnr»talS|»,B..C.  ftM.... 


r.  O.   ADDKBIIB 


MomBtown.N.Y. 

Madrid.  N.Y 

ChaM  Mllb.  N.  Y. 


De  Kalb  Ju&ctioa 

Clara.  N.Y 

Pope  Milb,  N.  Y 

HarfteYiDe.  N.  Y..  R.  F. 

D.2 

Gowrerneur,  N.  Y 

Cotton.  N.Y 


De  Kalb.  B.  ft  C 

De  Kalb  Factory.  No.  2  (Pleasant 

Valley).  B.ftC 

De  Kalb.  M.  8 


De  Peystcr  No.  I.  B.  C.  ft  M 

De  Peyeter  No.  2.  B.  ft  C 

Depottrflle.  B.  ft  C 


Diamond,  B.  ft  Cream . 


DeKalb.  C.  ftM... 
QoQTameiir,  B.  ft  C 

Liebon,  B.  ft  C 

.C 


Winthrop.  N.  Y 

Colton,  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D.  1 

Hennon.  N.  Y 

South  Hammond,  N.  Y.. 

OottvenMur,  N.  Y 

Cryetol  Spa,  N.  Y 


niOPBIVTOB     OR     MAMAQBa     AND 

r.  o.  ADDBiaa  wmmh  diffbbbnt 

FBOM   rACTOBT   ADDBSaa 


De  Kalb  Jet..  R.  F.  D.  1 

De  Kalb  Junction.  N.  Y . 
De  Kalb.  N.Y 


•  •   •  • 


De  Peyeter,  N.  Y 

De  Peyeter,  N.  Y 

South  Hammond.  N.  Y., 

RF  n 

k.N.Y 


Edmrdi  Station.  M.  S. 


Ehn  Creek  Cheeee  Factory.  C 
Eimdala  Cheeee  Factory.  C. . . 

Elm  Grove.  B.  ft  C 

Elm    Qrora    Butter    ft    Chi 

B.ftC 

Farmen'  Company  of  West  Stock- 

bohn.  B.  ftC 

Paytille.B.ftC 

Fhb  Creek.  B.  ft  C 


De  Kalb  Jet.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 

Qouvemeor,  N.Y 

Rensselaer  Falls,  R.  F.  D 
Canton,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. . . 


Edwards.  N.  Y. 


Hennon,  N.  Y . . . . 
Oouyemenr,  N.  Y. 
RicbviUe.  N.Y... 


Ofdensburg.  N.  Y. 


Fhre  Comen  Creamery.  B. . 

FlackyiIle.C 

Fort  Jackson  CVeamery.  B. . 

FovJer.B.  C 

ffOOtiBr,  B.  ftC... -•••••• 

aatEdte,B 


West  Stockholm,  N.  Y. . 

Canton.  N.Y 

Heuvelton.    N.  Y..    Star 

Route 

Potsdam.  N.Y 

Ofdensburg,  R.  F.  D.  1 . 

Fort  Jackson.  N.Y 

QouTemeur,  N.  Y 

Ofdensburg,  N.  Y 

Madrid,  N.Y 


Thoe.  F.  Rutherford. 
Hamilton  Dairy  Co..  410  West 
127th  St.,    New   York   City. 
Leiri  J.  Sipher,  Canton.  N.  Y. 
M.  E.  Cotton.  DeOraiae,  N.  Y. 
M.  C.  Johnson. 

darenoe  Hunt. 

E.  J.  Stevenson. 

Phoenix  Cheese  Co.,  New  York 

City. 
H.  A.  Bnllaid. 
Edwin  Cooke. 
C.  E.  Western. 
James  Judge.  Oxbow,  N.  Y. 
A.  W.  Overackcr. 
Phoenix  Cheese  Co..  New  York 

City. 
Ulysses  Sayer. 

Ulysses  Sayer. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.. 
Hudson  St.,  New  York  City. 
C.  E.  Griffin. 
C.  E.  Griffin. 

S.  K.  Putnam. 

J.  G.  TumbuU  Co.,  Orleav  st.. 

Now  York  CHy.. 
G.  A.  Lakoe. 
W.  A.  Freeman. 
E.  D.  ThompeoD. 
Phoenix  Cheese  Co.,  New  York 

City. 
Interstate  Milk  ft  Cream  Co., 

325 East  lUthst.,  New  York 

City. 
W.  C.  Smith. 
Fred  W.  Campbell. 
C.  O.  Van  Atter. 

John  Cooper. 

C  W.  Jenner.  Secy. 
Earl  H.  Wood. 

OiffinftGiboD. 
E.B.  Adams.    ' 
O.  C.  Fuller. 
Glenn  L.  Keteham. 
W.  Overacker. 
Wm.  Long. 
Adam  E.  Flshtf. 
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St.  Lawrence — CordimiM 


NAME   or   PLANT 


Gouvemeur  Cheese  Factory  No.  1 . 

B.&C 

Grass  River  Creamery,  B.  &  C 

Griffith  Butter  &  Cheese  Factory. 

B.&C 

Hailesboro  Cheese  ft  Butter  Fac- 
tory, B.  &  C. 

Hammond  Milk  Station,  M.  S.  .  . . 

Heuyelton  Butter  ft  Cheese  Fac- 
tory. B.  &C 

Hickory  Lake  Cheese  Factory,  C . . 

Highland,  B.&C 

Horton  Ice  Cream  Co.,  J.  M.,  B.  ft 
M 


Howard,  B.  ftC. 


Hudson  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  Cond. 

Ideal  Creamery,  B 

International  Milk  Products  Co., 

B.  ft  M 

Jennie  Creek,  C 

Jerusalem,  B.  ft  C 

Johnstown  Street  Cheese  Factory, 
B.  ftC 

Keystone,  B.  ft  M 

Lake  Shore,  6.  ft  C 

Langdon  Spring  Creamery,  B 

Lawrenceville  Creamery.  B 

Lisbon  Milk  Station  (includes  Ex- 
celsior, Receiver),  M.  ft  C 

Long  Rapids,  B.  ft  C 

Madrid  Springs  Milk  Station,  M.  S. 

Massena  Springs  Condensery.  C.  ft 
Cond.  M 


r.    O.    ADDRESS 


PROPRIETOR  OR  MANAGER  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRESS  WHEN  DirVBRBNT 
FROM    FACTORT   ADDRESS 


Gouvcrneur,  R.  F.  D.  6. 
Madrid  Springs,  N.  Y. . 

Heuvelton,  N.  Y 


Hsilrsboro,  N.  Y. 
Hammond,  N.  Y. 


Heuvelton,  N.  Y . 
DePeyster,  N.  Y. 
Canton,  N.Y 


RichviUe,  N.  Y. 


Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y .  . 


Hermon,  N.  Y 
Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


Gouverneur,  N.  Y 

Harrisville,  N.  Y..  R.  F. 

D.  2 

DeKalb  Jet,  N.  Y 

Guuverneur,  R.  F.  D.  .  .  . 

Lisbon,  N.  Y 

Hammond,  N.  Y 

Canton,  N.  Y 

Lawrenceville,  N.  Y 

Lisbon,  N.  Y 


Morley,N.  Y. 
Madrid.  N.Y. 


Massena,  N.Y. 


Mayflower  Cheese  Factory,  C Massena,  N.Y 

Meadowside  Creamery,  B i  Winthrop.  N.  Y 

New  Century.  B.  ft  C Ogdensburg.    N.    Y..    R, 

I       F.  D.  3 

Newfield  Cheese  Factory,  C Hammond,  N.Y 

Norfolk  Milk  Station,  M.  S !  Norfolk.  N.  Y 

North  Lawrence  Milk  Station,  M.  S  North  [.awrence,  N.  Y. . . 

I 
North  Lisbon  Gilt  Edge  Creamery, 

B Lisbon,  R.  F.  D 


North  Russell,  B.  ft  C .  . . 
Oakvale  Station,  C.  ft  M. 


Russell,  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D. 
South  Hammond.  N.  Y. 


Jesse  Wood. 
M.  L.  Speer. 

W.  J.  Reed.  Gouvemeur,  N.  Y.. 
R.  F.  D.  2. 

A.  Whitton,  Gouvemeur.  N.  Y. 
T.  O.  Smith  Son?,  872  Sixth  ave.. 

New  York  City. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Mills. 
Orsa  Stevenson. 
M.  E.  Meservey. 

J.  M.  Horton  Ice  Cream  Co.,  205 
East  24th  st..  New  York  City. 

T.  W.  Weathemp,  Brasie  Cor- 
ners, N.  Y. 

B.  Sharpe,  Superintendent. 
R.  H.  Keyes. 

A.  H.  Cross,  Manager. 

Perley  Kinnie. 
Geo.  Griffith. 

Abner  N.  Freeman. 

C.  A.  Dawley. 
W.  J.  Townsend. 
L.  P.  Lewis. 

L.  L.  Dewey. 

William  Michaelson,  410  West 
127th    St.,    New    York    City. 

W.  O.  Goodison. 

Central  Dairy  Co.,  326  Ea3t 
103d  St.,  New  York  City. 

Beakes  Dairy  Co.,  206  East  12th 

St.,  New  York  City. 
C.  J.  WUliams. 
Elliott  Burk  ft  Co. 

Isaac  Creighton. 

Henry  J.  Shoulette. 

Hamilton  Dairy  Co.,  410  ^est 

I27th  St.,  New    York    City. 
Levy  Dairy  Co.,  320,  322  Avenue 

A,  New  York  City. 

H.  J.  Randies,  110  Jay  St.,  Og- 
densburg, N.  Y. 
W.  C.  Poole. 
George  Petrie. 
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MAJCB  or  PLANT 


Ogdenaburs  Creunoy,  B. 
Oiborne  Lake,  B.  AC. .  . 


Osvecatdue,  B.  A  C. 


PariahviUe.  B..  C.  A  M 


Parahville  Cooperative  Creamery 

Co..B 

PiiieHiU,C 


Finaaat  VaUey.  B..  C.  A  M 


FkaBant  Valley,  C. 
num  Brook,  M.  8. 


Plumb  Crwk,  C 

Potadam,  B..  C.  &  M 


Potadam  Milk  Products  Co..  B. 
Potsdam  Milk  Sution,  M.  S. . . 


Red  Star,  C 

BaiaBdaer  Falb,  B.,  C.  &  M 


Rock  Bottom,  C. 


Rose  Bod,  B.  A  C 

Ros^  Factory,  B.  A  C, 


RoraLB.  AC 
Ruby.  B.AC. 


Rundl  Village.  B.  AC 

St.  Lawreooe,  C , 

i^cho6ekl  Factory,  B.  A  C . . . 
Scotch  Settlement  Factory,  C 


r.   O.    ADORB88 


Ogdenaburg.  N.  Y 

Gouvemeur.  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D 

Ogdensburg.    N.    Y.,    R, 

ParishviUe,  N.  Y 


PariahviUfl.  N.  Y 

Oouvemeiir,    N.    Y.,    R. 
F.  D 


PleaaantVaUey.  N.  Y. 

TalcviUe.  N.  Y 

Plum  Brook,  N.  Y 


RuflseU,  N.  Y.. 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Potadam,  N.  Y. 
Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


RichviUe.  N.  Y 

Rensselaer  Falls,  N.  Y. 


RichviUe.  N.  Y. 


Hernion.  N.  Y , 
Rossie,  N.  Y. . 


Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 
Pope  Mills.  N.  Y 


SetUemen,  C 

^th  Canton  Creamery.  B.  C 

^th  Colton  Creamery.  B 

South  Gouverneur,  C 

South  Hermoc.  C 

Southville  Creamery,  B 

SfMukliiig  Creamery,  B 

SprapieviUp.  B.  AC 

Stteles  Comers.  C 

Sucfaer  Brook  Milk  Station.  C.  A  M 


Suffliaerville,  C. 
^innse.B.  AC. 


Gouvemeur,  N.  Y. 
Ogdensburg.  N.  Y. 


PBOPRIVrOR  OR  MANAGRR  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRBS8  WHBN  DIV  rSRENT 
PROM    PACTORT   ADDRBSS 


Russell.  N.Y 

Brier  ffiU.  N.Y 

De  Kalb  Jet.,  R.  F.  D.  2 
South  Hammond.  N.  Y., 

R.  F.  D 

Canton,  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D. . . 

Canton,  N.  Y 

South  Colton.  NY 

Gouvemeur.  R.  F.  D .  . .  . 
Gouvemeur.  R.  F.  D.  4 .  . 

Potsdam,  N.  Y 

Madrid  Springs,  N.  Y 

Spragueville.  N.  Y 

Spragueville,  N.  Y 

Madrid.  N.Y 


Ogdensburg  Creamery  Co. 

A.  W.  Overacker. 

T.  H.  Thornton. 

Phoenix  Cheese  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

Royal  Newton,  President. 

T.  W.  Weatherup,  Brasie  Cor- 
ners. N.  Y. 
Phoenix  Cheese  Co..  New  York 

City. 
Mandon  Woodward. 
Tietjen     Bros.,     506-508     East 

118th  St..     New   York    City. 

E.    J.  Williams.     Mgr.  Plum- 

brook.  N.  Y. 
Geo.  M.  Given. 
Phoenix  Cheese  Co.,  New  York 

City. 
AUen  M.  Thiuvton,  President. 
Locust  Farms  Dairy,  New  York 

City. 

C.  F.  Woo<ls. 

Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 
Co.,  524  West  57th  st..  New 
York  City. 

D.  E.  Gilson  A  S.  A.  Beach, 
Heuvelton.  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  Western. 

C.  J.  Shoulette.  Philadelphia, 
N.Y. 

Jas.  W.  Thraves. 

T.  W.  Weatherup.  Brasie  Cor- 
ners, N.  Y. 

A.  D.  Frawley. 

John  M.  T>odds. 

Clarence  iC.  Wood. 

G.  W.  Evans,  Secy. 
L.  J.  Sipher. 
A.  M.  Pike,  Secretary. 
G.  A.  Lindsay. 
Ranford  Stevenson. 
J.  P.  Mor»e. 
L.  R.  Nye. 
J.  E.  Beswick. 
John  H.  Berry. 
John  H.  Berry. 

Hamilton  Dairy  Co..  410  West 
127th    ht..    New    York    City. 
John  Dugan. 
W.  J.  Murphy. 
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NAMK    OP    PLANT 


SylvU  Lake.  C. 


Tanner  Creek,  B.,  C.  &  M 

1000  Island*  C 

Thousand    Islands    Farms,     Inc., 

B.  &C 

Trout  Lake,  C 


Unique  Creamery,  B 

Village  Creamery,  B.  &  M. 


Waddincton  Condensery , 
Wegatchic,  C 


West  Canton,  B.  AC. 
West  Hermon,  B.  &  C. 
West  Howard,  B.  AC. 


West  Pierrepont,  B.  AC. . 
West  Potsdam,  B.,  C.  A  M. 


West  Stockholm.  B.,  CAM. 


White  Clover,  C 

Wild  wood.  C 

York  Sute  Creamery,  B. 
ZoUer  Broa.  Co.,  B.  A  C. 


p.    O.    ADDRBH8 


rROPRieroR    or    manaobr    and 
p.  o.  address  whbn  DirFEHXirr 

FROM    PACTORY   ADDRESS 


Spragueville,  R.  F.  D.  1 

De  Kalb  Junction 

Chippewa  Bay,  N.  Y .  .  , 


Morristown,  N.  Y 
Hermon,  N.  Y .  . . . 


Lisbon,  N.  Y.  . 
Norwood,  N.  Y. 


Waddinston.  R.  F.  D.  1. . 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y.,  R.  F. 

D.  6 

Canton,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. .  . 
De  Kalb  Jet.,  R.  F.  D.  3. 
Rensselaer   Falls,   N.   Y., 

R.  if .  mJ,  2 

West  Pierrepont,  N.  Y . . . 
West  Potsdam.  N.  Y 


West  Stockholm,  N.  Y 


Borden's,  M.  S. 


Fine,N.  Y 

Colton.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  2 . 

Helena,  N.  Y 

Hammond,  N.  Y 

Saratoga  County 

Gansevoort,  N.  Y 


Ballston  Spa.  Crean^ry,  B 

A  creamery  reported  to  be  back  of 

Schuylerville,  B 

Stillwater  Creamery,  Cry 

Kinss  Creamery,  B 


Ballston  Spa.  N.  Y 

Schuylerville,  N.  Y . . . , 

Stillwater,  N.  Y 

Kings.  N.  Y 


D.   E.   Parker,  Gouverneur,  R. 

F.  D.  1. 
N.  E.  Faribanks. 
D.  F.  Babcoek. 

Frank  L.  Scot. 

H.    G.    Chandler,     Ogdenaburg. 

>  Harry  Davis.  Hermon,  Mgr. 

George  Widrick. 

T.   P.   Grant.   9   Fulton  Place. 

Boston.  Mass. 
Hamilton  Dairy  Co.,  410  West 

127th    St.,    New  York  Ci^.' 

Albert  Salmon. 
L.  J.  Sipher. 

B.  E.  Hunt. 

Jessie  Wood. 

C.  J.  McNeU. 

Phoenix  Cheese  Co.,  New  York 

City. 
Phoenix  Cheese  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

W.  A.  Royce.  Sharon  Center,  O. 
O.  S.  Russell. 

Lantry,  Mclntyre  A  Lantry. 
Zoller   Bros.    Co.,  Schenectady. 
N.  Y. 


Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co., 
108  Hudson  St.,  New  York 
City. 

C.  S.  Gilbert. 

\.  C.  Lottridge. 
W.  R.  Edwards. 
Clarence  Latham. 


Schenectady  County 


Delanson  Cooperative  Creamery,  B 
Pattersonville  Cry.,  B 


Delanson,  N.  Y 

Pattersonville.  N.  Y. 


ArgusviUe  Faet<H'y,  C . 

Bates  Hollow,  Sk.  Sta. 
Borden's,  M.  S 


Schoharie  County 

Argusville,  N.  Y 


Preston  Hollow.  N.  Y. 
Middleburgh,  N.  Y... 


Borden's,  M.  S. 
Borden's,  M.  8. 


Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y . . . 
Sharon  HiU,  N.  Y 


C.  E.  Waahbum. 
Frank  A.  Wiloox 


C.  P.  Root's  Sons.  Gilbeftsrine. 

N.  Y. 
A.  S.  Coons. 

Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 
108    Hudson   st.,     New   York 
City. 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.. 

108   Hudson    St.,    New  York 

City, 
Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.. 

108  Hudson   st.,    New  York 

City. 
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Schoharie  County — Continued 


TKAMM  or   n<AMT 


Bordeo'a,  M.  8. 


Broome  Centre  Creamery.  B 

Qa&Ie  Cooperative  Creamery,  B . . 

CherlotteTiUe  Elgin  Creamery  Co., 

B 

CoQBBviUe,  Sk.  Sta 

FktCkeduSk.  Sta 

Purhoda,  Sk.  Sta 

Fk»okliDtoa  Creamery,  B 

GalhipTille  Crounery 


GOboa  Creamery.  B 

Hunter's        Land        Cooperative 
Creami'ry,  B 

JeffenoB  Creamery,  B 

Jerome.  8k.  8U 

LutfaeranviUe.  Sk.  Sta 

MaOforkiB  Creamery.  B 

Mutual  Milk  &  Cream  Co..  M.  S. . . 


Pine  Grove  Creamery.  B , 

BMeCieamery.  M.  S... 

Rote  Creamery.  B 

8.F.S.D.C0..  M.  8. 


•  •   *  •  •  •  • 


p.  o.  aodb: 


PBOPaiSTOR  OK  MANAOBR  AND 
P.  O.  AODUaa  WRKN  DIFramBMT 
FROM  rACTORT  ADDBB8S 


Schoharie.  N.  Y. 


Gilboa.  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D.. 
CarU0le.N.Y 


CharlotteviUe.  N.  Y 
Manorville.  N.  Y. . . 

Gilboa.  N.Y 

West  Fulton.  N.  Y . 
Middleburgh.  N.  Y. 
Gallupville.  N.  Y... 


B.F.8.  D.  Co..  M.  S. 


8.  F.  S.  D.  Co..  M.  S..  Grade  A. . 


8.  F.  S.  D.  Co..  M.  S 


Gilboa,  N.  Y 

Mi<ldleburgh,  N.  Y..  H.  F. 

D.  2 

Jeffemon,  N.  Y 

Summit.  N.Y 

CharlottevUle,  N.Y 

Manorkill.  N.  Y 

South  Gilboa.  N.Y 

Middleburgh.  N.Y. .R.F 

D.  2 

CobleakiU.  N.  Y 

North  Blenheim.  N.Y... 
Central  Bridge,  N.Y 


CobleakiU.  N.  Y. 


CobleekiU.  N.  Y. 


Howe  Cave,  N.  Y 


B.  F.  S.  D.  Co..  M.  S 

8.  F.  8.  D.  Co..  M.  S 

8.  F.  8.  D.  Co..  M.  8 

8.  F.  8.  D.  Co..  M.  S 


....  Hyndsville,  N.  Y.... 
. . . . .  Richmondville,  N.  Y. 
Seward.  N.Y 


WeBt          Richmondsvillc, 
N.Y 


Sloaasville,  N.  Y. 


Qoaniville  Creamery.  B 

SnydCT  Factory.  C !  Sharon  Springs,  N.  Y . . 

Sominii  Cooperative  Crf»m*»ry,  Bi  Summit,  N.  Y 

^ot  Fulton  Cooperative  Creani- 

ffy,  B West  Fulton,  N.  Y. . 


Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co.. 

108  Hudson    St.,    New    York 

City. 
Franklin  Clapper. 
Carlisle    Cooperative  Creamery 

Co. 

Hiram  Haner. 

J.  B.  Hawver. 

Gilboa  Creamery  Co. 

Frank  Akeley. 

K.  Foland. 

Geol    Young,    Central     Bridge 

li.  Y.,  R.  F.  n.  1. 
Gilboa  Creamery  Co. 


Jerone  Decker. 
Joseph  H.  Gilmore. 
A.  h.  Jump. 
Hiram  Haner. 
J.  B.  Hawver. 

Mutual  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  214fi 
East  22d  st.,  New  York  City. 

Orlin  Decker. 

Chas.  Rose  A  Son. 

Chas.  Rose  A  Son. 

Sheffield  Farms.  Slawson  Decker 

Co..  524  West  57th  st..  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co..  524  WeKt  57th  St..  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  st..  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farmj>,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  624  West  57th  st.,  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawvon  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  st..  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  st..  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  *t.,  New 

York  City. 

Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 
Co.,  524  Wiwt  57th  st..  New 
York  City. 


Alonxo  C.  Snyder. 
A.  L.  Jump. 

Frank  Akelcy. 
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Sehutler  County 


NAMB   or   PLAKT 


Alpine,  C. . . . 
Alpine,  M.  S. 


Cayuta.  M.  S. 


Cayutaville. 


Halpin  Bros. 
Logan,  C. . . 


p.   O.   ADDRBBB 


Alpine,  N.  Y. 
Alpine,  N  Y. 


Bennettsburg  Logan  Co.,  C Bennettaburg,  N.  Y 


Cayuta,  N.  Y. 


Cayutaville,  N.  Y. 


Odeasa,  N.  Y 

Hector,  N.  Y 


PROPRIETOR  OR  MANAORR  AND 
P.  O.  ADORB8S  WHSN  DIFFBRENT 
PROM   PACTORT  ADDRR88 


J.  L.  Richards. 

Beakes  Dairy  Co..  206  E.  12tb 
St.,  New  York  City.  • 

W.  A  I.  Mekeel,  Jackaon\'iIie, 
N.  Y. 

J.  Max,  195  Livingston  nt.,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

W.  &  I.  Mekeel,  Jacksonvillo, 
N.  Y. 

C.  M.  Heaoiey. 

W.  &  I  Mekeel,  Jacksonville, 
N.  Y. 


Seneca  County 

Interlaken  Station,  M.  8 1  Intorlaken,  N.  Y 


Arkport  Creamery  Co..  C, 


Steuben  County 

'  Arkport,  N.Y 


Avoca  Factory,  C 

Brasted  District. Factory,  C. 
Bennetts  Creek  Factory,  C . 
Big  Creek  Factory.  C 


Avoca,  N.  Y 

Hornell.  N.  Y 

Canisteo.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1 
Fremont,  N.  Y 


Brown  Factory,  C i  Andover,  N.  Y 

Call  HUl  Factory,  C '  Andover,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1 


Canisteo  Factory,  C .  . 
Cloverdale  Factory,  B 
Cohocton  Factory,  B. . 


Canisteo,  N.  Y. . 
Canisteo,  N.  Y. . 
Cohocton,  N.  Y, 


Cold  Spring  Factory,  C Alfred  Station,  N.  Y. 

Coodhue  Factory,  C . 

Coopers  Plains  Factory,  B 

Dryden  Ridge  Factory,  C , 

Eureka  Factory,  C 

Goodyear,  M.  S 


N.Y 

Green  Valley  Factory,  C Addison,  N.  Y 


Addison,  N.Y 

Coopers  Plains,  N.  Y .  .  .  . 

Greenwood,  N.Y 

Campbell,  N.Y 

379    Third    st..    Corning, 


Greenwood  Factory,  B. 
Highup  Factory,  C .  .  .  . 
PliKgcMville  Factorj',  C . 
Hopper  Factory,  C    .  .  . 

Howell,  M.S 

HorncU  Dairy  Co.,  C  . 
Howard  Fiictory,  C. . . . 

Jasper  Factory,  C 

Jasper  Factory,  B 

June  Factory,  B 

Mann,  M.  S 

Mudcreek  Factory.  C.  . 
Neils  Creek  Factory,  C. 


Greenwood,  N.  Y 

Troupsburg,  N.  Y    

WoodhuU,  N.  Y.,  K.  F.  D 

TroupsburK,  N.  Y 

Addison,  N.  Y 

Hornell,  N.  Y 

Howard,  N.  Y 

Jasper,  N.Y 

Jasper,  N.  Y 

Hornell.  N.Y 

Corning,  N.  Y 

Savona,  N.  Y 

Cohocton,  N.Y 


Richmond  Bros.  Dairy  Co.,  IM 
Maple  ave.,  Roaebank,  N.  Y. 


Horseheada        Creamery        Co.. 

HorseheacUi,  N.  Y. 
Louis  U.  Coflfin. 
J.  A.  Meeks.  Hornell,  N.  Y. 
W.  C.  Bassett,  Canisteo,  N.  Y. 
Horseheads        Creamery        Co.. 

Horseheads.  N.  Y. 
Wm.  E.  Greene,  Andover,  R.  F. 

D.  2. 
W.  H.  Oaks,  14  Alley,  HorncU. 

N.Y. 
E.  L.  Stephens,. 

E.  Ireland. 

Penna.  Creamery  Co..  39  South 

Water  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
George  M.  Grow. 

F.  E.  Zimmer. 
Fred  W.  Smith. 
J.  J.  Stooks. 
Rising  Bros. 

Clair  Goodyear. 

Ben   D.  Casson,   East  Addison, 

N.  Y. 
N.  E.  Castur. 

F.  E.  Zimmer,  Addison,  N.  Y. 
C.  K.  Perry. 

F.  E.  Zimmer.  Addison,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Gould. 

E.  M.  Holmes. 
Henry  McAdam. 

F.  E.  Zimmer,  Addi.H<m,  N.  Y. 
A.  A.  Button. 

H.  L  June. 

W.  F.  Mann. 

F.  E.  Zimmer,  Addison,  N.  Y. 

George  Clymo. 
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Steuben  County  —  Continued 


KAMB   or    PLANT 


P.   O.   ADDHE8B 


PROPRIETOR  OR  MANAGER  AND 
P.  O.  ADDKSftS  WHEN  DIPFERBNT 
FROM   PACTORT    ADDRESS 


North  Jaiper  Dairy  AsBOciation,  C . 

Or^on  Factory.  C 

Pood  Factory,  C 

Rexvill«  Factory.  C 

ShoTel  HoUow  Cheese  Factory,  C. . 

Sluyter  Factory,  C 

Spring  Valley  Co.,  B 

Thornbottom  Factory,  C . . '. 

Towlesville  Factory,  C 

TroapabaiK  Factory,  B.  AC 

Tincarora  Factory,  C 

UoioiiTille  Factory,  C 


Wallace  Cheese  Factory.  C . 
West  JsAper  Factory,  C.  .  . 
West  Rathbonc  Factory,  C 


White  Clover  Factory , 
Woodhull  Factory.  C . 


Cameron,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 

3 

CameroCt  N.  Y 

Avoca,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D . . . . 

Rexville.  N.  Y 

Andover.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1 

Rexville.  N.Y 

HornelI.N.Y..R.  F.  D.4. 

Troupsburg,  N.Y 

Kanona.  N.Y 

Troupsburg,  N.Y 

Addiaon.  N.  Y 

Bath.  N.Y 

Wallace.  N.Y 

Greenwood.  N.  Y 

Cameron  Mill^,  N.  Y.,  R. 

F.  D 

Woodhull,  >\Y 

Woodhull.  N.Y 


Andrew  F.  Dennis. 

F.  E.  Zimmer,  Addison,  N.  Y. 

Geo,  W.  Ferris,  Wallace,  N.  Y. 

Bernhart  Murray. 

Lewis  Kellinberger. 

James  McKinley. 

Spring  Valley  Dairy  Co. 

F.  L.  Waight,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 

I.<ouis  U.  Coffin. 

Tew,  Austin,  Grigg  A,  Dempsey. 

F.  E.  Zimmer. 

M.  C.  McAdam,  135  Morris  at., 

Bath. 
Fred  Hopkins. 
F.  E.  Zimmer,  Addison,  N.  Y. 

West  Rathbone  Cheese  Co. 
Menxo  Wildrick. 
J.  W.  McStey. 


Sullivan  County 

Stevensville,  N.  Y 


Bceefaridge  Creamery,  B.  A:  C. 


Bethel  Creamery,  B.  A  C Bethel,  N.  Y. 


Bloomingburg  Factory.  C. 
Borden's,  M.S 


Bloomingburg,  N.  Y. 
Cochecton,  N.Y 


Booek  Brook  Creamery.  B.  ft  C. .    ,   North  Branch.  N.  Y 


Briscoe,  B.  A  C ,  Briscoe.  N.  Y. 

CalBcoon,  M.  S 


Calliooon  Elgin  Creaniory,  B. . . 

Centervffle,  M.  S 

Empire  State  Dairy  Co.,  M.  S . 
Empire  State  Dairy  Co.,  M.  8 
Empire  State  Dairy  Co.,  M.S.. 

Evans  Dairy  Co..  W.  M.,  M.  S. 


Callicoon  Centre.  N.  Y. . . 

'  Callicoon,  N.Y 

Centcrville  SUtion,  N   Y . 

Stevensville,  N.Y 

Libwty,  N.  Y 

White    Sulphur    Springs, 

N.Y 

Winterton,  N.Y 


Fremont  Ctotre  Creamery,  C Fremont  Centro,  N.  \ 


Tulboam  Creamery.  M.  8 Milan ville.  Pa. , 

Fulton  Creamery,  B Ferndale,  N.  Y. 

Hankins  Creamery,  M.  S Hankins,  N.  Y . 


HsAbrouck  Factory,  C Ha»«broupk,  N.  Y. 

HurleyviUe,  M.S HurleyviUe.  N.  V , 


Abraham    Canno,    71    Summe' 

ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Abraham    Canno.    71    Summer 

ave.,  Brooklsm,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Cuomo. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson   at.,    New   York 

City. 
Samuel  Kats,  444  Grand  at..  New 

York  City. 
Joffry  A  Perlman. 
Sullivan  County  Creamery  Co., 

Jefferson  ville,  N.  Y. 
Ross  Baldwin. 
E.  D.  Offen. 
Geo.  Jyongwell. 
J.  M.  Morris. 

P.  Smith. 

W.    M.    Evans    Dairy   Co.,    32 
T.,oxington      ave.,      Brooklyn 

N.  Y. 
Samuel    Kats.    444    Grand    st., 

New  York  City. 
E.  A.  Cartheuser. 
A.  P.  Fulton. 
Sullivan  County  Creamery  Co., 

Jefferson  ville,  N.  Y. 
Johnston  dc  Alboe. 
Juhaston  &  Albee,  204  Weot  96th 

St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Sullivan  County  —  Continued 


• 

KAUK   OF   PLANT 

p.   O.    ADDBBS0 

FBOPRIICI'OR     OB     kfANAOEB     AKD 
P.  O.  ADDRESS  WUBN  DIPFKRKNT 
FROM   PACTORY   ADDRESS 

Kenois  Iskf,  M.  R 

Kenosa  Lake.  N.  Y 

JefFersonville,  N.  Y 

HighView,  N.  Y 

Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y.. 
Mongaup  Valley.  N.Y... 
Narrowaburg.  N.  Y 

Park9ville.  N.  Y 

Sullivan  County  Dairy  Co..  Jef- 

Koenigs  Flat  Creamery,  B.  ft  C. . . 

Luke  Blake  Creamery,  M.  S 

LivinffMton  Manor.  M .  ^.   ,  -    

fersonville,  N.  Y. 
Abraham    Canno,     71  Summer 

ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
E.  C.  North. 
Bert  Owens. 

Mongaup  Valley  Creamery,  B.  A  C. 
NarrowsbuTR.  M.  S 

John  Mauii. 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co.,   131 

ParksviUe  Dairy.  B.  &  C 

Emerson  pi.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
B.  Silverman. 

Pinney's  Creamery.  M.  S 

Liberty.  N.  Y 

E.  E.  Pinney. 

Roeooe.  M.  S 

Roecoe.  N.  Y 

Johnston  A  Albee.  204  West  96th 

Wurtjboro.  M.  8 

Wurteboro,  N.  Y 

Youngsville,  N.  Y 

St..  New  York  City. 
John  Draves  Sons.  130  Union  St.. 

Yoiincsville  Creamery,  C 

Union  Hill.  N.  J. 
Samuel  Kata.  444  Grand  st..  New 

York  City. 

Caroiiae  Center.  Sk.  Sta. 


Dept.  of  Dairy  Industry.  M.  S. 


Crystal  Fountain,  B 
Davis.  Sk.  SU 


Tompkins'  County 

Caroline  Center,  N.  Y.. . . 
Ithaca,  N.Y 


Drydens  Borden's,  M.  S 


Dr3'den  Haviland.  M.  S . 


Etna  Factory.  B. 
FreeviUe,  M.S.. 


Groton  City,  M.  S. 
Groton  Factory,  B. 


Groton,  M.  S. 


Howland,  Sk.  Sta. 


Ithaca  Condensery.  Cond. 

Ithaca  Sanitary,  M.  S 

Jacksonville  Factory,  B.. . 
Lansingville.  Sk.  Sta 


Luce,  M.  S 


Ithaca,  N.  Y.. 
McLean,  M.  S I  jvXcLean,  N.  Y 


Slatcrville  Springs,  N.  Y .  . 
Ithaca,  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D.  1. 


Dryden,  N.  Y. 


Dryden,  N.  Y. 


Etna.  N.Y. 


FreeviUe.  N.  Y. 


Groton,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 
Groton,  N.  Y 


Groton,  N.Y 


Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. .  . 


Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Jacksonville,  N.  Y 
Lansing,  N.  Y 


Newfield  Factory,  B. 
Newficld,  M.  S 


j^^vrfield,  N.  Y.. 
.^v.'6eW,  N.  Y. 


Geo.    db   Mrs.   Bull.    SlatersviUe 

Springs,  N.  Y. 
B.T.Galloway,  Cornell  Univet* 

sity.  Director. 
Geo.  A  MrH.  Bull. 
B.    T.    Galloway,    Cornell    Uni- 
versity, Director. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108    Hudson    St..    New  York 

City. 
E.G.  Haviland,  3n7  Seventh  ave., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Etna    Cooi>tfative      Butter     A 

Cheese  Factory. 
Hor.teheads       Creamery       Co., 

Horseheads,  N.  Y. 
Jersey  Milk  &  Cream  Co.,  351 

Morris  ave.,  Newark.  N.  J. 
Jersey  Milk  A  Cream  Co.,  851 

Morri.*)  ave.,  Newark,  N.J. 
Jersey  Milk  A  Cream  Co.,  351 

Morris  ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
B.    T.    Galloway,    Cornell    Uni- 
versity. 
Slutshauer  A  Hrigsten. 
Fred  D.  Van  Order. 
W.  I.  Mekeel. 
B.    T.    Galloway,    Cornell    Uni- 

verhity.  Director,  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
W.  A.  Luce,  40C  Mechanic  st. 
H.  A.  Ru8ch,  22G  Stockholm  st, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
High    Ground    Dairy    Co.,    447 

Madison  ave,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Empire  Milk  &  Croam  Co.,  Alien- 

town,  Pa. 


Daiby  Stations  and  Factories 
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Tompkins  County — Continued 


KAMX  or   PLANT 

p.   O.   ADOBBIM 

niOPBIXTOR     OB.    MANAOBS     AND 
P.  O.  AODBBSa  WBBM  DIPPBBBirr 
PBOM   PACTORT   ADDBEflS 

\'<>rth  TrAiinnff,  Rk  !^ti» 

North  Lansing.  N.  Y... 
Peruton.  N.  Y 

B.    T.    Galloway.    Cornell    Uni- 

Peruton.  M.  8 

versity.  Director,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
U.  F.  Stevene  Co..  04  Third  ave  . 

Peareons  SaniUry  Factory,  M.  S.  P. 
^)eedsTiUe  Factory.  B 

Ithaca.  N.Y 

Berkshire.  N.Y 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
H.    S.      Pearson.      412      North 

Geneva  st. 
Standard    Butter    Co..    Owego, 

N.Y. 
Cook  Milk  &  Cream  Co..    294 

l^runiamburK,  M  S 

Trumansburg.  N.  Y 

West  Dryden.  N.Y 

WestDanby.  N.  Y.  . 

Groton:  N.Y 

We»t  Dryden.  Sk.  Ste 

Garden  at..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
B.   T.   Galloway.   Cornell   Uni- 

West  Danby.  M.  S 

veraity.  Director.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 
R.  F.  Stevens  Co..  94  3rd  St.. 

West  Groton.  8k.  St* 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
B.   T.   Galloway.   Cornell   Uni- 

veraity.  Director.  Ithaca.  N.  Y 

Apdaehin,  M.  S. 


Barton.  M.S. 


Berkshire,  M.  8. 


Candor.  M.  S. 


Cautonk.M.  S 


Cnnes  Cwnera  Factory.  C. 
Etot  Berkshire  Faetory.  B. 


Fwrfield  Faetory.  C Candor.  N.  Y 


Flemingvine.  M.  S. 


Oih  Edge  Faetory.  B 

Hafa^y  Valley  Factory.  B. 


Ham.  M.  S 

KitchawanviSle  Faetory.  B . 


Lockwood.M.  8. 
I/niiuberry.  M.  8, 


Newark  Valley.  M.  S 


North  Spencer  Faetory,  B . 


TioGA  County 

Apalachin,  N.  Y 


Barton.  N.  Y 


Berkshire.  N.  Y. 


Candor.  N.  Y. 


Catatonk,  N.Y. 


Candor.  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D 
Berkshire.  N.Y 


Nichols  Borden's.  M.  S Niohob.  N.  Y 


Owego.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 

Owego.  N.Y 

Halsey  Valley.  N.Y... 


Waverly.  N.  Y 

Kitchawanville.  N.  Y 

Lockwood.  N.  Y.  ... 
Ix>unaberry,  N.  Y 


Newark  VaUey.  N.  Y 


Spencer,  N.  Y. 


Henry    Raueh.    27   Garden    at. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co.. 

108  Hudson   St.,    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co.. 

108   Hudson    st..    New   York 

City. 
Alex.  Campbell.  802  FuHon  at.. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
R.   F.   Stevens.  94  Third   ave.. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Crines  Coma's  Milk  Association, 

Candor.  N.  Y. 
Joseph    Rabenstein.     Berkshire, 

N.  Y. 
Fairfield  Butter  &  Cheese  Fac- 
tory. 
R.  F.  Stevens  Co..  94   Fourth 

ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Standard  Butter  Co. 
Standard    Butter    Co..    Owego. 

N.Y. 
J.  W.  Ham.  00  Pine  st. 
Standard    Butter    Co.,    Owego, 

N.  Y. 
M.  H.  Jones. 
Standard    Butter    Co..    Owego, 

N.Y. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co.. 

108   Hudson   st..    New   York 

City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co.. 

108   Hudson   st.,    New    York 

City. 
Standard  Butter  Factory,  Owego. 

N.Y. 
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Tioga  Covif ty --■  Coniinued 


• 

PnOPRIETOn     OR      MAMAGEK     AND 

N.UdK    or   PLANT 

r.    O.    ADOREH8 

P.  O.  ADDRK88  WHEN  DIPFEKKNT 

FROM    PACTOBY    ADDRESS 

Oweso.  M.  S 

Oweato.  N.  Y 

Borden'H   Condensed    Milk   Co 

108  Hudson  st..  New  York 
City. 

Richford.  M.  8 

Richford,  N.  Y.. 

Borden's   Condensed    Milk   Co., 

108  Hudson  »t.,  New  York 
City. 

Smithboro.  M.  S 

Smithboro,  N.  Y 

R.    F.  Stevens  Co.,  88-94  Third 

ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

SDenoer.  M.  S 

Spencer,  N.  Y.  .  . 

C.  Jetter,  43  Perry  8t..  Newark, 

N.J. 

Spencer  Condensery,  Cond 

Soencer.  N.  Y .  . . 

Empire    Creamery    Co.,    All^n- 

town.  Pa. 

Strait  Comers  Factory,  B 

Strait  Comeru,  N 

Y 

Standard    Butter    Co.,    Owego. 

• 

N.  Y. 

Tioga  Center  Erie,  M.  S 

Tioga  Center,  N. 

Y 

672  Greenwich  st..  New  York 
City. 

Tioga  Center  Lehigh  Valley,  M.  S. 

Tioga  Center,  N. 

Y 

L.  Smith,  620  South  10th  Ft., 
Newark,  N.  J 

Waits  SkimmiDg  Station,  Skm.  Sta . 

Waits,  N.  Y 

John   Sayre   Creamery    A   Cold 

Storage  Co.,  Sayre,  Pa. 

Waverly,  M.  S 

Waverly,  N.  Y.. 

Fred  Hevener. 

West  Candor,  M.  S 

West  Candor,  N. 

Y 

E.  G.  Haviland,  367  Seventh 
ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Tniseyville.  M.  S 

WUaeyville.  N.  Y 

Geo.  A  Mrs.  John  Bull,  Slatersi- 

viUe  Springs. 

Accord,  M.  S. 


Alligerville,  M.S.. 
Kerhonkson,  M.  B. 
Gardiner,  M.  S. . . . 


Ulster  County 

Accord,  N.  Y 


AUigerville,  N.  Y. 
Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. 

Gardiner,  N.  Y.... 


Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co., 
108  Hudson  st..  New  York 
City. 

Charles  Merts. 

R.  F.  Stevens  Co.,  90  Third  ave., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Kingston,  M.  S Kmgston,  N.  Y Kingston  Dairy  &  Ice  Cream  Co. 

Modena,  M.  S Modena,  N,  Y I  R.  F.  Stevens,    90    Third    ave., 

I       Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Hurley,  N.  Y R.   F.   Stevens,  90  Third   ave.. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
NewPalta,  N.Y 


New  Hurley,  M.  S 

NewPalts,  M.  S 

Realyea.  M.  S Realyea,  N.  Y 


Wallkill,  M.  S. 


Wallkill,  N.  Y . 


McDermott's     Creamery,      127 

West  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Borden's  Condensed   Milk  Co., 

108   Hudson    st..    New    York 

City. 
Bordens'   Condensed    Milk  Co.. 

108    Hudson    st.,    New    York 

City. 


Glens  FaUa  Dairy  Creamery,  B . . 
Goss,  M.  S 


Warren  County 

Glens  Falls,  N.Y 

Glens  Falls,  N.Y 


Frank  Herald. 

W.  H.  Goa.s,  7    North  Delaware 

St. 


Dairy  Statioxs  and  Factories 
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Washington  County 


NAME  OP   PI^XT 


P.   O.   AOORSaS 


Argyle Cnmntay,  B.  .  . 

Biaek  River  Factory,  C 

BofAnrs,  M.  S 


Argyle.  N.  Y 

Salem,  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D.  2. 
Fort  Ann,  N.  Y 


Aanin'fl.  M.  S. 


BordcnX  Nt.  S. 


Campbdi  MUk  Co..  Alex.,  M.  S 

C«Mt.ock,  Sk.  Sta 

C^MayoiA  Factory,  C 

EMtHorliord  Factory,  C 

EwtWYut^ttll,  Sk.  Sta 

d^iBs  Daily  Co.,  W.  M.,  M.  S. 


GcQM  lalazkd  Fafetory,  C 

Green  Mountain  Creamery.  B . 

Hebron  Factory,  C 

H^mm  Union  Factory,  C .  .  .  . 


Hebron  VaDey  Factory.  C. 


Hood  ft  Son,  H.  P..  M.  S 

Hood  A  Son,  H.  P..  M.  S 

Normaoskill  Farm  Dairy.  M.  S. 


North  Argylo  Factory.  C Argyle,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  3 


Granvillp!,  N.  Y 


Whitehall,  N.  Y 


Salem.  N.Y. 


Comstock,  N.  Y 

Cosaayuna,  N.*  Y 

Hartford,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D 

\^Tiitehall.  N.Y 

Middle  GranviUe,  N.  Y. . 


Argyle,  N.Y 

White  Creek.  N.Y. 


Salem.  N.  Y..  R.  F.  D.  2. 
Granville,   N.   Y.,   R.   F. 

D.  1 

Salem.  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1 . 

Middle  Granville,  N.  Y.. . 

Salem,  N.Y 

Greenwich,  N.Y 


North  Hebron  Factory,  C 

jSotaa  Factory,  C 

Sriota.  Sk.  Sta 

^  F  S.  D.  Co..  M.  8 


S  F.  S.  D.Co.,  M.  S.. 


S  F.  S.  D.  Co.  M.  S 


fwth  ArigyJe  Factory.  C .  .  . 

>oath  Easton  Factory,  C.  .  . 

.South  Hartford  Factory,  C . 

'Hiiting  ft  Son.  D..  M.  S. . . 

WhJtiDc  A  Son,  D..  M.  8. . . 
Whiting  ft  Son.  D..  M.S... 
WiatinK  ft  Son.  D.,  M.  S. . . 
^Idbe  Creek  Creamery,  B . . 


Granville,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D. 

Salem,  N.  Y 

Whitehall.  N.Y 

Cambridge,  N.  Y 


Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


Smith's  Basin,  N.  Y 


Argyle.  N.Y 

Valley  Falls,  N.  Y 

South  Hartford,  N.  Y.... 

Archdale,  N.Y 

Eaaton  Station.  N.Y 

Greenwich,  N.  Y 

South  Cambridge,  N.  Y . . 
White  Creek,  N.Y 


PROPBICTOR  OR  MANAOKR  AND 
P.  O.  ADDRESS  WHBN  DIPPERKNT 
FROM   PACTORY   ADDRBM 


O.  L.  Kimball. 

John  T.  McClellan. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  (?o., 
108  Hudson  st.,  New  York 
City. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk. Co.. 
108  Hudson  st..  New  York 
City. 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.. 
108  Hudson  Ht.,  New  York 
City. 

Alexander  Campbell  Milk  Co.. 
802  Fulton  st..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Tait  Bros.,  Fairhavcn,  Vt. 

Coesayuna  Cheese  Co. 

Geo.  H.  Washburn. 

C.  C.  Graves  Co.,  Poultney,  Vt. 

W.  M.  Evans  Dairy  Co.,  32  Lex- 
ington ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Sloan.  Mgr. 

Geo.  Bouplon,  North  Benning- 
ton, Vt. 

H.  R.  Wilson. 

A.  G.  Parker. 

Hebron    Valley    Dairy    Aseocia- 

tion. 
H.  P.  Hood  ft  Son,  Boston,  Mass. 
H.  P.  Hood  ft  Son,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  P.  Stevens,  124-126  Jay  st. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Shields,  Smith's 

Basin,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.  1. 
William  Fleming. 
A.  E.  Morehouse. 
J.  H.  Low,  Westport,  N.  Y. 
Sheffield  Farms,  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  624  West  67th  Bt.,  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farmn.  Slawson  Decker 

Co.,  524  West  57th  St.,  New 

York  City. 
Sheffield  Farm8,  Slawnon  Decker 

Co.,  624  West  67th  st.,   New 

York  City. 
A.  R.  McMorris. 
M.  L.  Hoffman. 
LeRoy  J.  Dean. 
John  Kent,  Fly  Summit,  N.  Y. 

D.  Whiting  ft  Son,  Boston,  Ma^s. 
D.  Whiting  ft  Son,  Boston.  Ma.sB. 
D.  Whiting  ft  Son,  Boston,  Mass. 
S.  R.  Lake. 
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Wayne  County 


NAMB   OP  PLANT 


Angel  Comers,  Skm.  Sta . . 
Butler  Center,  8km.  Sta. . . 

Clyde  Factory,  B 

Hunt's  Corners,  Skm.  Sta . 

Huron  Factory,  C 

Lyons  Factory,  B 

Maoedon  Factory,  C 

Marengo,  Skm.  Sta 

Newark  Co..  C 

North  Woksott,  Skm.  SU. . 

Port  Gibson,  B 

Red  Creek,  C 

Savannah  Factory,  B 

Sodus  Cooperative  Co.,  B. . 

South  Butler,  B.  &  C 

Spring  Lake,  Skm.  Sta 

Wayne  County  Milk  Product  Co., 
M.S 

Westbury,  Skm.  Sta 

Williamson  Milk  Product  Co.,  M.  S. 


«   •   •   «   • 


Wolcott,  C , 


p.  O.   ADDBBflS 


Clyde.  N.Y 

SouthButler,  N.  Y.... 

ayde.  N.Y 

Clyde,  N.  Y.,  R.  F.  D.. 

Wolcott,  N.  Y 

Lyons,  N.  Y 

Macedon,  N.Y 

Clyde,  N.Y 

Newark,  N.Y 

Wolcott,  N.Y 

Port  Gibson.  N.  Y 

RedCreek,  N.  Y 

Savannah,  N.Y , 

Wolcott,  N.Y 

South  Butler,  N.Y 

Spring  Lake,  N.Y 


PBOPSUTOR  OR  MANAOBR  AIT* 
p.  O.  ADDRXaS  WHEN  OIPPXRRM* 
FROM  FACTORT  ADDRSflS 


Ontario  Center,  N.  Y . . . 

RedCreek,  N.Y 

Williamson,  N.  Y 

Wolcott.  N.Y 


Chas.  Walchoff. 

WUIiam  E.  Hall. 

E.  C.  Burt. 

W.  L.  Smith. 

Chas.  Killieutt. 

A.  H.  Kanouse. 

Ralph  Cuomo. 

Chas.  Bioknell. 

Newark  Creamery  Co. 

A.  S.  Chamlin. 

Wm.  Garlock. 

A.  S.  Chaplin,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

WiUUm  E.  Hall,  Butler.  N.  Y. 

H.  Chapman. 

W.  E.  Hall. 

W.  E.  Hall.  South  Butler.  N.  Y 

H.  W.  Rich.  401  Beckley  Bldg.. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 
A.  S.  Chaplin.  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 
H.  W.  Rich.  401  Beckley  Bklg.. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
A.  S.  Chaplin. 


Westchester  County 


Oolden's  Bridge.  M.  S I  Golden's  Bridge,  N.  Y 


Shrub  Oak.  M.S... 
Van  Cortland.  M.S. 


ShrubOak.  N.  Y 

Peekskill,  N.  Y 


Locust  Farms  Co.  458  Tenth  ave.. 

New  York  City. 
WUIiam  Crawford. 
E.  F.  Lookwood.    407    Highland 

ave. 


Arcade  Factory,  Cry. 


Bennington  Factory.  C. 
Bennington  Factory.  C. 


Castile  Co.,  Cry 

Cluney  Factory  No.  1.  B.  &  C 

Cluney  Factory  No.  2,  C 

Cluney  Factory  No.  3.  C 

Cowlesville,  Skm.  SU 


Cowlesville  Association,  C . 
Dutch  Flats  Factory,  C .  . . 
Elmont,  Skm.  Sta 


Fosier  Factory,  C. 


Gainesville  Co..  B.  d^  C 

CJlov  Factory,  C 

Uasselbeck  Cheese  Co.  No.  1,  C. 


Wyoming  County 

Arcade,  N.Y 


Varysburg,  N.  Y. 
Bennington,  N.  Y, 


Castile,  N.Y 

Attica,  N.Y 

Johnsonburg.  N.  Y 
Warsaw,  N.  Y 

Cowlesville.  N.  Y.. 


Cowlesville,  N.  Y. 

Attica,  N.Y 

Cowlesville,  N.  Y. 


Sheldon,  N.Y 


Gainesville,  N.  Y. 

Warsaw.  N.  Y .  .  . 
Attica,  N.  Y 


Merrell  A  Soule  Co..  Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

Geo.  E.  Hogue.  Arcade.  N.  Y. 

Richardson-Beebe  Co.,  East  Au- 
rora, N.  Y. 

J.  Harry  Van  Arsdale. 

F.  E.  Cluney. 

F.  E.  Cluney. 

F.  E.  Cluney. 

Riohardson-Beebe  Co..  East  Au- 
rora, N.  Y. 

E.  E.  Parson. 

Geo.  E.  Hogue,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Richardson-Beebe  Co..  East  Au- 
rora, N.  Y. 

Richardson-Beebe  Co..  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 

F.  M.  Bristol. 

Geo.  Brandbrooks.  Attica.  N.  Y. 

Hasselbeck  Cheese  Co..  606-600 

Jefferson  at..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Daibt  Stations  and  Factobixs 
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Wyoming  Covsty  —  Continued 


NAMK  or   PLANT 


J^.    O.    ADDSS88 


Htvdbeek  Factory  No.  3.  C i  Attica,  N.  Y 


Haaelbeek  Factory  No.  4.  C ,  Darien,  N.  Y . . . 

Hiflwibeek  Factory  No.  5.  C [  Varyaburg.  N.  Y 

Ha«elbcck  Factory  No.  7,  C [  Varyaburg,  N.  Y . 


Haaselbeck  Factory  No.  10,  C. 
HuKlbeek  Factory  No.  11,  C. 
Euselbcck  Factory  No.  14.  C. 
HjUKlbcck  Factory  No.  22.  C. 


Hennitage  Factory.  C. 
Hermitage  Factory,  C. 
J4Ta  Factory,  B 


Jvn,  Colter  Factory.  B . 


Java  Lake  Factory,  C . . , 
Java  ViUage  Factory,  B 


JohfisonbTirg  Factory.  C 

Mud  Valley  Factory.  C 

North  Java  Aaaociation.  B.  &  C. 
North  Sheldon  Factory,  C 


Oak  Hill  Factory,  B 

Park  Cbeeae  Factory,  C 

Pmy  Factory.  C 

Portagevillc  Factory,  C 

Onsen  of  the  Valley  Factory,  C 


S^ddon  Factory,  B 

Smitha  Comers  Factory,  C 
South  Shefcloii  Factory,  C . 


Springbrook  Co.,  B.  A  C 

Star  Factory,  C 

Strykenrille  Factory,  B. 
Varysbarg  Factory,  C. . . 
Wyoming  Co.,  B 


The  Dundee  Factory,  C. 


Stiykcrsvillc,  N.  Y 
Attica,  N.  Y 


Cowleaville,  N.  Y. 


Strykersville,  N.  Y 


Gainesville,  N.  Y, 
Gainesville,  N.  Y. 
Java,  N.  Y 


Java  Center,  N.  Y . 

Arcade,  N.Y 

Java  Village,  N.  Y. 


Johniionburg,  N.Y. 

North  Java,  N.  Y.  . 
North  Java,  N.  Y.  . 
StrykenivUle,  N.  Y. 

Silver  Springs.  N.Y 

Attica,  N.Y 

Johnaonburg,  N.  Y.. 
Portageville,  N.  Y.. 
Varysburg,  N.Y... 


StrykersviUe,  N.  Y 

Bliss.  N.Y 

Java  Center,  N.  Y. 


Silver  Springs,  N.  Y .  . . . 

Johnsonbiirg,  N.  Y 

Strykersville,  N.  Y 

Varysburg,  N.  Y 

Wyomins.  N.  Y 


Yates  County 

Dundee.  N.  Y 


PROPRISTOB  OB  IfANAOBS  AND 
P.  O.  AODRBSS  -wmm  DIPFBBBMT 
FROM    FACTORT   AJfDBXeB 


Haaselbeck  Cheese  Co.,  596-606 

Jefferson  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hasselbeck  Cheese  Co.,  506-606 

Jefferson  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hasselbeck  Cheese  Co.,  506-606 

Jefferson  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hasselbeck  Cheese  Co.,  506-606 

Jefferson  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Haaselbeck  Cheese  Co.,  506-606 

Jefferson  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Haaselbeck  Cheese  Co.,  696-606 

Jefferson  st..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Haaselbeck  Cheese  Co.,  506-606 

Jefferson  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Hasselbeck  Cheese  Co..  506-606 

Jefferson  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  Rissinger. 
A.  U.  Stedman. 

Richardson- Beebe  Co.,  East  Au- 
rora, N.  Y. 

Richardson -Beebe  Co.,  East  Au- 
rora, N.  Y. 

George  E.  Hogue. 

Richardson- Beebe  Co.,  East  Au- 
rora, N.  Y. 

Geo.  E.  Hc^ue,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  E.  Hogue,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

John  Peri. 

Richardaon-Beebe  Co.,  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y. 

D.  M.  Calkins. 
Robert  Norton  ic  Co. 

Geo.  E.  Hogue,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

E.  W.  Bull. 

Richardson -Beebe      Co.,      East 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Fuller. 

Geo.  E.  Hogue,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 
Richardson-Beebe      Co..      East 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 

E.  F.  Baier. 

Geo.  E.  Hogue,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

F.  G.  Gerhardt. 

Geo.  E.  Hogue,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 
W.  A.  Hawley. 


J.  W.  Strowbridge,. 
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Sheffield  Farma-SIawson  Deeker  Co. 

F.  X.  Baumert  d^  Co 

Newark  Milk  A  Cream  Co 

The  Rosemary  Creamery  Co 

Aades  Creamoy  Co 

Joseph  Rabenstem 

Theodore  F.  Lawrence. .'. 

Henry  M.  Schwari 

Charles  H.  Helmtfs 

Crystal  Fountain  Creamery 

FVanklin  County  Creamery  A  Con- 
densed Milk  Company 

Sodus  Cooperative  Creamery  Co. . . 

Ogdensbiirg  Creamery  Co 

Fitoh  Gilbert,  Jr.  ft  Co 

Royal  Dairy  Co 

Delhi  Cooperative  Dairy  Co 

Willow  Brook  Dairy,  Ino 

Homell  Sanitary  Dairy  Co.  Inc. . .  . 

Edward  J.  3yme8 

John  H.  Satterlee,  trading  as  BerliD 

Milk  Condensing  Co 

Atwater  Brothers 

Wetmiller  Brothers 

John  Draves*  Sons 

Henry  Dolfinger 

F.  Hoover  A  Son 

Eugene    P.     Norton,    trading    aa 

Robert  Norton  A  Co 

Andrew  Knauer,  trading  as  SauquDit 

Valley  Dairy 

Oneoota  Dairy  Co 

Frank  Karlen 

Gardner  A  Doseher 

John  H.  Lewis,  trading  as  Jordan 

Creamery 

Edgar  Shoemaker 

Isaac  Cohen 

Joseph  Israel 

Charles  G.  Stretch 

Hecman  Stuhring 

Joanna  M.  Clark 

John  Ruchti 

Elle  E.  Pinney 

Henry  A.  Rusoh 

Louis  Kadans 

Hamilton  Dairy  Co 

Standard  Dairy  Co 


Organisation 


Corporation.. 
Partnership. . 
Corporation.. 
Corp<M'ation.. 
Corporation. . 
Individual. . . 
Individual. . . 
Individual. . . 
Individual. . . 
Partnership.. 

Partnership. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 

Corporation. . 
Individual . . . 

Individual. . . 
Partnership.. 
Partnership. . 
Partnership. . 
Individual. . . 
Partnership. . 

Individual. . . 

Individual. . . 
Corporation. . 
Individual. . . 
Partnership. . 

Individual. . . 
Individual. . . 
Individual. . . 
Individual. . . 
Individual. . . 
Individual. .  . 
Individual. . . 
Individual. . . 
Individual. . . 
Individual. . . 
Individual. . . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 

[1200] 


Address 


524  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City. 

177  Franklin  St.,   New  York   City. 

Canisteo,  N.  Y. 

11  Pine  St..  New  York  City. 

Andes,  N.  Y. 

Berkshire.  N.  Y. 

Chester.  N.  Y. 

422  East  118th  St.,  New  York  City. 

CsflsviUe.  N.  Y. 

Slaterville  Springs,  N.  Y. 

North  Bangor,  N.  Y. 

Wolcott,  N.  Y. 

210  SUte  St.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

Gilbertsville,  N.  Y. 

665  Lake  st..  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Delhi,  N.  Y. 

209  Washington  st.,  Mt.  Vernon. 

N.  Y. 
Hornell,  N.  Y. 
Mcrrifield,  N.  Y. 

Bftflin,  N.  Y. 

401  Division  st.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

Wurtsboro,  N.  Y. 

Nunda,  N.  Y. 

Sterlingville,  N.  Y 

Attica.  N.  Y. 

351  Columbia  st.,  Utica.  N-  Y. 

26  Main  St.,  Oneonta.  N.  Y. 

West  Branch.  N.  Y. 

343  West  38th  St..  New  York  City. 

Jordan,  N.  Y. 

615  East  134th  St.,   New  York  City. 

16  Moore  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

34  Norfolk  st..  New  York  City. 

Killawog,  N.  Y. 

322  West.  48th  st.,  New  York  City. 

Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

Ava,  N.  Y. 

Liberty,  N.  Y. 

226  Stockholm  st.,  Brookl]m.  N.  Y. 

306  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

620  West  131st  St..  New  York  City 

611  East  12th  St..  New  York  City. 
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Louis Edelstem i   IndSridual. 

Henry  Arasteiii Indlridiial. 

Harvoy    G.   Putnam,    iraiin;;    obI 


Oriakany  Creamery. 

William  Jorden 

Fred  Wolpmaim 


Wm.  Slottman 

OttoHeuer 

Joa.  H.  Gilmore 

Otto  GniJm 

J(^a  E.  Roaaiioo 

John  F.  Ha«er 

Hany  B.  Livermore 

Rroeemer  &  Gleaaon 

Springfield  Farmi  Co.,  Inc 

PhenizChee»aCo 

Nest]e*fl  Food  Co.    In? 

Povderod  Milk  Co.  of  America .  . . . 

Loaac  W.  Rushmore  Co 

Wett  Handsome  Brook  Coopera- 
tive Creamery  Co 

Theodore  P.  Grant,  trading  as 
Village  Creameries 

R.  F.  Stevens  Co 

Broneon  A.  Hull 

TTie  Reid  Ice  CreaTi  Co 

Brown  A  Bailey  Con  leased  Milk  Co 

Uoyd  Creamery  Co 

Sayre  Creamery  A  Cold  Storage  Co. 

Mohawk  Coiulensed  Milk  Co 

GeneKe  Valley  Milk  Products  Co .  . 

FUhnore-Belfan  Dairy  Products  Co 
Ine 

Katefaea  Dairy  Co 

Cbemung  Valley  Dairy  Products  Co 

Alexander  Campbell  Milk  Co 

Briar  Creek  Creamery  Co.,  Inc .... 

M.  H.  Renken  Dairy  Co 

John  Blumers  &  Bros 

H.  P.  Hood  A  Sons 

UOaiana  A  Hauk  Dairy  Co 

Central  Dairy  Co 

Clorer-Dale  Farm9  Co 

Silberman  Dairy  Co 

The  Ekenberg  Co 

The  Richardson-Beebe  Co 

Gnnton  Creamery  Co 

HudBon  Milk  A  Cream  Co 

Haaeelbeck  CheeseX^o 

Crowley's  Dairy  Product  Co.,  Inc. 

Tolly  Milk  Co.,  Inc 

The  Empire  State  Dairy  Co 


Individual 

Individual. . . . 
Individual. . . . 

Individual 

Individual. . . , 
Individual. . . . 

Individual 

Individual 

Individual 

Individual. . . 
Partnership.. 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 


Address 


48  Seigel  St..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

101  West  140th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Oriskany,  N.  Y. 
Guilford  Center,  N.  Y. 
Randattsville,  N.  Y.  (P.  O.  Earlvillo 

N.Y.) 
23  Mangin  st.,  New  York  City. 
EarlviUe,  N.  Y. 
Jefferson,  N.  Y. 

223  Boenim  st..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y 
13  Morton  st..  New  York  City. 
Leroy.  N.  Y. 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 

170  West  First  st.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 
345  Greenwich  st.,  New  York  City 
655  South  Fourth  si.,  Fulton,  N.  Y 
51  Hudson  st.,  New  York  City. 
100  Atlantic  ave.,  Biooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Corporation...    84  Delaware  st.,  Walton,  N.  Y. 


Individual. . . . 
Corporation. . . 
Individual. . . . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation.. . 
Corporation. . , 
Corporation. . . 
Corporation. . 

Corporation. . . 
Corporation. . , 
Corporation.. , 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation.. 
Corporation . . 
Corporation. . 
Cwporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation.. 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation. . 


Norfolk,  N.  Y 

88  Third  ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

524  Waverly  ave,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

88  Third  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Waits,  N.  Y. 

71  Hudson  st..  New  York  City. 

LakeviUe,  N.  Y. 

Fillmore,  N.  Y. 

444  Grand  st.,  New  York  City. 

Big  Flato,  N.  Y. 

802  Fulton  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Walton,  N.  Y. 

131  Emerson  place,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

535  East  75th  st..  New  York  City. 

Eagle  Brulge,  N.  Y. 

613  West  131st  St.,  New  York  City. 

822  East  103d  st..  New  York  City. 

60  Exchange  st.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

80  Vernon  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cortland.  N.  Y. 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Walton.  N.  Y. 

Itaska,  N.  Y. 

596  Jefferson  st.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

729  Main  nt.,  Pougfakeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Tully.  N.  Y. 

502  Broadway,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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134 
135 
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138 
139 
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Organixation 


Corporation. 
Corporation. 
Individual. . 
Partnership. 
Coriwration. 
Coriwration. 
Levy  Dairy  Co Corporation. 


Cedarvilla  Milk  A  Cream  Co. 

Henry  Rauoh  Co 

VitoViUecoo 

Charles  O.  Croea  A  Sona 

The  Fabiua  Creamery  Co 

MoDermott  Dairy  Co 


W.  ALMekeel 

Domaer  Brothers 

Samuel  Fieldman 

Tietjen  Brothers 

Cornelius  Van  Herwarde 

David  Whiting  A  Sons 

Harvey  J.  June 

Evan  L.  Jones 

Clayton  A.  Buckingham 

Parksville  Dairy  Co 

Fort  Plain  Milk  Co.,  Inc 

W.  J.  A  H.  R.  Eraser 

Tait  Brothers 

Charles  N.  Smith,  trading  as  Fort 

Plain  Dairy  Kitchen 

William  Richman 

Mutual  Milk  A  Cream  Co 

J.  M.  Norton  Ice  Cream  Co 

Luke  Blake 

Rockland  Creamery  Co 

Adam  Bickelhaupt 

Queen  City  Dairy  Co 

Seminole  Condensed  Milk  Co 

Charles  Cuomo 

T.  O.  Smith's  Sons 

Sullivan  County  Creamery  Co 

National  Dairy  Co 

Supples  Alderney  Dairy 

James  C.  Rider  A  Co 

Hauk  Dairy  Co 

Wheat's  Ice  Cream  Co 

Ithaca  Condensed  Milk  A  Cream 

Co.,  Inc 

Modern  Dairy  Co.,  Inc 

Anton  Koester 

Conrad  Feige 

Wm.  Michaelsen 

Ideal  Dairy  Co 

Middle  States  Creamery  Co 

Clover  Leaf  Milk  Co 

The  Monroe  Cheese  Co 

W.  M.  Evans  Dairy  Co.,  Inc 

New  York  Dairy  Produce  Co 

Ira  E.  Gifford,  trading  as  Gifford 

Dairy  Co 


Partnership. . . 
Partnership. . . 
Individual. . . . 
Partnership. . . 

Individual 

Partnership. . . 
Individual. . . . 
Individual.. . . 
Individual. . . . 
Partnership. . . 
Corporation. . . 
Partnership. . . 
Partnership. . . 

Individual. . . . 
Individual. . . . 
Corporation. . . 
Corporation.. . 
Individual. . . . 
Partnership. . . 
Individual. . . . 
Corporation. . . 
Corporation. . . 

Individual 

Partnership.. . 
Partnership. . . 
Corporation.. . 
Partnership. . . 
Cori>oration. . . 
Corporation... 
Corporation. . . 

Corporation.. . 
Corporation. . . 
Individual. . . . 

Individual 

Individual 

Cori>oration. . . 
Corporation.. . 
Corporation.. . 
Corporation. . . 
Corporation.. . 
Cori>oration. . . 

Individual 


Address 


Cedarville,  N.  Y. 

27  Garden  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tunnel.  N.  Y. 

Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

Fabius,  N.  Y. 

91  Manhattan  St.,  New  York  City. 

19th  St.  and  Avenue  B,  New  York 

City. 
Jacksonville,  N.  Y. 
Boonville,  N.  Y. 

618  East  9th  st..  New  York  City. 
506  East  118th  st..  New  York  City. 
Maybrook,  N.  Y. 
Greenwich,  N.  Y. 
305  Main  st..  HomeU.  N.  Y. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 
New  Wood9tock,  N.  Y. 
Parksville,  N.  Y. 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Fraser,  N.  Y. 
138  West  31st  st..  New  York  City. 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

Unionville,  N.  Y. 

214  East  22d  St.,  New  York   City. 

205  East  24th  st.,  New  York  City. 

059  Sixth  ave..  New  York  City. 

Rockland.  N.  Y. 

Redwood,  N.  Y. 

251  Seneca  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y. 

42  Spring  St.,  New  York  City. 

872  Sixth  ave..  New  York  City. 

Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 

358  Oakland  st.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mayville,  N.  Y. 

102  Norman  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

12  Clinton  st.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Akron,  N.  Y. 

West  Clinton  st.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

868  Dean  st.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

438  West  68th  st.  New  York  City. 

657  West  42d  St..  New  York  City. 

410  West  127th  st..  New  York  City. 

203  20th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Canastota,  N.  Y. 

175  West  Main  st.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

Main  st.,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 

32  Lexington  ave.,  Brookljm,  N.  Y. 

155  Freeman  st..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Poplar  Ridge,  N.  Y. 
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name 


William  J.  Peach 

James  H.  Whaley  Creamery  Co 

C<Kk»  Milk  A  Cream  Co 

Tbe  Rockdale  Co 

Jeney  Milk  A  Cream  Co 

Standard  Butter  Co 

RuBell  J.  Manedy 

Ricfaard  C.  Greten 

Jefferson  County  Creamery  Co.  . . . 

Frank  Burton  Coons 

Ambroeia  Milk  Corporation 

RJTerside  Creamery  Corporation. . . 

Frederick  W.  Janasen 

Emanuel  D.  Offen,  trading  as  Cen- 

tenrille  Creamery  Co 

John  H.  Muller 

B.  S.  Boyd  A  Co 

Wm.  M.  Murray  ft  Co 

Albert  C.Haith 

The  Port  Jervis  Dairy  Co 

James  William  Hustod 

O.  A.  Weatherly  A  Co 

Unadilla  Creamery  Co 

Horschaada  Creamery  Co 

Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co 

Rich  Ground  Dairy  Co 

Seller  Brothers 

Frank  Francis 

Sam  Tevelowita 

Arkport  Creamery  Co 

Bfeakstone  Brothers,  Inc 

Intematimial  Milk  Products  Co 

Albert  C.  Ogden 

Cloverland  Dairy  Co.,  Inc 

John  Mansi 

Charles  D.  Anken 

Albert  E.  Doane 

Orange  County  Milk  Association . . 

Arlington  P.  Fulton 

Boonville  Creamery  ft  Cold  Storage 
Onnpany 

Wilna  Farms  Co 

Halcott  Centre  Creamery  Co 

Charles  Mertx 

Harlem  Dairy  Products  Co.,  Inc. . . 

Frank  Cuomo 

Zdlner  Brothers.  Inc 

M.  Burgmann,  Inc 

Frank  F.  Hatch 

GUboa  Creamery  Co 

B.  K.  Brown  ft  Son  Co 


Organisation 


Individual. . . 
Corporation.. 
Corporation.. 
Corporation.. 
Corporation. . 
Corporation.. 
Individual. . . 
Individual.. . 
Corporation. . 
Individual.. . 
Corporation. . 
Corporation.. 
Individual. . . 

Individual. . . 
Individual. . . 
Partnership. . 
Partnership.. 

Individual. . . 
Partnership. . 
Individual. . . 
Partnership. . 
Partnership. . 
CcMporation.. 
Corporation.. 
C<xi>oration. . 
Partnership. . 
Individual. . . 
Individual. . . 
Corporation.. 
Corporation. . 
Corporation.. 
Individual. . . 
Corporation.. 
Individual. . . 
Individual. . . 
Individual. . . 
Corporation. . 
Individual. . . 

Corporation.. 
Corporation. . 
Cori>oration. . 
Individual. . . 
Corporation.. 
Individual. . . 
Corporation.. 
Corporation.. 
Individual. . . 
Corporation.. 
Corporation.. 


Address 


Pulaski.  N.  Y. 

212  N.  Washington  St..  Rome,  N.  Y. 

294  Graham  ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rockdale.  N.  Y. 

Groton,  N.  Y 

Owego.  N.  Y. 

Malone.  N.  Y. 

Blodgett  Mills,  N.  Y. 

100  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City. 

Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 

120  Liberty  st.,  New  York  City. 

Warsaw.  N.  Y. 

Little  York,  N.  Y. 

Centerville  Station,  N.  Y. 

513  West  55th  st..  New  York  Ci^. 

Cannons ville,  N.  Y. 

Sempronius,   N.  Y.    (P.  O.    Moravia, 

N.  Y. 
East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
PeekskiU,  N.  Y. 
Milford.  N.  Y. 
Unadilla.  N.  Y. 
Horseheads.  N.  Y. 
108  Hudson  st.,  New  York  City. 
447  Madison  at..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
BaldwinsviUe.  N.  Y. 
Malone,  N.  Y. 
Ellenvillc,  N.  Y. 
Arkport,  N.  Y. 

344  Greenwich  st..  New  York  City. 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 
250  Lincoln  ave,  Ssrracuse,  N.  Y. 
Mongaup  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Rrfme,  N.  Y. 

Marathon,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  6 
136  West  31st  St.,  New  York  C^ty. 
Ferndale,  N.  Y. 

Boonville,  N.  Y. 

Carthage,  N.  Y. 

84  Delaware  st.,  Walton.  N.  Y, 

60  Stanhope  st..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 

BioominKburg,  N.  Y. 

37  Montrose  ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

156  West  3lBt  St.,  New  York  City. 

105  West  46th  st..  New  York  City. 

105  First  St..  New  York  City. 

Remsen,  N.  Y. 
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name 

Organisation 

Addreas 

Fulboam  Dairy  Co 

Corporation... 

Partnership. . . 
Individual. . . . 

Individual. . . . 
Partnership. . . 
Corporation. . . 
Individual 

Corporation.. . 
Cori>oration. . . 
Partnership. . . 

Corporation.. . 
Individual. . . . 
Individual. . . . 
Corporation. . . 
Corporation. . . 
Partnership.. . 

Individual. . . . 
Corporation. . . 
Individual. . . . 
Individual. .  .  . 
Individual. . . . 

Individual. . .  . 
Corporation.. . 

Individual. . . . 
Cori>oration.. . 

Individual 

Corporation. . . 
Corporation. . . 
Corporation. . . 

Individual. . .  . 
Individual. . . . 
Corporation. . . 
Corporation. . . 
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INTRODUCTION 

Sinoe  the  long  ago  when  ^*  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  east- 
ward ■ '  and  set  man  "  to  dress  and  to  keep  it "  that  he  might  live 
from  the  fruits  thereof,  gardens  large  and  small  have  occupied 
an  important  place  in  man's  affairs,  even  though,  falling  into  a 
more  savage  state,  he  became  more  or  less  a  carniverous  animal. 
For  the  most  part  he  has  remained  such  until  the  present,  when 
in  our  most  civilized  countries  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of 
meat  is  of  necessity  turning  mankind  back  to  a  better  diet,  made 
up  more  largely  of  "  the  fruits  of  the  ground  "  rather  than  the 
flesh  of  "  beasts  of  the  field." 

Few  realize  how  great  is  this  industry  among  the  many  in 
our  state's  agriculture,  v^etables  exceeding  in  value  both  the 
wheat  and  the  com  crop.  With  these  facts  in  mind  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  the  subject  of  vegetable  growing  should  loom  large ; 
and  in  the  series  of  bulletins  which  the  Bureau  of  Farmers' 
Institutes  in  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
publishing,  should  occupy  an  early  and  conspicuous  place. 

Two  thoughts  have  been  uppermost:  first,  that  it  may  contain 
specific  directions  which  will  be  of  material  help  to  all  classes  in 
meeting  the  varied  problems  with  which  the  gardener  has  to  con- 
tend ;  second,  that  it  shall  set  forth  to  our  own  people  and  to  the 
many  from  outside  our  borders  —  whose  minds  are  turning  hither 
as  a  possible  dwelling  place  —  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  the 
business,  as  well  as  the  many  sections  particularly  well  adapted 
by  nature  to  one  or  more  lines  of  vegetable  growing,  within  easy 
reach  of  some  of  the  world's  best  markets. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  compiler  has  enlisted  the  serv- 
ices of  scientists  from  our  Stations  to  advise  as  to  soils,  fertilizers, 
diseases  and  insect  pests;  also  specialists  in  growing  or  handling 
various  vegetables  —  from  the  seed  to  the  market  and  table  — 
both  from  our  own  state  and  beyond,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
cosmopolitan  and  not  warped  by  local  prejudice  or  sectional  limi- 
tations.    The  fundamentals  treated  are  applicable  everywhere. 
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To  all  who  have  so  freely  contributed  of  their  best,  the  compiler 
would  record  his  obligation  and  appreciation ;  particularly  to  those 
personal  friends  from  whom  he  has  exacted  and  received  tribute, 
chief  among  whom  are  Mr.  Paul  Work  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Wilkinson, 
of  Cornell  University,  without  whose  advice  and  assistance  this 
bulletin  could  not  have  been  issued. 

Those  interested  in  the  subject  are  made  up  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  including  not  only  the  child  with  the  strip  of 
ground  so  dear  to  his  heart,  which  has  first  brought  him  in  touch 
with  Nature's  wonderful  mysteries  of  the  development  of  the 
seed  into  the  living  plant,  and  which  has  engendered  a  love  for  the 
soil  never  forgotten;  the  urban  dweller  with  his  circumscribed 
garden  plot,  whose  hours  of  sunshine  are  as  few  as  those  in  the 
canyons  of  the  mountains,  and  the  fanner  with  his  more  ample 
space  —  sometimes,  alas,  like  *'  the  field  of  the  slothful  and  the 
vineyard  of  the  man  void  of  understanding,"  yet  when  properly 
managed  a  most  potent  factor  in  his  farm  economy  —  but  also  the 
one  who  specializes  in  vegetable  growing  on  a  large  scale.  To  all 
of  these  whom  this  volume  reaches  with  the  springtime  goes  the 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  that  it  may  be  not  only  pro- 
ductive of  seed  sowing,  but  also  assist  in  a  more  abundant  harvest. 


MARKET  GARDENING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

A.  E.  Wilkinson 

Extension  Instructor,  Pepartment  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  Cornell  Universit}-, 

Ithaca,   N.    Y. 

In  order  to  thoroughly  understand  what 
is  meant  by  market  gardening,  it  will  be 
best  to  define  it:  "Market  gardening  is 
the  intensive  growing  of  vegetables,  gener- 
ally on  limited  areas  and  very  near  mar- 
ket." It  mav  be  seen  from  this  definition 
that  one  naturally  expects  to  find  mairket 
gardeners  lo(»ated  around  all  our  la^:e 
cities,  and  this  is  true.  There  are,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
where  one  may  find  market  gardeners 
situated  a  considerable  distance  from  their  markets.  A  noted 
exception  is  the  Hallock  Farm  at  Orient,  X.  Y.,  where  thirty- 
four  acres  are  under  the  Skinner  irrigation  system,  all  being 
devoted  to  intensive  vegetable  production. 

Xear  Xew  York  City,  on  Long  Island,  are  found  a  great  many 
market  gardeners.  The  soil  there  is  particularly  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  vegetables  under  intensive  systems.  Most  of  the 
men  there  are  Germans,  Poles,  Belgians,  or  from  other  European 
countries.  Very  few  greenhouses  are  used ;  most  of  the  forcing 
work  is  accomplished  by  using  hotbeds  and  cold  frames.  It  is 
possible  to  find  men  who  have  3,500  to  4,000  sash  on  their  small 
farms.  The  writer  is  acquainted  with  a  market  gardener  who 
has  a  twenty-acre  farm,  three  acres  of  which  is  covered  with 
thirty-five  hundred  sash,  the  remainder  of  the  land  being  under 
the  overhead  system  of  irrigation.  Other  men  with  only  five  acres 
have  from  1,500  to  2,500  sash. 

All  of  the  product  raised  by  these  men  is  marketed  in  Brooklyn 
or  New  York  City,  being  carried  there  on  wagons  and  sold  from 
them  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  The  selling  takes  place 
in  a  public  market,  two  of  the  largest  being  Wallabout  in  Brook- 
lyn and  Harlem  in  New  York. 

[1215] 
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Through  Westchester  county  are  also  many  market  gardens 
supplying  vegetables  to  the  New  York  market.  Newburgh  on 
the  Hudson  has  a  group  of  market  gardeners  who  are  very  ^vell 
organized  and  are  catering  strictly  to  the  needs  of  their  local 
market.  At  Poughkeepsie  is  found  another  group  of  market 
gardeners  who  both  cater  to  local  market  and  do  a  considerable 
shipping  business.  There  are  a  few  market  gardeners  at  Kings- 
ton, Catskjll,  and  Hudson,  all  catering  to  the  local  need.  Around 
the  capitol  district,  that  is,  Albany,  Troy,  and  Schenectady,  there 
are  many  market  gardeners.  However,  uo  place  in  that  section 
is  as  well  known  as  Watervliet.  Here  may  be  found  farm  after 
farm  devoted  to  the  growing  of  vegetables  for  the  markets  in  these 


three  large  cities.  Near  Oswego,  Watertown,  Amsterdam,  Utica, 
Kome,  and  Herkimer  a  few  market  gardeners  supply  the  needs  of 
the  local  market  and  in  some  cases  have  a  surplus  which  is  sent 
elsewhere. 

It  is  possible  to  find  market  gardeners  about  Syracuse  no 
matter  in  what  direction  one  travels.  The  tendency  among  these 
is  to  practice  some  of  the  more  modern  idens.  They  are  slowly 
getting  away  from  hotI>eds  niid  cold  frames  and  working  into 
grepuhonsea.  ilost  of  them  have  extra  choice  sandy  loam  in 
which  to  grow  their  crops,  rracticully  all  of  the  men  drive  to 
market,  selling  their  goojs  ^^  ^^  large  public  square. 
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At  Irondequoit,  Monroe  county,  is  located  the  largest  greenhouse 
vegetable  forcing  community  in  New  York  State,  there  being  over 
a  hundred  growers,  each  of  whom  has  one  or  more  glass  houses. 
Practically  all  of  these  growers  look  on  hotbeds  and  cold  frames 
as  forcing  structures  not  to  be  considered  in  their  scheme  of 
farming.  The  Irondequoit  gi'owers  should  be  called  the  New 
York  State  advance  guard  in  the  most  up-to-date  lines  of  forcing 
v^tables.  They  raise  radishes  and  lettuce  in  the  fall,  some- 
times also  cucumbers  or  tomatoes,  and  cucumbers  are  often  grown 
in  the  spring.  They  also  grow  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  on 
the  land  outside  the  forcing  structures.  Their  product  is  sold 
locally  on  the  public  market  from  their  wagons  or  to  special 
customers  such  as  hotels,  restaurants,  and  stores.  When  a  surplus 
is  found,  it  is  shipped  away  to  other  markets. 

Near  Buifalo  there  are  a  great  many  market  gardeners  located 
at  Gardenville,  Hamburg,  Eden,  Sanborn,  Lancaster,  Jewettville, 
South  Wales,  and  other  towns.  Many  of  these  are  using  the  hot- 
beds and  cold  frames,  and  a  few  have  the  more  modern  greenhouse 
structure.  All  are  intensive  growers  of  vegetables  outside  as 
well  as  inside  the  forcing  structures.  The  product  is  carried  by 
wagon  to  the  Elk  Street  or  to  the  Polish  market  and  is  there  sold. 
Some  of  the  vegetables  are  shipped  away  either  through  a  local 
association  or  through  the  hands  of  commission  men. 

At  Elmira,  Ithaca,  Cortland,  Auburn,  Binghamton,  Port  Jervis, 
and  Middletown  are  found  market  gardeners,  several  being  located 
near  each  of  these  cities  to  supply  the  local  demands.  In  some 
cases  up-to-date  greenhouses  are  used,  supplemented  with  hotbeds 
and  cold  frames,  and  outside  gardening  is  practiced  as  well. 

INTENSIVE    CULTURE 

The  intensity  of  the  operations  conducted  by  the  men  near  the 
different  cities  is  quite  apparent  when  one  understands  that  from 
their  land  they  are  able  in  a  single  season  to  remove  from  one  to 
three  crops.  In  some  cases,  particularly  on  Long  Island,  even 
four  crops  are  removed  in  some  years.  It  is  necessary  for  these 
men  to  reap  many  crops  each  year  because  of  the  high  valuation 
of  the  land.  Near  New  York  Citv  an  acre  of  land  is  worth  almost 
any  price  —  $5,000.  to  $7,500  or  even  more  —  while  in  other 
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placcB  it  seldom  full  lower  than  $2r)0,  and  in  many  places  aver- 
ages $1,000  per  acre. 

Another  reason  is  found  in  the  marketing  conditions.  Com- 
panion and  succession  cropping  are  commonly  practiced,  a  crop 
such  aa  beets  or  carrots  occupying  the  land  early  in  the  spring, 
followed  by  a  crop  of  celery  later.  Between  the  celery  two  rows 
of  lettuce  may  be  sown,  making  three  crops  from  the  same  land 
th«  same  year.  Again,  peas  may  be  gro^vn  early,  followed  by 
baets  or  carrots.  Sometimes  lettuce  or  onions  are  grown  between 
a  crop  of  tomatoes  when  the  tomatoes  are  yonng.  The  men  take 
erery  advantage  of  the  space  and  the  season,  working,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  tlie  maximum  yield  and  the  maximum  number  of  crops 
from  every  piece  of  land.     It  is  then  quite  evident  to  some  people 


Fio.  341.    CoHSEBviNG  Moisture  by  Thosouok  Tillage 

that  a  man  with  a  five-acre  farm  is  really  cultivating  a  farm  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  acres  where  lie  uses  succession  crops.  A  wide 
diversity  of  crops  is  raised  and  not  one  specialty,  because  the  men 
have  markets  to  supply  that  demand  a  great  variety  of  vegetables. 
Also,  if  the  grower  wishes  to  bold  his  trade,  lie  should  be  on  the 
market  nearly  every  day,  often  selling  some  particular  crop  at  a 
very  small  profit  rather  than  losing  trade.  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  plan,  it  is  ab.wlutely  necessary  to  grow  many  different  crops 
and  at  different  seasons. 
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STABLE    manure   AND   TILLAGE 

All  of  the  market  gardeners  use  large  ciuaiititics  of  manure. 
Verv  few  of  them  understand  the  use  of  eommcrcial  fertilizer. 
Often  forty  to  sixty  tons  of  manure  are  applied  to  each  acre  each 
year.  The  result  from  this  liberal  manuring  is  that  the  soil 
has  a  very  line  texture.  Crops  gi'ow  very  rapidly,  of  large  size, 
and  are,  therefore,  very  desirable.  Most  of  the  market  gardeners 
practice  deep  preparation  of  the  soil,  following  with  thorough 
Huing  and  smoothing,  the  preparation  of  the  soil  being  of  the 
utmost  importance  with  these  men.  After  the  plowing  and  fitting 
many  gardeners  do  not  utilize  the  horse  at  all  in  their  work,  pre- 
ferring to  use  the  man-power  wheeled  planters  and  cultivators. 
By  this  method  the  crops  are  planted  very  close  together,  result- 
ing in  obtaining  a  larger  yield  from  each  acre.  ^luch  more  hand 
labor  is  used  than  in  any  other  line  of  farming.  Often  ten  to 
fifteen  workers  are  found  at  times  on  a  five-acre  garden,  and  on 
the  larger  gardens,  such  as  a  .twenty  or  twenty-five  acre  farm, 
from  three  to  five  laborers  per  acre  are  often  utilized  profitably. 

HOME-GROWN    SEED 

In  some  places,  particularly  among  the  market  gardeners  of 
Long  Island,  a  certain  amount  of  seed  is  raised.  Thus,  to  a  certain 
extent,  these  gardeners  are  independent  of  the  seed  houses,  es- 
pecially for  particular  v^etables.  It  would  be  indeed  difficult 
to  duplicate  the  celery  raised  by  these  Long  Island  men  from 
seed  produced  by  them,  and  this  could  also  be  said  of  the  lettuce 
which  they  grow  from  their  own  seed  in  the  hotbeds  and  cold 
frames.     . 

IRRIGATION    AND    MAKKETING 

Slowly  these  market  gardeners  are  realizing  the  importance  of 
c-ontrolling  one  more  factor  —  that  is,  water  —  and  thus  prevent- 
ing drought.  On  Long  Island  there  are  several  men  who  have  ten 
acres  or  more  imder  irrigation.  In  other  parts  of  New  York 
State  irrigation  systems  are  being  installed  and  successfully  used, 
particularly  at  Irondequoit  and  Syracuse.  Practically  all  of  the 
material  raised  on  these  market  gardening  farms  is  carried  to 
the  cities  on  the  teams  or  auto  trucks  owned  by  the  market 
gardeners.    Most  of  the  teams  have  a  certain  place  in  the  markets 
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and  are  found  at  these  stands  each  morning  during  the  week. 
Besides  placing  their  teams  on  the  markets,  many  of  the  growers 
have  private  trade  —  hotels,  restaurants,  stores,  and  the  like. 
Here  thej  deliver  their  high-class  product  early  in  the  morning. 
Some  of  the  best  growers  send  to  the  city  from  three  to  five  loads 
or  more  each  day  during  the  summer,  a  certain  number  attending 
the  market  and  others  looking  after  the  looal  demands.  It  is 
an  interesting  scene  as  well  as  an  educational  opportunity  to  visit 
and  study  any  one  of  the  large  city  markets,  such  as  the  Wallabout 
or  Harlem  market  in  New  York  City  or  the  public  markets 
at  Troy,  SjTacuse,  Rochester,  or  BuflFalo.  Many  of  the  smaller 
cities  are  establishing  public  marketing  places,  much  to  the  ad- 
Tantages  of  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 


VEGETABLE  GROWING  ON  LONG  ISLAND 

W.    B.    NlSSLBY 

Department  of  V^itUble  Gardening,  New  York  State  School  of  Agriculture. 
Fanuingdale,  L.  1. 

Tliere  are  three  distinct  phases  of  com 

mercial   vegetable  growing  developed    to  a 

higli  degree  on  Long  Island,  nanielv : 

1.  irarket  gardening,  which  is  liiglily 
developed  on  the  western  end  of  the  islajid 
within  driving  distance  of  the  large  whole- 
sale and  retail  markets  of  Xew  York  City, 

2,  The  growing  of  vegetables  for  the  can- 
ning and  pickling  industrv  tlironghout  the 
central  part  of  tlie  island. 

3.  Truck  gardening  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  which  i.< 
more  remote  from  the  large  markets. 

MARKET   OAltUENlNa 

Jlarket  gardening  is  the  chief  iigncnitnnil  occnpation  on  the 
western  end  of  Long  Island.     Land  as  a  rule  is  very  high  priced 


Fig.  343.  TvPrcAi.  I-onu  Ist-vni)  Market  W,m;o\  in  ITabi.em  Wiioi.ks.m.k 
Makkkt 

—  in  many  cases  it  is  worth  several  thonsand  dollars  an  acre  and 

in  some  cases  even  more ;  therefore,  the  methods  practiced  are  very 
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intensive.  A  great  deal  of  band  work  is  resorted  to  in  cultivat- 
ing. Companion  and  succession  cropping  are  developed  to  a  high 
degree.  Large  areas  of  glass  are  used  in  the  form  of  cold  frames 
in  order  that  a  continuous  supply  and  a  large  assortment  of  vege- 
tables can  be  marketed  during  as  many  months  of  the  year  as  pos- 
sible. There  are  very  few  forcing  houses  in  the  form  of  green- 
houses, since  much  of  the  land  is  rented  and  therefore  no  perma- 
nent improvements  are  made.  A  great  proportion  of  the  gardeners 
■  are  foreigners —  Poles,  Italians  and  Germans.  The  marketing  is 
usually  done  personally,  by  attending  the  large  wholesale  and  re- 
tail markets  of  New  York  City.  The  style  of  the  Long  Island 
market  wagon  is  peculiar  to  this  section  and  parts  of  New  Jersey' 
adjacent  to  New  Yoit.  The  load  of  v^etables  is  usually  sold 
wholesale,  sometimes  by  tlie  load  and  sometimes  by  the  barrel, 
bushel  or  crate.  The  grower  likes  to  sell  his  vc^tables  as  soon  as 
possible  and  return  home  in  order  that  a  day's  work  can  be  done. 

The  cold  frames 
I  are  used  as  early 
in  the  spring  as 
weather  c  o  n  d  i- 
tions  p  e  r  m  i  t 
Sometimes  the 
seed  bed  is  pre- 
pared in  the  fall 
and  left  until 
January   or  Feb- 

Fio.  343.    Cahbots  Matured  im  Cold  P^ames  in  the    ^^^^  when  seed 
Fall,  to  he  Pbotected  With  Glass  and  Bunched  Dub-    can       be      sown. 

IXU  THE   WlNTEB,    ELMHURST,    I..   I.  Tl  n      j.  1 

ilie  iirst  early 
cold  frame  crops  consist  mostly  of  salad  plants,  such  as  lettuce, 
endive  and  parsley,  and  such  crops  as  radishes,  early  beets,  carrots, 
etc.  The  crops  grown  in  tho  open  gi-oimd  include  vegetables  that 
i-au  Ik!  gniwn  commercially  in  this  hititude;  the  as.sortmcnt  is  very 
liirfie.  Ciild  frames  are  also  brought  to  use  in  the  full  and  winter 
by  growing  such  vt^t.iihles  as  lieets,  parsley,  carrots  and  parsnips 
in  the  frames  during  tho  fiill,  and  «»vering  them  over  with  glass 
during  stnere  weather.  Tn  this  way  these  crops  can  be  bunched 
during  December  and  January. 
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The  market  gardening  aection  is  represented  on  the  map  by  (1) 
or  that  part  of  the  island  west  of  Hicksville.  There  nro  also 
small  market  gardening  sections  in  other  parte  of  the  Islaud  to 
supply  local  towns  and  summer  resorts,  but  the  main  section  is  con- 
Hned  to  the  area  mentioned. 

Large  quantities  of  manure  are  used  by  these  gardeners.  A 
carload,  or  from  20  to  40  tons  per  acre,  is  not  an  exceptional  appli- 
cation. This  puts  the  soil  (which  is  usually  quite  sandy)  in  ideal 
physical  condition  for  working  and  holding  fertility  and  moisture. 
The  moisture  factor  is  a  very  important  oue  and  some  growers 
who  own  their  small  farms  have  installed  and  are  installing  the 
overhead  system  of  irrigation. 

The  auto  truck  is  taking  an  important  place  in  marketing  the 
produce.  Larger  londs  and  very  much  less  time  is  .ippiit  on  the 
way  by  the  use  of  tnick. 

VKGETABI.E.'S  FOR  THE  f'AXNlNO  -VXD  PICKI.INQ  INOt'STltV 

That  part  of  the  Island  designated  on  the  map  by  figure  (2)  is 
the  section  is  which  is  raised  large  quantities  of  cucumbers  and 


.  Box  Car  RuAny  for  Smr 


tomatoes  for  pickling,  and  cabbage  for  kraut.  These  crops  are 
raised  on  an  e-vtensive  scale  and  very  often  in  connection  with  gen- 
eral farming. 
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In  die  case  of  cHciimbera,  especially,  the  soil  is  given  careful 
attention  in  its  preparation.  Manure  is  the  chief  fertilizer  nsed 
as  the  water  retaining  capacity  of  the  soil  is  very  important  for 
this  crop.  Large'  quantities  of  commercial  fertilizer  are  not  de- 
sirable from  the  canners'  standpoint  as  the  cucumbers  grown  under 
these  conditions  do  not  hold  up  as  well  after  they  are  salted. 

Dill  pickles  are  the  chief  product  o-f  the  pickling  factories.  The 
cnip  cranes'  on  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  August  and  con- 
tLDues  as  long  as  the  growers  can  fight  the  blight  by  thorough  and 
frajnent  sprayings  with  bordeaux  mixture.  The  pickles  are  sold  to 
the  canneries  by  the  thousand,  and  from  fifty  to  eighty  thousand  is 
a  good  yield  per  acre.  The  average  price  paid  is  about  $2,50  to 
*i.T  j  per  thousand. 


When  the  pickles  are  brought  to  the  factory  they  are  put  into 
wine  barrels  into  which  has  been  placed  some  dill  and  about  a 
|]uart  of  mixed  spices ;  dill  is  also  placed  at  the  top  of  the  barrels, 
after  which  they  are  securely  headed  and  filled  through  the  bimg 
witti  a  brine  solution.  The  pickles  are  then  allowed  to  ferment 
far  several  months. 

The  tomatoes,  which  follow  cucumbers  very  closely,  are  also 
placed  in  a  brine  solution. 

Cabbage  for  kraut  is  trimmed,  cored  and  shredded  into  large. 
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wooden  tanks  holding  about  20  tons.  Fine  salt  is  scattered  be- 
tween the  layers  of  shredded  cabbage.  It  is  allowed  to  remain 
this  way  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  lifter  which  it  may  be  put  into 
barrels  and  shipped  to  market  by  the  carload,  while  the  tanks  are 
refilled.  Cauliflower  is  also  pickled  to  some  e.xtent.  Long  Island 
dill  pickles  and  sauerkraut  have  a  wide  reputation  for  their 
quality. 

TnrcK  GARDENING 

Truck  gardening  is  carried  on  very  extensively  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Long  Island  in  connection  with  general  farming.  This 
section  is  represented  on  the  map  by  figures  (4)  and  (5)  and 
roughly  comprises  that  part  of  the  Island  east  of  Jlanorville  and 
Cfllverton. 


Fi(i.  340.    Ketaili»k'  Pi'sh  Carts  on  the  Streets  of  Kew  York 

On  the  Xorthern  Peninsiila  (4)  the  chief  tnick  crops  grown 
are  cauliflower,  potatoes,  (early  and  late)  brussels  sprouts  and 
lima  beans.  The  cauliflower  industry  is  very  highly  developed 
and  enjoys  a  wide  reputation  for  high  quality.  Practically  evcry 
farmer  in  tliis  territory  grows  as  much  cauliflower  as  he  can  well 
handle.  The  crop  is  sold  almost  altogether  through  the  Long 
Island  Cauliflower  Association  which  is  in  a  very  thriving  condi- 
tion and  takes  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  along  the  lines  of  mar- 
keting from  the  growers.  As  these  growers  are  remote  from  the 
markets  and  cannot  market  their  products  personally,  representa- 
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tiyes  of  the  association  handle  the  produce  in  the  city.  The  asso- 
ciation also  sells  cauliflower  in  carload  lots  to  other  large  markets 
such  as  Xew  Orleans,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago. 

On  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  early  potatoes  dug  in  August 
are  an  important  crop  and  good  prices  are  usually  realized.  Far- 
ther west  the  late  crop  is  the  important  one.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  this  year,  which  was  a  very  good  year  for  potatoes  on  Long 
Island,  the  crop  approached  3,000,000  bushels.  These  have  been 
largely  sold  in  the  past  through  the  Long  Island  Potato  Exchange, 
although  great  quantities  are  also  sold  through  other  sources. 
Lima  beans  are  growing  in  popularity  and  the  acreage  is  increas- 
ing; it  is  one  of  the  newer  crops  in  this  section.  They  are  sold 
green  by  the  bushel.  Brussels  sprouts  are  also  grown  extensively 
and  sold  during  the  fall  and  winter. 

On  the  southern  peninsula  (5)  cauliflower  and  brussels  sprouts 
are  not  grown  commercially,  due  to  unfavorable  climatic  and  soil 
conditions.  Potatoes  and  lima  beans  are  the  chief  vegetable 
crops.  Due  to  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  manure  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  Island,  cover  crops  are  grown  to  a  great  extent, 
mostly  rye;  large  quantities  of  commercial  fertilizers  are  used, 
very  often  as  high  as  one  ton  per  acre  for  cauliflower  and  potatoes. 
The  produce  is  practically  all  carried  by  railroad  to  New  York 
City.  During  the  cauliflower  season  a  special  train  is  run  each 
day  collecting  cars  of  cauliflower  from  Southold  to  Manorville  and 
thence  direct  to  New  York.  There  is  a  small  trade  across  the 
sound  to  New  London  and  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

That  section  of  the  map  indicated  by  figure  (3)  is  undeveloped ; 
much  of  it  is  in  a  wild  state,  overgrown  with  pines,  scrub  oak  and 
small  sprouts.  However,  there  are  numerous  cleared  spots  or 
farms.  Throughout  the  central  part  of  the  Island,  around  Middle 
Island,  Yaphank,  Manorville,  Selden  and  Holtzville,  fruit  grow- 
ing is  very  popular,  especially  peaches.  There  are  several  or- 
chards containing  over  100  acres.  Shelter  Island  is  also  an  apple 
producing  section  and  some  vegetables  are  grown  there. 

The  north  and  south  shores  are  very  rapidly  becoming  more  and. 

more  popular  as  sunmier  resorts  and  draw  thousands  of  people  each 

season.    For  this  reason  there  is  quite  a  local  demand  for  fresh 

vegetables  and  a  number  of  growers  are  taking  advantage  of  the 

opportunity. 

Ill— 4 


TRUCK  GARDENING  ON  THE  UPLANDS  OF  WESTERN 
NEW    YORK 

W.  E.  Evans,  Alden,  N.  Y. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  SECTIONS  ABOIT  UL'FFAl.O  AM>  CIIARACTEE  OF  TUB 
FARMS 

A  light,  sandy  loam ;  ati  excellent- 
market  for  vegetables  in  BnfTalo;  a  cheap 
source  of  stable  mannie  in  the  same  city 
and  good  roads  leading  to  it,  make 
Western  Nctv  York  particularly  adapted 
to  v^^etable  growing. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  vegetables 

used  in  liufFalo  is  raised  on  small  farms 

located  just  beyond  the  city  limits.     The 

land  originally  belonged  to  a  religious  sect 

known  as  "  Ebenezers,"  who,  when  they  moved  to  Iowa,  dividetl 

their  farm  land  into  lots  alxnit  thirty  acres  in  size.     As  a  result 

the  farms  in  this  section  are  all  of  this  size  or  a  multiple  thereof, 

fifteen  being  a  common  acreage.     The  average  amount  of  laud 

devoted  to  the  raising  of  vegetables  is  ten,  the  remainder  being 

devoted  to  growing  feed  for  the  fann  animals. 

The  worth  of  this  land  is  determined  by  the  possibility  of 
cutting  it  into  city  lots  rather  than  by  its  fertility.  Few  of  the 
farms  which  are  for  sale  can  be  bought  for  less  than  $r)00  per  acre. 
Railroads  paid  $1,000  per  acre  for  land  they  bought,  and  after 
it  is  cut  up  into  city  lots  it  is  worth  $1,200  per  acre. 

TYPE   OF   SOU.   AXI>   CI-IMATIC    rOXDTTIONR 

No  one  particular  soil  type  is  common  in  this  section  althongli 
the  light,  sandy  loams  predominate.  Some  are  creek  bottom  land 
and  have  e.xcellent  drainage  in  the  form  of  a  gravel  subsoil,  while 
others  have  a  hardpan  subsoil.    A  few  are  heavy  clays. 

In  this  narrow  strip  surrounding  Buffalo  the  seasons  are  about 
I!2r,01 
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two  weeks  later  than  in  the  more  inland  section,  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  cold  winds  from  Lake  Erie.  The  prevailing  winds 
come  from  the  west  and  bring  abundant  snows  and  rainfall  dur- 
ing the  late  winter  and  early  spring,  but  the  summers  are  often  dry. 

XEED    AND    METHOD    OF    DRAINAGE 

The  drainage  for  the  most  part  is  naturally  poor  and  nearly 
every  farm  has  more  or  less  tile  drain.  About  1,500  feet  of  tile 
to  the  acre  is  required.  It  is  placed  on  an  average  of  three  and 
one-half  feet  below  the  surface,  although  I  know  of  one  instance 
where  a  tile  was  laid  fifteen  feet  in  order  to  get  through  a  knoll 
and  drain  a  hollow  spot.  Glazed  tile,  seldom  over  four  inches  in 
diameter,  are  used.  They  are  given  a  fall  of  not  less  than  one 
inch  to  a  hundred  feet  and  are  interspersed  with  numerous  silt 
basins.  Experience  has  proven  that  tile  laid  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  feet  apart,  if  three  and  one-half  feet  deep,  are  not  effective 
quickly  enough  to  save  the  delicate  root  systems  of  the  leafy 
vegetables. 

In  many  instances  it  was  necessary  for  several  farmers  to 
cooperate  and  join  main  tile  to  secure  outlets  for  the  water.  In 
a  few  cases  part  of  the  farm  has  a  gravelly  subsoil  and  part  a 
hardpan.  In  such  farms  the  clays  are  drained  by  leading  a  tile 
to  the  gravel  and  allowing  the  water  to  drain  away  in  that  manner. 
In  a  few  cases  quicksand  was  encountered.  Here  a  concrete 
bottom  was  made  before  laying  the  tile. 

About  85  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  have  tiled  to  some  extent, 
•.vhile  30  per  cent,  have  a  complete  system  of  tile  drainage.  The 
natnral  system  rather  than  the  gridiron  system  has  been  adopted. 

MANURE  AND  METHODS  OF  HANDLING 

These  farmers  secure  their  manure  from  the  Buffalo  stables 
drawing  two  or  even  three  loads  each  week.  Sometimes  two 
farmers  cooperatively  contract  to  keep  a  stable  clean  by  drawing 
ii  load  each  day.  Enormous  quantities  of  manure  are  used  and 
sometimes  it  seems  impossible  to  plow  it  under.  The  manure  is 
made  from  shavings  instead  of  straw  bedding  and  in  the  case  of 
the  breweries  it  contains  many  hops.  Both  of  these  tend  to  sour 
the  soil. 
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Nearly  every  farmer  has  learned  the  value  of  lime,  and  by 
cooperating  they  buy  in  carload  lots.  They  use  quicklime  entirely 
and  either  air  or  water  slake  it  themselves.  Again  they  cooperated 
and  bought  a  community  lime  drill  which  spreads  the  fine  powder 
without  any  danger  to  man  or  beast,  and,  besides  distributing  it 
evenly,  the  desired  quantity  can  be  applied  by  regulating  the  flow. 

The  truck  farmers  of  Western  New  York  are  giving  no  little 
attention  to  the  care  of  the  manure.  Drawing,  as  they  do,  such 
large  quantities  in  the  winter  months  when  they  cannot  operate 
their  spreaders,  it  is  necessary  to  make  great  piles  about  three  feet 
deep  and  often  a  hundred  feet  long.  To  this  they  add  rock  phos- 
phate or  acid  phosphate  at  the  rate  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  ton. 
This  pile  is  turned  twice  and  sometimes  three  times  before  it  is 
spread  on  the  fields.  Some  of  this  manure  is  used  for  top  dressing 
to  conserve  moisture,  much  is  used  in  hot  bed  construction  and  the 
remainder  is  plowed  under. 

In  addition  to  this,  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
sheep  manure  are  purchased.  These  are  used  for  forcing  such 
crops  as  lettuce,  spinach,  etc.,  or  to  promote  rapid  growth  to 
overcome  blights  or  rusts. 

GROWING  SEEDLINGS 

Each  farmer  reserves  more  or  less  space  for  cold  frames  and 
hotbeds.  These  are  used  chiefly  for  growing  seedlings  for  trans- 
planting, but  a  few  farmers  raise  hotbed  lettuce  for  the  market. 

Many  farmers  find  profit  in  raising  seedlings  of  both  vegetables 
and  flowers.  These  are  sold  to  the  Buffalo  people  who  used  them 
in  their  back  yards.  Cabbage  and  tomato  seedlings  are  especially 
popular. 

MARKETING 

The  farmers  take  a  load  of  crated  vegetables  to  market  and 
bring  back  a  load  of  ''  empties."  They  sell  by  wholesale  only  to 
commission  merchants,  wholesalers  or  hucksters,  and  by  telephone 
can  keep  in  touch  with  the  buyers  at  all  times.  Usually  the 
whole  load  is  ordered  goods  so  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
deliver  it  and  take  orders  for  the  next  day.  The  growers  take 
great  pride  in  grading  their  goods  and  selling  Al  vegetables  in 
boxes  marked  as  such. 
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The  marketing  facilities  of  this  section  are  ideal.  A  farmer  can 
go  to  the  Buffalo  markets,  deliver  his  goods,  take  his  orders  for 
the  next  day  and  get  home  before  noon.  Nearly  all  the  roada 
leading  to  Buffalo  are  hrick  paved  and  afford  excellent  traveling 
facilities  for  these  men. 


l-aborers  are  abundant.  Hundreds  of  Polish  women  walk  from 
Buffalo  to  these  farms  and  work  for  from  $1  to  $1.10  a  day.  ■ 
Thev  fnmish  their  own  lunch  at  noon,  and  are  usually  supplied 
aiili  something  to  drink  by  the  farmer.  They  are  as  a  rule  very 
skilled  weeders,  bunchers  and  washers,  and  tie  up  a  surprisingly 
large  amount  of  celery  in  a  ten-hour  day. 


Men  do  all  the  team  work  —  plowing,  harrowing,  marketing  — 
while  the  women  do  the  trimming,  bunching,  washing  and  packing. 

Several  farmers  have  washing  machines  which  are  very  effective 
and  economical.  In  a  general  way  they  consist  of  two  cylinders 
over  which  is  stretched  a  continuous  carrier.  As  the  carrier  moves 
along  the  T^etables  are  placed  on  it  and  as  they  pass  from  one 
end  to  the  other;  water  under  pressure  is  forced  on  them  from  above 
and  below  through  the  Skinner  nozzles.     This  washes  off  all  dirt 
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and  does  not  bruise  or  break  off  any  of  the  foliage.  The  machine 
is  turaed  by  hand  and  as  fast  as  two  can  feed  it  two  empty  the 
other  end  and  pack  the  goods  in  orange  crates. 

In  order  to  provide  work  for  their  help  during  the  winter 
months^  farmers  often  build  greenhouses.  With  but  one  exception, 
however,  these  are  used  for  flowers  instead  of  vegetables.  In  this 
one  case  the  man  raises  cucumbers.  Among  the  flowers  raised 
are  carnations,  roses,  chrysanthemums,  geraniums,  asters  and 
ferns. 

This  system  keeps  one  team  on  the  road  all  the  time  hauling 
manure,  coal  or  produce. 

CROPS  GROWN 

The  first  crop  sown  and  harvested  is  the  Scarlet  Globe  radish. 
Early  in  the  season  the  Buffalo  market  demands  large  green  tops 
but  later  in  the  season  smaller  tops  are  preferred.  Lettuce  is 
sown  about  the  same  time  but  matures  a  little  later.  The 
radishes  are  tied  into  bunches  and  sold  by  the  dozen  bunches. 
Lettuce  is  packed  in  orange  crates,  usually  two  dozen  to  a  crate, 
■md  is  sold  by  the  crate. 

Although  Western  Xew  York  is  famous  for  the  growing  of 
late  cabbage,  nevertheless  this  section  in  order  to  feed  Buffalo 
must  raise  a  little  of  everything.  Xext  to  cabbage  the  most 
extensively   raised   crops  are:    lettuce,   beets,    tomatoes,    celery, 

radishes  and  cauliflower.     Occasionally  one  will  tind  a  farmer 

« 

ft'ho  makes  a  practice  of  supplying  a  certain  kind  of  crop  to  a 
particular  firm.  One  farmer  makes  a  specialty  of  parsley  for 
hotels  and  dining  cars,  another  has  an  extensive  trade  in  oyster 
plants,  while  another  has  made  a  specialty  of  small  white  onions 
for  pickling. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  IIOME-OROWN  PRODUCTS 

The  products  of  this  vicinity  do  not  compete  in  the  Buffalo 
market  with  greenhouse  or  southern-grown  vegetables.  The  peo- 
ple of  Buffalo  have  been  educated  to  demand  home-grown  goods. 
This  demand  has  been  created  by  producing  a  quality  of  goods 
which  are  better  flavored  than  shipped  goods.  Even  muck  raised 
vegetables  stand  little  show  beside  these  upland  vegetables.  As 
ooon  as  the  home-grown  goods  come  on  the  market  the  shipped 
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vegetables  are  pushed  aside.  Many  of  the  grooerymen  advertise 
home-grown  vegetables  as  a  specialty. 

The  seed  from  which  these  men  raise  their  crops  is  largely  pur- 
chased from  the  various  agents  who  scour  the  country.       The 
farmers  have  learned  that  the  seed  companies  specialize  in  their 
products  and  they  therefore  buy  these  specialties  rather  than  give 
«  all  their  orders  to  one  company.     On  the  other  hand,  a  few 

farmers  raise  their  own  seed.  Much  of  the  onion  seed  is  home 
grown.  In  f act^  ^^  Ebenezer  onion "  is  famous  over  the  state 
and  commands  a  high  price  as  seed  or  sets.  One  or  two  farmers 
have  been  raising  their  own  cabbage  seed  but  they  never  sell  any. 
One  strain  of  cabbage  seed  is  about  twenty  years  old  and  ap- 
parently as  good  as  ever. 

INCOME   AND   EXPENSE 

The  income  from  these  farms  varies  with  the  seasons  and  the 
conditions  of  the  markets.  The  farmers  usually  figure  on  three 
crops  —  one  to  pay  interest,  insurance  and  taxes ;  one  to  pay  the 
help,  and  the  third  for  profit.  If  any  one  crop  fails  or  is  a 
partial  failure  it  immediately  spoils  that  farmer's  chances  of  mak- 
a  profit.  No  figures  on  net  profit  are  available  but  gross  receipts 
for  a  farm  of  ten  acres  rani»;rs  from  $5,000  to  $20,000  a  year.  Of 
course  a  vcrv  large  percentage  of  this  is  spent  for  help,  since  vege- 
table gardening  always  requires  much  care  in  tilling,  weeding, 
manuring  and  getting  it  ready  for  the  market.  Very  few  of 
these  farmers  keep  cows,  pigs  or  hens  so  that  the  products  from 
these  animals  must  be  purchased. 

MORE   DISTANT    SECTIONS 

The  second  area  of  upland  truck  raising  farms  lies  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  miles  outside  of  Buffalo.  It  is  difficult  to  draw 
crops  to  Buffalo  from  these  sections  so  most  of  the  goods  are 
shipped.  In  the  first  area  every  farmer  is  a  gardener  with  a  green- 
house or  two  on^  the  side,  while  in  the  second  section  many  are 
general  farmers  raising  some  ve«:etables  as  a  side  line.  There  are 
few  real  truck  raisers  who  raise  vesretables  exclusivelv.  Larirc 
areas  of  caTsbage,  cauliflower  and  tomatoos  are  shipped  to  various 
points.     In  this  section  tliey  have  no  hold  on  the  Buffalo  market 
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such  as  the  others  more  favorably  situated.  They  have  formed 
associations  which  hire  managers  to  look  after  the  shipping  and 
grading  of  the  goods.  These  farmers  also  raise  much  hay  and 
enormous  quantities  of  potatoes.  They  keep  a  cow  or  two,  raise 
ho^  for  home  consumption  and  have  a  small  flock  of  hens^  usually 
of  mongrel  breeds.  Nevertheless  both  classes  of  farmers  are 
prosperous,  each  liking  their  own  method  of  farming  better  than 
the  other. 


MUCK  SOILS  IN  NEW  YORK:  THEIR  NATURE  AND 
DISTRIBUTION 

El-MER   O.    FlPPIN 

ProfesBor  of  Soil  Technology,  C'urnell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Muck  soil  is  made  of  the  partially  decayed 

remains  of  plants  that  have  accumulated  in 

swampy  places.     The  swampy  coudition  is 

responsible  for  their  occurrence.      Muck  soils 

should  be  differentiated  from  those  awampy 

f-oilg  that  are  rich  iu  organic  matter  but  not 

sufficiently  rich  so  that  they  are  combustible. 

There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  character  of 

such    material.     The    plaut   substances    of 

which  it  is  composed  may  be  only  slightly  decayed,  in  which  case 

the  material  is  fibrous  and  shows  the  plant  tissues.     Such  a  soil 

is  called  peat  and  because  of  its  high  content  of  organic  matter  is 

sometimes  used  for  fnel.    ilnck  soil  represents  the  advanced  stage 

of  decay  of  the  organic  matter  where  the  material  has  lost  its  fibrous 

nature  and  become  fine  and  pulverant.     All  degrees  of  decay  may 

be  encountered  and  there  is  consequently  a  wide  variation  in  the 

physical  properties  and,  therefore,  in  the  agricultural  value  of  the 

material, 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS 

The  chief  characteristics  of  ranek  soil  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

1.  It  is  predominately  organic  in  nature  and  has  a  dark  brown 
or  black  color.  The  more  advanced  the  stage  of  decjiy  the  darker 
is  thft  color. 

2.  It  is  accumulated  under  swampy  conditions  and  is  naturally 
saturated  with  water.  The  material  has  a  very  large  capacity  for 
water  and  will  absorb  from  (iO  to  Sii  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of 
water. 

3.  The  shrinkage  of  the  material  when  it  driee  is  very  lai^. 
Consequently,  when  completely  drained  the  deeper  deposits  may 
settle  two  or  three  feet.  Ordinarily  the  settling  is  a  few  incbes 
to  a  foot  or  more. 
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4.  The  plasticity  of  the  material  is  low.  In  the  peat  material 
it  is  especially  lacking  but  is  better  developed  in  the  muck  soil. 

5.  Muck  and  peat  land  is  deficient  in  potash  and  requires  heavy 
applications  of  that  material  for  crop  production. 

0.  The  climate  of  muck  soil  is  inclined  to  be  frosty.  This 
results  from  the  position  of  the  material  in  hollows  and  from  its 
large  water  content.  Such  materials  accumulate  the  cold  air  in 
^p^ing,  and  the  warming  of  the  soil  is  delayed  by  its  lai^e  water 
content. 

OBIGIN 

The  origin  of  the  material  is  suggested  by  its  primary  charac- 
teristics. It  represents  the  accumulation  of  various  kinds  of  plant 
remains  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Upon  the  death  oi  the  plants 
ibeir  materials  have  been  covered  by  the  swamp  water  where  the 
air  is  excluded  and  where  antiseptic  properties  have  been  devel- 
•)ped,  both  of  which  hinder  decomposition.  Decay  goes  on  more 
^lowly  than  the  accumulation  and  consequently  the  deposits  have 
Ix'en  built  up  from  year  to  year  until  frequently  they  have  attained 
depths  of  30  to  40  feet.  Usually,  however,  the  depth  is  from 
2  to  10  feet. 

KINDS  OF  PLANTS  THAT  FORM  MUCK 

There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  kind  of  plants  that 
make  up  muck  and  peat  deposits.  They  vary  not  only  with  dif- 
ferent areas  but  at  different  depths  in  the  same  area.  Sometimes 
they  start  on  the  border  of  a  lake  and  gradually  build  themselves 
out  over  the  surface  of  the  water  until  the  lake  is  filled.  In  other 
'^ses  the  water  is  sufficiently  shallow  so  that  the  first  plants  find 
rooting  on  the  bottom  and  gradually  fill  the  lake  with  the  plant 
materials.  The  following  types  of  vegetation  have  been  recognized 
as  responsible  for  such  accumulations : 

1.  Mosses,  including  the  floating  forms  that  live  on  the  edge  of 
open  water.  Sphagnum  moss  is  one  of  the  common  varieties  that 
onntributes  largely  to  the  latter  stages  of  muck  formation. 

2.  Grasses  and  flags.  These  grow  luxuriantly  where  the  water 
level  is  near  the  surface  of  the  land  and  in  time  they  may  form 
large  accumulations.  The  Montezuma  marsh  is  representative  of 
this^pe. 
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3.  After  the  muck  and  peat  has  accumulated  until  it  has 
reached  the  surface  of  the  water  of  the  swamp  and  affords  a 
fairly  firm  foundation,  various  types  of  shrub  and  tree  growth  de- 
velop. When*  the  land  is  especially  wet,  cedar  and  tamarack  fre- 
quently develops.  The  latter  survives  out  nearly  to  the  edge  of 
open  water. 

4.  In  the  latter  stages,  various  hardwood  trees  are  introduced. 
The  more  common  of  these  are  elm,  black  ash  and  soft  maple. 
This  latter  type  of  vegetation  is  generally  characteristic  of  au 
advanced  stage  in  muck  formation.  Frequently  cedar  is  inter- 
spersed with  the  hardwood  species.  The  large  growth  of  hard- 
wood trees  and  of  weeds  and  shrub  plants  is  one  of  the  best  indi- 
cations of  the  agricultural  value  of  muck  soil.  When  it  will  sup- 
port such  plants  it  is  very  certain  to  be  suitable,  with  little  treat- 
ment, for  the  growth  of  agricultural  crops.  Where  the  vegetation 
is  predominately  cedar  and  tamarack  —  species  rich  in  resin  — 
the  resulting  soil  is  likely  to  be  loose  and  peaty  and  has  a  low 
agricultural  value.  It  may  be  that  the  resinous  matter  in  the 
wood  interferes  with  decay.  Such  soil  inclines  to  be  dry  and  has 
a  poor  relation  to  moisture.  Where  the  prevailing  timber  is  hard- 
wood with  only  an  occasional  specimen  of  cedar,  the  crop  value 
is  uBually  good. 

The  muck  and  peat  deposits  in  New  York  may  be  divided  into 
two  general  groups.  The  first  of  these  is  the  tide  water  swamps 
under  the  influence  of  salt  water.  Flags  and  grass  are  the  prevail- 
ing type  of  vegetation.  They  are  generally  very  fibrous  and  cov- 
ered by  hummocks  of  plants.  The  salt  water  hinders  decay. 
When  drained  and  protected  from  tidal  overflow  the  salt  is  grad- 
ually washed  out  by  the  fresh  water  from  the  uplands  and  from 
rainfall  and  the  soil  becomes  favorable  for  cropping.  Areas  of 
this  soil  have  been  developed  on  parts  of  Long  Island. 

The  other  type  is  the  fresh  water  swamps  in  the  inland  part  of 
the  state.  Some  of  these  are  broad,  shallow  sheets  of  muck  and 
peat  soil  while  others  are  small  deposits  often  of  great  depth. 
There  is  often  a  considerable  difference  in  the  agricultural  value  of 
these  two  types.  The  first,  when  drained,  is  likely  to  suffer  seri- 
ously from  the  lack  of  water  because  of  the  poor  moisture  relations 
of  the  material  and  the  fact  that  the  water-table  may  be  too  far 
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below  the  surface.  The  smaller  areas  Are  often  bordered  by  nu- 
merous springs  which  even  after  drainage  keep  the  water-table 
fairly  near  the  surface.  Such  areas  are  likely  to  have  higher  agri- 
cultural value. 

The  wide  variations  in  the  character  of  muck  and  peat  soil  are 
due  to  the  kind  of  plants  of  which  it  is  formed  and  the  stage  of 
decay.  The  stage  of  decay  varies  not  only  with  the  area  but  at 
different  depths  in  the  same  area.  Where  the  water  level  has  been 
permanently  at  or  near  the  surface,  the  surface  soil  is  a  better 
quality  of  muck  than  the  subsoil  which  is  likely  to  be  quite  peaty. 
In  otlier  cases,  however,  a  better  quality  of  muck  soil  is  found  be- 
low the  surface  than  at  the  surface.  It  is  possible  that  this  rep- 
resents changes  in  the  drainage  condition  of  the  area.  Some 
recent  obstruction  of  drainage  may  have  raised  the  water  level  and 
thus  renew  the  process  of  peat  formation.  .In  the  deep  areas  the 
lower  part  of  the  formation  is  likely  to  have  lost  its  peaty  nature 
and  it  sometimes  takes  on  a  dark  ^ayish  color  and  a  flaky  nature. 
When  thoroughly  broken  up  by  tillage  such  material  may  make 
good  soil. 

There  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  underlying  material  of 
muck  bogs.  In  every  case  the  ultimate  foundation  is  a  clay  or 
some  other  compact  formation  which  retains  the  water.  Above 
this  there  may  be  a  strata  of  sand,  and  in  the  New  York  areas,  espe- 
cially through  the  middle  part  of  the  state  from  Buffalo  eastward, 
deep  accumulations  of  marl  are  common.  These  marl  deposits 
are  made  up  chiefly  of  lime  carbonate.  Shells  of  mussels  are 
abundant  but  the  origin  of  the  material  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
growth  of  a  certain  type  of  moss  which  precipitates  lime  carbonate 
from  the  swamp  water.  In  a  number  of  the  deposits  south  of 
Rochester,  the  marl  is  many  feet  in  depth,  is  of  very  great  purity 
and  is  covered  by  only  a  thin  layer  of  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more 
of  muck.  The  purer  deposits  are  sometimes  used  as  a  source  of 
lime  carbonate  for  the  soil,  for  which  purpose  when  dried  and  pul- 
verized they  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

PROPORTION  OF  ORGANIC  MATTER 

Special  properties.  Muck  and  peat  soil  contain  from  50  to 
more  than  85  per  cent,  of  organic  matter.    Usually  the  more  peaty 
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the  deposit  the  higher  is  the  proportion  of  organic  substance.    The 
process  of  decay  consists  partially  in  the  destruction  of  the  car- 
bonaceous material.     The  process  sets  free  carbon  to  which  is  due 
the  brown  or  black  color  of  the  material.     Consequently  the  muck 
deposits  which  represent  the  more  advanced  stage  of  decay  have  the 
darker  color.     The  muck  also  has  the  accumulation  of  the  ash 
material  which  increases  its  content  of  potash  and  other  mineral 
elements.     The  decay  also  increases  the  proportion  of  soluble  mate- 
rial which  may  be  grouped  under  the  general  name  of  humus. 
The  spongj'  nature  of  the  plant  tissues  as  well  as  the  gelatinous 
nature  of  the  humus  gives  the  material  a  very  high  water  capacity 
which  amounts  to  from  300  to  1,000  or  more  per  cent,  of  its  dry 
weight.     Fresh  peat  may  weigh  only  10  to  12  pounds  per  cubic 
foot  when  freed  of  water.     Muck  soil  has  a  larger  weight  and  will 
run  from  12  to  20  pounds.     The  smaller  the  weight  of  the  dry 
material  per  cubic  foot  the  greater  is  the  skrinkage,  and  this  is  oue 
indication  of  the  crop  value  of  such  land.     Material  that  has  an 
excessive  shrinkage  should  be  avoided,  especially  for  intensive  crop- 
ping, until  it  has  reached  a  more  advanced  stage  of  decay. 

CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION 

The  chemical  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  samples  of  muck 
shows  them  to  contain  from  1%  to  2V2  P®^  cent,  of  nitrogen,  from 
one-tenth  or  less  to  five-tenths  per  cent,  of  potash.  They  may  also 
contain  from  1/4  to  i/^  per  cent,  of  sulphur.  The  nitrogen  is  de- 
rived from  proteid  compounds  in  the  plants.  There  are  no  nitrates 
or  nitrites  in  fresh  muck  soil  and  verv  little  free  ammonia.  The 
bulk  of  the  nitrogen  is  in  the  form  of  a  memo-  and- mono-ameno 
compounds,  and  in  the  peaty  materials  a  few  per  cent,  of  the  nitro- 
compounds, and  in  the  peaty  materials  a  small  percentage  of  the 
nitrogen  may  be  dimeno-  compounds.  Under  treatment  with  basic 
genous  organic  compounds  break  down  and  the  ammonia  is  set  free. 
It  is  essentially  this  process  that  occurs  during  decay  and  for  that 
reason  muck  soil  in  an  active  stage  of  decay  is  a  better  medium 
for  plant  growth  than  raw  material  in  which  decay  is  not  active. 
This  affords  a  cue  in  the  management  of  such  soil. 

After  drainage,  which  is  the  first  step,  decomposition  should  be 
promoted  by  applications  of  manure  or  of  rich  garden  soil.  Such 
material  is  in  the  nature  of  an  inoculation. 
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OCCITBBENCB 

There  are  in  New  York  State  from  800  to  1,000  square 
miles  of  muck  and  peat  deposits,  and,  as  suggested  above, 
these  are  distributed  in  a  large  number  of  areas.  They  range 
from  areas  an  acre  or  more  in  extent  to  large  sheets  containing 
tliousands  of  acres.  Such  deposits  are  most  abundant  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state  adjacent  to  Lake  Ontario.  A  few 
areas  are  developed  in  the  southern,  eastern  and  northern  part  of 
the  state.  They  are  associated  with  the  rough  topography  where 
drainage  has  been  much  obstructed  by  glacial  action  and  many  of 
the  former  lakes  and  ponds  have  been  filled  by  accumulations  of 
this  sort.  The  larger  areas  are  found  in  the  Conewango  valley  in 
Chautauqua  county,  in  the  Caneserago  valley  in  southern  Living- 
ston county,  the  Oak  Orchard  swamp  in  northern  Genesee  county, 
the  Montezuma  marshes  at  the  foot  of  Cayuga  lake,  Cicero  swamp 
southwest  of  Oneida  lake.  Pope  Mills  swamp,  southeastern  St 
Lawrence  county  and  the  Wallkill  marsh  in  the  southern  part  of 
Orange  county.  The  distribution  of  such  lands  is  suggested  on 
the  accompanying  map. 

IMPHOVEMENT   OF   MUCK  LAND 

In  the  reclamation  of  muck  lands,  the  following  steps  must  be 
observed : 

1.  Drainage.  The  water  level  should  be  lowered  to  a  depth  of 
15  to  30  inches  below  the  surface.  Usually,  open  ditches  are  em- 
ployed and  may  be  combined  to  form  extensive  canal  systems.  It 
is  usually  desirable  to  extend  the  bottom  of  the  small  field  ditches 
below  the  desired  water-table  in  order  to  quickly  remove  the  water 
after  heavy  rains.  A  check  gate  should  be  installed  to  avoid  the 
excessive  lowering  of  the  water.  As  noted  above,  the  capillary 
relations  of  such  lands  is  deficient  so  that  drainage  should  be  car- 
ried out  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  start  crops  in  the  spring. 
The  large  shallow  areas  are  most  critical  in  this  respect  and  are 
likely  to  suffer  seriously  from  lack  of  water  in  the  late  summer. 
The  depth  to  which  the  water-table  should  be  lowered  depends  very 
much  upon  the  quality  of  the  muck.  The  more  pulverized  its 
character  the  deeper  should  the  water-table  be  held.  Those  small 
areas  fed  by  springs,  and  by  which  the  water-table  is  maintained 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  ditches,  are  most  favorable  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Underdrains  of  tile  or  board  boxes  may  be  used  in  those 
areas  where  the  water-table  is  permanently  maintained  at  the  level 
of  the  base  of  the  drain.  This  prevents  the  excessive  and  unequal 
shrinkage  that  is  likely  to  throw  the  drain  out  of  line.  Open 
ditches  are  the  safer  form  of  drainage  and  should  always  be  used 
at  the  b^inning  of  operation.  In  a  few  places  in  the  state  under 
conditions  mentioned  above,  tile  drains  are  operating  successfully 
in  muck  soil.  Of  course  if  the  muck  is  sufficiently  shallow  so  that 
the  tile  can  rest  on  the  solid  material  below  the  muck,  the  use  of 
underdrains  is  much  preferred  to  open  ditches  that  seriously  inter- 
fere with  tillage  operations.  In  other  cases  irrigation  in  some  way 
may  be  very  desirable  to  secure  full  crop  yields.  In  some  cases  it 
is  possible  to  utilize  spring  water  in  connection  with  open  and 
underdrains  as  a  means  of  sub-irrigation. 

2.  Applications  of  lime  in  the  form  of  caustic  lime  are  fre- 
quently beneficial.  The  decay  of  organic  matter  produces  an  acid 
condition  which  tends  to  hinder  further  decay.  Lime  not  only 
promotes  decomposition  but  aids  in  chemical  changes  of  the  mate- 
rial that  liberates  plantfood..  One  or  two  tons  per  acre  should  be 
used.    Many  of  the  areas  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  that  are 

'  associated  with  marl  deposits  near  the  surface  probably  would  not 
be  benefited  by  applications  of  lime. 

3.  A  light  application  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  or  of  rich 
garden  soil  serves  as  an  inoculation  to  promote  decomposition. 

4.  Thorough  tillage  loosens  up  the  soil  and  exposes  it  to  aeration 
and  promotes  decomposition.  Since  the  material  is  inclined  to 
be  loose,  plowing  in  the  fall  is  preferred  where  there  are  no  dan- 
gers from  serious  washing.  The  winter  saturation  aids  in  com- 
pacting the  material.  The  tillage  operations  should  be  aimed  to 
compact  the  soil  which  improves  its  moisture  relations. 

6.  Commercial  fertilizers  should  be  rich  in  potash  and  should 
contain  a  moderate  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  The 
proportion  of  these  will  vary  considerably  with  the  deposit  and  the 
crop.  Perhaps  the  best  standard  fertilizer  in  the  early  stages  of 
cultivation  of  a  muck  area  should  contain  from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen,  from  4  to  6  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of 
acid  phosphate,  and  from  12  to  20  per  cent,  of  .potash. 
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6.  A  wide  variety  of  crops  may  be  grown  on  such  soil.  Its  nat- 
ural capacity  is  indicated  by  the  native  vegetation.  The  .more 
peaty  deposits  will  change  into  muck  after  cropping  and  tillage. 
The  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  available  in  well  managed  muck 
soil  makes  it  especially  suited  to  crops  that  are  used  for  their  vege* 
tative  growth.  In  addition  to  vegetables  this  includes  hay,  espe- 
ciaUy  timothy,  roots  and  potatoes.  With  proper  fertilization  fair 
yields  of  com  may  be  secured.  Even  blu^rass  has  been  observed 
to  make  a  good  growth  on  muck  soil,  presumably  areas  rich  in  lime. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  muck  land  it  is  advisable 
to  plant  only  the  stronger  feeding  field  crops  such  as  hay,  corn  and 
potatoes.  The  tillage  of  the  latter  aids  in  breaking  up  the  soil 
in  preparation  for  the  more  delicate  feeding  roots  of  the  vegetable 
crops.  The  more  sensitive  crops  should  be  planted  only  on- the 
best  quality  of  muck  land. 


GROWING  VEGETABLES  ON  THE  MUCK  LANDS 

Paiii.  WoitK 


Though  in  some  sections  muck  lands  have 
been  utilized  for  vegetable  production  for 
several  det'ades,  it  is  only  recently  that  their 
nsefulness  has  been  generally  rocopnized.  Iii 
most  places  the  swamp  on  the  farm  has  been 
regarded  as  a  dead  loss.  Of  late  years  the 
movements  of  vegetable  products  have  ceased 
to  be  exclusively  from  warmer  to  cooler 
climates.  The  states  which  supply  earlv 
vegetables  to  the  northern  cities  find  that 
they  cannot  produce  certain  crops  for  their  own  use  in  summer  and 
fall.    Accordingly,  they  must  look  to  other  sections. 

For  the  crops  which  prefer  a  cool  season,  the  muck  lands  have* 
proved  to  be  peculiarly  adapted,  and  a  large  share  of  the  onions, 
celery  and  head  lettuce  which  are  used  in  summer,  fall,  and  early 
winter  are  grown  on  these  soils.  Other  crops  are  grown  to  a 
lesser  extent,  but  greater  diversification  is  being  practiced  every 
year.  Among  the  additional  crops  are  spinach  —  chiefly  for  can- 
ning—  beets,  carrots,  cauliflower,  potatoes  —  chiefly  for  seed  — 
and  to  some  extent  cabbage.  It  is  often  said  that  the  latter  is  not 
solid  when  grown  on  muck,  but  some  growers  have  attained  ex- 
cellent results. 

Muck  land  that  is  fully  developed  is  usually  held  at  high 
valuations.  In  some  sections  areas  have  changed  hanas  at  as 
much  as  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  Rents  as  high  as 
seventy  dollars  per  acre  per  annum  have  been  recorded.  But 
muck  land  can  be  purchased  at  much  lower  figures,  and  one  who  is 
seeking  a  location  should  cast  about  for  an  investment  where  the 
interest  charge  will  not  be  so  high.  It  is  necessary  to  exercise 
caution  to  avoid  areas  that  are  distant  from  railroad,  or  in  which 
the  soil  is  for  any  one  of  several  reasons  unproductive,  or  where 
the  cost  of  reclamation  would  prove  e 
[12«] 
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equipment 

The  inyestment  in  equipment  for  muck  land  vegetable  produc- 
tion varies  greatly.  Some  growers  with  relatively  small  areas 
are  highly  successful  though  their  tools  are  few  and  simple,  repre- 
sentiDg  less  than  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  for  —  say  ten  acres. 
The  buildings  may  be  very  simple,  providing  merely  shelter  for 
tools  and  a  room  for  preparing  products  for  market.  Small  and 
simple  green  houses  are  used  by  celery  men  for  growing  early 
plants.  Storage  houses  for  onions'  are  frequently  built,  but  this 
is  really  independent  of  crop  production,  as  the  gain  incident  to 
holding  the  crop  is  expected  to  meet  the  interest  charges  and 
other  costs  and  to  offer  a  profit  in  addition.  Some  men  build 
more  elaborate  storage  houses  and  expensive  tool  and  work  rooms, 
aud  so  increase  their  investment  rather  heavily,  not  always  with 
increased  profit. 

DBAINAOE 

The  care  of  drainage  ditches  on  the  muck  land  involves  special 
consideration.  Two  general  methods  are  in  practice.  Most 
growers  maintain  a  narrow  strip  of  sod,  or  rather  a  strip  of  sod 
which  they  pretend  to  keep  within  narrow  limits,  on  each  side 
of  the  bank.  Thus  the  sides  may  be  kept  almost  vertical.  The 
other  method  consists  in  keeping  the  banks  of  the  ditches  shaved 
clean,  thus  allowing  no  harbor  for  weeds.  Each  requires  about 
the  same  amount  of  space. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  toward  the  use  of  tile  drainage  in- 
stead of  open  ditches.  The  latter  are  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  loss  of  space,  often  as  much  as  10  per  cent. ;  the  labor  of  keep- 
ing them  shoveled  out  from  year  to  year ;  their  interference  with 
operations,  and  on  account  of  the  harboring  of  weeds.  It  has  been 
found  that  where  tile  is  well  laid,  placing  the  line  on  a  board  bot- 
tom, the  plan  is  satisfactory,  even  through  the  fall  is  very  slight. 

ilnck  soils  do  not  form  clods  as  do  the  heavier  upland  soils. 
Even  though  the  material  is  very  light,  plowing  is  not  as  easy  as 
might  be  supposed.  The  smallest  spot  of  rust  on  a  plowshare  is 
sufficient  to  start  an  accumulation  of  muck  which  prevents  scour- 
ing, and  before  long  the  implement  is  merely  dragged  through 
the  soil  without  turning  a  real  furrow.     Considerable  care  must 
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be  exercised  in  selecting  a  plow  for  these  lands,  some  models  be- 
ing much  more  satisfactory  than  others,  although  there  is  quite 
a  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  adaptability  of  different 
makes  and  shapes.  iSome  are  using  disc  plows  with  a  high  degree 
of  satisfaction. 

FALL  PLOWING  AND  CULTIVATION 

Fall  plowing  is  favored  by  some  gardeners,  advantages  sug- 
gested being  that  the  work  is  done  and  off  the  calendar  before 
the  rush  of  the  spring  months;  that  the  land  plows  a  bit  more 
easily ;  that  freezing  in  the  furrow  is  useful,  and  that  there  is  less 
trouble  from  weeds.  On  the  other  hand,  some  claim  that  spring 
plowing  aids  in  drying  out  the  soil  more  speedily. 

Great  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  advantage  of  careful 
preparation  of  the  soil.  A  level  surface  is  especially  important 
on  account  of  the  delicate  seeds  and  plants.  On  one  of  the  ex- 
perimental plots  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  a  small  area  was 
found  to  be  deficient  in  yield.  The  situation  was  studied  a  bit, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  a  very  slight  depression  existed  at  this 
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point.  After  this  was  filled,  it  was  found  that  the  difficulty  had 
been  overcome.  The  plank  drag  or  float  is  widely  used,  and  some 
employ  a  scraper  consisting  of  a  plank  so  attached  to  a  frame  that 
the  edge  acts  as  a  blade  reducing  mounds  and  filling  depressions. 
The  roller  is  regarded  as  very  valuable  for  compacting  loose  muck 
soils.    The  Acme  harrow  is  one  of  the  favorites  for  finishing. 

This  bulletin  includes  articles  on  the  leading  muck  land  crops, 
and  each  deal  with  their  special  fertilizer  requirements. 

The  peculiar  moisture  relations  prevailing  in  muck  soils  render 
careful  cultivation  no  less  necessary  than  on  other  soils,  even 
though  the  water-holding  capacity  is  exceptionally  great     The 
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capillary  movement  is  so  slow  that  the  upper  soil  may  be  suffering 
severely  when  abundance  of  water  is  to  be  found  a  few  feet 
beneath.  Thus  the  conservation  of  the  moisture  which  eicists  in 
the  parts  of  the  soil  where  the  roots  are  most  highly  developed 
is  not  to  be  neglected,  and  cultivation  usually  insures  sufficiently 
favorable  moisture  conditions  for  high  production  without  irriga- 
tion, although  some  practice  artificial  watering. 

The  maintenance  of  a  surface  mulch  on  muck  soil  is  exceed- 
ingly easy.  The  material  itself  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose ;  in 
fact,  the  coarser  muck  soila  would  be  found  effective  for  the 
mulching  of  other  soils.  Only  a  very  light  crust  is  ever  formed, 
and  the  lightest  tools  are  adequate.  The  intensive  planting  plans 
practically  banish  the  horse  cultivator  on  many  farms,  celery  be- 
ing the  only  important  crop  for  which  it  is  used.  Wheel  hoes  are 
very  widely  employed.  Different  attachments  are  used  at  differ- 
ent stages  of  the  crops,  among  them  being  sets  of  small  discs,  of 
light,  slender  teeth,  mold  boards  which  throw  a  considerable 
amount  of  soil  to  or  from  the  row,  and  also  blades  which  pass 
just  beneath  the  surface,  cutting  weeds  and  leaving  a  fine  mulch. 
A  two-wheeled  tool  is  best  for  straddling  the  rows,  while  a  single 
wheel  is  better  for  working  in  the  middles.  When  crops  begin  to 
close  the  middles,  a  single  wheeled  tool,  known  as  the  gooseneck, 
is  used.  The  frame  consists  of  a  single  bent  tube,  and  it  carries 
a  blade  which  passes  immediately  beneath  the  surface. 

The  most  widely  used  of  the  hand  tools  is  the  scuffle  hoe  or 
shove  hoe,  as  it  is  commonly  known.  This  consists  of  a  handle,  a 
shank,  and  a  flat  blade  similar  to  that  just  described  from  one 
and  one-half  to  three  inches  wide  and  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
long.  The  shank  is  riveted  to  the  blade  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
pushed  in  a  horizontal  position  ahead  of  the  worker.  This 
passes  readily  beneath  the  foliage  and  is  exceedingly  useful  in 
this  type  of  soil.  Ground  may  be  covered  very  rapidly. 
Another  tool  that  is  used  for  thinning  and  for  working  beneath 
plants  in  the  row  is  a  hoe  which  consists  merely  of  a  narrow 
strip  of  metal  bent  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  and  set  in  a  handle. 

An  enormous  amount  of  hand  weeding  is  necessary  for  closely 
planted  crops.  Especially  is  this  true  of  onions  and  of  celery. 
40 
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When  heavy  winds  have  drifted  the  muck  so  that  young  celery 
plants  are  partially  covered,  the  soil  must  frequently  be  removed 
by  hand. 

IRRIGATION 

As  just  suggested,  most  growers  are  able  to  procure  a  good 
crop  by  the  conservation  of  moisture  through  good  cultivation. 
However,  an  increasing  number  feel  that  the  losses  incident  to 
drouth  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  installation  of  irrigation  equip- 
ment. The  overhead  type  of  irrigation  is  but  little  used.  Many 
control  the  water  table  by  opening  or  closing  the  outlets  of  the 
ditches.  The  water  level  may  be  raised  quite  high  before  plant- 
ing a  crop,  tlius  filling  the  soil  with  moisture.  It  is  then  lowered 
and  maintained  at  a  level  of  say  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches. 
An  occasional  grower  employs  a  furrow  system,  distributing  the 
water  from  a  head  ditch  through  the  middles.  This  scheme  is 
quite  satisfactory  if  the  pumping  cost  is  not  high.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  secure  even  distribution  of  water  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  ditch.  The  water  ought  to  be  so  handled  as  to 
flow  from  one  end  to  the  other  very  promptly.  Then  it  will  be 
gradually  absorbed  all  along  the  line. 

CROPPING  PLANS 

The  arrangement  of  crops  on  muck  land  varies  greatly  in 
different  districts.  In  some  places  single  crops  are  grown 
almost  exclusively.  Thus  the  marshes  of  the  Wallkill  river  in 
Orange  county  are  used  chiefly  for  onion  production;  the  same 
statement  may  be  made  of  the  Canastota  swamp;  Fulton  and 
Albion  have  been  widely  known  for  their  lettuce,  and  Arkport 
for  its  celery.  However,  there  is  a  marked  tendency  toward 
diversification.  Except  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  state,  it  is 
difficult  to  grow  a  second  crop  after  onions  have  matured,  al- 
though some  are  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  securing  a  good  yield 
of  spinach,  since  the  cost  is  very  low.  Two  crops  of  lettuce  may 
be  matured  without  difficultv,  and  in  some  cases  three.  Celerv 
is  sometimes  sowed  after  a  crop  of  lettuce  or  vice  versa.  Oc- 
casionally lettuce  is  planted  every  fourteen  inches  apart,  but 
every  third  row  is  omitted.  In  this  wide  space  the  celery  plants 
are  set.     Thus  the  two  crops  occupy  the  ground  together  for  a 
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few  weeks.  A  double  row  of  lettuce  is  sometimes  sown  on  celery 
ground  after  the  boards  have  been  placed  for  blanching,  but  the 
removal  of  the  celery  renders  this  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 

MABKETING 

Muck  lands  seldom  lie  within  hauling  distance  of  the  market, 
and  the  different  problems  of  transportation  and  of  sale  through 
dealers  and  commission  men  must  be  met.  The  muck  land  grower 
seldom  sees  his  merchant  face  to  face,  and  the  long  time  in  transit 
usually  prevents  his  taking  full  advantage  of  the  ups  and  downs  of 
a  particular  market.  In  fact,  it  often  happens  that  on  advice  of  a 
high  market,  growers  ship  just  in  time  for  their  product  to  con- 
tribute to  an  over-supply  incident  to  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
information  which  they  have  received.  It  is  needless  at  this  point 
to  dwell  upon  the  problems  of  selling  on  distant  markets.  Suffice 
to  say  that  men  who  are  producing  in  fairly  large  quantities  and 
who  are  using  good  business  judgment  in  working  out  their  mar- 
ket problems  are  able  to  secure  fairly  satisfactory  results.  Never- 
thel^s  there  is  something  radically  wrong  when  celery  that  can 
be  profitably  grown  at  one  and  one-half  cents  per  head  costs  the 
consumer  eight  or  ten  cents,  and  when  lettuce  from  western  New 
York  makes  it  way  to  Boston  and  back  to  Syracuse  before  it  even 
falls  into  the  hands  of  a  retailer. 

Some  growers  have  found  it  profitable  to  build  up  a  clientele  of 
small  jobbers  and  larger  groceries  to  whom  they  ship  directly. 
They  have  given  special  attention  to  the  growing  of  a  high-class 
product  and  to  its  preparation  for  market  This  plan  involves 
much  attention  to  detail  and  is  for  this  reason  not  favored  by 
some. 

Muck  land  production  offers  exceedingly  favorable  opportunity 
for  cooperative  marketing.  No  notable  success  in  this  direction 
has  been  recorded  on  any  of  the  muck  land  areas  of  New  York, 
although  the  upland  growers  of  Chautauqua  and  Erie  coimties  are 
finding  the  South  Shore  Growers'  &  Shippers'  Association  exceed- 
ingly helpful. 


THE    CANNING    INDUSTRY    FROM    THE    GROWER'S 
STANDPOINT 

S.  J.  Cook 

Secretary-Treasurer   of    F%otith   Shore   Growers'    and    Shippers'    Association, 

Silver  Creek,  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 

The  growing  of  fruit  and  v^;etablefl  for 
preserving   and    canning    in   the    United 
States   and   Canada  has,   in  the  last  teii 
years,    become    an    important    industry. 
Hundreds  of  factories  have  l)een  erected 
in   many  states,  and  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  aeres  are  devoted  each  year  to  the 
growing  of  canning  crops.     There  were 
packed  in  the  United  States  in  19H  ap- 
proximately 25,000,000  cases  of  the  three 
v^;etablea  —  com,   peas   and   tomatoes  — 
and  approximately  4,500,000  cases  in  Canada.     These,  coupled 
with  other  important  vegetables,  such  as  string  beans,  beets,  as- 
paragus and  kraut — to  say  nothing  of  the  berries  of  all  kinds, 
and  other  tree  crops  —  give  one  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
canning  industry  in  this  country'. 

All  manner  of  men  are  engaged  in  the  undertaking,  and  there 
are  all  kinds  of  canning  factories —  from  the  cheaply  constructed 
shed  to  the  enormous,  up-to-date,  sanitary  establishments  con- 
structed of  concrete,  brick  and  iron,  covering  acres,  and  capitalized 
by  lai^  corporations  with  millions  at  stake.  No  industry  has 
made  greater  advancement  in  the  manufacturing  of  its  products. 
Inventors,  expert  machinists  and  manufacturers  have  designed  and 
perfected  the  most  modem  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of 
canned  products.  A  few  of  the  larger  preservers  and  canners 
manufacture  their  own  bottles  and  cans.  There  is  also  great  im- 
provement in  the  matter  of  sanitation;  likewise  in  the  quality  of 
the  finished  products.  Many  of  the  larger  plants  invite  public 
inspection. 

Much  publicity  has  been  given  the  merits  of  canned  fruits,  which 

has  had  a  tendency  to  increase  the  consumption.     A  large  part  of 

[12.52] 
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the  population  in  the  cities  depend  almost  wholly  on  canned  goods 
the  larger  part  of  the  year,  and  the  canning  business  has  grown 
beyond  the  expectations  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  business. 
Undoubtedly,  it  will  continue  in  its  growth.  That  the  business  has 
proven  profitable  is  to  be  seen  by  the  large  fortunes  acquired  by 
those  interested  in  canning  and  preserving. 

The  canning  business  of  this  country  represents  enormous  crops, 
wonderful  manufacturing  output,,  superior  salesmanship,  and, 
while  the  cost  of  staple  articles  of  food  is  ever  increasing  at  an 
alarming  rate — notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  increase  the  production  of  the  soil  —  such  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  cannot  be  laid  to  the  canner.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  a  public  benefactor. 

There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  however,  in  the  canning  busi- 
ness. What  I  will  say  now  represents  the  grower's  interest  and 
the  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  canner  in  his  business  dealings 
with  the  grower,  and  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  taken  as  antago- 
nistic. We,  as  growers,  are  all  interested  in  the  welfare  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  canning  industry  in  this  state,  and  are  in  a  large 
measure  dependent  upon  the  canneries  for  the  sale  of  our  products. 

RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  GROWER  AND  CANNER 

The  canners  have  made  it  possible  for  us  to  grow  thousands  of 
tons  of  perishable  fruit  and  produce,  and  that  at  a  contract  price ; 
hnt  have  they  always  been  just  and  fair  m  their  business  dealings 
with  the  grower  ?  I  think  not.  On  the  other  hand,  has  the  grower 
always  been  fair  with  the  canner ;  has  he  delivered  all  of  the  crop 
contracted  for  ?  !N^o,  he  has  not.  I  shall  say  something  in  regard 
to  this  later. 

^^^le^e  climatic  conditions  and  soil  are  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  3uch  crops  as  tomatoes,  peas,  corn  —  in  fact  all  vegetable  crops 
—  and  a  fair  price  is  paid  by  the  canners,  many  growers  have 
made  money.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  localities  where 
canners  and  perservers  have  taken  advantage  of  individual  grow- 
ers in  price  cutting,  unfairness  of  contract,  failing  to  furnish 
crates  to  harvest  and  deliver  the  crop,  refusing  to  pay  the  grower 
for  hifi  produce  until  the  canned  products  were  sold,  thereby  mak- 
ing the  grower  help  'finance  their  business  —  in  fact  their  contracts 
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with  the  growers  were  often  "  jug-handled  "  affairs.  They  were  in 
position  at  all  tinaes  to  dictate  in  the  matter  of  contracting  for  to- 
matoes. If  the  grower's  crop  happened  to  be  late  and  the  canner 
had  received  from  other  growers  about  all  the  tomatoes  he  cared 
to  pack,  he  would  at  times  refuse  to  receive  any  more  tomatoes 
under  any  consideration,  although  the  quality  of  the  fruit  might 
have  been  of  the  best.  The  same  holds  true  with  com,  peas  and 
some  other  crops. 

Contracts  for  produce  are  generally  made  with  the  grower  two 
or  three  months  previous  to  the  planting  of  the  crop.  If  the  can- 
ner desired  a  large  acreage  of  peas  and  the  contracts  were  not 
forthcoming  from  the  growers,  he  would  refuse  to  take  a  contract 
for  tomatoes,  unless  the  grower  agreed  to  contract  for  a  certain 
acreage  of  peas,  or  vice  versa.  • 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  unfair  treatment,  such  as 
having  to  wait  long  hours  in  line  when  making  delivery,  and, 
after  having  done  so,  have  the  inspector  inform  you  that  he  would 
be  obliged  to  cut  you  two  or  three  dollars  a  ton  on  the  load  as  the 
tomatoes  were  not  as  perfect  as  they  should  have  been  and  did  not 
conform  to  the  contract.  I  have  had  my  own  load  of  tomatoes 
turned  down  for  no  other  reason  than  to  help  eliminate  the  large 
loss  which  was  occurring  daily  on  account  of  deterioration  of  the 
fruit,  the  canner  being  unable  to  properly  care  for  the  tomatoes. 
The  accumulation  of  a  large  over  supply  at  such  times  invariably 
caused  a  loss  which  the  grower  was  asked  to  help  sustain.  Such 
discrimination  and  unbusinesslike  management  on  the  part  of  the 
canner  has  had  a  tendency  to  create  great  dissatisfaction,  and 
where  growers  are  obliged  to  stand  for  treatment  of  this  kind  there 
is  not  a  likelihood  of  making  much  money  in  growing  tomatoes 
for  the  canneries. 

The  grower,  as  an  individual,  is  not  in  position  to  make  demands 
on  the  canner;  he  will  be  given  to  understand  that  he  is  not  run- 
ning the  canning  factory  —  in  fact,  he  is  not  taken  into  serious 
consideration.  If  he  does  not  like  the  treatment  accorded  him  he 
can,  of  course,  refuse  to  contract  next  year,  but  that  does  not  help 
the  present  situation. 

What  I  have  said  of  unfair  treatment  of  the  growers  by  the  can- 
ners  is,  undoubtedly,  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  but  in 
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dealing  with  canners  of  the  type  mentioned  many  growers  have 
made  but  a  scant  living,  and  have  not  received  an  adequate  return 
for  their  labor  or  investment. 

The  growers  in  this  locality  found  that  the  whole  solution  of 
their  troubles  was  to  cooperate,  which  they  did. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  COOPERATION 

By  cooperation  the  growers  bettered  all  conditions.  They  re- 
ceived one  dollar  more  per  ton  for  their  tomatoes  than  they  had 
been  previously  paid  and  were  given  a  better  contract.  In  this 
contract  the  preserver  agreed  to  receive  all  marketable  tomatoes 
to  a  certain  date,  and  further  consented  to  a  two-payment  clause 
in  the  contract  —  payment  for  one-half  of  all  tomatoes  delivered 
up  to  September  fifteenth,  and  the  balance  within  ten  days  after 
the  remainder  of  the  crop  had  been  delivered.  They  also  agreed 
to  furnish  packages.  In  fact  they  were  much  more  congenial  and 
businesslike  than  they  had  been,  and  there  was  really  a  change 
in  business,  which  was,  I  believe,  for  the  good  of  all  concerned. 

Cooperation  is  a  necessity  in  some  localities ;  growers  have  been 
compelled  to  either  ^'  get  together,"  or  go  out  of  the  business.  Can- 
ners as  a  rule  do  not  advocate  dealing  with  a  cooperative  associa- 
tion ;  in  fact  they  have  been  more  or  less  antagonistic.  But  I  be- 
lieve the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  can  be  made  to  see  the 
efficiency  and  wisdom  in  doing  so — as  soon  as  it  can  be  shoWn 
that  a  policy  of  this  kind  takes  into  consideration  fairness  to  the 
canner. 

If  the  growers  are  to  demand  fair  play  they  must  in  turn  do 
their  share,  and  while  an  association  is,  undoubtedly,  in  a  better 
position  to  maintain  a  fair  price  for  its  products  and  demand  fair 
treatment  for  its  members,  it  should  at  all  times  apply  good  sense 
in  conducting  its  business.  We  must  not  ask  an  exhorbitant  price ; 
the  canner  must  receive  the  raw  products  within  certain  limits  of 
cost,  and  the  treatment  accorded  him  should  be  in  the  light  of  a 
prospective  partner.  Further,  we  should  make  no  distinction  in 
the  matter  of  fair  dealings  between  that  accorded  the  canner  and 
onr  own  members.  We  should  deliver  good  quality  produce,  goods 
that  would  please,  rather  than  to  try  to  get  rid  of  poor,  unmarket- 
able products. 
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The  growers  have  not  always  been  fair  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
They  have  at  times  tried  to  deliver  any  but  quality  produce, 
filling  bottoms  of  containers  with  poor  rubbish  and  topping  off 
with  standard  grade  fruit.  They  have  also  shipped  large  quanti- 
ties of  contract  produce  to  the  open  market  at  an  advanced  price, 
and  at  other  times  have  overloaded  the  canneries  with  a  large  sup- 
ply that  possibly  came  from  an  adjoining  field  and  was  not  con- 
tracted —  in  direct  violation  of  their  contract. 

A  cooperative  association  must  have  some  rule  of  fairness; 
must  have  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing;  must  be  dependable  and 
have  fixed  business  principles  which  serve  both  the  buyer  and  the 
seller.  Our  plan  is  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  canners 
and  preservers  for  a  specified  number  of  acres  of  produce  at  a 
stated  price.  The  conditions  governing  the  contract  cover  varie- 
ties, delivery,  loading  station,  baskets  for  delivery,  right  of  the 
canner  to  measure  acreage,  quality  of  fruit  or  produce  and  terms 
of  payment. 

In  the  matter  of  contracting  with  our  members,  each  one  is 
required  to  sign  a  binding  contract  specifying  acreage  and  agree- 
ing that  all  produce  marketed  at  canneries  shall  conform  to  the 
standard  and  conditions  as  set  forth  in  the  contract  made  be- 
tween canneries  and  the  association.  We  found  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  stringent  contract. 

With  us  cooperation  has  made  possible  better  business  methods. 
It  has  likewise  been  a  benefit  to  the  canner.  He  now  receives 
better  quality  produce;  he  is  not  disappointed  in  his  acreage  by 
being  informed  at  the  last  minute  that  the  grower  failed  to  plant 
his  crop;  his  expense  in  securing  acreage  with  the  individual 
growers  is  lessened,  and  improved  methods  of  production  and  grad- 
ing have  given  him  better  uniformity,  which  has  greatly  improved 
quality.  The  management  has  interested  canners  and  preservers 
in  distant  cities  and  towns  in  the  purchase  of  our  products.  This 
has  increased  the  acreage  in  production  from  year  to  year,  which 
has  added  to  the  prosperity  of  the  growers,  and  all  classes  of  our 
citizens  have  shared  in  the  prosperity.  The  railroads  have  prof- 
ited by  the  increased  freight  tonnage  resulting  from  industrial 
activity,  based  on  agricultural  prosperity ;  manufacturers  of  farm 
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machmerj  and  implements  have  been  interested;  the  manufac- 
turers of  commercial  fertilizer  have  greatly  increased  their  tonnage 
in  this  territory ;  and  the  retail  merchants  who  sell  to  the  farmers, 
likewise  the  banks,  receive  their  share  by  the  increase  in  business. 
In  the  past  three  years  we  have  demonstrated  that  cooperation  for 
the  growers  will  furnish  an  agency  strong  enough  to  control  their 
products  from  orchard  or  field  to  market 


CANNING  ON  THE  FARM 

C.  0.  Waeford,  Xewbueoh,  N.  Y. 

ADVANTAGES   OF   A    FARM    CANNING    OFTFIT    ■ 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  two  men 
with  practically  identical  loads  of  vege- 
tables will  go  to  the  same  market,  and 
when  the  market  closes  and  tUeir  loads 
are  sold  out,  one  man  will  have  in  his 
pocket  as  the  result  of  the  sale  thirty 
dollars,  while  the  other  man  will  havebut 
twenty  or  twentv-fiv^e? 

We  say  it  is  good  salesmanship,  but  is 
it  ?     Perhaps  it  is,  but  many  times  you 
will  find  back  of  it  all  another  and  a  I)et- 
ter  reason,  and  that  is  coiifidcnca     One  is  given  confidence  be- 
cause he  is  the  possessor  of  a  cinming  outfit  and  knows  tjiat  if 


Pic.  354-— a  Ca-Nvim:  Oi't 
[1268] 
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be  holds  his  goods  rather  high  in  market  and  the  buyers 
i>ass  him  by  he  can  take  the  vegetables  back  home  and  can 
them  at  a  profit,  while  the  other  man  who  has  no  cauner  knows 
that  if  be  does  not  sell  his  goods  on  the  market  he  will  have  to 
dump  th^n  somewhere  at  a  dead  loss.  The  con8ef|iience  is  that 
he  takes  about  any  price  the  purchasers  care  to  offer  him. 

The  ownership  of  a  home  canner  gives  a  man  backbone  when 
he  goes  to  market.  In  all  transactions  it  is  a  principle  well  es- 
tablished that  one  or  the  other  sets  the  price.  A  willing  buyer 
makes  a  fair-priced  article  while  an  anxious  seller  reduces  the 
purchase  price.      In  all  lines  bnt  farming  the  seller  sets  his  price 


Fig.  355. —  Every  Oxe  Becomes  Useful  iir  the  Carninq  Season 

which  will  cover  the  cost  of  production,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
sale  of  farm  produce  many  times  it  seems  as  thoiijrh  this  rule 
was  reversed,  for  the  price  seeons  to  be  set  by  the  denier  who  says, 
"  I  will  give  you  so  much."  And  because  the  producer  has  no 
other  place  to  sell,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  will  tiike  the  price 
that  is  offered,  even  though  he  may  know  it  is  l)elow  cost  of  pro- 
iluction.  •  Then  be  will  go  back  h<Mne  to  produce  more  goods  at 
the  same  low  offering.  This  I  believe  is  wrong.  T  believe  that 
8wry  grower  is  entitled  to  a  price  that  will  cover  cost  of  produc- 
hon,  and  the  home  canner  will  help  him  obtain  it. 

The  possession  of  a  home  canner  malies  a  home  market  that 
will  cover  cost  of  production,  and  whenever  the  city  market  offers 
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leas  than  this  cost  the  owner  can  refuae  to  sell,  take  his  goods  back 
home,  set  his  canner  at  work  and  get  a  fair  return  for  his  crops 
and  lahor. 

Another     great     ad- 
vantage   of    having    a 
home  canning  outfit  to 
care  for  the  surplus  ia 
the  fact  that  the  fruits 
and    vegetables    in    the 
can  keep  the  grower's 
name    before    his   cus- 
tomers all  winter  when 
he  is  out  of  the  market 
with    his    fresh    stock, 
^lany    men   grow   only 
crops  that  are  marketed 
through     a     period     of 
three  or  four  months  in 
the  summer  and  then 
they    drop    nut    of   the 
market     for     the     re- 
mainder of  the  year.     During  this  time  their  regular  cust<Huers 
forget  them  and  when  they  start  back  on  the  market  next  season 
they  are  practically  strangers.     With  home  canned  foods  to  place 
on  the  market  all  winter  their  name  is  kept  before  the  consuming 
public,  and  when  they  start  back  next  season  everyone  knows  the 
farmer  who  produces  fresh  farm  products  in  summer  and  canned 
foods  in  winter. 

But  best  of  all,  the  home  cannery  helps  reduce  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, for  it  is  one  of  the  means  of  saving  waste  products.  By 
waste  products  I  do  not  mean  cull  or  defective  fruits  or  vege- 
tables, but  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  not  just  in  the  condi- 
tion that  the  market  demands.  For  instance,  a  man  may  be 
shipping  tomatoes  to  market ;  for  this  purpose  he  must  have  them 
partly  green.  A  dead  ripo  tomato  in  this  case  is  a  loss  for  it  will 
not  stand  shipment,  while  a  tomato  of  this  kind  is  in  the  very 
best  condition  for  canning,  since  it  has  the  color  and  the  flavor. 
Canning  saves  this,     Tn  bunching  beets  the  small  ones  have  to 


Pio.  366.—  F^TEAM-PRESsirRB  Casseb  %Vith 
Firebox.  For  Canmnq  in  Medii'm 
Shall   Qvantitirb,    Either    Inside    or 

Ol'TBIDE    THE    HOUSE 
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be  thrown  out  and  these  are  the  very  best  for  canning  ad  they 
are  the  most  tender.  Broken  stalks  of  rhubarb  are  unsalable 
but  they  are  perfectly  proper  for  canning.  Canning  these  waste 
products  is  true  economy  and  if  saved  on  every  fruit  and  vege- 
table farm  in  the  United  States  would  add  many  million  dollars 
to  our  national  wealth  each  year  and  fill  many  hungry  mouths. 


Fio.  357. —  The  Clothbs  Bon^SR  Used  as 
Sterilizer,  Showing  False  Bottom  as 
Rack 


a 
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EQUIPMENT 

A  person  who  wishes 
to  trv  out  the  matter  of 

t 

home  canning  need  not 

go   to    the    expense    of 

spending    many    dollars 

for  an  outfit.      Anyone 

can  trv  out  the  problem 

{It  an  expenditure  of  less 

than     five     dollars     for 

ef|iiipment    Every  farm 

supposedly   has   a  wash 

l>oiler  or  if  that  is  not 

to  be  obtained  a  common 

farm  kettle  may  be  used. 

Hot  water  is  the  great  requisite.     The  capacity  of  any  outfit, 

either  for  home  or  commercial  canning,  is  the  amount  of  water 

that  can  be  boiled  in  a  given  time. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  one  wishes  to  can  tomatoes.  He  must 
have  some  place  where  he  can  wash  the  raw  tomatoes  as  they  come 
from  the  field.  On  a  small  scale  this  can  be  done  by  placing 
them  in  a  tub  of  clean  water,  stirring  them  and  then  removing. 
They  are  then  ready  for  the  scalding.  For  this  process  they  are 
placed  in  a  small  wire  basket  —  a  clean  market  basket  will  do  — 
and  the  basket  is  dipped  in  boiling  water.  It  should  be  worked 
lip  and  down  several  times  until  the  skins  of  the  tomatoes  show 
j^raall  cracks  in  places.  Any  boiler  or  farm  kettle  will  do  for  the 
pnrpose  of  holding  and  heating  the  water  for  scalding. 

Xext  in  order  is  the  peeling.  A  clean  table  is  needed  for  this 
on  which  may  be  placed  pans  large  or  small  for  emptying  the 
scalded  tomatoes  so  that  those  who  are  to  peel  may  work  to  advan- 

III -6 
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tage.  Peeling  is  somewhat  of  an  art.  A  short  knife  with  a  blade 
about  two  inches  long  is  the  best  tool.     The  peeler  grasps  the 

m 

tomato  in  the  left  hand  with  the  stem  end  away  from  the  palm, 
the  blossom  end  lying  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  knife  should 
be  held  as  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  core  as  possible,  and 
should  be  run  into  the  tomato  only  deep  enough  to  remove  the  core 
without  opening  up  any  of  the  seed  cells.  If  the  tomato  has  been 
properly  scalded,  as  the  core  is  being  removed,  the  skin  will  leave 
it  and  be  left  in  thQ  palm  of  the  hand  when  the  tomato  is  dropped 
into  another  pan  which  is  used  to  hold  the  peeled  stock; 

Next  the  tomatoes  are  packed  into  cans,  after  the  cans  have 
been  thoroughly  washed.  In  packing  the  tomatoes  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  juice  from  the  peeled  stock  is  first  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  can  —  about  two  tablpspoonfuls  of  juice  is  about  correct  — 
to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  tomatoes  as  they  are  placed  in  the 
can.  If  this  juice  is  not  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  can  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  have  the  can  turn  out  full  when  cut  and 
emptied. 

Next  in  order  after  filling  is 
thoroughly  washing  or  wiping  off  the 
tops  of  the  cans.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
operation  of  capping  or  soldering -the 
top  in  place  cannot  be  properly  per- 
formed. Next  the  cap  or  so  called  top 
of  the  can  is  soldered  on.  When  pur- 
chasing cans  the  little  tops  or  caps 
which  cover  the  openings  in  the  ordinary 
cans  should  be  ordered  sent  with  solder 
enough  on  their  edges  to  fasten  or  seal 
them  to  the  cans. 

Soldering  is  performed  as  follows:   A 
tool   is   used,    called   a   capping   steel, 

Fio.   358.— Capping  a   Can   which  exactly  fits  over  the  cap  to  be 

With  Round  Capping  Steel         u       j  ',  tx  •    i_     i.  j'x    xt_ 

soldered  on  the  can.    It  is  heated  to  the 

required  temperature  either  by  a  plumber's  gasoline  furnace  or 

bv  a  charcoal  furnace.  The  latter  may  be  a  homemade  affair  made 

by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  side  of  an  old  milk  can  so  an  opening 
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may  be  made  large  enough  to  cause  a  draft  and  accommodate  the 
soldering  steel.  The  caps  or  tops  are  placed  on  the  cans  where 
they  fit  into  little  grooves  made  to  receive  them  and  hold  the  solder. 
After  the  caps  are  in  place,  a  few  drops,  about  three,  of  what  is 
known  as  soldering  flux  is  lightly  brushed  along  the  edge  of  the 
cap  and  over  the  solder  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  the  solder  and 
make  a  smooth  finish.  This  flux  can  be  purchased  ready-made 
quite  cheaply  or  may  be  made  at  home,  but  the  commercial  article 
is  always  purer  and  better  owing  to  the  superior  facilities  the 
manufacturers  have  for  making  it. 

The  cans  now  are  ready  for  soldering. 
If  the  capping  steel  is  at  the  required 
degree  of  heat  it  is  taken  from  the  furnace 
and  dipped  into  a  powder  or  mixture  made 
of  some  scraps  or  pieces  of  solder  and 
granulated  sal  ammoniac.  If  the  hot  steel 
is  turned  around  in  this  mixture  several 
times  it  will  come  out  covered  with  a 
bright  silvery  film  of  solder.  A  further 
dipping  into  a  can  containing  some  of  the 
soldering  flux  before  mentioned,  or  even  a 
wiping  off  with  a  damp  cloth  will  add  to 
the  cleanliness  of  the  steel  and  help  make  Fm.  369. —  Tipping  a  Can 
a  better  job  of  the  capping.  ^^^^th    Soldering   Iron 

V        •         ^  ^1  t      1  •  1  -xt-        AND  Solder 

-Now  insert  the  rod  which  comes  with 

the  steel  and  cover  the  can  cap,  revolve  the  steel  once  or  twice  over 
the  solder,  lift  the  steel,  holding  the  cap  in  place  with  the  center 
rod  until  the  solder  cools  and  you  will  find  the  cap  firmly  fastened 
in  place.  In  the  center  of  each  cap  is  left  a  little  hole  or  vent. 
This  can  now  be  soldered  up  and  the  cans  be  given  the  final  cook, 
Imt  the  best  and  most  approved  way  is  to  place  the  cans  in  boiling 
water,  leaving  the  centre  hole  or  vent  open.  Immerse  the  cans  in 
the  water  so  that  only  about  a  half  inch  of  the  top  is  sticking  above 
the  water.  Leave  them  in  the  water  about  three  minutes.  This 
i^^  what  the  canners  call  "  exhausting,"  meaning  expelling  the  air 
from  the  cans.  As  soon  as  the  cans  are  placed  in  the  boiling  water 
the  heat  penetrates  the  contents  with  the  result  that  they  expand, 
forcing  the  air  from  the  can.     The  cans  should  then  be  removed 
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and  the  little  hole  or  vent  closed  at  once  with  a  drop  of  solder, 
after  which  they  should  be  returned  to  the  same  or  another  kettle 
for  their  final  cook  or  "  process  "  of  thirty-five  minutes,  the  time 
of  process  being  taken  from  the  time  the  kettle  again  starts  to 
boil  after  the  cans  are  placed  therein. 

When  goods  are  removed  from  the  kettle  at  the  end  of  llie 
thirty-five  minutes  a  stream  of  water  should  be  turned  on  the 
csuis  to  rinse  and  in  a  measure  cool  them.  When  the  cans  are 
cold  the  ends  will  be  found  to  be  concave,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
air  forced  out  by  the  exhausting  left  a  vacuum  when  the  cans 


Weue  Called  in  to  IIklp 

cooled,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  from  the  outside  keeps  the 
ends  pushed  in  place.  Tf  the  exhausling  had  not  been  done  the 
goods  would  have  kept  just  as  well,  but  the  pressure  on  the  in- 
side and  outside  would  be  equal  when  the  can  cooled,  resulting 
in  the  ends  not  having  the  finished  appearance  which  they  should 
have,  and  good  appearance  is  a  great  factor  in  marketing  any 
product. 

Of  course  there  are  many  machines  for  performing  each  of  the 
several  operations  in  canning  but  these  machines  cost  money  and 
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a  person  with  ordinary  intelligence  can  many  times  pick  up 
about  the  farm  articles  enought  to  make  a  fair  homemade  outfit 
which,  although  not  quite  so  convenient,  will  do  as  good  work  —  so 
far  as  quality  of  product  is  concerned  —  as  any  of  the  highest 
priced  commercial  outfits.  Quality  of  product  in  canning  de- 
pends more  upon  the  man  in  charge  of  the  outfit  than  upon  per- 
fection of  machinery  employed  in  the  various  operations. 

It  probably  will  be  necessary  on  the  ordinary  farm  to  pur- 
chase the  capping  steel  and  the  tipping  copper,  total  cost  $2.50. 
The  natural  ingenuity  of  the  farmer  will  suggest  the  rest.  What- 
ever outfit  is  secured,  homemade  or  commercial,  the  idea  of 
deanlin^s  should  be  paramount. 

CLEANLINESS    AND    BETTEK  DISTRIBUTION 

The  keynote  for  the  owner  of  the  farm  cannery  should  be 
"improvement  of  quality  of  product.''  ilake  *' quality "  the 
motto,  and  increase  of  demand  and  output  is  sure  to  follow.  As 
!K)on  as  a  person  learns  the  business  and  its  possibilities  he  will 
not  be  satisfied  until  he  has  an  up-to-date  cannery  with  all  the 
improved  sanitary  machinery.  The  method  of  preparation  and 
process  for  tomatoes  applies  practically  to  all  fruits  and  vege- 
tables with  the  exception  that  the  cook  or  process  for  the  fruits 
varies  somewhat,  being  twenty  minutes  for  pears,  fifteen  for 
apples  and  about  the  same  time  for  berries. 

Other  vegetables  require  a  longer  time  than  tomatoes  and  some 
of  them  need  a  higher  temperature  than  boiling  water,  which 
high  temperature  can  be  obtained  only  by  using  closed  top  pres- 
sure kettles. 

The  state  experimental  stations  or  the  IT.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  furnish  full  information  regarding  the  canning 
of  any  special  crops,  on  request. 

The  demand  for  the  so-called  specialties  —  spinach,  string 
beans,  beets,  sauerkraut,  also  rhubarb  and  apples  in  gallon  cans  for 
pies — is  rapidly  increasing  and  are  articles  which  the  home 
canner  can  try  to  advantage.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  person  ovm 
a  canner  of  great  capacity  or  that  he  run  it  all  through  the  season  to 
have  it  show  a  profit.  A  home  canner,  even  though  it  may  stand 
absolutely  idle  during  the  entire  season,  many  times  will  show  a 
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handsome  return  from  the  fact  that  the  owner  knows  that  there 
will  be  no  such  thing  as  an  unsold  surplus  while  he  owns  a  can- 
nery. When  the  time  comes  that  every  fruit  and  vegetable  farm 
has  a  cannery  attached  —  and  it  is  sure  to  come  as  soon  as  the 
growers  begin  to  study  economics —  then  will  come  the  day  when 
everyone  will  realize  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  over-supply 
of  any  article  of  food.  Overproduction  and  surplus  supply  have 
been  bugbears  to  us  simply  because  we  have  never  thoroughly 
studied  out  the  best  methods  of  distribution.  We  apparently 
have  considered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  rush  our  crops  upon 
the  market  as  soon  as  they  were  ripe,  surfeiting  the  consumer 
with  our  abundance,  so  that  he,  many  times,  was  sick  of  the  sight 
of  our  goods;  and  then  for  the  rest  of  the  year  we  have  let  him 
go  hungry  for  the  same  goods  because  we  had  not  the  products  to 
supply  him. 

With  the  possession  of  a  home  canner  these  conditions  are 
changed.  If,  when  the  fruits  or  vegetables  are  ready  for  market, 
the  consumer  is  ready  to  use  them,  well  and  good;  the  grower 
can  supply  his  needs.  If  the  consumer  for  any  reason  does  not 
wish  the  fresh  articles,  or  the  supply  happens  to  be  too  abundant, 
well  again;  for  the  grower  can  keep  at  home  the  portion  that  is 
not  needed,  place  it  in  the  cans,  and  later  in  the  season  when  the 
consumer  calls  for  the  various  articles,  the  farmer  has  the  food 
for  him.  No  overproduction  at  any  time,  for  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  method  of  distribution. 


WHY   ORGANIZE  A  CANNING  CLUB? 

E.  H.  FORRISTALL,   CoETLAND,  N.  Y. 
Farm  Bureau  Manager,  Cortland,  N.  T. 

The  canning  club  movement  had  its 
inception  with  Mr.  O.  H.  Benson,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  is  in  charge  of  boys 
and  girls'  club  work,  and  has  afforded  edu- 
cators of  all  lines  of  work  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  successfully  meet  the  needs  of 
the  day  with  an  education  back  to  the  soil 
and  into  the  home. 

The  formation  of  the  club  should  be  in 
the  school,  but  fortunately  it  may  be 
adapted  to  conmiunity  interests,  husbanded 
by  the  church,  local  grange,  or  by  a  few  interested  people  who  are 
public  spirited  enough  to  secure  the  advice  and  help  on  organizing 
a  club,  so  gladly  given  by  the  State  College  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  0.,  and  which  means  so  much  to 
those  enrolled.  The  movement  should  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  undertaken  unless  some  leadership  is  assured  whereby 
the  plans  submitted  can  be  carried  out. 

Organization  of  the  girls  of  twelve  years  or  older  under  a  local 
leader  should  be  perfected  in  the  winter  months,  and  each  mem- 
ber supplied  with  literature  on  the  subject.  Headquarters  should 
be  centrally  located  and  be  supplied  with  a  stove,  fuel,  cold  water 
and  a  canning  outfit.  The  project  will  best  succeed  when  the  girls 
are  encouraged  and  allowed  to  rent  a  small  piece  of  land  at  home 
on  which  to  start  their  garden. 

The  first  year  it  is  best  that  everyone  grow  tomatoes  because 
they  afford  so  many  practical  lessons,  such  as  starting  the  plants, 
fertilizing  the  soil,  transplanting  from  boxes  or  cold  frames  to  the 
garden,  the  cultivation  and  training  of  the  plants,  spraying  for 
plant  diseases,  marketing  the  fresh  product  (always  to  be  encour^ 
aged  when  price  warrants),  and  the  canning  of  all  surplus  in  glass 
or  tin«    Members  should  keep  careful  accounts  of  all  expenses  and 
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receipts,  and  report  at  the  end  of  the  season's  work  to  the  local 
leader. 

Such  a  project  vitalizes  school  work,  makes  it  easy  for  the  school 
teacher  to  reach  the  home,  bridging  that  awful  gap  between  the 
school  work  and  the  parents.  It  trains  the  girls  to  work  together, 
to  follow  plans  laid  out  by  leaders,  employing  new  and  tried  out 
methods  which  always  find  their  way  into  the  home. 

Our  girls,  especially,  should  be  interested  in  canning  club  work, 
and  if  they  become  members  of  the  club  that  is  being  instructed 
by  one  who  is  appointed  for  that  work,  they  are  receiving  help 
that  their  mothers  are  often  unable  to  give  them  because  most  of 
the  canning  has  to  be  done  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  year.  Then 
too,  the  girls  are  learning  the  shortest  and  best  methods  of  canning 
which  saves  labor  and  time,  and  the  products  canned  by  this  ap- 
proved method  are  superior  to  those  put  up  by  the  old  methods. 

Home  canning  takes  care  of  surplus  meats,  products  of  the 
garden  and  fruits  of  the  orchard.  The  windfall  apple  that  hereto- 
fore has  never  been  utilized,  can  be  turned  into  a  canned  product 
and  used  in  many  different  ways. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  that  are  very  plentiful  cannot  possibly  be 
utilized  in  their  season,  aiid  will  go  to  waste  if  they  are  not  canned. 

A  splendid  method  of  cooperation  is  to  organize  boys  and  girls 
into  market  garden  clubs.  Their  members  grow  and  sell  their 
v(^tables  to  the  members  of  the  canning  clubs  who  have  no  time 
to  care  for  a  garden  and  are  glad  to  be  supplied  with  products 
fresh  from  the  garden,  instead  of  those  brought  into  town  by  rail 
or  over  a  long,  dusty  and  sunny  road  and  have  lost  much  of  their 
freshness.  This  procedure  is  of  mutual  benefit  to  both  the  garden 
and  canning  clubs. 

Some  very  good  canning  outfits  are  manufactured  which  clubs 
are  using  with  marked  success.  However,  such  an  outfit  is  not 
necessary  for  home  canning.  A  washboiler  with  a  tight  cover  is 
very  satisfactory.  If  the  cover  is  not  quite  tight,  a  piece  of  cheese- 
cloth should  be  put  over  the  top  of  the  boiler  and  weighted  at  the 
comers.  Then,  when  the  cover  is  put  in  place,  very  little  steam 
will  escape.  A  wooden  rack  should  be  made  and  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boiler  so  that  the  cans  will  not  come  in  direct  contact 
with  the  heat. 
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The  business  training  that  results  from  work  in  the  canning 
club  U  worthy  of  our  consideration.  Members  should  keep  a 
record  of  all  expenses  such  as  cost  of  product  (if  purchased),  ma- 
terials aueb  as  sugar  or  salt,  jars,  rubbers,  labels,  etc.  Every  hour 
spent  in  canning  should  be  recorded  and  be  included  in  the  same 
expense  account.  Receipts  will  include  fresh  vegetables  or  fruits 
sold,  and  canned  products  sold.  If  accurate  records  are  kept,  each 
member  will  know  the  value  of  her  canned  product ;  and  by  com- 
paring the  cost  per  can  with  what  she  would  have  to  pay  at  the 
store  for  the  same  thing,  she  could  determine  bow  much  she  had 
saved  by  canning  at  home. 


Vm.  363. —  A  C'ldb  Memrrb'h  FrtnT  ('i.oaET,  Representino  Only  Ot^b-Half 
or  THB  KEAfto.v's  Work.  Photo  Taken  January  9,  1S15.  Note  the 
PicEi£s,  Meat,  VEGKiAULEa,  Fsurts,  Jellies,  Conbebves  and  Grape  Jdice 

The  keeping  of  these  accounts  results  in  the  houswife  giving 
more  careful  attention  to  the  elimination  of  many  unnecessary 
expenses  and  seeking  to  be  more  economical.  The  simple  accounts 
anch  as  they  have  been  keeping  in  the  canning  club  work  illus- 
trates to  them  their  value,  and  arouse  a  determination  to  keep 
houBehold  accounts,  something  to  which  heretofore  they  have  given 
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little  or  no  attention.  This  new  resolution  backed  up  by  actual 
experience  is  not  so  easily  broken  or  forgotten  as  the  resolution 
adopted  by  so  many  women  when  they  determine  to  keep  a  record 
of  expenditures  for  the  coming  year,  only  to  give  it  up  after  two 
or  three  entries  have  been  made. 

The  item  of  time  spent  in  performing  household  duties  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of  and  is  a  valuable  part  of  household  accounts. 
When  a  woman  is  hired  by  the  housewife  to  do  any  particular 
work,  account  of  the  time  spent  is  considered  and  she  is  paid  for 
what  she  has  done.  How  seldom  it  happens  and  yet  how  important 
that  the  hours  spent  every  day  by  a  woman  in  her  home  should 
be  valued.     If  they  were,  more  thought  would  be  given  to  the 


Fio.  364. —  Canning  Club  Exhibits  in  the  Fash  Bureau  Tent.    Cobtlaso 
County  Faib 

saving  of  steps  by  the  proper  arrangeiment  of  stove,  cupboards, 
work  table  and  sink  in  the  kitchen  so  that  the  fewest  possible  steps 
would  be  needed  to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  work. 

We  should  not  forget  the  social  benefits  of  the  club.  The  oppor- 
tunity afforded  of  merely  coming  in  personal  contact  with  the 
older  and  trained  mind  of  the  instructor  has  a  great  influence  on 
the  younger  person  whose  mind  is  plastic,  and  when  her  interest 
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is  aroused  in  any  particular  work  she  is  eager  to  accomplish  and 
perform  her  everyday  duty  in  that  same  pleasing,  easy  and  forceful 
mamier. 

When  the  women  come  together  in  their  meetings,  valuable 
ideas  are  exchanged.  They  enjoy  the  sociability  of  the  occasion, 
and  oftentimes  members  who  have  had  splendid  thoughts  on  the 
home  life  had  never  before  shared  them  because  no  opportunity 
has  presented  itself.  Many  a  woman,  as  she  goes  about  her  home 
performing  the  tasks  of  the  day,  has  ideas  suggested  to  her  that 
often  would  never  find  expression  except  through  the  medium  of 
the  club.  There  is  rest  and  recreation  in  leaving  the  cares  of  the 
home  for  an  afternoon  and  mingling  with  friends.  The  house- 
wife returns  to  her  home  refreshed  and  with  many  helpful  sug- 
gestions, and  the  work  of  the  coming  day  is  anticipated  with 
pleasure. 

The  farm  bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  domestic  science  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  State  College,  organized  eleven  canning 
clubs  in  Cortland  county  in  1914,  with  a  membership  of  284,  which 
comprised  both  women  and  girls.  In  two  clubs,  sales  agents  were 
appointed  to  take  care  of  those  customers  who  wished  to  purchase 
the  superior  product  put  up  by  club  members.  The  sales  of  one 
member,  made  to  some  of  the  beet  families  of  the  city,  have  already 
amounted  to  over  $40,  establishing  a  cooperation  between  the 
women  of  the  country  and  the  city. 

Meetings  in  each  club  were  held  regularly  every  two  weeks. 
Miss  Bertha  E.  Titsworth  of  the  State  College  was  the  instructor. 
The  meetings  were  held  ih  a  grange  hall  or  in  the  home  of  some 
member.  As  products  appeared  in  season.  Miss  Titsworth  demon- 
strated the  canning  of  them,  at  which  time  the  members  assisted. 
Questions  were  asked  and  answered,  and  the  time  intervening 
from  one  meeting  to  the  next  was  spent  by  the  club  members  in 
their  homes  canning  their  products  according  to  the  methods 
demonstrated. 

A  report  of  every  club  meeting  was  made  to  the  farm  bureau 
by  Mig.s  Titsworth.  It  included  the  name  and  place  of  club,  mem- 
bership, number  and  names  of  members  present,  number  of  vis- 
itors present,  what  products  were  canned  for  demonstration,  and 
some  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  members. 
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The  canning  of  meats  is  now  being  done  very  suocessf  uUy  by  the 
club  members.  We  were  informed  only  yesterday  that  they  were 
filling  the  cans  as  fast  as  they  were  emptied  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, with  meats  to  be  used  next  summer ;  thus  making  use  of  the 
glass  jar  the  entire  year. 


VEGETABLE  FORCING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

H.  W.  SOHNECK 

InBtruetoFy  Department  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SUOOESTIONS  FOB  IMPROVEMENT 

No  other  branch  of  agriculture  has 
made  such  rapid  forward  strides  during 
the  past  decade  as  has  the  vegetable  forc- 
ing industry.  Twenty  years  ago  one  could 
find  only  small  vegetable  houses,  and 
very  few  of  those,  near  our  larger  cities; 
whereas  today  there  are  many  acres  of 
land  fanned  under  glass.  Still  there  is 
room  for  much  more  development,  since 
the  demand  for  greenhouse  products  far 
exceeds  the  supply  during  most  seasons. 
Inquiry  is  often  made  regarding  danger  of  over  supply  of  green- 
house products.  This  is  a  pertinent  question,  especially  at  such 
times  as  during  the  fall  of  1912  and  the  fall  of  1914,  when  lettuce 
sold  for  much  less  than  it  cost  to  produce  it  at  the  large  forcing 
centers.  In  these  two  apparently  dull  seasons,  many  small  towns 
throughout  the  country  were  not  properly  supplied  with  green- 
house products.  During  the  past  fall  when  lettuce  sold  for  two 
and  one-half  cents  a  pound  at  Cleveland,  it  was  bringing  sixty 
cents  a  dozen  bunches  at  many  smaller  towns.  These  facts  will 
show  at  a  glance  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  over-production,  but 
rather  a  question  of  proper  distribution  of  the  products. 

Another  factor  to  consider  with  respect  to  avoiding  the  danger 
of  gluts  on  our  large  markets,  is  diversification  of  crops.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  but  three  or  four  crops  to  which  forcing 
men  devote  any  very  considerable  attention.  These  crops,  in 
order  of  their  importance  are:  lettuce,  cucumber,  tomato,  and 
radish.  Lettuce  is  grown  by  nearly  all  forcing  men  in  fall  and 
winter,  when  there  is  least  demand  for  it.  As  a  result,  lettuce 
often  brings  a  low  price  at  this  time  of  the  year,  especially  if  the 
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preceding  outdoor  growing  season  was  a  long  one.  Many  other 
crops  could  be  grown  in  fall  in  a  small  way,  which  would  pay 
much  better  returns  than  does  lettuce.  Some  of  these  crops  are : 
rhubarb,  witloof  chicory,  cauliflower,  onions,  beets  and  Swiss 
chard.  By  growing  a  greater  diversity  of  crops,  a  double  gain  is 
secured.  First,  a  direct  gain  from  the  sale  of  these  additional 
crops ;  and  secondly,  an  indirect  gain,  by  lessening  the  production 
of  lettuce  in  fall,  and  so  increasing  its  value. 

There  is  but  one  factor  which  seriously  hampers  the  vegetable 
forcing  industry,  and  that  is  "hard  times."  The  industrial 
classes  suffer  most  during  periods  of  financial  depression,  and  it 
is  this  class  to  which  the  greenhouse  man  looks  for  an  outlet  of 
his  produce. 

In  addition,  to  making  use  of  the  greenhouse  for  growing  vege- 
table plants  to  maturity,  it  can  be  used  in  spring  of  the  year  for 
growing  early  plants  to  be  set  oi'it  in  the  field.  This  will  require 
the  greenhouse  space  from  about  the  first  of  February  to  the  first 
part  of  May.  Early  vegetable  plants  may  be  grown  not  only  for 
the  owner's  use,  but  also  for  sale.  This  is  a  very  profitable  busi- 
ness near  many  towns.  After  the  greenhouse  has  served  its  pur- 
pose for  plant  growing,  cucumbers  can  be  set  out  the  beginning  of 
May  and  yield  a  handsome  return  throughout  June,  July  and 
August. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  SECTIONS 

The  largest  vegetable  forcing  section  of  Xew  York  State  is 
located  near  Rochester,  Monroe  county,  and  is  known  as  the  Iron- 
dequoit  section.  This  is  one  of  the  seven  large  forcing  sections 
of  the  United  States.  A  careful  estimate  of  the  area  under  glass 
at  this  place  would  place  it  at  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  acres. 
There  are  no  very  large  greenhouses,  but  many  gardeners  have 
small  ranges.  The  largest  range  consists  of  about  eight  acres. 
This  is  of  the  ridge  and  furrow  type  construction.  ]^Iost  of  the 
houses  in  the  Trondequoit  section  are  of  the  even  span,  separate 
type.  They  are  of  the  very  bast  and  most  expensive  construction. 
The  40  X  180  foot  all  iron  house  seems  to  be  the  popular  type, 
and  several  of  thovse  hoiKses  have  been  erected  dnrinp^  the  past  year. 

The  Irondequoit  section  not  only  supplies  Rochester  with  win- 
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ter  vegetables  but  shipg  k  great  deal  to  Buffalo  and  the  amaller 
towna  of  the  state,  as  well  as  to  the  mining  towns  of  northern 
Pennsylvania.  Many  small  towna  in  New  York  State  offer  splen- 
did inducements  in  the  vegetable  forcing  business.  A  few  towns, 
such  as  Binghamton,  Elmira,  Troy  and  Ithaca,  have  one  or  more 
small  vegetable  ranges,  and  the  men  conducting  these  places  are 
doing  a  splendid  business.  There  are  many  other  towns  in  the 
state  which  at  present  are  under-supplied  and  which  offer  just 
as  good  opportunities  as  the  towns  mentioned. 


Fig,  366. —  A  One-acre  Banoe  at  Irondequoit 

SOIL 

The  soil  in  the  Irondequoit  section  is  one  ideally  suited  for 
vegetable  forcing.  It  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  which  will  take 
plant  food  and  water  readily,  but  the  surface  of  which  will  dry 
off  quickly.    It  is  very  easy  to  work  and  does  not  bake  or  puddle. 

FERTILITY 

Growers  maintain  the  fertility  of  their  soil  by  trenching  well- 
rotted  manure  several  times  a  year.    This  well-rotted  manure  not 
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only  adds  plant  food  to  the  soil  in  a  readily  available  form  but 
also  improves 'its  physical  condition. 

Not  many  growers  of  greenhouse  crops  use  commercial  fer- 
tilizers, most  of  them  holding  the  opinion  that  by  trenching 
manure  enough  plant  food  is  added  to  the  soil  to  maintain  fer- 
tility. Probably  commercial  fertilizers  would  prove  beneficial, 
especially  for  certain  crops.  Some  form  of  phosphorus  would  be 
very  beneficial  to  cucumbers  and  would  hasten  the  maturity  of 
the  fruit.  Potash  should  be  applied  to  tomatoes,  since  it  is  known 
that  the  tomato  plant  demands  large  amounts  of  potash,  and  a 
sandy  soil  usually  is  low  in  this  element  of  plant  food. 

lime 

Greenhouse  men  lime  their  soils  every  year,  applying  at  the 
rate  of  five  to  eight  pounds  of  air-slaked  lime  to  every  one  hundred 
square  feet  of  area.  Lime  improves  the  physical  condition  of 
soil  and  sweetens  it. 

GENERAL   CROPPING   PLAN 

During  the  past  few  years,  many  of  the  Irondequoit  growers 
have  attempted  to  raise  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  as  well  as  lettuce, 
radishes  and  parsley,  in  their  greenhouses  in  fall.  In  many  cases 
these  growers  have  failed  with  their  fall  crops  of  cucumbers  and 
tomatoes,  chiefly  because  the  houses  were  neglected  in  fall,  most 
of  the  growers  devoting  their  time  to  celery  harvesting  instead  of 
remaining  in  the  greenhouses.  Cucumbers  and  tomatoes  need 
constant  care  and  attention.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  fall 
of  the  year.  One  grower  near  Elmira,  X.  Y.,  has  been  very 
successful  with  fall  tomatoes,  and  the  secret  of  his  success  is  con- 
stant and  unceasing  care  and  attention  to  the  plants.  It  is  practi- 
cally an  impossibility  to  raise  cucumbers  successfully  in  the  green- 
houses of  New  York  State  in  the  fall  of  the  year  on  account  of 
the  dark,  gloomy  weather  prevailing  in  at  least  most  sections  of 
the  state  at  this  time.  Tender  proper  care  and  management, 
tomatoes  can  be  successfully  grown  in  this  state  in  fall,  but  they 
will  need  a  great  deal  more  attention  than  in  spring,  and  one 
cannot  expect  nearly  so  large  a  crop,  but  prices  are  usually  better 
in  fall  than  in  spring. 
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The  ODe  important  factor  to  be  kept  in  mind  with  fall  tomatoes 
is  to  get  an  early  start  and  have  all  the  fruit  set  before  the  period 
of  d&rk,  gloomy  weather.  This  will  Deeessitate  sowing  the  seed 
the  latter  part  of  June  in  order  to  have  the  plants  ready  for  the 
beds  the  latter  part  of  August.  These  plants  should  give  a  good 
crop  of  mature  fruit  for  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  markets. 

The  usual  cropping  plan  followed  by  most  growers  in  New 
York  State  is  lettuce  and  radishes  in  fall  and  winter.  In  spring 
the  houses  are  given  over  to  tomatoes  and  encumbers,  most  men 
sacrificing  an  extra  crop  of  lettuce  in  spring  for  an  early  crop 
of  cucumbers  or  tomatoes. 


Fiii.  368.— Plasting  Lettcce  i.v  a  Large  Commerccal  Houbs 

LETTUCE 

There  are  two  types  of  lettuce  grown  at  Ironde<]nolt,  the  leaf 
or  bunching  type  and  the  Grand  Rapids  variety  of  this  type, 
A  loose  head  type  is  grown  for  local  market,  the  variety  being 
Icnown  as  May  King  or  Improved  Keene.  The  Grand  Rapids  let- 
tuce -is  shipped  to  smaller  towns  of  the  state  and  to  the  mining 
districts  in  northern  Pennsylvania.  The  growers  in  smaller  towns 
grow  the  Grand  Rapids  variety  almost  entirely. 
41 
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The  seed  is  sown  in  drills  in  the  ground  beds  at  one  end  of  the 
house.  In  from  two  to  three  weeks  the  seedlings  are  pricked  out 
and  placed  in  another  portion  bf  the  bed,  spaced  2x2  inches. 
After  growing  here  for  about  three  or  four  weeks,  they  are  set  in 
the  permanent  bed.  The  spacing  in  the  permanent  bed  varies 
with  different  growers,  some  spacing  7x7  inches,  others  6x7 
inches,  and  still  others  6x6  inches.  The  7x7  inches  spacing' 
is  used  most  extensively  with  the  May  King  variety. 

In  early  fall  and  spring  it  takes  about  six  weeks  to  mature  a 
crop  of  lettuce  after  it  is  placed  in  the  bed.  In  late  fall  and 
winter  it  requires  eight  or  nine  weeks. 

The  growers  in  Xew  York  State  sell  nearly  all  their  lettuce 
by  the  dozen  heads,  not  by  weight.  Lettuce  sold  locally  at  Roch- 
ester brings  twenty  cents  a  do^en  heads  in  fall,  until  in  December, 
when  it  brings  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season.  In  smaller  towns  in  the  state  the  growers  receive  from 
twenty  to  thirty-five  cents  a  dozen  heads. 

No  standard  type  of  package  is  used  to  market  lettuce,  as  most 
of  it  is  sold  locally.  For  shipping,  the  growers  use  various  types 
of  cheaply  constructed  packages,  some  merely  using  old  orange 
crates,  which  are  purchased  very  cheaply. 

CUCUMBERS 

At  Rochester  the  Abundance  variety  of  cucumber  is  grown 
almost  exclusively.  It  is  a  cross  between  the  English  type  and 
the  American  type,  and  the  growers  have  selected  for  a  cucumber 
twelve  inches  long  and  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter. 
This  cross  cucumber  ig  also  grown  in  smaller  towns  in  the  state, 
but  the  White  Spine  is  grown  to  a  greater  extent  away  from 
Rochester. 

The  seed  is  sown  in  flats,  in  drills  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
apart  and  about  one  inch  between  seed  in  the  drill.  As  soon  as 
the  cotyledons  have  developed,  the  seedlings  are  pricked  out  into 
three-inch  clay  pots.  From  these  they  go  to  four-  or  five-inch  pots, 
depending  upon  the  length  of  time  they  are  to  be  held  before 
going  to  the  permanent  bed.  It  is  always*  well  to  imbed  the  clay 
pots  in  soil  so  as  to  prevent  drying  out.  The  young  plants  are 
grown  at  a  temperature  of  70  degrees.     Great  care  is  exercised 
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80  as  to  avoid  checking  the  plants  at  any  time,  since  the  cucumber 
plant  never  recovers  from  a  check. 

Cucumbers  are  grown  chiefly  as  a  spring  crop  in  New  York 
State.  The  Rochester  growers  sow  the  seed  for  their  first  crop 
OQ  the  first  of  January.  These  plants  go  to  the  beds  in  early 
March  and  start  bearing  mature  fruit  the  early  part  of  April. 

In  Xew  York  State  all  growers  with  large  houses  train  their 
cucumbers  on  the  overhead  trellis  system.  It  has  been  found  that 
with  the  Abundance  variety  of  encumber,  a  much  higher  yield  can 
be  secured  by  this  method  of  training  than  with  the  upright  sys- 
tpm,  although  the  plants  do  not  come  into  bearing  as  early. 


>'io.  3«9. — CucvMBEHS  Trained  on  an  Overiikad  TitELi-it*. 

\\ith  this  system,  each  plant  is  given  at  least  sixteen  square 
feel.  The  plants  are  taken  to  the  overhead  trellis  by  means  of  a 
cord  looped  around  the  base  of  the  plant,  and  tied  to  the  top  wire. 
All  the  side-shoots  or  laterals  are  removed  as  soon  as  they,  develop. 
As  a  rule,  all  the  female  flowers  are  also  removed.  As  the  plant 
neara  the  overhead  trellis,  three  or  four  laterals  are  left  to  develop 
and  these  form  the  starting  point  for  other  laterals  and  sub- 
laterals  which  will  finally  cover  the  trellis.  As  the  leaves  on  the 
main  stem  or  on  the  trellis  turn  yellow,  they  are  removed.    The 
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new  shoots  developing  on  the  wires  are  pinched  off  just  beyond 
the  second  node. 

During  the  past  season  two  troubles  have  materially  lowered 
the  yield  of  greenhouse  cucumbers  in  New  York  State.  Nama- 
todes  or  eel-worms  were  very  severe  in  many  houses.  The  growers 
have  not  practiced  systematic  sterilization,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
steam  sterilized  their  soils  in  the  fall.  •  The  other  trouble  which 
has  caused  a  great  deal  of  loss  is  a  new  disease  known  as  white 
pickle.  This  new  trouble  has  shown  up  especially  in  the  Ironde- 
quoit  district.  The  effects  are  first  found  upon  the  fruit,  it  turn- 
ing a  lighter  green  color.  Often  the  fruit  becomes  blotched  in 
appearance,  which  blotches  sometimes  show  as  warts.  Both 
small  and  large  fruits  are  attacked.  Later  the  leaves  turn  yellow 
and  die.  This  disease  seems  to  be  more  prevalent  with  fall  than 
with  spring  cucumbers.  As  yet,  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  trouble,  although  it  is  thought  to  be  contagious.  There- 
fore, the  plants  should  be  removed  from  the  house  as  soon  as  they 
become  affected. 

Red  spider,  white  fly  and  aphides  have  been  very  severe  in 
many  cucumber  houses.  For  red  spiders  the  growers  syringe  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  with  a  strong  current  of  cold  water.  For 
white  fly  they  fumigate  with  hydrocyanic  gas  at  the  rate  of  one 
ounce  potassium  cyanide  to  four  thousand  cubic  feet,  and  nicoti- 
cide  fumes  efficiently  control  the  aphis  or  green  fly. 

The  fruit  is  picked  jegularly  every  morning  and  marketed 
locally.  The  earliest  cucumbers  in  spring  bring  two  dollars  a 
dozen.  The  price  gradually  goes  down  to  a  dollar  or  ninety  cents 
per  dozen  in  May  and  June. 

Rochester  growers  figure  on  a  yield  of  thirty-seven  dozen 
cucumbers  per  hundred  square  feet  of  area  as  a  good  average. 
Many  of  the  men  secure  better  yields  than  this. 

TOMATOES 

New  York  State  markets  demand  a  red  tomato.  The  Bonny 
Best  and  the  Peerless  or  Lord  Roberts  are  the  two  varieties  most 
extensively  grown.  Some  men  have  much  better  success  with  one 
than  with  the  other.  The  chief  objection  to  the  Bonny  Best, 
brought  up  by  men  who  are  successful  with  the  Peerless,  is  that 
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it  does  not  yield  as  heavily.  The  chief  objection  to  the  Peerless 
is  that  the  fruit  tends  to  be  too  small.  With  an  English  type  of 
tomato  like  the  Peerless,  one  must  feed  the  plant  heavily  in  order 
to  get  good-sized  fruit,  and  the  fruit  clusters  must  be  thinned  to 
six  or  seven  fruits. 

The  tomato  plants  are  started  in  practically  the  same  way  as 
the  cucumber  plants,  with  the  exception  that  the  seed  is  sown 
more  thickly  in  the  drill.  Also,  the  seedlings  are  usually  pricked 
out  two  by  two  inches  in  other  plats  before  going  to  three-  or  four- 
inch  clay  pots.  It  requires  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks  from  time 
of  sowing  seed  to  time  for  the  plants  to  be  placed  in  the  perma- 
nent bed,  and  about  two  months  more  for  the  plant  to  bear  mature 
fruit 

The  spacing  distances  vary  greatly,  most  men  allowing  about 
four  or  five  square  feet  to  a  plant.  The  single  stem  system  of 
training  is  practiced  almost  entirely,  all  side  shoots  or  laterals 
being  pinched  off  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

The  disease  which  is  giving  most  trouble  with  tomatoes  is  the 
leaf  mold  or  leaf  blight,  caused  by  a  fungus,  Cladosporium  fvlvum. 
This  fungus  works  on  the  lower  leaves  of  thp  plants  first,  pro- 
ducing dirty,  grayish-brown,  moldy  or  velvety  spots  on  the  under- 
sides. Yellow  spots  appear  on  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves. 
Later,  the  entire  leaf  turns  black,  shrivels  and  dies.  If  this  dis- 
ease does  not  appear  until  the  crop  is  half  gathered,  it  will  do  little 
harm.  If  it  occurs  early,  the  lower  foliage  should  be  sprayed  with 
bordeaux  mixture  4-4-50.  A  few  men  in  the  state  were  able  to 
check  this  disease  in  their  tomato  houses  this  past  fall  by  spraying 
early  enough. 

The  fruit  is  harvested  when  it  matures  and  most  of  it  is  mar 
keted  locally,  although  during  the  fall,  growers  who  are  successful 
ship  to  New  York  city  and  Philadelphia. 

The  yields  and  returns  vary  greatly  with  different  growers. 
One  grower  using  the  Peerless  variety  secures  an  average  yield  in 
spring  of  ten  pounds  per  plant,  or  a  little  over  five  tons  to  a  house 
180  by  30  feet.  This  is  exceptionally  high.  Most  growers  do  not 
average  more  than  five  or  six  pounds  of  fruit  per  plant. 

In  spring  tomatoes  usually  sell  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a 
pound,  sometimes  going  as  high  as  twenty  cents  in  very  early 
spring.    In  late  fall  they  command  higher  prices. 
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FABSLEY 

Most  growers  set  out  a  small  block  of  parsley  in  fall  in  the 
darkest  portion  of  the  house.  Parsley  will  do  well  in  such  loca- 
tions, and  there  seems  to  be  a  good  demand  for  it  on  most  New 
York  markets. 

The  plants  are  grown  in  the  open  all  summer  and  in  fall  the 
roots  are  brought  to  the  greenhouse,  setting  them  six  by  six  inches 
in  the  beds.  They  require  very  little  care,  and  growers  get  three 
or  four  cuttings  from  a  bed  during  the  winter.  Parsley  sells 
for  from  eight  to  fifteen  cents  a  dozen  bunches,  usually  about  four 
sprigs  to  a  bunch. 

BADISHES 

Radishes  are  grown  extensively  by  some  growers,  especially  by 
the  Rochester  men,  in  fall.  The  Scarlet  Globe  variety  is  used. 
The  seed  is  sown  in  drills  two  or  three  inches  apart,  and  the  seed- 
lings are  thinned  early  to  stand  two  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
great  trouble  with  over  50  per  cent,  of  growers  is  that  they  do  not 
thin  their  radishes  enough,  and  as  a  result  the  plants  produce  all 
tops  and  very  small  bottoms. 

The  radishes  are  bunched,  placing  six  or  eight  to  a  bunch j  de- 
pending upon  the  size  of  the  roots  and  the  market  demand.  They 
bring  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  cents  a  dozen  bunches  through- 
out the  winter  months. 

WATEB  CBESS  AND  ONIONS 

Two  other  crops  grown  in  a  vpry  small  way  at  Rochester  in  fall 
are  water  cress  and  onions.  The  seed  of  water  cress  is  usually 
sown  broadcast  in  September.  Some  growers  transplant  the  cress 
b  three  or  four  weeks,  setting  it  six  by  six  inches.  It  is  claimed 
that  transplanting  gives  better,  stockier  plants.  Cress  is  marketed 
in  bunches  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and  sells  for 
thirty  to  forty  cents  a  dozen  bunches.  It  requires  little  care,  and 
is  a  very  profitable  crop,  provided  a  good  market  is  available. 

The  Egyptian  or  perennial  onion  is  used  for  forcing.  After  the 
sets  have  been  removed  from  the  onion  stalks  in  the  field  in  early 
fall,  the  so-called  leaves  are  cut  off  close  to  the  ground.  New 
shoots  are  sent  up,  and  the  old  bulb  splits,  forming  perhaps  six  or 
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seven  new  bulbs.  Just  before  frost,  these  bulbs  are  removed  to 
pits,  and  are  frozen.  When  ready  to  use,  they  are  thawed  out 
gradually,  and  then  set  close  together  in  out-of-  the-way  places  in 
the  greenhouses.  Nice  green  onions  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  will 
be  produced  in  from  one  to  three  weeks,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  sunshine.  Four  or  five  onions  are  placed  in  a  bunch, 
and  they  bring  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen  bunches. 
Many  growers  in  this  way  secure  good  returns  from  dark  comers 
which  would  otherwise  be  waste  space. 

ESSENTIALS    TO    SUCCESS 

Success  in  vegetable  forcing  depends  upon  three  factors.  First, 
a  love  of  the  work.  There  is  no  field  of  plant  industry  in  which 
one  is  brought  into  closer  contact  with  plants.  If  a  person  does 
not  care  to  work  with  plants  and  be  with  them  constantly,  he  had 
better  not  undertake  vegetable  forcing.  Second,  the  selection  of 
a  proper  location,  with  respect  to  water  supply,  fuel  supply, 
market  and  transportation  facilities.  The  third  factor  upon  which 
success  depends  is  attention  to  minute  details.  In  common  with 
floriculture,  vegetable  forcing  is  the  most  intensive  of  agricultural 
pursuits.  All  conditions  of  production  are  under  the  operator's 
direct  control.  If  a  grower  allows  one  condition  to  vary  slightly, 
he  will  usually  allow  others  to  vary.  The  sum  total  of  these 
apparently  insignificant  variations  may  easily  mean  failure. 

To  a  man  who  is  imbued  with  a  deep  love  for  growing  plants, 
who  has  selected  a  suitable  location,  and  who  is  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  in  order  to  have  all  conditions  ideal  for  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  vegetable  forcing  offers  rich  rewards. 


THE  FARM  GARDEN 

William  Hotalino,  Kindebhook,  N.  Y. 

Farmerg*  Ingtitat«  Lectarar 

_  The  fann  garden  is  oilea  one  in  name 

only.  If  properly  managed  it  should  be 
one  of  the  most  profitable  parts  of  every 
farm,  and  the  factors  that  mean  sticcess 
arc:  suitable  soil,  convenient  location, 
thorough  preparation,  proper  varieties, 
good  seed,  economy  of  labor,  doing  the 
work  at  tlie  right  time  and  in  the  right 
way,  and  having  something  to  iisp  us  much 
of  the  year  as  possible. 

The  laying  out  of  the  garden  is  impnrt- 
:tiit.  The  longer  and  straighter  the  rows  the  greater  will  l>e  the 
twnomy  of  labor,  and  in  practically  every  part  of  the  state  it  will 
]iav  to  plant  far  enongh  apart  so  the  gronnd  may  be  worked  with 


Fifi.  371.— Stkino  Beans  and  Cabiiotb  Fhom  the  Houe  Garden 

A   LIST   OF  UESIBABLE   VARIETIES 

Spinach  would  natnrally  be  the  first  vegetable  to  use  in  spring, 
^nd  wherever  the  climate  will  allow  should  be  sown  in  August 
"T  September  (depending  upon  Intitiide),  in  order  that  it  may 
[12801 
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get  two  or  three  inches  high  by  winter,  then  covered  with  coarse 
straw  or  litter  for  protection.  This  cover  is  removed  in  the  spring 
when  danger  of  frost  is  passed,  and  the  spinach  is  quickly  ready 
for  use.  For  later  use  sow  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked 
in  spring  and  about  every  six  weeks  for  succession. 

The  onion  may  be  treated  the  same  as  spinach,  using  either 
the  sets  in  late  fall  or  the  seeds  sown  in  time  to  grow  them  to 
about  set  size.  Either  will  give  much  earlier  onions  for  use  than 
we  can  get  if  the  ground  is  not  prepared  until  spring  and  setting 
done  then.  The  sets  are  more  expensive  but  much  less  work, 
and  are  therefore  to  he  recommended. 


Fio,  372.— Carrots  of  Three  Types.    The  Short  Ttpb  la 

Ubually  Grown  for  Early  Use,  and  the 

Laroer  Types  for  Winter 

Seed  onions  and  all  root  crops,  especially  for  early  use,  do 
better  as  a  rule  if  put  in  reasonably  early  in  spring. 

Parsnips  and  parsley  germinate  very  slowly  and  should  not 
be  covered  deeply,  especially  if  the  ground  is  dry.  In  that  ease 
place  a  board  or  a  damp  sack  over  the  rows  for  a  few  days  after 
planting. 

Parsnips  are  best  stored  for  winter  by  piling  like  stove  wood 
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on  a  board,  sprinkling  on  enough  earth  to  fill  openings,  then  set- 
ting where  they  will  stay  frozen.  To  draw  out  the  frost,  when 
ready  to  use,  break  oflF  and  put  in  cold  water.  They  may  be  left  in 
the  ground  until  spring,  if  desired. 

Carrots  too,  while  they  germinate  more  quickly,  are  rather 
delicate  when  first  up,  yet  it  is  important  that  all  should  be 
worked  quickly  to  keep  down  weed  growth  and  conserve  moisture. 

A  few  radish  seeds  mixed  with  all  these,  and  any  others  that 
may  be  delicate  when  first  up  or  that  come  up  slowly,  are  a  help. 
Then  mark  the  row  quickly  and  plainly  so  that  work  may  be 
started  at  once,  as  well  as  breaking  the  soil  so  that  the  less  vigorous 
seeds  may  more  readily  push  through. 

Beets  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit. in  the  spring. 
For  winter  use,  either  for  canning  or  storing,  sow  about  July  first. 

With  all  the  root  ci-ops  and  onions  it  seems  unnecessary  to  say 
anything  about  varieties,  there  being  little  differences  except  size 
and  shape.  All,  however,  are  considered  laborious  to  grow; 
therefore  care  is  important.  Cultivation  should  be  begun  as  soon- 
as  possible  and  the  rows  kept  narrow  —  the  narrower  the  better. 
When  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  pass  through  with  a 
hoe,  cutting  out  the  row  except  where  the  plants  are  to  stand,  leav- 
ing in  each  place  a  clump  about  one  to  two  inches  long.  Then  one 
can  quickly  thin  by  hand  to  the  desired  stand.  Generally  they 
should  be  gone  over  twice,  leaving  at  first  about  double  what  is 
eventually  needed  to  insure  a  full  stand.  This  makes  the  ground 
clean  and  easy  to  work. 

Lettuce  is  another  vegetable  one  should  have,  and  there  are 
many  good  varieties;  generally,  however,  all  are  of  two  rather 
distinct  types  —  the  loose  open  head  or  the  compact  cabbage 
head.  It  is  natural  for  all  to  head  in  one  of  these  two  ways  if 
properly  handled.  Lettuce  should  be  sown  rather  thickly  in 
rows,  keeping  them  always  thinned  so  that  they  do  not  touch  each 
other ;  or  the  seed  can  be  sown  in  the  seed  bed  and  transplanted  to 
about  four  inches  apart.  Lettuce  is  one  of  the  things  that  must 
grow  quickly  to  be  good.  The  soil  should  be  enriched  with  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  or  some  other  form  of  quickly  available 
nitrogen.  It  is  also  a  plant  that,  while  it  naturally  roots  deeply, 
can  not  do  so  in  hard  soiL  Therefore,  the  ground  should  be  pre- 
pared well  and  deeply  for  best  results. 
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If  an  open  head  variety  is  desired,  Simpson  Black-Seeded  is  a 
good  one.  If  the  true  head  is  preferred,  Hanson's  head  let- 
tuce will  generally  be  satisfactory. 

Peas  are  almost  endless  in  variety.  They  are  distinctly  a  cold 
weather  plant,  therefore  anything  we  can  do  to  keep  the  root 
system  cool  and  moist  is  desirable.  This  can  generally  best  be 
done  by  planting  in  rather  deep  furrows,  covering  lightly  at 
first  and  drawing  in  earth  as  the  crop  is  worked,  until  the  surface 
is  level.  Peas  do  best  when  fertilized  more  heavily  with  phos- 
phate and  potash,  rather  than  with  nitrogen.  The  best  single  fer- 
tilizer I  have  ever  used  in  gardens  is  wood  ashes  mixed  with  the 
soil  and  spread  thickly  in  the  rows. 

Smooth  peas  are  hardiest  and  should  be  planted  first.  Alaska, 
Premium  Gem  and  Dwarf  Champion  will  generally  be  satisfac- 
tory. Nott's  Excelsior  and  Telephone  are  also  excellent.  None 
of  these  require  bushing  and  can  be  obtained  everywhere.  Planted 
at  the  same  time  they  give  good  succession.  The  Dwarf  Cham- 
pion planted  as  soon  as  last  planting  of  the  above  is  two  or  three 
inches  high,  will  continue  the  succession  as  long  as  practical. 
Planting  at  alternating  distances  of  one  foot  and  three  feet  so  that 
two  rows  may  be  pushed  together  when  large  enough,  helps  them 
to  stand  up. 

For  early  tomatoes,  and  in  places  where  the  season  is  short 
Earliana  should  be  used.  For  later  and  longer  seasons,  Stone  is 
a  good  variety. 

Tomatoes  are  more  often  unsatisfactory  because  of  shallow 
planting  than  for  any  other  reason ;  no  matter  what  their  size  they 
should  be  set  deeply.  Their  ability  to  send  out  roots  along  the 
entire  stem  quickly  gives  them  a  strong  root  system. 

Where  plants  can  not  be  bought  they  can  generally  be  raised 
in  pots  in  the  house  for  early  planting  and  should  be  as  large 
as  possible  and  have  some  small  fruits  by  the  time  they  are 
transplanted  in  the  garden.  Set  not  less  than  four  feet  distant  in 
the  rows,  rows  five  feet  apart.  They  should  be  set  so  that  not 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  extend  above  the  surface. 

Another  very  injurious  thing  to  the  tomato  plant  is  cold  winds. 
This  may  largely  be  overcome  by  setting  plants  east  and  west. 
and  nailing  together  two  ten-inch  boards  like  a  common   eave 
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trough,  laying  this  in  the  north  side  of  the  row,  one  board  lying 
flat,  the  other  standing  upright.  A  few  stones  may  be  placed  so 
as  to  keep  the  boards  from  blowing  over  on  the  plants.  This 
allows  the  sun  to  strike  them  all  day  and  not  the  wind.  At  night, 
turned  upsido  down  over  the  row,  tbey  are  inndi  better  than 
boxes  and  cans.  If  the  green  toiniitocs  are  picked  olT  tliu  last  thing 
before  frost,  wrapped  in  paper  and  stored  in  baskets  or  flat  boxes 
(not  too  many  together)  in  a  eool,  dry  place,  most  of  them  ripen 
as  good  as  southern  stock  seen  in  the  stores. 

Muakmelous  too  are  not  grown  as  generally  as  they  should  be. 
Small  early  varieties  like  the  Jenny  Lind  may  be  grown  suo- 
eesafully  quite  far  north. 

In  the  growing  of  any  of  the  melons  and  cucumbers  a  little 
scheme  used  by  and  learned  from  a  southern  grower  for  early 
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nse  has  been  most  valuable.*  Throw  up  a  ridge  about  a  foot  high 
running  east  and  west,  then  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  foui 
feet  make  openings  on  tbe  south  side  from  the  edge.  This  will 
be  from  very  shallow  at  the  edge  to  quite  deep  at  the  back  of 
opening.  Then  take  one-half  of  the  seed  and  soak  in  tepid  water 
for  twent)'-four  hours,  or  long  enough  to  start  the  sprout;  mix 
with  dry  seed  and  plant  from  the  edge  of  opening  into  back 
(rf  same  and  cover.  One  will  then  have  sprouted  seed  and  that 
*See  article  on  "MeloDB"  bj  Charles  D.  Barton. 

in-6 
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which  is  not,  and  covered  all  the  way  from  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
up.  The  result  is,  some  will  be  up  under  good  conditions  in 
forty-eight  hours  and  others  will  continue  to  come  up  for  three 
weeks.  After  a  couple  are  up  the  others  should  be  kept  pulled  out. 
The  advantage  of  this  plan  is:  if  the  first  plants  are  lost  by  frost 
there  will  probably  be  others  to  take  their  place  the  next  day. 
All  will  appreciate  the  difference  in  temperature  on  the  protected 
south  side  of  the  ridge. 

For  pickling,  plant  cucumbers  July  1. 

Lima  beans  may  be  grown  successfully  in  most  parts  of  the 
state.  The  small  bush  lima  is  very  prolific  and  about  as  hardy  as 
any  of  our  bush  beans,  with  good  length  of  season.  There  is  no 
longer  need  for  using  the  pole  varieties. 

With  the  large  limas  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  must  turn 
upon  edge  before  they  can  come  up.  Many  times,  because  of 
their  size  or  soil  condition,  they  are  unable  to  do  so ;  as  a  result  of 
which  they  necessarily  rot.  Then  we  think  the  seed  has  not  been 
good.  The  easiest  way  to  overcome  this  is  to  stick  with  the  eye 
down  when  planting.  Both  Henderson  and  Burpee  are  good 
and  may  be  had  everywhere. 

Among  the  varieties  of  other  beans  the  Golden  Wax  and  Early 
Valentine  are  good  bush  varieties  and  Lazy  Wife  is  a  good  pole 
variety. 

It  would  hardly  do  to  say  anything  about  a  garden  without 
including  corn.  The  Golden  Bantam,  Champion,  Country  Gen- 
tleman and  Stowells'  Evergreen  will  give  a  nice  succession  of  true 
sweet  com. 

While  celery  does  not  need  to  be  set  early,  the  plant  must  be 
started  early.  The  seed  bed,  like  all  other  seed  beds,  should  not 
be  too  rich  or  plants  are  liable  to  damp  off  if  weather  is  dry.  The 
bed  must  be  watered  and  partially  shaded  to  prevent  baking.  A 
slat  cover  where  shade  and  sun  alternates  is  best. 

Golden  Self  Blanching  and  A\Tiite  Plume  are  standard  varieties. 

The  plant  food  must  be  where  the  roots  can  get  it.  Therefore, 
if  we  trench  (which  for  a  garden  is  best)  we  must  put  plant  food 
under  the  plants.  Boards,  building  paper  or  roofing  paper  are 
good  for  blanching  and  are  cheaper  and  easier  than  to  use  earth. 
If  earth  is  used,   plants  should  be  carefully  handled  to  avoid 
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^tting  more  earth  than  is  necessary  inside ;  and  if  it  is  neceBsary 
lo  water  after  starting  it  to  blascb  or  after  it  is  stored,  care  should 
be  taken  to  get  ^ater  only  on  the  roots-  as  water  inside  the  head 
will  promote  decay.  To  water,  use  a  piece  of  pipe  or  hose  and 
funnel  to  avoid  getting  water  on  tops.  A  wet  root  system  and  a 
dry  top  is  ideal. 

To  store  celery  for  winter  put  earth  only  on  roots. 

Cauliflower  requires  the  same  treatment  as  cabbage,  and  for  best 
results  the  crop  must  be  put  in  about  July  1  so  as  to  mature  after 
hot  weather.  The  leaves  must  be  either  broken  over  oV  tied  to- 
gether to  protect  heads  after  heading.  Early  Snowball  is  a  good 
early  variety;  Large  Algiers  a  good  late  one. 


F«i.  374. —  Celery  BLANrnED  bv  Meanh  or  Boards,  Fi-vaiiiNo,  L.  I. 

Egg  plant  is  very  tender  and  requires  about  tho  same  treatment 
as  the  tomato.  At  the  start  it  must  be  carefully  watched  to  pre- 
vent injury  from  potato  beetles.     Black  Beauty  is  a  good  variety. 

Okra  is  a  southern  vegetable  but  excellent  to  use  in  connection 
with  tomatoes,  or  in  soup.  It  should  not  he  planted  until  tho 
ground  is  warm,  in  rows  2l/^  feet  apart  and  ll/^  feet  apart  in 
ihe  row.  White  Velvet  is  a  good  variety.  Use  pods  when  young 
and  tender ;  cut  up  as  string  beans. 

Peppers  will  never  do  well  if  put  out  before  weather  and 
ground  are  warm.    They  grow  rapidly  and  are  ready  to  use  in  a 
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comparatively  short  time  after  planting,  if  warm  conditions  pre- 
vail, but  they  require  lots  of  heat  to  develop  quickly.  Chinese 
Giant  is  the  best  variety. 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oyster,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  oysters, 
tastes  as  good  and  is  more  nutritious.  Sow  early  in  spring,  thin 
to  3  inches  in  the  row,  dig  in  the  fall  and  store  as  beets;  or  it 
may  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter  and  used  in  the  spring. 
Mammoth  Sandwich  Island  is  the  best  variety. 

Khubarb,  or  pie  plant,  with  asparagus,  demands  a  permanent 
place  in  eVery  garden,  furnishing  material  for  delicious  pies  or 
sauce  long  before  berries  or  fruit  are  obtainable.  It  is  very  hardy 
and  requires  no  winter  protection,  although  vigor  and  earliness 
are  enhanced  by  covering  during  the  winter  with  coarse  manure. 

It  may  be  grown  from  seed  sown  in  early  spring,  as  with  onions. 
Later  the  plants  should  be  thinned  to  six  or  eight  inches  in  the 
row.  The  next  spring  the  yearling,  roots  should  be  set  as  early 
as  possible,  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and  an  equal  distance  in  the 
row,  with  the  crown  of  the  plants  level  or  slightly  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Or,  roots  may  be  purchased  and  a  year's 
time  saved. 

Rhubarb  is  a  rank  feeder  and  the  soil  should  be  full  of  humus, 
supplemented  annually  by  liberal  dressings  of  manure.  The  more 
thorough  the  tillage,  the  more  satisfactorv^  will  be  the  crop.  No 
crops  should  be  gathered  until  the  third  year  after  planting,  in 
order  that  a  strong  root  growth  may  be  established.  Only  the 
larger  stalks  should  be  pulled,  leaving  the  others  to  assist  in  main- 
taining the  plant.  Seeds  should  be  removed  promptly  as  they 
exhaust  the  plant. 

After  rhubarb  has  been  out  a  long  time  the  stalks  are  apt  to  be 
small.  When  this  occurs  the  roots  should  be  cut  out  and  thrown 
away.  They  are  not  as  desirable  for  starting  a  new  plantation 
as  young,  vigorous  plants. 

If  this  cutting  out  is  done  in  the  late  fall,  and  the  roots  taken 
out  are  allowed  to  freeze,  and  are  then  planted  in  boxes  in  the 
cellar,  they  will  start  to  grow ;  and  one  may  have  the  white  tender 
stalks  to  use  during  the  winter. 

Turnips  have  value  both  for  the  table  and  for  feeding  stock. 
For  summer  use  I  would  advise  growing  kohlrabi,  which,  strictly 
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speaking,  is  not  a  turnip.  The  seed  can  be  sown  in  the  hotbed, 
or,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  fit,  in  the  open,  in  rows  14  inches  apart 
and  about  4  inches  distant  in  the  row.  Transplant  about  the  same 
time  as  early  cahbage.  They  should  be  gathered  before  they  are 
Ml  size. 

The  common  strap-leaf  purple  turnip  can  be  sown  between  the 
rows  at  the  last  cultivation  of  com  or  potatoes,  and  in  a  wet  season 
will  make  a  good  crop  either  in  the  garden  or  field.  They  can  be 
sown  the  last  of  July  after  the  early  peas  have  been  gathered.  . 
Rutabagas  in  New  York  State  should  be  sown  in  late  May  or 
early  June,  in  drills  18  inches  apart  in  the  garden  and  in  the  field 
far  enough  apart  to  work  with  a  horse.  After  they  are  estab- 
lished thev  should  be  thinned  to  8  or  10  inches  in  the  row. 
Rutabagas  grow  best  when  the  nights  are  cool. 

I  have  left  asparagus  imtil  last,  not  because  I  consider  it  of  less 
importance,  but  because  I  want  to  take  it  up  a  little  more  fully. 
There  is  nothing  I  can  think  of  as  being  a  greater  acquisition  to 
the  average  garden  than  a  good  asparagus  bed,  and  it  takes  but  a 
c*omparatively  small  one  to  furnish  an  ample  supply  for  the 
average  family.  One  hundred  plants  set  18  inches  apart  in  the 
row — and  if  more  than  one  row,  4  feet  apart  —  should  be  ample. 
The  Palmetto  is  an  excellent  variety.  If  the  bed  is  to  be  plowed 
over  plants  should  be  set  12  inches  deep. 

Again  we  must  have  plant  food  under  the  plants  for  best  suc- 
cess, A  trench  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  wide  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  well-rotted  manure  well  trodden  down,  and  three  inches 
of  good  soil  on  that,  is  ideal.  Cover  plants  only  two  or  three 
inches  at  time  of  setting  and  work  earth  in  during  the  sunmier, 
having  all  level  by  fall.  After  that  cut  tops  when  killed  by  frost 
and  bum,  give  light  dressing  of  manure  to  work  in  in  spring 
and  keep  free  from  weeds.  The  second  year  some  may  be  cut 
and  the  third  year  a  full  crop.  The  bed  will  remain  for  many 
years.    This  is  satisfactory  garden  treatment. 

VALUABLE  TOOLS 

Where  there  are  not  too  many  stones,  a  plank  'drag  is  excel- 
lent, and,  alternated  with  a  spike-tooth  harrow,  will  do  away  with 
much  raking.  When  the  ground  is  comparatively  free  from 
stone,  the  combined  wheel  hoe  and  seeder  is  a  great  labor  saver. 
Where  this  is  not  practical  the  implement  made  by  putting  five 
small  cultivator  teeth  on  a  handle  like  a  hoe,  and  that  are  adjust- 
able, is  almost  indispensable.  By  drawing  it  either  each  side 
or  between  the  rows,  much  work  can  be  done. 


SOILS  AND  FERTILIZERS  FOR  VEGETABLES 

J.  F.  Babebb 
Agronomist,  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Genera,  N.  Y. 
Soils  to  be  well  suited  to  the  growing  of 
vegetables  sbould    be    ligbt    in    texture, 
thoroughly  underdrained,  but  well  sup- 
plied with  moisture.    This  usually  means 
deep  sandy  loams,  loama  and  muck  soils. 
The  physical  properties  of  the  soil  and 
nearness  to  market  are  more  important 
factors  to  be  considered  than  natural  fer- 
tility, for  the  latter  can  be  supplied  more 
easily  than  the  first  can  be  modified.    The 
iiecessity  for  frequent  stirring,  ridging  and 
even  handling  of  the  soil  in  vegetable  growing  constitutes  in  itself 
sufficient  reason  why  soils  of  light  texture  should  be  selected.  But 
where  early  and  rapid  growth  and  quick  maturity  are  important 
considerations,  it  is  only  the  light,  sandy  or  muck  soils  that  can  be 
used.     Such  soils  warm  up  much  earlier  in  the  spring,  admit  of 
more  rapid  decomposition  of  organic  matter  and  formation   of 
nitrates  and  more  rapid  movement  of  plant-food  solutions  in  the 
soil.     These  crops,  on  such  soils,  can  be  planted  earlier  in  the 
spring  and  brought  to  maturity  in  a  shorter  time  than  on  heavier 
types  of  soil.     However,  almost  any  soil  can  be  made  to  grow  a 
good  crop  of  vegetables,  and  for  home  use  any  type  of  soil  available 
may  bo  so  employed.    The  sandy  soils  will  not  produce  so  large  a 
crop  as  somewhat  heavier  soils  under  the  same  conditions,  and  sn 
for  late  vegetables  the  loams  or  even  silt  loams  are  to  be  preferred. 


I   AND    MANURES 

The  liberal  use  of  fertilizers  nearly  always  plays  an  important 
part  in  v^;etable  growing.     There  is  almost  no  soil  naturally  so 
well  stocked  with  fertility  that  it  can  be  very  long  cropped  in- 
tensively, and  with  greatest  profit,  without  the  use  of  fertilizers. 
[12M1 
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Furthermore,  on  account  of  location  and  ability  to  produce  early 
crops,  soils  of  low  natural  fertility  are  often  the  ones  best  adapted 
to  trucking  purposes.  Principles  regarding  the  maintenance  of 
fertility  in  connection  with  vegetable  growing  are  not  radically 
different  from  those  applicable  in  general  farming ;  but  considera- 
tions of  earliness,  quality  and  price  of  crop,  together  with  pecul- 
iarities of  soil,  make  necessary  the  more  extended  and  special  use 
of  fertilizers.  The  maintenance  of  organic  matter  is  here  as  every- 
where of  prime  importance,  and  the  use  of  any  amount  of  high- 
priced  easily  soluble  plant  food  will  not  make  up  for  a  lack  of  it. 
If  chemical  fertilizers  alone  are  depended  upon,  the  tendency  is 
for  it  to  require  more  and  more  of  them  each  year  to  produce  the 
same  results,  and  a  condition  may  soon  be  reached  where  their  cost 
will  equal  or  exceed  the  profit  from  their  use. 

The  principles  of  crop  rotation  are  also,  from  a  fertility  point 
of  view,  just  as  important  in  connection  with  vegetable  growing  as 
in  general  farming.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  maintain  satis- 
factory yields  when  any  one  crop  is  grown  continuously  on  the 
same  land  than  if  it  is  grown  in  a  systematic  rotation  with  other 
crops.  However,  special  demands  may  sometimes  make  it  advisable 
to  sacrifice  something  in  yield  for  the  sake  of  specializing  in  a 
certain  crop. 

Manures  and  Green  Manures 

In  the  vicinities  of  cities  stable  manure  is  very  largely  depended 
upon  to  keep  up  fertility.  Where  this  can  be  had  in  liberal 
amounts  no  chemicals  may  be  needed  and  no  other  provisions  madei 
for  keeping  up  organic  matter.  Yet  very  often  a  phosphorus 
fertilizer  will  be  profitable  in  addition  to  manure  and  will  help 
produce  a  better  quality  of  crop  and  earlier  maturity.  Where 
manure  is  used  only  in  moderate  quantities  phosphorus  should 
always  be  used  with  it  at  the  rate  of  300  to  1000  pounds  per 
acre  of  acid  phosphate.  On  muck  soils  some  potafeh  will  be  needed 
in  addition,  and  with  market-garden  crops  on  any  soil  both  nitrogen 
and  potash  may  be  needed  as  mentioned  later  on.  The  use  of 
manure  can  be  overdone  on  some  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  and  in 
other  c&ses  it  may  induce  too  much  vegetable  growth  or  late  ma- 
turity. The  remedy,  then,  is  less  manure  and  more  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash ;  but  with  the  scarcity  of  manure  its  too  liberal 
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use  is  perhaps  not  frequent.  In  intense  cropping  where  two  or 
three  crops  are  grown  on  the  same  land  in  one  season,  20  to  40 
tons  per  acre  per  year  would  not  be  considered  excessive. 

Oreen  manures, —  The  use  of  green-manure  crops  is  applicable 
where  vegetables  are  grown  on  an  extensive  scale.  Vetch,  rape, 
cow-peas,  clover  or  some  other  quick-growing  crop,  preferably  a 
legume,  may  be  sown  after  the  vegetable  crop  is  off  and  plowed 
under  late  that  fall  or  the  following  spring.  Under  so  many 
different  conditions  of  climate  and  cropping  it  is  a  local  problem 
as  to  what  arrangement  of  this  kind  can  be  made. 

Commercial  Fertilizers  for  Sandy  and  Loam  Soils 

In  planning  commercial  fertilizers  for  vegetable  crops  perhaps 
the  three  most  important  factors  to  consider  are  (1)  the  value  of 
the  crop  per  acre,  (2)  whether  early  market  garden  or  staple 
truck  crops  are  grown,  (3)  condition  of  soil,  especially  as  regards 
organic  matter.  Variations  in  soil  types  commonly  used  for  vege- 
tables do  not  play  such  an  important  part  in  determining  fertiliza- 
tion, excepting  in  extreme  cases,  as  comparing  muck  with  sandy 
and  loam  soils. 

Nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  usually  all  three 
profitable  in  any  fertilizer  mixture  for  any  kind  of  vegetable. 
The  proportion  in  which  they  should  be  used  will  vary  mainly 
with  the  kind  of  vegetable  and  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil ;  and  the  total  amount  of  fertilizer  that  can  profitably  be  used 
will  vary  principally  with  the  value  of  the  crop  per  acre  and  with 
the  condition  of  the  soil. 

Suppose  that  on  a  certain  soil  an  application  of  twenty  dollars' 
worth  per  acre  of  fertilizer  will  produce  a  20  per  cent,  increase  in 
yield  of  some  crop.  If  this  crop  as  fertilized  has  a  market  value 
of  $75  per  acre,  the  fertilizer  application  will  have  been  made  at 
a  loss,  and  the  amount  of  fertilizer  might  have  to  be  cut  down  to 
five  dollars'  worth  per  acre  before  it  would  pay.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  crop  should  have  a  market  value  of  say  $300  per  acre  the 
heavy  application  of  fertilizer  would  have  been  made  at  a  good 
profit.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  common  practice  the 
amount  of  fertilizers  applied  in  vegetable  growing  is  often  too 
high  for  greatest  net  profit.    In  some  experiments  in  potato  grow- 
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ing  on  Long  Island,  conducted  by  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
it  was  found  that  1000  pounds  per  acre  of  a  complete  fertilizer 
gave  greater  net  profit  than  any  heavier  application  when  potatoes 
sold  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  And  in  some  experiments  with  onion 
growing  on  muck  soil  near  Florida,  Orange  county,  it  was  found 
that  the  use  of  more  than  1000  pounds  per  acre  of  4-8-10  fertilizer 
was  seldom  as  profitable  as  that  amount,  with  onions  at  $1  per 
hundred  pounds.  But  in  the  growing  of  market  garden  crops 
where  earliness  and  quality  are  prime  considerations  and  value 
per  acre  of  the  crop  high,  very  liberal  amounts  of  fertilizer  are 
important.  This  applies  to  early  beets,  early  tomatoes,  early  cab- 
bage, early  canteloupe,  early  sweet  corn,  asparagus,  early  turnips, 
cucumbers,  early  sweet  potatoes  and  others.  In  these  cases  10  to 
15  tons  per  acre  of  manure  may  be  applied  in  the  fall,  winter  or 
early  spring.  At  the  time  of  preparing  seed-bed  there  can  be 
used  1000  to  2000  pounds  per  acre  of  k  fertilizer  high  in  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  with  perhaps  some  nitrogen  in  organic 
forni,  making  a  mixture  of — say  2-8-10.  At  time  of  setting  or 
planting  use  in  addition  100  to  200  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of 
s^a,  and  three  or  four  weeks  later  another  similar  application. 
The  nitrate  of  soda  especially  promotes  rapid  growth  and  im- 
proves quality ;  also  increases  the  yield.  For  most  crops  it  can  be 
used  to  best  advantage  in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  where  a 
second  application  is  made  it  should  not  be  put  off  more  than  a 
few  weeks  from  time  of  planting.  A  late  application  may  delay 
maturity.  In  case  of  sweet  com  a  dressing  of  nitrate  may  be 
made  when  ears  are  beginning  to  form. 

A  general  rule  as  regards  fertilizers  for  general  farm  crops  on 
the  great  majority  of  soils  is  that  phosphorus  is  the  first  import- 
ant element  to  be  added  in  commercial  form.  If  organic  matter 
is  used  in  fair  amounts,  nitrogen  and  potash  need  be  purchased 
only  in  small  quantities  or  can  be  done  away  with  entirely. 
Organic  matter  furnishes  nitrogen  and  helps  to  make  available 
more  potash  from  the  large  reserves  of  that  element  contained  in 
most  ordinary  soils ;  but  as  the  limitations  of  nitrogen  and  potas- 
sium are  thus  removed,  the  use  of  larger  amounts  of  phosphorus 
heeomes  profitable.  These  same  principles  apply  quite  gener- 
ally to  the  growing  of  vegetables  as  field  crops  on  any  but  muck 
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soils.  In  such  cropping  it  is  usually  a  large  development  of  fruit, 
roots  or  tubers  that  is  desired  rather  than  a  rapid  succulent  vege- 
table growth.  Also  the  crop  has  a  much  longer  time  to  grow  than 
early  garden  crops  and  so  can  use  more  slowly  available  plant 
food.  This  applies  to  the  growing  of  such  crops  as  potatoes, 
onions,  late  cabbage,  and  tomatoes  and  other  crops  used  for  can- 
ning. 

In  case  of  early  garden  crops  where  large  amounts  of  soluble 
fertilizers  are  needed,  they  can  be  used  more  profitably  when  the 
soil  is  well  supplied  with  organic  matter  than  otherwise.  These 
quickly  growing  crops  do  not  make  very. efficient  use  of  the  slowly 
available  forms  of  plant  food  in  the  soil,  and  organic  matter  makes 
the  soil  more  retentive  of  soluble  nitrates  and  potash;  making 
their  use  more  profitable. 

Fertilizers  for  muck  soils 

In  this  state  muck  land  is  used  mainly  for  truck  growing  rather 
than  market  gardening,  and  fertilizer  recommendations  are  made 
with  that  in  mind.  Where  muck  consists  mainly  of  organic  mat- 
ter, as  is  usually  the  case,  potash  is  the  first  important  constituent 
of  fertilizer  to  be  used,  and  may  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  100  to  200 
pounds  per  acre  of  muriate  or  sulphate,  or  300  to  600  pounds  of 
kainit.  When  potash  is  not  available  manure  will  take  its  place 
to  some  extent.  Manure  is  always  profitable  on  muck  land,  al- 
though it  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  on  account  of  the  high 
nitrogen  and  organic  matter  content  of  muck  this  would  not  be  the 
case.  But  the  fresh  decomposing  organic  matter  of  manure  stimu- 
lates further  decomposition  of  the  muck  and  makes  nitrogen 
available.  Phosphorus  is  second  in  importance  to  potash  on  muck 
soils,  but  more  necessary  than  additional  nitrogen.  Where  com- 
mercial fertilizers  alone  are  used  on  muck  a  mixture  may  consist 
somewhat  as  follows : 

200  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda  or  dried  blood 

500  lbs.  acid  phosphate 

200  lbs.  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash 

The  mixture  will  analyze  approximately  3-8-10  and  may  be  used 
at  rate  of  500  to  1500  pounds  per  acre,  depending  mainly  upon 
acre  value  of  the  crop  to  be  grown. 


Soils  and  Fertilizers  for  Vegetables 
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Lime  for  Vegetables 

The  importance  of  using  lime  to  neutralize  soil  acidity  in  con- 
nection with  vegetable  growing  has  been  pretty  generally  over- 
looked until  the  last  few  years.  The  majority  of  vegetables  com- 
monly grown  are  very  sensitive  to  an  acid  soil  and  some  of  them  — 
notably  beets,  spinach,  muskmelons  —  can  scarcely  be  grown  with 
success  unless  a  fair  amount  of  lime  carbonate  is  present.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  vegetables,  all  of  which  are  known  from  actual 
field  tests  to  give  much  better  yields  when  the  soil  contains  a  fair 
amount  of  lime  carbonate  than  when  it  is  deficient  in  that 
material : 


asparagus 

cucumbers 

parsnip 

beets 

dandelion 

peas 

bnissels  sprouts 

egg  plant 

pumpkin 

broccoli 

endive 

salsify 

cabbage 

horse  radish 

spinach 

carrots 

kale 

squash 

celery 

kohlrabi 

sunflower 

chard 

lettuce 

sweet  com 

chicory 

lentils 

tomato 

coUards 

muskmelon 

turnip 

cress 

onion 

Many  other  vegetables  may  also  be  benefited  by  lime,  but  full 
data  is  not  obtainable  on  the  subject  at  present. 

Objection  has  arisen  to  the  use  of  lime  on  potato  land  since  it, 
as  any  other  material  which  tends  to  neutralize  soil  acidity,  pro- 
vides conditions  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  potato 
scab.  But  potatoes  are  grown  very  successfully  on  land  contain- 
ing liberal  amounts  of  lime,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Experiment 
Station  has  shown  that  the  use  of  lime  on  land  that  is  acid  will 
increase  somewhat  the  yield  of  potatoes  and  particularly  the  per- 
centage of  large  potatoes.  Considering  this  and  also  that  other 
crops  particularly  in  need  of  lime  will  be  grown  in  rotation  with 
potatoes,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  ever  profitable  to  omit  the  liming 
of  potato  land  that  is  acid  simply  to  make  it  easier  to  combat 
potato  scab. 

A  very  large  percentage  of  the  sandy  and  loam  soils  in  this 
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state  used  for  growing  vegetables  are  deficient  in  lime  and  would 
be  improved  by  a  liberal  application  of  that  material  in  some 
form.  •  The  use  of  certain  fertilizers,  particularly  ammonium 
sulpHate,  dried  blood,  fish  scrap,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  and 
sulphate  of  potash  tend  to  increase  the  acidity  of  the  soil,  and  this 
may,  in  a  few  years,  give  rise  to  much  trouble  if  lime  is  not 
present  to  counteract  the  acidity  as  formed ;  with  the  use  of  lime 
this  tendency  is  of  no  consequence. 

Muck  soils  in  this  state  are  seldom  in  need  of  liming.  At  least 
those  underlaid  with  marl  at  no  great  depth  are  supplied  with 
lime  from  this  source  sufficient  to  keep  acids  neutralized. 

When  land  is  in  need  of  lime  it  is  advisable  to  apply  at  least 
two  tons  per  acre  of  ground  limestone  or  its  equivalent  as  an 
initial  application,  and  one  or  two  tons  per  acre  may  be  added 
every  three  to  five  years  thereafter.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  make  the  first  application  two  or  three  times  as  heavy. 

Ground  limestone  (or  carbonate  of  lime  from  some  source)  is 
the  most  desirable  form  of  lime  to  use  under  the  great  majority 
of  conditions.  This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  sandy  soils  and 
in  cases  where  liming  is  to  be  done  only  a  short  time  previous  to 
planting  the  crop.  Instances  are  on  record  of  temporary  injury 
from  use  of  caustic  lime  under  these  conditions. 

It  is  well  to  apply  lime  to  the  rough  surface  of  the  ground  after 
plowing  and  so  let  it  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil  by  the  subsequent 
operations  of  preparing  the  seed  bed. 


C.  E.  Myers,  State  College,  Pa. 

AssisUnt  Frofeuor,   Gsperimental  Vef;etab1e   GardeniDg,   PennSflTuiia  State 
CoUege 

Of  the  several  factors  concerned  in  the 
production  of  vegetables,  that  of  good  seed 
is  without  doubt  the  most  important,  al- 
though it  is  one  which  frequently  does  not 
receive  the  attention  it  deserves.  Too  often 
if  the  seed  has  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  kind  desired  and  is  low  in  price,  no 
further  questions  are  asked  —  at  least  not 
until  after  it  has  been  sown  and  it  is  too 
late  to  make  a  change.     Meanwhile  the 
vitality  may  have  proved  to  be  very  weak, 
or,  this  point  being  satisfactory,   subsequent  obser\ation  may 
show  that  the  variety  is  not  the  one  desired,  is  badly  mixed  with 
other  varieties ;  or  the  yield  and  character  of  the  product  is  not 
satisfactory. 


In  most  instances  undesirable  results  of  this  kind  could  be 

eliminated  had  proper  precautions  been  taken  at  the  right  time. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  high-grade  product 

at  an  unreasonably  low  price.     It  may  happen  that  not  always  is 
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the  price  charged  and  the  quality  of  the  commodity  coimneiisur- 
ate,  but  as  a  general  principle  there  should  be  and  usually  is  a 
considerable  degree  of  parallelism  between  them.  Furthermore, 
the  sentiment  produced  by  the  attempt  to  purchase  seeds  at  compe- 
tition prices  is  not  conducive  to  much  improvement  in  strains. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  no  rule  by  which  we  can  purchase 
seeds  and  be  assured  that  they  will  give  the  results  desired.  The 
general  seed  catalogues  published  by  the  majority  of  the  seedsmen, 
while  fine  examples  of  the  printer's  art,  usually  contain  little  of 
definite  value  to  guide  the  prospective  purchaser  in  the  selection  of 
the  variety  or  strain  he  desires.  Furthermore,  almost  every  seeds- 
man has  a  strain  which  he  claims  to  be  the  best  obtainable,  and 
in  some  instances  the  seedsman  does  make  an  especial  effort  to 
keep  his  strains  pure  and  true  to  type.  Some  of  his  seeds  are 
grown  under  his  personal  supervision,  while  those  grown  by  con- 
tract  are  in  charge  of  men  who  have  spent  years  in  the  business 
and  take  special  care  to  keep  the  stocks  pure.  As  a  check  on  this 
work  some  seedsmen  maintain  trial  grounds  in  order  that  they 
may  acquire  personal  knowledge  of  the  various  stocks  before  they 
are  disseminated  among  their  customers.  Other '  seedsmen  may 
publish  catalogues  equally  as  attractive  and  make  as  strong  claims 
concerning  the  merits  of  their  strains,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  may  never  have  seen  the  stock  from  which  it  was  produced 
or  even  know  where  or  by  whom  grown,  but  simply  have  pur- 
chased the  seed  in  bulk  from  a  jobber,  securing  it  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

Another  practice  far  too  conmion  in  the  seed  business  is  that 
of  renaming  varieties.  In  a  test  of  cabbage  conducted  by  the 
writer  last  year,  the  variety  Jersey  Wakefield,  which  has  been  on 
the  market  since  about  1840,  was  grown  under  the  name  of  Early 
Pointed,  Earliest,  Standard  Early  and  Ifew  Greenpack.  In 
each  case  the  seed  was  purchased  a  few  months  previous  to  the 
time  it  was  sown  and  was  thought  to  be  a  distinct  variety. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  concerning  the  purchase  of  seeds,  it 
should  need  little  argument  to  show  the  importance  of  making  a 
preliminary  test  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  variety 
or  strain  previous  to  the  time  it  is  expected  to  be  used  for  the 
general  planting.    In  order  to  make  this  test  of  value,  seed  of  the 
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same  varietj  should  be  secured  from  different  Bources,  having 
enough  from  each  to  make  the  general  planting  the  following 
year  in  case  it  proved  Batiafaetory.  Having  secured  the  seed,  a 
liennination  test  should  bo  made  of  each  to  determine  its  value  in 
this  respect  as  well  as  to  obtain  an  index  to  the  rate  of  sowing. 
This  germination  test  will  probably  show  some  variations  within 
strains,  while  the  vigor  of  tlie  seedlings  will  also  probably  vary 
aa  may  be  seen  by  Fig.  376. 


till.  378.— Varia- 

ftTien  the  ffeld  planting  is  made,  fifty  plants  will  be  sufficient. 
As  they  approach  maturity,  a  study  of  the  respective  strains  will 
show  differences  regarding  general  type,  time  of  maturity,  solidity 
of  head  and  general  productiveness.  In  order  to  secure  accurate 
data,  weighings  should  be  made  of  the  heads  of  the  respective 
strains.  The  following  table  shows  the  variability  of  six  strains 
of  Jersey  Wakefield  cabbage  grown  the  past  season,  each  of  which 
was  purchased  from  a  seedsman  of  good  reputation. 

Yield  ixr  sere  Total  Yield  wji^^f 

Bee  No.  Date  plaDted  Ca  A  per  >en  beads 

Strain  1 May  5  2 .  33  tons  8 .  00  tons  1 .  65  lbs. 

Strain  2 May  5  3.17  tons  7.00  tons  1.45  lbs. 

Strains May  5  3.17  tons  7.50  tona  1.50  lbs. 

Strain  4 May  5  0.33  tons  8.00  tons  1.70  lbs. 

Strains May  5  5.00  tons  7.34  tons  1.60  lbs. 

Strain  6 5.00  tons  8.34  tons  1.70  lbs. 
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Strain  6  was  secured  from  a  private  grower  on  Long  Island 
who  advertised  seed  for  sale  at  $5  per  ponnd,  with  the  under- 
standing  that  the  purchaser  could  sow  half  of  it,  and  if  he  was 
not  pleased  with  the  result  at  the  close  of  the  season  could  return 
the  part  which  remained  and  have  the  charge  canceled,  or  if  it 
proved  satisfactory  pay  the  advertised  price.  A  study  of  the 
table  shows  that  the  seed  was  the  hest  of  the  test,  and  from  the 
standpoint  of  earliness  of  maturity  was  far  superior  to  strain  4. 
In  fact  it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in  the  financial  value  of 
the  crop  at  the  first  cutting  from  one  acre  would  approidmate 
$140.  The  test  also  shows  that  some  of  the  other  strains  were 
quite  desirable.  Thus  when  the  general  planting  is  made  the 
following  year  it  may  be  done  with  the  assurance  that  the  seed 
sown  will  give  reasonably  good  results.  Certainly  there  are  few 
operations  with  which  the  gardener  is  concerned  which  will  yield 
as  large  returns  for  the  time  and  money  invested. 

Fig.  377  shows  the  variation  in  strains  of  Charleston  Wakefield 
cabbage,  each  of  which  was  secured  from  a  different  seedsman. 

In  this  discussion  we  have  concerned  ourselves  only  with  the 
good  seed  question  with  respect  to  cabbage.  However,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  substantiate  the  belief  that  the  facts  her^ 
illustrated  are  applicable  to  vegetable  crops  in  general  as  well  as 
to  farm  crops. 


THE  SEED  BUSINESS  FROM  THE  DEALERS* 
STANDPOINT 

H,  W.  GoBDiNiER,  Thoy,  K.  Y. 

Here    we    picture    the    seed    business 
which,  in  at  least  one  respect,  is  the  most 
uuique  in  the  world.     I  refer  to  the  nou- 
warraiity  with  which  every  reliable  eeeds- 
man  sells  his  stock.     It  is  a  fact  that  we 
canuot  buy  a  pound  of  seed,  a  ton  of  seed, 
a  bushel  of  seed,  a  pint  of  seed,  from  any 
reliable  seedsman  that  does  not  contain  the 
following  statement,  either  on  the  package 
or  in  the  bag:   "  John  Doe  A:  Co.,  gives  no 
warranty,   express   or   implied,   as   to   de- 
scription,  quality,   productiveness  or   any  other  matter,   of  any 
seeds  they  sell.    They  will  not  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
crop.    If  the  purchaser  does  not  accept  the  seed  on  these  terms  it 
is  to  be  returned  at  once." 

With  almost  anything  else  we  buy  we  can  tell  something  of 
the  quality  of  the  goods,  and  that  about  which  we  do  not  know 
the  salesman  will  give  us  a  guarantee.  However,  the  seedsman 
will  guarantee  nothing.  Therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  the  seed 
business  is  one  in  which  the  good  reputation  of  the  seedsman 
counts  for  much  —  very  much.     Indeed,  it  is  his  stock  in  trade. 

WHERE  THE  SEED  COMES  FROM 

With  the  exception  of  peas,  beans,  com,  lettuce,  onions  and 
the  vine  seeds,  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  best  vegetable  seed 
comes  from  Europe,  From  Denmark  we  get  our  cauliflower  and 
varieties  of  selected  cabbage.  From  Germany  we  get  choice 
stocks  of  flower  seeds  end  selected  beets,  mangels,  vetches  and 
rapes.  Indeed,  we  get  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  our  flower  seed  from 
Germany,  with  the  exception  of  sweet  peas  which  are  grown  in 
California  on  about  3,000  acres.  From  France  we  get  seed  of 
the  finest  root  crops,  such  as  carrots,  parsnips  and  radishes,  and 
(13101 
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French-grown  celery  seed  commands  the  very  highest  price  in 
the  American  market.  (I  take,  the  following  quotations  from 
to-day's  list:  "  Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery,  true  French  stock, 
$18.00  per  pound.  American-grown  Golden  Self  Blanching  seed 
$5.00  per  pound.")  From  England  we  receive  various  seed 
crops,  especially  mangels,  turnips,  parsnips  and  herbs,  together 
with  special  varieties  of  sweet  peas.  From  Belgium  we  get 
the  sugar  beets  and  special  sorts  of  mangel-wurzel.  This  list 
is  by  no  means  complete,  but  I  simply  site  these  particular  vari- 
eties to  show  that  the  whole  world  contributes  its  share  of  seed 
for  American  growers. 

Cannot  we  produce  all  these  seeds  in  this  country  ?  We  can ; 
but  why  don't  we  ?  It  is  simply  a  question  of  expert  labor.  We 
buy  these  vegetable  seeds  in  Europe  and  devote  our  time  to  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  com,  cotton  and  various  other  crops. 

■  • 

HOW  THE  SEED  IS  BOUGHT 

The  seed  business  is  also  unique  in  its  uncertainty.  We  never 
know  what  quantity  of  seed  we  shall  receive,  for  contracts  are 
made  one,  two,  three  and  four  years  in  advance  of  the  harvest. 
Our  contracts  always  read  that  we  must  stand  the  shortage  on  any 
failure  of  the  crop,  but  the  contractor  agrees  to  plant  the  neces- 
sary acreage  to  produce  the  quantity  for  which  we  contract.  To- 
day I  contracted  with  an  English  house  for  the  growing  of  4,000 
pounds  of  Norbitan  Giant  Mangel  to  be  delivered  after  1917. 
I  need  just  this  amount  for  my  normal  trade.  How  much  will 
this  house  deliver  ?    I  have  not  the  least  idea.     • 

There  is  a  very  limited  open  market  for  the  big  seedsman  of 
the  country.  If  contracts  are  not  delivered  in  full  it  means  an 
almost  universal  shortage  in  that  particular  variety.  As  an  in- 
stance of  this  I  site  a  personal  case  which  occurred  this  year. 
I  had  a  contract  with  a  French  house  for  Golden  Self  Blanching 
celery,  but  the  crop  was  a  failure  and  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  me  to  buy  more  than  a  tenth  of  what  I  needed  for  my  normal 
trade,  and  this  was  purchased  in  the  open  market  at  an  advance 
of  270  per  cent,  over  the  price  at  which  the  seed  had  been 
contracted. 
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HOW    THE    SEED   IS    CARED   FOR 

When  the  seed  arrives  from  Europe  and  has  been  released  from 
the  custom  house,  it  is  delivered  immediately  to  our  warehouses. 
Then  comes  the  most  exacting  part  of  the  business,  known  as 
"  stocking  the  seed,"  and,  since  so  much  depends  upon  the  ae- 
curacy  of  this  work,  we  allow  only  one  man  to  stock  it.  On 
him  rests  the  entire  responsibility.  He  tags  each  bag  with  the 
English  name  of  the  seed  contained  therein  and  gives  to  each 
bag  a  distinctive  number  by  which  it  is  identified  while  the  seed 
is  in  our  hands.  If  this  man  makes  a  mistake  in  tagging,  his 
error  will  not  be  discovered  until  the  damage  has  been  done,  and 
then  not  by  ourselves  but  by  our  customers,  for  it  is  only  in 
the  growing  that  such  errors  are  brought  to  light. 

However,  we  generally  carry  a  two-years'  supply  and  make  a 
trial  planting  ourselves  to  determine  positively  the  exact  variety. 
Sometimes,  owing  to  short  crops,  we  can  not  make  such  a  trial; 
hence  we  protect  ourselves  with  the  non-warranty  I  mentioned. 
Wo  can  tell  nothing  about  our  stock  without  such  tests.  About 
thirty  varieties  of  radishes  are  listed,  each  distinct  as  to  color, 
size  and  shape,  yet  the  seed  is  all  alike.  We  also  list  about  fifty 
varieties  of  cabbage,  each  distinct  as  to  time  of  maturity  and  size 
and  habit  of  growth,  yet  the  seed  is  all  alike. 

The  number  is  entered  on  a  card  with  all  other  information, 
such  as  the  name  of  the  grower,  the  year  grown  and  the  variety 
and  test.  The  test,  however,  can  not  be  entered  until  100  seeds 
have  been  taken  from  each  bag  and  sent  to  the  official  tester  for 
germination  test.  After  the  report  of  the  test  is  returned  the 
seedsman  has  a  farily  complete  record  of  his  stock.  Is  it  correct  ? 
He  does  not  know  —  for  he  will  have  to  wait  one  full  season  to 
determine  that.  The  proof  of  the  record  is  only  in  the  grow- 
ing of  the  seed. 

We  have  now  the  only  positive  information  of  our  seed  stock 
available.  We  know  just  how  many  seeds  out  of  every  hundred 
will  grow  under  absolutely  perfect  conditions.  A  grower  may 
buy  that  very  lot,  and  it  may  never  show  up  in  the  garden.  He 
may  register  a  complaint  on  the  quality  or  the  variety  and  the 
poor  seedsman  will  hide  behind  his  non-warranty.  He  need 
not  say  that  the  seed  was  no  good  because  it  did  not  grow  for 
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him,  because  the  seedsman  can  look  up  his  records  and  learn  the 
exact  vitality  of  the  seed.  Perhaps  the  seed  did  not  grow  owing 
to  conditions  over  which  the  seedsman  had  no  control;  such  as 
poor  planting,  lack  of  water,  or  too  much  water,  or  for  want  of 
other  requirements  necessary  to  its  growth. 

I  know  there  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  seedsman  keeps  the 
good  stock  and  sells  the  dead.    While  he  does  not  keep  the  good 
stock,  he  nevertheless  does  sell  the  dead  stock.     He  sells  the 
spent,  or  dead,    celery  seed  to  wholesale  grocers  for  flavoring. 
He  sells  the  sj>ent  pumpkin  and  squash  seed  to  druggist  for  medic- 
inal uses.     The  spent  beans  and  peas  are  sold  for  food  in  the  large 
cities.    All  the  rest  of  his  dead  stock  he  really  and  truly  destroys. 
His  success  depends  entirely  upon  his  reputation  as  a  seeds- 
man and  this  in  turn  rests  solely  on  the  growing  quantity  and 
quality  of  his   seeds.      Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  non-warranty 
used  bv  everv  reliable  seedsman,  one  need  have  no  hesitancy  in 
placing  an  order   with   any  leading  seedsman  in  the  county,  for 
he  will  do  the   very   best  he  can  to  fill  it  only  with  high-grade 
seed  of  strong  vitality. 


GROWING  EARLY  PLANTS 

E.  H.  Hallett,  St.  Joknsbdry  CE>rTER,  Vt. 

A  auccessfiil  crop  from  the  gardffli  de- 
pends lai^ely  upon  the  plants  we  use. 
Many  lose  sight  of  this  and  use  anj-thing 
that  is  a  plant,  regardless  of  its  vitalifrv 
and  ability  to  produce. 

Let  us  ^rst  consider  that  plant  and  ani- 
mal are  practically  the  same  —  both  have 
to  eat,  drink  and  breathe  —  therefore  es- 
sentially they  should  be  cared  for  in  about 
the  same  way.   The  dairyman  of  today,  if 
he  wishes  to  raise  a  cow  that  is  a  great  pro- 
ducer, must  start  ns  soon  as  life  licjiiiis.     lie  nm&t  take  charge  of 
the  animal  every  day  seeing  that  it  has  the  proper  amount  of  feed, 
drink  and  air.     He  must  see  that  not  a  day  passes  but  that  the 
animal  increases  in  growth.     If  at  any  time  it  has  not  received 
the  necessary  feed  and  care  its  capacity  for  production  may  be 
injured. 

Plant  life  is  exactly  the  same.  We  find  when  talking  with 
people  about  plants  that  they  want  them  stocky,  well-colored  and 
vigorous  for  setting.  But  do  we  always  get  such?  No;  because 
we  do  not  take  enough  care  in  growing  them.  Often  we  wbo 
grow  for  the  market  are  so  eager  to  get  bigger  returns  from  the 
amount  of  space  that  the  plants  have  to  suffer. 


In  growing  early  plants  it  is  necessary,  especially  in  this  north- 
ern country,  to  have  a  greenhouse  for  sowing  the  seed  and  forcing 
to  the  time  of  transplanting.  Beginners  are  sometimes  frightened 
at  the  expense  of  this,  but  they  need  not  be,  for  a  bouse  that  ia 
small,  with  good  light  and  wcll-hcatpd  will  do  as  well  as  one 
costing  thousands  of  dollars.  Two  hundred  dollars  will  build  one 
in  which  50,000  plants  can  be  started  as  well  as  in  a  more 
expensive  house. 
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The  first  very  necessary  thing  is  heat.  We  find  the  seeds  them- 
selves are  very  sensitive  to  heat,  and  by  experimenting,  the  same 
seed  will  range  from  40  to  99  per  cent,  in  germination  according 
to  the  amount  of  heat.  We  find  the  nearer  75  degrees  the  tem- 
perature is  kept  the  better. 

SOWING   THE   SEED 

The  manner  of  sowing  the  seed  is  very  important.  The  old- 
time  way  of  sowing  broadcast  in  flats  or  beds  should  be  aban- 
doned. There  are  always  some  that  will  be  crowded  by  this  method 
and  thus  grow  slender  and  become  practically  worthless.  We 
would  recommend  always  sowing  all  seeds  in  rows.  This  will 
give  all  the  same  chance  if  covered  in  the  same  depth  and  all  re- 
ceive the  same  amount  of  sun  —  which  plants  need  very  much. 

Each  grower  must  determine  when  to  sow  his  seeds;  this  de- 
pends upon  the  time  they  usually  will  be  liable  to  go  into  open 
ground.  I  allow  about  six  weeks  for  tomatoes,  cabbage  and 
cauliflower,  and  twelve  weeks  for  celerv. 

Flowering  plants  may  be  grown  to  good  advantage  with  the 
vegetables  as  the  greenhouse  can  be  used  after  other  plants  are 
out  in  hotbeds.  The  following  flowers  are  most  called  for :  Asters, 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  Zinnias,  Salvias  and  Pansies.  Many  more 
plants  can  be  grown  per  square  foot. 

In  the  selection  of  flower  seeds,  buy  only  the  best  and  those 
that  have  been  tried  out.  One  docs  not  want  to  be  disappointed 
at  the  close  of  the  season  by  not  getting  large  and  handsome 
flowers. 

The  methods  of  growing  plants  are  practically  the  same  as 
for  vegetables. 

DISEASES 

Diseases  that  attack  plants  in  the  seed  bed  should  be  well 
looked  after.  Perhaps  the  one  having  done  the  greatest  amount 
of  damage  is  what  is  known  as  "  damping  off."  This  is  a  fungous 
disease  that  attacks  the  plants  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  is 
caused  by  an  over  amount  of  moisture  there.  This  excess  moisture 
soon  decays  the  shanks  of  the  plants  which  drop  over  and  in  time 
die.     Some  recommend  transplanting  as  soon  as  this  condition  is 
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found,  and  placing  sand  around  the  plant  when  set  We  find  that 
a  better  method  of  prevention  ia  by  covering  all  seeds  with  a  fine, 
sharp  sand,  instead  of  covering  with  the  same  soil.  This  gives  a 
very  quick  and  proper  drainage.  Since  adopting  this  method, 
seldom,  if  ever,  is  a  plant  found  diseased.  Care  should  he  taken  to 
keep  the  surface  quite  moist  until  the  plants  have  broken  the 
ground.  Then  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  work  must  be 
thoroughly  looked  after  —  that  not  an  hour  passes  but  what  the 
small  plants  grow.  Give  plenty  of  heat  aud  ventilatit^i  but  avoid 
heavy  draughts  directly  upon  the  plants. 


TRANSI'I.ANTIKO 

Transplanting  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  work.  Plants 
should  first  be  set  when  the  third  leaf  appears  and  should  he 
evenly  spaced  so  that  all  will  have  an  equal  chance  for  develop- 
ment of  the  root  aystem.  A  plant  without  roots  is  worthless. 
Some  fear  the  cutting  of  any  roots,  and  thus  advocate  potting 
plants  instead  and  shifting  from  time  to  time  as  growth  advances ; 
but  we  find  the  cutting  of  roots  by  transplanting  several  times 
produces  a  plant  capable  of  feeding  more  rapidly,  and  one  which 
will  produce  more  fruit. 
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Great  pains  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  inside  plants  to  become 
too  tender  before  removing  into  botbeds.  We  find  that  tomatoes 
and  celery  do  best  if  removed  to  botbeds  to  finisb  up.  Cabbage 
and  cauliflower  do  best  in  cold  frames. 

In  transplanting  tomatoes  into  beds  care  should  be  taken  to 
space  evenly.  Usually  good  plants  can  be  grown  three  by  five 
inches,  allowing  them  to  get  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  tall  when 
put  upon  the  market.  Keep  well  ventilated;  the  last  few  days 
the  glass  should  be  entirely  taken  off. 

Sometimes  the  green  aphis  works  havoc  with  them.  Tobacco 
smoke  will  rid  the  plants  o£  this  peat,  but  it  must  be  used  often 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  building  too  loii<;. 


Fig.  380. —  A  Cloth-Covered  Cold  Fkame 

PREPARINO  FOR   MARKET 

My  method  of  putting  up  for  the  trade  is  as  follows :  All  small 
plants  are  well  wrapped  in  damp  moss.  These  can  be  sent  by 
parcel  po.'^t  very  sntisfnetorily.  Tomatoes  are  more  trouble.  They 
are  shipped  in  hoses  or  flats  nine  by  twelve  inches,  and  three 
inches  deep,  with  a  strip  of  shingle  nailed  in  each  comer  of  the 
box.  The  plants  are  cut  out  and  placed  upright  in  these  boxes, 
which  hold  just  twelve  plants,  after  which  twine  is  tied  around 
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the  tops  of  strips.  This  keeps  the  plants  from  tipping  and  being 
damaged.  They  may  be  shipped  by  freight  or  express  without 
trouble. 

Grow  only  good  plants  and  good  prices  can  always  be  obtained 
for  them. 

RETAIL   PRICES   RECEIVED 

The  following  is  what  we  receive  for  the  different  plants: 
Tomato^,  50  cents  per  dozen;  cabbage,  50  cents  per  hundred; 
cauliflower,  $1.00  per  hundred;  celery,  90  cents  per  hundred; 
peppers,  30  cents  per  dozen.  For  Asters,  Petunias,  Zinnias  and 
Verbenas  we  receive  25  cents  per  dozen;  for  Salvias,  50  cents  per 
dozen;  Pansies,  25  cents  per  dozen. 

After  giving  a  brief  outline  of  growing  early  plants,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  to  be  successful  in  the  growing  of  plants  and 
vegetables  one  must  love  plant  life.  He  must  know  the  exact 
needs  of  each  plant;  he  must  be  quick  to  detect  insect  pests  and 
plant  diseases  and  immediately  apply  a  remedy.  Only  a  few  hours 
sometimes  will  mean  the  1688  of  the  entire  crop.  It  is  better  to 
use  a  preventive  rather  than  risk  the  use  of  cure  later. 


DISEASES  OF  VEGETABLES 

Professor  .T.  C.  Jaqger 


CAUSKK   OF    DISE.VSES 

Diseases  of  plants  result  from  several 
causes.  Unsuitable  soil  and  weatlier  or 
improper  cultural  methods  are  often  the 
cause  of  unhealthy  plants.  Insects  arc 
more  or  less  injutious  to  all  crops.  Manv 
diseases  result  from  tlie  growth  within  af- 
fected plants  of  minute  parasitic  plants 
known  as  fungi  and  bacteria.  Other  dis- 
eases, which  appear  to  be  of  importance  in 
Xew  York  State  to  the  growers  of  the 
v^etables  treated  in  this  bulletin,  are 
briefly  discussed. 

METHODS    OF    CONTROL 

Vegetables  can  not  be  cured  of  disease  as  can  men  and  animals. 
They  must  be  protected  from  the  attack.  The  method  of  control 
to  be  employed  for  a  given  disease  is  determined  by  its  cause  and 
by  the  nature  o£  the  crop  attacked.  Evidently  diseases  resulting 
from  conditions  of  soil,  weather  or  culture  can  be  avoided  In- 
making  conditions  suitable  or  by  growing  crops,  varieties  or  strains 
of  plants  which  are  not  injured  by  the  eondition.s.  Control  meas- 
ures to  be  employed  against  the  many  diseases  resulting  from 
the  attacks  of  parasitic  fungi  and  bacteria  depend  primarily  on 
the  nature  and  habits  of  the  parasite. 

Crop  Rotation.  Many  parasites  live  from  year  to  year  in  the 
soil  and  will  die  out  and  disappear  if  crops  are  so  rotated  that 
susceptible  crops  are  not  grown  in  an  infested  field  for  a  few 
years. 

Soil  Sterilization.     Several  diseases,  resulting  from  parasitic 

organisms  which  gain  entrance  to  the  plants  from  the  soil,  are 

very  effectively  controlled  by  soil  sterilization.    This  treatment  is 
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limited  by  its  high  cost  to  use  in  greenhouses,  plant  beds  and 
similar  places,  where  small  areas  bring  large  returns. 

Steaming  is  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  sterilization.  Three 
methods  are  commonly  used.  A  galvanized  iron  pan,  five  to  ten 
mches  in  depth  and  any  convenient  size,  is  inverted  over  the  soil 
and  live  steam  passed  into  it.  A  drag-like  arrangement  with 
many  perforated  perpendicular  pieces  which  are  jabbed  down  into 
the  soil  is  occasionally  used.  Many  prefer  to  lay  perforated  iron 
or  galvanized  pipes  in  the  soil  horizontally  at  a  depth  of  two  to 
seven  inches  and  a  foot  or  more  apart,  covering  the  surface  with 
canvas  or  paper  to  hold  the  heat.  A  steam  boiler  giving  at  least 
40  pounds  pressure,  and  better  80  to  100,  should  be  used.  Steam 
is  usnally  applied  for  one  to  two  hours.  For  the  treatment  to  be 
fully  effective  all  parts  of  the  soil  to  a  somewhat  greater  depth 
than  worked  must  be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  around  200 
d^ees,  Fahrenheit,  and  held  at  that  temperature  for  a  time. 

Drenching  the  soil  with  formaldehyde  solution  is  sometimes 
as  effective  as  steaming,  but  can  be  recommended  only  for  very 
small  areas.  I^se  one  pint  of  40  per  cent,  formaldehyde  to  six  or 
seven  gallons  of  water,  and  apply  with  a  sprinkler  at  the  rate 
of  one  gallon  per  square  foot.  A  weaker  solution  is  often  recom- 
mended but  can  not  be  relied  on  to  give  satisfactory  results.  Crops 
must  not  be  started  until  two  weeks  after  the  application. 

Clean  Seed  and  Seed  Treatment,  Several  parasitic  fungi  and 
bacteria  are  perpetuated  in  or  on  the  seeds  of  the  crops,  and  the 
resulting  diseases  can  be  wholly  or  in  part  controlled  by  selecting 
seed  free  from  the  parasite  or  by  treating  the  seed  to  kill  the 
parasite.  Where  the  parasite  is  within  the  seed,  methods  of  killing 
it  have  not  been  determined,  and  the  selection  of  disease-free  seed 
must  be  practiced.  Parasites  on  the  surface  can  usually  be  killed 
by  a  short  soaking  in  a  weak  solution  of  formaldehyde  or  corrosive 
sublimate. 

Resistant  Varieties.  One  of  the  most  promising  methods  of 
controlling  vegetable  diseases  is  by  the  development  and  use  of 
disease  resistant  varieties  and  strains.  There  are  very  few  strains 
and  varieties  of  vegetables  which  resist  disease,  but  there  are 
suflScient  to  indicate  great  possibilities.  Growers  can  accomplish 
considerable  in  obtaining  more  resistant  varieties  and  strains.    If 
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a  plant  is  decidedly  more  free  from  disease  than  its  neighbors, 
save  seed  from  it  and  try  it  out  the  next  year.  Plant  different 
varieties  and  examine  for  differences  in  disease  resistance. 

Spraying.  Many  blight  and  dead  spot  diseases  can  be  controlled 
by  applying  some  material  which  is  destructive  to  the  caiisal 
parasite  but  harmless  to  the  crop.  For  perfect  control  all  sus- 
ceptible parts  must  be  kept  coated  with  the  spray  material  in 
order  to  prevent  entrance  of  the  parasite,  for  once  entrance  has 
been  gained  spraying  is  useless.  Spray  before  rains,  not  after, 
for  the  parasite  requires  moisture  to  gain  entrance  to  a  plant,  and 
well-made  ^ray  mixtures  do  not  wash  off.  Bordeaux  is  the  stand- 
ard material  for  vegetable  spraying.  For  fruits  lime-sulphur 
has  largely  taken  the  place  of  bordeaux,  but  it  has  in  no  case  been 
sufficiently  tested  on  vegetables  to  warrant  its  substitution  for 
bordeaux.  Careful  tests  have  shown  that  in  some  cases  lime- 
sulphur  actually  checks  the  growth  of  vegetables. 

Bordeaux,  5-5-50,  wliieli  is  the  formula  usually  used,  consists 
of  5  pounds  copper  sulphate,  5  pounds  hij2:li-grade  stone  lime  and 
50  gallons  water.  The  copper  sulphate  is  divssolved  by  suspend- 
ing in  a  sack  in  the  top  of  a  few  gallons  of  water  in  a  wooden 
vessel.  The  stone  lime  is  slaked  in  a  separate  vessel  by  adding 
water  a  little  at  a  time.  Both  are  then  diluted  to  25  gallons  and 
poured  together  in  this  diluted  condition.  After  thorough  stirring 
the  mixture  is  rcadv  for  use.  Fresh  hvdrated  lime  mav  be  used 
in  place  of  the  stone  lime.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  lime 
being  high-grade  and  fresh,  get  an  ounce  of  yellow  prussiato  of 
potash  at  a  drug  store,  dissolve  it  in  a  pint  of  water,  and  add  a 
few  drops  to  the  well  stirred  bordeaux.  If  the  solution  shows  no 
change  in  color  the  bordeaux  is  all  right,  but  if  it  turns  dark 
brown  as  soon  as  it  strikes  the  bordeaux,  the  lime  was  either 
low-grade  or  air-slaked,  and  the  bordeaux  will  burn  foliage  if 
used.  Add  lime  from  a  fresh  supply  until  the  prussiate  solution 
does  not  change  color. 

Where  smooth  glossy  plants  like  asparagus  are  sprayed,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a  sticker  with  the  bordeaux.  Boil  2  pounds 
resin,  1  pound  sal  soda  crystals  and  1  gallon  water  in  an  iron 
kettle  until  clear,  which  requires  one  to  one  and  one-half  hours. 
Add  this  to  50  to- 100  gallons  of  bordeaux. 
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For  best  results  in  spraying  at  least  100  pounds  pressure  must 
be  used.  It  is  usually  impossible  to  obtain  over  50  pounds  pres- 
sure with  hand  sprayers.  By  eicpending  much  time  and  labor 
satisfactory  spraying  can  be  done  on  small  areas  with  hand  spray- 
ers, but  they  are  out  of  the  question  for  field  work.  Use  a  horse- 
drawn  sprayer  which  derives  power  from  the  wheel  or  a  gasoline 
engine. 

GENERAL  DISEASES 

Damping  Off.  Seedlings  and  weak  soft  plants  are  subject  to 
rotting  off  at  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  consequent  toppling  over. 
Damping  off  is  most  injurious  to  plants  grown  indoors  or  under 
crowded  conditions.  The  disease  results  from  the  attack  of  any 
one  of  several  species  of  fungi. 

Injury  can  often  be  largely  avoided  by  so  regulating  moisture, 
temperature,  ventilation  and  spacing  of  plants  as  to  produce  as 
stocky,  vigorous  plants  as  possible.  High  temperatures  and  an 
excess  of  moisture  favor  the  growth  of  the  causal  fungi  and  should 
be  avoided.  Where  trouble  with  damping  off  has  been  experi- 
enced it  may  be  expected  that  the  same  soil  will  continue  to  give 
more  or  less  trouble.  This  can  be  overcome  to  a  large  extent  by 
using  new  soil  or  by  sterilizing,  for  which  see  soil  sterilization. 

Root  Knot  or  Nematode  OaiU.  Root  galls  (Fig.  381),  varying 
in  diameter  from  one-thirty-second  to  one-half  inch,  occur  on  a 
great  variety  of  plants,  resulting  in  diminished  vigor  and  de- 
creased yields.  •  They  are  due  to  the  entrance  into  the  roots  from 
the  soil  of  microscopic  worms.  In  this  climate  injury  usually 
occurs  only  in  greenhouses,  for  outside  the  worms  are  largely 
killed  by  the  cold  of  winter.  In  badly  infested  houses  lettuce 
and  radishes  are  not  appreciably  injured,  but  the  yield  from 
tomatoes  is  noticeablv  lowered  and  cucumbers  are  almost  a  failure. 
Thorough  steam  sterilization  of  the  soil  is  the  only  remedy  that 
can  be  relied  on  to  eradicate  the  disease. 

ASPARAGUS 

Rust  {Puccinia  ctsparagi  DC),  Fig.  382.  Rust  is  the  most 
common  disease  of  asparagus  and  very  destructive  in  some  sec- 
tions. Disease  lesions  do  not  occur  on  shoots  cut  for  market  but 
older  bushy  tops  become  covered  with  reddish  or  black  pustules. 
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The  life  of  affected  tops  is  considerably  shorteued,  thus  preventing 
the  normal  manufacture  and  storage  of  food  in  the  roota  and 
abortening  the  succeeding  season's  yield. 

Bordeaux,  5-5-50,  with  resin  sticker  added,  applied  three  to 
five  times  at  intervals  of  ten  days  after  cutting  ceases,  reduces 


the  amount  of  disease.  Spraying  has  not  proved  generally  satis- 
factory on  account  of  expense  and  incomplete  control.  The  de- 
velopment of  disease  resistant  strains  bids  fair  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem.    The  T'nited  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  bred  a 
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Fia.  3S2.— AsPABAOtFS  BuET 
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strain  of  asparagus  which  is  itnmune  to  the  disease  under  Massa- 
chusetts conditions  and  seed  has  been  distributed  for  trial  in 
other  localities, 

BEAN 

Anthracnoge  (Colletoirichum  Itnd&muthianum  Bri,  &  Cav.), 
Fig.  383.  This  is  a  fungous  disease  also  known  as  rust  or  pod  spot. 
Rusty  brown  or  reddish  sunken  spots  occur  on  the  pods  with  simi- 
lar spots  on  leaves  and  Btema.  Seed  from  disease-free  regions  or 
from  selected  disease-free  pods  will,  it  is  believed,  produce  dis- 
ease-free crops.  Seed  treatment  or  hand  picking  of  seed  is 
useless.     Spraying  has  not  been  profitable. 


Pio,  383. —  Beak  AsTiiBASOfiosE 

Blight  (Pseudomonas  phaseoU  Erw.  Smith),  Fig.  384,  Irr^n^* 
lar  water-soaked  patches  appear  on  leaves,  stems  and  pods,  whioh 
later  become  dried  out  and  brownish  in  color.  Diseased  seed  i.-; 
the  main  source  of  the  bacterium  which  causes  the  disease,  Stat(>- 
ments  above  in  regard  to  the  control  of  anthracnose  are  largely 
applicable. 
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CABBAGE 

Blade  Rot  {Psevdomonas  Cam- 
pestrUErw.  Smith).  This  disease 
is  readily  distingui^ed  by  the 
presence  of  brown  or  black  veins 
in  leavee  and  cross  sections  of  leaf 
staib  and  plant  stems.  Badly 
iSectei  plants  are  stunted  and 
many  of  the  lower  leaves  may  drop 
off.  The  disease  originates  from 
iHb  presence  of  a  parasitic  bacte- 
riiim  either  on  the  seed  or  in  the 
soil.  All  danger  of  disease  from 
seed  is  removed  by  soaking  for  fif- 
teen minutes  in  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive Bublimate,  one  ounce  dis- 
solved in  seven  gallons  of  water,  or 
in  formaldehyde,  one  pint  to  thir^ 
gallons  of  water.  Susceptible 
crops  should  not  be  grown  on  soil 
where  the  disease  has  occurred 
until  a  few  years  have  elapsed. 
Cauliflower,  rape,  kale,  turnips, 
wild  mustard  and  other  cruciferous 
plants  are  also  susceptible.  ^«-  384.- Bean  Blight 

Club  Root  (PlasTnodiophora  bTossicae  Wor.),  Fig.  385.  Un- 
si^tly  swellings  occur  on  the  roots  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  tur- 
nips, radishes,  abepards  purse,  wild  mustard  and  other  re- 
lated plants.  The  causal  parasite  lives  in  the  soil.  It  is  best 
wntrolled  by  rotating  crops  so  that  a  susceptible  crop  is  grown 
on  a  given  field  only  every  fourth  to  seventh  year,  but  in  the 
meantime  the  field  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  on  account  of  the 
^"seeptibility  of  many  weeds.  If  infested  soil  miist  be  used  apply 
lime  at  the  rate  of  three  to  five  tons  per  acre.  Apply  and  harrow 
into  the  soil  the  fall  before  planting,  or  better,  a  year  or  two 
before. 
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Pig.  385. —  Clvb  Root  of  Cabdaqe 
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CAl'LI  FLOWER 

Black  Kot  "and  Club  Root,  discussed  under  cabbage,  are  tbe 
iinportant  diseases. 

CELEET 

Blight  (Septoria  petroselijia  Desm.,  var.  apii  Br,  &  Cav.), 
Fig.  386.  It  is  probable  that  tbe  yellowing  of  celery  leaves,  result- 
ing from  unfavorable  soil  and  weather  conditions,  is  sometimes 


Pio,  386, —  Celkkt  Blioht 

called  blight.  True  blight  is,  however,  caused  only  by  the  attack 
of  a  fungus.  It  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  all  other 
troubles  by  the  presence  of  brown  dead  spots  in  the  leaves  and 
rusty  brown  areas  on  the  stalks,  in  both  of  which  there  occur 
small  black  specks,  readily  observed  only  on  close  observation. 
Thorongh  spraying  with  bordeaux,  5-5-50,  effectively  controls  the 
disease.  It  can  sometimes  be  checked  to  a  certain  extent  by  begin- 
ning spraying  after  it  has  appeared,  but  generally  satisfactory 
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results  are  obtained  only  where  spraying  is  begun  as  soon  as  the 
plants  become  established  in  the  field  and  repeated  at  regular 
intervals  throughout  the  season.     Spray  every  ten  days. 

Pinh  Rot  (Sclerotinia  liberttana  Fuckel),  Figs.  387  and  388. 
This  fungous  rot  is  sometimes  very  destructive  to  celery  in 
trenches  and  rarely  in  cold  storage.  Many  other  rot  fungi  attack 
stored  celery,  but  none  cause  such  a  rapid  and  complete  decay. 
The  disease  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  presence  on  softened 
parts  of  dense  cottony  wefts  of  mold,  within  which  black  irregular 
bodies  1/32  to  3/8  inch  in  diameter  are  developed.  These  are  the 
resting  bodies  of  the  fungus  and  serve  the  purpose  of  seeds.  The 
same  fungus  attacks  lettuce,  carrots,  cabbage  and  other  plants. 
It  can  always  be  distinguished  by  the  mold  and  resting  bodies. 

Control  methods  are  uncertain.  Probably  much  can  be  done  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  disease  on  all  attacked  plants  by  diligently 
removing  and  destroying  all  diseased  material  bearing  the  fungus 
resting  bodies.  Celery  trenches  should  be  ventilated  as  much  as 
possible,  for  heat  and  moisture  favor  the  growth  of  the  fungus. 

CORN 

Smut  (UstUago  zeae  Ung.).  The  familiar  smut  boils  occur 
on  corn  wherever  it  is  grown  and  often  results  in  noticeable 
losses.  The  causal  fungus  remains  in  the  soil  from  year  to  year 
or  is  brought  in  with  manure  where  infested  com  is  fed.  The 
fungus  is  killed  in  silos.  Crop  rotation  and  the  use  of  unin- 
fested  manure  reduces  the  disease.  Go  through  the  fields  several 
times  each  year  and  cut  out  and  bum  the  smut  boils  before  they 
burst  open.  This  continued  yearly  will  result  in  continued  dimi- 
nution of  smut. 

CUCUMBER 

WM  {Bacillus  tracheiphilus  Erw.  Smith),  Fig.  389.  Usually 
whole  plants  show  a  rather  sudden  wilting  with  no  apparent  cause. 
The  disease  results  from  the  clogging  of  the  water  vessels  of  the 
plant  by  a  bacterium,  which  gains  entrance  to  healthy  plants 
largely  through  the  feeding  punctures  of  striped  beetles  and  other 
insects.  Cantaloupes,  pumpkins  and  squashes  are  also  subject  to 
the  disease.  Sure  methods  of  control  are  unknown,  but  it  is 
probable  that  crop  rotation,  the  early  removal  and  destruction  of 
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Flo.  387.—  Celery  Pink  Rot 
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diseased  plants,  and  the  oontrol  of  striped  beetles  and  other  insect 
enemies  are  of  value. 

Downy  Mildew  {Plasmopora  cubensis  Humphrey),  Fig.  390, 
This  is  a  very  destructive  disease  to  both  cucumbers  oud  canta- 
loupes in  regions  where  it  commonly  occurs,  but  outside  of  Long 
If^laad  it  seems  to  appear  only  occasionally  in  this  state.    The  first 


Fio.  389. —  OuriTMTiER  Wilt 

i^mptom  is  the  appeamiicc  of  yellowish  angular  spots  In  tlie  older  ' 
leaves,  whieb  increase  in  number  and  size,  spreading  to  younger 
leaves  and  finally  killing  practically  all  leaves. 

Thorough  spraying  with  bordeaux,  5-5-50,  controls  the  disease 
and  is  very  profitable  where  it  is  deatriictive.  Uegin  spraying 
when  the  vines  begin  to  mn  and  repeat  every  week  or  ten  days 
thronghout  the  season.  There  is  little  use  to  b^n  spraying  after 
ibe  disease  appears, 

7>af  nn/f  FniH  Spot  Diseases.  Tbere  are  several  distinct 
diseases,  resulting  from  the  attacks  of  several  species  of  fungi. 
which  cause  dead  spots  in  leaves  and  fruits.  A^'here^'er  sufl^- 
ciently  destructive  to  warrant  control  measures,  all  can  be  pre- 
vented by  spraying  as  for  downy  mildew. 
6 
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White  Pickle,  Fig,  391.  Fruita  are  light  colored  and  stunted. 
They  are  often  mottled  with  yellow  and  green.  The  green  blotches 
may  stand  out  as  warta.  Tho  leaves  turn  yellow  and  affected 
plants  eventually  die.  The  disease  has  been  known  only  a  few 
years  but  occurs  in  many  localities.  Nothing  is  known  in  regard 
to  its  nature,  cause  or  remedies.  The  samo  or  a  very  similar 
disease  is  destructive  to  greenhouse  cucumbers  in  some  localities. 


Via.  S90.— CccDMBEBa  Dowirr  Mildew  —  eablt  Staob 

LETTUCE 

Tip  Bum.  The  edges  of  the  leaves  die  and  tiim  brown,  making 
the  product  less  salable  and  in  severe  cases  decreasing  yields. 
Various  combinations  of  climatic  conditions,  resulting  in  a  too 
rapid  loss  of  moisture  from  the  lettuce  leaves,  are  responsible  for 
the  disease.  It  ia  usually  brought  about  by  two  or  three  warm, 
moist  days,  resulting  in  a  soft,  watery  growth,  followed  by  a  warm, 
bright  day,  when  there  is  a  rapid  loss  of  moisture.    Under  glass 
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such  conditions  can  be  avoided  but  no  remedy  is  known  for  out- 
door lettuce.  Tbe  only  hope  lies  in  obtaining  varieties  or  strains 
less  subject  to  the  diseaBe. 

Rhizodonia  Hoi  {Coriicium  vagum  B.  &  C,  var.  solani  Burt), 
Fig.  392.  This  is  a  very  destructive  disease  of  outdoor  lettuce  in 
this  state  and  is  of  considerable  importance  in  greenhouses.  The 
rot  b^na  where  the  bottom  leaves  rest  on  the  ground  and  gradu- 
ally works  up  into  the  bead,  destroying  the  blades  of  the  leaves 
and  usually  leaving  the  midribs  and  stem  more  or  less  intact. 
Under  glass,  care  in  watering,  so  as  to  keep  the  leaves  and  surface 


Pro.  391, —  Cucumber  White  Picklk 

of  the  soil  as  dry  as  possible,  usually  holds  the  disease  in  check. 
Outdoors  little  can  be  done  towards  controlling  it,  but  thorough 
drainage  and  frequent  cultivation  are  of  value.  In  greenhouses 
soil  sterilization,  preferably  by  steaming,  insures  crops  free  from 
the  disease,  but  is  out  of  the  question  for  fields  on  account  of  cost, 
Botryiis  Rot  (Botrytis  cinerea  Pers.).  This  rot  is  of  no 
importance  outdoors  hut  is  occasionally  destructive  under  glass. 
IHseased  parts  are  covered  with  a  dirty  grey  fuzzy  mold.     The 
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disease  attacks  mainly  weak  plants  and  can  be  largely  avoided  by 
obtaining  a  strong  vigorous  growth.  Soil  sterilization  is  prob- 
ably of  little  or  no  value. 

Sclerotinia  Rot  (Sclerotinia  libertiana  Fuckel).  This  disease 
appears  to  be  of  minor  importance  in  this  state.  Attacked  plants 
very  quickly  collapse  into  a  soft  slimy  mass.  It  is  caused  by  the 
sane  fungus  as  celery  pink  rot  and  can  be  recognized  by  the 
meld  and  fungus  resting  bodies  mentioned  under  that  heading. 
Blif  disease  can  be  practically  eliminated  from  both  greenhouse 

t  outdoor  beds  by  the  early  removal  and  destruction  of  affected 
in  each  crop.     Soil  sterilization  is  effective. 


MUSKMELON    OB    CANTELOUPE 

"  3ka  important  diseases  are,  with  the  exception  of  white  pickle, 
^W'Wme  as  of  cucumber  and  the  same  remedies  are  effective. 

ONION 

'8mut  {Vrocystis  cepvlae  Frost),  Fig.  393.  This  disease  is 
dhrtruetive  in  many  localities  where  onions  have  been  grown  for 
aimral  vears  with  little  or  no  rotation.  It  attacks  onlv  onions 
fgamn  from  seed.  Black  streaks  occur  in  leaves  and  bulbs,  which 
liAen  broken  open  are  found  to  be  filled  with  a  dark  powder 
nmlar  to  the  smut  powder  of  the  familiar  grain  smuts.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus  which  gains  entrance  to  the  young 
Mfldlings  from  the  soil. 

application  of  a  weak  formaldehyde  solution  in  the  furrow 
the  seed  at  planting  time  is  a  satisfactory  and  extensively 
•ttlS  remedy.  The  solution  is  made  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of 
wt^TfBT  cent,  formaldehyde  to  25  gallons  of  water.  It  is  applied 
tflf^k^  Tate  of  1 50  gallons  or  more  per  acre  bv  means  of  a  can  and 
Hyifoeiy  tube  attached  to  the  seed  drill.  Heavy  rains  within  24 
IfjnB  after  planting  may  greatly  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the 
tttatment.  A  mixture  of  100  pounds  powdered  sulphur  and  50 
pOOBiiB  lime,  drilled  into  the  furrow  with  the  seed,  is  of  value,  but 
ill  general  less  efficient  than  formaldehyde. 

Blight  (Peronospora  schleideniana  T)e  Barv).  This  is  a  fun- 
cons  disease  similar  to  potato  blight.  Thorough  spraying  at 
regular  inten^als  of  about  ten  days  with  bordeaux,  5-5-50,  con- 
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taining  resin  Bticker  might  be  ol  value  in  preventing  it.  The 
disease  usually  appears  onlj  occasionally  and  then  often  not  until 
late  in  the  season.  Crops  are  only  occasionally  noticeably  short- 
ened.    Present  information  does  not  warrant  spraying. 


Fig.  393. —  OmoN  Suut;  All  Diseased  Except  Thi 


Blight  {Mycosphaerella  pinodes  Berk.  &  Blox.).  Fig.  394. 
Tliis  disease  causes  marked  losses  in  many  localities  where  peas 
are  extensively  grown.  Brown  rotten  spots  appear  on  the  stems 
of  young  plants  and  later  dead  spots  develop  in  leaves  and  pods. 
The  disease  results  from  the  attack  of  a  fungus  which  lives  over 
winter  in  the  seed  and  in  pea  roots,  stubble  and  straw.     Practice 
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Fig.  384. —  Pka  Blisht 
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crop  rotation.  Do  not  put  pea  straw  on  land  where  peas  are  to  be 
grown.  The  disease  is  introduced  into  tields  with  manure  where 
pea  vines  are  fed,  but  the  disease  germs  are  killed  where  the  vines 
are  used  as  silage.  Use  seed  from  disease-free  crops.  Blackish 
brown  spots  on  seed  are  a  sure  indication  of  the  disease. 

tomato 

Blight  (Phytophthora  infestans  DeBary).  The  potato  blight 
fungus  occasionally  attacks  tomatoes,  producing  a  similar  blight 
Spraying  with  bordeaux,  5-5-50,  will  check  the  disease  and  is 
advisable  when  it  appears.  Systematic  spraying,  as  for  potatoes, 
probably  would  not  be  profitable. 

Leaf  Mold  {Cladosporium  fulvum  Cke.).  Yellow  and  dead 
areas,  covered  on  the  lower  surface  by  an  olivaceous  mold,  appear 
in  the  leaves.  This  is  primarily  a  greenhouse  disease.  Thorough 
spraying  with  bordeaux,  5-5-50,  every  ten  days  is  usually  recom- 
mended. Spraying  has,  however,  not  proved  generally  satisfac- 
tory. The  disease  can  be  largely  avoided  by  keeping  the  tomato 
foliage  and  the  greenhouse  atmosphere  as  dry  as  possible. 

Leaf  Spot  {Septoria  lycopersici  Speg.).  Small  angular  dead 
spots  occur  in  the  leaves  eventually  causing  them  to  dry  and  fall. 
Stems  and  fruits  are  also  spotted.  Three  or  four  applications 
of  bordeaux,  5-5-50,  early  in  the  season  are  said  to  control  it 

Blossom  End  Bat.  The  blossom  ends  of  half  gro^\^l  and  larger 
fruits  become  black  and  more  or  less  sunken.  The  nature  of  the 
disease  is  not  fully  known.  Various  soil  conditions,  including 
a  sudden  decrease  in  water  supply,  favor  it.  Varieties  are  said 
to  differ  in  susceptibility. 


i 


SOME  INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  VEGETABLES 

Gi,EN.\  \V.  Herrick 

Fiofesaor  of  Economic  Entomulogy,  Cornell  University,  ItbiLca,  N.  Y. 
CABBAUE    ttOOT-MAtiUUT 

The  cabbage  root-maggot  {Pefjomya  hrassicw)  is  one  of  the 
serious  pests  to  cabbage  in  New  York  State.  The  parent  insect 
of  the  ma^ot  is  a  small  fly  (Fig,  395)  which  resembles  in  gen- 
eral appearance  the  Iioiise-fly,  but  is  considerably  smaller,  being 
ouJy  about  one-tiftb  of  an  inch  in  length.      The  flies  appear  in 


Fig.  395. —  Cabbage   Boot   Maogot    (Greatly    Enlarged) 

the  spring,   iisnally   the    tii-st   half   tif    May,    and    deposit   thoir 

whitish  epgfi  on  the  soil  or  in  crevices  of  the  soil  close  to  the  stem 

of  the  cabbage  plant.     Here  the  eggs  hutch  and  the  maggots  attack 

[1341] 
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the  plant,  eating  out  small  channels  along  the  underground  part 
of  the  stem  and  the  roots.  If  the  maggots  are  present  in  any 
numbers  the  plant  will  begin  to  wilt  in  a  few  days  and  eventually 
will  die.  In  three  or  four  weeka  the  maggots  become  full-grown 
and  change  to  brown  oval  objects  termed  puparia,  which  are 
usually  an  inch  or  so  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  about  two 
weeks  an  adult  fly  emerges  from  each  of  the  puparia  and  is  soon 
ready  to  deposit  eggs  for  a  second  brood.  The  insect  passes  the 
winter  as  a  puparium  in  the  soil.  This  insect  is  a  serious  pest 
of  cabbage  plants  in  the  seed-bed  as  well  as  of  plants  after  they 
are  set  in  the  &eld. 

Control.      Plants  in  the  seed-bed  may  be  protected  by  sttttiug 
up  boards  on  edge  about  the  bed  and  then  nailing  muslin  across 
the  top.     The  dirt  should 
'  be  heaped  up  around  the 
lower  edges  of  the  boards 
in  order  to  prevent  the  flies 
from  crawling  under  and 
gtiining     access     to     the 
'  plants.   The  muslin  should 
be  removed  about  ten  days 
before  transplanting  time 
so  as  to  harden  the  plants 
and  prepare  them  for  set- 
ting in  the  field. 

Plants  in  the  field  are 

best  protected  by  placing 
Pig.  396. — (a)  Tarred  Paper  Card  Prop,  l       „       i      »  „,^      „„,„_ 
ERLY  Pl-t  On;  (b)  A  Card  Carelebsly   hexagonal     tarred     paper 
Applied  That  Will  Not  Prevent  cards  about  the  stems  close 

to  the  soil.  These  cards  can  be  purchased  ready  cut  from  Joseph 
Harris  Co.,  Coldwater,  X,  Y.,  at  $1,50  per  thousand.  They  can 
be  quickly  and  economically  applied  in  the  field  (Fig.  396), 

IMPOKTED  CABBAGE   WOEM 

The  imported  cabbage  worm  (Pontia  rapce)  is  known  as  the 
white  cabbage  butterfly  and  although  it  is  common  now  wherever 
cabbages  are  grown  in  the  ITnitcd  States,  it  is  a  European  insect 
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and  came  into  New  Yoii  State  about  1868  or  1870.  The  parwit 
butterflv  has  two  pairs  of  large,  strong,  white  wings.  Each  of  the 
front  wings  has  a  black  patch  in  the 
oater  comer  and  one  or  two  black 
dots  near  the  outer  edge  (Fig.  397). 
The  butterflies  appear  early  in  the 
spring,  and  the  mother  insect  soon  be- 
frins  to  deposit  her  whitish  or  pale 
vellow  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the  cabr 
bage.  one  in  a  place.  These  hatch  in 
about  five  davs,  and  the  tiny  green 
worms  appear.  The  velvety  green 
caterpillars  become  full  grown  in 
about  two  weeks  and  each  one  trans- 
forms to  a  pupa  which,  owing  to  its 
peculiar     appearance     and     silvery 

markings     is     called     a     chrysalis. 

TL      -  .  ■        ■      ii        i_         1  ■      Fio.      367. —  The      Imported 

The  insect  remains  in  the  chrysalis  cabbaob  Buttewtly;  Male 
stage  from  one  to  two  weeks  when  the  Above,  Feuale  Below 
bntterfiy  appears,  thus  completing  the  life  cycle  (Fig.  398).  There 
are  at  least  three  broods  in  New  York.  It  hibernates  as  a  chrysalis. 
Control.  The  caterpillars  riddle  the  outer  leaves  of  the  plant 
and  crawl  down  into  the  head,  where  they  injure  and  soil  the 
tender  white  leaves. 


This  cabbage  pest  is  best  controlled  by  spraying  the  cabbages 
with  arsenate  of  lead,  3  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water,  or  with 
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paris  green  1  pound  to  150  gallons  of  water.  If  the  paris  green 
is  sifted  on  dry  it  should  be  mixed  with  20  to  25  pounds  of  dour 
or  fine  air-slaked  lime. 

There  is  no  danger  in  spraying  cabbages  with  a  poison  up  if 
the  time  when  they  aro  half-grown  or  even  later.  The  outside 
leaves  do  not  fold  up  about  the  head,  hence  there  is  little  danger 
of  enclosing  the  poison  within  the  cabbage. 


crTWOBMS 

The  well-known  cutworms  'are  larvie  or  caterpillars  of  certain 
night-flying  moths.  There  are  several  species  of  these  cutworms 
and  they  attack'  various  kinds  of  plants  and  cause  a  great  amount 
of  injury.  They  have  the  habit  of  working  mostly  at  night  and 
remaining  hidden  an  inch  or  so  below  the  surface  of  the  soil 
during  the  day. 

As  an  example  of  the  life  history  of  one  of  these  pests  we 
may  take  the  one  known  as  the  yeliow-headed  cutworm.      The 
parent  moth  of  this  cntwoi-m  usually  appears  through  July  and 
August  and  deposits  its  ^gs  al 
the  bases  of  grass  stems.     Here 
they    hatch    and    the    cut  worms 
live  on  the  roota  of  the  grass,  at- 
taining part  of  their  growth  bv 
fall.      They   then  go  downward 
four   or   five   inches   and   make 
cells   iu   the  soil   in  which  thev 
pass  the  winter.     In  the  sprinp 
they  return   to  the  surface,  cat 
voraciously,    and  complete  their 
growth  when  they  transform  to 
pups  ill  the  soil,  from  which  the 
moths     emerge     in     July     and 
August,  thus  completing  the  life  cycle.    The  life  histories  of  otlicr 
cutworms  may  vary  from  this  one  but  many  of  them  agree  in  eatinp 
voraciously  and  growing  fast  in  the  spring,  doing  most  of  their 
damage  at  that  time. 

Cniifrol.  Tn  the  home  garden  cutwonns  may  be  caught  and 
killed  by  baud.  Tbey  will  hide  underneath  pieces  of  board;:  or 
shingles  placed  near  the  plants  where  they  may  be  found  and 
destrnved. 


o.       39B. —  Cabbaoe 
WiiAPPKi>  With  Stikp 

AS  A   PROTBCTION   A(!A1.' 


PX-ANT 

Paper 
^T  Cut- 
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Ttey  may  be  quite  effectnallj  deetroyed  with  a  poison  bait 
made  of  10  pounds  of  bran  and  1  pound  of  white  arsenic  or  paris 
zreen  moistened  with  just  enough  water  to  hold  tlie  materials 
riKCther,  after  which  a  quart  or  two  of  cheap  molaasea  should  be 
iidded  to  sweeten  the  mixture.  A  handful  of  this  hait  should 
lie  placed  near  each  cabbage  plant  in  the  evening  so  that  the 
ciitwomis  will  be  attracted  to  it  during  the  night  after  they 
rmerge  from  their  hiding  places. 

SQUASH   BUG 

The  squash  bug  (Avasa  tristis)  is  black isb-brown  in  color  on  top 

and  specked  with  yellow  underneath.    It  is  from  one-lialf  to  nearly 

[bree-fourtbs   of  an  inch  long 

and  has  two  long  antennie  on  the 

bead  (Fig.  400-a).    On  the  un- 
derside of  the  head  ia  a  long 

-lender  beak  which  constitutes 

•be    mouth     parts,     and    with 

which  it  sucks  up  the  juices  of 

ihe  plants  on  which  it  feeds. 
The    full-grown    bugs    hide 

flwav  in  the  fall  beneath  stones, 

l":ards,   leaves  and   other   rub- 

bit'h  that    they  may   find.      In 

spring  they  come  from  their  hiding  places  and  begin  their  search 

for  squash  vines.  When  they  find  the  plants  they  soon  commence 
to  lay  their  brown  eggs  on  the  under- 
sides of  the  leaves,  and  sometimes  on  the 
upper  sides  also.  Occasionally  the  eggs 
are  laid  in  regular  rows,  as  shown  in 
,  the  illustration  (Fig.  401).  In  eight  to 
-twelve  days  small  green  and  black  bugs 
hatch  from  the  eggs.  These  yonnp  bnga 
are  somewhat  like  the  full-grown  ones, 
but  they  have  no  wings  and  are  lighter 
green  in  color  (Fig.  400-n).  They  are 
called  nymphs  and  each  one  has  a  beak 
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sucks  out  the  juices.  The  nymphs  grow  and  shed  their  skins  five 
times  before  thej  become  adults.  More  than  a  month  is  usually 
required  for  the  bug  to  reach  full  size.  There  is  only  one  genei^ 
ation  a  year. 

Control.  The  full-grown  squash  hug  and  the  nymphs  puncture 
the  leaves  of  the  squash  and  suck  out  the  juices,  thus  causing 
the  leaves  and  finally  the  whole  plant  to  wither  and  die.  In 
addition,  the  bugs  may  carry  from  one  plant  to  another  a  very 
serious  bacterial  disease,  the  wilt,  which  eometimes  causes  a  great 
deal  of  injury. 

Poisons  will  not  kill  the  bugs,  but  early  in  the  spring  one  should 
keep  a  sharp  lookout-  for  the  old  bugs  and  catch  them  by  hand- 
before  they  lay  their  eggs.  A  little  later  the  eggs,  when  laid, 
may  also  be  destroyed.  The  old  overwintering  bugs  may  be 
trapped  under  pieces  of  boards,  hark  or  shingles  laid  on  the 
ground.  The  bugs  will  crawl  under  these  for  shelter  and  may  be 
caught  and  killed  in  the  early  cool  spring  njornings  when  they 
are  not  very  active. 

striped  cucumber  beetle 
The  striped  cucumber  beetle  {Diahrotica  vUtata)  ia  only  about 

two-fifths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  ground  color  is  yellow 
above  but  the  head  ia  black,  and  there  are  three 
black  lines  running  lengthwise  of  the  back. 
The  underside  of  the  body  ia  mostly  black 
(Fig.  402). 

The  full*grown  beetles  spend  the  winter  hid- 
den away  beneath  leaves  and  other  rubbish,  but 
they  appear  early  in  spring  and  feed  on  such 
plants  as  they  can  find  until  the  ciicumbers  and 
melons  are  up.     After  feeding  for  awhile  on 

Fm.     402.-STRirFD    their  favorite  plants  they  lay  eggs  in  crevices 

CurriiBER  BBBTtE,    of  the  soil  near  the  roots  of  the  vines.     The 

eggs  hatch  into  slender,  white,  worm-like  lar\'a' 

that  live  on  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  cause  more  or  less  injure'. 

In  about  one  month  the  larva-  change  to  pupse  and  in  about  one 

week  more  the  adult  beetles  appear.     In  most  parts  of  New  York 

State  there  are  probably  two  generations  a  season,  while  on  Long 

Tsland  there  may  he  three. 
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Control.  In  spring  the  hungrj'  beetles  eat  the  leaves  and 
flowers  of  the  young  plants  of  cucumbers,  melons  and  squashes, 
and  cause  severe  injury,  sometimes  destroying  the  plants. 

The  plants,  at  least  in  home  gardens,  may  be  protected  by 
putting  boxes,  which  have  been  made  without  tops  or  bottoms, 
around  them.  The  lower  edges  of  these  bottomless  boxes  should 
be  pressed  into  the  earth  so  that  the  beetles  cannot  crawl  under. 
The  tops  of  the  boxes  may  be  covered  with  coarse  thin  muslin, 
at  least  until  the  second  or  third  pairs  of  leaves  appear  on  the 
plants. 

Another  protective  measure  is  to  keep  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
Covered  with  fine  sifted  ashes  or  air-slaked  lime.  The  beetles 
seem  to  be  repelled  by  the  dust. 

Probably  the  most  effective  protection  against  these  beetles  is 
afforded  by  spraying  the  plants  thoroughly  with  arsenate  of  lead, 
''\'2  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water,  or  in  smaller  quantities  at 
the  rate  of  4  ounces  to  5  gallons  of  water.  Whatever  is  done 
must  be  done  thoroughly  and  often.  The  new  leaves  as  they 
appear  should  be  covered  with  the  repellant  mixture. 

t'OMMON  aspara(m:s  beetle 

Asparagus,  introduced  into  the  colonies  with 
the  early  settlers  from  Europe,  is  said  to  have 
bad  no  insect  enemies  for  nearly  two  hundred 
vears.  Now,  however,  it  is  sometimes  seri- 
ously injured  by  two  beetles  and  a  species  of 
fly. 

The  most  serious  pest  is  the  common  aspar- 
agus beetle  (Crioceris  aspara^i).     The  beetle 
13  scarcely  one-fourth  inch  in  length,  is  blue- 
black  in  color,  with  a  red  thorax,  and  with    Pio.     403. — Common 
lemon-yellow  and  dark-blue  wing  covers  with  a 
reddish  border   (Fig.   403).     The  adults   vary  considerably   in 
general    color,    some    being    darker,    while    others    are    lighter. 
The  beetles  pass  the  winter  under  piles  of  rubbish,   sticks  or 
stones   and    appear   in   the   early    spring   about   as   the   aspara- 
pi8  is  ready  to  cut  for  market.     The  adults  deposit  their  rather 
laige  conspicuous  dark-brown  eggs  on   the  stems  of  the  aspar- 
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agus,  often  in  great  numbers.  In  a  few  days  they  batch 
and  the  grubs  begin  at  once  to  feed  on  the  tender  plants.  In  ten 
to  fourteen  days  the  gnibs  complete  their  growth  and  go  down 
into  the  earth  where  they  change  to  puptc  in  dirt-covered  cocoons. 
In  about  one  week  the  beetles  emerge,  thua  completing  the  life 
history.  Two  and  perhaps  three  broods  appear  in  a  season  in 
'  New  York  State. 

The  other  asparagus  beetle  is  known  as  tlio 
twelve-spotted  species  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
as    destructive    as    tlie    former.      The    chief 
damage  by  this  species  is  done  by  the  over- 
wintering beetles  feeding  in  early  spring  oh 
the  young  and  edible  asparagus  shoots.     The 
beetles  and  grubs  that  appear  later  seem  to 
feed  entirely  on  the  berries  of  the  asparagus 
plimt. 
Fro.    404.— SpoTTKn        Control.     On  small  beds  of  asparagus  the 
ABi'AKA(irK  bki:tle     ii^ptj^s    may    be    hand-picked.      Destroy    all 
volunteer  plants  about  the  beds  in  order  to  force  the  beetles  to 
lay  their  eggs  on  tlie  shoots  that  are  being  cut  daily  and  sent  to 
market.     Spray  the  asparagus  plants  after  the  cutting  season  is 
over  with  arsenate  of  lead,  2V2  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water.     In 
order   to   make   the   poison   stick   to    the   tiny   branches   of    the 
asparagus  it  would  be  well  to  dissolve  3  or  3  pounds  of  bard  soap 
in  the'mixtura 

POTATO  FI.EA    BEETLE 

The  potato  flea  beetle  {Epifrix  cu- 
cumeris)  is  a  small  insect  about  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  long  with  a  black 
body  and  dull  yellow  legs.  Its  hind 
legs  which  are  unusually  stout  enable 
this  small  hettle  to  jump  suddenly 
when  disturbed,  like  a  flea;  hence  the 
name  "  flea  beetle."     It  attacks  toma-  "  h 

toes,  egg  plants,  turnips  and  radishes   Fk*.  405.— Two  Couuok  po- 

„  .    ,  TATo  Flea  Bretles.     Kpi- 

as  well  as  potatoes.  trix Cv<^,mcrU   (a)  and  S>is- 

Thc  adult  I>pptles  pass  the  winter       '"'"  "'"'"""•"^  (b) 
hidden   beneath    rubbish   or   under   leaves,    and    appear   during 
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April  and  May.  They  may  he  found  upon  various  plants 
at  this  early  season,  but  later  they  attack  the  potatoes  and 
injure  the  leaves  by  eating  cavities  in  the  epidermis  on 
bodi  the  upper  and  under  sides.  In  June  or  July  they  lay 
tbeir  white  e^s  in  the  soil   and  the  larvae,   which  are  white, 


Pio.  406. —  Potato  Stai.k  With  Beetle 
AT  WoBK:  (a)  Beetle;  (b)  Okub,  ob 
Slug;  (c)  'Eoob 

slender,  worm-like  creatures,  seem  to  live  upon  the  fragments  of 
the  seed  potatoes  and  later  upon  the  forming  tubers.  In  some 
was«nB  oil  Long  Island,  at  least,  the  larva;  bore  into  the  potatoes, 
thereby  causing  "  slivers  "  to  form  in  the  tubers.  Moreover,  spots 
or  pimples  may  form  on  the  surface  of  the  tubers  where  the  larva* 
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entered.  Such  potatoes  are  said  to.  be  *' pimply,"  and  buyers 
take  them  only  at  a  reduced  price.  There  is  apparently  one  broodj 
with  possibly  a  partial  second  in  New  York. 

Control.  The  principal  damage  is  done  by  the  small  flea 
beetles  themselves  eating  holes  in  the  leaves.  This  injury  is  often 
very  serious  and  hard  to  prevent. 

Although  these  insects  are  biting,  poisons  do  not  seem  to 
effectively  control  them.  The  best  method  of  fighting  them  is  to 
keep  the  leaves  of  the  potatoes  covered  with  bordeaux  mixture. 
This  mixture  should  be  sprayed  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves  as 
much  as  possible  and  it  should  be  applied  at  frequent  intervals 
at  the  rate  of,  at  least,  100  gallons  per  acre.  If  the  Colorado 
potato  beetle  is  present,  paris  green  may  be  added  at  the  rate  of 
1  pound  to  100  gallons. 


IRRIGATING  VEGETABLES  IN  NEW  YORK 

Paul  Woek 

Superintendent  and  Instructor,  Department  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  Cornell 

University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

PRACTICABILITY 

The  casual  observer  in  passing  through  the  market  gardening 
sections  in  the  neighborhood  of  our  cities  cannot  fail  to  notice 
lines  of  pipe  supported  on  posts  extending  through  many  of  the 
fields.  Unless  he  happens  along  at  just  the  right  time  he  will 
wonder  as  to  the  uses  of  these  lines.  If  he  stops  to  inquire  he  will 
learn  that  each  bears  tiny  nozzles  spaced  three  or  four  feet  apart, 
and  that  each  is  connected  at  the  end  with  a  water  supply  main. 
A  conversation  with  the  owner  of  the  place  will  perhaps  lead  to  a 
demonstration  of  the  apparatus!  and  he  will  see  that  these  mina- 
ture  nozzels  are  capable  of  applying  water  to  a  belt  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  on  each  side,  and  that  by  means  of  a  specially  con- 
structed union  the  whole  line  can  be  turned  to  cast  water  to  cover 
ground  at  a  considerable  distance,  in  the  intermediate  space,  or 
directly  under  the  line,  the  latter  being  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  vertical  throw.  The  flow  is  controlled  by  means  of  an  ordi- 
nary globe  or  gate  valve. 

WATER   SUPPLY 

The  next  question  which  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  of  the 
observer  is  that  of  the  water  supply.  There  are  few  places  where 
water  cannot  be  had  under  conditions  which  would  make  its  use 
profitable.  In  some  instances  a  small  pumping  plant  is  estab- 
lished by  the  side  of  a  stream  or  pond.  A  three-horsepower 
engine  and  a  duplex  pump  is  able  to  furnish  100  gallons  of  water 
per  minute  at  a  pressure  of  30  pounds  and  at  a  cost  of  about  ten 
cents  per  hour.  As  different  areas  can  be  watered  successively, 
this  is  sufficient  to  take  care  of  several  acres.  Other  gardeners 
sink  weUs  to  a  deep  water-bearing  stratum  lying  below.  Some 
use  a  number  of  driven  wells  connected  together.  Others  use 
single  wells  of  large  diameter  which  have  a  great  gathering  surface. 

(13611 
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At  Bocheeter  a  most  ingenious  method  is  employed.  A  concrete 
ring  perhaps  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  four  feet  high  and  a  foot 
thick  is  constructed  with  a  sharp  lower  edge.  This  is  strongly  re- 
inforced. The  soil  is  then  dug  out  from  the  inside  and  it  is 
allowed  to  sink  as  the  work  progresses.  Concrete  block  are  built 
upon  the  ring  and  thus  the  wall  of  the  well  is  constructed  as  it 
gradually  drops  into  its  final  place.  Radial  pipes  are  usually  set 
in  the  concrete  ring  to  permit  the  free  inflow  of  water.  If  a  stream 
can  be  dammed  at  an  elevation  of  about  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  gardens  the  gravity  will  supply  sufficient  pressure,  a  three 
and  one-half  inch  pipe  delivering  approximately  100  gallons  per 
minute  at  a  distance  of  from  five  to  seven  hundred  feet.  An  .in- 
creasing number  of  gardeners  are  able  to  secure  city  water  at  such 
reasonable  prices  as  to  make  this  the  best  available  supply.  They 
take  advantage  of  the  rates  which  are  accorded  manufacturers 
who  use  relatively  large  quantities. 

overhead  irrigation 

The  management  of  overhead  irrigation  apparatus  presents 
some  interesting  questions.  But  little  real  experimental  work  has 
been  directed  along  this  line  and  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
based  almost  entirely  on  experience  and  opinions  of  growers. 
Most  users  believe  that  thorough  irrigation  less  frequently  is  to 
be  preferred  to  many  light  applications.  Most  men  water  at 
night  or  when  it  is  cloudy,  but  some  do  not  hesitate  to  use  it  even 
in  mid-day,  believing  that  the  plants  are  benefitted  by  the  cooling. 
The  work  should  be  so  planned  that  the  ground  will  not  be  muddy 
when  produce  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  field.  Precautions  must 
be  taken  against  cracking  with  such  crops  as  tomatoes  and  roots. 
This  is  usually  occasioned  by  heavy  watering  after  the  plants  have 
been  kept  quite  dry.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  develop- 
ment of  rots  of  various  sorts,  in  lettuce  especially,  as  it  nears 
maturity. 

DOES   irrigation    PAY? 

We  have  thus  far  neglected  entirely  the  important  question, 
does  irrigation  pay?  The  very  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
users  of  irrigation  is  quite  conclusive  evidence  in  its  favor.  Those 
who  have  had  experience  find  it  especially  helpful  when  they  sow 
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seed  in  dry  weather,  when  they  transplant  plants  and  as  crops 

near  maturity.     It  always  pays  to  have  products  to  market  when 

ihe  other  fellow^  has  none,  and  judicious  application  of  water  will 

iwy  frequently  enable  a  man  to  make  his  regular  sales  while 

Uiimglibors  are  devoting  most  of  their  time  to  praying  for  rain. 

are  usually  highly  favorable  at  such  times. 

viewing  the  case  from  another  standpoint,  we  are  further  con- 

of  the  value  of  irrigation.    The  vegetable  man  invests  in 

lifli^  in  labor,  in  fertilizing  material,  and  any  other  factors  which 

TOiiimb  for  heavy  yields.     It  frequently  happens  that  his  return 

tHtax  these  investments  is  jeopardized  or  lost  through  his  inability 

^/jMBitTol  the  moisture  factor.     He  may  do  much  by  leaving  his 

bonft  longh  through  winter  to  prevent  run-off,  by  harrowing  fre- 

ifa0BAj  until  planting  time,  by  maintaining  an  effective  mulch 

iMbo^out  the  season — but  even  so,  through  sheer  absence  of 

aririiitare  to  be  conserved,  his  whole  crop  may  be  lost,  or  so  much 

cdNll  that  he  might  better  have  left  the  ground  unplanted. 

On  ihe  other  hand,  irrigation  is  not  a  panacea.     It  does  not 

the  grower  of  the  necessity  of  good  drainage  and  careful 

on.     The  former  is  a  precaution  against  over-watering  by 

of  his  artificial  system  or  by  means  of  heavy  rains  which 

eame  just  after  a  thorough  irrigation.    The  latter  saves  water 

is  costly  and  helps  to  keep  the  soil  in  better  physical  condi- 

The  man  who  invests  his  money  in  the  improvement  of 

of  the  growth  factors  and  then  invests  more  money  in  irri- 

but  who  neglects  a  single  additional  factor  which  limits  the 

,  is  worse  off  than  if  he  had  never  heard  of  irrigation. 

BHkwBS  the  cost  of  irrigation  in  addition  to  other  costs. 

growers  can  give  very  inspiring  figures  as  to  the  results 

obtained  by  means  of  irrigation.     A  New  Jersey  pro- 

hM8  secured  yields  of  as  much  as  six  hundred  and  twenty 

of  potatoes  from  an  acre.     The  same  planter  was  able  to 

a  $1,500  crop  of  onions  from  a  five-acre  field  in  time  to 

w 

ytUH&l  the  setting  of  a  later  crop  of  celery.  Another  grower  re- 
pQm  that  an  outlay  of  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  saved  sev- 
erti  Aousand  dollars  worth  of  celery,  whereas  an  unwatered  acre 
and  a  half  was  a  complete  failure.  The  Ontario  Agricultural. 
Coll^  reports  experiments  with  lettuce  as  follows: 
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Trftatment 

Maturity 
Leaf               Head 

Weight  of  Crop 
Leaf                      Head 

Quality 

Irrigated 
Non-irrigated 

June  22 
July    4 

July  10 
July  26 

20  lb6.  5  oz. 
20  lbs.  3  ox. 

25  lbs.  15  OS. 
9  lbs.     1  oz. 

Fine 
Bitter 

The  cost  of  installing  irrigation  equipment  on  an  acre  of  ground 
usually  lies  between  $100  and  $150,  according  to  the  price  of  pipe 
and  a  man's  ability  to  pick  up  bargains  and  to  utilize  material  that 
is  lying  around.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  water  supply, 
which  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  estimate  on  account  of  the 
wide  variation  in  conditions. 


IRRIGATION  BY  UNDERGROUND  PIPES 

Other  methods  of  irrigation  are  practiced  in  various  sections 
of  the  country.  Al)out  Boston  a  system  of  underground  pipes  is 
frequently  installed  which,  with  fifty  feet  of  hose,  will  reach  all 
parts  of  the  garden.  It  costs  about  $65  to  equip  the  first  acre  and 
roughly  $50  per  acre  thereafter.  An  inch  of  water  (27,152  gals.) 
may  be  applied  to  an  acre  of  ground  with  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
hose  by  a  single  man  in  five  or  six  hours.  This  method  is  not  very 
generally  favored  on  account  of  the  labor  and  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing hose,  and  on  account  of  the  distribution  of  plants  and  danger 
of  injuring  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 


SUB-IRRIGATION 

Where  the  sub-soil  is  impervious,  or  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
muck  lands,  a  high  outlet  maintains  the  water  table  relatively  near 
the  surface,  it  is  possible  to  water  by  sub-irrigation.  On  the  muck 
lands  this  is  accomplished  by  merely  blocking  the  outlet  in  such 
a  way  as  to  bring  the  water  up  a  little  nearer  to  the  surface.  The 
soil  is  well  saturated,  the  outlet  is  again  opened  and  the  surplus 
water  allowed  to  drain  off.  Of  course,  this  will  not  work  unless 
there  is  a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  swamp,  though  such  is 
frequently  the  case.  At  Sanford,  Florida,  sub-irrigation  is  prac- 
ticed by  means  of  a  system  of  ditching  almost  like  that  used  for 
drainage.  In  fact,  the  same  lines  may  be  used  for  both  irrigation 
and  drainage.  In  this  district  the  water  supply  is  from  artesian 
wells.     Surface  irrigation  is  utilized  to  some  extent  in  the  East 
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The  method  consists  of  conducting  water  along  the  end  of  the 
plot  to  be  irrigated  and  allowing  it  to  flow  into  furrows  between 
the  rows  of  the  crop.  It  is  best  to  permit  the  water  to  reach  the 
far  end  of  the  row  as  soon  as  possible  and  then  allow  it  to  be  ab- 
sorbed evenly  throughout  the  land.  If  this  is  not  done  the  part 
of  the  field  next  the  supply  ditch  will  receive  much  more  water 
than  the  remainder.  This  form  of  irrigation  is  useful  on  level 
land  where  there  is  abundance  of  water  and  where  the  soil  is  suit- 
able. Light  soils  drink  up  the  moisture  so  rapidly  that  even  dis- 
tribntion  is  difficult. 

Ill— 8 


MARKETING  VEGETABLES 

C.  R.  White,  Ionia,  Ontario  Coixty,  N.  T. 

Farmers'  Institute  I-ectitrcr 

The  qiiestioii  of  marketing  vegetables 
presents  several  phases  for  cousideration, 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  so  many  con- 
ditions under  which  the  production  is  car- 
ried on. 

THE  HOME  MARKET 

The  problem  of  the  one  who  lives  in 
close   proximity  to   the  town  or  city    in 
which  the  product  is  to  be  sold,  who  knows 
either  the  wholesaler,  the  retailer  or  the 
consumer  to  whom  he  is  to  sell,  and    is 
familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  market,  is  much  different 
from  that  of  the  large  commercial  grower,  who  depends  on  the 
markets  of  the  entire  country  and  who  does  not  know  at  the  time  of 
planting  whether  the  demand   for  his  product  will  come  from 
New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  or  possibly  he 
transported  over  still  longer  distances  to  the  far  southern  markets. 
The  former  knows  just  what  his  market  requires  as  to  type, 
color  or  condition  of  each  vegetable.     He  knows  the  whims  and 
caprices.     He  is  able  to  establish  a  regular  trade  or  to  bring  his 
products  forth  from  day  to  day  as  the  demand  requires.     He 
knows  where  the  fancy  products  will  meet  with  a  ready  demand, 
and  where  the  cheaper  trade  is  to  be  found  —  to  whom  he  can 
dispose  of  his  poorer  grades.    Only  when  there  is  a  great  over-sup- 
ply is  he  in  trouble. 

THE    DISTANT    MARKET 

Not  80  with  the  man  who  is  dependent  on  shipments  being  made 
liver  a  wide  area.  He  has  a  dozen  different  markets,  each  with 
its  own  peculiar  requirements  and  demands.  He  has  a  chance  nf 
selling  to  a  local  dealer  wlio  has  no  particular  interest  in  either 
the  product  or  the  producer,  except  to  get  his  margin;  or,  on  the 
[1338] 
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other  hand,  he  can  consign  to  a  commissiou  merchant  in  a  distant 
market,  running  the  many  risks  which  are  to  be  encountered  — 
delav  in  getting  cars;  poor  refrigeration  and  consequent  loss  in 
hot  weather;  or  freezing  if  in  cold  weather;  delay  in  transit  and 
consequent  loss;  rapid  market  fluctuation  and  consequent  falling 
in  price  during  the  time  the  product  is  in  transit,  and  finally,  the 
dishonesty  of  the  receiver. 

A  large  number  of  the  individual  growers  prefer  to  take  less  and 
.*ell  to  the  dealer,  letting  him  assume  the  risks,  which  is  the  better 
way  where  there  is  only  a  limited  number  of  shipments  to  be 
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made,  for  there  are  always  losses,  and,  unless  the  shipments  are 
large  enough  —  aa  in  the  ease  of  the  dealer  or  large  grower  who 
ean  distribute  his  losses  over  a  large  number  of  shipments  —  it  is 
liable  to  strike  rather  hard  if  the  loss  is  very  heavy. 

PITTINO    orr   A    SATISFACTORY   ARTICLE 

There  are  a  few  essentials  which  should  always  be  taken  into 
'''iiisideration  in  any  event.  First,  that  products  should  always 
be  grown,  harvested,  graded  and  packed  with  a  view  to  satisfying 
thi-  purchaser.      It   is  comparatively   easy   to  get  the  purchase 
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money  for  a  product  which  meets  with  his  approval,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  convince  him  that  the  article  is  worth  more  to  him  than  his 
cash,  unless  it  is  satisfactory.  Second,  that  the  product  should  be 
harvested  at  the  right  time  to  carry  to  its  destination  in  good  con- 
dition. Third,  it  should  be  packed  in  the  package  which  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  particular  market  to  which  it  is  to  be 
shipped. 

It  should  be  packed  attractively,  but  never  so  as  to  deceive  or 
defraud  the  buyer.  It  is  better  to  have  the  contents  of  a  package 
prove  better  than  the  face  rather  than  poorer.  Then  it  will  win 
reputation  and  consequently  customers.  And,  understand,  the 
time  is  ripe  for  community  or  collective  selling  of  crops. 

The  manufacturer  who  has  most  nearly  reached  the  acme  of 
perfection  is  he  who  has  specialized  in  his  business.  He  gives 
special  attention  to  so  producing  that  he  will  have  the  highest 
quality  of  product  at  the  minimum  cost.  The  man  who  accom- 
plishes that  gives  no  heed  to  the  disposition  of  the  product  except 
to  learn  the  public  demand  so  he  can  meet  it. 


advantage  of  cooperative  selling 
On  the  other  hand,  the  product  is  sold  by  men  who  are  equally 
as  expert  in  salesmanship,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  de- 
mand of  every  market,  with  transportation  conditions,  with  the 
trend  of  prices  in  the  past,  and  alert  to  every  phase  of  the  science 
of  distribution  of  his  particular  commodity. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  vegetable  grower  is  not  large  enough, 
individually,  to  carry  on  this  kind  of  business,  except  when  he  is 
close  to  a  special  market;  but  collectively  he  can  accomplish  the 
desired  results. 

The  public  packing  house  where  the  products  can  be  graded  to 
well  established  standards;  a  system  of  pooling  whereby  the  oc- 
casional loss  which  is  sure  to  occur  to  every  shipper  can  be  dis- 
tributed over  a  larger  volume  of  business,  thereby  becoming  onlv 
an  incident ;  and  finally  the  employing  of  special  expert  salesmen, 
will  place  the  grower  in  a  much  more  advantageous  position. 
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It  may  be  said  that  this  cannot  be  accomplished  except  when 
vegetable  growing  is  done  on  a  large  scale,  but  the  tendency  where 
such  association  work  is  carried  on  is  to  bring  about  specialization. 

The  requisites  for  success  along  this  line  are:  recognition  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  undertaking;  absolute  honesty  of  both  indi- 
viduals and  association,  and  absolute  loyalty  and  determination 
to  make  the  undertaking  a  success. 


•  \ 


VEGETABLE  GARDENING  AT  CORNELL 

Paul  Woek 

Superintendent  and  Instructor,  Department  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  Cornell 

University,  Itliaca,  N.  Y. 

For  many  years  courses  in  vegetable  gardening  have  been 
offered  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell 
University  at  Ithaca.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
this  field  has  been  developed  as  a  specialized  branch  of  agricul- 
ture. In  October,  1913,  the  work  was  commenced  as  a  separate 
department  and  the  staff  now  includes  four  men  who  are  engaged 
in  teaching  and  one  in  extension  work,  beside  the  gardeners  and 
the  office  force. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to  serve  the  vegetable  interests 
of  the  state  and  of  the  country  as  far  as  possible.  The  prime 
need  at  present  is  for  men  well  trained  in  practical  experience,  as 


FiQ.  410. —  Stii-ents'    Garhen    Work    at   Cornell 

well  as  in  technical  knowledge,  to  carry  forward  the  innumerable 
tasks  which  lie  before  us  —  the  solution  of  the  important  prob- 
lems of  the  field,  the  building  up  bv  well-planned  research  of  a 
body  of  fundamental  knowledge  of  matters  pertaining  to  vegeta- 
ble gardening,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  best  that  is  known 
through  extension  teaching,  through  winter  courses,  and  through 
courses  for  regular  students.  The  work  at  Cornell  is  being  devel- 
oped in  all  of  these  lines.     One  member  of  the  department  gives 
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his  entire  time  to  exteusion  work,  attending  meetings  and  exten- 
sion schools,  advising  with  growers  and  conducting  demonstration 
trials. 

The  research  side  of  the  department  activities,  though  vitally 
important,  is  as  yet  in  an  early  stage  of  development.  On  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  Ithaca  is  not  in  a  vegetable  producing  sec- 
tion and  the  near-by  soil  is  not  typical  of  that  existing  in  such 
districts,  much  of  this  work  will  have  to  be  conducted  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  College.  It  is  expected  that  a  man  will  shortly  be 
appointed  to  the  staff  to  give  his  whole  time  to  such  studies. 

The  teaching  at  the  College  is  planned  for  regular  all-year  stu- 
dents, for  short  winter-course  students  and  for  students  of  the 
six-weeks'    summer    school.       Most    of    the    courses    for     reg- 
ulars are  arranged  for  persons  interested  in  commercial  produc- 
tion.    The  plan  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  vegetable 
gardening  represents  a  radical  departure  from  the  conventional 
scheme  of  winter  instruction  and  summer  vacations.     It  is  shaped 
rather  in  conformity  to  the  seasons  of  crop  growing.     The  sum- 
mer of  the  first  year  is  spent  on  a  general  or  a  specialized  farm 
according  to  whether  a  student  has  previously  had  field  experi- 
ence.    The  spring  and  summer  of  the  second  year  is  spent  with 
a  commercial  grower  of  vegetables.     The  spring  and  summer  of 
the  third  year  is  devoted  to  elementary  vegetable  courses  and  the 
fourth  season  to  advanced  courses.     Thus,  in  the  laboratory  work, 
crops  are  carried  from  seed  to  maturity  under  the  direct  daily 
attention  of  the  students.     The  vegetable  courses  include  a  brief 
introduction  to  the  subject,  a  general  commercial  course,  a  course 
in  vegetable  forcing  (producing  crops  under  glass),  and  a  course 
in  the  botany  types  and  varieties  of  vegetables.     Ample  time  is 
allowed  for  courses  in  fundamental  science,  in  associated   sub- 
jects, such  as  plant  pathology  and  insect  pests,  plant  breeding, 
farm  management,  and  others.     The  student  is  expected  to  take 
such  courses  in  other  departments  as  will  give  him  a  broad,  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  agriculture  as  a  whole  rather  than  a  narrowly 
specialized  training  in  a  single  branch. 

Briefer  courses  are  also  provided  for  the  student  who  does  not 
contemplate  specializing  in  vegetable  gardening, .  and  for  those 
who  are  interested  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  home  gardeu. 


e 


i 
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The  winter  course  in  vegetable  gardening  has  been  arranged 
especially  for  those  who  are  interested  in  this  kind  of  agriculture 
and  who  are  unable  to  spend  the  whole  year  at  Ithaca.  It  is 
attended  by  increasing  numbers  of  actual  commercial  growers  as 
well  as  persons  who  expect  to  enter  this  field  for  the  first  time. 
The  presence  in  the  classes  of  young  men  who  hail  from  the  vari- 
ous producing  sections  of  the  state  has  added  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest and  value  of  the  work.  The  plan  calls  for  courses  in 
commercial  vegetable  production,  in  vegetable  forcing,  in  soils,  in 
fertility  of  the  land,  and  in  one  or  two  other  elective  subjects.  It 
is  recommended  that  those  who  might  possibly  spend  two  winters 
at  Ithaca  devote  the  first  to  a  course  in  general  agriculture,  and 
specialize  in  vegetable  gardening  the  second  year. 

The  department  is  gradually  building  up  a  splendid  equipment 
for  the  work  in  vegetable  gardening.  Its  offices  and  class  rooms 
are  located  in  the  poultry  building.  Here  are  kept  the  collec- 
tions of  preserved  specimens,  of  herbarium  material,  of  photo- 
graphs and  lantern  slides,  as  well  as  of  books,  bulletins  and  period- 
icals. Four  glass  houses,  comprising  about  6,000  square  feet  of 
space,  constitute  the  vegetable  range  at  present.  This  is  to  l>e 
enlarged  to  about  double  the  area.  Adjoining  the  greenhouses  is 
a  frame  yard  which  accommodates  at  present  about  125  sash.  The 
glass  is  used  for  laboratory  and  departmental  work  in  plant  grow- 
ing and  for  growing  plant  crops  to  maturity. 

The  gardens  include  31^  acres  of  sandy  soil  and  abput  12  acres 
of  heavier  land.  The  former  is  well  adapted  for  intensive  work 
and  is  equipped  with  service  building  and  with  irrigation  appar- 
atus, illustrating  several  types.  This  garden  provides  facilities 
for  the  individual  student's  field  work.  A  half  an  acre  is  planted 
each  year  with  samples  of  the  leading  varieties  of  all  the  vegeta- 
bles. The  12-acre  piece  is  divided  for  a  four-year  rotation  and 
is  utilized  for  the  less  intensive  types  of  gardening  which  are 
practiced  by  the  general  farmer.  The  products  of  the  gardens  are 
harvested  and  sold,  thus  giving  opportunity  for  laboratory  work  in 
marketing. 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  VEGETABLE  GROWERS' 
ASSOCIATION  AND  ITS  WORK 

Paul  Work 

Superintendent  and  Instructor,  Department  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  Cornell 

University,    Ithaca,    N.    Y. 

Over  four  years  ago  a  small  circle  of  New  York  vegetable  men 
were  gathered  in  conversation  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Secor  in 
Toledo.  These  men  had  journeyed  from  the  Empire  State  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  Vegetable  Growers'  Association  of 
America.  Within  the  circle  the  question  arose  as  to  why  New 
York  State  should  not  itself  have  meetings  organized  on  as  high 
a  plane  as  those  of  the  national  association.  The  idea  was  favor- 
ably conunented  upon  and  as  a  result  a  questionaire  was  addressed 
to  a  number  of  the  commercial  producers  of  the  state  inquiring 
as  to  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  support  a  state  association. 
Replies  were  favorable  and  a  call  was  issued  for  a  meeting  to 
consider  the  matter  of  organization.  During  Farmers'  Week  of 
1911  it  was  decided  to  establish  suieh  a  society  and  twenty-seven 
men  became  members  at  that  time.  About  as  many  more  men  who 
were  unable  to  be  present  at  Ithaca  joined  the  association  within 
the  first  few  months.  From  that  day  to  this  the  growth  has  been 
steady,  amounting  to  about  25  per  cent,  per  year.  The  early 
months  of  1915  point  to  a  much  more  rapid  increase  in  the  enroll- 
ment, and  the  association  seems  now  to  be  firmly  on  its  feet. 

Two  features  of  the  development  in  membership  have  been  par^ 
ticnlarly  encouraging.  From  the  first  the  membership  has  in- 
cluded leading  growers  from  every  corner  of  the  state,  and  at 
present  hardly  an  important  producing  center  is  unrepresented. 
Even  more  important  than  this  has  been  the  marked  develop- 
ment in  interest  on  the  part  of  members.  A  large  number  of  men 
are  wiDing  to  give  time,  thought  and  energy  to  the  activi- 
ties of  the  organization,  and  a  spirit  of  solidarity  and  of  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  is  developing  in  a  marked  degree. 

The  association  began  with  comparatively  few  and  simple  ac- 
tivities.   Each  year  has  witnessed  the  introduction  of  some  new 
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line  of  work  of  prime  importance.  The  work  of  1911  was  the 
establishment  of  the  society.  In  1912  the  seed  service  was  in- 
augurated. This  has  developed  until  it  eeems  neceaeary  that  it 
be  reorganized  for  1916  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  care  of  the  in- 
creased business,  as  well  as  to  include  many  varieties  which  are 
not  now  listed.  In  1913  the  first  annual  report  was  printed. 
This  records  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  and  so  carries  the 
good  work  of  the  sessions  to  members  who  are  not  able  to  be  pres- 
ent. The  value  of  this  report  is  indicated  by  the  large  number  of 
calls  for  copies  which  have  been  received  from  institutions  and 
individuals  outside  of  the  state.  The  volume  is  of  nearly  three 
hundred  pages  and  includes  a  full  list  of  vegetable  bulletins  of 
all  the  experiment  stations  which  arc  now  in  print.  The  aaso- 
eiation  helps  members  to  procure  these  bulletins  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  available  to  New  Yorkers. 


It  has  long  been  the  idea  of  the  officers  of  the  association  that 
the  meetings  of  the  association  should  lie  carried  into  the  local 
producing  centers.  In  other  words,  that  it  is  cheaper  and  easier 
to  carry  the  speaker  to  the  people  than  to  carry  the  people  to 
the  speaker.  _    Accordingly  one  day  meetings  have  been  held  in 
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Buffalo,  Angola  and  Syracuse.     It  ia  probable  that  many  others 
will  be  held  next  year.     This  wa3  the  contribution  of  1914. 

The  prime  work  for  1915,  which  ia  now  under  way,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  crop  report  service  for  the  benefit  of  members. 
Sheets  are  sent  out  to  all  members  and  these  are  filled  out  and 
sent  in  to  headquarters.  This  work  is  under  the  able  and  ener- 
getic leadership  of  Professor  W.  B.  Nissley  of  the  Long  Island 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Farmingdale. 


Fic.  415. —  ExfiiiiiT    OF    New    York    State    Vegetable    Growebb' 
Association,  State  Fair,  1913 

The  Association  is  also  engaged  in  active  work  looking  toward 
favorable  legislation,  better  transportation  conditions,  more  and 
stronger  local  organizations  of  vegetable  men,  better  service  for 
growers  from  colleges,  experiment  stations  and  other  institutions, 
and  seeking  recognition  for  the  interests  of  the  grower  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  marketing  system  which  is  now  in  progress. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  association  very  marked  improve- 
ment has  been  brought  about  in  the  conditions  governing  the  ex- 
hibiting of  vegetables  at  the  State  T'air.  The  value  of  the  pre- 
mium list  has  been  doublefl,  imd  it  is  expected  that  very  much 
better  quarters  will  be.  available  for  these  displays  in  the  coming 
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The  New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers'  Association  was  not 
formed  with  the  idea  that  it  should  become  a  great  business 
enterprise,  but  rather  that  its  work  should  be  educational  and 
supervisory.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  association  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  vegetable  men  of  the  state  by 
disseminating  information  and  by  exercising  its  influence  in  the 
interest  of  progress. 

The  ofiBcers  of  the  association  are:  President,  Henry  Greif- 
rath,  South  Lima;  vice-president,  S.  J.  Cook,  Dunkirk;  secre- 
tary, Paul  Work,  Ithaca;  treasurer,  C.  H.  Aldrich,  Mattituck. 

vegetable    growers'    associations    in    new    YORK    STATE 

Arkport-Bums  Growers'  &  Shippers'  Assn. 

L  J.  Taylor,  Arkport,  N.  Y. 
Central  N.  Y.  Vegetable  Growers'  Assn. 

E.  E.  Smith,  Secy.,  103  Mill  St.,  Syracuse. 
Erie  Co.  Growers'  &  Shippers'  Assn. 

Chas,  H.  Houshalter,  Secy.,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 
Fulton  Vegetable  Growers'  &  Shippers'  Assn. 

John  W.  Pratt,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
Ionia  Growers'  Assn. 

C.  R.  White,  Secy.,  Ionia. 
Long  Island  Cauliflower  Assn. 

C.  H.  Aldrich,  Pres.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 
Long  Island  Potato  Exchange. 

H.  K.  Talmadge,  Secy.,  Eiverhead,  N.  Y. 
Monroe  Co.  Market  Gardeners'  Assn. 

A.  J.  Warren,  Secy.,  Irondequoit. 
Xewburgh  Market  Gardeners'  Assn. 

Ep.  Titus,  Secy.,  Newburgh,  K.  D. 
Rose  Vegetable  Growers'  Assn. 

E.  W.  Catchpole,  N.  Rose,  N.  Y. 
Sodus  Vegetable  Giowers'  Agsn. 

W.  E.  Danford,  Sodus. 
South  Lima  Growers'  &  Shippers'  Assn. 

Chas.  N.  Pickell,  S.  Lima. 
South  Shore  Growers'  &  Shippers'  Assn. 

S.  J.  Cook,  Dunkirk. 
Troy  Market  Gardeners'  Assn. 

J.  H.  Pateman,  Secy.,  Watervliet. 


EXHIBITION  OF  VEGETABLES 

Paul  Work 

Superintendent  and  Instructor,  Department  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  Ck>rnell 

University,   Ithaca,  N.   Y. 

The  horse  and  stock  industries  have  in  the  past  found  that  ex- 
hibitions and  exhibiting  have  accomplished  great  things  for  the 
advancement  of  the  breeds  with  which  they  were  working.  The 
same  statement  might  be  made  regarding  both  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  furthermore  regarding  vegetables  in  European  countries, 
particularly  in  England.  The  question  at  once  arises  —  in  what 
way  is  exhibition  worth  while  for  the  individual  grower?  The 
chief  advantage  is  undoubtedly  in  its  educational  value  and  in 
the  inspiration  toward  better  effort.  One  cares  to  show  nothing 
short  of  his  best.  His  first  problem  in  preparing  an  exhibit  is, 
what  is  the  best?  In  deciding  this,  he  establishes  clearly  in  his 
own  mind  an  ideal  toward  which  his  effort  for  the  whole  crop  will 
turn.  The  second  question  is:  can  I  not  improve  my  entire 
crop  in  the  direction  of  the  standard  which  I  am  selecting  for 
the  fair  ?  Thus  his  attention  is  focused  upon  his  cultural  methods, 
upon  his  seed  and  his  soil,  and  his  market  requirements.  Thought 
always  means  progress.  Question  three  arises  when  the  other 
fellow  gets  the  prize.  What  is  lacking  on  ray  place  that  T  can  not 
do  as  well  ?  More  thought  and  study  is  the  result,  and  again, 
inevitably,  progress.  The  comparison  of  types  on  the  show  bench 
is  also  most  useful. 

Both  producing  districts  and  individuals  have  found  that  ex- 
hibition is  profitable  advertising.  Of  course,  a  "  First  "  is  always 
of  intrinsic  value,  whether  for  sewing  machines,  ginger  ale,  Hol- 
stein  cattle  or  garden  products.  The  garden  people  have  not 
thus  far  taken  full  advantage  of  the  possibilities. 

Exhibits  mean  much  to  the  vegetable  business  as  a  whole,  for 
the  progress  of  all  vegetable  growers  means  progress  for  each. 
Slow  but  steady  advance  is  made  toward  standardizing  types  and 
varieties,  in  letting  the  best  be  known  and  in  raising  the  ideal  of 
the  average  grower. 
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Vegetable  exhibits  help  to  educate  the  public  as  to  the  value  of 
vegetable  food,  as  to  the  variety  that  is  available,  and  as  to  the 
({ualitv  which  they  should  demand. 

The  opportunities  which  are  offered  at  the  State  Fair  and  in 
the  various  county  fairs  ought  to  be  accepted,  and  where  proper 
facilities  are  not  afforded  —  as  is  now  emphatically  the  case  at 
S>Taciise— united  efforts  should  be  exerted  toward  bringing  about 
more  favorable  conditions. 


POTATOES  * 

Edwabo  van  Alsty.ve,  Kixdebiiook,  N,  y. 
Director  of  Farmers'  Inetitut^a 

Xo  one  can  lay  down  a  set  of  rules 

which  another  may  follow  to  the  letter. 

and  thereby  insure  a  crop  of  potatoes 

or  of  anything  else,  for  there  is  always 

to  be  taken  into  account  differences  in 

soils,  as  well  as  climatic  and  weather 

conditions,  which  prevent  any  hard  and 

fast    adherence   to   another's   methods. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  with  the  potato 

crop,  as  with  every  other,  certain  fixed 

laws  which  always  obtain,  and  he  who  works  in  harmony  with 

them,  rather  than  from  custom  or  tradition,  works  with  nature, 

and  is  more  likely  to  succeed. 

Therefore,  in  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  principal  laws 
which  govern  the  potato  —  laws  which  are  the  same  everywhere  — 
I  aim  rather  to  help  someone  to  secure  a  crop  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  certainty,  than  to  give  methods,  which  apart  from  the 
underlying  principle  may  be  of  little  value- 
First,  then,  let  us  look  at  the  construction  of  the  tuber.  It  is 
made  up,  in  round  numbers,  of  75  per  cent,  water  and  25  per 
cent,  starch.  The  water  —  without  which  in  sufficient  quantities, 
and  at  the  right  time,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  maximum  crop  — 
must,  of  course,  come  from  the  soil.  The  starch  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  sunlight  through  the  green  leaf.  Whatever,  then, 
tends  to  promote  a  vigorous  growth,  and  maintain  and  preserve  the 
leaf  surface  at  its  best  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  plant's 
life,  will  insure  the  development  of  the  greatest  amount  of  starch, 
without  which  no  potato  can  attain  full  size  or  highest  quality. 

How  shall  we  secure  the  requisite  water  supply?  If  we  could 
control  the  rainfall,  the  problem  would  be  an  easy  one.  Unfortu- 
nately—  or  fortimately — in  nine  years  out  of  ten  there  is  not 

lu   of   Fnrr 
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enongli  rainfall  during  the  growing  season,  from  May  to  Octolwr, 
to  produce  a  full  crop  of  anything,  much  leas  a  crop  like  the 
potato,  which  is  three-quarters  water.  When  one  realizes  that  it 
requires  at  least  300  pounds  of  water  to  produce  1  pound  of  dry 
matter  in  a  plant,  and  considers  the  tonnage  from  even  a  moderate 
crop  of  potatoes  (75  per  cent,  water),  and  then  compares  this  with 
the  average  rainfall  in  bis  locality  during  the  above-mentioned 
period,  he  will  appreciate  the  truth  of  this  statement.  We  must, 
then,  secure  a  water  supply  from  that  in  the  ground  in  early  spring, 
derived  from  melting  snows  and  spring  rains,  at  a  time  when  there 
is  little  evaporation  from  the  soil;  and  conserve  that  from  the 
precipitation  during  the  growing  season.     This  can  be  done  in 


Flo.  416. —  Potato  Ffeld  of  H.  F.  Hobton,  Stephe.ntown,  Rensselaer 
CorsTv,  N.  Y.  Foliage  i.n  Perfect  Conditjon  as  a  Result  of  Is- 
TELLiOBST  Fertilization  and  Cultivation.  Followed  b\  Thob- 
OUOH  AtiD  Timely  Spraying  for  Bugs  and  Blight 

1-  By  preventing  evaporation  by  frequent  stirring  of  the  sur- 
face soil.  As  fast  as  the  ground  is  plowed  in  the  spring,  it  should 
be  harrowed  or  rolled — not  left  until  the  whole  field  is  turned 
over.  This  will  make  the  soil  compact,  and  prevent  loss  of  water  by 
dn-ing  winds,  and  by  breaking  up  of  the  capillary  cells  which 
quickly  form  when  the  ground  is  crusted,  thus  making  the  spaces  so 
tai^  that  the  water  cannot  climb  to  the  surface  and  escape.  If  the 
weather  is  very  dry,  it  is  better  to  roll  as  fast  as  plowed,  and  then 
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stir  the  surface.  If  the  land  has  been  fall  plowed  and  one  does  not 
intend  to  replow,  as  soon  as  the  land  will  bear  a  pair  of  horses  and 
a  light  harrow,  stir  the  surface.  This  will  not  only  stop  evapora- 
tion, but  as  the  air  strikes  the  soil  the  water  will  drop  down,  to  be 
drawn  up  later  when  it  is  needed.  Just  as  in  a  test  tube,  the  water 
will  not  run  out  so  long  as  one  keeps  his  finger  tightly  over  the 
top,  but  remove  the  fingers  and  let  the  air  in,  and  at  once  the  water 
falls.  The  same  principle  of  frequent  stirring  during  the  culti- 
vation of  the  crop,  until  the  tops  cover  and  shade  the  ground,  will 
do  more  to  conserve  moisture  and  insure  a  crop  in  a  dry  season 
than  any  other  one  thing. 

2.  Plenty  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  will  help  to  hold 
moisture.  'To  illustrate:  if  we  put  an  equal  amount  of  water  in 
two  vessels,  but  place  in  one  a  sponge,  and  leave  them  both  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air,  we  know  that  from  the  one  containing  the 
sponge  we  can  obtain  water  long  after  the  other  is  dry.  The  vege- 
table matter  has  the  s^me  effect  in  the  soil.  I  cannot,  in  the  brief 
space  at  my  disposal,  describe  and  emphasize  the  question  of  soil 
humus  as  I  should  like  to,  but  it  is  most  vital  to  this  crop.  That 
is  one  reason  that  I  prefer  a  clover  sod  for  potatoes.  I  know  many 
prefer  "  old  ground."  I  am  sure  this  is  because  the  sod  is  turned 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  soil  open,  and  the  sod  does  not  decay. 
If  it  is  turned  on  edge  with  a  narrow  lap  furrow  and  then  com- 
pacted, it  will  decay  very  fast  and  be  mixed  with  the  soil  where 
it  will  hold  water.  Better  still,  if  the  sod  is  thoroughly  broken  up 
with  a  cutaway  before  it  is  plowed,  the  vegetable  matter  will  be 
incorporated  in  the  soil,  and  at  once  decay  and  feed  the  plant,  and 
less  fitting  will  be  required  after  plowing.  It  naturally  follows, 
then,  from  the  above  that  the  ideal  soil  for  potatoes  is  a  loamy 
one,  not  so  hard  or  compact  that  the  water  cannot  readily  move 
through  it. 

the  seed 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  a  "  seed  potato."  Really,  there 
is  no  such  thing  for  a  potato  is  a  tuber,  and  whatever  seed  there 
may  be  is  in  the  ball  on  top.  When  we  plant  a  true  seed  of  grain, 
for  example,  although  it  may  come  from  a  weak  parent,  the  pollen 
from  the  stronger  plants  surrounding  it  overcomes,  to  a  d^ree  at 
least,  the  inherent  weakness.    Hence,  such  seed  selected  from  the 
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pile  by  its  appearance  usually  will  not  deteriorate,  but  will  often 
improve  on  the  same  farm  from  year  to  year.  Not  so  with  the 
potato  tuber  or  cutting.  If  one  from  a  weak  hill,  with  only  one 
or  two  potatoes,  or  one  in  which  all  the  tubers  were  small,  ia 
planted,  there  must  be  a  deterioration,  for  there  ia  no  cross  pollen- 
ization  from  a  strong  plant  to  help  it.  This  explains  why  varieties 
of  potatoes  run  out,  and  why  people  are  continually  seeking  new, 
strong  seed.  There  are  thousands  of  dollars  expended  every  year 
for  potatoes  to  plant,  many  of  which  come  from  diseased  stock, 
and  few  of  which  are  selected,  except  by  external  appearance. 
Most  of  this  money  might  be  saved  if  the  seed  tubers  were  selected 
from  the  most  vigorous  productive  hills;  not  so  difficult  a  task  as 
might  at  first  glance  appear,  for  one  can  plant  a  small  portion  of 


a  field  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  by  digging  the  potatoes  by 
hand  can  throw  out  all  hills  not  coming  up  to  the  desired  stand- 
ard. I  know  two  men,  in  widely  separate  parts  of  this  state,  who 
had  a  few  years  ago  — and,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  have 
now  —  the  Early  Rose  as  productive  as  when  it  was  first  intro- 
duced, and  they  have  used  only  their  own  seed,  potatoes  being 
selected  as  above. 

A  small  or  medium-sized  potato,  if  it  comes  from  a  vigorous 
productive  hill,  is  a  good  seed,  but  the  continued  planting  of  small 
potatoes  will  mean  deterioration,  for  an  increasing  number  each 
year  must  come  from  hills  in  which  the  potatoes  were  all  small. 
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Anything  which  impairs  the  vitality  of  the  seed  means  less  vigor 
and  productivity  of  the  plant.  Hence,  if  the  tubers  were  blighted 
the  previous  year,  it  is  probable  that  the  disease  is  carried  directly 
to  the  new  crop.  Of  this  I  shall  speak  in  particular  in  treating  of 
blight.  Again,  a  field  in  which  the  tops  were  destroyed  by  blight 
is  one  in  which,  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  leaf,  the  normal 
amount  of  starch  has  not  been  formed,  and  we  have  an  imperfectly 
developed  tuber.  If  the  seed  is  kept  where  the  sprouts  grow  long 
and  are  broken  off  there  is  a  loss  of  vitality.  For  this  reason 
I  prefer  to  store  the  seed  tubers  in  pits  in  the  earth  so  covered  with 
straw  that  they  will  not  freeze,  yet  where  they  keep  much  cooler 
than  in  the  ordinary  cellar.  The  same  covering  will  also  keep  the 
heat  out  for  a  long  time  in  the  spring.  If  one  is  planting  late, 
after  danger  from  the  frost  is  past,  the  potatoes  can  be  taken  out 
and  spread  on  a  floor  where  it  is  light  and  cool.  The  eyes  will  then 
start  slowly,  and  any  potatoes  which  fail  to  sprout  or  which  send 
out  a  thread-like  shoot  may  be  rejected,  thus  saving  vacant  or 
worthless  hills. 

There  is  an  increasing  complaint  of  damage  from  scab.  This  is 
a  bacterial  disease,  and  never  the  work  of  insects.  The  infection 
may  come  from  the  soil.  If  so,  there  is  no  sure  way  of  prevent- 
ing the  trouble.  Professor  Sirrine,  of  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  has  had 
good  results  from  500  pounds  of  sulphur  mixed  with  each  ton 
of  fertilizer  —  using  a  half  ton  of  the  fertilizer  to  the  acre  — 
applied  in  the  drill.  A  sweet  soil  is  most  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  scab.  For  this  reason  lime  should  never  be  used  on  land  just 
prior  to  a  potato  crop.  Wood  ashes  which  are  rich  in  lime  have 
the  same  effect.  It  will  take  at  least  three  years  for  the  scab  to  dis- 
appear  from  the  soil,  and  in  one  badly  infested,  or  strongly 
alkaline,  much  longer.  I  have  found  growers  in  the  Ohio  Valley 
nsing  rye  to  be  turned  under  before  planting  potatoes.  This 
makes  the  land  slightly  acid  and  consequently  less  favorable  for 
scab  development. 

A  frequent  source  of  infection  is  scabby  seed,  which  can  easily 
be  controlled.  The  old  remedy,  and  an  excellent  one,  is  to  soak 
the  seed — preferably  before  cutting  —  for  at  least  an  hour  in  a 
solution  of  1  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  8  gallons  of 
water,  or  1  pint  of  formalin  to  30  gallons  of  water.     This  will 
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treat  as  much  seed  as  it  will  cover,  and  may  be  used  again  and 
again.  A  convenient  way  is  to  place  the  tubers  in  a  sack  and 
suspend  it  in  a  barrel  or  tub  of  water.  After  the  requisite  time 
of  soaking  it  can  be  raised  up,  and  the  solution  will  drain  back 
on  the  vessel,  and  the  potatoes  be  dry  to  handle.  Both  of  the  above 
disinfectants*  are  poison  and  should  be  handled  wnth  care.  Where 
a  large  quantity  of  seed  is  to  be  treated,  the  above  method  takes  a 
great  deal  of  time. 

Much  advice  has  been  given  as  to  how  small  a  piece  of  potato 
to  plant.  No  one  can  lay  down  any  ironclad  rule,  but  the  under- 
lying principle  must  be  taken  into  account.  From  the  stand- 
point of  economy,  one  cannot  ordinarily  afford  to  plant  whole 
potatoes,  and  one  too  small  to  cut  is  too  small  to  plant.  The 
number  of  eyes  in  the  seed  piece  depends  on  the  type  of  potato, 
and  the  condition  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted.  Two  strong 
eyes  are  enough,  if  they  grow.  The  Hesh  about  the  eye  sustains 
it  until  it  can  root  and  be  sustained  in  the  ground.  A  potato 
of  the  Early  Rose  type,  with  many  eyes,  will  have  less  flesh 
about  four  or  five  eyes  than  one  of  the  Rural  type,  with  a  few 
eyes,  will  have  about  one  or  two.  Hence,  the  latter  can.  be 
safelv  cut  to  a  less  number  of  eves  than  the  former.  If  the 
soil  is  moist  and  fertile,  tlie  roots  will  obtain  a  feeding  place 
much  sooner  than  if  it  is  dry,  hard  and  sterile.  This,  too,  must 
determine  the  size  and  luimber  of  eves. 

DEPTH  OF  PLANTING 

The  potato  requires  coolness  and  moisture.  Tf  the  planting  is 
shallow- it  means,  sooner  or  later,  heat  and  dryness.  Hence, 
rather  deep  planting,  4  or  5  inches,  is  to  be  recommended,  be- 
cause it  is  according  to  the  law  of  the  plant.  Xo  one  ever  saw 
the  tubers  form  much  below  the  seed  piece.  Planted  shallow, 
they  must  of  necessity  form  near  the  surface.  To  prevent  dry- 
ing and  burning,  they  must  then  be  ridged  up  with  earth  taken 
from  between  the  rows,  cutting  off  many  feeding  roots,  and 
leaving  a  cone-shaped  hill  which  sheds  water,  and  a  depression 
which  carries  the  rainfall  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  field,  where 
it  is  least  needed.  When  planted  deep,  the  tubers  have  a  chance 
to  form  in  the  more  moist  soil,  little  ridging  is  necessary,  and 
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the  summer  rain  penetrates  to  the  roots  about  each  plant. 
Those  who  plant  early  will  contend  that  potatoes  planted  deep 
will  be  longer  coming  up,  and  the  crop  will  not  be  as  good  as 
if  they  were  planted  more  shallow  and  afterward  ridged.  This 
is  true,  yet  the  principle  obtains.  Early  in  the  season  the 
ground  is  cold  and  has  an  overabundance  of  water.  If  planted 
and  covered  deep,  it  will  take  a  long  time  for  the  sun  to  pene- 
trate to  the  tul)er.  Hence,  they  sometimes  fail  to  come  up  at 
all,  or  are  too  late  for  the  highest  price.  If,  instead  of  cover- 
ing deeply  all  at  once,  Just  enough  of  the  warm  surface  earth  is 
put  on  to  keep  them  from  chilling,  the  sun  will  warm  and  start 
the  eyes.  After  a  few^  days  put  on,  with  a  harrow,  a  little  more 
earth  which  has  also  become  warm,  and  repeat  the  process  until 
the  ground  is  level,  when  the  potatoes  will  come  up  quickly 
and  be  strong.  At  the  same  time  one  has  cheaply  stirred  the 
LTound,  retaining  the  moisture,  and  destroying  countless  weeds 
just  as  they  were  sprouting. 

Except  in  very  foul  groimd,  on  which  it  will  seldom  pay  to 
plant  potatoes,  the  best  yields  are  obtained  from  drill,  rather 
ihan  from  check  row  planting.  More  hills  can  be  put  on  an 
acre  and  there  is  less  disturbance  of  the  roots  by  late  cultiva- 
tion when  this  is  done  only  one  way. 

FERTILIZERS 

IIow  much  fertilizer  and  what  kind  to  use.  depends  largely 
on  the  soil.  If  one  has  a  clover  sod,  that  will  help  to  supply 
nitrogen,  and  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  will  emit  acids 
which  help  to  liberate  mineral  plant  food.  In  this  case  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  supply  so  much  commercial  fertilizer,  particu- 
larly nitrogen.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  nitrogen  in 
organic  matter,  such  as  the  decaying  sod,  manure,  tankage, 
fish  scrap  or  the  like,  will  not  become  available  until  the  ground 
is  warm.  Hence,  for  early  potatoes,  or  where  one  depends  in 
part  on  the  sod,  I  would  use  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 
Hoda.  This  is  available  at  once,  and  for  every  100  pounds  of 
nitrc^n  applied,  63  pounds  are  found  in  the  plant,  while  from 
oro[anic  sources,  not  more  than  41  pounds  in  each  100  pounds 
applied.     For  this  reason  I  believe  it  economy,  when  nitrogen 
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must  be  purchased  for  later  growth,  to  use  nitrate  of  soda, 
making  a  second  application  just  before  it  is  needed.  If  a  large 
amount  is  applied  at  one  time,  early  in  the  season,  much  may  be 
lost  through  leaching  before  the  plants  can  use  it.  The  danger  of 
such  loss  will  be  reduced  in  soil  full  of  humus. 

When  manure  is  made  on  the  farm  and  is  applied  to  a  sod 
in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter,  so  that  it  is  broken  up  by  the 
frost  and  rains,  there  is  little  damage  from  rot  or  disease  which 
may  occur  with  manure  applied  just  before  planting.  This  will 
usually  supply  all  the  nitrogen  needed,  and  all  that  need  be  pur- 
chased is  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  I  have  had  excellent  re- 
sults from  1,800  pounds  of  South  Carolina  rock  and  200  pounds 
of  muriate  of  potash.  This  will  analyze  about  12  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  5  per  cent,  of  potash.  We  hear  much  of  the 
need  of  a  large  amount  of  the  last  named  for  potatoes,  and  many 
potato  fertilizers  contain  as  high  as  12  per  cent.  For  muck  soils 
and  those  deficient  in  minerals  this  is  doubtless  none  too  much, 
but  for  most  New  York  soils  which  are  high  in  potash,  all  the  evi- 
dence goes  to  show  that  from  4  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  is  ample. 
In  a  few  cases  larger  amounts  have  given  better  yields,  but  when 
the  cost  of  the  extra  amount  was  figured  out  the  increase  did  not 
pay  for  the  extra  outlay.  All  recent  experiments  show  that 
phosphoric  acid  is  a  controlling  factor.  Of  this  there  should  be  a 
surplus  which  will  not  be  lost,  but  is  available  for  subsequent 
crops.  In  a  dry  time  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  tends  to  revert 
or  lock  up.  When  rain  is  lacking  until  late  in  the  season  (which 
will  make  the  plant  food  again  available),  if  there  is  a  minimum 
of  this  food,  not  enough  will  become  available  in  the  short  time  in 
which  it  is  needed. 

A  very  good  potato  fertilizer  for  ordinary  soil,  when  one  ap- 
plies all  three  at  planting  time,  can  be  made  from  400  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  200  pounds  high-grade  tankage,  1,200  pounds  of 
South  Carolina  rock  and  200  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash.  This 
will  analyze  3.7  per  cent,  nitrogen,  9.4  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid 
and  5  per  cent,  of  potash,  and,  if  the  chemicals  are  purchased, 
should  cost  not  over  $28,  including  mixing.  In  the  season  of 
1915,  with  the  scarcity  of  potash,  and  consequent  almost  prohibi- 
tive price,  ordinary  directions  relative  to  potash  are  non-effective. 
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In  many  cases,  from  an  economic  standpoint,  potash  may  be  left 
out  or  reduced  to  the  minimum.  I  would  pay  no  more  for 
potash  in  the  sulphate  form  for  potatoes  than  for  the  muriate.  In 
spite  of  the  contention  that  chlorine  in  the  latter  will  give  the 
tubers  a  strong  flavor,  all  tests  fail  to  show  any  difference,  even 
when  an  excessive  quantity  is  used.  The  amount  of  fertilizer  per 
acre  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  soil,  usually  not  less  than 
500  pounds  in  combination  with  manure,  or  on  very  fertile  soil, 
or  with  a  clover  sod.  When  these  are  lacking,  1,000  pounds  seems 
to  be  the  most  profitable  amount.  True,  many  use  as  high  as  2,000 
pounds  and  claim  it  pays.  Professor  Sirrine  has  made  exhaustive 
tests  on  Long  Island  soils,  extending  over  a  period  of  years,  with 
the  following  result  with  potatoes  at  50  cents  per  bushel.  Had 
the  price  been  higher  the  larger  quantity  might  have  paid. 


Increased  yield 

Fertilizer 

Co8t 

per  acre 

Money  gain 

500  lbs. 

$  6.25 

23.3  bu. 

$  5.40 

1000  lbs. 

12.50 

44.3  bu. 

10.60 

1500  IbB. 

18.75 

65.4  bu. 

8.97 

2000  lbs. 

25.00 

61.4  bu. 

5.70 

My  own  practice  has  been,  when  using  only  500  pounds,  to 
apply  it  all  in  the  drill ;  with  a  larger  quantity,  the  balance  broad- 
cast, because  the  feeding  roots  extend  all  through  the  soil.  This 
seems  logical.  Further,  if  a  large  amount  is  put  close  to  the 
seed,  and  heavy  rains  follow  planting,  there  is  often  injury  to  the 
seed.    Hence,  it  is  always  wise  to  mix  the  fertilizer  with  the  earth. 

PRESERVATION  OF  THE  GREEN  LEAF 

Anything  which  destroys  the  leaf  surface  reduces  the  starch 
making  machinery,  and  though  there  may  be  an  abundant  water 
supply,  ample  available  plant  food  of  the  right  sort,  and  greatest 
vigor  of  plants,  if  the  leaf  surface  is  impaired  or  destroyed,  all 
will  be  for  naught. 

INSECTS 

In  many  sections  the  flea  beetle  is  very  destructive,  but  where 
bordeaux  is  used  the  damage  has  been  very  slight.  Not  that  it  kills 
the  beetles,  but  being  very  distasteful  it  drives  them  away,  per- 
haps to  feed  on  something  less  valuable,  or  it  may  be  they  starve. 
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Like  the  poor,  the  Colorado  potato  beetle  is  ever  with  us,  and, 
aithongh  there  is  an  occasional  year  when  they  do  little  injury, 
the  following  year  is  likely  to  see  them  abundant.  If  left  un- 
molested, they  will  often,  in  forty-eight  hours  or  leas,  so  defolialf 


'te  plants  as  to  reduce  the  yield  below  the  point  of  profit.  This 
™phasizes  the  importance  of  pnttinp  the  poiiron  on  in  time.  Often 
a  ven-  little,  jnst  as  the  old  hard  shells  appear,  before  they  deposit 
tiieir  ^!g8,  will  prevent  further  injury.  The  old  stand-by  has 
'"wn,  and  in  many  places  still  is,  paris  green.  This  has  many 
"bjeetionable  featnres.  First,  the  arsenic  is  soluble  and  the  foliage 
i?  burned  by  it.  I  am  sure  we  have  auffered  more  than  we  have 
realized  from  this.      Professor  Tones,  lato  of  the  Vermont  Ex- 
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periment  Station,  once  told  me,  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  potato 
leaves  sent  to  him  for  examination  for  blight  had  simply  paris 
green  injury.  Next,  being  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  powder,  it 
washes  off  quickly,  and  if  applied  before  the  bugs  are  well 
hatched  out,  the  application  must  be  repeated,  materiall  in- 
creasing the  cost.  With  these  facts  before  us,  I  recommend 
arsenate  of  lead-  This  will  not  injure  the  foliage  in  any 
quantity.  It  is  in  a  paste  form  and  will  adhere  a  long  time. 
Hence,  it  can  be  put  on  with  impunity  when  the  bu^  first 
appear,  and  it  will  remain  for  those  hatching  later.  It  is  not 
so  quick  in  its  action  as  the  green,  and  many  who  have  tried  it 
have  complained  that  it  did  not  kill  the  bugs.  This  was  my 
own  experience  the  first  time  I  used  it,  waiting  until  the  bugs 
were  abundant  and  applying  it  with  a  sprayer  which  did  not 
thoroughly  cover  the  vines.  Since  I  have  learned  to  use  it  at 
the  first  appearance  of  the  bugs,  and  apply  it  in  such  a  way  that 
every  leaf  is  covered,  I  have  frequently  found  one  application 
sufficient  for  the  season. 

Arsenate  of  lead  is  sold  on  a  guaranteed  analysis  of  the  arsenic 
oxide  it  contains.  Therefore,  one  can  readily  determine  its  com- 
mercial value,  and  also  how  much  to  use.  If,  for  instance,  1  pound 
of  paris  green  —  which  should  be  50  per  cent,  arsenic  —  to  50 
gallons  of  water  has  been  found  sufficient  to  kill  the  bugs,  on^ 
should  use  SY2  or  4  pounds  of  the  lead  to  a  like  amount  of  water, 
or  bordeaux. 

DISEASES 

A  disease  which  does  much  injury  is  "  tip  bum,"  often  mis- 
taken for  blight,  but  entirely  different.  The  life  history  of  this 
has  not  been  thoroughly  worked  oiit.  One  theory,  and  to  my  mind 
a  very  plausible  one,  is  that  when  the  early  part  of  the  season  is 
wet  and  the  plants  heavily  fed  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  a  rank, 
rather  soft  growth  follows.  Later  in  the  season  it  turns  dry. 
There  is  more  plant  than  can  well  be  supported,  and  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  leaf,  farthest  from  the  source  of  supply,  and  being  onlv 
imperfectly  nourished,  is  easily  affected  by  the  disease  genu 
which  the  more  vigorous  parts  of  the  plant  resist.  Bordeaux  i^ 
a  good  remedy,  but  it  must  be  evident,  if  the  above  is  correct,  that 
an  abundant  water  supply  and  plant  food  are  conditions  which 
make  this  disease  less  likely  to  occur. 
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BLIGHT 

Taken  altogether,  the  most  serious  foe  to  the  potato  is  the  blight. 
It  is  so  insidious  in  its  attacks  that  if  preventive  measures  are  not 
employed  early  in  the  season  it  will  often  ruin  a  potato  crop  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  late  blight  is  the  one  most  in  evidence 
and  most  destructive.  It  is  peculiarly  a  wet  weather  disease,  the 
spores  of  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  live  over  winter  only  in  the 
old  tubers.  When  such  infested  tubers  are  planted  and  the  earth 
Womes  warm  and  moist,  these  spores  multiply  and  burst  from 
their  cells,  so  that  the  soil  literally  swarms  with  them.  Many,  of 
course,  die ;  some  find  their  way  to  the  surface.  Often,  when  the 
plants  are  five  or  six  inches  high,  a  heavy  rain  will  beat  them  down 
to  the  earth  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  blight  spores. 
If  the  weather  continues  wet,  these  multiply  and  penetrate  the 
leaf.  Later  they  spread  to  other  leaves  and  live  on  the  leaf  tissues. 
\Mien  weather  conditions  are  favorable,  i.  e.,  wet,  they  increase  at 
an  enonnous  rate,  and  so  destructive  are  they  that  a  field  will  often 
turn  black  in  a  day.  If  the  wet  is  excessive,  these  spores  are 
washed  from  the  tops  to  the  ground,  and  so  to  the  tubers  again, 
and  rot  often  follows  —  always  infection.  Here  is  another  reason 
for  deep  planting.  Tubers  are  less  exposed  to  the  spores  and  be- 
ing deeper  and  cooler  in  the  spring,  fewer  spores  germinate  and 
come  to  the  surface.  There  is  no  cure  after  the  spores  are  estab- 
lished, but  it  can  be  prevented  by  what  is  kno\vn  as  the  bordeaux 
mixture,  viz.,  5  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol),  5  pounds 
of  lime  and  50  gallons  of  water.  If  this  is  thoroughly  applied 
early,  before  the  leaves  are  contaminated,  it  copperplates  them,  as 
it  were,  and  the  blight  spores  die  because  they  can  not  gain  an 
entrance.  It  must,  therefore,  be  applied  in  season,  thoroughly,  so 
as  to  protect  the  whole  plant,  and  often  enough  to  cover  the  new 
growth.  Sometimes  one  spraying  before  the  spores  come  from 
the  ground  has  been  suflicient.  Usually  three  give  excellent  re- 
turns. Again,  five  are  even  more  profitable.  Much  depends  on 
the  season^  as  well  as  on  the  time  and  thoroughness  of  the  work. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  its  practicability,  in  proof  of  which 
I  call  attention  to  Bulletins  No.  323  and  349  of  the  New  York 
State  Experiment  Station,  which  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 
Briefly  stated,  the  facts  are  these:     For  seven  years  the  station 
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lias  been  carrying  on  cooperative  experiments  with  farmers  scat- 
tered f roni  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other.    The  farmer  does  the 
work  according  to  his  own  method,  the  station  provides  for  proper 
elieck  rows,  and  assists  in  measuring  the  areas  and  weighing  the 
product,     Tlie  grower  keeps  accurate  account  of  all  expenses  and 
profit  or  loss  from  the  spraying.     During  the  seven  years  the 
average  cost  of  spraying  an  acre  has  run  from  $4.15  to  $5.90. 
The  increased  yield  per  acre  has  been  from  18.5  bushels  to  62.2 
bushels  and  tlie  net  profit  per  acre  from  $8.53  to  $24.86.     This  is 
the  average  highest  and  lowest  return  from  all  the  experiments  in 
different  years.     The  greatest  gain,  of  course,  has  been  in  years 
when  blight  was  severe,  the  smallest  being  in  1908,  when  there 
was  scarcely  any  blight.     Doubtless,  much  of  the  gain  that  year 
was  due  to  decreased  damage  from  flea  beetles  because  of  bordeaux 
applications.    The  average  increase  in  yield  per  acre  for  the  entire 
period  was  44.1  bushels,  with  an  average  net  profit  of  $16.77  for 
the  seven  years.     At  Geneva  the  gain  per  acre  due  to  spraying 
everv   tw^o  weeks  was  97.5  bushels:  at  lliverhead  45.7  bushels. 
The  ^ain  due  to  spraying  three  times  at  Geneva  was  69  bushels ;  at 
Riverhead  25  bushels. 

Few  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  potato  makes  its  most  rapid 
^o\rth  in  the  last  two  weeks  of  its  life.  If  the  green  leaf,  then,  is 
impaired  or  destroyed  before  the  plant  has  lived  out  its  natural 
life,  the  yield  may  l^e  so  decreased  as  to  do  away  with  the  profit 
altog^ether,  or  the  increase  by  preserving  it  by  spraying,  after  pay- 
ing the  expense,  is  clear  gain. 

RECAPITULATION 

To  briefly  summarize  and  emphasize  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent : 

1.  That  humus  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  frequent  surface 
stirrings  of  the  same,  will  materially  help  to  store  up  and  retain 
moisture  or  a  water  supply  against  the  period  of  greatest  need, 
when  the  tubers  are  forming  and  the  tops  are  evaporating  water 
most  rapidly. 

2.  That  deep  plowing  and  planting  and  non-hilling  in  ordi- 
nary dry  seasons  will  all  tend  to  the  conservation  of  moisture. 

in  -  9 
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3.  Strong,  healthy  seed,  in  well-tilled  soil,  with  an  abundance 
of  available  plant  food  of  the  proper  kind,  promotes  a  vigor  of 
both  top  and  tubers,  which  will  resist  disease  much  better  than  a 
weak  plant. 

4.  To  insure  the  greatest  development  of  starch  the  leaf  sur- 
face must  be  preserved  until  the  potato  has  completed  its  life  cycle. 

Surely,  then,  a  line  of  procedure  most  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  nature  governing  the  potato  plant  will  be  most  likely  to  insure 
a  crop. 
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ONIONS 

W.  H.  Ellis,  Livonia,  N.  Y. 

This  article  will  be  confined  to  the 
onion  business  as  conducted  hy  the  grow- 
ers of  South  Lima,  N.  Y. ;  the  funda- 
mental principles  are  the  aame  every- 
where. 

THE    SOUTH    LIMA   ONION    LANDS 

Some  thirty-five  years  ago  there  was  a 
swamp  of  about  seven  hundred  acres  lo- 
cated at  what  was  then  called  Hamilton 
Station,  now  South  Lima,  which  for  sanitary  reasons  was  drained. 
Soon  some  of  this  land  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  growing  broom 
com,  willows,  etc.  Finally  onions  were  tried  on  a  small  tract  and 
the  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  South  Lima  muck  sprang  into 
prominence  as  an  onion  producing  section,  and  has  held  a  leadin;; 
place  ever  since.  The  entire  seven  hundred  acres  have  beofi 
cleared  and  nearly  one-half  of  it  is  annually  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  onions. 

VAKIETIB8 

The  varieties  presented  by  seed  houses  are  many  but  by  a  pro- 
cess of  elimination  have  been  reduced  to  very  few.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  growers  usually  sowed  an  equal  amount  of  red  and 
yellow  seed.  Sometimes  the  red  sold  better  than  the  yellow,  some- 
times the  reverse.  But  at  the  present  time  there  seems  to  he 
almost  no  demand  for  the  former;  the  yellow  variety  is  grown 
almost  entirely.  It  is  said  that  one  reason  for  the  change  is  that 
the  Jews,  who  are  among  the  largest  consumers  of  anions,  never 
buy  red  ones. 

The  Yellow  Globe  Danver  is  a  popular  variety  and  for  early 
maturity  is  probably  the  best.  The  Ohio  Yellow  Globe  is  also 
good  and  perhaps  will  yield  more  bushels  to  the  acre  than  the  other 
varieties,  but  the  Southport  Yellow  Globe  is  the  most  generally 
grown  here. 
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The  Danver  and  the  Ohio  are  slightly  flattened  at  the  top.  The 
Sbuthport  is  almost  a  perfect  sphere,  with  an  extremely  small  neck, 
and  is  a  good  keeper. 

SEED 

Where  to  obtain  the  best  seed  is  a  question  which  puzzles  every 
grower.  Every  catalog  will  claim  that  the  seed  it  advertises  is 
the  best,  or  at  least  as  good  as  any,  but  every  year  some  one  is 
taken  in  by  a  house  selling  onion  seed  of  poor  quality.  Sometimes 
a  linn  will  sell  seed  which  will  grow  onions  of  as  many  diflFerent 
colors  as  Joseph's  coat,  and  if  one  looks  at  the  package  in  which 
the  seed  came  he  will  find  this  legend,  **  This  company  gives  no 
warranty,  expressed  or  implied,  in  r^ard  to  its  seeds." 

The  best  way  is  to  grow  one's  own  seed.  When  securing  onions, 
carefully  select  tbe  best  bulbs,  choosing  for  color,  shape  and  size. 
From  a  bushel  of  bulbs  will  often  be  gathered  three  or  more 
pounds  of  seed. 

By  putting  the  seed  in  a  tub  of  water  and  throwing  away  all  that 
does  not  quicWy  sink  to  the  bottom,  only  the  good  is  saved. 

The  seed  grown  by  a  South  Lima  man,  tested  at  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  a  year  ago  with  seed  from  several  of 
the  largest  seed  houses,  was  found  to  be  the  best. 

Five  pounds  of  seed  that  will  test  80  per  cent,  or  better  should 
be  enough  for  an  acre.  It  used  to  be  said  that  one  ought  to  sow 
at  least  six  pounds  in  order  to  have  some  for  maggots  and  other 
troubles  that  are  sure  to  beset  the  c^op,  but  the  smaller  amount  is 
more  in  favor  now. 

FERTILIZERS 

After  the  seed  question  comes  that  of  fertilizer  —  certainly  an 
important  one. 

The  onion  is  a  gross  feeder  and  plant  food  must  be  supplied  in 
liberal  quantities.  It  should  be  a  kind  that  is  quickly  available.  A 
high-grade  fertilizer  with  4-8-10  analysis  is  a  popular  brand, 
though  some  prefer  to  use  2-8-10.  In  either  case  about  a  ton  to 
the  acre  should  be  sown  broadcast  before  the  seed  is  sown.  Some 
prefer  to  sow  but  part  of  the  fertilizer  then  and  the  balance  later 
in  the  season  when  the  onions  are  one-half  or  two-thirds  grown.  If 
the  season  is  a  dry  one  it  is  doubtful  if  the  crop  derives  much 
benefit  from  the  late  sowing. 
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Good  results  are  often  obtained  from  sowing  nitrate  of  soda  in 
i      the  middle  of  the  sunamer  if  there  happens  to  be  a  wet  period. 

If  a  second  application  of  fertilizer  is  to  be  made  it  is  a  good 
;  plan  to  use  a  disc  just  before  sowing  the  fertilizer,  which  will 
\  leave  a  little  trench  on  each  side  of  the  row ;  then,  with  the  hand 
\  fertilizer  machine,  sow  the  fertilizer  in  the  trench.  If  this  is 
followed  by  a  mulcher  (a  machine  that  look?  like  a  small  lawn 
mower)  the  ground  will  be  leveled  and  the  fertilizer  will  be  deep 
enough  for  the  moisture  to  make  it  quickly  available. 

FITTING  THP:  soil  AND  CULTIVATION 

As  soon  as  ground  can  be  worked  in  the  spring  is  the  time  to 
begin  fitting  for  onions.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  the  plowing 
done  in  the  fall.  Some  fit  the  land  on  which  late  celery  was  grown 
the  previous  year,  without  plowing  at  all. 

A  spring-tooth  harrow  followed  by  an  acme  and  that  in  turn 
l»y  a  float  will  make  a  bed  of  muck  land  in  splendid  condition  and 
ready  for  the  seed.  With  a  Planet,  Jr.,  or  Iron  King  drill  there 
should  be  little  trouble  in  getting  the  seed  on  evenly. 

The  drill  should  be  set  so  as  to  sow  al)out  one  inch  deep  with 
rows  fourteen  inches  apart.  There  is  a  great  tempation  to  make 
the  rows  closer  but  they  are  much  harder  to  work.  As  soon  as  the 
little  onions  b^in  to  show  above  the  ground,  work  should  begin. 

Several  makes  of  weeders  have  been  put  upon  the  market  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years  that  have  been  a  great  help.  Some  growers 
still  look  askance  at  the  manufacturers  claiming  that  any  machine 
that  will  destroy  a  weed  will  not  tear  out  a  tender  little  onion. 
It  is  true  that  they  will  destroy  some,  but  the  difference  in  cost  in 
going  over  a  field  with  a  weeder  and  of  weeding  by  hand  will 
more  than  compensate  for  the  onions  that  are  killed. 

Hand  weeding  is  what  makes  onion  growing  so  costly.  Hand 
weeding  has  to  be  done  three  or  four  times,  but  with  the  judicious 
use  of  a  weeder  this  can  be  reduced  to  once  or  twice.  Weeding 
should  be  followed  by  almost  constant  work  with  the  cultivator 
until  the  onions  are  quite  large. 

The  onion  is  a  surface  crop  and  care  must  be  exercised  not  to 
cut  the  roots  when  the  plant  has  grown  large  enough  to  send  them 
out  of  the  row.    For  this  reason  a  shove  hoe  is  probably  the  best 
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tool  to  use  in  performing  tlie  last  work  in  an  oniou  field.  The  disc 
:ind  wheel  cultivator  go  too  deep,  while  a  shove  hoe  in  the  hands 
of  a  careful  man,  need  only  skirn  the  eurface. 

IIAXDI.IXO   THE   CKOr 

About  the  first  of  August  the  neck  of  the  onion  will  become 
soft,  and  some  luoruiug  the  whole  crop  will  be  fiat  upon  the 
irround.     Very  soon  after  this  they  are  ready  to  pull. 

If  the  grower  has  a  laige  acreage  he  will  have  a  machine  for 
lopping.  These  machines  range  in  size  from  small  ones  that 
three  men  can  run  and  which  will  top  a  few  hundred  bushels  a  day, 
to  those  which  require  a  dozen  men  to  niu  and  which  will  top 
«>vpral  thouijaiid  bushels  a  day.     Small  growers  still  do  this  work 


by  hand,  and  in  pulling  the  onions  will  pull  two  rows  at  a  time, 
laying  them  carefully  with  the  bulbs  in  one  row  and  the  tops 
drawn  out  at  right  angies  to  it.  The  next  two  rows  are  placed  in 
a  parallel  line  with  the  tops  extending  in  an  opposite  direction 
from  those  in  the  first  line.  Then  with  sheep  shears  the  tops  are 
cut  off  and  the  onions  of  four  rows  are  left  in  one. 

Crates  are  then  taken  into  the  field,  the  onions  are  picked  or 
shoveled  up  and  the  crates  are  piled  in  rows  usually  four  high  and 
covered  with  boards  to  protect  from  storm.  The  next  work  is 
screening.  Only  those  onions  which  are  large  enough  to  go  over 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  screen  are  first.  Those  which  fall  through 
the  screen  usually  sell  for  Iialf  as  much  as  the  larger  ones. 
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After  the  crop  is  harvested  there  comes  the  great  problem  of 
disposing  of  it.  Whether  to  sell  from  the  field  or  place  in 
storage  and  wait  for  an  advance  in  price,  is  the  problem.  The 
onion  reports  are  of  value,  but  it  is  a  very  wise  man  indeed  who 
can  tell  anjiihing  about  what  the  market  will  be. 

Unless  the  grower  has  his  own  storehouse  there  must  be  a 
great  advance  in  price  in  order  to  make  the  storing  profitable,  for 
the  cost  of  storage  and  the  shrinkage  in  weight  will  soon  wipe  our 
all  the  profits  there  may  appear  to  be  in  an  increase  of  price  per 
bushel. 

COST   OF  GROWING  THE  CROP,  AND  YIELD 

The  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  onions  is  about  $135.00.  Some- 
times a  thousand  bushels  will  be  grown  on  an  acre,  although  eight 
hundred  bushels  is  considered  a  good  crop.  The  average  price  per 
bushel  received  by  the  grower  for  the  last  ten  years  is  about  50 
cents,  so  that  one  can  reasonably  expect  a  net  income  of  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  from  each  acre. 

DIFFICITLTIES 

An  old  Irishman  who  had  grown  onions  for  years,  when  asked 
what  effect  a  flood  would  have  upon  a  crop,  replied,  ""  Inions, 
inions,  little  divils,  you  can't  kill  'em ! "  But  there  are  several 
things  that  may  reduce  the  yield  to  a  point  where  it  ceases  to  be 
profitable.     The  chief  troubles  are  the  maggot,  thrip  and  blight. 

The  maggot  appears  upon  the  scene  very  early.  When  the 
plants  are  only  three  or  four  inches  high  one  of  them  may  seem 
wilted.  Investigate,  and  two  or  three  maggots  may  be  found  in 
the  plant.  These  maggots  would  develop  into  flies  which  would 
lay  eggs  from  which  maggots  would  be  hatched  and  so  on  all 
summer,  and  every  maggot  takes  its  toll  from  the  onion  crop.  To 
prevent  the  maggot,  some  recommend  the  use  of  kainite,  others 
salt;  but  while  these  may  discourage  the  maggot  somewhat,  it 
is  doubtful  if  they  are  very  beneficial. 

The  thrip  comes  next  and  makes  its  presence  known  by  the 
spotted  appearance  of  the  stalk.  Nothing  has  been  found  as  yet 
that  is  effective  in  fighting  this  pest. 

A  little  later  comes  the  blight.  The  tips  of  the  stalks  turn 
brown,  and  gradually  the  entire  stalk  becomes  brown,  the  bulb 
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stops  its  growth,  and  everything  is  at  a  standstill.  It  is  claimed 
that  spraying  with  bordeaux  mixture  is  a  preventive  but  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  doing  this  are  many.  It  would  seem 
that  good  drainage,  sufficient  fertilizer,  thorough  cultivation, 
and  keeping  the  plants  growing  all  through  the  season  is  the  best 
and  only  way  to  fight  the  enemies  of  the  onion. 


TOMATOES 

C.  C.  HuLSABT,  Matawan,  Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 

HISTOBY 

In  an  article  of  thia  kind  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  history  of  the  tomato,  its 
gradual  rise,  in  popularity  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  new  varieties  ap- 
peared when  once  its  position  was  as- 
sured. Originally  an  American  contribu- 
tion to  horticulture,  it  was  first  used  as 
food  by  the  Latin  races  of  Europe. 

Philip  Miller  in  his  Gardeners'  Dic- 
tionai^y,  1731,  says,  "  The  Italians  and 
Spaniards  eat  their  apples  (love  apples) 
as  we  do  cucumbers  —  with  pepper,  oil  and  salt  —  and  some  eat 
them  stewed  in  sauces,  etc.,  but,  considering  their  great  moisture 
and  coldness,  the  nourishment  they  afford  must  be  bad.  In  New 
Orleons  they  were  used  in  catsup  as  early  as  1779,  but  in  the 
English  colonies  tomatoes  were  planted  only  as  ornaments,  under 
the  name  of  "  love  apples." 

In  1798  the  tomato  was  introduced  near  Philadelphia  but  was 
not  sold  as  a  vegetable  until  about  1829.  In  1836,  however,  it  had 
l)egun  to  be  popular  as  food.  Thomas  Bridgman,  in  his  Kitchen 
Gardeners'  Instructor,  tells. us  that  at  this  time  the  tomato  was 
used  in  sauces  as  desert,  as  a  substitute  for  peaches,  and  that  it 
also  made  excellent  pies  and  tarts.  There  were  only  two  varieties, 
however, —  the  large  red  and  the  cherry. 

Their  use  gradually  increased,  and  in  1841  "  they  had  be- 
come almost  an  indispensable  dish  through  the  sununer  months 
on  every  table."  In  1847  there  were  six  or  seven  varieties,  with 
hut  little  difference  in  them.  Bv  1860  hundreds  of  acres  were 
planted  with  this  fruit  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  alone,  and 
some  efforts  had  been  made  to  secure  improved  sorts,  a  smooth 
kind  being  especially   desired.      Shortly   before   1860   a   large, 
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smooth,  red  variety  became  popular.  At  thia  time  there  were, 
besides  the  yellow  and  cherry  kinds,  but  four  varieties,  and  only 
two  of  these  were  widely  known. 


Fig.  427. —  New  Stone  Tomato.  This  is  Q^alled 
THE  King  of  the  Livtn<:ston  Kinds.  Whicii 
Are  the  Best  Typkh  of  Large,  Smooth, 
Solid,  "  Beefy  "  Tomatoes 


VARIETIES 

In  1866  the  tomato  was  a  universal  favorite.  It  had  become 
a  commercial  staple  and  one  Uiousnnd  acres  arc  said  to  have  been 
devoted  to  its  cultivation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia. 
During  that  year  the  Tilden  appeared  and  at  once  took  firat  rank. 
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This  variety  was  introduced  by  Henry  Tilden  of  Davenport, 
Iowa.  In  the  next  five  years  the  Maupoy,  Foard,  Eureka,  Cook's 
Favorite,  Boston  Market,  Dixey,  Crimson  Cluster,  and  General 
Grant  were  introduced,  the  G^ieral  Grant  being  the  best  of  the 
number  and  a  really  good  tomato.  In  these  five  years  more 
varieties  w^re  brought  forward  than  had  been  known  during  the 
preceding  fifty.  The  canning  industry  consumed  thousands  of 
bushels,  and  the  interest  in  the  tomato  was  widespread. 

For  many  years  lovers  of  the  tomato  had  been  selecting  seed 
in  order  to  improve  the  existing  sorts  and  the  new  varieties  were 
the  outcome  of  this  work.  The  best  variety  .introduced  up  to  that 
time  was  the  Trophy,  introduced  in  1870  by  Colonel  George  E. 
Waring  of  Ogden  Farm,  Newport,  R.  I.,  who  was  a  farmer  and 
a  sanitary  engineer.  The  time  was  ripe  for  a  tomato  of  a  new 
t^-pe,  one  which  would  be  large  and  early,  and,  above  all,  with  a 
regular  apple-like  form.  The  Trophy  came  at  the  right  time  and 
it  was  the  right  thing.  Its  success  was  assured  —  it  was  un- 
bounded. It  was  almost  the  making  of  modern  tomato  culture. 
The  Trophy  was  the  result  of  twenty-three  years  of  careful  selec- 
tion and  in  spite  of  the  high  price  ($5  for  20  seeds)  it  was  soon 
widely  distributed  and  became  a  universal  favorite.  From  six 
varieties  in  1860  the  number  increased  to  thirty  in  1880  and  by 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  American  seedsmen  were 
cataloguing  about  250  varieties.  Of  these,  possibly  50  may  be 
distinct  and  better  than  the  Trophy. 

The  evolution  of  the  tomato  in  less  than  a  century  has  been 
exceeded  by  no  other  fruit  or  vegetable.  Today  we  have  upwards 
of  three  hundred  strains  and  varieties  so  varied  that  some  of  them 
must  suit  the  most  skeptical.  We  have  in  colors  various  shades 
of  red ;  then  we  have  the  pinks  and  deeper  purple  varieties.  These 
are  very  popular  in  certain  markets  but  tender  in  flesh  and  poor 
carriers  if  allowed  to  ripen  before  shipping.  Furthermore,  we 
have  several  shapes  and  shades  of  the  yellow  varieties.  These  last 
are  only  valuable  for  preserving,  and  can  not  be  disposed  of  in 
large  quantities.  Eliminating  the  yellow  sorts,  the  red  and  pur- 
ple varieties  may  well  be  divided  into  three  classes  —  the  early 
sorts,  the  medium  and  the  late.  In  some  tomato  growing  sections 
the  early  and  medium  early  varieties  are  all  that  are  considered 
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because  theee  Varieties  are  more  \-aliiable  when  marketed  than 
any  of  the  late  aorta.  This  is  generally  the  case  when  the  location 
is  within  easy  shipping  distasce  of  some  large  city.  -On  the  other 
hand,  where  the  cost  of  shipping  is  too  great,  the  late  varieties 
are  grown  for  canning  purposes  or  for  making  catsup. 

GROWING   EARLY  TOMATOES 

The  early  crop  although  the  most  expensive  to  grow  is  at  the 
same  time  the  most  profitable  where  it  can  be  grown  sucee^3full^- 

r       . 


Fig.  428.— Wei.i.-Ghow\  Tosiato  Plants  Rkativ  von  TnA\si-i.A\Ti\-o 

and  marketed  economically,  but  it  requires  far  more  skill  to  pro- 
duce it  First,  the  seeds  must  be  planted  in  a  manure  hotbed  or 
greenhouse  about  two  and  one-third  months  prior  to  the  time  the 
plants  can  be  planted  out  in  the  field.  They  are  grown  in  the 
seed  bed  until  about  five  weeks  old  and  then  trauRplanted  to  cold 
frames.  The  beds  must  lie  made  by  using  about  three  inches  of 
jnanure  (new  horse  manure  preferred)   on  which  is  placed  five 
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inches  of  good  soil  and  raked  level.  This  soil  should  be  made  up 
of  about  one  fourth  rotted  animal  manure  and  three  fourths 
loamy  soil,  and  should  be  worked  over  together  before  placing  on 
the  beds. 

When  the  beds  are  completed  and  raked  level,  mark  off  four 
and  one-half  inches  each  way  for  the  first  early  sorts;  set  the 
little  seedling  plants  in  each  cross  or  check,  being  careful  not  to 
set  the  plant  below  the  seed  leaves.  Deep  planting  is  dangerous 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  As  fast  as  plants  are  set  put  on  sashes, 
and,  if  much  wilting  occurs,  shade  the  glass  for  a  day  or  two 
during  the  warm  part  of  the  day.  As  soon  as  the  plants  begin 
growing  give  plenty  of  air  by  raising  the  sashes,  and  when  the 
weather  becomes  warm  remove  them  altogether.  This  gives  a 
.strong  and  hardy  plant  that  will  stand  conditions  when  set  in  the 
field. 

The  cold  frame  beds  will  soon  dry  out  and  rcijuire  watering. 
At  first,  while  plants  are  young,  light  waterings  will  answer,  but 
as  the  plants  become  larger  more  copious  wettings  will  be  required. 
One  good  wetting  that  penetrates  deep  into  the  soil  is  worth  two 
or  three  light  ones  that  moisten  the  soil  only  half  an  inch. 

Plants  in  cold  frames  should  be  in  full  bud  and  an  occasional 
bloom  in  five  weeks  after  setting.  The  last  week,  or  at  least  four 
or  five  days  prior  to  removing  to  the  field,  sashes  should  be  re- 
moved entirely  both  day  and  night  to  allow  the  plants  to  harden. 
For  the  same  purpose  they  should  not  be  watered  during  this 
period. 

The  early  tomato  crop  can  not  be  grown  to  advantage  on  heavy 
§oil  as  it  warms  up  too  slowly  in  spring;  hence  a  sandy  or  sandy 
loam  soil  is  essential  for  best  results,  and  the  soil  need  not  be  very 
rich. 

MANURE   AND  FERTILIZERS 

If  the  soil  is  too  rich  a  heavy  vine  growth  will  be  the  result  at 
the  expense  of  fruit.  Rather  start  with  a  comparatively  poor 
soil  and  then  feed  with  animal  manures  spread  broadcast  before 
plowing  at  the  rate  of  eight  to  ten  tons  per  acre,  after  which  use 
three  hundred  ponnds  of  some  high-grade  fertilizer  in  the  hill 
,  nnder  the  plants,  incorporating  it  well  with  the  soil  before  setting 
out  the  plants.     A  fertilizer  made  up  from  high-grade  materials 
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and  analyzing  7-7-5  gives  very  good  results  when  used  at  the  rate 
of  three  to  three  hundred  and  Hfty  pounds  per  acre.  This  on 
Bome  light  soil  is  supplemented  by  a  dressing  on  two  sides  of 
the  plant  early  in  its  growth  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda.  An  excessive  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  is 
to  be  avoided  because  when  used  in  large  quantities  it  produces 
too  much  vine  growth  at  the  expense  of  fruit.  And  what  nitrate 
of  soda  is  used  should  be  used  as  early  after  plants  are  set  as  pos- 
sible, became  at  that  time  tliere  are  lei-s  nitratet^  available  from 
natural  sources  than  would  be  the  case  later  when  nitrification  is 
more  active. 


Fio.   429. — Tomatoes   GRom.vo  at  ^Vill,  the  Geseral   Pbactice   WnKKt. 

Cultivation  must  be  done  early  and  often  and  should  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  vines  will  permit  working  between  them. 
Many  growers  produce  what  is  known  as  a  second  early  crop. 
For  this  purpose  a  little  later  variety  is  chosen,  not  because  it  is 
a  little  later  in  ripening  but  because  by  its  being  a  little  later  in 
ripening  it  is  a  better  tomato,  smoother  and  larger,  hence  sells  at 
a  higher  price.  Among  the  many  varieties  chosen  for  this  crop 
are  Bonny  Best,  Bwarf  Champion,  Twentieth  Century,  Dwarf 
Stone,  John  Baar  (new),  and  many  others. 
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the  canning  cbop 

Last  Imt  not  least  comes  the  canning  crop.  In  many  sections 
this  is  an  important  crop,  thousands  of  acres  being  grown  an- 
nually. The  crop  is  handled  from  seed  to  maturity  so  radically 
diflFerent  from  the  early  crop  that  special  mention  should  be  made 
of  it  in  an  article  of  this  kind  lest  some  one  go  astray  by  trying  to 
grow  the  late  varieties  by  early  methods  as  herein  set  forth. 

Late  varieties,  with  the  exception  of  the  dwarfs,  are  by  nature 
heavy  vine  makers;  hence  it  is  easy  to  induce  them  to  overdo 
that  propensity,  and  when  we  do  this  we  do  it  at  the  expense  of 
fruit.  Then  too,  this  crop  grows  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
the  soil  is  warmer  than  it  is  when  the  early  crop  should  be 
hustling;  hence  no  stimulation  by  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda 
should  be  used  as  a  supplement.  Neither  do  we  want  as  much 
animal  manures,  seven  to  eight  tons  being  plenty  on  soils  in  a 
irood  state  of  fertilitv.  The  fertilizer  formula  should  also  be 
changed.  A  4-8-10  is  what  is  commonly  used  by  progressive 
i^Towers  and  the  quantity  reduced  from  25  to  30  per  cent. ;  but  on 
j)oor  soils  a  side  dressing  of  the  same  fertilizer  in  place  of  the 
nitrate  of  soda  is  frequently  given  with  good  results. 

The  plants  for  this  crop  are  seldom  transplanted  but  set  in 
the  field  direct  from  the  seed  bed;  hence  the  plants  are  much 
more  cheaply  grown.  They  should  be  grown  in  a  bed  under  glass 
and  not  out  in  the  open  as  is  commonly  done,  because  when  grown 
in  the  open,  unprotected,  they  are  slow  in  growth,  not  permitting 
the  planting  in  the  field  soon  enough  to  harvest  the  whole  crop  be- 
fore cool  nights  and  possible  early  frosts  claim  a  portion.  The 
late  crops  for  the  can  house  should  be  in  the  field  by  the  end  of  the 
first  vreek  in  June  and  the  further  north  we  go  the  earlier  they 
should  be  planted.  The  custom  here  is  to  mark  off  our  tomato 
fields  in  checks  four  feet  each  wav  for  the  earlv  sorts  and  four  and 
one-half  for  the  medium  and  late  sorts,  and  cultivate  in  both  di- 
rections. The  principal  varieties  for  early  are  Earliana  and  King 
of  Earlies;  a  few  are  still  growing  Maule's  Earliest.     While  the  \ 

I 

pink  or  purple  varieties  are  good,  not  as  many  of  them  are  grown  j 

as  formerly.  1 
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!For  late  tooxatoes  either  for  market  or  cannery,  there  are  a  num« 
ber  of  varieties  or  strains.  Among  the  best  are  the  old  paragon, 
Matchless^  Stone  and  Success.  The  last  named  in  my  judgment 
is  the  best  for  can  house  purposes.  The  Stone  is  best  for 
market  because  it  is  harder  and  stands  up  better  but  is  a  shy 
cropper.  Tbe  Success  is  a  heavy  bearer,  is  of  a  deep  red  color, 
bnt  is  a  little  later  in  maturing  than  either  of  the  others.  An 
acre  of  tomatoes  for  cannery  can  be  produced  for  from  forty  to 
forty-five  dollars  per  acre,  and  ten  tons  should  be  the  yield.  The 
writer  has  produced  fourteen  tons  and  slightly  over,  but  this  is 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 
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1^  i 


>H 


County 
Albany  .... 
Allegany    . . , 

Bronx    

Broome    . . . , 
Cattaraugus 

Cayuga    

Chautauqua 
Chemung  . . 
Chenango    . . 
Clinton    . .  . . 
Columbia    . . 
Cortland    . . 
Delaware  . . 
Dutchess    . . , 

Erie    

Essex   ...... 

Franklin    . .  , 

Fulton    

Genesee    .  . .  , 
Greene    .... 
Hamilton    . . , 
Herkimer 
Jefferson    . . . 

Kings 

Lewis   

Livingston  . 
Madison  . . . 
Monroe  . .  . . 
Montgomery* 
Nassau  .... 
New  York  , . 
Niagara  . . . . 


(Taken  from  U. 

Acres        Value 

400       $42, 961 

2  100 


18 
12 
22 
335 
23 


6 
20 


26 

738 

6 

8 

7 

32 

13 


124 

17 

35 

1 

101 
24 

730 
76 

854 

34 

1,667 


3,346 
1,006 
3.610 
28,  153 
2.839 

2.100 
2,352 


3,398 

68,863 

300 

775 

391 

1,626 

1,263 

3,237 
2,550 
2,464 
32 
4,609 
1,947 

73, 915 

9,329 

100,  625 

3,443 

98,088 


S.  Census,  1910) 

County 

Oneida   

Onondaga    . . . . 

Ontario    

Orange  

Orleans    

Oswego    

Otsego    

Putnam    

Queens    

Kensselaer    .... 
Richmond    . . . . 

Kockland 

St.  Lawrence 
Saratoga    . . . 
Schenectady 
Schoharie    . . 
Schuyler    . . . 

Seneca    

Steubon    .... 

Suffolk 

Sullivan    .... 

Tioga    

Tompkins    . . 

Ulster    

Warren    .... 
Washington 

Wayne   

Westchester 
Wyoming    . . 
Yates   


•   ■  •  • 


Acres 

63 

514 

41 

48 

659 

8 


1,054 

71 

487 

12 

39 

44 

5» 

4 

1 

28 

3 

117 

1 

•  •  •  •  • 

38 
3 
3 

40 

48 
1 

10 


Valu4^ 
$12,540 

38,3>i.3 
2,857 
6,000 

37,126 
2.136 


111,2^1 

7.540 

1,880 

3.  22J 

8,411 

9.233 

850 

150 

3,557 

730 

10.8S2 

8.) 

»  •    ■  •    •  •  •  ■ 

L660 
4.277 

1.050 

175 

2,700 

8.812 

320 

622 


TheSUte 8,636     $775,803 
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*  TRIUMPH  OP  THE  ITALIAN  TOMATO 

The  tomato  was  given  to  the  world  by  America,  but  Italy  is 
today  teaching  the  rest  of  the  world  by  example  how  it  should  be 
raised  and  how  it  should  be  preserved.  Italian  canned  tomatoes 
have  practically  pushed  the  American  product  out  of  the  English 
market,  and  have  gained  an  enormous  market  in  the  United  States. 
The  Italians  raise  a  solid  meatv  tomato  of  fine  color  and  it  is  so 
packed  in  the  cans  that  the  consumer  is  not  obliged  to  pay  for  a 
large  percentage  of  water. 

Canned  tomatoes,  however,  are  put  up  principally  for  the  ex- 
port trade.  The  Italians  themselves  prefer  their  tomatoes  in  the 
form  of  sauce,  or  paste,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  boiled 
down  tomato  pulp,  minus  the  skins  and  seeds,  as  set  forth  in  an 
interesting  manner  in  a  report  by  Commercial  Agent  J.  Alexis 
Shriver  entitled  "Canned-Tomato  Industry  in  Italy,"  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  This 
sauce  is  put  up  in  cans  and  is  used  by  the  Italians  in  a  great  variety 
of  dishes,  of  which  spaghetti  is  perhaps  the  most  familiar  to  Ameri- 
cans. 

According  to  fairly  accurate  statistics  the  area  planted  in  to- 
matoes in  Italy  is  about  22,000  acres,  producing  about  385,000 
tons.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  amount  to  about  20,000,- 
000  pounds  of  canned  tomato  and  tomato  sauce,  and  some  8,000,- 
000  pounds  of  the  product  go  to  South  America.  The  total  value 
of  the  tomato  exports  from  Italy  is  well  over  f$6,000,000. 

The  skins  and  seeds  that  were  formerly  wasted  are  now  utilized, 
the  former  as  stock  feed  and  the  latter  as  a  source  of  oil.  The 
crude  oil  is  suitable  for  soap  making  and  for  lamps,  and  the  re- 
fined oil  is  said  to  be  edible.  Commercial  Agent  Shriver's  report, 
Special  Agents  Series  Xo.  93,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
at  5  cents  a  copy. 

*TaJ;en  from  Circular  issued  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Waahington    D.  C.   dated 
Feb.  9,  1915. 


CABBAGE 

E.  N.  Reed,  (Zetland,  N.  T. 

As  time  advances  it  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent  that  each  of  our  vegetable 
crops  mnst  have  some  special  thoiight  if 
we  arc  to  continue  their  culture. 

If  one  were  to  pass  through  some  of 
the  older  cabbage  districts  it  would  be  a 
noticeable  fact  that  a  great  manv  fields 
showed  disease  while  others  looked  stunted. 
Many  of  these  conditions  might  have  been 
avoided  liad  attention  been  paid  to  keeping 
disease  off  the  farm  and  practicing  more  intensive  cultural  meth- 
ods.    Witli  less  acreage,  still  producing  the  same  number  of  tons, 
the  period  between  two  cabbage  crops  could  be  lengthened.     The 
cabbage  is  one  of  the  crops  that  requires  a  very  long  period  before 
another  crop  of  the  same  kind  is  put  on  the  field.     If  this  lengthy 
period  does  not  occur  the  soil  will  become  infested  with  disease 
and  insects,  and  available  plant  food  necessary  for  this  crop  will 
be  lacking. 

Because  I  am  a  producer  of  cabbages  by  the  hundred  tons  does 
not  imply  that  the  work  is  done  in  ii  wholesale  way,  but  rather 
that  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  small  details  and  conditions 
which  go  to  make  yields  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  per  acre. 
Only  once  in  the  past  six  years  has  my  yield  fallen  below  the 
twenty-ton  mark. 

With  the  thought  of  still  keeping  at  the  cabbage  business  I  shall 
try  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  that  will  tend  toward  a  longer  and 
more  successful  period  of  cabbage  culture  both  from  the  large  and 
small  grower's  standpoint.  It  is  always  the  attention  to  small 
things  that  brings  success  in  larger  ones. 

DIFFERENT    TYPES 

The  cabbages  that  are  grown  in  this  state  can  be  divided  into 

three  classes  according  to  their  time  of  maturity.     First  comes 

[1412] 
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those  belonging  in  a  class  wi  th  the  Early  Wakefield.  Most  of  these 
are  raised  hy  gardeners  for  early  market  trade.  The  plants  are 
started  in  a  greenhouse  and  carried  to  the  field  where  they  are 
transplanted.  Cabbages  in  this  class  are  rather  small,  most  of 
them  being  conical  in  shape.  Of  all  the  early  varieties  perhaps 
the  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  is  the  most  popular. 


The  second  class  covers  those  called  Domestic.  The  varieties 
in  this  class  mature  in  the  early  fall.  They  are  desirable  for  both 
market  and  kraut  purposes.  There  are  three  varieties  in  this 
eliitfs  that  seem  to  have  considerable  merit-— the  old  standard 
Warren,  the  Succession  and  the  Autumn  King.  The  Succession 
has  the  most  nnifonn  type  of  head  of  any  cabbage  I  am  familiar 
with.    Any  one  of  these  true  varieties  is  a  heavy  cropper. 

Third  comes  the  late  conunerclal  class.  Moat  all  of  this  class 
are  railed  "  Dairish."  The  Geneva  Station  collected  twenty-two 
varieties  in  this  class  and  tested  them  out:  hardly  any  two  looked 
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alike.  The  writer  has  had  so  much  trouble  in  the  past  with  poor 
seed  from  these  varieties  that  he  has  arranged  adequate  facilities 
and  is  now  producing  his  own.  After  six  years  of  hard  work 
along  this  line  a  strain  has  been  selected  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  produce  a  crop. 


The  late  varieties  are  grown  to  sufh  nn  rxtnit  that  thev  are 
one  of  the  large  cash  crops  of  the  state,  ilost  of  the  heads  are  more 
or  less  round,  very  solid  and  have  good  keeping  qualities.  There 
is  also  a  red  strain  m  this  class  which  is  not  so  heavy  a  yielder. 
Red  Rock  being  a  standard  variety  here. 


As  with  other  crops,  good  seed  is  one  of  the  important  factors. 
Formerly  most  of  our  seed  was  imported,  but  now  a  great  deal  is 
raised  in  this  country,     ilichigun,  Long  Island  and  Oregon  all 
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lend  a  hand,  eadi  having  sections  favorable  to  seed  production. 
So  small  a  quantity  is  required  for  an  acre  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  great  deal  of  mixing  of  varieties.  If  one  does  not  know 
positively  about  the  source  of  his  supply  it  is  a  very  safe  way  to 
purchase  a  year's  supply  ahead ;  then  it  can  be  tested  out.* 

The  seed  can  be  sown  either  by  hand  or  with  a  seed  drill. 
Xever  sow  seed  and  fertilizer  together.  The  seeds  do  not  need 
to  be  covered  over  one-half  inch  but  the  ground  should  be  around 
them.  Never  sow  seed  just  before  a  rain;  wait  until  after  the 
rain  when  the  ground  has  become  dry  enough  to  work  again. 
Cabbage  seed  objects  to  coming  through  a  crust  formed  by  a  hard 
shower. 

One  pound  of  seed  is  none  too  much  for  two  acres,  taking  into 
account  the  uncertainties  of  the  weather  and  the  insect  trouble, 
if  the  bed  is  not  to  be  screened.  Invest  your  dollar  in  seed  rather 
than  in  some  one  else's  diseased  plants.  A  few  extra  plants  to 
sell  help  to  pay  the  cost  of  seed. 

CABBAGE    BOIL 

The  cabbage,  being  one  of  our  hardiest  vegetables,  will  adapt 
itself  to  most  soils.  Those  of  a  gravelly  nature  are  not  so  suitable 
because  they  will  not  hold  moisture.  The  crop  often  does  best  on 
the  clay  loam  found  on  so  many  hills  and  uplands  of  the  state. 
Perhaps  why  this  type  of  soil  was  not  used  for  cabbage  growing  in 
the  past  was  because  it  was  not  properly  tilled  and  well  fertilized. 

PRODUCING  PLANTS 

There  seems  to  be  as  many  failures  in  getting  a  stand  of  cab- 
bage plants  as  in  all  other  failures  combined.  Care  should  be 
exercised  in  selecting  a  spot  on  which  to  sow  seed.  The  ground 
should  be  mellow,  well-drained  and  free  from  weeds  or  cabbage 
disease.  Avoid  spots  where  there  has  been  an  old  manure  pile  or 
soakage  from  a  barnyard.  In  such  places  club  root  is  apt  to 
develop.  It  is  becoming  quite  common  in  some  sections  to  break 
up  a  spot  in  a  permanent  pasture  for  the  seed  bed.  Of  course 
this  should  be  done  in  the  fall  in  order  that  the  ground  can  be 
well  fitted.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  a  liberal  dressing  of  lime  or 
wood  ashes  on  the  bed,  making  it  white  all  over. 

*  See  article  on  "  Good  Seed  "  by  Prof.  Myers,  page  1306. 
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Commercial  fertilizers  arc  best  suited  to  growing  plants  be- 
cause of  their  freedom  from  weeds.  For  one  pound  of  seed  I 
should  use  nine  hundred  square  feet  of  ground,  and  to  this  apply 
one  hundred  pounds  of  4-10-8  fertilizer.  It  is  preferable  to  have 
all  the  nitrogen  in  this  fertilizer  derived  from  nitrate  of  soda. 
It  should  be  thoroughly  worked  in  before  the  seeds  are  sown.  In 
some  sections  the  plants  are  raised  in  rows;  the  fertilizer  is  sown 
in  rows  and  worked  in. 


Fio.  433. — Good  axd  Poor  Types  op  Cabbage  of  the  Saue  Variety 

PRErARATlOX  OF  THE   FIELD 

Sod  ground  is  perhaps  best  suited  to  grow  this  crop.  Often  a 
very  bad  mistake  is  made  by  not  plowing  the  ground  early 
enough  to  preserve  all  moisture.  Fall  plowing  is  best.  In  the 
spring  the  field  should  be  dragged  at  least  once  a  week  until  set- 
ting time.  This  will  preserve  all  the  moisture  and  also  kill  most 
of  the  weeds.  Very  few  other  crops  require  so  much  moisture,  or 
more  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil. 

FERTILIZATION 

Cabbage  needs  plenty  to  eat  as  well  as  to  drink,  if  we  expect  to 
get  good  yields.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  needs  wet  land. 
I  like  to  think  of  a  cabbage  plant  as  a  filter.  The  soil  water  is 
taken  in  through  the  roots  and  the  sim  evaporates  the  moisture 
thrown  off  by  the  leaves.  What  le  left  In  the  plant  is  used  for 
growth. 
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It  takes  as  much  fertility  out  of  the  soil  to  raise  five  tons  of 
cabbage  per  acre  as  it  does  to  produce  twenty  bushels  of  wheat. 

Manure  and  commercial  fertilizer  make  the  best  combination. 
Ten  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  six  to  eight  hundredweight  of 
10  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  8  per  cent,  potash  usually  will 
supply  enough  plant  food.  If  no  manure  is  at  hand  ten  or  twelve 
hundredweight  of  4-8-10  will  answer.  This  fertilizer  is  only 
suggestive.    Xo  rule  can  be  given  for  all  the  varied  conditions. 

It  takes  about  one  thousand  parts  of  water  to  make  one  part  of 
commercial  fertilizer  all  available  for  a  plant. 

If  the  soil  needs  lime  it  is  a  good  plan  to  apply  a  dressing  to 
the  field,  since  the  crop  needs  a  liberal  supply.  Lime  or  fertilizer 
should  always  be  applied  broadcast.  Spreading  the  fertilizer  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  spread  the  root  system.  This  is  essential  since 
the  plant  is  a  gross  feeder. 

SPACING  AND  SETTING  PLANTS 

Xo  one  can  give  a  definite  rule  for  the  proper  spacing  of  cab- 
bage. The  distance  apart  will  depend  upon  whether  early  or  late 
Tarieties  are  grown,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  size  of  liead 
desired  and  the  moisture  supply.  It  is  probably  best  to  raise  all 
early  cabbage  in  drills,  the  plants  set  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  rows  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches  apart.  Domestic 
and  Danish  need  more  room.  They  should  be  placed  from  eighteen 
to  thirty  inches  in  the  row,  the  rows  being  thirty-six  inches  apart. 

Check  rowing,  is  practical  in  some  places  and  meets  with  ex- 
cellent results,  especially  if  the  ground  is  weedy.  This  method 
reduces  hand  labor  to  a  minimum,  the  only  objection  heing  that 
the  wide  spacing  which  is  generally  practical  produces  very  large 
heads.  Heads  weighing  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  are  large 
enough  for  city  trade.  The  large  heads  may  be  avoided  if  one 
will  set  closer  and  use  a  narrow  cultivator  when  going  the  narrow 
way.    The  writer  very  much  prefers  the  check  row  method. 

Cabbage  setting  is  more  important  than  most  of  us  think. 
Too  often  there  is  a  fight  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the 
plants  really  start  to  grow.  This  is  caused  by  spoiling  their  root 
system  or  setting  in  too  wet  ground.  It  is  best  to  loosen  the  plants 
in  the  seed  bed  when  taking  them  up.     The  more  of  the  root 
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system  one  can  maiutain  the  quicker  the  plant  will  start.  Medium 
sized  plants  are  preferable  to  large  ones  boenuse  more  of  their 
root  system  can  be  maintained.  It  is  not  good  policy  to  set  plants 
when  the  ground  is  wet  as  one  can  not  then  help  packing  the 
ground  around  a  young  plant.  The  sun  will  dry  out  this  packed 
earth  leaving  the  plant  in  the  hard,  dry  soil.  There  should  be  a 
dry  mulch  of  soil  maintained  around  a  newly  set  plant. 


Fig.  436.— Plant  Sbtteb  im  Actioh 


Of  all  setting  tools  I  prefer  the  "  Masters  Plant  Setter,"  This 
little  machine  places  the  plant  roots  down  through  the  dry  soil 
on  the  surface  into  that  which  is  moist  underneath.  It  also  seals 
the  plant  roots  to  the  ground  with  water,  but  does  not  destroy  the 
surface  mulch  or  pack  the  ground. 

These  machines  are  very  inexpensive,  costing  about  four  dol- 
lars, A  man  can  set  one  acre  per  day  watering  each  plant,  anfl 
there  is  no  stooping,  dusty  work  about  it.  They  are  adapted  to 
both  large  and  small  areas,  as  three  men,  each  having  a  machine, 
can  set  more  plants  than  a  team  outfit,  and  no  skips.  Every 
plant  will  live,  making  a  perfect  stand. 
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CULTIVATION 


The  cabbage  ere  p  is  grown  through  the  dry  part  of  the  season, 
therefore  frequent  cultivation  is  very  essential.  Each  time  the 
iTop  is  cultivated  the  evaporation  is  checked  and  moisture  collects 
just  below  the  moisture  mulch.  The  moisture  is  quickly  taken 
up  by  the  root  system  and  then  the  plant  receives  an  added  amount 
of  plant  food. 


KiG.  436. —  Planet  Jr.  Chltivatok  Arkanged 
AS  A  Market  Oardeneb's  Horsk  Hoe,  with 
A  pAiu  OF  lO-iNcii  Hoe  Steels  and  the  Wide- 
Fingered  Sweep 

Shallow  cultivation  is  most  essential.  Note  the  difference  in 
the  feeding  area  between  two  fields,  A  and  B,  both  being  plowed 
ten  inches  deep.     A  is  cultivated  one  inch  deep ;  B  three  inches. 


Fig.  437. — Cttltivator  with  Hoes  and  Sweep 
IN  Position  for  Shallow  Work.  Hoes 
Should  Be  Turned  Out  for  Laroe  Cabbage 

Field  A  has  nine  inches  in  depth  to  grow  its  crop,  B  has  only 
seven  inches.  The  only  time  that  deep  cultivation  is  justifiable 
is  when  the  cabbages  are  growing  so  fast  that  they  crack.  I  think 
the  cases  will  be  not  over  one  to  the  hundred.     Generally  the 
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sitiailcr  heads  will  more  tlaii  make  up  in  growtL   for  tlie  1( 
caused  h_v  (.-nickiiig. 

Fig.  434  allows  a  Planet,  Jr.,  cultivator  rigged  for  cabbage  wli 
tlie  plants  are  small.  When  the  leaves  eonimence  to  get  laige  t 
side  blades,  or  ten  int-li  hoes  as  they  are  called,  can  be  revers 
so  that  the  long  end  will  run  out  under  the  leaves  without  bre: 
ing  any  off.  This  allows  nearly  all  evaporation  to  be  check 
even  when  the  cabbages  are  large.  Oultivation  should  be  ct 
tinned  throughout  tlie  entire  season. 


CABliAIlK    lll.-iK.\SE8 

The  bacterial  disease  knomi  as  stump  rot  or  black  heart  is  t 

most  serious  thing  a  grower  can  have  in  his  soil.     A  crop  rotati 

of  even  ten  years  does  nut  so< 

to   be   a   remedy.      The   cure 

—  keep  it  out.     Other  fields  a 

very  easily  inoculated  by  can 

ing    dirt    on    farm    machinei 

animals'   feet,    or   feeding  sto 

diseased  roughage,   tlieii  spres 

ing  the  manure  on  a  non-iufest 

field,     fubbape  seeds  often  oar 

the  disease.     They  should  alwa 

be  soaked  for  fifteen  minutes  ji 

before  sowing,  in  the  following  solution:  for  one  pound  of  se 

dissolve  in  an  earthem  dish  one  corrosive  sublimate  tablet  in  o 

pint  of  water,      (These  tablets  may  be  obtained  from  any  dr 

store  for  one  cent  each.)      After  .'soaking,  spread  the  seed  to  dt 

but  not  in  the  sun  or  near  artificial  heat. 

Club  root  is  familiar  to  us  all,  A  rotation  of  five  or  six  yet 
ia  sufficient  to  kill  it  if  the  ground  is  kept  free  from  all  plai 
belonging  to  the  cjibbage  family;  this  includes  mustard. 
being  a  slime  mold  disease,  lime  greatly  helps  to  keep  it  in  chc< 
Often  eabbagc  raised  twice  in  succession  on  the  same  ground  w 
show  the  disease, 

INSECT    I'ESTS 

The  cabbage  has  three  quite  serious  insect  enemies.     First,  t 
flea  beetle,  a  small  black  biig  which  eats  the  leavea  of  the  se« 
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lings  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  ground.  Plaster,  lime  dust  or 
tobacco  dust  are  of  some  value  in  keeping  them  oflF,  but  the  most 
practical  method  is  to  screen  the  bed. 

This  screening  will  also  control  the  second  of  the  pests,  the 
cabbage  maggot  This  enemy  is  a  small,  white  grub  which  eats 
the  roots  of  the  seedlings  about  the  time  the  cabbages  are  readv 
to  transplant.  The  adult  is  a  small  fly  that  lays  eggs  at  tlie  sur- 
face of  the  ground  just  beside  the  stem  of  the  plant.  These  eggs 
soon  hatch  and  the  young  maggot  works  downward  and  feeds  upon 
the  root  system.  In  many  sections  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  stand 
of  plants  every  year  imless  the  bed  is  screened.  The  screening 
consists  of  setting  up  boards  eight  or  ten  inches  high  around  the 
seed  bed.  Over  these  boards  wires  are  stretched  to  prevent  the 
screen  from  sagging.  The  screen  is  made  of  cheese  cloth  and  is 
stretched  over  the  bed  and  tacked  to  the  boards.  A  bed  to  be 
screened  should  be  made  not  over  nine  feet  wide. 

One  half  pound  of  seed  will  produce  nearly  as  many  plants 
under  a  screen  as  a  whole  pound  in  the  open,  but  one  should  make 
the  seed  l>ed  as  large  as  for  a  whole  pound.  Under  a  screen  nearly 
every  seed  will  germinate  owing  to  the  humid  condition.  Put  it 
on  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  sown  and  remove  about  one  week  before 
seedlings  are  ready  to  transplant.     The  plants  will  be  ready  to 

set  seven  to  ten  davs  earlier  if  raised  in  this  wav. 

«  ix 

Sometimes  the  maggots  bother  earlier  varieties  after  they  are 
set  in  the  field.  A  tarred  paper  pad  about  two  inches  square 
should  be  placed  around  each  plant.  They  are  made  by  punching 
a  hole  in  the  center,  then  cutting  a  slit  from  the  hole  to  the  edge. 
This  prevents  the  fly  from  laying  eggs  near  the  stem  of  the  plants. 

Third,  is  the  plant  louse.  This  louse  has  great  power  of  repro- 
duction, being  capable  of  rearing  from  twelve  to  twenty  litters 
of  brood  in  a  single  season.  In  turn  the  young  will  multiply 
when  only  six  days  old.  They  are  sucking  insectvS  and  are  there- 
fore controlled  by  the  use  of  contract  spray.  Three-fourths  of  a 
pint  of  Black  Leaf  40,  four  pounds  of  whale-oil  soap  and  sixty 
gallons  of  water  are  used  as  a  spray  solution.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  to  wet  the  lice  thoroughly ;  they  will  be  found  in  the 

curk 

III — 10 
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For  large  areas  a  power  sprayer  with  two  leads  of  hose,  each 
being  carried  by  a  man,  make  the  most  satisfactory  outfit 

In  rare  cases  the  green  cabbage  worm  makes  considerable 
trouble.  This  is  a  chewing  pest  and  should  be  killed  with  poison. 
The  poison  solution  should  contain  some  bordeaux  sticker  to  make 
it  cling  to  the  leaves. 

MARKET  CONniTIONS 

Most  of  the  early  cabbages  grown  are  for  local  trade,  very  few 
being  shipped,  as  are  the  Danish.  The  market  for  these  and 
the  Domestics  is  firmer  than  for  the  Danish.  A  large  share  of 
the  Danish  raised  have  been  stored  for  winter  and  early  spring 
trade,  but  in  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  large  quantities  of 
southern  cabbage  sent  to  supply  the  same  market.  As  a  result 
stored  cabbage  has  brought  less  money. 

The  choice  of  either  selling  from  the  field  or  holding  cabbage 
will  usually  be  governed  by  certain  conditions.  For  the  past  few 
years  holding  late  cabbage  either  in  a  cabbage  house  or  laid  down 
has  brought  very  small  returns  for  the  labor,  unless  a  man  has  had 
some  special  winter  market. 

If  a  grower  expects  to  make  a  bu^ness  of  holding  his  crop  it  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  cabbage  from  frieezing.  Some  make  a 
practice  of  laying  the  cabbage  on  the  ground  in  some  sheltered 
place,  either  in  the  woods  or  some  place  in  the  open  where  the 
snow  will  drift  over  them.  They  are  placed  stump  dowTi  and  cov- 
ered with  straw,  swamp  hay,  or,  best  of  all,  leaves,  to  a  depth  of 
perhaps  six  inches.  Some  prefer  to  erect  a  double-walled  build- 
ing with  narrow  bins  on  each  side  and  a  driveway  through  the 
center.     Either  method  is  very  satisfactory. 

A  man  will  make  about  as  much  money  to  sell  his  crop  every 
year  as  to  hold  it,  and  it  seldom  pays  to  switch  from  one  practice 
to  the  other.  If  the  price  of  cabbage  falls  much  below  five  dollars 
per  ton  from  the  field  there  will  be  very  little  money  made  by 
selling. 

The  dairy  farmer  hqre  has  a  chance  to  get  at  least  pay  for  his 
fertilizer  and  labor.  The  general  opinion  of  the  dairy  farmer  is 
that  the  cabbages  are  worth  from  four  to  five  dollars  per  ton  to 
feed.     I  prefer  to  place  them  at  four.    Under  average  conditions 
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it  will  cost  not  far  from  four  dollars  per  ton  to  raise  and  market 
a  crop. 

The  average  yield  of  the  state  is  about  ten  tons  per  acre.  If 
a  grower  will  raise  his  yield  to  twenty  tons  the  cost  per  ton  can 
be  reduced  to  about  three  dollars  for  production  and  marketing. 
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ACSB40I  Ain>  Valub  of  Cabbage  Gbown  in  New  Yobk  Stats,  bt  Gountiss 


(Taken  from  U.  S.  Census,  1910) 


County 

Albany  

Allegany    

Bronx    

Broome    

Cattaraugus   . . 

Cayuga    

Chautauqua    . . 

Chemung 

Chenango    . .  . . 

Clinton 

Colunnbia  

Cortland    

Delaware   

Dutchess   

Erie    

Essex    

Franklin    

Fulton   

Genesee   

Greene  

Hamilton  

Herkimer 

Jefferson  

Kings 

Lewis  

Livingston    . . . 

3Iadison  

Monroe    

^fontgomery  . . 

Xassau    

Xew  York 

Xiagara 

Oneida 


Acres 
496 

92 

183 
93 

962 

146 
84 

407 
26 
40 
1,560 
11 
54 

634 

9 

19 

40 

842 
19 

72 

58 

169 

17 

949 

584 

3,237 

01 

3,012 

25 

1,948 

263 


Value 

$38, 744 
6,926 

14, 298 
8,024 

67, 259 

12,  756 
6,299 

37,  483 
3,764 
3,932 
144, 452 
1,910 
5,497 

63,  917 
1,632 
2,032 
4,  242 

46,  310 
2,500 

8,697 

5,460 
23, 189 

2,360 

33,  501 

43,  474 

180, 978 

10,980 

241,  252 

1,866 
69, 547 
31,625 


County 
Onondaga    . . 
Ontario    .... 

Orange  

Orleans    .... 
Oswego    .... 

Otsego    

Putnam   .... 

Queens   

Rensselaer 
Richmond  . . . 
Rockland 
St.   Lawrence 
Saratoga    . . . 
Schenectady   , 
Schoharie    . . 
Schuyler    . .  . 

Seneca    

Steuben    .... 

Suffolk 

Sullivan  .... 

Tioga    

Tompkins   . . . 

Ulster    

Warren    .... 
Washington   . 

Wayne  

Westcliester 
Wyoming    . . 
Yates    


Acres 

4,449 

7,232 

79 

928 

103 

28 

3 

1,169 

150 

136 

86 

34 

142 

119 

5 

32 

444 

99 

827 

6 

31 

142 

177 

22 

16 

1,628 

77 

112 

851 


Value 

$408,  924 

265, 048 

8,227 
62, 014 

8,989 

3,751 

150 

154,  502 

17,  038 

14, 185 

8,869 

5,763 

12, 363 

12,  461 

885 

1,360 
13, 004 

7,510 

58,  414 

465 

3,460 
12,  952 
15,  732 

3,115 

2,704 
71,  658 

7,744 

6,645 
23,  131 


The  State.     35.269     $2,335,999 


CUCUMBERS 

C.  R.  White,   Ionia,  Ontahio  County,  N.   Y. 

Farmera'  Institute  Lecturer 

EXTEKT   OP   THE   INDUSTET 

The  cucumber  crop  ia  of  greater  importance  than  is  general 

believed.     Cucumbers  are  grown  over  a  very  large  range  of  ter 

tory,  thriving  over  the  entire  country.     They  are  gtown  perha 

more  largely  for  pickling  than  for  any  other  purpose,  but  ma: 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  bushels  are  grown  in  the  United  Stal 

for  table  use;  these  are  of  a  size  ranging  from  I14  to  2^/^  inches 


Flo.  440. — Field  o 


diameter,  and  are  used  for  slicing.     The  over-sized  ones  are  al; 
in  demand  for  frying  in  seasons  when  egg  plant  is  scarce. 

Tu  Xew  York  State  there  are  a  number  of  large  prodncii 
sections  where  both  pickles  and  alicers  are  grown.  On  Lot 
Tsland  the  industry  is  carried  on  very  extensively,  Shelti 
Island  "  ciikes  "  being  well  known. on  the  New  York  market  1 
the  regions  of  Orchard  Park  and  Ionia,  in  lie  western  part  ( 
[1426] 
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the  state,  many  thousands  of  bushels  are  grown  for  the  slicing 
trade,  each  season. 

There  are  numerous  pickling  and  brining  companies  that  an- 
nually contract  for  picklee,  but  their  prices  as  a  rule  are  not  very 
remunerative,  and  they  shift  from  place  to  place,  finding  new  ter- 
ritory every  few  years. 

Xear  Rochester,  in  the  Irondequoit  garden  district,  there  are 
many  large  hothouses  devoted  to  growing  cucumbers,  which  is  a 
very  profitable  business. 

SOIL   AND   FEETILIZEBS 

The  cuciunber  may  be  grown  on  almost  any  loose,  well-drained 
soil,  but  it  prefers  the  sandy  or  gravelly  soils.  It  will  not  do  well 
on  soils  that  are  heavy,  or  even  on  sandy  soils  of  a  silty  nature, 


which  become  compact  after  rains.  The  soil  should  be  well  filled 
with  humus  and  frcp  from  acidity.  The  black  mucky  loam  gives 
good  results  bnt  is  usually  situated  on  too  low  ground  and  is  too 
subject  to  frosts  to  be  very  certain. 

A  medium  application  of  manure  is  desirable  when  possible. 
For  a  fertilizer  we  would  recommend  one  containing  a  goodly 
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ainouut  of  nitrogen  derived  from  both  nitrate  and  organic  matter, 
rather  high  in  phosphoric  acid,  derived  from  a  non-acid  source, 
such  as  steamed  bone,  and  containing  a  small  amount  of  potatjh. 
Among  the  best  crops  we  have  ever  had  were  those  grown  where 
green  manure  was  plowed  under  and  fertilized. 

PLANTING   AND   THINNING 

A  number  of  methods  of  planting  are  practiced:  six  by  six 
feet  in  hills,  thinned  to  four  plants;  three  by  six  thinned  to  two 
plants,  and  in  drills  six  feet  apart,  a  plant  every  sixteen  to  eigh- 
teen inches.  It  is  largely  a  matter  of  choice  which  is  used. 
However,  one  of  the  latter  distance  is  preferred,  as  it  gives  a  bet- 
ter distribution. 

Plenty  of  seed  should  be  used,  as  the  striped  bug  will  some- 
times thin  the  phuits  considerably  when  small.  They  should  not  be 
planted  until  the  ground  is  fully  warm,  so  they  will  come  up 
quickly  and  grow  without  set-backs. 

The  thinning  should  be  done  before  the  plants  begin  to  be 
crowded.  I  prefer  two  thinnings:  the  first  as  soon  as  the  second 
leaves  are  fully  developed,  leaving  twice  the  number  required; 
the  second,  at  the  last  hoeing,  just  as  they  are  about  to  fall  dowu 
and  run. 

They  should  have  frequent  but  shallow  cultivation.  They  are 
injured  badly  by  root  pruning,  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  cultivate  either  too  deep  or  too  close  to  the  plants. 


\^ 
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TWO    EiNEMlES 

Two  cucumber  enemies  are  the  strii)pd  beetle  and  squash  bug 
which,  when  numerous,  are  kept  off  by  lime  or  other  repellants; 
but  they  are  rarely  bothersome  enough  when  a  large  acreage  is 
grown  to  require  any  treatment.  A  more  serious  trouble  is  the 
bacterial  blight,  the  only  cure  for  which  is  to  pull  and  destroy  the 
wilted  plants.  Leaf  blight  and  mildew  may  both  be  controlled  by 
spraying  with  standard  strength  bordeaux  mixture. 

VARIETIES 

The  varieties  grown  for  pickles  are  usually  some  one  of  the 
special  cluster  and  picking  varieties,  each  section  having  its  pref- 
erence. 


J 
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For  slicing,  the  white  spine  varieties,  of  which  there  are  num- 
BTOUS  strains,  are  moat  in  use.  The  market  prefers  a  variety 
which  is  green  and  holds  its  own  in  color  well  after  being  picked. 

The  hothouse  growers  in  New  York  State  prefer  the  longer 
varieties  of  the  Cliinese  class,  while  those  near  Boston  grow  the 
Arlington  white  spine,  which  is  also  a  favorite  outdoor  variety. 


Fio.  442. —  LoADixr.  CfciUBEns  at  Ioma  Packimj  Hoi:sc 
l'ICKI>"0    AN1>    PACKAGES 

In  a  good  growing  time  cucumbers  should  he  picked  every  two 
davs,  and  should  not  be  over  two  inches  in  diameter  for  best 
market. 

The  favorite  package  in  New  York  State  is  the  standard 
bushel  basket  with  slat  cover,  and  the  "  cukes,"  as  they  are  known 
on  the  market,  should  be  graded  as  to  quality. 


As  for  the  profits,  it  is  like  many  other  of  the  vegetable  crops  — 
there  is  a  wide  fluctuation  in  it  from  year  to  year,  the  climatic 
conditions  having  a  marked  influence  on  the  yield. 

The  market  demand  is  also  governed  by  the  consumption  of 
fresh  cucumbers  which  depends  largely  on  the  temperature,  many 
more  being  used  in  warm  weather  than  in  cool  weather. 

The  Jewish  people  are  the  chief  consumers  of  fresh  cucumbers. 
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ACSBAGB  AKD  VALUE  OF  CUCUMBEHS  GROWN  IN  NeW  YOBK  STATE,  BT  COUNTHS 

(Taken  from  U.  S.  Census,  1910) 


County 
Albany    . . . . 
Allegany   . . . 

Bronx    

Broome    

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga    

Chautauqua 
Chemung  . 
Chenango  . 
Clinton  . . . 
Columbia    . 

Cortland   .. 

Delaware    . 

Ihitchess  . . 

Erie  

Essex  

Franklin   .. 

Fulton    . . . 

Genesee  . . . 

Greene 

Hamilton  . . 

Berkimer   . 
Jefferaon   . . 

Kings    

Lewis 

Livingston 
^ladison 
Monroe    . . . 
Montgomery 

Nassau    

Xew  York  . . 
Niagara  . . . 
Oneida    


Acres 

Value 

274 

•  •   •  • 

$18, 429 

■     •     •    a 

1 

120 

3 

205 

6 

525 

4 

450 

1 

50 

350 


2 

300 

408 

33,  014 

3 

225 

2 

400 

2 

330 

3 

230 

1 

50 

•   •  • 

5 

415 

4 

676 

5 

620 

•   ■  « 

1 

140 

215 

8,670 

156 

15,  537 

24 

2,122 

740 

92,814 

14 

1.385 

51 

3.578 

33 

2,682 

County  Acrea 

Onondaga 140 

Ontario    64 

Orange  4 

Orleans 3 

Oswego    80 

Otsego   

Putnam 

Queens   33 

13 

10 

62 

12 

14 


Rensselaer     

Richmond    

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga   

Schenectady    

Schoharie    

Schuyler    

Seneca   

Steuben    . : 

Suffolk     

Sullivan    

Tioga    

Tompkins    

Ulster    

'Warren    

Washington    .... 

Wayne   323 

Westchester    44 

Wyoming    2 

Yates 


509 


1 

5 
2 

77 


FoZtttf 

$10,,  307 

6,053 

415 

151 

4,701 


2,555 

793 

14, 240 

3,695 


806 
863 


•••••• 


48 
84,  631 

86 

261 

100 

4.351 

15,  053 

4,614 

14 


The  State 


3. 350     $337,  841 


CAULIFLOWER 

A.  E.  Wilkinson 

Extension  InBtructioD,  Department  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.   Y, 

Cauliflower  probably  was  first  grown  in  New  York  State  in  the 
home  vegetable  garden,  and  to  a  limited  extent  by  market  garden- 
era.  About  1874  it  was  tried  out  at  Peconie,  Long  Island,  and 
a  half  acre  there  brought  in  about  five  hundred  dollars.  The 
following   year    many    of    the    neighboring    fanners    tried    out 


Fio.  444^ — (a)  A  Cadliflowxb  Huld  as  It  Is  Likelt  to  DsmoF  Whek 
THE  Weatbeb  Is  Too  Hot  and  Day.  (b)  A  Typical  Head  of  Early 
Caulifloweb  as  Gbowh  in  a  Fatobable  Season  in  the  Cobn  Belt 

this  crop,  one  who  tried  four  acres  realizing  net  two  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  growing  of  the  crop  soon  spread  to  other  points,  pai^ 
ticularly  toward  Itiverhead  and  out  towards  Orient.  The  total 
acreage  in  the  state  is  1,720  acres,  of  which  1,498  acres  are 
grown  on  Long  Island,  the  next  point  of  importance  being  Erie 
County.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  growing  of  cauli- 
flower in  these  two  localities. 

CLIMATE 

Cauliflower  requires  for  its  best  development  a  moist,  cool 

climate,  especially  if  tempered  with  the  air  from  neighboring 
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bodies  of  water.  Long  Island  is  particularly  well  situated^  hav- 
ing the  sea  air;  and  Erie  County,  Niagara  and  other  counties 
near  the  Great  Lakes  have  the  advantages  of  these  bodies  of  water. 
There  are  also  other  points  in  New  York,  especially  along  the 
Hudson,  around  the  Finger  Lakes,  and  near  other  lakes  in  the 
state,  which  are  desirable  places  to  grow  the  crop,  because  they 
meet  the  climatic  requirements. 

SOIL 

The  soil  requirements  for  this  crop  are  good  drainage  and  a 
liberal,  constant  supply  of  moisture.  Where  moisture  is  de- 
ficient, the  crop  stops  growing.  Heavy  loams  are  particularly 
adapted  to  this  crop.  On  Long  Island  are  found  the  heavy  sandy 
loams,  whereas  in  Erie  County  the  gravelly  and  silty  loams  are 
used  to  grow  the  crop.  Cauliflower  is  adapted  to  well  drained 
muck  and  has  met  with  considerable  success  where  grown  on  this 
tvpe  of  soil. 

ROTATION 

Rotation  of  crops  is  essential  for  the  best  results.  Where  club 
root,  a  disease  of  the  roots,  is  common,  cauliflower  and  other 
closely  allied  plants  should  be  kept  away  from  the  soil  for  at 
least  five  years.  The  rotation  on  Long  Island  consists  of  growing 
a  crop  of  potatoes  or  carrots  preceding  cauliflower  and  following 
the  cauliflower  with  corn,  rye,  wheat  or  oats.  The  land  may  be 
allowed  to  stay  down  one  or  two  years  following  this  in  clover  or 
grass.  In  Erie  County  and  other  sections  of  the  state  where 
land  is  less  valuable  than  on  Long  Island,  a  longer  rotation  is  prac- 
ticed, generally  consisting  of  com  followed  by  cauliflower,  then 
by  grain,  then  by  hay  for  two  or  three  years  or  more.  The  im- 
portant factor  in  both  of  these  rotations  should  be  the  incorpora- 
tion of  humus  in  the  soil  and  the  avoidance  of  other  cruciferous 
crops.  On  Long  Island  it  would  be  advisable  to  practice  a  system 
of  cover  crops  following  potatoes  and  cauliflower,  in  order  to  keep 
the  soil  in  better  physical  condition. 

SEED 

Most  of  the  seed  now  used  by  cauliflower  growers  in  New  York 
is  imported   directly   or  through   seed  houses  from   Denmark. 
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Cauliflower  men  on  Long  Island,  through  the  cauliflower  ex- 
change, import  direct  and  sell  their  seed  to  the  members  of  the 
association  at  a  very  low  price. 

VARIETIES 

The  varieties  used  mostly  are  Dwarf  Erfurt  and  Snowball: 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  latter. 

In  Buffalo  and  other  sections  o£  New  York  State  the  Snowball 
is  the  common  variety  used,  although  the  Dwarf  Erfurt  is  used 
to  some  extent.  It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  import- 
ance of  good  seed.  Poor  seed  obtained  from  carelessly  selected 
strains  are  sure  to  produce  a  loose,  leafy,  branching  head  of  low 
value.  The  desired  characteristic  to  obtain  from  seed  should  be 
a  plant  of  medium  to  large  size,  producing  in  an  ordinary  season 
a  head,  the  flower  of  which  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
heavy,  symmetrical  and  solid.  Dwarf  Erfurt  and  Early  Snow- 
ball will  both  give  these  characteristics,  although  the  Erfurt 
makes  a  larger  head  than  the  Snowball  under  l^oug  Island 
conditions. 

The  amount  of  seed  necessary  to  plant  an  acre  varies  accordiug 
to  the  care  of  the  seed  bed,  number  of  plants  required  per  acre. 
whether  conditions  and  many  other  factors.  An  ounce  of  seed  may 
ordinarily  produce  2,500  to  3,000  plants,  although  the  ounce  may 
really  contain  over  10,000  seeds.  On  an  average  about  6,000 
plants  are  required  per  acre.  It  would,  therefore,  require  about 
two  to  two  and  one-half  ounces  of  seed  to  plant  an  acre.  Generally 
speaking,  in  planting  it  is  best  to  allowed  three  ounces  per  acre,  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  enough  plants  will  be  available.  The  seed  of 
cauliflower  does  not  deteriorate  quickly.  It  has  been  found  that 
it  is  as  good  at  two  years  or  three  years  of  age  as  at  one,  although  a 
little  thicker  sowing  is  advisable  with  three-year-old  seed.  Beyond 
this  point,  the  germinating  power  begins  to  decline  rapidly. 

RAISING    EARLY    PLANTS 

In  order  to  obtain  an  early  product,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
start  the  seed  of  cauliflower  similar  to  the  way  in  which  early  cab- 
bage is  produced.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  exercise  great 
care  in  the  growing  of  early  cauliflower  plants.     This  increased 
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care  consists  of  having  a  soil  which  is  only  medium  as  to  rich- 
ness, not  over  watered,  and  freely  ventilated.  It  is  desirable  not 
to  hasten  the  growth  of  plants,  but  to  produce  a  healthy,  un- 
checked, moderate  growth.  The  early  seed  is  sown  about  March 
first.  The  seedlings  should  then  be  ready  for  the  field  May  first 
to  tenth.  Cauliflower  plants  are  more  tender  than  cabbage,  and, 
therefore,  they  cannot  be  placed  outside  until  danger  of  hard 
frost  has  passed.  Some  growers  practice  the  method  of  trans- 
planting when  the  seedlings  are  very  small,  placing  them  two  by 
two  or  two  by  three  inches  apart  in  beds  or  in  flats.  This  extra 
space  will  provide  free  circulation  of  air.  Cauliflower  plants 
may  be  transplanted  into  paper  pots,  dirt  bands,  or  other  re- 
ceptacles, and  a  much  larger  plant  grown  in  this  way;  also  seed 
may  be  sown  a  trifle  earlier. 

RAISING   LATE   PLANTS 

It  IS  customary  to  prepare  a  seed  bed  on  the  edge  of  the  field 
similar  to  that  for  growing  cabbage  plants.  The  method  has 
hut  one  advantage,  and  that  is,  it  is  handy.  It  is  much  better  to 
select  a  portion  of  land  of  greater  value  for  the  growing  of  the 
crop,  particularly  a  piece  of  land  that  is  not  infected  with  dis- 
ease, or  if  infected,  that  could  be  sterilized ;  also  a  portion  of  land 
that  could  be  protected  and  that  is  near  water.  The  land  is  gener- 
ally plowed  early  and  worked  up  very  fine  and  level.  The  system 
on  Long  Island  is  that  of  using  the  planker  followed  by  the  Acme 
harrow,  then  the  planker,  then  the  Acme  harrow.  Some  men 
instead  of  using  an  Acme  harrow  use  a  Meeker  harrow.  The 
numerous  small  discs  on  this  harrow  make  it  an  excellent  tool  to 
finish  the  bed. 

Fertilizer  is  then  applied  to  the  bed,  the  amount  varying. 
Some  men  advise  a  6-8-5  at  the  rate  of  a  ton  to  the  acre,  others 
a  5-8-8  or  4-8-8,  from  one-half  ton  to  a  ton  to  the  acre.  From 
recent  experiments  tried  out  on  Long  Island,  it  seems  that  ade- 
quate returns  can  be  obtained  from  1,000  pounds  of  a  4r-8-10 
fertilizer,  thus  saving  half  the  fertilizer  where  a  ton  has  been 
used,  and  the  seed  is  generally  drilled  in  with  a  hand  drill,  the 
rows  being  spaced  one  foot  apart.  Two  methods  are  practiced, 
one  with  two  rows  planted  two  feet  apart  and  then  two  feet 
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between  the  next  pair  of  rows,  and  another  inetliod  whicl 
requires  a  solid  bed  of  rows  one  foot  apart.  There  seemi 
to  be  very  little  difference  in  tlie  plants  produced.  There  is  i 
variation  in  the  amount  of  seed  'to  be  used  per  rod,  the  differenei 
varying  from  an  ounce  of  seed  to  five  rods,  to  an  ounce  of  seed  t< 
teji  or  twelve  rods.  Some  men  advise  the  use  of  one  ounce  o' 
seed  to  200  feet  of  drill.  Where  a  large  distance  is  given  t)e 
tween  plants,  the  plants  grow  short  and  stocky  and  have  leave: 
which  are  in  the  way  when  using  the  planker.  When  broii};li 
very  close  together,  the  plants  are  spindly  and  weak,  and  no 
desirable.  So  the  best  distance  for  planting  seems  to  be  an  ounci 
of  seed  to  about  ten  rods. 

The  depth  of  sowing  should  be  carefully  regulated,  from  ooe 
third  to  one-half  inch  being  deep  enough.  In  order  to  preven 
crusting  or  baking  of  the  soil  over  the  seed,  thus  hindering  it 
coming  up,  fine  sand  should  be  strewn  along  the  row.  If  tbi 
sand  is  dry,  it  will  resist  all  attempt  to  bake.  It  takes  from  si: 
to  eight  weeks  to  grow  pluiits  of  suitable  size  for  transplant inj; 
Generally  this  is  about  one  week  longer  than  for  growing  call 
bages.  The  time  of  sowing  the  seed  varies  from  the  first  of  Ma 
to  the  middle  of  June.  A\'here  a  late  crop  is  desirable,  even  late 
plantings  may  be  made. 

It  is  quite  advisable  to  make  more  than  one  sowing,  becBUE< 
it  offers  an  opportunity  to  choose  the  most  favorable  time  fo 
transplanting.  It  also  aids  in  forming  a  succession  in  the  bai 
vest,  thus  helping  in  a  better  distribution  of  labor,  dean  cultur 
is  necessary  during  the  growing  period  of  the  plants,  the  soi 
being  cultivated  lightly  two  to  five  times  to  prevent  crusting.  I 
weeds  develop  in  the  row,  it  is  best  to  remove  them.  At  the  tinn 
of  transplanting,  the  plants  should  cover  the  bed  with  a  growtl 
from  six  to  eight  inches  high.  The  growth  should  be  firm  am 
stocky  —  a  sappy,  weak  growth  is  not  desirable.  Careful  watcl 
should  be  kept  for  insects  or  diseases  in  the  seed  bed  and  suitabli 
remedies  applied  at  this  time. 

TKANSPLANTIKO 

The  land  used  for  transplanting  should  have  been  plowed  early 
In  some  cases  on  Lond  Island  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  is  growi 
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first,  followed  by  the  crop  of  cauliflower.  If  this  method  ier 
practiced,  the  land  is  worked  very  heavily  throughout  the  sea- 
son, and  there  seems  to  be  no  opportunity  for  a  cover  crop.  In 
western  Xew  York  the  general  method  is  to  devote  the  land  to  the 
one  crop  during  the  season.  The  soil  should  be  very  finely  pre- 
pared in  order  to  facilitate  transplanting.  The  best  time  to 
transplant  is  in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather,  and  if  possible,  more  than 
one  transplanting  should  be  made.  This  will  aid  in  lengthening 
the  period  of  harvesting  and  in  distributing  labor.  If  a  sunny 
day  is  selected  for  transplanting,  the  plants  should  be  set  only 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon. 

On  a  large  area  machine  planting  is  the  system  in  vogue. 
With  smaller  areas  hand  planters  are  used.  The  machines  greatly 
reduce  the  amount  of  hand  labor  and  make  the  work  more  rapid. 
The  stand  is  less  perfect  than  with  hand  planting,  and  it  is 
quite  necessary  to  go  over  the  patch  by  hand  and  reset.  One  or 
two  hand  planters  on  the  market  at  the  present  time,  according  to 
tignres,  reduce  the  cost  of  planting,  and  in  comparison  with  the 
method  used,  give  fetter  satisfaction  than  horse-drawn  machines, 
especially  on  areas  of  five  acres  or  less.  On  the  large  machines 
drawn  by  two  horses,  a  barrel  of  water  is  carried,  and  at  each 
click  of  the  machine  a  half  pint  of  water  is  delivered  in  the 
furrow.  The  clicking  of  the  machine  denotes  the  location  of  the 
plant,  and  the  droppers,  who  are  on  the  rear  of  the  machine 
close  to  the  ground,  should  place  a  plant  at  this  time.  Sometimes 
the  water  is  allowed  to  run  continuouslv  because  there  is  a 
variation  in  the  placing  of  the  plants.  For  the  most  successful 
work  with  the  machine,  the  ground  should  be  fairly  dry.  If  the 
soil  is  wet,  the  machine  does  not  work  as  well. 

If  hand  planting  is  used,  it  is  possible  to  mark  out  the  field  in 
two  ways  and  place  the  plants  at  the  intersection  of  the  marks. 
The  distance  between  rows  should  be  three  feet  and  the  distance 
between  plants  in  the  row  from  eighteen  to  thirty  inches.  Plants 
set  by  hand  can  be  cultivated  both  ways.  Where  the  plants  are 
located  three  feet  apart  between  rows  and  thirty  inches  between 
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plants  in  tho  row,  it  requires  5,808  plants  for  an  acre.  Wit! 
machine  planting,  generally  more  than  0,000  plants  are  used 

Whether  the  setting  is  done  by  hand  or  by  machine,  the  plant 
Bhould  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner: 

Loosen  the  soil  about  the  plants  on  both  sides  with  a  fork 
Slightly  lift  the  plants  from  the  ground,  being  careful  to  retail 
as  much  of  the  root  surface  as  possible.  Shake  them  dry,  Di| 
the  roots  in  a  pail  of  thick  water  made  up  of  heavy  soil  and  water 
This  process  is  known  as  puddling.  Place  tho  plants  in  boxes 
roots  down.  If  they  are  not  running  relatively  even  as  tt 
size,  it  may  be  best  to  select  at  this  time,  saving  work  on  tbi 
planter.  The  best  crops  are  obtained  where  plants  are  selected 
If  the  leaf  surfaces  are  too  large,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  twist  or  eu 
them  off  slightly.  They  may  be  carried  to  the  field  in  these  boxe 
and  distributed  at  convenient  points. 

FEHTILIZKK8 

The  amount  of  fertilizer  varies  with  the  system  of  farming 
On  Long  Island  where  the  soils  iiro  deficient  in  humus,  a  large 
amount  of  fertilizer  is  used  than  at  Buffalo.  The  Long  Islam 
men  are  now  employing  fertilizer  to  tho  exclusion  of  stabi 
manures,  in  many  cases  much  to  their  disadvantage.  The  succcs; 
ful  growing  of  cover  crops  combined  with  fertilizer  might  tat 
the  place  of  barnyard  manure,  but  where  poor  cover  crops  ari 
grown,  success  is  not  forthcoming.  At  Buffalo  the  fertilizer  usei 
is  generally  a  4-8-10  or  a  3-8-6,  using  from  750  to  1,500  pound 
per  acre.  On  Long  Island  the  fertilizer  used  is  generally  j 
6—8—5,  although  5-9-6  an<I  other  formulas  are  in  use.  Th' 
amount  used  on  Long  Island  is  much  larger  than  that  used  uea 
Buffalo,  generally  from  1,.W0  to  2,500  pounds  per  acre  beiii] 
applied.  The  fertilizer  is  made  up  as  follows:  one-half  tb 
nitrogen  is  derived  from  nitrate  of  soda,  one-half  from  fish  scrap 
acid  phosphate  from  South  Carolina  rock,  and  in  some  cases  whei 
fish  scrap  is  not  obtainable,  from  tankage,  which  is  substitute* 
for  fish  scrap;  the  potash  is  generally  in  the  form  of  muriate 

The  Long  Island  men,  being  organized,  are  able  to  obtain  goo 
fertilizers  at  a  much  smaller  price.     In  one  or  two  sections  o 
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western  l!sew  York  the  same  advantage  is  obtainable,  because  the 
men  are  realizing  more  and  more  that  it  is  p^eatly  to  their  ad- 
vantage to  organize. 

Sometimes  further  applications  of  fertilizer  are  furnished. 
Bone  meal,  300  to  400  pounds  per  acre,  is  often  used ;  and  one 
or  two  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda,  100  to  150  pounds  at  each 
application,  are  found  valuable. 

The  method  of  applying  the  fertilizer  varies,  some  men  claim- 
ing that  the  best  method  is  broadcasting,  while  others  claim  it 
should  be  applied  in  the  row.  Where  cover  crops  and  intense,  up- 
to-date  systems  of  farming  are  practiced,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
place  the  fertilizer  in  the  row.  If  the  opposite  is  the  rule,  broad- 
*  casting  should  give  better  returns. 

CULTIVATION 

Cauliflower  is  a  shallow-rooted  crop,  therefore  cultivation 
should  not  be  deep.  It  should  commence  as  soon  as  the  plants 
are  set  and  be  repeated  very  often.  It  is  highly  important  that 
the  plant  does  not  suffer  from  drouth.  Cultivation  should  con- 
tinue as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  get  through  the  field. 

TYING 

It  is  necessary  to  protect  the  head  or  flower  from  exposure  to 
sunlight.  A  perfect  head  of  cauliflower  should  be  dazzling 
white.  Sometimes  but  a  day  or  two  of  exposure  will  cause  the 
head  to  l)ecome  brown  or  purple.  At  first  the  leaves  protect  the 
head,  especially  when  ^  the  flower  is  small.  However,  when  the 
flower  ha»  developed  to  the  size  of  a  teacup,  the  leaves  are  pushed 
aside.  Then  artificial  m^eans  of  covering  become  necessary. 
The  most  common  method  of  tying  the  heads  is  that  of  gathering 
the  leaves  together  over  the  top  of  the  head  and  tying  with  a 
piece  of  string,  raffia  or  straw.  It  seems  best  to  use  different 
materials  for  tying,  in  order  to  distinguish  between  the  different 
periods  of  tying.  If  on  the  first  tying  straw  was  used,  the  next 
time  string  should  be  employed,  and  the  next  time  probably  fold- 
ing the  leaves  over  the  head  and  twisting  the  leaves  from  opposite 
sides,  in  order  to  hold  these  leaves  in  place,  might  be  practiced. 
The  grower  will  then  know  just  which  to  cut  first. 
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The  length  of  time  necessary  for  development  of  the  head  after 
it  has  been  tied  depends  mainly  upon  the  weather  conditions, 
but  it  also  depends  on  how  well  the  factors  in  growing  the  crap 
have  been  carried  out.    If  the  field  has  lacked  cultivation,  do  not 
expect  the  heads  to  grow  very  rapidly  unless  rains  are  frequent. 
Where  conditions  are  correct,  it  has  been  found  that  in  the  hotter 
part  of  the  season,  two  or  three  days  will  be  sufficient.     In  the 
cooler  days  of  autumn  it  will  require  from  eight  to  twelve  days 
to  develop  the  head.     Heads  should  be  watched  carefully,  and 
when  they  become  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  should  be  cut. 
If  left  too  long  in  warm  weather,  the  leaves  decay  and  discolor 
the  head.    In  cold  weather  the  heads  begin  to  push  up  from  the 
flower  stalk,  becoming  undesirable,  becaujse  they  are  irregular. 

CUTTING   AND   TRIMMING  • 

In  Cutting,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  examine  more  than  an 
occasional  head  for  plants  of  any  particular  day's  tying,  because 
the  plants  of  that  tying  will  be  ready  about  the  same  time.  If, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  an  unevenness  in  their  development, 
it  will  then  be  necessary  to  pry  open  the  leaves  of  every  head. 

Cutting  may  be  conveniently  performed  with  a  large  butcher 
knife  or  hunting  knife.  The  instrument  will  also  serve  for 
trimming.  When  the  heads  are  to  be  cut,  it  should  be  done  very 
carefully.  They  are  seldom  trimmed  in  the  field,  but  are  merely 
severed  several  inches  below  the  flower  and  removed,  leaves  and 
all,  to  a  packing  house,  where  they  are  dressed  and  packed.  It  is 
necessary  in  cutting  to  have  quite  a  portion  of  the  stem  and  also 
of  the  large  leaves  remain  with  the  flower,  because  in  trimming 
the  leaves  are  severed  even  with  the  sides  of  the  flower  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  whiteness  of  the  flower  is  set  off  by  the 
green  frings.  The  leaves  also  serve  as  a  protection.  Where  ship- 
ment of  long  cut  flowers  is  practiced,  the  leaves  are  cut  three  to 
four  inches  above  the  flower,  thus  protecting  the  head  efficiently. 

There  are  three  different  types  of  trimming,  the  long  and  the 
short  trim,  both  previously  mentioned,  and  a  medium  between 
these  two.  The  long  trim  Is  especially  suited  to  distant  ship- 
ments,  protecting  the  snow-whito  heads  from  bruises,  therefore 
disfigurement.     It  also  enables  the  retailer  to  retrim  the  head 
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and  place  it  before  the  customer  in  a  very  desirable  manner.  The 
srreat  disadvantage  is  the  lessened  number  in  a  barrel  or  box 
and  the  heavier  weight.  The  medium  trim  leaves  the  tops  of  the 
leaves  just  flush  with  the  crown.  It  is  particularly  adapted  for 
short  journeys.  There  are  more  heads  in  each  barrel.  Short  trim 
heads  are  generally  covered  with  a  small  piece  of  paper  to  protect 
them.  They  are  packed  in  a  much  better  package  than  the  other 
types,  and  return  a  higher  price  on  the  market. 

PACKING 

The  common  practice  on  Long  Island  has  been  to  use  a  second- 
hand barrel,  generally  the  sweet  potato  and  the  spinach,  barrel 
shipped  from  the  South.    These  are  unattractive,  often  dirty,  un- 
sanitary receptacles,  and  have  lost  favor  on  the  market.     Buffalo 
growers,  by  using  a  small,  sanitary,  attractive  crate,  have  forced 
the  Long  Island  men  to  adopt  the  same  measures  in  order  to  con- 
tinue shipping  cauliflower  to  the  same  market.     The  packing  of 
cauliflower  in  barrels  consists  of  laying  the  heads  right  side  up 
and  as  snugly  as  possible  in  the  barrel,  making  the  butts  of  each 
successive  layer  rest  between  the  heads  of  the  preceding.    Another 
method  consists  of  placing  the  heads  out  towards  the  sides  of  the 
barrel  and  inserting  other  heads  in  the  middle.     Generally  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  heads  of   long-cut  flowers  fill   a  barrel. 
The  barrel  is  crowned  up  eight  inches  above  the  top.     It  is  then 
covered  with  a  piece  of  burlap,  often  a  piece  of  fertilizer  bag- 
ging.   Short-cut  flowers  packed  in  barrels  require  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  heads,   and  the  medium  from  twenty-five  to  thirty. 
The  barrel  that  sells  the  best  on  the  New  York  market  has  been 
one  containing  about  twenty-five  heads. 

The  most  satisfactory  crate  used  has  been  one  holding  just 
twelve  heads.  A  row  through  the  middle  of  the  crate  accommo- 
dates four  heads,  flowers  down,  and  on  each  side  of  this  a  row  of 
flowers  heads  up.  A  slat  is  preferred  and  one  which  can  be  in- 
spected easily  by  the  association.  A  very  desirable  box  is  used  by 
the  Erie  County  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Association,  which  con- 
sists of  a  slat  crate  with  slanting  sides  holding  from  nine  to  twelve 
flowers,  according  to  the  size.     The  crate  costs  about  fourteen 
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cents.  It  is  strong  enougli  to  prevent  injury  by  expressmeii  o 
other  rough  handling ;  it  will  protect  the  flowers  perfectlj',  and  i 
is  open  enough  to  allow  the  inspectors  employed  by  the  aaaociatioi 
to  thoroughly  inspect  each  package. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  using  the  crates  ia  that  o 
forcing  the  growers  to  grade  their  flowers  according  to  size.  Wit] 
the  barrel,  grading  is  very  seldom  practiced. 

MABKKTINO 

The  cauliflower  crop  from  Long  Island  is  moved  by  fast  freighl 
the  railroad  often  providing  special  trains.  These  special  train 
are  put  on  whenever  the  shipments  are  large.  A  large  amono 
of  the  shipment,  especially  to  distant  markets,  is  made  in  rt 
frigerator  cars.  The  train  leaves  the  east  end  of  the  island  i: 
the  morning  and  arrives  at  Flatlnish  between  six  and  seven  in  tb 
evening.  The  barrels  arc  then  trntiked  to  the  consignee  at  Ne* 
York  {'Ity  and  go  on  sale  early  in  the  moniiug.  The  largest  dav' 
shipment  kn<)wn  to  the  writer  has  beon  10,000  barrels.  A  en 
holds  between  300  and  300  barrels,  which  are  loaded  on  tbei 
sides  in  the  car. 

Most  of  the  flowers  from  Long  Island  are  sold  on  commissio 
through  the  association,  or  are  purchased  outright.  At  Rivei 
head,  the  head  office  of  the  association,  drivers  come  in  with  thei 
wagons,  drive  up  to  a  platform,  the  auctioneer  removes  one  o 
two  barrels  from  the  load,  taking  out  the  contents,  and  the  loa 
is  sold  oil  the  contents  of  those  barrels.  The  auctioneer  asks  i<i 
bids,  and  representatives  of  commission  houses  or  the  manage 
of  the  exchange  bid  on  the  barrels.  If  the  price  is  too  low,  th 
manager  raises  the  bids  nntil  they  are  sufficiently  high,  in  thi 
way  assuring  a  fair  price  to  the  grower. 

In  western  New  York  the  flowers  are  sold  through  the  associi 
tion,  the  a.isociation  shipping  to  various  rities  according  to  order 
or  wherever  the  manager  thinks  advisable.  In  some  of  the  othe 
sections  of  New  York  tlie  cauliflower  is,  carried  on  tlie  market  i 
open  trays  or  crates  and  sold  directly  by  the  Individnal  heat 
the  dozen,  or  the  load,  the  flowers  going  to  individuals,  hotels,  res 
taurants,  stores  and  other  places. 
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YIELDS,    PBIGES    AND    PROFITS 


The  expenses  per  acre  of  growing  the  crop,  according  to  the 
figures  obtained  by  Cornell  University,  are  as  follows : 

Moderate  Liberal 

Rent  of  land  ($175-^200  per  acre) $15  00  $15  00 

Plowing  and  harrowing 2  00  8  00 

Seed,  2-3  oz 2  00  8  00 

Seed-bed  (labor  and  fertilizer) .- 2  00  2  50 

Marking  field  and  applying  fertilizer 2  00  2  50 

Fertilizer   (1,500-2,000  lbs.) 22  50  30  00 

Setting  out  plants 2  50  8  50 

Cultivation  (about  six  times) 4  00  6  00 

Interests  and  depreciation  on  tools 2  00  6  00 

Tying  and  harvesting 20  00  25  00 

Packing,  barrels,  papers,  nails  and  covers.        20  00  30  00 

Hauling  to  station 2  00  4  00 

Total   $90  00  $129  50 


The  average  yield  per  acre  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
conditions.  An  average  from  thirty-four  acres  on  Long  Island  was 
1111^  barrels  per  acre.  Some  of  the  high  reports  are  200  bar- 
rels, and  from  this  it  varies  down  to  a  very  low  yield.  Qood 
growers  expect  to  get  about  150  barrels  to  the  acre  in  an  average 
season. 

The  price  of  cauliflower  varies  widely,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  crop  and  the  demands  of  the  market.  The  early  sum- 
mer cauliflower  generally  brings  from  $3.50  to  $4,  falling  from 
that  to  as  low  as  50  to  60  cents  per  barrel.  The  average  price 
for  cauliflower  in  crates  in  western  New  York  was  72l/»>  cents, 
about  eleven  heads  in  each  crate.  An  average  price  from  a 
great  many  growers  on  Long  Island  for  several  years  has  been 
from  85  to  90  cents  per  barrel.  The  average  yield,  taking  the 
figures  given  previously,  would  return  about  $100  per  acre. 

It  IS  safe  to  say  in  an  average  year,  with  a  good  fall,  that  a 
price  of  $200  per  acre  is  about  the  amount  which  should  be 
returned. 
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INSECTS 

The  cauliflower  is  troubled  with  several  insects.  The  importe 
cabbage  worm  is  one  of  the  common  peete.  It  eats  large,  irregi 
lar  holes  out  of  the  leaves,  generally  working  on  the  upper  sni 
face.  It  is  readily  reached  by  dust  or  spray.  The  cabbag 
looper,  obtaining  its  name  from  the  particular  habit  with  which  i 
moves,  eats  both  on  the  upper  side  and  the  lower  side  of  the  leave 
The  diamond  back  moth  is  a  small  caterpillar  which  works  on  tb 
underside  of  the  leaf  only  and  does  not  eat  through.  It  is  ver 
difficult  to  control  this  pest  because  of  its  habits. 

These  leaf-eating  insects  are  generally  controlled  by  appliei 
tiona  of  spray  material.  The  imported  cabbage  worm  is  be 
controlled  by  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  early  in  the  seasoi 
and  later,  when  the  heads  have  formed,  with  such  remedies  t 
pyrethrum  or  hellebore.  Hot  water  at  a  temperature  of  13 
degrees  F.  will  also  kill  every  worm  that  is  reached  withoi 
injuring  the  plant.  The  looper  is  moat  satisfactorily  destroye 
by  dry  poisons.  A  pound  of  paria  green  mixed  with  a  pound  ( 
flour  is  suificient  to  dust  an  acre,  sifted  on  the  plants  early  in  tl 
morning  when  they  are  wet  with  dew.  The  diamond  back  mol 
can  bo  controlled  by  the  use  of  an  elbow  extension  rod  or  a 
angle  nozzle  to  spray  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  with  arsenal 
of  lead,  six  pounds  to  one  lumdred  gallons  of  water. 

Cabbage  aphis  or  louse  are  common  pests,  appearing  gei 
erally  in  the  seed  bed.  If  not  controlled,  they  multiplj-  rapidi 
on  the  older  plants.  They  may  be  controlled  with  nicotine  soli 
tion  applied  to  the  plant,  beginning  early  in  the  season.  Wha 
oil  soap  is  also  a  good  remedy,  one  pound  to  six  or  seven  galloi 
of  water. 

Cabbage  maggot  is  often  found  on  the  crop.  In  the  sec 
bed  it  may  be  controlled  by  covering  the  bed  with  cheeseclot 
keeping  out  the  fly  that  lays  the  egg  which  produces  the  magS' 
In  the  field  we  havo  no  well  tried  remedy  to  control  this  pp? 
A  new  one  just  recommended  is  one-fifth  oimce  white  aracn 
dissolved  in  one  gallon  boiling  water,  and  one  pint  cheap  molasse 
Spray  on  the  leaves  in  large  drops.  The  fly  is  attracted  to  tb 
remedy  and  is  killed  by  eating  it. 
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diseases 

Club  root  This  is  a  common  disease  in  western  New  York  and 
is  becoming  more  common  on  Long  Island.  It  is  a  swelling  of 
the  root  caused  by  low  organisms  known  as  slime  molds.  The 
disease  receives  its  name  from  the  club-like  appearance  of  the  root 
system.  Infection  takes  place  through  the  root,  and  the  organ- 
isms are  able  to  live  in  the  soil.  The  remedy  is  rotation  of  crops, 
keeping  all  closely  allied  crops  away  from  the  land  for  at  least 
five  years,  and  applying  lime  to  the  soil  once  every  two  or  three 
years,  or  at  longer  periods.  Care  should  be  exercised  not  to 
bring  the  disease  from  the  seed  bed.  Fields  are  soon  rendered 
worthless  in  this  manner.. 

Black  rot.  This  is  a  common  disease  of  the  cabbage  which  is 
very  destructive  to  cauliflower.  Infection  generally  takes  place 
through  wounds,  slowly  working  through  the  veins  and  involving 
the  whole  plant.  The  growth  of  the  disease  is  marked  by  a  yel- 
lowing or  browning  of  the  leaf  from  the  tip  backward  and  a 
darkening  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  The  best  remedy  seems 
to  be  rotation. 

Soft  or  stump  rot,  A  common  disease  in  seasons  of  hot  and 
muggy  weather.  A  wounded  portion  of  the  plant  offers'  an  open- 
ing for  this  parasite.  The  stem  and  inside  of  the  head  generally 
rots  first  Rotation  and  liming  the  soil  seems  to  be  the  best 
remedy. 

Physiological  trouble.  Hieing  is  a  physiological  trouble  prob- 
ably resulting  from  renewed  growth  or  pushing  up  of  the  flower 
heads,  frequently  caused  by  rain  after  a  long  period  of  drouth, 
especially  where  the  plants  have  been  standing  still.  Cultivation 
seems  to  be  a  good  method  of  controlling  this  trouble.  Additions 
of  humus-making  material  to  soil  will  also  aid  materially  in  in- 
creasing its  water-holding  capacity,  thus  helping  to  do  away  with 
the  trouble.    Bad  seed  selection  may  be  another  cause. 

PICKLING 

Cauliflowers  are  often  grown  for  the  pickle  factory.  There 
seems  to  be  no  difference  in  the  culture  from  that  mentioned  for 
market,  with  the  exception  of  harvesting.  The  flowers  in  harvest- 
ing are  removed  f rona  the  plant  and  the  leaves  taken  from  them. 
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The  coral-like  Bubetance  is  the  only  portion  sold.  The  yi 
per  acre  of  flowera  for  pickling  varies  from  three  to  ! 
'  tons.  A  good  average  yield  is  about  five  tons  per  acre.  Mt 
growers  of  market  caulifiower  have  an  opportunity  of  selling  tb 
rice  heads,  extra  large  headg',  or  over-supply  during  years 
heavy  production,  to  the  pickling  stations;  thus  realizing  m 
from  their  crop  than  they  otherwise  would. 

GBOWING  CACI.IFLOWKR  UNDER  GLASS 

Cauliflower  is  grown  under  glass,  particularly  at  Mattitu 
Long  Island,  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  The  plants  are  placed  in 
greenhouse  early  in  the  fall  and  given  the  same  attention  as  tl 
mentioned  for  outside  with  the  exception  that  more  care  is  es 
cised  regarding  the  moisture  conditions.  The  flowers  are  i 
allowed  to  produce  as  large  heads  as  those  grown  outside.  Tl 
should  be  produced  about  Christmas  time  and  from  then  on  ui 
the  first  of  February.  At  this  time  small  heads  are  sold  at  fr 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  apiece. 

It  is  particularly  valuable  as  a  fall  crop  with  greenho 
vegetable  men  who  are  growing  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  B' 
spring  crop.  The  only  competition  of  this  crop  at  the  particu 
time  of  year  is  from  flowers  grown  in  New  Orleans  and  Califon 

The  time  necessary  to  produce  heads  from  seeds  in  the  gre 
house  varies  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  twenty  days.  A  ho 
50  feet  wide  and  320  feet  long  will"  accommodate  about  2.^ 
cauliflower  plants.  At  the  same  time  lettuce  plants  may  be  int 
planted  and  it  will  accommodiite  three  times  as  many  of  these 

From  eighty-five  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  cauliflower  pla 
should  form  heads  under  proper  management.  Some  very  hi 
yields  of  flowers  have  been  mentioned  from  various  men  enga( 
in  this  line  of  work.  The  first  quality  heads  sell  at  from  fift* 
to  twenty-five  cents  a  head,  the  second  quality  at  from  ten 
twenty  cents  and  the  third  from  five  to  fifteen  cents.  The  f 
cost  for  growing  the  crop  should  not  exceed  $60  to  $75; 
care  of  the  house  should  be  about  the  same  as  for  lettuce  or  otl 
cool  greenhouse  crops;  the  cost  of  seed  about  $0  to  $8;  insurai 
$20;  miscellaneous  about  $7ri  —  total,  $221  to  $253. 
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f  Caulifiawer  Gbowk  m  New  York  State,  e 
Counties 


Count  g 
Albany   .   .  .  . 
Allegan;    

BroDint:    

CattarauguB  . 

Cajuga    

Chautauqua  . 
Chemung  . .  . . 
Cheoango    . .  . 

Clinton    

Columbia  . . . 
Cortland    . . . . 

Dutchess    .  . . . 

Erlu    

Franklin    . . . . 

Fulton    

G-jnesee    

Greene  ..'.... 
Hamilton  . . . 
Herkimer  . . . 
JeiTerson    

Livingston  . . . 
Madison     .  .  .  . 

Monroe    

Montgomery   . 

Naxxau  . , . . . 
New  York  . . . 


{Taken  from  U. 

Acres  I  aluc 

2  $140 


S.  Census,  1910) 
County 

Onondaga  . . . 
Ontario    

Orange  ..... 
Orleans  .... 
Oawego    .... 

Otsego    

Putnam  .... 
Queens  ..... 
Rensselaer 
Kiebmond 
Itockland  . .  . 
St.  I.*wrenee 
Saratoga  . . , 
Sehcnoetady 

Schuyler    . . . 

Steuben    .... 

Suffolk    

Sullivan    . . . 

Tioga    

Tompkins    . . 

Ulster     

Warren  .... 
Washington 

Westchester 
Wyoming 

Tho  Slate 1.720     $33R. 


BRUSSELS  SPROUTS  ♦ 

Bni^els  sprouts  are  grown  throughout  the  eastern  end  of  Long 
Island,  covering  much  the  same  section  as  cauliflower;  but  the  in- 
dustry is  centered  about  Orient,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Ishind. 
Cauliflower  was  once  largely  planted  near  Orient,  and  the  soil 
appears  to  be  quite  as  well  adapted  to  the  crop  as  farther  west; 
but  it  has  proved  impossible,  perhaps  because  of  fogs,  to  grow  as 
p:)od  cauliflowers  here  as  about  Southold  and  to  the  west,  hence 
the  growers  have  abandoned  this  crop  for  sprouts.  Equally  good 
sprouts  can  be  raised  west  of  Southold,  but  cauliflowers  are  deemed 
more  profitable,  and  the  industry  is  better  organized. 

Sprouts  are  grown  on  the  same  soils  and  sites  as  cauliflower,  and 
for  discussion  of  these  topics  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  pre- 
ceding article  on  Cauliflower. 

HISTORY 

The  first  sprout  seed  sown  in  Orient  was  brought  there  by 
Captain  Smith  Dewey,  a  commission  man  who  was  a  regular  buyer 
at  the  east  end  of  the  Island,  from  Xew  York  in  1870.  He  se- 
cured an  ounce  of  seed  imported  from  Belgium  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Ihrig,  a  Xew  York  commission  man,  and  divided  it  equally  be- 
tween Mr.  George  W.  Hallock  and  Mr.  John  Henry  Youngs, 
ilr.  Hallock  discontinued  the  crop  after  one  year,  but  Mr.  Youngs 
has  grown  it  uninterruptedly  to  the  present  time,  though  continu- 
ous and  careful  selection  has  so  improved  the  stock  that  it  now 
has  little  resemblance  to  the  original. 

The  plants  first  raised  were  about  three  feet  in  height,  or  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  present  strain,  and  had  larger,  though  very  firm, 
sprouts.  It  was  customary  in  the  early  days  to  plant  sprouts  early, 
and  this  no  doubt  partly  accounts  for  the  difference  in  height. 

Bnissels  sprouts  were  all  but  unknown  on  the  Xew  York  market 
in  the  seventies,  and  ilr.  Ihrig,  who  handled  the  slender  Long 
Island  product,  found  it  slow  work  to  build  up  a  trade  in  them. 
Among  his  best  customers  in  those  days  were  Tom  Thumb  and 
tis  wife  of  Bamum's  Museum,  at  Ann  Street  and  Broadway, 

•  Reprint  from  ComeU  Experiment  Station  Bulletin  No.  292. 
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and  Mr.  Ihrig  soon  began  to  call  the  sprouts  *'  Tom  Thumb  cab- 
bages," and  sell  them  to  clubs  and  hotels  under  this  name.  About 
1880  three  barrels  shipped  in  midwinter  by  Mr.  Youngs  of  Orient 
were  promptly  sold  by  Mr.  Ihrig,  who  sent  back  a  check  for  sixty 
dollars. 

The  region  about  Orient  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sources  of  supply  of  this  vegetable  for  the  New  York  market, 
the  crop  now  amounting  annually  to  something  like  300,000 
quarts.     The  area  planted  each  year  is  approximately  125  acres. 

PREPARING  the  SOIL.   ROTATION  OF  CROPS 

The  preparation  of  soil  and  rotation  of  crops  already  described 
for  cauliflowers  applies  equally  well  to  Brussels  sprouts.  Late 
sprouts  are  grown  as  a  succession  crop  following  potatoes,  or  occa- 
sionally early  carrots;  for  early  sprouts  the  land  is  plowed  in 
May  and  kept  harrowed  until  time  for  setting  the  plants  on  new 
land.  Sprouts  are  occasionally  grown  two  years  in  succession  but 
commonly  three  or  four  years  are  allowed  to  intervene  between 
crops.  No  cruciferous  crops,  such  as  turnips,  should  be  grown 
on  the  land  meantime,  as  these  serve  as  hosts  for  the  club-root. 
Sprouts  are  commonly  followed  by  potatoes,  but  frequently  by 
com  or  carrots;  some  then  seed  down  to  grass  and  so  return  to 
potatoes  and  sprouts.  Some  persons  grow  potatpes  every  year  in 
the  intervals  between  successive  crops  of  sprouts. 

Cover  crops  are  commonly  employed  on  the  sprout  fields.  One 
of  the  leading  growers  finds  timothy  most  satisfactory,  broadcast- 
ing it  in  August  over  cucumbers  or  otlier  late  crops.  The  seed 
lodging  on  the  leaves  is  washed  into  the  soil  by  the  first  rain, 
and  by  winter  the  ground  is  well  carpeted.  Even  if  the  top-growth 
is  small,  and  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  appears  trifling, 
when  the  land  is  turned  over  the  soil  near  the  surface  is  found  to 
be  densely  filled  with  fine  roots,  and  the  texture  of  the  soil  greatly 
benefited.  Another  good  grower  will  sow  oats  in  August  after 
potatoes,  spread  with  '  bunkers  '  (mossbunkers  or  menhaden)  dur- 
ing the  fall,  plow  under  and  sow  to  rye  for  a  winter  cover.  The 
next  May  the  rye,  then  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  is  plowed 
under  and  the  land  kept  clean  by  harrowing  till  late  June,  when 
early  sprouts  are  set.  In  the  fall  rye  is  sometimes  sown  among  the 
sprouts,  but  the  ground  is  then  rather  densely  shaded  to  permit 
of  a  good  stand.. 
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RAISINa  THE  PLANTS 

The  seed  used  at  Orient  is  all  locally  grown,  those  who  do  not 
produce  their  own  supply  procuring  it  from  their  neighbors.  The 
strain  is  very  fine;  its  origin  and  characteristics  are  described 
later  in  the  section  on  seed-growing.  The  seed  bed  is  prepared 
on  one  edge  of  the  field,  the  land  it  occupies  being  plowed  and 
set  with  plants  as  soon  as  the  rest  of  the  field  is  finished.  After 
the  plot  is  made  fine,  and  fertilized  as  for  the  crop,  the  seed  is 
put  in  with  a  hand  drill  in  rows  eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches 
apart,  to  make  horse-cultivation  possible.  It  is  not  wise  to  crowd 
the  plants  as  much  as  with  cauliflower,  since  any  shedding  of  the 
lower  leaves  means  loss  in  the  early  crop,  as  a  sprout  forms  in  each 
leaf-axil.  With  such  spacing  no  hand-weeding  is  done;  the  weeds 
which  grow  in  the  rows  are  lifted  with  the  plants  and  rejected  as 
the  latter  are  sorted. 

Allow  four  ounces  of  seed  per  acre,  and  five  weeks  from  seed- 
ing to  produce  plants  of  the  proper  size  for  setting.  The  sowing 
for  the  early  crop  is  made  from  May  10  to  15,  bringing  the 
»*etting  about  June  20;  and  for  the  late  crop  from  June  15  to 
as  late  as  July  10.  Three  sowings  are  frequently  made  by  the 
same  grower  at  intervals  of  two  weeks.  The  plants  at  the  time 
of  setting  should  be  six  to  eight  inches  high,  and  stocky. 

SETTING  OUT  THE  PLANTS 

For  the  early  crop  plants  are  set  out  in  the  latter  part  of  June  or 
early  July,  and  for  the  late  from  July  20  to  August  15,  most 
of  them  going  out  about  the  first  of  August.  Planting  by  machine 
has  been  tried  by  a  number  of  growers,  but  practically  all  have 
fallen  back  on  planting  by  hand  as  more  reliable  and  giving  bet- 
ter results.  The  machine  would  succeed  imder  the  proper  condi- 
tions, but  these  it  seems  impracticable  to  meet.  That  is,  when 
sprouts  follow  early  potatoes  the  ground  is  very  dry  at  setting 
time,  and  needs  more  thorough  wetting  than  the  machine  affords. 
Then,  too,  to  succeed  with  a  machine  one  needs  a  heavy,  slow  and 
steady  team,  a  skillful  driver,  and  two  careful  and  accurate  men 
to  ride  behind. 

The  ground  is  marked  in  checks  3x2^  feet,  or  less  commonly 
3  X  3,  or  3  X  1^^  feet.    The  latter  distance  is  too  close.    At  the 
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first  named  distance  5,808  plants  are  required  for  an  acre.  The 
holes  are  made  with  a  hoe  and  soaked  with  water,  and  the  mud 
is  plastered  over  the  roots  in  the  same  way  as  already  described 
for  canliflowers.  Twenty  barrels  of  water  an  acre  are  required 
for  setting  in  a  dry  time. 


li 


FERTILIZATION  AND  CULTH^ATION 

A  commercial  fertilizer  is  always  used  on  sprouts,  though  when 
the  latter  succeed  potatoes  the  same  year  the  fertiliaer  is  applied 
to  the  potatoes.  If  the  land  has  been  spread  with  bunkers  the 
preceding  fall,  one-half  ton  of  4-8-7  fertilizer  is  suflScient  on  the 
potatoes;  otherwise  1,500  to  2,000  pounds  should  b©  used.  If 
thct  land  is  saved  for  sprouts,  the  same  amounts  of  the  4—8-7 
or  of  the  6-8-5  are  used  just  before  setting.  One  grower  obtained 
one  of  his  best  crops  when  he  used  three-fifths  of  a  ton  of  Lister^s 
potato  fertilizer  and  one-half  ton  of  fish  scrap,  on  land  saved 
for  the  crop.  The  land  was  in  sod  the  preceding  year.  The  I.  P. 
Thomas  potato  fertilizer,  at  one  to  one  and  one-fourth  tons  per 
acre,  is  also  liked  for  sprouts.  Every  other  year  the  land  should 
have  a  spreading  of  stable  manure  at  the  rate  of  100  to  150  dump- 
loads  (16  to  24  tons)  per  acre. 

Bunkers  when  obtainable  cost  $1.50  a  thousand.  Thev  do  not 
become  so  quickly  available  a^j  fish  scrap,  but  the  blood  and  juices 
go  into  the  soil,  and  the  fertilizing  materials  come  considerably 
cheaper  in  this  form.  It  takes  about  14,000  bunkers  to  make  a 
ton  of  fish  scrap  analyzing  10  per  cent,  ammonia  and  6  per  cent, 
phosphoric  acid,  yet  the  scrap  sells  for  $35  a  ton. 

Swamp  muck  from  the  salt  marshes  is  being  used  on  sprout 

ground  by  one  grower  at  the  rate  of  ten  spreader-loads  per  acre. 

It  is  dug  with  a  steam  shovel,  sprinkled  with  ground  phosphate 

rock,  and  shredded  by  running  through  a  rotary  ice  chopper.    The 

material,  which  is  black  as  coal,  consists  of  a  mass  of  fine  roots  and 

ought  greatly  to  increase  the  retentiveness  of  the  soil ;  but  it  has 

not  been  in  use  long  enough  to  demonstrate  its  value.     A  sample 

shows  the  following  analysis: 

Pwccni 

Water 6.9 

Organic  matter 45 .  49 

Nitrogen 1 .27 
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Per  cent. 

Phosphoric  acid  (P2O5) 079 

Potash  (K,0)    686 

Calcium  oxid   .  703 

CUorine 5.63 

Shallow  cultivation  should  be  given  after  rains  and  about  once 
a  week  in  dry  weather. 

IRRIGATION 

Irrigation  of  sprouts  is  being  tried  this  year  for  the  first  time  at 
the  eastern  end  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Hallock  of  Orient.  About  an  acre 
of  sprouts  are  being  watered  by  the  Skinner  system  of  overhead 
pipes  set  with  tiny  nozzles.  The  runs  of  pipe  are  800  feet 
long  and  50  feet  apart,  supported  on  pipe  columns  about  6Vi> 
feet  high.  A  space  25  feet  wide  on  either  side  of  the  pipe  can 
easily  be  watered  by  this  arrangement.  The  plants  under  irriga- 
tion were  set  out  about  August  15,  following  early  carrots.  They 
were  well  watered  as  soon  as  set,  and  have  had  waterings  every 
week  since,  except  when  it  rained.  The  water  was  allowed  to  run 
about  five  hours  each  time,  amounting  to  half  an  inch.  This  sort 
of  irrigation  also  has  the  advantage  of  knocking  the  lice  oflF  the 
plants. 

HARVESTING 

Harvesting  begins  as  early  as  the  middle  of  September  from  the 
plants  set  in  June,  but  the  shipments  are  light  until  well  into  Oc- 
tober. Early  sprouts  should  be  picked  over  two  or  three  times  in 
the  field,  the  lowest  sprouts  being  taken  each  time,  otherwise 
these  will  open  out  and  become  yellow,  or  rot  if  the  weather 
is  warm.  The  first  picking  must  be  done  when  the  outer  leaves 
of  the  lowest  sprouts  b^in  to  turn  yellow.  In  picking,  the  leaf 
subtending  the  sprout  is  broken  away,  so  that  when  the  time  comes 
for  cutting  the  plants  the  early  ones  will  show  from  several  inches 
to  a  foot  of  bare  stem.  As  these  lower  leaves  and  sprouts  are  re- 
moved the  plant  continues  to  push  up  and  form  new  leaves  at  the 
top,  and  the  upper  sprouts  also  fill  out  better,  so  that  the  yield  of 
sprouts  at  the  final  cutting  is  about  as  great  as  though  no  picking 
had  been  done.  When  a  sprout  is  ready  to  pick  it  readily  breaks 
away  from  the  stump ;  otherwise  it  clings  tenaciously.    These  early 
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sprouts  are  picked  into  bags  and  carried  to  the  packing  house  or 
"  sprout  house/'  whore  they  are  packed  in  berry-boxes  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  a  following  paragraph. 

-As  freezing  weather  sets  in,  usually  early  in  December,  the 
plants  are  cut  off  near  the  ground  with  a  corn  hoe  and  hauled  to 
some  convenient  place  near  the  packing  shed  for  stacking.  A 
somewhat  sheltered  place,  as  an  Orchard,  makes  an  excellent  stack- 
ing ground,  for  the  cold  winds  of  winter  are  more  likely  to  injure 
the  sprouts  than  mere  frost.  The  plants  are  stood  upright  on  the 
ground  as  close  together  as  possible,  and  a  light  covering  of  sea- 
weed placed  over  them.  A  few  inches  of  this  material  aifords 
admirable  protection,  for  it  is  too  porous  to  cause  heating,  yet  an 
excellent  insulator.  It  should  be  dry  when  used.  A  covering  of 
soil  is  much  too  heating.  Freezing  does  not  injure  the  sprouts  if 
they  are  thawed  gradually  before  handling,  as  in  a  cellar,  but 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  spoils  them.  A  few  growers  trim 
off  some  of  the  lower  leaves  before  hauling  from  the  field,  but 
most  of  them  put  the  plants  in  the  stack  without  trimming.  The 
stacks  are  only  one  layer  deep,  and  are  commonly  made  about  a 
rod  wide,  and  as  long  as  required. 

After  the  plants  are  stacked  the  sprouts  may  be  picked  at  leis- 
ure through  the  winter,  adjusting  the  work  to  the  markets  and  the 
steady  employment  of  labor.  The  packing  houses  are  provided 
with  heat  and  light;  when  other  tasks  fill  the  day  the  picking  is 
often  done  at  night,  from  half  past  five  to  ten  or  eleven  o'clock. 
Early  sprouts  especially  are  packed  at  night,  the  day  being  con- 
sumed in  picking  them.  Upon  being  removed  from  the  stack,  the 
plants  are  divested  of  leaves  and  tops,  and  merely  the  stumps  with 
sprouts  attached  are  brought  to  the  house.  The  pickers  sit  at  a 
table  with  sprouts  and  berryboxes  before  them.  The  sprouts  are 
removed  from  the  stump  with  a  small  knife,  such  knives  as  paring, 
budding,  shoemakers'  and  jackknives  being  variously  employed  for 
this  purpose.  It  is  usually  necessary  to  cut  through  the  leaf-base 
in  order  to  sever  a  sprout.  The  stumps  are  found  to  be  good  feed 
for  stock,  and  are  largely  employed  for  that  purpose.  The  sprouts 
having  been  removed  from  the  stump,  they  are  "  shucked  "  or 
freed  from  the  outer  dry  or  yellow  leaves,  and  placed  in  quart 
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benr  baskets,  the  looser  heads  going  into  the  bottom,  and  the 
smooth,  firm  ones  on  top,  allowing  a  crown  of  an  inch  or  two  above 
the  rim  of  the  box.  Little  attempt  is  made  at  sizing,  but  occa- 
aionally  the  small  hard  sprouts  are  packed  by  themselves. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  when  the  sprouts  run  larger 
and  with  fewer  onlls,  the  common  price  paid  for  picking  and  pack- 
ing is  two  cents  a  quart ;  and  at  that  rate  a  man  working  an  eve- 
ning from  5:30  to  11:00  can  sometimes  make  $1.25.  If  the 
sprouts  were  poor  he  could  not  make  over  two-thirds  of  this 
amount.  In  the  winter  the  pickers  often  insist  on  being  paid  by 
the  day,  the  common  rate  being  one  dollar,  but  a  good  picker  can 
usually  do  better  at  piece-work,  for  he  can  average  two  bushels  or 
sixty-four  quarts  a  day. 

When  the  boxes  are  packed  they  are  set  in  32-,  48-,  or  60-quart 
crates  for  shipment,  the  second  size  being  the  favorite  for  all  but 
the  earliest  sprouts,  which  seem  to  sell  a  little  better  in  the  small- 
est package.  The  60-quart  package  is  a  little  too  large  for  market 
requirements,  moving  a  little  slowly,  and  is  now  almost  entirely 
abandoned  for  the  48-quart,  on  which  the  express  charge  is  rela- 
tively less  than  on  the  32-quart  crate. 

Sprouts  are  picked  all  winter,  the  very  last  of  them  going  to 
market  as  late  as  April  first ;  but  nearly  everything  has  commonly 
gone  by  March  first.  ]\Ir.  L.  H.  Hallock  has  tried  freezing  sprouts 
by  embedding  them  in  cracked  ice,  in  order  to  hold  them  for  the 
spring  market,  but  found  it  impracticable  to  keep  them  frozen  in 
an  ordinarv  icehouse.  With  mechanical  refrifferation  the  matter 
would  be  simpler,  and  doubtless  will  soon  be  employed.  The 
frozen  sprouts  come  out  in  excellent  condition  when  thawed 
gradually. 

.    YIELDS,    PRICES    AND   PROFITS 

Two  thousand  quarts  per  acre  is  considered  a  fair  yield  for  late 
sprouts,  used  as  a  succession  crop,  but  the  best  growers  will  not 
infrequently  harvest  as  many  as  2,500.  In  the  case  of  early 
sprouts,  when  the  land  has  been  saved  for  them  and  part  of  the 
<'rop  harvested  in  the  field,  4,000  quarts  can  be  picked,  but  this  is 
more  than  ordinary.  Even  as  high  as  5,500  quarts  have  been 
raised  on  an  acre. 
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The  price  per  quart  ranges  from  as  low  as  four  cents  to  as  higli 
as  twenty-five.  The  prices  previous  to  Thanksgiving  are  commanly 
low,  but  advance  with  the  winter  season  till  they  reach  their  high- 
est late  in  February  or  early  in  March.  The  average  price  is  per- 
haps somewhere  between  ten  and  fourteen  cents.  One  large  grower 
found  that  an  acre  of  early  sprouts  in  1908  brought  a  gross  re- 
turn of  $400,  the  sprouts  selling  at  fifteen  to  sixteen  cents  a 
quart.  A  return  nearly  as  great  is  not  uncommon  with  late 
sprouts. 

The  expense  of  producing  an  acre  of  sprouts  is  approximately 
as  follows: 

Moderate.  Liberal. 

Rent  of  land  ($175  —  $200  per  acre) $15  00  $15  00 

Plowing  and  harrowing 2  00  3  00 

Seed,  3  to  4  oz 1  80  2  40 

Seed-bed  (labor  and  fertilizer) 2  00  2  50 

Marking  field  and  applying  fertilizer 2  00  2  50 

Fertilizer  (1,500-2,000  lbs.) 22  50  32  00 

Setting  out  plants 2  50  3  50 

C^iltivation 4  00  5  00 

Interest  and  depreciation  on  tools 2  00  4  00 

Harvesting  and  stacking 8  00  12  00 

Picking  and  packing 40  00  75  00 

Crates  and  nails 20  00  30  00 

Hauling  to  station 4  00  8  00 

Total $125  80       $194  90 


The  sprouts  grown  at  Orient  are  all  hauled  to  Greenport  (four 
to  five  miles),  and  shipped  to  New  York  l)y  express.  The  express 
charge  on  a  32-quart  crate  is  35  cents,  and  45  cents  on  a  48-quart 
crate. 

INSECTS    AND    DISEASES 

These  are  the  same  as  those  which  attack  the  cauliflower,  and 
have  already  been  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  article. 

SEED-GROWING 

Selecting  mother  plants.  Just  before  cutting  the  plants,  or 
picking  the  bottom  sprouts  in  case  this  is  Hone  Uff**]?©  cnning,  a 
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competent  person  should  go  through  the  field  to  select  the  seed 
plants.  Two  rows  can  be  examined  at  a  time,  and  the  plants  as 
selected  can  be  pulled  and  thrown  between  the  rows.  Later  the 
plants  from  four  rows  can  be  thrown  into  one,  and  left  to  lie  until 
the  crop  is  harvested  or  freezing  is  threatened.  The  person  select- 
ing the  plants  should  have  clearly  in  mind  the  ideal,  and  select  only 
those  which  approach  it  much  more  closely  than  the  average  of 
the  field.  Among  the  most  important  characters  to  be  sought  are 
the  following : 

1.  Hard,  firm,  medium-sized  sprouts. 

Close,  compact  arrangement  around  the  stem,  completely  cov- 
ering it  from  the  groimd  well  up  to  the  head. 

3.  ^ledium  height.  Too  tall  a  plant  exposes  the  sprouts  more 
to  frost. 

4.  Small  head  or  rosette  at  top. 

5.  Dark  green  color.     Such  plants  are  more  resistant  to  frost. 

Storing  the  plants.  When  the  advance  of  winter  makes  it  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  mother  plants,  they  are  trimmed  by  removing 
the  lower  leaves  (the  upper  ono&  must  be  left  to  insure  good 
growth  the  following  season)  and  are  placed  in  a  shed,  cellar  or 
trench.  Iklost  growers  now  prefer  a  shed  or  bam,  as  cellars  gener- 
ally prove  too  warm,  and  trenches  do  not  admit  of  easy  examina- 
tion, or  the  removal  of  decaying  plants.  The  storage  building 
must  be  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent  the  plants  freezing,  for  though 
a  slightly  frozen  plant  may  produce  a  good  seed  stalk  so  long  as 
the  head  of  the  plant  is  not  frozeu,  its  vitality  is  likely  to  l>e  weak- 
ened, and  the  danger  to  the  head  itself  is  too  great.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  important  to  keep  the  plants  from  heating,  for 
yellowing  of  leaves  and  decay  quickly  follow  a  mild  temperature. 
Neither  must  the  plants  be  allowed  to  grow.  Ventilation  must  be 
provided  for,  and  the  doors  and  windows  opened  whenever  the 
outside  temperature  is  above  freezing. . 

The  plants  are  best  heeled-in  in  shallow  trenches,  setting  a 
double  row  and  leaving  an  interval  of  about  ten  inches  between 
the  double  rows.  This  permits  free  circulation  of  air,  and  is 
much  better  than  crowding  all  together  in  a  compact  mass,  as 
when  stacking  to  cover  for  the  winter  market.  Occasionally  a 
pail  or  two  of  water  should  be  thrown  over  the  plants  to  prevent 
too  much  drying  of  the  soil.    The  plants  should  come  out  in  the 
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spring  as  bright  and  green  as  when  they  went  in,  without  any 
signs  of  yellowing. 

Plants  stored  in  cellars  are  troublesome  to  handle,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  proper  ventilation  and  control  the  temperature. 
The  heat  and  moisture  are  likely  to  cause  yellowing,  if  not  down- 
right decay.  Such  conditions  also  favor  the  white  mold  (Alter- 
naria  hrassiae  (Berk.)  Sacc.)  the  most  dreaded  of  all  storage 
troubles.  Once  it  has  a  foothold  it  destroys  swiftly  and  surely. 
The  sprouts  near  the  base  should  be  removed,  for  they  usually  rot 
if  left,  and  sometimes  cause  the  stump  to  rot. 

Sheds  with  the  floor  about  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  are  found  to  be  desirable  for  storage.  One  grower  ha? 
such  a  house  12  x  G5  feet,  the  walls  being  insulated  with  a  six- 
inch  layer  of  seaweed.  In  setting  the  plants  a  path  is  left  throuirli 
the  center.  Since  so  many  plants  are  handled,  this  grower  does 
not  take  time  to  trim  off  anv  of  the  leaves,  but  finds  it  necessarv 
to  pick  off  the  yellow  leaves  about  the  first  of  March,  or  earlier  if 
the  weather  has  been  warm. 

The  plants  can  also  be  wintered  in  trenches.  It  is  the  practice 
to  dig  a  trench  a  little  wider  than  a  spade,  and  deep  enough  so 
that  the  plants  will  come  just  flush  with  the  ground  when  stood 
up  in  the  trench.  The  plants  are  then  packed  in  it  in  a  double 
row,  so  that  the  trench  is  completely  filled.  No  covering  is  put  on 
at  any  time.  One  grower  who  recently  stored  about  fifty  plants 
this  way  brought  only  about  half  through  to  actual  seed-bearing. 

Cold  frames  are  also  successfully  used  for  storing. 

Setting  out.  As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared  in  the 
spring  (usually  from  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  April)  the  plants 
are  set  out  in  rows  about  three  and  one-half  feet  apart,  and  about 
two  and  one-half  feet  apart  in  the  row.  The  sprouts  soon  expand, 
and  a  few  of  the  large  ones  near  the  base  will  produce  flowering 
shoots,  but  the  chief  growth  is  made  from  the  terminal  bud.  A 
tall,  branching  flower  stem  is  thrown  up  from  this  bud,  and  the 
first  mature  seed  pods  appear  in  the  latter  part  of  July.  The 
ripening  is  uneven  over  the  field,  and  even  on  the  same  plant,  >*• 
that  no  method  of  gathering  is  feasible  other  than  picking  by 
hand.  The  seed-stalks  are  clipped  ^vith  small  shears  and  erowdetl 
into  a  barrel  which  the  picker  carries  along.  This  receptacle  is  a 
little  cumbersome,  but  effectually  prevents  any  waste  by  the  in- 
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evitable  shelling  out  of  the  seed.  The  seed  stalks  are  pressed  and 
trod  into  the  barrel  until  it  can  hold  no  more,  and  it  may  then  be 
set  aside  until  a  convenient  time  for  cleaning  the  seed,  in  case  the 
stalks  are  verv  drv;  but  usually  it  is  safer  to  remove  the  stalks 
from  the  barrel  and  dry  them  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  spreading 
them  on  a  blanket  or  canvas.  The  pods  ar0  then  readily  stripped 
from  the  stalks  by  drawing  through  the  hand,  and  this  same  oper- 
ation shells  practically  all  the  seed  from  the  pods.  The  seed  is 
readily  shaken  to  the  bottom  on  the  blanket  or  in  the  barrel,  and 
easily  cleaned  by  pouring  from  a  pail  when  a  breeze  is  blowing. 
This  seed  is  obtained  a  little  too  late  for  planting  in  the  same 
season,  and  is  used  nearly  a  year  later.  Two-vear-old  seed  is 
frecjuently  used  in  event  of  the  failure  of  the  seed  crop,  for  most 
iTTowers  retain  enough  aimually  to  provide  for  such  an  emergency. 
The  older  seed  germinates  a  little  more  slowly  than  the  fresh,  but 
is  otherwise  just  as  good,  and  the  extra  day  or  two  is  of  no  moment. 
Under  no  circumstances  would  one  of  these  growers  resort  to  the 
ordinary  stocks  of  seeds  on  the  market,  as  these  have  been  tried  re- 
peatedly  in  a  small  way,  and  always  proved  disappointing;  the 
plants,  have  usually  been  tall  and  vigorous,  but  with  only  a  few 
soft,  scattering  sprouts,  or  none  at  all.  The  Long  Island  seed  is 
immensely  superior  to  the  ordinary  and  undoubtedly  the  best  in 
the  country,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  is  apparently  too  high-priced 
for  the  dealer,  bringing  locally  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  an  ounce, 
while  the  prevailing  wholesale  price  elsewhere  is  about  fifteen 
cents.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  seed  is  easily  worth 
the  diflFercnce.  It  used  to  bring  sixteen  dollars  a  pound.  One 
hundred  plants  will  in  good  season  produce  ten  to  fifteen  pounds 
of  seed,  or  at  the  rate  of  500  to  750  pounds  per  acre. 


Henry  Greffrath,  Lima,  N.  Y. 
Presidunt,  Xew   Vurk  State  Vegetable  Growers'  ABHociation 

The  demand  for  celery  in  this  country  is  constantly  increasinf 
but  tlie  increased  acreage  planted  each  year  and  the  quality  ar 
condition  in  which  celery  is  marketed,  with  present  methods  i 
distribution,  fully  meet  the  demand  nt  the  present  time.  I  t 
not  make  this  statement  hoping  to  discourage  any  one  from  eiite 
ing  into  the  growing  of  celery,  but  I  do  wish  to  impress  np( 
everyone  thinking  of  entering  the  business,  and  those  already  e 
gaged  in  it,  that  the  future  prosperity  of  this  industry  depen( 
on  the  quality  of  the  celery  grown  and  the  condition  of  it  wh( 
marketed,  as  well  as  on  the  method  of  distribution. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  this  vast  country  of  ours  are  hot  tl 
same  in  all  localities ;  therefore,  one  set  of  rules  for  the  growii 
of  celery  can  not  be  applied  to. all  sections. 

The  writer  has  been  engaged  in  the  growing  and  shipping  • 
celery  for  the  past  thirty  years  in  New  York  State,  and  will  try  i 
give  the  public  what  he  had  found  to  be  the  best  methods  for  th 
part  of  the  country. 

SELF   BLANCHING   IN    (IHEATE8T    DEMAND 

The  celery  in  greatest  demand  at  the  present  time  is  a  varie 
known  as  Self  Blanching  although  in  some  cities  the  Green  Goldi 
Heart  type  is  used  to  some  extent.  Self  Blanching  is  the  ban 
somest  celery,  when  properly  grown,  of  all  known  types,  but  it 
also  more  subject  to  disease  than  any  of  the  other  types  ai 
demands  great  care  from  the  time  the  seed  bed  is  started  un1 
the  crop  is  placed  before  the  consumer. 
[14601 
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GROWING    BAKLY    CHOPS 

If  one  wishes  to  market  his  crop  in  the  month  of  July,  he 
must  start  the  plants  in  a  greenhouse,  sowing  the  seeds  March  1 . 
1  find  that  1  can  get  stronger  plants  from  beds  in  which  the  seed 
is  sown  broadcast  than  from  sowing  in  rows.  A  grower  should 
endeavor  to  sow  the  seed  so  that  there  will  be  from  200  to  250 
plants  to  the  square  foot    If  too  thick,  thin  them  out. 

The  seed  bed  ahould  be  made  of  the  best  soil  available.  I  use 
muck  only  and  have  used  the  same  muck  in  my  greenhouse  for 
the  past  fifteen  years.  Keep  it  free  from  all  kinds  of  disease  by 
sterilization  and  spraying.  Never  cover  the  seed  with  more  than 
oneKjuarter  of  an  inch  of  dirt  and  never  let  the  seed  bed  become 
dry  from  the  time  seed  is  sown,  Ho  not  give  too  much  water, 
for,  if  too  wet,  soil  under  glass  will  become  sour  and  moss  cov- 
ered, and  the  plants  will  not  do  well. 


Pio.  447. —  Blahchwg  the  Eablt  Celery  Chop  With  Boards 

Plant  in  the  field  just  as  soon  as  the  season  will  permit.  A 
light  frost  will  do  very  little  harm  to  celery  if  it  is  well  planted 
and  the  land  is  wet,  but  will  spoil  celery  plants  if  the  ground  is 
dry  and  they  have  not  taken  root. 

Celery  plants  set  ifay  first  should  be  ready  to  bleach  by  July 
first,  I  use  lumber  for  bleaching  and  find  that  the  celery  is  in  a 
much  better  condition  when  bleached  with  hoards  than  when 
paper  is  used. 

Self-blancbing  celery  seed  has  about  20,000  seeds  to  the  ounce, 
but  one  can  not  count  on  more  tlian  5,000  good  plants  to  the  ounce. 


CKi.Kity  HOfi 

In  growing  early  celery  great  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
water  le%-el  of  the  land  down  during  the  months  of  May  and  June 
so  aa  not  to  force  the  roots  of  the  celery  to  grow  too  near  the  top. 
On  wet  laud  the  roota  will  be  forced  so  near  the  surface  that  the 
&ne  rootlets  will  grow  upward  and  out  of  the  ground.  It  is 
impossible  to  keep  a  field  of  celery  in  good  growing  condition 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  when  the  ground 
usually  Ixjcomea  hot  and  dry,  if  the  water  level  was  too  high 
during  ilay  and  June,  Keep  the  land  well  drained  and  cultivate 
deep  duriug  wet  weather,  thereby  forcing  the  celery  roots  deep 
down  into  the  soil,  and  the  crop  will  stand  a  long  period  of  dry 
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weather.  But  if  roots  are  near  the  top  during  drj'  weather  the 
crop  ia  sure  to  be  checked  badly  and  may  be  entirely  spoiled  by 
the  heart  turning  black. 

THE    LATE    CROPa 

The  plants  for  the  fall  or  late  crops  should  be  planted  in  the 
ffeWs  from  June  second  to  July  tenth.  If  the  land  is  dry  when 
pkatine,  wet  it  well  before  and  after  the  plants  are  set. 

Tte  late  celery  crop  should  be  planted  in  rows  three  and  one- 
liaif  feet  apart,  plants  five  inches  apart  in  rows. 
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There  will  be  little  trouble  in  keeping  the  roots  of  the  late  celery 
working  downward  as  it  is  usually  dry  during  July  and  August 
when  the  root  growth  of  the  late  crop  is  being  made,  and  nature 
causes  them  to  go  down  for  moisture.  I  have  never  seen  much 
black  heart  in  late  celery,  but  if  planted  before  July  fifteenth 
it  is  apt  to  be  so  aifected  if  the  fall  is  dry. 

The  seed  for  a  late  crop  should  be  sown  in  the  open  field  from 
April  tenth  to  May  tenth.  Protect  the  seed  beds  with  wind  breaks 
to  keep  the  cold  spring  winds  from  sweeping  over  the  beds,  and 
keep  them  wet  until  the  plants  have  four  leaves.  After  that  they 
will  get  along  very  well  if  the  beds  are  not  located  on  too  dry  a 
spot.  I  sow  my  outdoor  seed  beds  broadcast  making  the  beds  five 
feet  wide  with  a  path  of  eighteen  inches  between.  My  early 
oelerv  crop  is  planted  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  plants  set  five 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  One  should  not  try  to  grow  early  celery 
unless  he  has  good  irrigation. 

IRRIGATION   AND  DRAINAGE 

I  use  the  Skinner  system  of  irrigation  and  would  not  be  with- 
out it,  but  a  grower  should  learn  how  to  use  it  on  a  small  scale 
Ufore  trying  to  grow  a  large  acreage  with  it.  A  great  many 
OTwers  condemn  the  system  because  they  do  not  know  how  to 
use  it. 

Celery  requires  a  large  amount  of  water  during  the  growing 
season,  and,  unless  one  can  give  it  the  amount  needed,  he  will  not 
get  the  best  grade  of  celery.  The  land  must  be  drained  perfectly. 
I  use  tile  for  drainage  and  have  a  six-inch  tile  ditch  every  seventy- 
five  feet,  placed  thirty  inches  below  the  surface. 

FERTILIZER 

Two  tons  of  high-grade  fertilizer  4-7-10  and  one-half  ton  of  fish 
tankage  per  acre  is  to  be  recommended  for  early  celery,  sowing  one 
ton  per  acre  and  working  it  into  the  land  before  the  crop  is 
planted.  The  remainder  of  the  fertilizer  and  tankage  is  sown  as 
a  side  dressing  while  the  crop  is  growing,  making  about  three 
applications  —  the  last  one  about  three  weeks  before  the  crop  is 
to  be  harvested. 
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On  my  late  crop  I  use  about  one  ton  of  high-grade  fertilizer 
4—7-10,  sowing  on^-half  ton  before  planting,  and  working  it  well 
into  the  land ;  and  sowing  the  other  half  ton  as  a  side  dressing  in 
two  applications  on  each  aide  of  the  row,  using  care  not  to  get  any 
of  the  fertilizer  on  the  plant.  It  will  burn  the  foliage  and  if  it 
gets  down  into  the  plant  will  spot  and  rot  the  stalks.  Keep  the 
cultivator  in  action  from  the  time  the  celery  is  planted  in  the  field. 


.Fro.  4.10.— Si.ATE  DiTni    AT  SocTii   Lisi.\,  N".   Y.    Celery  Land  os 
Either  Si»e 

cost  of  growing  crops 
It  costs  about  $375  to  grow,  harvest  and  ship  an  acre  of  early 
celery.  The  sale  per  acre  for  early  celery  will  run  from  about 
$700  to  $1,200,  according  to  market  conditions  when  harvested. 
The  cost  of  growing,  harvesting  and  shipping  au  acre  of  late 
celery  is  about  $150.  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about  200 
crates.  Prices  paid  for  the  fall  crop  in  1913  ran  from  $1.25  to 
$2.00  per  crate,  while  prices  paid  in  the  fall  of  1!*14  ran  from 
.75  to  $1.35  per  crate.  There  is  not  much  money  in  late  celery 
for  the  grower  when  such  prices  as  paid  in  1914  have  to  be 
accepted  for  the  crop. 
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CONTEOLLING  BLIGHT 

By  spraying,  celery  blight  can  be  controlled  under  all  weather 
conditions,  but  the  spraying  must  be  done  in  the  most  thorough 
way  and  started  when  plants  are  young  in  the  seed  beds.  I  have 
seen  growers  applying  bordeaux  with  a  sprinkling  can.  They 
were  wasting  time  and  money,  and  damaging  the  crop.  When 
bordeaux  is  applied  with  a  sprinkling  can  or  any  other  kind  of 
a  machine  that  does  not  make  a  very  fine  spray  under  a  high  pres- 
sure, the  mixture  will  form  in  large  drops  on  the  foliage  of  the 
plants  and  run  down  the  stalks,  lodging  at  the  root  of  the  plant, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  consumer  will  find  a  large  amount  of 
vitriol  in  the  celery.  There  are  cases  pending  in  courts  now  in 
which  the  health  department  claims  celery  was  offered  for  sale 
that  was  unfit  for  use- —  the  result  of  careless  spraying.  Even  if 
the  growers  escaped  paying  this  fine  they  have  not  helped  the  con- 
sumption of  celery  through  their  careless  acts.  Celery  can  be 
Sprayed  every  week  through  the  entire  season  and  yet  when  har- 
vested not  have  a  trace  of  bordeaux  show  between  the  stalks  of 
the  plant  next  to  the  roots.  But  the  mixture  must  be  applied  in  a 
fine  mist  and  under  a  high  pressure. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  QUALITY 

The  future  prosperity  of  the  celery  industry  depends  on  the 
quality  grown,  conditions  when  shipped,  and  method  of  distribu- 
tion. I  have  made  this  a  study-  for  sonie  years  and  am  sorry  to 
say  that  a  great  number  of  New  York  State  growers  seem  to  care 
little  about  quality.  They  want  something  that  will  give  them 
the  largest  number  of  crates  per  acre. 

A  few  words  on  the  condition  of  celery  and  the  way  it  is  being 
sent  to  the  market.  Every  celery  grower  in  the  East  and  South 
can  learn  from  the  California  grower  how  to  put  up  celery  so  as 
to  have  it  appear  at  its  best.  California  celery  appears  better 
than  any  other  when  it  arrives  on  the  market.  This  is  not  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  celery  is  better  than  that  grown  in  other  sec- 
tions. There  is  no  section  in  this  country  that  can  grow  a  better 
stalk  of  celery  than  can  be  grown  in  New  York  (State. 

If  we  stop  to  examine  the  California  celery  to  learn  why  it 
shows  up  so  well  after  being  in  transit  five  or  six  times  as  long  as 
our  shipments  are,  we  will  find  that  every  defective  leaf  has  been 
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taken  off  in  tlie  field ;  that  the  celery  was  carefully  harvested  and 

all  the  dirt  removed  from  the  roots  —  thereby  keeping  it  clean  — 
and  that  the  crate  waa  packed 
with  uniform  stalks  on  the  out- 
side and  each  one  with  the  best 
face  side  of  the  stalk  on  the  out- 
side. We  will  also  find  that  it 
is  packed  in  a  crate  of  good 
appearance. 

We  can  pack  the  same  way 
and  when  we  do  we  will  be  paid 
for  it.  I  know  of  one  instance 
where  a  dealer  in  one  of  our 
large  markets  paid  a  large  sum 
each  day  for  drawing  away  dirt 
and  trimmings  that  should  have 
Ixscti  removed  from  the  celery  in 
the  field  before  it  was  shipped. 
The  grower  must  pay  for  this 

extra  labor,  and  the  sooner  we  come  to  understand  this  the  better 

for  us  all. 

SIIIPPINO  AKD  MAHKETINQ 

We  must  also  give  more  care  to  the  loading  of  our  celery  when 
shipping  by  freight  in  refrigerator  cars.  Always  use  a  crate  that 
will  load  so  that  air  spaces,  each  one  three  inches  wide,  will  extend 
from  one  ice  bunker  to  the  other.  Always  slat  the  crate  on  the 
top  so  that  the  top  crate  will  not  drop  into  the  lower  one  while 
in  transit.  Never  let  the  celery  become  wilted  before  loading  into 
cars,  and  start  the  car  with  temperature  down.  If  it  is  warm  in 
the  car  when  loaded,  cool  by  using  salt  on  the  ice  in  the  bunker 
and  when  cool  refill  bunker  with  ice.  Always  mark  the  crates  so 
that  the  trade  can  see  who  puts  it  up.  A  catchy  name  means 
nothing  to  the  trade,  but  a  good,  honest  package  will  bring  the 
trade  your  way. 

Now  we  come  to  the  distribution.  We  seiid  our  celery  to  a 
few  large  markets  and  keep  them  glutted  most  of  the  time,  while 
there  are  thousands  of  smaller  towns  that  never  receive  a  ship- 
ment from  the  grower.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  how  to 
bring  about  better  methods  of  distribution  and  hope  that  some  one 
will  soon  find  a  way  that  will  help  ua  all  along  that  line. 
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ACKEAQE  ANI 

1  Value  or  Celery  Grown  in  New  York  State,  by  i 

CODNTl 

(Taken 

from  U. 

S.   Census,   1910) 

County 

Acres 

Value 

County 

Aerea 

Albany  

150 

$28.  379 

Oneida   

35 

«6,: 

Ail^any  ... 

2 

24 

Onondaga    

56 

11.! 

Bronx    

Ontario    

49 

13,fl 

Broome    

20 

S.lll 

Orange    

..       389 

290.; 

CattamuguB 

4 

600 

Orleans    

5 

l.< 

Cayuga    ,.., 

116 

14,758 

Oswego    

1 

f 

Chautauqua 

10 

1.70O 

Otsego   

4 

l.i 

Chemung     .. 

71 

14,449 

Putnam  

Chenanga    .. 

Queens 

, . .        159 

32,5 

Clintun    

Renasi-laer    

3 

4 

CiJumbia    .. 

4 

1,640 

Rii^hniond  

47 

IT,! 

Cortland  . . . 

5 

2,084 

Eocklanil     

Delaware    . . 

St.  Lawrence  . . . 

6 

890 

1 

Erie   

47 

10,196 

Sclienectady    . . . , 

Essex 

SeluAarie    

Franklin   ... 

Schuyler    

Fullon 

4 

1,200 

16 

5,C 

803 

Hamilton     .  . 

Sullivan     

Herkimer     . . 

1 

300 

Tioga  

3 

S 

JffTeraon  . . . 

9 

3.4;iO 

T.'mpkins    

1 

Kings    

Lewis 

Warren    

Livingston    . 

259 

77,656 

Washington    .,.. 

1 

3 

Monroe    .... 

498 

145.047 

Westchester    . .  .  . 

4 

3 

Montgomery 

Wyoming    

Nassau    .... 

la 

5,750 

Yates  

2 

New  York  . . 

14 

3,435 

Niagara,    ... 

44 

12,02S 

The  State   . 

.  .  .   2.  026 

JfH6.  4 

ASPARAGUS 

C.  C.  HuLSABT,  Matawan,  Monmoutii  County,  N.  J. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  popularity  which  asparagus  has  achieved  within  the  last 
two  or  three  decades  is  marvelous.  Thirty  years  ago  or  less,  this 
v^table  was  a  luxury  found  on  the  tables  of  the  rich ;  it  is  now 
found  on  the  tables  in  almost  every  home,  even  those  of  small  in- 
comes. It  is  frequently  recommended  as  an  article  of  diet  for 
the  sick  and  convalescent. 

The  fact  that  asparagus  appears  in  the  market  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  few  or  no  other  fresh  vegetables  are  available  has 
had  much  to  do  with  its  increased  consumption  in  our  cities.  It 
can  also  be  preserved  by  canning,  being  in  this  form  almost  equal 
to  the  fresh  article.  This  has  increased  its  use,  thus  lengthening 
the  season. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  cultivation  of  asparagus  has 
been  greatly  extended,  yet  the  demand  is  still  greater  than  the 
supply  except  in  and  near  large  receiving  centers,  indicating  there 
is  room  for  more  extended  plantings  remote  from  such  centers. 
Every  kitchen  garden  should  have  its  bed,  from  which  the  table 
may  be  supplied,  and  liiany  small  farmers  could  supply  them- 
selves with  much  needed  cash  by  growing  this  vegetable  where 
their  farms  He  adjacent  to  a  town  or  village. 

HISTOBY 

The  use  of  asparagus  is  almost  as  old  as  the  hills  and  marshes 
on  which  the  ancient  writers  say  the  two  varieties  of  their  day 
grew.  First  as  a  medicinal  plant  and  then  as  a  vegetable  it  was 
known  to  the  Romans. 

Writers  of  those  days  praise  its  virtues  with  enthusiasm  and 
the  epicure  counted  it  one  of  the  delights  of  his  table.  For  want 
of  a  better  way,  the  sprouts  were  preserved  by  drying.     This  is 

done  vet  bv  some. 
So  far  had  the  gardeners  of  that  day  progressed  in  its  im- 
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provement  that  Pliny  was  able  to  record  spears  of  it  weighing 
three  to  the  pound. 

Once  made  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  native  article  by  the 
invading  Roman  soldiery,  the  Gauls,  Germans  and  Britons  ap- 
preciated its  value,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  their  most  prized 
v^etables.    Early  writers  on  horticultural  subjects  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  that  as  early  as  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  — 
four  hundred  years  ago  —  the  use  of  asparagus  was  not  only  gen- 
eral in  nearly  every  part  of  Europe,  but  that  in  some  parts  its 
development  was  such  as  to  put  the  so-called  "  colossal "   and 
"  manmioth  "  of  the  present  day  upon  their  mettle,  since  spears 
weighing   over   one-half   pound    each   were   not   of   uncommon 
occurrence. 

In  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Hungary  and  England,  aspara- 
gus was  both  gathered  by  the  peasantry  in  its  wild  state  and  car- 
ried to  the  towns  for  the  tables  of  the  prosperous  burghers  and 
grown  in  the  landlord's  gardens  for  his  own  table. 

The  early  settlers  of  America,  familiar  with  its  use,  brought  the 
seed  of  the  plant  with  them,  and,  though  not  native  to  this  coun- 
try, it  found  the  climate  congenial. 

Although  a  "  cosmopolitan  "  there  are  localities  where  its  skil- 
ful eulture  has  produced  such  results,  both  as  to  size  of  spears  and 
average  yield,  that  they  are  noted  the  world  over  as  asparagus 
g^fjfwing  centers.  Many  of  the  states  of  the  eastern  coast  from 
CSiarleston,  S.  C,  to  Boston,  Mass.,  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  of  the  Pacific  .Slope,  produce  a  great  amount  of  asparagus, 
hoA  it  is  on  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  that  much  attention  has 
been  given  to  its  cultivation,  and  there  its  culture  has  reached  a 
Id^  state  of  development. 

BOTANY  AND  VARIETIES 

The  genus  asparagus  belongs  to  the  Lily-of-the- Valley  family. 
It  includes  about  100  species,  all  native  of  the  Old  World.  A  few 
species,  including  the  familiar  asparagus  vine  and  the  smilax  of 
the  florist,  are  in  common  cultivation  for  ornamental  purposes, 
but  most  of  them,  having  no  recognized  economic  value,  are 
known  only  to  botanists. 

All  the  various  forms  and  varieties  of  the  vegetable  now  in 
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eommou  cultivation  under  the  name  of  asparagus,  and  sold  in 
tbe  market  as  "  grass,"  have  been  derived  from  one  species, 
Asparagus  officinalis. 

Although  but  one  species  is  to  be  found  in  cultivation  there  are 
many  so-called  varieties.  Thus  we  have  Colossal,  Barr's  Mam- 
moth, Donald's  Elmira,  Palmetto,  etc.,  in  our  own  country,  be- 
sides the  numerous  varieties  cultivated  in  France,  Germany,  Eng- 
land, etc.,  when  in  reality  there  are  but  three  or  four  of  them,  all 
of  which  deserve  to  have  special  names,  being  nearly  all  suscep- 
tible of  classification  under  the  general  head  of  **  Giant "  or 
"Mammoth,"  indicative  of  the  improved  size  produced  by  the 
superior  conditions  of  manuring,  soil,  climate  and  cultivation,  to 
which  they  have  been, subjected. 

PRODUCTION  OF  PLANTS  FROM  SEED 

For  the  asparagus  grower  there  are  two  methods  by  which  plants 
can  be  secured :  first,  by  purchasing  or  saving  the  seed  by  which 
to  raise  them,  and,  second,  by  purchasing  the  plants  from  a 
seedsman  or  some  grower.  Taking  the  second  method  as  the 
easiest  and  quickest  way  to  start  a  bed  it  is  suggested  that  the 
purchaser  be  very  discriminating  in  what  he  accepts  and  who  he 
accepts  it  from.  He  should  know  the  variety  he  wants  to  plant, 
should  allow  no  substitution,  and  accept  good  one-year-old  roots 
only.     Too  many  beds  have  been  failures  because  of  this  oversight. 

The  first  method  is  by  far  the  surest  where  time  can  be  al- 
lowed and  care  given  to  growing  the  young  plants  from  seed.  In 
using  this  method  the  first  requisite  is  good  seed.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  know  that  the  seed  will  germinate  and  grow;  it  should 
have  prepotency.  In  order  to  secure  this  kind  of  asparagus  seed 
care  must  be  exercised  either  by  the  seller  or  the  grower  himself. 
This  is  rarely  ever  done  in  the  commercial  trade,  hence  do  not 
trust  your  plantings  to  commercial  seeds.  Go  to  the  man  who  is 
producing  the  best  "  grass  "  and  have  him  save  seed  for  you  from 
choice  crowns  —  those  not  producing  too  many  stalks,  but  large 
ones. 

Reject  all  plants  that  produce  an  abundance  of  seed  because 
such  plants  may  transmit  that  characteristic  to  their  progeny.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  those  plants  that  are  heavy  seed  producers 
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are  equally  light  crop  producers.  Furthermore,  not  all  the  seed 
produced  on  a  plant  is  equally  good ;  that  which  is  produced  on  the 
tips  is  usually  small  and  of  low  vitality,  and  those  that  do  grow 
produce  weak  plants. 

All  small  and  weak  seeds  should  be  rejected.  This  can  be  done 
by  first  floating  off  in  water,  at  the  time  of  saving  the  seeds,  all 
that  will  float.  The  one  who  is  saving  the  seeds  must  add  water 
to  separate  the  skins  and  pulp  from  the  seeds  after  having  crushed 
the  berries.  The  berries  should  not  be  gathered  until  they  have 
had  some  freezing;  this  softens  them  and  makes  the  work  much 
easier.  Several  washings  will  be  needed  to  clean  them  perfectly. 
Let  all  seeds  that  do  not  sink  readily  run  off  with  the  water. 
When  washed  clean,  spread  out  thinly  to  dry.  When  quite  dry 
run  through  a  windmill  in  which  is  placed  the  lower  screen,  with 
mesh  just  large  enough  to  screen  out  all  small  seeds  and  allow 
the  balance  to  pass  over  and  out  in  the  usual  way.  By  turning  the 
crank  on  the  windmill  at  just  the  right  speed  any  light  seeds  that 
escaped  elimination  by  the  water  test  can  be  blown  out  with  the 
mild  current.  We  then  have  the  very  best  seed  that  can  be  pro- 
cured without  special  breeding. 

GROWING  the  young  PLANTS 

The  seed  of  the  asparagus  is  very  hard  as  well  as  very  hardy. 
It  requires  a  long  time  to  germinate,  hence  should  be  planted 
as  early  as  the  soil  can  be  worked  and  gotten  into  good  condition. 
The  plants  can  be  grown  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  but  preferably 
not  too  heavy.  Select  a  site  near  the  buildings  where  poultry  can 
run  through  it;  they  will  keep  the  young  plants  free  from  the 
beetles. 

After  deciding  where  the  seed  bed  is  to  be  made  the  next  requi- 
site to  success  is  the  preparation,  fertilization,  and  care  of  the 
yoimg  seedling  plants.  Remember  first,  that  the  asparagus  plant 
is  a  very  heavy  feeder ;  second,  that  we  are  to  grow  a  strong,  vig- 
orous root,  as  large  as  is  commonly  sold  commercially  at  two 
years'  of  age,  and  do  it  in  one  season.  In  order  to  do  that  feed  and 
care  must  not  be  neglected,  therefore  liberally  apply  yard  or  stable 
manure  broadcast  over  the  entire  area  where  seeds  are  to  be  sown, 
before  plowing.    Plow  and  prepare  as  for  other  crops;  mark  off 
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rows  about  2  feet,  9  inches  distant,  opening  each  furrow  with  a 
plow;  scatter  in  each  row  fertilizer  analyzing  about  4-8-10,  at 
the  rate  of  800  pounds  per  acre.  Mix  this  well  with  the  loose  soil 
and  cover  by  throwing  a  furrow  on  it  from  each  side,  making  a 
low  ridge,  and  rake  off  flat.  Sow  seeds  with  a  drill  set  to  sow 
about  three  seeds  to  the  inch,  and  also  set  to  sow  at  a  depth  of  one 
inch  or  a  little  more.  If  the  soil  is  light  one  and  one-half  inches 
will  be  better. 

The  plants  will  be  from  three  to  four  weeks  coming  through, 
according  to  the  temperature  and  the  time  planted.  From  now 
on  the  main  attention  is  cultivation,  hoeing  and  additional  fer- 
tilization. The  young  plants  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and 
the  soil  around  and  about  them  mellow  by  frequent  hand  hoeings 
and  horse  cultivations. 

Early  in  July  an  application  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda  applied  alongside  the  row  and  worked  in,  will 
be  found  valuable.  This  will  stimulate  the  vegetable  growth  of 
the  young  plant  but  will  be  effective  only  about  a  month,  so  an- 
other application  in  August  is  desirable.  The  latter  will  last 
through  the  season.  The  object  is  to  get  as  much  growth  as  possible 
in  one  short  growing  season.  If  this  work  is  carefully  done  and 
instructions  carefully  carried  out,  a  better  plant  will  be  had  at 
one  year  of  age  than  is  commonly  grown  in  two  years,  and  far 
better  than  any  two-year-old  plant. 

PBEPABATION  OF  THE  PERMANENT  BED 

<Since  much  depends  on  the  appearance  as  well  as  size  of' the 
shoots  much  thought  should  be  given  to  the  soil  where  the  bed  is 
to  be  established.  The  soil  should  be  more  or  less  of  a  sandy 
nature,  free  from  stones,  fairly  level,  sloping  toward  the  sun 
rather  than  from  it,  and  the  more  depth  of  soil  the  better.  On  a 
soil  that  is  thin  and  that  is  situated  above  a  compact  subsoil  this 
crop  will  not  do  its  best.  The  subsoil  should  be  quite  open  —  one 
easily  penetrated  by  the  roots. 

The  preparation  of  a  plot  or  field  for  asparagus  should  begin 
the  season  before  the  plants  are  to  be  set.  This  can  be  done  by 
growing  thereon  some  hoed  crop  that  requires  liberal  manuring 
and  dean  cultivation,  allowing  no  weeds  to  go  to  seed.    As  soon 
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as  the  crop  is  gathered,  sow  the  land  to  some  cover  crop  —  crim- 
son clover,  if  it  will  grow.  If  in  a  locality  where  none  of  the 
legumes  can  be  grown,  sow  to  oats  or  barley,  but  not  rye,  as  the 
latter  makes  too  much  trouble  in  fitting  the  soil  the  following 
spring. 

Sometime  during  the  winter,  prior  to  setting  the  plants,  broad- 
cast the  area  with  yard  or  stable  manure,  using  twelve  to  fifteen 
tons  per  acre.  As  early  as  possible  plow  as  deep  as  soil  \vill  per- 
mit, turning  everything  under,  harrow  and  mark  off  in  rows  five 
and  one-half  feet  apart  using  a  good  two-horse  turning  plow,  and 
then  go  each  way  in  the  same  furrow  making  it  as  deep  as  the 
soil  will  permit,  but  do  not  go  more  than  one  inch  into  the  subsoil. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  set  the  plants. 

setting  the  young  bed 

The  young  crowns  should  first  be  sorted  and  all  small  and  weak 
speciments  thrown  out.  Second,  a  sharp  lookout  should  be  kept  for 
any  individuals  that  have  numerous  eyes  or  bud  fully  developed, 
and  they  also  should  be  cast  out.  A  plant  with  that  characteristic 
will  always  do  the  same,  that  is,  produce  numerous  but  small 
shoots. 

Have  a  good  lively  boy  to  drop  the  plants  and  have  him  drop 
them  on  the  inside  edge  of  the  plow  furrow.  Then  let  the  setter 
grasp  the  plant  by  about  one-half  of  the  roots  and  place  his  thumb 
on  the  buds;  straighten  out  the  other  half  of  the  roots;  place 
the  plant  on  the  solid  bottom  of  the  trench  and  cover  with  about 
two  inches  of  soil;  step  forward  with  one  foot  on  either  side  of 
the  plant  just  set,  which  firms  the  soil.  Place  the  next  plant 
twenty  inches  distant  and  continue.  Some  growers  plant  as  close 
in  the  row  as  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches,  while  others  claim  two 
feet  the  proper  distance.  It  resolves  itself  down  to  this:  the  nar- 
row distance  gives  a  crop  earlier  in  the  life  of  the  bed  but  makes 
it  shorter  lived.  The  farther  apart  the  plants  are  set  the  longer 
the  life  of  the  bed  —  all  other  things  being  equal.  Some  early 
hoed  crop  like  peas,  beans,  carrots,  etc.,  may  l>e  grown  between  the 
rows  of  asparagus  the  first  season  but  not  after.  No  manure  should 
bo  used  under  the  young  plants  because  they  live  and  start  bet- 
ter on  a  solid  bottom,  and  because  it  induces  mice  to  harbor  un- 
der it  and  destroy  numerous  plants. 
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cultivation  and  febtilization 

About  the  time  growth  begins  give  a  dressing  of  fertilizer  down 
the  trench  over  the  young  plants  —  any  good  potato  formula  will 
do.    Use  about  the  same  per  given  length  of  row  as  for  potatoes. 

Cultivation  must  begin  early,  a  small-toothed  implement  being 
used  to  fine  the  soil.  Some  soil  should  be  allowed  to  run  down 
beside  the  young  plants,  but  not  too  much.  The  grower  should  be 
all  season  filling  the  trench. 

Frequent  cultivations  and  numerous  hand  hoeings  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  the  soil  mellow  and  the  weeds  down,  and  this  must 
be  done  or  the  whole  thing  spells  failure.  The  future  productive- 
ness of  any  asparagus  bed  is  largely  governed  by  the  way  the 
young  plants  are  grown  and  the  way  the  permanent  bed  is  cared 
for  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence.  If  neglected,  either  in  cul- 
tivation, hoeing,  fertilization,  or  controlling  of  the  insects,  that 
neglect  must  be  paid  for  in  low  yield  and  poor  quality.  A  mid- 
summer application  of  nitrate  of  soda  of  about  150  pounds  per 
acre,  applied  beside  the  row  and  worked  in,  will  be  found  bene- 
ficial. 

During  the  fall  of  the  first  year  apply  a  good  dressing  of  animal 
manure.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  plow  a  furrow  away  from 
the  plants  on  each  side  and  put  the  manure  therein  and  cover  it 
by  plowing  back  over  it.  This  induces  the  root  system  to  form 
down  below  and  out  of  reach  of  the  implements  of  cultivation. 

All  later  manurings  should  be  in  an  open  furrow  midway  be- 
tween each  row  and  it  covered.  Once  in  two  years  will  do 
for  animal  manurings  where  the  soil  is  fairly  productive,  but  an 
annual  application  of  fertilizer  applied  at  the  first  working  of 
the  land  in  the  spring  is  essential.  Be  sure  to  apply  this  broad- 
cast ;  not  over  the  row  as  is  sometimes  done.  By  broadcasting  it 
is  better  and  more  evenly  distributed,  hence  where  the  plants 
can  use  it  more  readily. 

At  the  close  of  the  cutting  season,  when  the  bed  is  being  leveled 
oflF,  apply  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  broadcast  at  the  rate  of 
225  pounds  per  acre.  This  in  my  judgment  is  quite  important. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  plants  need  stimulating  and  the  nitrate 
supplies  it.  I  believe,  too,  it  wards  off  the  rust.  Beds  so  treated 
are  later  in  showing  that  disease. 

Cultivation,  should  be  kept  up  sufficient  to  destroy  all  weeds 
and  keep  soil  mellow. 
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INSECTS 

Nothing  that  I  know  of  can  be  done  for  the  beetle  during  the 
cutting  season.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  destroy  the  breeding 
stock  the  season  before.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  spraying 
the  foliage  with  arsenate  of  lead  paste,  6  pounds  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  with  a  heavy  pressure.  This  may  seem  strong  but  less 
will  not  kill  all  old  bugs.  It  is  very  important  that  the  beetle 
and  larvae  be  kept  from  young  planted  fields;  they  will  soon 
damage  it  beyond  recovery  if  left  unmolested. 

HARVESTING  AND  MARKETING 

In  this  section  white  and  half  "  green  grass  "  is  produced.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  that  one  is  cut  as  soon  as  it  appears 
above  ground,  while  the  other  is  allowed  to  grow  to  five  or  six 
inches  in  height  before  cutting. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  if  white  "  grass  "  is  to  be  cut  there 
must  be  sufficient  soil  over  the  crowns  to  permit  the  knife  to  be 
thrust  down  deep  enough  to  cut  the  shoot  at  marketable  length, 
which  is  about  nine  inches.  Hence  we  ridge,  using  an  implement 
made  for  the  purpose  that  piles  the  soil  on  top  of  the  row  and 
smoothes  it  off.    For  all  green  grass  this  need  not  be  done. 

Cutting  is  done  every  other  morning  until  the  weather  becomes 
warm,  when  it  may  have  to  be  cut  daily.  The  "  grass  "  as  cut  is 
taken  to  the  packing  shed  and  washed,  when  it  is  ready  for  the 
girls  or  women  to  bunch  it.  We  make  only  two  grades,  primes 
and  culls.  The  cut  of  the  day  is  shipped  in  the  late  afternoon  to 
the  city,  arriving  there  about  midnight.  Growers  ship  to  Xew 
York  City,  Brooklyn  and  Newark  depending  on  the  market  in 
each  place.  The  "  grass  "  is  sold  by  commission  men  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  price  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $4.00  per  dozen 
bunches  according  to  supply  and  demand. 

We  read  of  wonderful  yields  so  far  as  bunches  are  concerned, 
but  2,000  bunches  of  3  pounds  each  or  more  is  the  exception  not 
the  rule.  The  yield  is  more  frequently  1,500  bunches.  The 
season  of  1913  was  very  good,  while  that  of  1914  was  very  poor, 
prices  were  low  and  the  supply  was  greater  than  the  demand. 
Thus  it  changes.  While  there  is  no  bonanza  in  asparagus  culture 
yet  it  pays  those  who  know  how  to  grow  it. 
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Acreage    and    Value    op    Asparagus    Grown    in    New    York    State,    ey 

Counties 


(Taken  from  U.  S.  Census,   1910) 


County 

Albany    .... 
Allegany    . . . 

Bronx    

Broome    .... 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga  

Chautauqua 

Chemung    .  . 

Chenango 

C'linton    . . .  . 

Columbia    . . 

Cortland    .  . . 

Delaware 

Dutchess    .  . . 

Erie     

Essex     

Franklin    .  . . 

Fulton     .  .  . . 

Genesee   . .  .  . 

(Jreene     . . . . 

Hamilton    .  . 

Herkimer    .  . 

Jefferson     . . 

Kings     

Lewis     

Livingston    . 

Madison    . . . 

Monroe    .  . . . 

Montgomery 

Nassau    . . . . 

New  York  . . 

Niagara    . . . 


.4  ores 
147 

•  •   ■   • 

•  •  •  • 

5 

8 


12 
1 


20 
30 


•    •  •    • 


13 

38 

47 

2 

47 

2 

3 


Value 

$18,114 
175 

2.032 

1,300 

670 

1,396 


1,390 
98 


2,858 
5,928 


• 

2 

176 

1 

100 

2 

40 

3 

615 

5 

505 

■ 

1,312 
3.336 
8,468 
240 
6,368 
40 
1,050 


County 

Oneida    

Onondaga    . . . 

Ontario    

Orange    

Orleans    

Oswego    

Otsego    

Putnam     .  . .  . 

Queens     

Rensselaer 
Richmond  . . . 
Rockland  . . . 
St.  Lawrence 
Saratoga  . . . 
Schenectady  . 
Schoharie  .  . . 
Schuyler    .  . . . 

Seneca    

Steuben   

Suffolk     

Sullivan    .  . .  . 

Tioga   

Tompkins    .  . . 

Ulster    

Warren    

Washington    . 

Wavne    

Westehester  . 
Wyoming  . . . 
Yat«s 


Acres 
11 
58 
26 
21 
2 


6 
6 
3 
1 

•  •  • 

5 

14 

•  ■  • 

21 
24 

•  ■  • 

358 


5 

14 

■  • 

1 
10 
8 
1 
4 


Value 
$2,  823 
8,357 
4,561 
4,155 
166 

100 

1,250 
690 
125 
210 

1,400 
2,736 

1,080 
3,7.09 

33,784 


1.420 
1,622 


56 
1,397 
1,220 

90 
520 


The  State 


1,003     $127,370 


MELONS 

CiiAS.  D.  Barton,  Marlton,  Hurlinoton  County,  N.  J, 

LOCATION 

In  the  production  of  melons  we  are  dealing  with  a  group  of 
plants  that  are  almost  semi-tropical  in  their  natural  habits,  and  in 
our  temperate  climates  they  thrive  best  in  warmest  weather. 
They  will  flourish  in  moderate  droughts,  but  an  excess  of  mois- 
ture retards  growth,  and  cool  nights  are  frequently  a  cause  of 
failure.  A  full  appreciation  of  these  facts  is  the  foundation  on 
which  a  successful  melon  grower  must  depend  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  that  may  confront  him. 

Earliness  is  an  important  factor,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  financial  return  and  the  greater  case  with  which  the  fungous 
diseases  can  be  controlled.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  any 
aid  which  tends  to  advance  the  time  of  ripening. 

The  selection  of  the  ground  is  of  prime  importance  to  this  end. 
It  must  have  good  drainage,  so  that  the  excess  moisture  of  a 
heavy  rain  can  run  off  quickly.  For  the  canteloupe  a  sandy  loam 
gives  best  results,  while  the  watermelon  does  best  in  the  very  sandy 
soils.  A  location  sloping  slightly  to  the  south,  or  protected  from 
cold  north  winds,  has  an  additional  value. 

VARIETIES 

The  selection  of  varieties  must  be  determined  by  the  demands 
of  the  market  to  be  supplied.  In  a  general  way  markets  are 
now  demanding  a  medium-sized  canteloupe,  and  the  elongated 
shape,  or  Rocky  Ford  type,  is  the  most  popular.  Some  trade 
demands  the  pink,  while  others  still  prefer  the  green-fleshed  vari- 
eties. The  Sugar  Sweet  has  with  us  proved  a  profitable  green- 
fieshed  variety,  combining  quality  and  earliness  with  good  crop- 
ping; and  in  our  experience  is  more  blight-resistant  than  any 
pink-fleehed  variety. 

The  Tom  Watson  watermelon  has  become  very  popular  in  the 
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last  few  years.  The  quality  is  very  good  and  it  stands  shipping 
well,  but  the  vines  seem  rather  weak  and  sometimes  fail  to  mature 
the  later  settings  of  fruit.  This  fact  may  force  us  to  return  to  the 
Dixie,  although  a  little  coarser  in  flesh  and  less  Regular  in  shape. 
Care  in  the  selection  of  seed  is  of  more  importance  than  variety. 
Seed  selected  from  the  best  specimens  of  the  home  patch  is 
superior  to  that  secured  by  cutting  the  entire  crop  as  the  com- 
mercial seedsman  must  do. 

PEErAEATION    OP    SOIL 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  should  be  thorough,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  humus  and  plant  food  are  essentials.  Stable  manure, 
broadcasted  and  plowed  in,  is  valuable  when  available,  but  in  our 
own  practice  we  depend  upon  green  manure  for  the  humus,  and 
chemicals  for  the  additional  plant  food.  The  ground  should  be 
plowed  early  so  that  the  vegetable  matter  is  somewhat  decom- 
posed and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  If  sod  land,  fall  plow- 
ing and  early  working  in  the  spring  will  give  a  looser  soil  for 
planting.  The  better  the  preparation,  the  better  and  more  easily 
will  the  cultivation  of  the  small  plants  be  accomplished. 

Before  the  expected  time  of  planting,  150  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  and  450  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  per  acre  are  broad- 
casted and  harrowed  in.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  tank- 
age or  other  fertilizer  containing  20  pounds  of  organic  nitrogen  in 
good  form,  is  placed  in  drills  running  east  and  west  across  the 
field.  Good  ridges  are  thrown  up  and  cross  marked  —  four  feet 
for  canteloupes  and  ten  feet  for  watermelons. 

When  the  first  runners  are  about  twelve  inches  long,  100 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  100  pounds  of  tankage  are  ap- 
plied and  worked  in.  The  material  must  not  be  allowed  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  vines.  This  application  furnishes  an  abund- 
ance of  plant  food  at  the  time  the  fruit  is  making  its  most  rapid 
growth,  and  adds  to  the  quality  of  the  product. 


PLANTING 

Melons  may  be  started  in  plant  boxes  in  cold  frames  and  trans- 
planted to  the  open  ground  when  four  or  five  rough  leaves  have 
been  made. 
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The  plants,  however,  are  difficult  to  manage  under  glass  and,  for 
commercial  purposes,  the  time  gained  in  ripening  does  not  warrant 
the  expense  of  the  operation.  By  the  following  method  of  plant- 
ing we  have  succeeded  in  picking  ripe  fruit  from  seed-  planted 
in  the  open  field  almost  as  soon  as  from  the  transplanted  plants, 
and  at  so  much  less  expense  that  we  have  entirely  abandoned  the 
use  of  the  cold  frames. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  first  spell  of  warm  weather  after 
the  tenth  of  April,  we  place  half  of  the  seed  in  a  pan  and  cover 
it  with  water  for  twelve  hours  at  a  temperature  of  90  degrees. 
The  water  is  then  drained  off,  the  pan  covered  with  a  cloth  and 
kept  at  the  same  temperature  for  another  twelve  hours.  •  During 
this  twenty-four  hours  we  have  furnished  ideal  conditions  for 
the  germination  of  the  melon  seed,  and  germination  has  advanced 
more  than  it  would  in  a  week  in  the  ground  at  that  time  of  year. 
We  next  mix  the  dry  half  of  the  seed  with  the  soaked  seed,  and 
are  ready  to  plant.  With  a  cup  of  the  mixed  seed  in  one  hand, 
and  facing  the  south  side  of  the  row,  we  make  a  level  opening 
with  the  toe  of  the  shoe  as  far  into  the  side  of  the  row  as  we  can 
without  breaking  the  crest  of  the  ridge ;  with  the  other  hand,  we 
drop  from  eight  to  twelve  seeds  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
ridge.  We  then  elevate  the  toe  and  cover,  leaving  the  soil  over 
the  seed  in  about  the  same  position  as  we  found  it.  The  follow- 
ing advantages  have  been  gained  by  this  method  of  planting, 
namely : 

1.  By  sprouting  the  seed  we  secure  an  earlier  stand  than  could 
be  done  by  planting  seed  direct  from  the  bag. 

2.  By  m?xing  sprouted  and  dry  seed  we  make  two  plantings  at 
one  operation.  We  have  plants  coming  through  at  different  times 
in  case  a  late  frost  should  injure  the  first  ones,  and  the  work  of 
replanting  is  saved. 

3.  By  covering  with  the  elevated  toe  we  produce  a  sloping  sur- 
face over  the  seed  which  will  not  hold  water.  In  case  of  heavy 
rains  this  protects  against  an  excess  of  water  over  the  seed,  and 
prevents  the  formation  of  a  hard  crust  for  the  delicate  plants  to 
break  through. 

4.  By  making  the  opening  with  the  toe  held  level,  and  covering 
with  the  sloping  surface,  we  have  the  seed  at  different  depths.    If 

111—12 
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dry  weather  follows  planting,  the  seed  nearest  the  top  will  prob- 
ably dry  out  and  fail  to  come  up.  If  heavy  rains  follow  planting, 
the  deep  ones,  near  the  center  of  the  ridge,  will  probably  never 
be  able  to  push  through  the  amount  of  soil  over  them.  Between 
these  extremes,  there  must  be  some  seeds  which  are  suited  to  the 
conditions  of  moisture  which  thev  encounter. 

5.  The  sloping  surface  is  in  the  position  to  absorb  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  possible  from  the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun, 

6.  By  planting  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge,  the  young  plants 
are  protected  from  cold  winds  by  the  crest  of  the  ridge  above  them. 


cultivation 

Cultivation  is  a  great  aid  in  maintaining  the  loose,  porous 
soil  conditions  in  which  the  melons  thrives,  and  should  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  established. 

If  there  is  no  inter-crop,  the  horse  cultivator  may  be  used  in 
both  directions,  but  hand  hoeing  must  be  depended  upon  near  the 
small  plants,  and  loose  soil  thoroughly  worked  up  to  theiiL  The 
sooner  the  plants  are  thinned  down  to  one  in  a  hill,  the  easier  the 
hoeing  will  be  and  the  more  evenly  balanced  plant  we  will  have. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  we  get  more  and  better  fruit  from 
one  plant  in  a  hill  than  from  any  other  number. 

Cultivation  should  be  continued  frequently  until  the  vines  reach 
across  the  rows,  being  careful  to  select  times  when  the  soil  is  not 
very  wet. 

Care  is  necessary  in  handling  the  vines  in  the  later  cultivations. 
Twisting  them  is  liable  to  break  off  the  small  roots,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  return  them  to  their  original  position.  The  vine 
that  is  turned  squarely  over  falls  back  in  position  naturally  and 
will  seldom  break  if  the  dew  is  off  before  commencing  work. 
Vines  should  be  returned  to  natural  positions  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  should  never  be  left  wrong  side  up  over  noontime  or 
at  night. 

insects 

Cut  worms,  striped  squash  bugs  and  melon  aphis  are  serious 
enemies.  The  regular  cut  worm  mixture  of  paris  green  and  bran, 
distributed  over  the  ground  before  the  plants  appear,  will  pre- 
vent loss  from  cut  worms.     Offensive  odors  disturb  the  squash 
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bug  and  any  ill-smelling  substance  will  rout  him.  Land  plaster 
scented  with  kerosene  is  frequently  used.  Fish  scrap  or  tankage, 
if  prepared  without  the  use  of  acid,  are  eflFective.  Frequent 
hoeing  and  early  thinning  rob  him  of  protection  during  the  cool 
night  The  melon  aphis  is  only*  an  occasional  pest.  When  once 
established,  its  position  on  the  under  side  of  the  vine  and  the 
consequent  downward  folding  of  the  leaf,  make  it  very  difficult 
to  fight.  When  the  infestation  becomes  general  throughout  the 
field  the  task  is  hopeless.  If,  hqwever,  a  few  affected  leaves  show- 
ing in  June  can  be  washed  with  a  contact  insecticide,  such  as 
whale-oil  soap,  the  infestation  may  be  held  in  check  until  the 
multiplication  of  the  lady  bugs  comes  to  our  assistance.  Can* 
taloupes  are  more  frequently  injured  than  watermelons. 

FUNGOUS  TROUBLES 

The  most  serious  problems  of  the  melon  grower  in  cool  climates, 
particularly  in  the  cantaloupe  patch,  are  the  leaf  blight  and 
anthacnose.  Spots  appear  on  the  top  of  the  leaves  causing  them 
to  curl  upward  and  die  very  quickly.  Greatest  damage  is  caused 
during  cool  nights  followed  by  heavy  fogs  and  sunny  days.  The 
very  early  plantings  mature  most  of  the  crop  before  injury  oc- 
curs. Many  growers  depend  on  early  planting  with  good  fer- 
tilization and  cultivation  to  produce  a  good  crop  before  the  in- 
jury becomes  severe.  Others  have  found  that  a  thorough  coat- 
ing of  the  leaves  with  bordeaux  mixture  at  frequent  intervals 
from  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  rough  leaves  until 
maturity,  has  been  effective.  With  the  vines  over  the  ground, 
however,  this  is  a  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  operation,  and  the 
business  of  growing  late  plantings  has  been  entirely  destroyed 
in  most  sections  on  account  of  these  diseases. 

MARKETING 

The  cantaloupe  is  at  its  highest  state  of  perfection  when  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  vine  until  the  fruit  freely  parts  from  the 
stem  and  is  then  eaten  within  a  few  hours.  Herein  lies  the 
problem  of  successful  marketing.  With  a  nearby  market,  the 
operation  is  simple.  Careful  picking  every  morning  and  prompt 
delivery  gives  the  consumer  the  fruit  in  best  condition.     When, 
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however,  forty-eight  hours  or  more  must  elapse  before  the  fruit 
reaches  the  consumer,  it  takes  careful  picking  and  a  trained  eye 
to  anticipate  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  so  as  to  get  it  to  the  con- 
sumer before  deterioration  has  commenced  on  account  of  over 
ripeness,  unless  refrigeration  is  available.  In  picking  for  any 
market  the  cantaloupe  which  is  overlooked  and  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  field  one  day  too  long  is  lost,  or  worse  than  lost  if 
then  put  in  the  package.  Disappointment  in  prices  of  sales  is 
more  often  caused  by  including  too  ripe  fruit  than  from  any 
other  one  cause.  One  the  other  hand,  the  watermelon  can  be  kept 
from  a  week  to  ten  days  after  picking  without  undergoing  deteri- 
oration, and  so  can  be  shipped  long  distances  without  refrigeration. 

PROFITS 

The  melons  are  crops  that  are  best  suited  to  farms  where  ex- 
tensive gardening  operations  are  desired,  rather  than  to  those  of 
small  acreage  where  very  intensive  methods  are  practiced  and  large 
money  returns  are  expected  from  each  acre. 

One  thousand  watermelons  from  an  acre  is  a  very  good  crop, 
and  ten  to  twenty  dollars  per  hundred  is  a  good  range  of  prices. 

Cantaloupes  seldom  give  more  than  five  hundred  five^ights- 
bushel  baskets  to  the  acre,  and  prices  are  liable  to  vary  from  thirty 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  basket.  These  returns  per  acre  would 
not  be  attractive  to  some  market  gardeners,  but  when  we  con- 
sider that  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  per  acre  will  cover  the 
cost  of  producing  and  marketing  these  crops,  the  margin  of  profit 
is  fair.  Besides,  other  crops  may  be  produced  from  the  same 
ground  at  very  little  expense.  Market  peas  planted  early  between 
the  rows,  grow  well  on  the  fertilizer  applied  for  the  melons, 
furnish  a  windbreak  for  the  small  melon  plants,  and  the'  vines 
add  humus  and  nitrogen  to  the  soil  at  the  time  the  melons  most 
need  it.  A  tomato  plant  placed  between  each  hill  ten  days  before 
the  last  cultivation  has  often  materially  increased  the  money 
return  for  us. 

One  strong  point  is  the  fact  that  crimson  clover  and  hairy  vetch 
sowed  at  the  last  cultivation  always  makes  a  good  growth,  and 
a  melon  crop  in  the  rotation  improves  the  fertility  and  humus 
content  of  the  soil. 
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Acreage  and  Value  of  Melons  in  New  York  State, 

(Taken  from  U.  S.  Census  1910) 

County  Acres        Value  County 

Albany  179      $27,610       Oneida    

Allegany Onondaga    


Bronx  

Broome   . . . . 
Cattaraugus 

Cayuga    

Cattaraugus 
Chemung    . . 


9 
2 
14 
2 
1 


400 
250 
1,769 
350 
300 


Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 


Chenango    Queens 


37 


12 

•   ■   • 

196 
3 


150 


25 

340 

3,185 

150 

300 


148 
850 


Clinton    

Columbia    2 

Cortland 

Delaware    1 

Dutchess   . . . .' 4 

Erie    28 

Essex 1 

Franklin   2 

Fulton    

Genesee     1 

Greene    5 

Hamilton    

Herkimer 

Jefferson     

Kings    

Lewis    

Livingston    

Madison    

Monroe    

Montgomery     

Nassau    

New  York 

Niagara    239        24,638 


5,05u 


1,557 

24,890 
700 


Rensselaer  . , 
Richmond  . . , 
Rockland  . . . 
St.  Lawrence 
Saratoga  . . . . 
Schenectady  . 
Schoharie  . . . 
Schuyler    . . . . 

Seneca   

Steuben     . . . , 

Suffolk    

SuUivan    ... 

Tioga    

Tompkins    . . 

Ulster    , 

Warren    .... 
Washington  . 
Wayne    . . . . . 
Westchester    , 
Wyoming    . . 
Yates 


BY  Counties 

Acres 

Value 

2 

$800 

76 

9,078 

8 

950 

10 

1,60^ 

13 

1,967 

5 

825 

13 


•  •  •  • 


27 
21 


7 

•  • 

31 


3 
9 


2 
2 


1,363 


40 


••..•••• 


1,888 
2,890 


1,000 
3,299 


100 
425 
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The  State 


978     $119,650 


SQUASHES  AND  PUMPKINS* 

SQUASHES 

Types,  There  are  two  distinct  types  of  squashes,  smniner  and 
winter.  The  summer  squashes  are  used  in  an  immature  stage, 
before  the  shell  or  seeds  harden.  In  some  varieties  the  flesh 
becomes  coarse  and  bitter  at  maturity.  The  winter  squashes  are 
allowed  to  reach  full  maturity  unless  overtaken  by  frost,  and 
under  proper  storage  conditions  may  be  kept  until  late  in  the 
winter.  The  summer  varieties  conamonly  grown  are  of  bush  form, 
while  the  winter  varieties  make  long  trailing  vines.  The  summer 
varieties  are  less  exacting  as  to  soil  and  climate  than  the  winter 
sorts  and  are  the  more  reliable  crop  producers  under  unfavorable 
conditions.  They  will  make  a  crop  in  the  shade  of  a  com  field 
and  will  also  endure  the  intense  heat  of  southern  summers. 
Winter  varieties,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  thrive  in  competition 
against  corn,  and  suffer  severely  from  extreme  heat  or  drought. 
The  summer  varieties  have  hard,  dense  stems  and  vines,  while 
those  of  the  typical  winter  varieties  are  more  fleshy  and  succulent. 
The  sunmier  varieties  are  small  fruited  and  the  winter  varieties 
large  fruited. 

In  addition  to  the  two  common  types  already  mentioned,  there 
are  also  two  others  that  are  grown  to  some  extent.  One  is  a  small- 
fruited  type  resembling  the  summer  varieties  in  size  of  fruit, 
texture  of  stem,  and  ability  to  withstand  heat  and  drought.  They 
are,  for  the  most  part,  running  rather  than  bush  varieties.  The 
fruit  may  be  used  at  an  immature  stage,  like  summer  squash,  and 
they  are  also  of  good  quality  when  mature.  They  may  be  kept 
for  winter  use  the  same  as  the  large  winter  varieties.  A  typical 
representative  of  this  class  of  squash  is  the  Perfect  Gem.  An- 
other type  of  squash  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  country  is 
the  winter  Crookneck  or  Cushaw.  It  forms  long,  often  curved, 
fniits  of  large  size,  in  which  the  seed  cavity  is  confined  to  one  end, 

*From  J.  W.  Lloyd's  Produdwe  Vegetable  Qrofwing;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila. 
F^,  pabBahen. 
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while  the  rest  of  the  squash  is  a  neck,  three  to  five  inches  in  di- 
ameter, which  consists  of  solid  flesh. 

In  England  the  vegetable  marrow  is-  used  the  same  as  sunmier 
squash  is  in  America.  It  forms  a  running  vine,  and  is  handled  the 
same  as  other  squashes.  It  is  grown  to  a  very  limited  extent  in 
this  country. 

Squashes  in  general  are  grown  much  less  in  America  than  their 
importance  as  a  food  would  seem  to  warrant.  Markets  that  handle 
hundreds  of  carloads  of  watermelons  during  a  season  are  easily 
overstocked  with  a  few  carloads  of  winter  squashes. 

Culture,  Squashes  thrive  best  in  soil  containing  considerable 
humus.  Manure  applied  broadcast  and  also  in  the  hill  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  production  of  a  good  crop.  The  method  of 
preparing  a  field  for  planting  is  much  the  same  as  for  other  vine 
crops.  The  entire  area  should  be  plowed  and  pulverized  before 
the  hills  are  made.  For  bush  varieties  the  hills  may  be  four  by 
four  feet ;  for  running  sorts  they  should  be  from  eight  by  eight  to 
ten  by  twelve,  depending  upon  the  vigor  of  the  particular  variety 
and  the  type  of  soil.  Usually  the  seed  is  planted  in  the  open 
ground,  but  occasionally  the  summer  varieties  are  started  in  hot- 
beds and  transplanted  to  secure  an  early  crop.  The  saifie  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  as  in  transplanting  muskmelons  and  cu- 
cumbers. Two  or  three  plants  should  be  allowed  in  each  hill. 
The  tillage  and  general  care  of  the  crop  are  the  same  as  for  the 
other  vine  crops.  The  running  varieties  make  a  rampant  growth 
and  no  amount  of  training  will  keep  them  within  prescribed 
limits.  For  this  reason  they  should  never  be  planted  close  to 
small  vegetables  that  occupy  the  land  late  in  the  season. 

PUMPKINS 

Pumpkins  are  of  three  principal  types:  "mammoth,"  grown 
mainly  for  exhibition  purposes ;  "  field,"  grown  especially  for 
stock  feeding;  and  "  pie,"  produced  principally  for  the  making  of 
pumpkin  pies.  Almost  any  variety  of  pumpkin  may  be  used  for 
making  pies,  but  some  sorts  are  especially  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. They  are  finer  grained  and  sweeter  than  the  other  sorts. 
They  may  be  stored  for  the  winter  supply  of  pies  or  the  flesh  may 
be  canned  for  the  making  of  pies  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
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Field  pumpkins  are  often  grown  as  an  incidental  crop  in  com 
fields.  Tbej  are  like  the  summer  squash  in  being  able  to  endure 
the  shade  and  also  the  competition  against  the  corn.  However, 
pumpkins  are  much  more  likely  to  produce  large  crops  if  they 
are  relieved  of  such  competition  and  given  a  piece  of  land  to  them- 
selves. In  this  case  they  are  planted  and  cared  for  much  the 
same  as  winter  squashes.  However,  on  rich  land  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  apply  manure  in  the  hills  unless  extra  large  specimens 
are  desired. 

10 


PEAS 

A.  E.  Wilkinson 


Peas  have  been  known  for  centuries,  being  common  among  the 
early  Greeks  and  Homaus.  At  the  present  time  they  are  widely 
distributed,  being  found  as  a  native  in  Europe  and  prob- 
ably in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  crop  is  particularly 
popular  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  United  States,  where  it 


Fio.  4S7. — The  Gbadds  ob  Prospebitt  Pea.    Ore  op  the  Eabuest  IaABOk- 
GHOwtNQ  VVbinkled  Vabieties.   Podb  Abb  Very  Abundant  and  Wkix- 

FlLLED 

grows  at  its  best.  The  requirements  of  this  crop  are,  a  cool  tem- 
perature and  abundant  moisture.  This  undoubtedly  accounts 
for  its  fine  growth  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  United  States. 

BOILa 

Regarding  the  diiferent  soils  for  this  crop,  a  non-acid  clay  soil 

or  a  silty  loam  seems  to  be  best  for  the  late  varieties,  whereas  a 

sandy  loam  is  seemingly  best  for  all  early  varieties.     On  muck 
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soils  the  pea  crop  may  not  be  desirable,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
produces  a  rank  vine  growth  and  a  limited  pod  formation.  Con- 
trasted with  this  are  the  light  sandy  soils  which  do  not  produce 
enough  vine  but  do  produce  small  pods  in  large  quantities.  A 
good  example  of  adaptability  of  varieties  may  be  shown  by  citing 
an  instance.  In  southwestern  Xew  York  State  the  cannery  de- 
mands a  late  type  of  peas.  Men  growing  peas  on  the  hillsides  on 
slit  and  clay  loams  were  making  from  twenty  to  forty  dollars  per 
acre,  whereas  men  growing  the  same  variety  of  peas  on  river- 
washed  gravel  were  actually  losing  ten  dollars  per  acre.  The 
latter  soil  was  unfit  for  late  pea  production  but  would  produce 
good  crops  of  extra  early  peas. 

EOTATION 

As  a  rule,  peas  should  be  rotated  each  year.  Where  they  are 
raised  for  canning,  the  peas  should  follow  sweet  com  or  potatoes, 
or  some  other  cultivated  crop,  because  there  will  be  a  tendency 
toward  a  smaller  production  of  weeds.  It  has  always  been  no- 
ticed where  wheat  follows  peas  that  the  wheat  crop  is  increased. 
In  the  garden,  peas  could  be  rotated  with  root  crops  or  with  other 
crops  of  a  different  nature.  Combinations  for  rotation  will 
easily  suggest  themselves  to  any  thinking  person. 

FEBTILIZERS 

With  peas,  nitrogen  and  humus  may  be  oversupplied,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  be  careful  not  to  use  large  quantities  of  stable  man- 
ure with  this  crop.  Potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  never  over- 
supplied.  It  has  been  found  that  wood  ashes  and  well  composted 
hen  manure  will  give  very  good  results.  It  is  advisable  not  to 
mix  these  substances  any  length  of  time  before  applying.  Better 
apply  each  separately.  A  good  fertilizer  for  this  crop  is  350  to 
500  pounds  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  containing  one  per  cent,  nitro- 
gen, six  to  eight  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid,  and  five  to  seven  per 
cent,  of  potash.  In  some  cases,  400  to  500  pounds  of  a  mixture 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  of  which  the  percentages  of  the 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  are  equal,  has  given  good  results. 
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inocuiation 

Some  attention  is  being  given  at  present  to  the  inoculation  of 
peas.  With  intensive  vegetable  culture,  inoculation  may  be  of 
value.  In  certain  locations  where  peas  are  not  doing  well  it 
would  be  advisable  to  try  inoculation  on  a  limited  area.  It  has 
been  determined  that  inoculated  seed  is  better  than  inoculated 
soil.  The  method  of  inoculating  is  the  same  as  for  clover,  alfalfa 
and  other  l^umes. 

PLOWII^G   AXD   FITTING 

Where  heavy  lands  are  concerned,  plowing  in  the  fall  seems  to 
give  the  best  results.  With  lighter  soils,  such  as  sandy  and  grav- 
elly loam,  spring  plowing  is  undoubtedly  preferable.  In  the 
spring  of  the  year  thorough  harrowing,  discing,  and  smoothing 
should  be  given.  The  preparation  of  the  seed  bed  is  very  impor- 
tant and  should  receive  the  closest  attention. 

SEED 

It  is  important  that  good  seed  should  be  obtained.  Otood  seed 
can  be  produced  in  New  York  State.  A  person  starting  with  cer- 
tain varieties  and  practicing  the  method  of  selection  could  soon 
obtain  a  seed  which  is  far  superior  to  any  that  he  could  purchase. 
A  test  carried  on  by  one  experiment  station  is  of  interest.  Where 
large  seed  was  selected  and  planted,  a  yield  of  thirty  bushels  of 
grain  and  a  ton  and  a  half  of  straw  was  obtained.  Small  seed 
gave  a  yield  of  twenty-four  bushels  of  grain  and  a  ton  and  a  tenth 
of  straw.  Split  peas  and  others  as  they  came  from  the  thresher 
gave  a  yield  of  ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  Weevil  infested  peas  gave 
only  thirty  per  cent,  germination.  In  other  words,  of  the  three 
bushels  of  peas  planted  to  the  acre,  practically  only  one  bushel 
germinated,  greatly  reducing  the  yield.  As  a  rule,  seed  pro- 
duced in  the  northern  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
is  to  be  preferred  to  seed  produced  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
countrv.  Seed  from  certain  reliable  seed  houses,  where  these 
firms  have  made  a  specialty  of  certain  varieties,  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  ordinary  run. 

PLANTING 

The  time  to  plant  will  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  locality. 
One  of  the  best  rules  to  follow  is,  plant  when  the  land  is  ready  in 
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the  springy  which  means  generally  April  20  to  May  16.  In  the 
home  garden  and  with  many  market  gardeners,  the  planting 
should  be  arranged  so  there  would  be  a  succession. 

AMOUNT    OF    SEED 

The  amount  of  seed  to  use  varies  with  the  soil,  the  variety,  and 
the  purpose  in  growing,  the  amount  being  from  two  to  six  bush- 
els. For  peas  grown  for  the  cannery,  three  bushels  per  acre 
seems  to  be  a  good  average.  In  the  home  garden,  where  the  rows 
are  planted  very  close  together,  as  high  as  six  bushels  would  be 
used  at  certain  times.  The  same  may  be  true  in  the  market 
gardens. 

DEPTH  OF  PLANTING 

Peas  should  be  planted  from  one  and  a -half  to  two  inches 
deep.  If  planted  three,  four,  or  more  inches  in  depth,  is  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect  the  small  seed  to  thrust  the  stalk  and  the  leaves 
through  this  soil  and  make  the  proper  growth?  Sometimes  na- 
ture will  overcome  such  seeming  carelessness  in  this  regard,  but 
if  we  wish  to  have  the  peas  three  or  four  inches  deep  in  the  home 
or  market  garden,  why  not  cover  them  with  an  inch  of  soil,  and 
after  the  seedlings  have  come  above  the  ground,  gradually  draw 
the  soil  towards  the  plant. 

MANNER   OP   PLANTING 

Peas  planted  for  canning  are  generally  sown  with  the. grain 
drill.  The  older  practice  seems  to  be  to  sow  them  but  one  way, 
across  the  field,  using  from  two  to  three  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mod- 
ern practice  is  seemingly  better,  consisting  of  planting  half  the 
peas  in  one  direction  and  the  other  half  in  the  other  direction, 
using  at  least  four  bushels  to  the  acre.  A  larger  yield  of  peas  is 
obtained  this  way,  as  well  as  a  more  uniform  stand.  Sometimes 
canxmig.peaB  are  sown  by  hand  and  harrowed  in*  In  some  cases 
they  have  been  plowed  down.  The  harrowing  and  the  plowing 
have  decidedly  objectionable  features  over  the  grain  drilled /peas, 
the  peas  not-heing  covered  evenly,  an-  uneven  stand,  waste  of  seed, 
etc.,  but  wherea  man  does  not  own  a  grain  drill,  this  method  may 
be  followed.  In  the  market  garden,  and  in  the  home  garden,  the 
one-row  seeder,  such  as  the  Planet,  Jr.,  Iron  Age,  Columbia,  and 
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Genung  may  be  used,  the. peas  being  planted  at  certain  depths 
and  certain  distances  being  utilized  between  rows.  Sometimes 
the  gardener  will  plant  the  seed  by  hand,  first  opening  the  furrow 
with  a  hoe  and  dropping  the  seed  in  this  furrow,  covering  and 
pressing  the  soil  over  the  seed.  This  is  a  good  method  where  the 
garden  is  smaU. 

broadcasting 

The  principal  objection  to  broadcasting  is  the  fact  that  poor 
soil  preparation  and  insufficient  covering  is  generally  given,  re- 
sulting in  smaller  yields. 

CULTIVATION 

Where  the  pea  crop  is  grown  for  canning,  no  cultivation  is 
given.  Therefore,  the  preparation  of  the  land  should  be  most 
thorough.  In  the  market  garden,  cultivation  should  begin  early 
and  should  be  frequent;  in  fact,  some  men  think  it  advisable  to 
pass  through  the  crop  at  least  every  five  days.  This  would  be  a 
good  practice  for  the  home  gardener.  The  pea  crop  requires 
about  four  hundred  and  seventy-seven  pounds  of  water  to  produce 
one  pound  of  dry  matter.  It  is,  therefore,  very  evident  that  cul- 
tivation is  necessary  to  conserve  moisture  in  the  soiL  Shallow 
culture  is  always  advisable.  The  roots  of  the  plant  come  so  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  spread  so  far  that  deep  cultivation  will 
be  the  cause  of  great  injury. 

Where  tall  sorts  of  peas  are  to  be  grown,  some  support  is  nec- 
essary. Such  support  may  be  given  by  the  use  of  brush  or  chicken 
wire,  or  a  trellis  made  with  strings.  For  practical  purposes,  the 
chicken  wire  seems  to  be  the  best.  Canning  peas  are  not  given 
support.    The  home  or  market  garden  may  include  tall  sorts. 

HARVESTING 

As  soon  as  the  pods  are  ready  and  the  inspector  has  given  the 
word,  the  vines  should  be  harvested.  They  may  be  cut  with  a 
scythe  or  a  mowing  machine.  Where  the  latter  is  used,  an  ordi- 
nary hand  rake  may  be  used  to  collect  these,  and  men  with  forks 
may  follow  and  place  them  in  a  windrow.  From  this  windrow 
they  are  placed  in  the  wagon.  The  peas  may  be  harvested  with 
a  swather,  a  tool  particularly  adapted  for  work  on  large  areas. 
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This  is  a  special  machine  having  long-fingered  guards  to  lift  the 
vines.  These  guards  are  placed  on  the  cutter  bar  of  a  specially 
constructed  mowing  machine.  The  knives  of  the  machine  cut 
the  vines,  which  are  rolled  by  specially  constructed  arms  so  that 
the  pea  vines  will  be  left  in  a  swath.  Ten  acres  per  day  under 
favorable  conditions  can  be  harvested  with  machines  of  this  type. 
Where  an  ordinary  mowing  machine  is  used,  a  side  delivery  rake 
is  often  employed,  leaving  the  vines  in  a  windrow.  Immediately 
following  this  side  delivery  rake,  hay  loaders  are  used  which  place 
the  vines  upon  wagons.  Where  a  hay  loader  is  not  used,  the  pea 
vines  are  thrown  in  the  wagon  by  hand,  similarly  to  loading  hay. 
The  vines  are  then  carried  to  the  cannery  or  viner. 

MABKET  GARDEISr 

The  peas  are  separated  from  the  vine  by  hand  and  the  pods 
collected  in  hampers  or  baskets.  Some  gardeners  make  but  one 
picking,  tearing  up  vines  and  all  and  separating  the  pods  from  the 
vines.  The  vines  are  dried  and  used  for  hay.  Other  men  make 
two  or  three  pickings,  at  each  time  removing  only  the  largest 
pods. 

The  average  price  for  picking  a  bushel  of  peas  varies,  ac- 
cording to  the  labor  supply  and  the  heaviness  of  the  yield,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  cents  per  bushel.  It  would  be  a  good  prac- 
tice for  the  harvesters  to  grade  the  peas  as  they  are  picked  at 
least  into  two  grades,  the  first  being  the  highest  quality  and 
others  culls.  The  baskets  containing  the  peas  should  be  sealed  at 
once  and  shipped  immediately.  Pre-cooling  is  desirable,  because 
the  crop  heats  easily.  If  this  crop  is  slightly  moist  when  har- 
vested, cars  will  heat  and  often  arrive  at  their  destination  in  poor 
condition. 

HOME   GARDENING 

The  peas  are  harvested  in  the  home  garden  by  hand,  the  peas 
being  carefully  separated  from  the  vine.  Only  peas  of  plump- 
ness should  be  taken,  thus  assuring  those  fit  to  eat  and  of  the  high- 
est yielding.  Several  pickings  can  be  made  from  each  variety, 
and,  if  a  succession  is  planned,  pods  will  be  available  over  ft  long 
period. 
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YIELDS  AND  PRICES 

From  1,500  to  2,500  pounds  of  shelled  peas  per  acre  are  often 
obtained  from  canning  peas.  As  much  as  two  tons  have  been  ob- 
tained under  very  favorable  conditions.  The  market  garden  aver- 
ages about  75  to  150  bushels  per  acre  of  unshelled  peas  according 
to  the  method  of  planting  and  the  variety.  In  the  home  garden  a 
row  about  100  feet  long  would  give  three  to  five  bushels  of  pods. 
Of  course,  this  will  vary  with  the  variety  and  other  conditions. 

Canneries  pay  from  two  to  two  and  one-half  cent  3  a  pound  for 
shelled  peas.  Lately  there  has  been  a  system  of  paying  intro>^ 
duced  into  some  canneries  where  peas  containing  no  hard  or  ex- 
tremely large  sorts  bring  as  high  as  three  cents  a  pound.  The 
peas  grade  from  this  down  to  as  low  as  one  and  one-half  cents  a 
pound,  this  price  being  paid  for  peas  containing  hard  seec^d  and 
varying  sizes.  In  the  market  garden  three  dollars  or .  a  little 
more  per  bushel  is  sometimes  received,  and  the  price  soon  drops 
to  as  low  as  fifty  cents  a  bushel  or  less.  The  earlier  and  larger 
the  pods,  the  higher  the  price. 

COST    OF    PRODUCTION 

As  a  general  rule,  the  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  canning 
peas  varies  from  thirty  to  forty-^ve  dollars.  That  includes  all 
the  work  connected  with  the  crop.  In  the  market  garden,  the 
cost  of  this  crop  varies  from  forty  to  seventy-five  dollars,  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  of  planting  and  the  yield.  The  profits  from  a 
canning  crop  are  generally  very  limited.  In  many  localities  in 
New  York  State  there  is  a  dead  loss  instead  of  profit.  If  a  man 
is  able  to  obtain  a  profit  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  acre, 
he  should  be  satisfied.  In  the  market  garden,  from  seventy-five  to 
one  hundred  dollars  profit  is  received  at  times.  A  man  re- 
ceiving fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  for  the  crop  and  following  on 
the  same  land  with  another  vegetable  in  the  same  season  should  be 
satisfied. 


INSECTS 

Pea  weevil.-^  The  pea  weevil  is  one  of  the  most  common  in- 
sects.  This  is  a  beetle  of  hrownish  gi'ay  color  liaving  two  black 
dots  near  the  anal  part  of  the  body.    Its  head  is  bent  under  the 
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body  and  ends  in  a  sharp  snout.  The  insect  is  quite  common 
when  the  peas  are  in  bloom.  It  deposits  an  egg  on  the  young  pod. 
The  grub  enters  and  eats  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  pod,  en- 
tering the  pea.  The  insect  remains  within  the  seed  throughout 
this  larval  stage  and  also  through  the  pupal  stage  or  rest  stage, 
coming  out  in  the  early  spring  if ter  the  seed  has  been  planted,  as 
a  beetle,  to  lay  more  eggs.  The  remedy  in  controlling  this  insect 
is  to  use  bisulphide  of  carbon  to  fumigate  the  seeds.  The  way 
to  do  this  is  to  place  100  pounds  of  seeds  in  a  tight  barrel  or  bin. 
I  se  one  ounce  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  pouring  the  same  over  the 
seeds,  and  close  the  receptacle  tightly.  Allow  this  to  remain  for 
some  time.     The  beetle  will  then  be  destroyed. 

Pea  LfOiise. —  The  annual  loss  from  this  insect  runs  into  manv 
millions  of  dollars.  It  is  a  small  greenish-brown  insect  with  long 
legs,  found  on  the  underside  of  the  leaves.  It  is  very  tender  and, 
therefore,  should  easilv  be  controlled.  On  a  small  scale  nicotine 
solution  such  as  Black  Leaf  40  should  be  sprayed  on  the  plants,  or 
a  solution  of  kerosene,  soap  and  water.  Twenty-five  per  cent, 
kerosene  should  be  used.  Many  birds  and  insects  are  its  natural 
enemies.  Another  method  is  to  cultivate  the  peas,  sending  a  boy 
ahead  to  knock  the  pest  from  the  vines,  then  bury  these  insects 
with  the  cultivator. 

Blight  or  Leaf  Spot. —  This  is  a  discolored  area  generally 
found  upon  the  stem  near  the  gi'ound.  It  is  somewhat  similar  to 
anthracnose  on  the  bean.  The  disease  works  through  the  pod  and 
to  the  seed,  infecting  it.  The  remedy  is  self-evident ;  select  seed 
that  is  not  infected.  The  vines  may  be  sprayed  with  bordeaux, 
beginning  when  four  to  six  inches  in  height  and  continuing  about 
every  four  to  six  days.  After  the  crop  has  been  hai-vested,  the 
vines  should  be  burned,  in  order  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease 

Mildew. —  Mildew  is  a  whitish  or  grayish  coating  generally 
found  on  the  pea  leaves  late  in  the  season  and  after  the  weather 
has  become  somewhat  warm.  The  remedy  for  this  particular 
disease  is  dusting  the  affected  plants  with  sulphur.  Peas  grown 
on  cool  sites  are  lees  likely  to  be  troubled. 

VARIETIES 

For  canning  the  Alaska  is  one  of  the  common  varieties.  This 
may  be  a  good  source  for  the  canner,  but  is  a  very  poor  eating 
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pea.  The  Telephone  is  a  very  good  variety,  the  Advancer, 
Admiral,  Duke  of  Albany,  Horsford^s,  Thomas  Laxton,  and 
others.  It  is  a  good  plan  for  a  cannery  to  try  out  different  sorts 
each  year,  adopting  the  variety  to  meet  the  particular  conditions. 

For  the  market  gardener,  the  Alaska,  American  Wonder, 
British  Wonder,  Excelsior,  Early  Surprise,  Gradus,  Market 
Garden,  Thomas  Laxton,  Dwarf  Telephone,  and  Duke  of  Albany 
are  good  sorts. 

For  a  succession  I  reconmiend  the  Early  Surprise  for  early,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Excelsior  (do  not  use  the  Notts),  Thomas  Laxton, 
Dwarf  Telephone  and  Duke  of  Albany.  For  the  home  garden 
the  varieties  recommended  under  market  gardening  are  very  good. 
There  are  many  other  sorts  which  may  be  valuable,  and  it  is  recom- 
mended that  they  be  tested  out  by  the  individuals. 


BEANS 
H.  E.  Cox,  Gekeseo,  N.  Y. 

I  have  stated  on  previous 
when  this  subject  has  been  given  me  to 
discuss,  that,  although  I  was  raised  and 
have  alwavs  lived  in  the  bean  belt  and 
have  all  ray  life  raised  more  or  less  beans, 
still  I  can  truthfully  say  that,  "  I  do  not 
know  beans."  And  1  think  this  is  true, 
also,  of  bean  growers  generally. 

In  all  our  farming  operations  there  is 
an  element  of  chance,  because  of  condi- 
tions over  which  we  have  no  control.  Bean 
growing  is  a  gamble,  but  if  we  have  land  suitable  for  growing  beans 
it  is  "good  business"  to  take  the  gamble. 

In  beans  we  have  one  of  the  most  nutritious  and  highly  con- 
centrated food  products  offered  by  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Their 
value  when  cooked  as  a  means  of  supplying  protein  in  cattle  ra- 
tions is  justly  recognized,  but  their  value  as  human  food  is  too 
great  to  allow  of  economical  stock  feeding  excepting  where,  from 
weather  damage  at  harvest  time  or  other  cause,  they  have  become 
unfit  for  food  simply  by  their  appearance.  Even  these  beans, 
when  boiled  in  an  arch  kettle  for  the  cows  and  pigs,  appear  appetiz- 
ing enough  so  that  a  real  hungry  man  would  not  be  injured  either 
mentally  or  physically  by  making  a  meal  from  that  same  stew. 
They  were  used  last  winter  on  our  Orchard  Ridge  Earm,  cooked 
and  fed  with  the  ensilage,  with  excellent  results. 

A   SECTIONAL   CROP 

Wheat,  potatoes,  hay,  com  and  alfalfa  are  grown  quite  gen- 
erally over  the  whole  country.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how 
readily  conditions  can  be  changed  to  suit  the  requirements  of  al- 
falfa. On  the  other  hand,  cotton,  tobacco,  sweet  potatoes,  beans, 
etc.,  are  sectional  crops;  that  is,  they  flourish  to  greatest  perfec- 
tion under  certain  soil  and  climatic  conditions  supplied  only 
by  particular  sections  of  the  country, 
[15(M] 
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Not  much  attention  waa  given  to  this  now  great  feature  in  our 
crop  rotation  until  about  the  time  of  our  Civil  War.  Then  the 
demand  caused  them  to  be  tried  quite  generally  as  a  field  crop  in 
rotation  with  other  crops.  It  was  soon  learned  by  experience 
that  certain  eounti^  in  this  state  were  naturally  adapted  to  their 
growth  and  profitable  development,  and  to  this  day  these  local- 
ities in  this  and  other  states  are  recognized  as  bean  growing  dis- 
tricts. At  the  present  time,  the  demand  for  this  fann  product 
is  so  great  that  they  are  an  unusually  profitable  crop  and  efforts 
to  extend  their  territorial  confines  are  being  made  with  %'arying 


d^rees  of  suceess.  I  know  of  many  sections  in  our  state  where 
heavy  crops  of  corn  and  other  products  are  grown  annually  and 
where  heans  will  not  produce  a  profitable  crop.  The  vines  may 
he  in  evidence  in  great  profusion  but  the  beana  are  not  there. 

COMPAEISON  WITH  OTHER  CROPS  GROWN 

In  many  sections,  especially  in  Monroe  and  Livingston  coun- 
ties in   New   York   State,   where  I   am  better  acquainted   with 
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actual  conditions,  the  yields  per  acre  of  wheat  and  other  farm 
crops  have  been  on  the  increase,  while  in  these  same  localities 
the  yield  of  beans  has  grown  less  and  more  uncertain,  excepting 
under  unusual  seasonal  conditions.  A  number  of  years  ago  I 
planted  thirty  acres  of  beans  one  year.  Some  of  this  land  was 
sod,  but  most  of  it  had  grown  beans,  corn  or  potatoes  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  season  was  ideal,  and  an  average  of  thirty  bushels 
to  the  acre  was  the  result.  I  began  to  think  that  I  ^^  knew  beans." 
The  next  year  I  planted  about  the  same  acreage.  The  season  was 
just  the  reverse  of  the  preceding  one  and  about  twelve  bushels  to 
the  acre  was  the  result,  and  these  not  first  quality. 

PREPARATION   OF   UkND  FOR  BEANS 

This  should  not  be  left  until  the  year  we  wish  to  plant  the 
crop,  for  the  first  preparation  is  a  good  sod  —  a  clover  sod  is 
preferable. 

As  to  time  of  plowing  the  land;  if  the  soil  be  of  the  heavy 
order,  late  fall  or  early  spring  is  the  best  time,  although  good 
crops  are  often  grown  when  the  plowing  has  been  delayed  until 
quite  late  in  the  spring — but  this  is  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.  Lighter  soils  should  be  plowed  in  time  to  give  the  land 
thorough  preparation.  If  a  heavy  application  of  manure  has  been 
given  the  sod  direct,  it  is  better  to  grow  a  crop  of  corn  the  first 
year  and  follow  with  beans,  then  wheat,  and  seed  again,  making 
a  foui^year  rotation.  There  is  no  better  implement  for  levelling 
and  firming  the  ground  than  the  plank  drag  or  old-fashioned  clod 
brusher.  This  implement  removes  any  humps  in  the  furrows  and 
deposits  them  in  the  spaces  between,  as  well  as  filling  up  the 
deep  holes  made  by  the  horses'  feet,  and  these  holes  and  depres- 
sions mean  a  big  item,  taking  the  whole  field  into  consideration. 
If  they  are  left  as  the  roller  leaves  them,  they  must  be  filled  by  the 
harrow  with  loose  dust,  and  an  even,  firm  undersurface  is  not 
possible.  Beans  need  this  in  order  to  get  an  even  start  —  a  very 
important  first  step.  A  roller  presses  heavily  on  the  highest 
spots  and  does  nothing  at  all  to  the  little  hollows  and  holes.  Up 
to  this  point,  if  the  furrows  have  been  leveled  and  firmed  the 
same  day  they  are  turned  over  so  as  to  better  conserve  the  mois- 
ture, with  the  soil  in  good  heart  and  the  harrow  used  often  up 
to  the  time  of  planting,  we  have  so  far  done  our  part  toward 
giving  the  crop  a  good  start. 
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•  what  kind  of  beans  to  plant 

This  question  must  be  settled  definitely  by  the  rule  of  cut 
and  try,  although  there  are  some  general  rules.  Without  ques- 
tion the  variety  known  as  pea  are  best  adapted  to  the  lighter 
loams  and  sharp  gravelly  soils.  Beans  of  any  variety  do  not 
produce  well  on  leachy  soils  or  soils  over-saturated  with  water. 
The  varieties  of  red  beans  are  best  adapted  to  heavier  and  darker 
soils  as  are  also  the  white  marrows.  This  latter  variety  is  pro- 
duced profitably  on  a  much  smaller  area  in  the  bean  belt  than  are 
the  other  sorts.  There  is  a  section  in  Livingston  county  where 
these  are  raised  more  than  anv  other  kind. 

SEED  BEANS 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  selection  of  the  seed.  If  there 
is  a  crop  that  one  has  seen  growing  and  knows  about,  that  has  es- 
caped the  diseases  so  often  affecting  it,  it  will  pay  in  dollars  to 
secure  such  seed  at  any  price  within  reason.  There  are  sec- 
tions where,  for  different  reasons,  the  crop  is  practically  healthy 
and  from  which  seed  can  be  procured  through  reliable  parties. 
Produce  firms  dealing  largely  in  this  crop  often  have  shipped  in 
a  carload  or  two  of  such  seed  for  the  use  of  the  growers  whose 
crops  they  handle,  and  I  have  seen  the  yield  doubled  by  such 
change  of  seed.  I  have  had  personal  experience  to  verify  this 
fact. 

QUANTITY  OF  SEED 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  quantity  of  seed  used  to  the 
acre.  Mapy  believe  that  thick  seeding  increases  the  yield.  I 
firmly  believe  that,  if  the  land  is  in  proper  heart  and  adapted  to 
bean  growing,  as  much  in  quantity  and  of  better  quality  can  be 
grown  if  the  plants  are  not  crowded  in  the  row.  The  rows  are 
usually  28  inches  apart.  In  my  own  opinion  sixteen  or  eighteen 
quarts  of  pea  beans  and  thirty-two  to  thirty-four  quarts  of  the 
large  beans,  according  to  variety,  are  sufficient  where  conditions 
are  right.  We  have  noticed  that  when  a  bean  plant  grows  alone, 
the  pods  are  more  numerous  and  the  individual  beans  are  of 
larger  size. 

FERTILIZING 

There  can  be  no  general  rule  as  to  the  make-up  of  a  fertilizer 
for  beans.     All  soils  differ  in  their  requirements.     Even  differ- 
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ent  fields  on  the  same  farm  need  different  fertilizers.  The  first 
essential  is  to  have  a  good  sod  as  a  foundation;  then  vary  the 
analysis  according  to  how  the  land  has  been  treated  previous  to 
the  sod  condition,  and,  if  a  fertilizer  is  deemed  necessary,  let  the 
percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  predominate.  Still,  many  advocate 
high-grade  goods  and  use  them,  such  as  4-8-10  and  4-10-4.  The- 
oretically, this  formula  should  give  results;  practically,  the  ex- 
pected results  do  not  always  materialize. 

I  recall  two  fields  of  white  marrow  beans  growing  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  highway  this  past  season.  They  were  both  given  about 
the  same  start  as  to  soil  and  preparation.  On  one  field  a  10-8 
fertilizer  was  used  and  on  the  other  barnyard  manure  was  spread 
during  the  fall  and  winter  and  no  fertilizer  used.  The  first  field 
ripened  early  and  yielded  about  ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
second  field  was  about  a  week  later  in  ripening  and  yielded 
twenty-three  bushels  to  the  acre.  This .  field  was  planted  the 
twelfth  of  June. 

I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  bean  growers  and  have  asked 
them  this  question:  "When  you  left  strips  across  your  fields 
where  the  fertilizer  was  not  used,  did  you  notice  any  difference 
in  appearance  or  yield  between  these  rows  and  those  where  you 
used  the  fertilizer  ? "  The  answer  has  invariably  been,  "  No,  but 
I  have  seen  the  crop  injured  in  dry  seasons  by  fertilizers."  Then 
I  ask:  "  Have  you  been  using  it  in  this  way  on  wheat? "  The 
answer  is,  "  Oh,  yes,  and  could  see  good  results  even  on  the  grass 
that  follows  the  wheat."  This  confirms  my  own  experience,  and 
right  there  is  the  place  to  use  the  fertilizer;  we  always  get  re- 
sults from  its  use.  But  for  beans,  the  place  to  use  it  is  on  the 
sod  previously,  not  directly  on  the  bean  crop.  Let  the  nitrogen 
or  ammonia  get  toned  down  by  the  grass  crop.  Then  the  three 
ingredients  of  a  complete  fertilizer  will  be  present — nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Enough  of  the  latter  will  be  ren- 
dered available  for  the  requirements  of  the  growing  crop. 

If  a  fertilizer  is  used  let  it  be  drilled  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  field  previous  to  planting  the  crop.  It  is  the  general  experi- 
ence with  us,  in  this  section  of  the  bean  belt,  that  land  that  has 
always  been  wet  and  unproductive  will,  after  drainage,  produce 
heavy  yields  of  beans.  I^sually  a  crop  of  com  is  raised  the  first 
year  on  such  lands,  for  this  has  always  been  the  great  pioneer  crop. 
It  seems  to  whip  the  soil  into  its  normal  condition.     I  have  one 
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field  in  mind  where  conditions  had  long  been  considered  hope- 
less. The  first  year  after  drainage,  the  crop  planted  was  very 
poor.  It  was  then  given  an  application  of  barnyard  manure. 
This  treatment  acted  as  a  tonic  on  the  soil,  and  good  beans  aa  well 
as  other  crops  have  been  the  record  on  that  field  ever  since. 

PLANTING    AND    CULTIVATION 

When  soil  and  season  conditions  are  normal,  from  the  tenth 
to  the  twenty-fifth  of  June  is  the  usual  time  for  planting.  If, 
for  any  cause,  the  crop  is  planted  unusually  late,  either  the  pea 
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or  yellow  eye  varieties  should  be  used,  as  these  varietied  require 
a  shorter  season  for  growth  and  ripening.  When  conditions  are 
right  the  rows  of  beans  usually  show  up  in  four  or  five  days,  'f 
not  planted  too  deep  —  not  over  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches. 
I  have  cultivated  field  beans  six  days  after  planting,  but  this  was 
a  little  out  of  the  ordinary. 

No  crop  that  we  grow  responds  more  readily  to  cultivation  than 
does  the  bean  crop.  If  other  work  presses,  it  will  pay  to  hire  extra 
help  to  keep  the  cultivators  moving  from  the  time  the  rows  can 
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be  nicely  seen  until  they  are  well  in  blossom,  and  sometimes  when 
the  pods  are  forming.  Why  ?  First,  because  by  the  use  of  shields, 
the  first  time  over  one  can  run  quite  close  to  the  row  and  not  in- 
jure the  roots  of  the  plants,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  he  can  go 
deeper.  Again,  it  stirs  up  and  covers  up  the  little  weeds  which 
at  that  stage  in  their  growth  are  easily  destroyed.  Cultivation 
prevents  a  crust  forming,  lets  the  air  into  the  soil,  and  at- 
tracts and  conserves  moisture.  At  the  second  cultivation,  the 
teeth  or  steels  next  to  the  row  should  be  set  more  shallow,  and 
after  that  the  cultivation  should  all  be  shallow.  Often  a  crop  of 
beans  is  badly  injured  by  deep  cultivation  thoughtlessly  done, 
for  the  fine  feeding  roots  extend  across  the  whole  intervening 
strip,  occupying  the  entire  soil.  Cultivation  should  never  take 
place  when  the  vines  are  wet,  because  in  that  condition  the  dis- 
ease spores  are  scattered  if  they  are  present,  causing  great 
damage. 

HARVESTING 

li  is  a  good  plan  to  let  the  crop  get  quite  well  and  evenly 
ripened  before  cutting.     Ordinarily  there  is  not  much  danger 
by  shelling.     The  cutter  turns  two  rows  together.     A  side  deliv- 
ery rake  is  often  used  to  roll  four  of  these  rows  together,  two 
going  across  the  field  and  two  coming  back.    In  this  way  we  have 
eight  single  rows  in  one.     After  lying  in  the  windrow  a  few 
hours  they  can  be  cocked  up  as  hay,  keeping  the  bottoms  of  the 
cocks  well  tucked  under  so  as  not  to  have  so  much  base.     Thus 
they  will  be  safer  from  weather  damage,  will  cure  faster  and 
better,  and  can  be  pitched  on  the  wagon  and  hauled  out  of  the 
field  in  half  the  time.     The  bunches  are  usually  turned  over  a 
few  hours  before  hauling  to  give  the  bottoms  a  sunbath.     In  any 
event  the  crop  must  be  dry  and  hard  before  being  put  into  the 
barn  or  stack,  or  damp  beans  will  result,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult 
task  to  dry  them  after  threshing.     There  should  be  one  ironclad 
rule  in  harvesting — never  leave  a  load  of  beans  in  the  field  one 
minute  after  they  are  ready  for  housing,  for  no  crop  is  more  dam- 
aged by  bad  weather  than  is  the  bean  crop,  and  with  no  other 
product  is  greater  loss  entailed.     It  is  a  discouraging  job  to  turn 
and  re-tum  beans  in  the  field,  being  all  the  time  conscious  that  this 
loss  and  worry  could  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  care  in  man- 
agement. 
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thbeshiijo  and  mauk£tino 
On  large  farms,  where  there  is  plenty  of  help  of  both  men  and 

teams,  threshing  from  the  field  is  sometimes  practiced,  but  this 
is  not  general  or  to  be 
recommended  for  we 
are  never  sure  what 
kind  of  weather  to- 
morrow may  havB  in 
store  for  us,  and  beans 
must  be  threshed  when 
dry.  Very  little  split- 
ing  of  the  bean  occurs 
where  tho  modem 
double  cylinder  bean 
thresher  is  used.  I  n 
new  localities  where 
there  are  not  enough 
raised  to  afford  such  a 
machine  they  can  be 
trodden  out  with  horses 
smooth  shod  or  bare 
hoofed.  I  have  sBsisted 
in  threshing  nuiny  hun- 
dreds of  bushels  in  this 
way  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  bean  growing 
in  Monroe  county. 

When  we  as  farmers 
get  a  crop  of  any  kind 
ready  for  market  I  be- 
lieve that,  covering  a 
term  of  years,  we  are 
money  ahead  by  sdling 
Fro.  464.— Well-Filled  Bean  Pops  just    as    soon     as    the 

market  is  right.     It  is  much  safer  to  hold  on,  if  we  must,  when 

the  price  is  low,  but  it  is  not  good  business,  all  things  considered. 

to  hold  because  prices  are  booming. 
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yield  of  beans 

The  yield  of  beans  varies  from  five  to  thirty-five  bushels  to 
the  acre,  according  to  adaptability  of  soil,  variety  of  beans  and 
seasonal  conditions.  In  the  older  bean  growing  sections  both  the 
acreage  and  yield  per  acre  is  much  less  than  formerly.  Last 
vear  in  our  best  bean  section  there  were  more  ten-bushel  yields 
than  twenty.  Here  again  we  "  don't  know  beans,"  for  on  these 
same  fields  and  farms  wheat  and  other  crops  yield  as  good,  and  in 
manv  instances  better  than  formerly.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  bot- 
torn  land  in  the  Genesee  Valley  that  in  former  years  could  be 
counted  on  for  big  yields  are  now  given  over  to  grass  and  cattle, 
for  beans  are  not  profitable  any  more  on  these  lands.  New  terri- 
tory for  growing  this  crop  is  being  tried  out  with  more  or  less 
success.  This  one  thing  is  certain :  any  farm  product  that  brings 
in  such  good  money  in  so  short  a  time  will  eventually  cause  the 
removal  or  correction,  to  a  great  d^ree,  of  adverse  conditions  and 
influences  that  now  handicap  its  progress. 

DISEASES  OF  BEANS 

The  principal  diseases  aflFecting  beans  in  field  culture  are 
anthracnose  or  pod  spot,  rust  and  blight,  the  first  being  the  most 
destructive.  These  are  fungous  diseases  and  as  yet  the  station 
experiments  have  not  shown  that  any  treatment  of  plant  or  seed 
will  prove  of  practical  usefulness  in  controlling  the  trouble.  The 
seed  from  a  pod  that  is  free  from  disease,  planted  on  ground  that 
is  not  infected  with  the  spores  of  disease  left  over  from  previous 
crops,  will  produce  crops  free  from  disease.  Blight  and  rust  we 
have  long  had  to  contend  with.  These  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
foliage  and  are  more  disastrous  to  the  crop  in  hot,  moist  seasons. 
No  treatment  of  the  seed  has  yet  proved  of  any  value  in  controll- 
ing these  diseases.    Pod  selection  is  the  only  preventive. 

AFTEB   CROP   CONDITION   OF   THE   SOIL 

As  we  have  referred  to  soil  preparation  and  conditions  pre- 
ceding the  bean  crop,  we  will  now  consider  the  aftermath.  If 
the  crop  has  been  properly  cultivated,  what  few  weeds  escaped 
destruction  have  been  cut  out  by  the  bean  harvester,  and  the  land 
is  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  wheat  seeding  after  being  gone 
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over  a  few  times  with  a  spring-touch  harrow.  This  gives  a  better 
preparation  all  through  than  was  afforded  by  the  summer  fallow 
practice  which  was  the  usual  method  of  preparing  land  for  wheat 
before  the  advent  of  beans  as  a  field  crop.  With  a  well  tended 
bean  crop  we  are  summer  fallowing  and  at  the  same  time  growing 
a  cover  crop  that  pays  all  the  expense  and  usually  much  more. 
The  benefit  in  either  case  is  from  the  shade  and  thorough  tillage 
given  the  land  which  brings  the  humus  in  the  soil  to  a  condition 
avoilable  to  plant  growth,  and  beans  being  of  the  trifolium  order 
of  plants,  or  a  nitrogen  gatherer,  the  soil  is  left  in  better  con- 
dition as  regards  this  element.  Now  with  wheat  and  seeding, 
after  a  bean  crop,  the  sod  begins  again  to  furnish  new  material 
for  humus,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  bean  crop  in  rotation. 

SUMMARY 

Profitable  bean  growing  depends  upon  the  following: 

1.  The  adaptability  of  the  soil  conditions,  or  the  possibility  of 
correcting  adverse  conditions. 

2.  The  previous  management  of  the  field,  and  a  thorough  prep- 
aration of  the  soil. 

3.  If  a  fertilizer  is  used,  let  it  be  after  a  careful  study  of  con- 
ditions. Use  it  on  the  wheat  preceding  so  as  to  insure  a  good  sod. 
In  this  way  thousands  of  dollars  could  be  saved  bean  growers. 

4.  Cultivate  thoroughly,  but  after  careful  study  of  the  plant's 
requirements. 

5.  Plant  in  rotation  on  sod,  or  after  corn  that  was  grown  on 
sod. 

6.  Harvest  when  fully  ripe  and  house  when  dry  enough  to 
admit  of  storing. 

7.  Do  not  become  a  speculator  unless  you  can  afford  to.  There 
is  a  positive  loss  in  shrinkage,  and  often  unheralded  changes  in 
market  conditions. 

GARDEX   BEANS 

A  friend  of  mine  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  large  seed  house  tells 
me  that  there  are  about  seventy-five  varieties  of  garden  beans 
that  are  worthy  of  selecting  from,  having  all  combinations  of  colors 
from  pure  white  to  ebony  black,  and  many  of  them  beautifully 
spotted. 
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Ab  with  the  field  Borte,  aatae  kinds  are  better  adapted  to  certain 
soil  conditions  than  others.  The  yellow  pod  varieties  are  popular 
in  the  north,  while  in  the  south  the  green  pods  are  more  in  de- 
mand. Perhaps  they  are  better  adapted  to  conditions  there.  The 
Early  Valentine  is  a  green  pod  sort  and  a  good  yielder.  The 
Golden  Wax  or  butter  bean  ia  a  general  favorite  for  the  home 
garden.  The  pods  are  yellow,  well  filled  and  are  a  stringlcBs  snap. 
The  dried  bean  is  about  the  size  of  a  field  medium,  with  a  white 
haclt.  while  the  eye  side  of  the  bean  is  a  speckled  purple  and 
white. 


lio.  46S. — A  FiEiD  OF  Beans  CuRisa  i>  the  Cock.  The  Waste  Land 
Has  Si.sce  Been  Drained  and  the  Wateb  Piped  to  Farm  Buildings. 
That  Pabt  of  tub  Field  Now  Raises  the  Heaviest  Beak  Crop 

Then  there  is  another  bean  that  was  kept  in  stock  at  our 
local  stores  last  season  and  was  quite  generally  planted.  It  is 
called  the  Hodson  Wax  Pod,  a  speckled  red  and  white  bean  about 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  a  later  bean  than  the 
Golden  Wax  or  butter  bean  and  has  proved  to  be  a  very  strong 
grower  and  a  heavy  yielder,  I  had  four  varieties  in  my  garden 
the  past  season  (1914)  and  this  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  four. 
If  they  would  yield  in  the  field  as  they  did  in  a  neighbor's  gar- 
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den  they  ought  to  reach  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  am  told 
this  sort  is  grown  to  quite  an  extent  by  market  gardeners,  as 
the  pods,  being  nearly  six  inches  long,  measure  up  well  for  the 
market. 

Among  the  other  excellent  garden  beans  are  Round  Pod  Kidney 
Wax,  Davis  Wax  and  Flagalett  Wax.  The  pods  of  this  sort  are 
long  and  quite  large.  The  dried  beans  are  a  dark  blue  black  and 
longer  than  the  butter  bean.  These  yellow  pod  beans  that  I  have 
grown  in  my  garden  have  given  satisfaction,  and  there  is  very 
seldom  any  sign  of  disease.  The  old  and  well-known  Cranberry,  a 
large,  round,  red  and  white  speckled  bean,  needs  no  description 
here.  It  is  not  as  popular  at  present  as  some  of  the  newer  sorts. 
I  have  raised  the  Black  Wax,  Refugee  and  Valentine  as  a  field 
crop,  on  contract  for  a  seed  house,  but  the  yield  was  too  light  for 
a  continuation  of  this  practice.  I  am  told  that  (he  yield  of  field 
grown  garden  beans  is  decreasing  and  that  five  or  six  bushels  is 
about  the  average.  The  price  has  been  around  $4.00  a  bushel, 
but  as  the  1914  crop  was  short  it  looks  as  if  we  would  receive 
$10.00  a  bushel  for  seed  garden  beans  grown  on  contract. 

LIMA  BEANS 

Perhaps  the  best  early  bush  lima  is  the  Fordhook.  This  variety 
followed  by  Wood's  New  Prolific  will  give  a  prolonged  season  for 
this  delicious  garden  bean.  Bush  limas  are  in  every  way  as 
good  as  the  pole  varieties,  and  for  that  reason  are  rapidly  super- 
seding thenu 

CONCLUSION 

Where  conditions  will  allow  of  profitable  bean  growing,  this  is 
a  very  desirable  crop  to  raise;  first,  because  of  a  quick  money 
return,  and,  second,  because  the  crop,  if  properly  cultivated,  will 
leave  the  ground  in  fine  condition  for  wheat  and  seeding  to  grow, 
and  the  bean  haulm  makes  a  valuable  addition  to  the  coarse  fodder 
for  stock  in  winter,  even  for  milch  cows,  if  fed  once  a  day- 
Then,  again,  a  farm  without  a  garden  is  sadly  incomplete; 
and  a  garden  without  a  succession  of  vegetables,  especially  beans, 
is  surely  unbalanced.  Always  having  been  used  to  a  good  garden, 
I  cannot  picture  a  real  country  home  without  this  economic  and 
educational  department. 
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LETTUCE 
W.  L.  BoxxEY,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

MAOSITUDE  Of   THE   IXDD8TKY 

It  is  within  comparatively  recent  years 
that  the  growing  of  lettuce  commercially 
—  that  is,  ill  car  lots  —  has  l>eeome  a 
business  proposition  among  the  market 
gardeners  of  the  state. 

There  is  probably  no  other  v^etable 
the  production  of  which  has  increased  so 
rapidly  as  that  of  lettuce.  There  are  two 
reasons  for  the  wonderful  growth  of  this 
industry.  One  is  a  growing  demand  for 
this  healthful  and  delicious  vegetable,  and 
the  other,  the  rapidly  increasing  development  of  the  muck  lands 
of  onr  country,  in  which  soil  lettuce  seems  to  reach  perfection. 

The  acreage  planted  to  lettuce  in  this  state  is  very  large  and  is 
increasing  each  year.  It  now  takes  in  South  Lima,  Livingston 
county;  Arkport,  Steuben  county;  Sanhoni  and  iliddleport. 
Xiagara  county ;  Williamson,  Wayne  county ;  Faneher  and  Holley-, 
Orleans  coimty :  Fulton,  Oswego  county ;  and  the  muck  lands  near 
Syracuse,  Onondaga  county;  Canastota,  Madison  county,  and 
Chester,  Orange  county.  In  fact  in  every  section  where  muck 
lands  are  being  developed  a  large  portion  goes  into  lettuce. 

VARIETY  AKD  SEEI>  30WIKG 

There  are  a.  great  many  varieties  of  lettuce,  hut  we  feel  safe  in 
saying  that  00  per  cent,  of  all  outdoor  lettuce  (of  which  this  arti- 
cle is  treating),  is  the  Big  Boston. 

The  seed  of  this  variety  may  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring 
as  the  groimd  can  be  fitted  for  the  purpose.  The  ground  should 
be  prepared  as  follows:  after  plowing  the  land  in  the  spring, 
sow  broadcast  a  high-grade  fertilizer  and  work  well  into  the 
soil.    Sow  the  seed  with  a  garden  seeder  in  rows  fourteen  inches 
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apart,  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  two  pounds  per  acre,  depending 
upon  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil.  Should  the  soil  be 
very  dry  the  seed  may  be  soaked  until  sprouts  appear,  then  dried 
quickly  and  sown.  When  plants  have  their  second  leaf,  thin  to 
twelve  inches  in  the  row.  These  sowings  may  be  continued  a  few 
days  apart  throughout  the  entire  season. 

CULTIVATION 

Start  cultivation  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  aeen  distinctly, 
using  some  of  the  many  wheel  hoes  for  this  purpose.  Continue 
these  cultivations  as  long  as  possible  without  injury  to  the  plants. 
No  one  tool  will  do  satisfactory  work  under  all  conditions.  We 
use  various  types  of  wheel-hoes  as  well  as  hand-hoes,  since  con- 
ditions may  vary.    We  also  hand  weed  whenever  necessary. 

Lettuce  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  is  usually  well  headed  in 
seven  or  eight  weeks  from  time  of  sowing,  except  late  in  the  fall. 

CUTTING   AND   PACKING 

The  common  butcher  knife  is  used  for  cutting  and  removing 
all  soiled  and  diseased  leaves  from  the  heads,  which  are  placed 
in  a  hamper.  These  hampers  are  carried  to  the  lettuce  bench 
where  the  heads  are  sorted  and  packed  in  boxes  and  hampers 
according  to  grade. 

The  box  used  is  16  inches  wide,  23  inches  long  and  8^  inches 
deep.  This  holds  two  dozen  heads  of  No.  1  lettuce  and  thirt;^ 
heads  of  No.  2.  The  No.  3,  or  third  grade,  may  be  packed  in  the 
regular  half-barrel  hamper. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  in  getting  the  lettuce  to  market  in 
a  crisp,  firm  condition,  it  should  not  be  packed  in  the  hot  sun.  On 
hot,  sunny  days,  cut  early  in  morning  and  late  in  afternoon  and 
take  to  the  packing  shed  to  sort  and  pack. 

SHIPPING 

Before  loading,  cars  should  be  cooled  by  having  ice  boxes  filled 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  lettuce  is  put  in.  Place  five  boxes 
in  a  row  across  the  car,  dividing  the  space,  which  leaves  three  or 
four  inches  between  the  boxes.  Pack  these  boxes  five  high  witli 
one-inch  strips  between  each  row.     A  car  will  accommodate  about 
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four  buudred  boxee.  The  hampers  may  be  placed  on  top  of  the 
boxes  in  the  ends  of  the  car,  near  the  ice  oheets.  See  that  the  latter 
are  filled  before  starting  and  keep  well  iced  in  transit. 

MABEETINO 

The  marketing  of  this  as  well 
as  other  perishable  crops  is  a 
large  factor  governing  either  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  propo- 
aitioD. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which 
the  marketing  may  be  done:  con- 
tracting the  entire  crop  at  the 
banning  of  the  season,  or  ship- 
ping on  commission.  Occasion- 
ally a  buyer  will  purchase  a  crop 
in  the  field  when  it  is  ready  to  be 

moved.    \Vhich  of  these  methods    ^      ,„„     ,  ,„      ,^  „ 

Fio.  468. — A  Well-Developed  Head 
IS  the  best  is  a  question  which  of  Hanbon  Lettuce.  The  Plant  is 
every  grower  must  decide  for  ^"^"^  *  ^'^^  ^'''"'^^ 
himself.  If  he  can  contract  at  a  fair  price  to  a  thoroughly  reliable 
party,  he  is  sure  of  a  market  for  his  product ;  but  if  the  "  high 
spots  "  in  the  market  outnumber  the  "  low  "  ones  he  will  do  better 
lo  sell  on  the  open  market. 

A    WORD    OF    WAENItJO 

To  those  who  have  never  played  "  the  lettuce  game  "  but  are 
mnteraplating  doing  so,  we  would  like  to  make  a  few  suggestions: 
Fertilize  and  prepare  the  ground  carefully;  spare  no  time  or 
expense  in  caring  for  and  working  the  crops  thoroughly;  have 
in  readiness  all  the  necessary  packages  and  equipment  for  ship- 
ping a  maximum  crop.  While  doing  this,  cultivate  that  sweet, 
sunny  dispoeition  which  will  enable  you  to  smile  as  you  quietly 
tell  your  man,  "  Plow  under  the  whole  crop,"  when  you  notice 
some  morning  that  it  has  "  alt  gone  wrong."  Or,  if  you  are 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  all  the  lettuce  diseases  and  harvest  a 
banner  crop  of  elegant  heads  which  fill  to  bursting  your  boxes, 
yon  must  be  optimistic  enough,  on  receipt  of  the  following  wire 
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• 

from  your  commission  man  — "  Lettuce  arrived  in  bad  shape, 
market  very  low,  will  have  to  dump  car.  Please  send  check  to 
cover  charges,"  to  reply  by  night  letter,  sending  check  to  cover 
freight  —  "  Sorry  market  is  off,  have  another  car  loaded,  three 
more  must  be  cut  immediately,  do  best  you  can." 

Some  growers  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  grow  maximum 
crops  and  get  high  prices,  but  most  of  us  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  very  modest  average  price.  Someone  has  wisely  said:  "After 
a  man  has  suocessfullv  encountered  the  bulls  and  bears  of  Wall 
street  he  is  just  ready  to  enter  the  lettuce  business." 

Another  philosopher  has  very  sagely  advised :  "  If  you  con- 
template going  into  the  lettuce  business,  do  not  do  it;  buy  a  cow 
instead," 

It's  an  easy  crop  to  harvest, 

And  a  lovely  crop  to  grow, 

It  may  fill  your  purse  with  dollars 

Or  your  heart  with  bitter  woe. 


Lbttttoe 
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Agbbaoe  ajxd  Value  of  Lettuce  Grown  in  New  York  State,  by 

(Taken  from  U.  S.  Census  1910) 


Counties 


County 
Onondaga 
Ontario  . 
Orange  . 
Orleans  . 
Oswego  . 
Otsego  . . 
Putnam  . 


County  Acres  Value 

Albany    11        $3,216 

All^any 

.Dfonx    •••••••■•••      ••••      •••••••• 

Broome   2  2,500 

L/attaraugus  ••••••     •• 

Cayuga    2  500 

Chautauqua    5  800 

Chemung    Queens    . 

Chenango    Rensselaer 

Clinton    Richmond 

Columbia    Rockland. 

Cortland St.  Lawrence 

Delaware    Saratoga  . . 

Dutchess Schenectady 

Erie   99         17,811       Schoharie    . 

Essex Schuyler   . . 

Franklin    Seneca  .... 

Fulton Steuben   . . . 

Genesee    20  4,300       Suffolk    ... 

Hamilton    Sullivan    . . 

Herkimer    Tioga 


Jefferson 

Kings    31 

Livingston    .......       166 

Madison    

Monroe    25 

Montgomery    

Nassau    16 

New  York 1 

Niagara    12 

Oneida    5 


5,930 

40,489 

4,368 


Tompkins  . 
Ulster  .... 
Warren  . . . 
Washington 
Wayne  . . . 
Westchester 
Wyoming  . 
xates  . . . . . 


Acres 

Value 

6 

$3,100 

3 

439 

303 

90,930 

108 

41,810 

9 

3,633 

143 

•   • 

15 


21 
3 


2,300 

40  

3,200      The  State 1.012 

700  '. 


46 


8 
2 


120 


000 


115 


000 


350 
400 


$289,059 


SWEET  CORN 
A.  E.  Wilkinson 

Extention  InBtmetor,  Department  of  Vegetable  Gardening,  Cornell  University^ 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Sweet  com  is  a  native  of  America,  but  has  been  introduced  into 
other  countries.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  garden  crops  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  being  grown  largely  both  for 
immediate  consumption  and  as  a  canning  crop.  It  delights  in 
warm  weather,  although  it  is  more  successfully  grown  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States  than  in  the  southern. 

SOILS 

Sweet  com  seems  to  be  cosmopolitan  as  to  its  soil  requirements. 
It  does  best  on  a  fairly  rich  loam.  It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  it 
on  soil  which  is  too  hard  or  clayey,  and  therefore  rather  back- 
ward, as  satisfactory  results  may  not  be  obtained.  Sandy  or 
gravelly  loams,  or  even  a  silty  loam,  will  give  very  good  results, 
especially  if  they  are  prepared  deeply.  In  the  rotation,  com 
follows  any  other  crop  very  satisfactorily.  As  a  general  rule,  com 
is  grown  where  sod,  preferably  clover,  has  been  inverted. 

PLOWING 

The  land  should  be  plowed  deeply,  early  in  the  spring.  Six 
and  one-half  to  seven  inches  or  even  deeper  is  none  too  much. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  incorporate  too  much  of  new  subsoil 
with  this  top  soil,  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches  being  suffi- 
cient in  any  one  year.  Following  the  plowing,  thorough  harrow- 
ing should  be  given ;  that  is,  the  ground  should  be  gone  over  three 
or  four  times  rather  than  only  once.  Good  tools  for  this  work 
are  the  disc  harrow,  used  twice  over  the  piece,  followed  by  the 
spike-tooth  used  several  times.  If  the  land  is  plowed  early,  es- 
pecially sod  land,  and  thoroughly  harrowed,  a  larger  amount  of 
water  will  be  conserved,  particularly  if  harrowing  follows  soon 
after  each  rain. 
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manure  or  fertilizer 

WTiere  manure  is  available,  from  ten  to  fifteen  tons  per  acre 
applied  broadcast  is  advisable.  Where  the  soil  is  of  a  relatively 
heavy  type  and  backward,  application  of  fertilizer  in  addition  to 
manure  is  advantageous,  using  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hun- 
dred pounds  of  a  high-grade.  Where  manure  is  not  available,  a 
fertilizer  containing  4  per  cent,  nitrogen,  8  per  cent,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  5  per  cent,  potash,  applied  in  the  hill  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  hundred  pounds  per  acre,  will  give  satisfactory  results.  This 
fertilizer  would  be  of  greater  value  where  a  sod  had  been  inverted 
than  on  bare  ground. 

VARIETIES 

Canning 

In  the  eastern  United  States  for  an  early  com  the  variety  used 
for  canning  is  the  Improved  Crosby.  This  is  a  second  early  corn 
with  an  ear  of  faiyly  large  size  and  very  choice  kernels.  Owing 
to  its  earliness  the  grower  is  practically  assured  of  obtaining  a 
crop.  Stowell's  Evergreen  is  the  standard  late  corn  for  canning. 
Very  large  ears  and  white  kernels  of  high  quality  are  its  char- 
acteristics. However,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  owing  to  the 
early  frosts  in  the  fall  and  the  length  of  season  required  to  grow 
this  corn,  it  has  proved  a  failure.  Country  Gentleman  is  a  good 
type  of  com  where  shoe-peg  kernels  are  desired.  The  ears  are 
fairly  large  and  the  kernels  deep,  being  placed  irregularly  on  the 
cob.  For  the  best  results  where  one  must  consider  the  season,  in 
order  to  obtain  com  for  canning,  it  would  be  advisable  to  depend 
upon  early  sorts  rather  than  late.  It  is  well  to  take  advantage  of 
improved  types  of  seed. 

Market  Gardening 

The  market  gardener  has  a  long  list  of  varieties  from  which 
to  choose.    Only  a  few  will  be  given  here. 

Extremely  early:  Peep-o'-Day,  First  of  All,  Red  Cob  Cory, 
White  Cob  Cory. 

Second  early :    Improved  Crosby,  Squantum. 

Main  season :    Black  Mexican,  Kendall's,  Country  Gentleman. 

Late:     Stowell's  Evergreen. 
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Other  sorts  may  be  as  good  or  better.  Each  grower  should  test 
them  and  select  the  best  for  his  conditions.  Many  growers  do  not 
care  to  purchase  seed,  but  raise  their  own,  often  obtaining  a  strain 
that  for  their  conditions  is  far  superior  to  any  sort  they  can  buy. 

Home  Gardens 

The  home  gardener  may  choose  any  of  the  sorts  mentioned 
above  or  from  anv  of  those  recommended  by  reliable  seedsmen. 
Many  home  gardeners  are  favoring  a  yellow  sweet  com.  The 
Golden  Bantam  or  its  improved  selection  may  be  used  to  supply 
this  taste.  Plantings  in  succession  of  just  this  one  variety  should 
give  com  throughout  the  period  desired. 

PLANTING 

Where  com  is  to  be  grown  with  horse  culture,  the  rows  should 
be  from  thirty  to  forty-two  inches  apart,  five  or  six  seeds  being 
planted  in  a  so-called  hill,  the  hills  being  from  eighteen  to  thirty- 
six  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Later,  thin  so  that  but  three  strong 
stalks  remain  in  each  hill.  ^Yhere  all  hand  work  is  to  be  prac- 
ticed, the  rows  may  be  somewhat  closer  —  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
eight  inches  apart  —  and  the  hills  may  be  the  same  distance  apart 
in  the  row  as  mentioned  for  horse  culture.  In  some  instances 
planting  in  rows  and  later  thinning  plants  to  one  foot  apart  may 
be  practiced.  The  seed  should  be  planted  not  deeper  than  one 
and  one-half  inches;  one  inch  is  even  better.  Straight  rows 
should  be  insured  by  the  use  of  horse  or  hand-drawn  marker,  or 
even  on  a  small  Scale  with  the  garden  line. 

Corn  should  not  be  planted  tcTo  early ;  as  a  general  rule  not  until 
after  danger  of  frost  is  past,  probably  !May  15  to  June  1,  or  even 
a  little  later  in  some  locations.  The  late  planting  will  give  ample 
opportunity  for  the  soil  to  warm  up.  The  seed  may  be  planted 
bv  hand,  the  grower  passing  down  the  row,  and,  by  the  use  of  a 
hoe,  removing  a  small  portion  of  dirt  where  the  hill  is  to  be  located. 
Fertilizer  may  be  placed  in  this  excavation  followed  by  a  little 
soil.  Three  to  eight  seeds  are  then  dropped  over  this  soil,  cov- 
f^red  "'^d  firmed^.  Pressure  of  the  soil  should  be  given  against 
the  seed.  It  is  posiMe  to  use  the  man-power  drill  machines  for 
planting,  dropping  seed  either  in  hills  or  drills.     Where  these 
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machines  are  used,  the  fertilizer  would  have  to  be  broadcasted 
by  hand  or  otherwise.  Where  the  ordinary  farm  com  planter  is 
available,  this  may  be  utilized.  For  large  areas  a  two-row,  two- 
horse  planter  is  a  very  practical  machine  to  use.  It  is  sometimes 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  grower  to  use  the  hand  method, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  patch  may  be  marked  out  in  two  ways, 
and  the  com  planted  at  the  intersection  of  these  marks.  It  is 
then  possible  to  cultivate  both  ways,  resulting  in  a  decreased 
amount  of  hand  hoeing,  or  none  at  all. 

CULTIVATION 

Clean  culture  should  be  given  at  all  times.  Com  roots  are 
relatively  surface  feeders.  Therefore,  only  shallow  cultivation 
should  be  practiced.  For  horse  tools  the  twelve-point  cultivator 
is  reconmiended.  The  fine  teeth  are  made  in  such  a  way  that  if 
properly  handled  they  need  not  dig  deeply  into  the  soil.  For 
hand  tools,  the  many  wheel  hoes,  are  useful.  Coupled  with  these 
tools,  of  course,  the  hand  hoe  is  recommended,  especially  for  work 
close  to  the  plant.  During  the  summer  it  would  be  advisable  to 
remove  the  sucker  growths  that  come  out  from  around  the  base 
of  the  stalk,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  decrease  the  productive- 
ness of  the  plant.  Corn  is  not  able  to  withstand  drouth  as  well 
as  many  other  crops.  Therefore,  conservation  of  moisture  by 
maintaining  a  dust  mulch  is  essential. 

PESTS 

Diseases.  The  same  smut  that  attacks  field  com  is  found  grow- 
ing on  sweet  corn.  To  combat  the  disease,  the  following  is 
recommended:  soil  free  from  the  disease,  which  ineans  rotation 
of  crops ;  eradication  of  portions  of  the  plant  found  diseased ;  and 
care  not  to  apply  manure  containing  smutted  fodder. 

Insects.  The  com  ear  worm  or  bollworm  is  injurious  to  sweet 
corn  in  several  sections  of  New  York  State.  There  is  no  satis- 
factory remedy. 

HAKVESTINO 

In  harvesting  the  com,  the  ears  should  be  removed  from  the 
stalk  with  care.  Do  not  break  the  stalk  in  severing  the  ears.  Do 
not  press  so  tightly  against  the  ear  that  the  kernels  will  be  de- 
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stroyed.  When  the  silk  at  the  end  of  the  corn  has  become  dried 
and  brown  in  color,  the  com,  as  a  rule,  is  ready  for  harvesting. 
However,  this  is  not  always  a  reliable  indication  of  maturity  on 
the  part  of  the  kernel.  If  the  ear' appears  plump  and  mature, 
it  is  ready  to  harvest.  If  one  is  not  experienced  in  this  regard, 
it  may  be  best  to  open  the  husk  slightly  and  view  the  kernels. 
They  should  be  in  the  milk  stage,  large,  dull  white,  (not  glossy), 
and  soft.    Then  one  is  practically  sure  of  the  condition  of  the  com. 

MABKETING 

For  canning,  the  ears  may  be  gathered  in  baskets  or  boxes  as 
picked,  dumped  into  a  wagon  and,  when  a  load  is  ready,  carried 
immediately  to  the  cannery.  The  grower  is  credited  the  weight 
of  the  com,  kernels,  husks,  and  cob. 

The  market  gardener  would  take  his  com  to  the  packing  shed, 
and  should  there  carefully  grade  the  com  and  pack  each  grade  in 
a  separate  receptacle.  A  bushel  box  should  hold  from  forty-five 
to  eighty  ears,  according  to  the  size.  Some  growers  pack  the  ears 
for  shipment  in  bags,  one  hundred  in  each  bag.  This  is  not  a 
good  practice,  because  the  corn  is  easily  bruised,  becomes  heated, 
and  is  not  in  an  attractive  condition.  Boxes  or  baskets  should  be 
used,  and  the  com  should  be  packed  to  attract  the  eye. 

The  home  gardener  can  go  out  in  the  garden  thirty  minutes 
or  less  before  dinner  and  harvest  the  corn  direct  from  the  plant, 
placing  it  inunediately  in  the  water  for  cooking,  and  enjoy  it  a 
little  later  with  the  guarantee  that  it  is  as  fresh  as  one  can  get  it 

After  the  com  has  been  removed  from  the  entire  plot,  or  frost 
has  destroyed  it,  the  stalks  should  be  severed  from  the  roots  and 
the  garden  made  as  attractive  as  possible. 

YIELDS 

One  can  obtain  from  eight  thousand  to  nine  thousand  ears  per 
acre  or  from  two  and  one-half  to  five  tons  of  corn  ears.  A  small 
patch  of  corn  will  give  the  home  gardener  ample  returns. 
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ACBEAGE  AND   VaL.UK   OF   SWEXT   GORN   GBOWN   IN    NEW   YOBK   filATB,   Bl 

COUNTDES 


(Taken  from  U.  S.  Census  1910) 


County  Acres  Value 

Albany 772  $35, 661 

Allegany    152  3,236 

Bronx    

Broome    141  7,056 

Cattaraugus 135  5,485 

Cayuga    533  14,932 

Chautauqua   938  27,399 

Chemung    134  .  8,832 

Chenango    26  799 

Clinton    65  2,566 

Columbia 118  4.027 

Cortland 

Delaware    10  653 

Dutchess    163  6,849 

Erie    1,430  58,065 

Essex 34  1,575 

Franklin   44  1,942 

Fulton   39  2,348 

Genesee  82  1,768 

Greene  260  3,281 

Hamilton    1  20 

Herkimer    202  6,993 

Jefferson    170  6,264 

Kings    167  18,291 

Lewis    83  1,323 

Livingston    1,017  26,973 

Madison    1.557  30,715 

Monroe    1,023  47,327 

Montgomery     150  9,268 

Nassau    3. 128  203, 082 

New  York 9  1,  360 

Niagara    411  18,020 


County 

Oneida   

Onondaga    . . 
Ontario     . . . . 

Orange  

Orleans    .... 
Oswego    .... 

Otsego  

Putnam    . . . . 

Queens    

Rensselaer 
Richmond   . . 
Rockland 
St.  Lawrence 
Saratoga 
Schenectady 
Schoharie    . . 
Schuyler   . . . 

Seneca  

Steuben     . . . 

Suffolk    

Sullivan    . . . 

Tioga    

Tompkins    . . 

Ulster    

Warren    .... 
Washington 
Wayne     .... 
Westchester 
Wyoming    . . 
Yates   


Aores 

3.857 
791 

275 

215 

596 

1,047 

27 

19 

1,179 

493 

106 

49 

62 

400 

188 

3 

7 

95 

61 

130 

17 

20 

12 

206 

62 

66 

535 

205 

7 

15 


Value 

$118,058 

31,080 

5,568 

10,  381 

14,802 

22,239 

1,864 

1,005 

64,060 

15,222 

4,641 

2,979 

1,998 

14,972 

9,128 

213 

220 

2,004 

2,037 

6,867 

455 

1,104 

2,100 

10,549 

2,819 

3,198 

11,189 

24,169 

333 

633 


The  State 23.739     $942,023 


POP  CORN 

J.  G.  Curtis,  Koohesteb,  N.  T. 
Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

The  growing  of  pop  com  is  attracting 
more  attention  than  formerly  as  it  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  mone^  crop 
where  the  conditions  are  favorable. 

The  pop  corns  are  a  special  group  of  flint 
I  corns  used  for  "  popping  "  as  the  name  sug- 

'  gests,  for  eating  out  of  hand  or  in  confec- 

tions.   They  are  characterized  by  the  small 
size  of  the  kernels  and  their  exceesive  hard- 
ness, and  by  the  large  proportion  of  homy 
substance  contained  in  the  kernels,  which 
consists  of  a  lai^  percentage  of  moisture  and  gives  the  kernels  the 
property  of  popping,  or  turning  almost  completely  inside,  out  on 
the  application  of  beat. 

The  stalks  of  pop  com  are  considerably  smaller  than  those  of 
field  corn,  but  on  good  soil  will  average  about  eight  feet  in  height. 
The  actual  popping  of  the  kernels  is  due  to  the  expansion  of 
moisture  in  the  starch  cells,  the  application  of  heat  converting 
the  moisture  into  steam,  making  the  cell  walls  give  way  and  caus- 
ing an  explosion  with  sufiicient  force  to  change  the  kernel  into  a 
large,  irr^ilar,  flaky  mass  that  has  an  especial  value  as  an  edible 
product 

While  in  popping  it  loses  in  weight  about  10  per  cent,  due  to 
the  evaporation  of  moisture  by  the  heat  employed,  it  should  in- 
crease in  bulk  in  the  ratio  of  about  sixteen  to  one.  There  are 
several  factors  which  control  this  result,  such  as  the  even  appli- 
cation of  the  heat  and  the  condition  of  the  com.  It  may  be  toe 
damp  or  too  dry  for  best  results,  and,  sinoe  the  moisture  content 
is  high  when  the  com  is  harvested,  it  is  usually  held  over  (me 
season  before  marketing. 

(1S341 
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disteibution 

Pop  com  is  grown  successfully  throughout  the  northern  half 
of  the  United  States  wherever  other  corn  can  be  grown,  and  at  one 
time  was  grown  in  nearly  every  garden  in  New  York  and  the  New 
England  states,  but  it  has  gradually  come  to  be  a  sort  of  special 
farm  crop  grown  in  a  commercial  way  by  men  who  have  found  it 
profitable  and  have  made  the  growing,  handling  and  marketing  of 
it  a  special  study.  The  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is  now  grown  in 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin*  and  Nebraska. 

VARIETIES 

There  are  about  twenty-five  different  varieties  of  pop  com,  but 
these  are  simply  variations  of  the  two  distinct  types  or  classes 
known  as  rice  com  and  pearl  com.  The  rice,  com  has  kernels 
more  or  less  pointed,  and  sometimes  called/'  squirrel  tooth."  The 
pearl  com  has  kernels  rounded  or  fiattened  over  the  top  and  are 
very  smooth.  These  two  classes  may  be  divided  into  early,  medium 
and  late,  and  these  again  into  white,  yellow,  and  colored  (not 
yellow).  All  of  these  varieties  cross  with  each  other  so  readily 
that  it  is  difficult,  under  ordinary  methods,  to  keep  a  variety 
strictly  to  any  given  type.  The  different  varieties  of  both  the  rice 
and  pearl  com  may  vary  as  to  color  through  the  several  shades  of 
white,  amber,  yellow,  red,  and  black ;  also  red  and  white  striped. 
Some  of  the  best  known  white  varieties  are  the  Monarch  Rice, 
Snowball  and  Egyptian.  Of  the  white  pearl  varieties,  the  Com- 
mon White  Pearl,  Mapledale,  Prolific  and  Nonpareil  are  stand- 
ard varieties.  Of  the  yellow  pearl  varieties,  the  most  valuable 
are  Queens  Golden  and  Dwarf  Golden,  each  of  which  has  a  yel- 
lowish color  when  popped  and  has  the  taste  peculiar  to  yellow 
com.  In  some  localities  the  black  varieties  are  quite  popular  and 
said  to  be  very  prolific. 

SOIL  AND  FERTILIZERS 

Any  well  drained  fertile  soil,  except  a  low  peaty  or  muck  soil, 
is  suitable  for  the  ^owth  of  pop  com. 

Whether  the  soil  is  sand,  gravel,  loam  or  clay,  it  must  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  available  plant  food  elements  to  give  best 
results.     In  furnishing  any  or  all  of  these,  one  should  remember 
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that  they  are  not  needed  to  grow  any  specific  crop,  but  rather  to 
overcome  deficiencies  of  available  plant  food  in  that  particular 
type  of  soil.  All  of  these  types  of  soil  are  usually  lacking  in  avail- 
able nitrogen  unless  well  supplied  with  humus,  and  it  should  be 
supplied  in  large  applications  of  organic  matter,  either  in  stable 
manure  or  by  the  use  of  cover  crops ;  and  even  then  there  is  apt  to 
be  a  deficiency  of  available  nitrogen  early  in  the  season,  which 
should  be  supplied  by  a  broadcast  top-dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre.  The 
application  is  made  when  the  corn  is  two  or  three  inches  high. 
For  best  results  the  mineral  elements,  phosphorus  and  potassium, 
should  also  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  four  hundred  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  (14  per  cent,  available)  and  one  hundred  pounds 
of  potash  (50  per  cent,  actual)  per  acre;  these  to  be  mixed 
together  and  drilled  into  the  soil  broadcast  with  the  fertilizer  drill 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  before  planting. 

seed 

The  careful  selection  of  seed  corn  from  the  field  is  one  of  the 
important  factors  of  success  in  growing  pop  corn,  and  it  is  a  good 
practice  to  grow  the  seed  for  the  next  year's  planting  in  a  plot  bv 
itself,  where  the  tassels  may  be  removed  from  all  poorly  developed 
and  barren  stalks  before  they  have  shed  their  pollen.  In  this  way 
we  can  do  much  toward  breeding  up  our  seed  corn  to  the  special 
type  best  suited  to  our  needs,  in  the  same  way  that  we  breed  our 
animals  for  special  purposes. 

« 

place  in  rotation 

When  grown  in  a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  pop  com  usually 
takes  the  place  of  ordinary  field  corn  and  for  much  the  same 
reasons.  Sometimes  it  is  grown  in  place  of  one  of  the  "  money '' 
crops,  such  as  potatoeSr  This  is  often  the  case  when  the  soil  is 
too  .heavy  for  potatoes.  The  rotation  then  has  to  be  arranged  so 
that  the  pop  com  and  field  corn  are  not  grown  in  adjoining  fields, 
as  the  pollen  is  carried  by  the  wind  and  they  become  mixed  very 
easily,  which  affects  the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  pop  com. 
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planting 

The  seed  should  be  planted  about  May  25  to  June  5,  in  tbe 
latitude  of  Central  New  York,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  has 
wanned  up  so  that  the  seed  will  germinate  and  not  rot.  The 
planting  should  be  done  with  a  com  planter  or  an  ordinary  grain 
drill,  making  the  rows  three  and  one-half  feet  apart  and  dropping 
the  kernels  about  eight  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

SUBSEQUENT  CARE 

The  field  should  be  rolled  at  once  after  planting,  and  it  should 
be  gone  over  crosswise  of  the  rows  with  a  slant-tooth  harrow  or 
weeder  every  five  or  six  days  until  the  com  is  six  or  eight  inches 
high.  This  will  tear  out  a  little  of  the  com,  but  more  has  been 
sown  than  was  needed  so  as  to  allow  for  this.  It  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  well  developed  ears  rather  than  stalks  that  we  are  trying 
to  obtain.  The  balance  of  the  season  the  cultivation  should  be  the 
same  as  for  ordinary  field  corn.  Pop  corn  ripens  in  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  days  from  planting,  according  to 
the  variety,  weather  conditions  and  other  factors.  The  maturity 
can  be  hastened  to  some  extent  by  a  liberal  application  of  the  phos- 
phatic  fertilizer.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  retarded  by  the  use  of 
large  quantities  of  stable  manure,  which  gives  an  excess  of  nitro- 
gen late  in  the  season.  It  is  especially  important  that  pop  corn 
should  ripen  before  frost  comes,  since,  if  injured  for  popping, 
it  has  little  value  for  anything  else. 

HARVESTING  AND  STORING 

Pop  com  is  harvested  the  same  as  other  field  com  and  is  usually 
husked  by  hand.  The  price  paid  for  husking  by  the  bushel  is 
usually  50  per  cent,  higher  than  for  field  com,  as  the  ears  are 
much  smaller.  When  it  is  to  be  stored  the  cribs  are  usually  lined 
inside  with  14-inch  mesh  woven  wire  netting  to  protect  the  corn 
from  rats,  mice,  squirrels  and  other  vermin.  The  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  pop  com  from  one  season  to  another  without  having  it 
destroyed  by  rats  or  mice,  is  the  chief  reason  why  the  business  has 
gradually  come  into  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  growers  who  are  especially  equipped  for  handling  it  success' 

fully. 
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YIELD 

A  bushel  of  ears  of  pop  corn  when  husked  weighs  38  pounds, 
but  when  cured  one  season  the  standard  weight  is  35  pounds. 
There  are  7  pounds  of  cobs  in  each  bushel  of  ears,  so  that  2  bush- 
els of  ears  (70  pounds)  make  1  bushel  of  shelled  com  (56  pounds) 
after  shelling  and  removing  14  pounds  of  cobs.  Sixty  bushels  of 
ears  per  acre  is  considered  a  good  yield,  although  some  growers 
have  bred  up  their  seed  until,  with  liberal  feeding  and  careful  cul- 
tivaticm,  they  obtain  between  80  and  90  bushels  per  acre. 


MARKETING 

Pop  com  is  marketed  in  many  different  ways.  The  western 
grower  usually  raises  it  on  contract  at  so  much  per  pound  shelled, 
or  sells  the  entire  crop  to  one  of  the  large  dealers  in  the  West  who 
supplies  the  wants  of  the  trade  throughout  the  country.  The 
shelled  com  is  sometimes  packed  in  one-pound  boxes  for  the  retail 
grocery  trade,  but  for  best  results  in  popping  it  should  be  left  on 
the  cob  until  ready  to  use.  It  seems  there  is  always  enough  mois- 
ture in  the  cob  to  keep  the  chit  end  of  the  kernel  from  becoming 
too  dry  and  hard. 

The  eastern  growers  usually  sell  it  to  the  grocer  in  nearby  towns 
at  about  one  dollar  per  bushel  of  ears,  and  the  grocer  retails  it  in 
small  lots  at  five  to  eight  cents  per  pound.  Some  of  the  larger 
growers  ship  their  entire  crop  in  barrels  to  wholesale  grocers  in 
the  large  cities  where  it  is  sold  on  account. 


MUSHROOMS 

P.  K  NoTT,  Teot,  N.  Y. 

INTEODUOTTON 

Since  this  article  is  intended  for  gen- 
eral circulation,  technical  details  are  pur- 
posely omitted,  and  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  manner  to 
assist  the  amateur  rather  than  the  profes- 
sional grower,  for  the  commercial  grow- 
ing of  mushrooms  has  been  developed  into 
a  highly  specialized  industry.  The  novice 
who  wishes  to  take  it  up  as  a  business 
would  do  well  to  first  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship with  some  commercial  grower  and 
learn  it  literally  from  the  "  ground  up." 

Many  read  alluring  advertisements  of  "  money  in  mushrooms  " 
and,  with  visions  of  easy  wealth,  are  tempted  to  invest  in  a  liberal 
supply  of  spawn,  only  to  realize  their  own  inefficiency  and  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  too  often,  alas,  the  interest  of  the  advertiser 
ends  with  the  sale  of  his  goods. 

Mushrooms  can  hardly  be  considered  one  of  the  necessities  of 
life  but  rather  a  luxury,  for  in  actual  worth  as  fuel  for  the 
human  machine,  one  poimd  of  «good  round  steak  is  equivalent  to 
nine  pounds  of  mushrooms.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed,  however, 
but  that  they  constitute  a  decidedly  welcome  addition  to  the  bill 
of  fare,  whether  served  alone  or  in  combination  with  various 
meat  dishes,  and  a  person  who  has  acquired  a  liking  for  them 
will  derive  a  pecuniary  as  well  as  gastronomic  satisfaction  in 
being  able  to  produce  his  own  supply. 

IX)CATION 

The  first  requisite  for  the  successful  growing  of  mushrooms 
is  a  proper  place  where  atmospheric  conditions  —  temperature  and 
moisture  —  can  be  controlled.     It  is  imperative  that  a  uniform. 
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temperature  of  from  55  to  60  degrees  F.  be  maintained  con- 
stantly. At  the  same  time  both  beds  and  air  must  be  kept  moder- 
ately moist^  with  ventilation  so  under  control  as  to  avoid  stagna- 
tion of  air,  which  is  apt  to  result  in  disease  and  decay. 

These  conditions  may  be  secured  in  a  cellar,  cave,  shed,  bam, 
or  under  greenhouse  benches.  The  matter  of  light  and  dark- 
ness must  be  controlled  also,  since  the  best  crops  are  produced 
in  the  dark ;  but  this  can  be  secured  through  the  use  of  screen- 
ing material. 

COMPOST 

The  next  item  is  the  compost  and  its  preparation  for  the  beds. 
The  requirements  are  simple,  but  the  process  .must  be  carried  out 
with  the  greatest  care  or  failure  is  bound  to  result.-  Fresh, 
strawy  stable  manure  must  bo  procured.  Leave  in  the  straw  but 
throw  out  any  coarse  weeds  or  stems.  Sprinkle  this  until  it  is 
well  dampened,  turning  and  forking  it  over  while  wetting  until 
the  entire  pile  has  a  uniform  degree  of  moisture.  A  safe  moisture 
test  is  that  of  compression.  The  mass  should  have  just  what 
water  it  will  hold  without  squeezing  out  under  moderate  pressure. 

After  dampening,  pile  up,  pressing  down  with  a  fork  while  pil- 
ing- The  finished  pile  should  be  about  three  feet  thick  or  high. 
Within  a  short  time  this  begin^s  to  decompose  and  in  so  doing  gen- 
erates heat  which  hastens  the  process  of  decomposition.  This 
should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  develope  too  far  or  the  heat 
will  become  so  great  as  to  burn,  and  ruin  the  compost.  For 
this  reason,  therefore,  the  pile  should  be  pulled  apart  at  the  end 
of  four  or  five  days,  Inoistened  slightly  during  the  operation, 
forked  over  and  re-piled. 

In  about  eight  days  more  repeat  the  operation  and  at  the  end  of 
another  eight  days  the  compost  should  be  ready  for  use.  This 
can  be  determined  on  opening  the  pile  by  noting  the  change  in 
the  color  of  the  straw  from  yellow  to  brown.  It  should  also  be 
softened  enough  to  break  easily,  and  the  odor  will  have  changed, 
the  rank  "  manure  "  smell  being  changed  to  a  sweeter  one. 

PREPARING    THE    BEDS 

It  is  assumed  that  the  mushrooms  are  to  be  grown  indoors  in 
beds,  and  for  these  the  compost  is  now  ready.     The  beds,  if  ele- 
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vated  from  the  floor,  should  be  constructed  three  feet  wide  and 
ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  and  should  be  put  in  place  while  the 
process  of  compost  making  is  going  on,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
delay  when  the  time  comes  for  filling.  Bough  boards  will  answer 
as  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  hoses  be  tight 

Spread  the  compost  evenly  in  the  beds,  pressing  down  firmly 
as  each  successive  layer  is  added ;  continue  until  the  filled  bed  has 
a  uniform  depth  of  about  eight  inches.  Place  a  thermometer  in 
the  center  of  each  bed,  plunging  the  bulb  a  couple  of  inches  below 
the  surface. 


Fio.  472, — SuELF  Bedb  in  Waru  Cellab 

In  a  short  time  the  second  stage  of  decomposition  will  set  in, 
causing  a  rise  in  temperature.  In  from  five  to  eight  days,  how- 
ever, this  should  be  over,  and  when  the  heat  has  fallen  to  from 
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70  to  75  degrees,  the  beds  are  ready  for  planting  with  the  pre- 
pared spawn.    This  process  is  known  as  "  spawning." 

The  spawn  (described  later  in  this  article)  commonly  comes  in 
dried  cakes,  called  bricks.  Break  these  bricks  into  pieces  from  one 
and  one-half  to  two  inches  square,  and  place  on  edge  in  the  com- 
post, spacing  them  about  twelve  inches  apart  each  way,  and  cover- 
ing them  to  a  depth  of  two  inches. 

Give  the  beds  a  light  sprinkling,  sufficient  to  maintain  a  proper 
degree  of  moisture,  which  experts  set  at  40  per  cent.,  but  which 
may  for  all  practical  purposes  be  determined  by  the  "  squeezing  " 
test. 

CARE    WHILE    GROWING 

In  about  ten  days  the  spawn  should  be  running,  which  will  be 
indicated  by  fine  white  threads  spreading  outward  from  each 
piece-  In  case  any  plantings  have  failed  to  start,  remove  them 
and  insert  fresh  ones.  The  beds  should  then  be  covered  evenly, 
about  one-inch  thick,  with  fine,  moist  garden  loam,  pressed 
down  firmly.  This  should  be  watered  lightly  from  time  to  time 
as  needed  to  maintain  a  damp  surface.  Use  lukewarm  water 
and  apply  with  a  fine  spray,  preferably  from  a  watering  pot. 
If  the  beds  are  conveniently  located,  moisture  may  also  be  con- 
trolled by  spraying  the  walls  and  floors.  Burlaps  hung  along 
the  fronts  of  the  beds  may  likewise  be  sprayed,  and  this  will 
assist  in  keeping  both  air  and  beds  moist. 

BEARING    SEASON 

Bearing  should  begin  within  from  six  to  eight  weeks  from  the 
time  of  spawning  and  continue  for  two  or  three  months.  Esti- 
mates of  yields  vary  from  one-half  pound  to  two  pounds  per 
square  foot  of  area  and  market  values  run  from  twenty  to  sixty 
cents  a  pound  wholesale  and  twice  that  at  retail. 

The  picking  should  be  done  as  fast  as  the  mushrooms  attain 
the  proper  size,  usually  every  other  day;  although  daily  gather- 
ings are  sometimes  necessary.  They  are  the  best  size  for  picking 
when  the  "  veil "  or  tissue  on  the  under  side  of  the  cap  has  be- 
gun to  break. 

The  method  of  picking  recommended  by  experts  is  to  take  hold 
of  the  cap  and  remove  by  twisting,  which  brings  the  stem  away 
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with  the  cap.  If  the  product  is  to  be  sold  most  of  the  stem 
should  be  cut  off  and  the  cap  brushed  lightly  to  remove  any  traces 
of  soil.  For  marketing,  mushrooms  are  usually  packed  in  baskets, 
the  size  holding  four  pounds  being  the  moat  popular.  These 
should  be  lined  with  paraffined  paper,  preferably  blue  in  color, 
which  makes  an  attractive  package  and  one  in  which  the  mush- 
rooms keep  well. 


FlO.  473. — JltaiiBOOMS  Attractively   Packeii   for   2i1arket 

When  a  bed  becomes  exhausted  its  use  for  mushroom  fjrowiug 
is  over,  although  it  makes  an  excellent  garden  fertilizer.  It  must 
be  cleaned  o\it  thoroiighly,  all  woodwork  whitewashed,  and  the 
building  or  room  fumigated,  after  whioli  preparation  may  \te  made 
at  any  time  for  a  new  crop,  starting  with  fresh  material  as  in  the 
beginning. 

ISSKCTR    A.M>    diseases 

The  mushroom  has  some  insect  enemies,  chief  of  which  are 
sow  bugs  or  wood  lice.  These  may  !«  controlled  by  poisoning. 
Dip  pieces  of  potato  into  a  strong  solution  of  arsenic  or  paris 
green  and  put  them  in  small  yellow  boxes  or  tins  with  some  dry 
rubbish.  These  boxes  placed  on  the  beds  will  attract,  kill  and 
collect  the  bugs  in  one  operation. 

Snails  sometimes  cause  trouble  but  these  are  easily  caught  by 
using  lettuce  or  cabbage  leaves. 
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A  small  insect  called  "  springtail "  appears  at  times  where 
miiBhrooniB  are  grown  in  caves,  but  this  condition  ia  due  mainly 
to  carelessness  in  cleaning  out.  The  larvae  of  a  species  of  small 
%  is  also  injurious  on  occasions  but  both  of  these  latter  may 
easily  be  destroyed  by  fumigating  with  carbon  bisulphide. 

Mushrooms  ar«  subject  to  some  diseases,  but  as  these  are  chiefly 
the  result  of  improper  conditions  and  lack  of  care  they  may  be 
avoided  by  securing  the  right  conditions  and  exercising  care  in 
handling  the  growing  crop. 


Fic.  474. —  Package  Rj!ai>' 


MnSHBOOMS    AH    CATCH    CROP 

In  addition  to  the  bed  method,  mushrooms  are  often  grown  In 
cool  greenhouses  such  as  are  used  for  carnations  and  vegetables. 
In  such  cases  the  pieces  of  spawn  are  buried  directly  in  die  rows, 
between  the  plants,  and  are  given  no  special  care,  being  put  in 
simply  as  a  catch  crop.  The  expense  of  planting  ia  not  great  and 
the  results  are  often  surprisingly  good. 

They  have  also  been  grown  in  the  same  way  in  kitchen  gardens 
among  coarse-leaved  plants  such  as  beans,  which  furnish  a  max- 
imum amount  of  shade. 

A  measure  of  success  too  has  be^i  attained  from  plantings 
made  in  lawns  and  pastures  during  the  summer  time,  the  crop 


HORSE  RADISH 

Edwabd  van  Alstyne,  Kindebhook,  N.  Y. 

Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes 
CONCERXING   THE   CROP 

Horse  radish  is  now  extensively  used  as  a  condiment  by  hotels 
and  restaurants  during  the  entire  year.  The  demand  is  increas- 
ing and  the  price  is  high,  for  it  is  not  generally  grown  as  a  crop. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  such  as  lack  of  the  right  kind 
of  soil,  the  difficulty  that  when  once  established  it  is  hard  to 
eradicate,  and  the  fact  that  formerly  there  was  no  established 
trade  for  it,  it  having  only  been  known  in  a  wild  state.  Were  peo- 
ple to  grow  it  generally,  doubtless  the  supply  would  soon  be  greater 
than  the  demand.  Because  it  can  be  grown  so  inexpensively,  with 
a  ready  sale  and  good  prices,  it  is  to  be  recommended  as  a  profitable 
crop  where  one  has  the  right  kind  of  land  near  a  good  market. 

For  those  who  like  it  for  home  use  a  couple  of  dozen  plants 
set  in  some  convenient  comer  will  supply  the  needs  of  an  or- 
dinarly  family.  The  only  attention  needed  is  to  keep  out  weeds 
and  see  that  new  plants  are  set  to  replace  those  taken  out. 

SOIL 

In  its  native  state  horse  radish  is  found  growing  in  small  plots 
in  swampy  places  or  along  streams.  Where  one  has  such  soil 
it  may  be  utilized  for  growing  these  roots  with  practically  no 
expense  for  culture,  although  when  grown  under  these  conditions 
they  will  not  be  so  large  or  smooth  as  when  grown  on  good  soil 
with  abundant  cultivation. 

Horse  radish  thrives  best  on  a  deep  rich  soil  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  humus.  There,  with  good  cultivation  such  as  should  be 
given  com  or  potatoes,  the  roots  will  be  large  and  a  goodly  amount 
will  be  obtained  from  an  acre. 

PLANTING 

The  amount  of  seed  produced  is  generally  small,  and  much  more 
time  and  attention  is  required  to  start  it  from  seed  than  from 
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cuttioga,  as  is  usually  done,  Tlieae  are  small  roots  from  four 
to  six  inches  long  and  from  one-fourth  to  a  half  an  in(?b  in  di- 
ameter, discarded  when  preparing  the  large  roots  for  market. 
Such  can  he  purchased  from  seedsmen  for  about  twenty-five  cents 
a  dozen  —  in  large  quantities  for  much  less.  The  tops  may  be 
cut  off  and  reset,  but  thus  set  they  require  a  longer  time  to  ma* 
ture  than  from  the  cuttings  or  side  roots,  and  their  use  is  recom- 
mended only  for  the  home  plat  where  land  is  abundant.  The 
cuttings  may  be  bunched  in  the  fall  and  held  in  a  cellar  over 
winter  for  spring  planting. 

For  a  market  crop  on  tillable  land  the  rows  should  be  three 
feet  apart,  with  the  plants  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  the 
row.  These  should  be  set  deep  in  a  furrow,  or  by  using  a  small 
bar  or  dibble  to  make  the  hole.  Such  planting  is  usually  —  and 
is  better  —  done  in  the  spring ;  but  it  may  be  done  at  any  con- 
venient time.  If  desired,  beets,  cabbage  or  some  such  early  vege- 
table may  be  grown  between  the  rows  the  first  season.  This  prac- 
tice is  not  to  be  recommended  except  where  land  is  scarce  or 
very  high  in  price,  as  much  more  hand  hoeing  is  required  and 
the  growth  of  the  radish  is  apt  to  be  checked.  When  grown  by 
itself  a  horse  cultivator  can  be  used  and  no  other  care  is  needed 
other  than  to  keep  out  the  weeds. 

HARVESTING 

The  roots  should  be  large  eouugh  to  dig  the  second  season. 
They  may  be  dug  in  the  fall  or  left  in  the  ground  all  winter  as 
are  parsnips.  It  is  usually  wise  to  have  a  portion  of  the  crop 
dug  in  the  fall  to  supply  the  winter  trade,  and  that  required  in 
early  spring  while  frost  is  in  the  ground  or  it  is  too  wet  and  muddy. 
The  roots  may  l>e  grated,  treated  with  salt  and  vinegar,  and  bottled 
for  fut\ire  use. 

The  price  received  in  the  market  for  horse  radish  ranges  from 
eight  to  ten  cents  per  pound. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  VEGETABLES  IN  THE 

DIETARY 

Ida  S.  Harrington 
Bureau  of  Fanners'  Institutes,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

"^  (^ome,  ye  thankful  people,  come, 
Rni^e  the  son^c  of  Harvost-Home : 
All  is  safely  gathered  in, 
Ere  the  winter  storms  begin; 
God,  our  ^laker,  doth  provide 
For  o\:r  wants  to  be  supplied; 
Come  to  God's  own  temple,  come, 
Raise  the  song  of  Harvest-llome." 

—  Henry  Alford. 

In  words  like  these  we  give  thanks  at  harvest  time  for  the 
products  of  the  good  brown  earth,  of  summer  sun  and  rain.  Too 
often  w^e  fail  in  the  thanks  that  consist  in  ''  safely  gathering  in  " 
and  using  the  boimty  of  orchard,  garden  and  field.  We  are  told 
that  over  one-half  of  this  is  wasted  by  us  every  year,  while  over 
one-half  of  the  world  goes  hungry. 

Our  canning  club  specialist  at  Washington,  Mr.  O.  H.  Benson, 
i.-*  right  in  saying  that  the  diet  of  American  people  consists  too 
largely  of  meat,  coffee,  bread,  butter,  eggs,  and  patent  medicines. 
Improper  feeding  is  responsible  for  over  80  per  cent,  of  human 
ailments.  This  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  over-or  under-feeding 
as  of  wrong  feeding.  Good  feeding  consists  of  two  things:  the 
right  food,  and  the  ability  of  the  body  to  use  it.  AVe  may  starve 
in  the  midst  of  plenty  if  our  digestion  is  poor.  Inefficient  powers 
of  digestion  may  be  due  to  a  poor  inheritance,  to  laclj  of  fresh  air, 
or  to  a  lack  of  e-ufficient  water;  but  the  chief  cause  is  found  in  a 
poorly  balanced  dietary.  Poor  feeding  in  childhood  is  sure  to 
result  in  poor  adult  health. 

The  body's  needs  have  not  been  met  when  we  have  supplied 
protein  foods  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  tissue,  and  starches, 
sugars,  and  fats  to  furnish  energy.     Such  foods  as  meats,  cereals, 
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leginnes  and  eggs,  all  tend  to  fonn  acids,  and  nnist  of  necessity 
be  neutralized  by  a  free  use  of  fruits,  milk  and  vegetables.  Unless 
a  balance  is  maintained  by  these  means,  and  by  a  liberal  allow- 
ance  of  water,  there  cannot  be  good  digestion.  Poor  digestion  is 
wasteful  of  food,  of  money,  and  of  strength.  We  further  need 
to  use  vegetables  freely  in  order  to  furnish  mineral  matter  to  the 
body.  AVhy  buy  iron  in  a  bottle  when  it  is  to  be  had  in  spinach 
and  beans  ?  Or  lime,  when  cabbage  and  celery  furnish  it  i  Why 
purchase  digestive  tablets  when  succulent  vegetables  stimulate 
digestion  'i 

In  her  ^'Kules  for  Phxnning  the  Family  Dietary"  Professor 
Flora  Koso  tells  us  that:  '"A  liberal  use  of  vegetables  in  the  diet 
is  necessary  because  they  cleanse  and  regulate  the  body,  stimulate 
the  intestines,  neutralize  acids,  and  purify  the  blood,  correct 
anaemia  and  improve  the  general  health  by  increasing  the  amount 
of  iron  furnished  to  the  blood."  She  suggests  that  vegetables,  to- 
gether with  fruits,  cereals,  bread,  potatoes  and  milk,  should  form 
the  bulk  of  our  food;  and  that  we  should  largely  decrease  thn 
amount  of  meat,  candy,  preserves,  rich  sauces,  desserts,  cakes, 
etc.,  to  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  so  prominent  a 
place. 

SOUPS 

Vegetables  may  figure  in  every  course  of  the  meal,  from  soup 
to  dessert.  Cream  of  vegetable  soups  are  relished  by  many  who 
have  no  liking  whatever  for  milk  by  itself,  and  such  a  soup  com- 
bined with  bread  and  butter,  and  fruit,  furnishes  a  "  balanced 
meal,"  simple  as  it  is.  Cream  soups  are  made  hy  combining  equal 
parts  of  vegetable  pulp  (obtained  by  draining  and  forcing  through 
a  colander  any  well-cooked,  well-seasoned  vegetable)  and  croiun 
gravy  made  as  follows:  ilelt  one  level  tablespoon  of  butter  or 
fat  in  a  saucepan;  add  one  level  tablespoon  flour  and  stir  till 
smooth.  Remove  from  the  fire.  Add  gradually  one  cup  of  cold 
milk.  Return  to  the  fire  and  stir'  constantly  for  five  minutes. 
After  combining  the  vegetable  pulp  and  cream  gravy,  thin  with 
hot  milk  to  suit  individual  taste,  and  add  more  seasoning  if  ne<*es- 
sary.  Careful  seasoning,  and  variety  in  seasoning,  are  essential 
if  we  would  keep  a  dish  popular  with  our  families.    Such  season- 
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ings  as  celery  salt,  onion  salt,  paprika,  etc.,  save  cream  soup  from 
tasting  "  flat."  A  little  left-over  bacon,  chopped  fine,  is  especially 
nice  for  seasoning  cream-of-com  soup. 

Rice  and  Celery  Soup 

(From  "The  Housewife*'  for  March,  1915) 

Boil  1  cup  rice  and  2  heads  celery  in  2  quarts  of  water  till  soft. 
Rub  through  a  strainer,  add  1  cup  of  milk  and  1  cup  of  cream  and 
seasoning. 

Carrot  Soup 

(From  "The  Ilousewifo  "  for  March,  1915) 

Put  through  a  meat-chopper  1  pint  of  carrots  and  a  green  sweet 
pepper,  simmer  in  8  pints  of  water  till  soft.  Rub  through  a  sieve, 
and  add  a  pint  of  milk  (combined  with  1  tablespoon  butter  and  1 
tablespoon  flour)  and  season  with  salt,  pepper  and  a  little  nutmeg 
or  powdered  mace. 

COOKING  WINTER  VEGBTABI.ES 

In  spite  of  the  convenience  of  canned  vegetables,  there  is  a  value 
in  such  vegetables  as  cabbage  and  turnips  which  we  must  not 
overlook.  To  render  these  vegetables  mild  and  digestible  we  must 
cook  them  quickly  in  plenty  of  water  with  the  cover  off;  change 
the  water  two  or  three  times  during  cooking;  and  drain  off  the 
water  when  the  vegetables  are  nearly  done,  substituting  a  little 
milk  for  the  final  cooking.  Avoid  overcooking,  as  this  makes  cab- 
bage tough  and  develops  the  dark  color,  and  the  strong  flavor  and 
after-taste. 

Baked  Cabbage 

(From  the  Presbyterian  Cook  Book,  fioonviUe,  N.  Y.) 

Cut  the  cabbage  in  small  pieces,  boil  until  tender  in  salted 
water.  When  cold,  chop  fine,  add  2  beaten  eggs,  1  tablespoon 
butter,  2  tablespoons  cream.  M  ix  well,  put  into  a  buttered  pan  and 
brown  in  the  oven. 

Boiled  Bed  Cabbage 

Red  cabbage  should  be  boiled  in  an  uncovered  saucepan,  but  in 
a  small  amount  of  water  and  without  stirring  (merely  shaking  tlio 
saucepan  occasionally  to  keep  the  cabbage  from  sticking),  in  order 
that  the  attractive  color  may  not  be  lost.    Shred  the  cabbage,  boil 
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as  directed  for  half  an  hour ;  then  season  with  salt,  add  one  level 
tablespoon  butter  and  one  tablespoon  pork  drippings,  duck  fat  or 
goose  fat,  and  one  apple  cut  in  small  pieces.  Thicken  slightly  by 
dredging  with  a  little  flour.  Cook  until  the  apple  is  tender 
enough  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  cabbage. 

■ 

Fried  Onions  and  Apples 

(Prom  the  Presbyterian  Cook  Book,  BoonviUe,  N.  Y.) 
Cut  thin  slices  of  salt  pork  and  fry  in  saucepan.    Fill  dish  with 
sliced  onions  and  apples,  add  a  little  water  and  cook  until  brown, 
stirring  often.    Add  a  little  pepper. 

COOKING  SUMMER   VEGETABLES 

Young,  mild-juiced  vegetables  like  green  peas,  beans,  etc.,  should 
be  cooked  slowly  in  a  covered  saucepan,  with  a  small  amount  of 
water,  in  order  to  develop  their  full  flavor.  AVhen  tender,  drain, 
season  with  butter,  salt  and  a  little  sugar.  A  little  milk  or  cream 
may  be  added  before  serving. 

left-over  vegetables 

There  are  as  many  possibilities  in  vegetable  left-overs  as  in 
those  of  moat,  potatoes  or  bread.  Vegetable  hash  is  highly  es- 
teemed in  ^'ew  England,  and  may  be  looked  for  on  the  day  after 
a  boiled  dinner.  Baked '  vegetable  hash  is  made  by  melting  one 
tablespoon  of  butter  in  a  frying  pan,  adding  1  pint  of  mixed 
chopped  vegetables  (or  any  one  vegetable  alone),  1  pint  of  chopped 
potatoes  and  1  Vi>  cups  soup  stock.  Mix  until  heated,  season  well, 
set  in  the  oven  and  bake  tliirtv  minutes. 

(irecn  Pea  ( Woqnettes 

Take  equal  parts  of  left-over  green  peas  and  thick  cream  gravy 
(made  of  4  level  tablespoons  butter  and  4  level  tablespoons  flour  to 
1  cup  of  milk).  Reason  well  and  cool.  Shape  into  crocpiettes,  roll 
in  bread-crumbs,  in  l)eaten  g^^  (addiiig  1  tablespoon  of  cold  water 
to  each  (^^y:^)  and  again  in  bread  crumbs,  and  fry  in  dwp  fat. 

■ 

Vcfjelahle  Salads 

Any  left-over  vegetables  such  as  green  peas,  beans,  asparagus, 
carrots  or  beets  may  be  served  separately  or  in  combination  as  a 
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salad.  Tliey  should  be  stirred  as  little  as  possible,  and  shoiiM  ):? 
served  the  day  they  are  prepared.  Have  them  well  drained  li!-  ' 
cold  before  adding  the  sahid  dressing.  In  general,  a  French  drcfc.s- 
ing  is  best  adapted  to  vegetable  salads. 

Mrs,  Lincoln  s  French  Dressing 

One  saltspoonful  salt,  Y2  saltspoonful  pepper,  3  tablespoonsf v.l 
oil,  14  teaspoonful  onion  juice,  1  tablespoonful  vinegar  or  lemon 
juice,  ilix  in  the  order  given,  adding  the  oil  slowly.  The  onion 
may  be  omitted  and  a  teaspoonful  of  made  mustard  may  be  added, 
if  desired. 

(■an ncd'TomaU)  Salad 

Fresh  sliced  tomatoes  make  one  of  our  favorite  salads,  but  a  good 
substitute  may  be  obtained  during  the  winter  months  when  v.e 
long  for  something  that  will  add  a  little  "  snap ''  to  our  meaL;. 
To  make  the  canned-tomato  salad,  heat  1  pint  of  strained  tomato, 
seasoned  with  1  teaspoon  salt,  a  little  pepper  and  1  teaspoon  onion 
juice.  Soak  y^  package  of  granulated  gelatine  in  a  little  col  J 
water,  and  add  just  enough  boiling  water  to  dissolve.  Add  to  the 
tomato,  boil  for  one  minute,  strain  into  small  moulds  and  chill. 
Serve  with  salad  dressing. 

Salad  Dressing 

(From  the  Presbyterian  Cook  Tiook,  Boonville,  N.  Y.) 

Melt  2  tablespoons  butter  and  stir  in  2  tablespo<ms  flour  in 
which  1  teaspoon  mustard  rnd  2  teaspoons  salt  have  been  mixed. 
Then  add  1  cup  milk.  Cook  2  minutes,  then  add  y^  cup  vinegar, 
3  well-beaten  eggs  and  2  tablespoons  sugar.  C-ook  until  thick.  A 
cup  of  whipped  cream  may  be  added  when  cold. 

VEGETABLE  TJETJSTIES 

It  is  not  fruits  alone  that  form  the  basis  of  jams,  marmalader, 
etc.  Carrot  may  l>e  added  to  orange  marmalade  without  injury  to 
the  flavor,  and  with  considerable  lowering  of  the  cost.  Tomato 
relish  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  2  pounds  of  ripe  tomator*^ 
(^scalded  and  peeled )  witli  i/>  cup  of  vinegar,  1  pound  sugar,  anJ 
a  teaspoon  of  grated  ginger  root,  until  thick. 
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VEGETABLE  DESSEBTS 

Squash,  pumpkin,  carrot,  and  sweet-potato  pie  have  as  large  a 
following  as  have  apple  or  mince. 

Pumpkin  Pie 

The  only  tedious  part  in  the  making  of  a  pumpkin  pie  lies  in 
preparing  the  pumpkin.  There  is  a  ^'  short  cut  "  to  this  which  is 
not  generally  known.  Bake  the  pumpkin  whole  (just  as  though  it 
was  an  overgrown  apple)  until  it  is  tender  throughout.  By  this 
method  it  takes  but  a  few  moments  to  separate  and  mash  the  pulp. 
To  one  cup  of  this  add  1  cup  of  milk,  1  egg,  I/2  teaspoon  of  cin- 
namon, y2  teaspoon  ginger  and  a  little  salt.  ^lake  a  paste  bv 
chopping  %  cup  shortening  into  1^/^  cups  of  sifted  pastry  flour 
and  adding  %  teaspoon  salt,  and  just  enough  cold  water  so  that  the 
paste  can  be  rolled.  Line  a  deep  pie  tin  with  this,  fill  with 
pumpkin  mixture,  and  bake  till  a  golden  brown. 

VEGETABLE   SWEETMEATS 

Although  V  is  too  troublesome  a  process  for  the  average  cook, 
expert  candy  makers  succeed  in  producing  crystallized  carrots, — 
or  glaced  carrots  as  they  are  called  —  that  compare  favorably  with 
crystallized  fruits  and  nuts.  This  bears  out  the  theory  that  vege- 
tables may  have  a  place  in  every  course,  from  soup  to  dessert,  and 
be  excellent  in  all. 
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SOLD  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

John  H.  Farkell,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

State  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Meauures 

Vegetables,  like  all  commodities  sold  in  this  state,  must  be  sold 
either  by  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count. 

There  are  two  simple  ways  in  which  vegetables  may  be  sold 
in  the  state  of  Xew  York:  (1)  by  the  head  or  bunch,  and  (2) 
by  weight. 

The  method  of  sale  by  dry  measure  is  far  more  complex,  for, 
in  the  first  place,  when  commodities  are  conmionly  sold  by  heap 
measure  the  law  provides : 

'*  The  measure  of  capacity  for  all  commodities  commonly  ' 
sold  by  heap  measure  shall  l)e  the  half  bushel  and  its  mul- 
tiples and  subdivisions.  The  measures  used  to  measure  such 
commodities  shall  be  cylindrical,  with  plain  and  even  bot- 
tom, and  of  the  diameter  of  nineteen  and  one-half  inches 
from  outside  to  outside  if  a  bushel ;  fifteen  and  one-half 
inches  if  a  half  bushel,  and  twelve  and  one-third  inches  if  a 
peck. 

"All  commodities  sold  by  heap  measure  shall  be  duly 
heaped  up  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  outside  of  the  meas- 
ure to  be  the  limit  of  the  base  of  the  cone,  and  the  cone  to 
be  as  high  as  the  commodities  will  admit." 

Furthermore,  bushels  of  various  vegetables  must  consist  of  a 
definite  number  of  pounds,  in  the  absence  of  any  agreement  to 
the  contrarj':  peas,  potatoes  or  beans,  60  pounds;  onions,  57 
pounds,  sweet  potatoes,  54  pounds  and  carrots,  50  pounds.  For 
a  fractional  part  of  a  bushel,  like  fractional  parts  of  the  above 
weights  are  required.  There  are  similar  provisions  as  to  various 
fruits  and  grains. 

When  more  than  six  heads  or  bunches  of  vegetables  are  sold 
by  count,  or  whenever  vegetables  are  sold  by  weight  or  dry  meas- 
ure, the  weight,  measure  or  count  must  be  marked  on  a  label 
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or  a  tag  attached  to  the  vegetables;  or,  if  iu  a  container,  on  the 
side  or  top  of  the  container  or  on  a  label  or  tag  attached  thereto. 
Where  they  are  not  in  a  container  a  sales  slip  may  be  given 
under  the  following  conditions: 

"  In  case  of  sales  of  commodities  not  in  containers,  when 
circumstances  make  it  impracticable  to  place  the  marking 
on  or  attach  it  to  the  commodity,  a  sales  slip  showing  the 
name  of  the  seller,  identifying  the  commodity  sold  and  show- 
ing the  required  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count  may  be 
delivered  to  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  deliv- 
ery, and  in  such  case  no  other  marking  will  be  required. 
Such  sales  slip  must  give  in  writing  the  requisite  information 
with  equal  clearness  and  distinctness  as  if  marked  on  or  at- 
tached to  the  ctmimoditv.  The  provisions  of  any  regulation 
requiring  the  marking  to  be  on  or  attached  to  the  commodity 
will  not  be  complied  with  by  the  use  of  a  sales  slip." 

When  the  sale  is  made  in  container,  the  quantity  need  not 
be  marked,  provided  the  container  is  of  one  of  the  following 
sizes:  barrel,  half-barrel,  bushel,  or  multiples  of  the  barrel,  or 
sub-multiples  of  the  bushel  divisible  by  two. 

This  is  better  understood  by  referring  to  the  regulations  adopted 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures  pursuailt  to  law : 

"  Containers  for  vegetables,  produce  wnd  fruit  of  standard 
size, 

^'  (a)  A  barrel  shall  represent  a  quantity  of  7,056  cubic 
inches  or  be  of  the  following  dimensions:  Head  diameter, 
seventoon  and  one-eighth  inches;  length  of  stave,  twenty- 
eisrht  and  one-half  inches;  bil2:e,  not  less  than  sixty-four 
inches  outside;  distance  between  the  heads,  not  less  than 
twentv-six  inclies. 

^'  (b)  A  half-barrel  shall  represent  a  quantity  equal  to 
^3,528  cubic  inches.  Not  being  a  nuiltiplc  of  the  quart,  the 
half-barrel  cannot  be  used  as  a  container  for  fruit. 

"  (c)  Such  containers  other  than  barrels  or  half-barrels 
need  not  1)e  marked  if  of  the  following  sizes:  Two  bushels, 
one  bushel,  half-bushel,  one  peck,  half-peck,  quarter-peck, 
one  quart,  one  pint  and  ono-half  pint. 
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*^  (d)  In  measuring  a  barrel  used  or  to  l)e  used  as  a  con- 
tainer for  vegetables,  produce  or  fruit,  the  capacity  thereof 
shall  be  ascertained  by  taking  the  measurement  thereof  l)e- 
tween  lieads,  or,  if  the  barrel  is  so  made  that  no  top  can  be 
inserted  therein,  then  by  taking  the  measurement  stricken 
full.  If,  when  so  measured,  the  contents  equal  T,05(>  cubic 
inches,  no  marking  need  be  placed  on  the  barrel ;  otherwise, 
it  must  be  marked  as  provided  in  section  16-a.  Half-barrels 
shall  be  similarlv  measured. 

**  In  measuring  containers  used  or  to  be  used  for  vege- 
tables, produce  or  fruit,  other  than  the  barrel  or  half-barrel, 
the  capacity  thereof  shall  be  ascertained  by  taking  the  meas- 
urement thereof  to  the  top  of  the  sides,  or  if  a  cover  is  to 
placed  thereon,  which  shall  come  below  the  top  of  the  sides, 
then  to  the  lowest  point  of  the  cover.  In  determining  such 
capacity,  the  standards  of  measure  are  the  half-bushel,  con- 
taining 1,075.20  cubic  inches,  and  multiples  and  sub-divisions 
thereof  of  proportionate  cubical  contents. 

'*  (e)  A  variation  in  contents  of  one  and  one-half  per 
cent.  (1V^%)  will  be  allowed,  but  the  variation  shall  not  be 
uniformlv  below  in  a  test  of  twelve  containers  taken  at 
random." 

"  Containers  for  vegetables,  produce  and  fruit  of  other 
than  standard  sizes  enumerated  above, 

*'  (a)  When  not  of  the  sizes  enumerated  alx)ve,  the  barrels 
shall  be  marked  with  bold,  broad-faced  letters  at  least  one 
inch  in  height  in  terms  of  the  fractional  part  of  the  barrel : 
for  instance,  a  barrel  that  contains  three-fourths  of  a  stand- 
ard barrel  shall  be  marked  *  Yl  barrel.' 

*^  (b)  Baskets  or  containers  which  are  not  of  the  standard 
size  enumerated  above,  shall  be  marked  in  bold,  broad-faced 
letters,  at  least  one-half  inch  in  height,  given  in  terms  of  dry 
quarts,  dry  pints  and  half-pints  or  in  terms  of  net  weight. 

XciTE.  This  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  contractual  riorlits  of  tlio  buyer 
^nd  seUer,  and  when  the  buyer  is  entitled  to  receive  heap  or  special  measure, 
un(i(T  sections  6  and  S  of  the  General  Business  Law,  the  basis  of  payment 
must  be  such  heap  or  special  measure. 

12 
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"  (c)    Variations  or   tolerances   aliall   be   allowed  of 
same  amount  as  prescribed  in  Regulation  (2). 

"  For  method  of  measuring,  see  Regulation  2  (d)." 

If  persona  selling  vegetables  will  sell  by  the  head,  or  by  wei^ 
and  will  mark  the  number,  or  tlie  net  weight  (or  the  gross  i 
tare  weight)  on  the  side  or  top  of  the  container,  or  on  a  Iii1k?1 
tag  attached  to  the  vegetables,  tbey  will  always  lie  on  the  safe  si 
Otherwise  thoy  will  ronstantly  have  to  lie  on  their  guard  as 
whether  or  not  tlio  eontaincr  is  or  is  not  of  a  standard  size,  i 
if  they  sell  by  dry  measure,  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  be 
ini;  measure,  and  fixed  weight  bushels  will  have  to  be  borne 
mind. 
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1560     Tjik  Vegetable  Industry  in  Kew  York  Stati: 

Table  Showing  Acreage  and  Value  of  Vegetables  Produced 
IN  ?^EW  York  State  by  Counties —  (U.  S.  Census,  1910) 


County 

Albaiiv  .  .  . 
Allei»;anv  .  . 
Broome  .  . . 
Cattaraugus 
Cayuga  .  .  . 
Chautauqua 
Cbemuug  . 
Chenango  . 
Clinton  .  .  . 
Columbia  . 
Cortland  .  . 
Delaware  . 
Dutchess    . 

Erie    

Essex  .... 
Franklin  . 
Fulton  .  .  . 
Genesee  .  . 
Greene  .  .  . 
Hamilton  . 
Herkimer  . 
Jefferson  . 
Kings  .... 
Lewis  .... 
Livingston 
Madison  .  . 
Monroe  .  .  . 
Montic^mierv 
Nassau  .  .  . 
Xew  ^'ork . 
Niagara  .  . 
Oneida  .  .  . 
Onondaga  . 
Ontario    .  .  . 


Acreage  of  all 

vegetables 

not  including 

potatoett 

Acreage  of 
potatoes 

Value  of  all 

vegetables 

including 

potatoes 

4,014 

3,708 

$500,054 

1,325 

13,412 

049,420 

1,440 

7,100 

471,759 

1,829 

7,392 

501,003 

;],2;58 

8,089 

035,210 

4,291 

0,329 

015,102 

909 

3,724 

255,707 

1,284 

4,843 

439,1(10 

1,059 

8,073 

594,114 

1,291 

3,144 

254,07(i 

2,229 

4,901 

523,515 

1,094 

4,331 

371,903 

1,079 

3,041 

386,528 

10,270 

2,709 

196,928 

002 

23,587 

1,990,494 

824 

7,273 

591,027 

579 

2,485 

196,341 

3,093 

9,585 

586,020 

.    1,452 

1,948 

219,711 

101 

418 

44,514 

1,173 

4,107 

364,4<il 

1,952 

5,319 

454,184 

848 

591 

133,448 

748 

4,102 

290,9:»4 

5,435 

11,103 

803,O71> 

0,718 

4,500 

752,130 

9,491 

20,211 

1,984,715 

1,021 

2,007 

204,201 

10,472 

8,085 

1,703, 13I> 

•>  ^  /• 

38 

83,072 

0,953 

0,918 

711,847 

8,715 

8,721 

1,089,590 

8,525 

13,794 

1,459,490 

9,420 

14,857 

1,008,012 

County 

Orange   

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

(Queens   

il(»nsselacr  .  . 
Richmond  .  . . 
Rockland  . . . 
St.  Lawrent»e . 
Saratoga  .... 
Schenectadv  . 
Schoharie   .  .  . 

Schiivler  .... 

« 

Seneca    

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan    .... 

lioga    

Tompkins   .  .  . 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington    . 

Wavne    

Westchester  . 
Wvominff  .  .  . 
Yates   

The  State 


Statistics 

15  01 

Acreage  of  all 
veKciublcs 

not  including 
pott'  toca 

Acreage  of 
potatoen 

Value  of  all 

vegetables 

including 

potatoeo 

0,164 

3,0(i3 

$998,515 

4,418 

4,111 

509,996 

3,126 

7,507 

612,473 

7,446 

7,946 

586,792 

327 

863 

99,684 

7,100 

2,581 

1,408,984 

2,102 

10,008 

•718,573 

1,634 

139 

311,944 

623 

958 

130,811 

1,!)60 

7,321 

589,215 

2,018 

7,278 

485,423 

732 

1,135 

132,956 

823 

3,273 

219,464 

376 

3,045 

149,554 

1,440 

2,833 

206,093 

2,737 

30,524 

1,434,758 

7,050 

15,407 

2,339,279 

803 

3,312 

243,741 

599 

5,960 

334,936 

913 

4,908 

345,297 

2,346 

4,282 

446,927 

844 

1,882 

165,381 

1,052 

10,443 

656,588 

5,622 

9,280 

844,690 

1,715 

1,757 

400,014 

952 

9,879 

601,737 

1,411 

■   2,667 

147,805 

394,319 

.$3(),309,544 

REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  VEGETABLE  GROWERS 

American  Varieties  of  Beans,  C.  D.  Jarvis 

Asparagus,  F.   M.   Hexamer,   Orange   Judd  Co $ .  50 

Asparagus  Culture,  Barnes  d  Robinson,  David  McKay 50 

Bean  Culture,  G.  C.  Bevey,  Orange  Judd  Co ". 50 

Book  of  Asparagus-,  The,  Charles  llotty  John  Lane  Co 1 .00 

Book  of  Corn,  The,  Herbert  Myrick,  Orange  Judd  Co 1 .  50 

Book  of  Rarer  Vegetables,  The,  Wythe  and  Roberts,  John  Lane  Co 1.00 

Book  of  Vegetables  and  Garden  Herbs,  A  Hen  French,  The  Macmillan  Co.     1 .  75 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  for  Profit, «/.  3/.  Lupton,  \^'ebb  Pub.  Co 30 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower  and  Allied  Vegetables,  C.  L.  Allen,  Orange  Judd 

Co 50 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers,  Ktc,  J  as.  J,  11.  (irrgory,  Orange  Judd  Co..        .30 

Cabbages:  How  to  (Jrow  Tlieni.  J  as.  J.  H.  (trrgory.  Orange  Judd  Co 30 

California  Vegetables  in  (iarden  and  Field,  ^.  J.  Wiclcson,  Vrci^c  Rural 

Press 2 .  00 

Carrots,  Mangold-Wurzels,  Etc.,  Jas.  J.  U.  (h'cgory,  Orange  Judd  Co 30 

Celery  Culture,  W.  R.  Beattie,  Orange  Judd  Co 50 

Culinary  Herbs,  M.  G.  Kains,  Orange  Judd  Co 75 

Culture  of  Vegetables  and  Fbiwers,  The,  Sutton  d  Sons,  Simpkin,  Mar- 
shall,  Hamilton,   Kent   &   Co 1 .  25 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book,  The,  L.  H.  Bailey,  TTie  Macftiillan  Co, . . .     2.00 

Fertilizers  and  Crops,  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  Orange  Judd  Co 3.00 

Field  and  Garden  Vegetables  of  America,  Fearing  Burr,  jr.,   (Boston 

1865)   

Forcing  Book,  L.  H.  Bailey,  Tlio  Macmillan  Co 1 .25 

P'ungous  Diseases  of  Plants,  B.  M.  Duggar,  Ginn  &  Co.  ^ 2.00 

Garden  Farming,  L.  C.  Corbett,  Ginn  &  Co 2 .  00 

Garden-Making,  L.  H.  Bailey.  The  Macmillan  Co 1.50 

Gardening  for  the  South,  William  N.  White,  B.  F.  Johnson  Pub.  Uo..     2.50 

Gardening  for  Profit,  Peter  Henderson,  Orange  Judd  Co 1 .50 

Greenhouse  Construction,  L.  R.  Taft.  Orange  Judd  Co 1 .50 

Greenhouse  Management,  L.  R.  Taft,  Orange  Judd  Co 1.50 

History    of    Cultivated    Vegetables,    Henry    Phillips,    Henry    Colbum, 

(London,   1827 ) 

Home  Garden,  The,  F.  E.  Rexford,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co 1 .00 

Home  Vegetable  Garden,  F.  F.  Rockwell,  John  (■.  Winston  Co 1.10 

Hov.'  to  Make  a  Vegetable  Garden,  FJdith  Loring  Fullerton,  Doubleday, 

Page    &    Co 2.00 

In  ect  Pests  of  F'arm,  Garden   and   Orchard.   JJ.   W,   Sanderson,  John 

Wiley    &    Sons 3.00 

Insects  Injurious  to  Vegotablert.  F.  //.  (liitUuden,  Orange  Judd  Co. .  .  .  1.50 
Market  Gardening  and  Farm  N»)te8,  Burnet  Landreth,  Orange  Judd  Co.     1.00 

Melon  Culture,  James  Troop,  Grunge  Judd  Co 50 

Money  in  the  Garden,  P.  T.  Qtiinn,  Orange  Judd  Co 1 .00 

New  Onion  Culture,  T.  Greiner,  Orange  Judd  Co 50 

New  Rhubarb  Culture,  Morse  d  Fiskc.  Orange  Judd  Co 50 

Peas  and  Pea  Culture,  G.  C.    Serey,  Orange  Judd  Co 50 

Plant  Breeding,  L.  H.  Bailey,  The  Macmillan  Co 1 .25 

Plant  Physiology,  B.  M.  Duggar,  The  Macmillan  Co 1  .«0 

Potato,  The,  Samuel  Fraser,  Orange  Judd  Co 75 

Potato,  The,  Grubb,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co 2  on 

Principles  of  Soil  Management,  Lyon  rf-  Fippin.  The  Macmillan  Co. .  . .  1  ■".* 
Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening.  />.  //.  Bailey.  The  Macmillan  Co..,  1  '0 
Profitable  Culture  of  Vegetables,  Th<'.  Thomas  Smith,  Longmans,  Green 

&  Co 2.00 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing,  J,  W.  Lloyd,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co 1.50 

11562] 


Reference  Books  for  Vecjetable  Growers         1563 

Soil,  The,  F.  H.  King.  The  Macmillan  Co $1  .ilO 

Soil  Fertility  and  Permanent  Agriculture,  C.  (L  Hopkins,  Ginn  &  Co..  2. 50 

Soils,  C.  IV.  Burkett,  Orange  Judd  Co 1 .25 

Soils,  Kow  to  Handle,  S.  W.  Fletcher,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co 2.00 

Spraying  of  Plants,  A'.  O.  Lodeman,  The  Macmillan  Co 1 .25 

Squashes :  How  to  Grow  Them,  Jaa,  ./.  //.  Oregory,  Orange  Judd  Co . .  .  .30 

Success  in  Market  Gardening,  Herbert  Kaicson,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  1.10 

Tomato  Culture,  W.  W.  Tracy,  Orange  Judd  Co. 50 

Vegetable  Garden,  The,  Bennett,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co 1 .  10 

Vegetable  Garden,   The,   Vilmorin  d  Jiohinaon    (Eng.   trans.).  Orange 

Judd   Co 5.00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  Samuel  B.  (ireen,  Webb.   Pub.  Co 1. 00 

Vegetable  Gardening,  R.  L.  Watts,  Orange  Judd  Co 1 . 75 

Vegetable  Growing  in  the  South  for  Northern  Markets,  /'.   //.  Rolf 9, 

Orange  Judd  Co 1 .  25 

Vegetables    for    Home    and    Exiiibition,    Edwin    Beckett^    '*  Gardeners* 

Chronicle  " 1.50 


PUBLISHERS'  ADDRESSES 

Orange  Judd  Co.,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

David  McKav,  604  S.  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Une,  Co.,  120  West  32d  St.,  New  York  City. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  66  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Webb  Publishing  Co.,. St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Simpkin.  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London,  Eng. 

Oinn  &  Co.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

John  C.  Winston  Co.,  1006  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Lippineott  Co.,  Washington  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Douh'edav,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  43  East  19th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  4th  Ave.  and  30th  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 

'*  Gardeners'  Chronicle,"  London,  Eng. 
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Anthracnose,  1326,  1487,  1515. 
Aphis,  cabbage,  1444. 

melon,  1486,  1487. 
Arsenate  of  lead  as  spray,  1348,  1386, 

1444. 
Asi)aragu8,  C.  C.  Hulsart,  1471-1482. 

beetles,  1347,  1348. 
common,  1347. 
twelve-spotted,  1348. 

botany,  1473. 

cultivation  for,  1479. 

fertilization  of,  1477,  1479. 

for  home  garden,  1297. 

growing     young     plants,     1476, 
1477. 

harvesting  and  marketing,  1481. 

history  of,  1471,  1473. 

insect  enemies,  1347,  1348,  1481. 

introduction  in  America,  1471. 

preparation   of   permanent   bed, 
1477,  1478. 

production  from  seed,  1475,  1476. 

rust  disease  of,  1323-1326. 

setting  young  bed,  1478,  1479. 

statistics  relative  to,  1482. 

varieties,  1473,  1475. 


Baked  cabbage,  recipe  for,  1551. 
Boiled   red    cabbage,   how  prepared, 

1551,  1552. 
Barker,  J.  F.,  Soils  and  Fertilizers 

for  Vegetables,  1298-1304. 
Harton,  C.  D.,  Melons,  1483-1490. 
Beans,  H.  E.  Cox,  1504-1519. 

comparison     with     other     crops, 

1506,  1507. 
cultivation,  1511,  1512. 
diseases  of,  1,'^6,  1515. 
fertilization  of,  1508-1511. 
garden,  1294,  1516-151S. 
harvesting,  1512. 


Beans  —  continued : 

history  of,  1506. 

kind  to  plant,  1508. 

lima,  1518. 

marketing,  1514. 

planting,  1511. 

preparation  of  land  for,  1507. 

seed,  150S. 

threshing,  1514. 

value  of  as  food,  1504. 

varieties  of,  1516-1518. 

yields,  1515. 
Beetles,  asparagus,  1347,  1348. 

Colorado  potato,  1385,  1386. 

flea,  1348-1350. 
Beets  for  home  garden,  1291. 
Black-Leaf  40  as  spray,  1421,  1501. 
Black  heart  disease.    Hcc  BlacK  rot. 
Black  rot  disease,  1327,  1420,  1445. 
Blanching    celery,    1294,    1462. 
Blight  affecting,  beans,  1326,  1515. 

celery,  1329,  1467. 

melons,  1487. 

onions,  1337,  1338,  1398,  1400. 

peas,  1338,  1340,  1501. 

potatoes,  1387. 

tomatoes,  1340. 
Blossom  end  rot  of  tomatoes,  1340. 
BoUworm,  injury  of,  to  sweet  corn, 

1530. 
Bonney,  W.  L.,  Lettuce,  1520-1526. 
Books    of    reference    for    vegetable 

growers,   1562,  1563. 
Bordeaux    mixture    as    spray,    1322, 
1.T25,   1329,  1333,  1337,  1340,  1383, 
1386,  1387,   1422,   1467,   14S7,  1501. 
Botrytis  rot  of  lettuce,  1335,  1337. 
Brussels  Sprouts,  1449-1459. 

cultivation      ami      fertilization, 
1452,  1453. 

harvesting,  1453-1455. 

history  of,  1449,  1450. 

irrigation  for,  1453. 
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Brussels  Sprouts  —  continued : 
plants,  raising,  1451. 
preparation  of  soil,  1450. 
rotation  for,  1450. 
seed  growing,  1456-1459. 
setting  out,  1451,  1452. 
yields  and  profits,  1455,  1456. 

C 
Cabbage,  E.  N.  Reed,  1412-1425. 
aphis,  1421,  1444. 
baked,  recipe  for,  1551. 
boiled  red,  how  prepared,  1551, 

1552. 
cultivation  of,  1419,  1420. 
diseases  of,  1327,  1420. 
fertilizer  for,  1416,  1417. 
insect  pests  of,  1341-1344,  1420- 

1422. 
looper,  1444. 
marketing,  1422,  1423. 
plants,  producing,  1415,  1416. 
spacing    and    setting,    1417, 
1418. 
preparation  of  field  for,  1416. 
root    maggot,    1341,    1342,    1398, 

1421,  1444. 
seed,  1414,  1415. 

germination    test   of,    1306- 
1309. 
soil  requirements  of,  1415. 
spacing  and  setting  plants,  1417, 

1418. 
statistics  relative  to,  1425. 
types  of,  1412-1414. 
worm,  imported,  1342-1344,  1444. 
Canning,     growing    vegetables     for, 
1226-1228,    1407,    1497,    1498, 
1528. 
Industry,   The,  from   the   Grow- 
ers'    Standpoint,     S.     J. 
Cook,  1252-1257. 
advantages   of   cooperation, 

1255-1257. 
magnitude  of,  1252,  1253. 
relation  between  grower  and 
canner,  1253-1255. 
on    the    Farm,    C.    O.    Warford, 
1258-1266. 


Canning  on   the   Farm  —  continued: 
advantages  of  having  outfit, 

1258-1261. 
equipment  for,  1261. 
in   relation    to   high   prices, 

1260,  1261. 
process,  1261-1265. 
Canning  Club,  Why  Organize  a,  E.  H. 
Forristall,  1267-1274. 
as    aid    in    caring    for    surplus. 

1269. 
business  training  in,  1271,  12^72. 
inception  of,  1267. 
social     benefits     derived     from. 

1272,  1273. 
value  of,  1269. 
Canteloupe.     See  Melons. 
Carrot  soup,  recipe  for,  1551. 
Carrots  for  home  garden,  1291. 
Cauliflower,  A.  E.  Wilkinson,   1432- 
1448. 
climatic  requirements  of,  1-132. 
cultivation  of,  1439. 
cutting     and     trimming,     1440, 

1441. 
diseases  of,  1327,  1329,  1445. 
fertilizer  for,  1438,  1439. 
for  home  garden,  1295. 
growing  under  glass,  1446. 
insect  enemies,  1444. 
introduction     into     New     York 

State,  1432. 
marketing,  1442. 
on  Long  Island,  1228,  1229. 
packing,  1441,  1442. 
pickling,    1445,    1446. 
prices  and  profits,  1443. 
raising  early  plants,  1434,  1435. 
ricing   of,    1445. 
rotation  of  crops,  1433. 
seed,  1433,  1434. 
soils  adapted  to,  1433. 
statistics  relative  to,  1448. 
transplanting,  1436-1438. 
tying,  methods  of,  1439,  1440. 
varieties  of,  1434. 
yields,  1443. 
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Celery,  Henry  Greffrath^   1460-1470 
and  rice  soup,  reeipe  for,  1551. 
blanching,  method  of,  1462. 
bUght,  1329,  1330,  1467. 
cost  of  growing,  1466. 
diseases  of,  1329,  1330,  1467. 
fertilizer      requirements,      1465, 

1466. 
for  home  garden,  1294,  1295. 
growing  early  crop,  1462. 
late  crop,  1463,  1465. 
importance     of     quality,     1460, 

1467,  146S. 

irrigation  for,  1465. 

marketing,   1469. 
self-blanchiug,     popularity     of, 

1460. 

statistics  relative  to,  3470. 

transplanting,  1462. 

Clnh  root  disease,  1327,  1415,  1420, 

1445. 

Cold  frames,  use  of,  1215,  1224,  1318, 

1405,  1458,  1484. 

Colorado  potato  beetle,  1385,  1386. 

Companion  cropping,  1218,  1224. 
Compost,  preparation  of,  for  mush- 
rooms, 1541. 
Containers  for  vegetables,  law  rela- 
tive to,  1556-1558. 
Cook,  S.  J.,  Canning  Industry  from 
the    Growers'    Standpoint,    1252- 
1257. 
Cooking     vegetables,     methods     of, 

1551,  1552. 
Cooperation,    advantages    of,     1231, 

1232,  1255-1257,  1360. 
Corn,  Sweet,  A.  E.  Wilkinson,  1527- 
1533. 
cultivation  of,  1530. 
diseases  of,  1530. 
fertilizer  and  manure,  1528. 
for  canning,  1528. 

home  garden,  1294,  1529. 
market,  1528,  1529. 
harvesting,  1530,   1531. 
insect  enemies,  1530. 
marketing,  1531. 
planting,  1529,  1530. 
plowing  for,  1527. 
pop.    See  Pop  Corn. 


Corn,  Sweet  —  continued : 
soils  adapted  to,  1527. 
statistics  relative  to,  1533. 
sucker  growth,  removal  of,  1530, 
varieties  of,  1528,  1529. 
yields,  1531. 
Cornell,     Vegetable     Gardening     at, 
Paul  Work,  1362-1366. 
development  of  courses,  1362. 
equipment  for,  1366. 
research  work,  1364. 
various  courses  open  to  students, 
1364,  1366. 
Cover  crops,  use  of,  1300,  1428,  1433, 

1450,  1484,  1507,  1536. 
Cox,  H.  E.,  Beans,  1504-1519. 
Cream  soups,  recipes  for,  1550,  1551. 
Crop  rotation,  as  aid  in  combating 
disease,  1320,  1327,  1330,  1433, 
1445,   1530. 
in  vegetable  growing,  1299, 1433, 
1450,  1495,  1507,  1536. 
Cucumber  beetle,  striped,  1346,  1347. 
Cucumbers,  C.  R.  White,  1426-1431. 
diseases    of,    1330^    1333,    1334, 

1428. 
extent  of  industry,  1426,  1427. 
fertilizer  for,  1427,  1428. 
greenhouse,  1280,  1282-1284. 
method  of  training,  1283. 
troubles  peculiar  to,  1284. 
insect  enemies  of,  1428. 
planting  and  thinning,  1428. 
soil  requirements,  1427. 
statistics  relative  to,  1431 
varieties  of,  1428,  1429. 
Curtis,  J.  G.,  Pop  Corn,  1534-1538. 
Cutworms,  1344,  1345,  1486. 

D 
Damping  off,  1316,  1317,  1323. 
Dealers'   Standpoint,  Seed   Business 
from  the,  H.  W.  Gordinier,  1310- 
1313. 
Desserts,  vegetable,  1554. 
Diamond  back  moth,  work  of,  1444. 
Diseases  of  Vegetables,  J.  C.  .Tagger, 
1320-1340. 
causes  of,  1320. 
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Diseases  of  Vegetables  —  continued : 
general,    1323. 

damping  off,   1323. 
root  knot  or  nematode  galls, 
1323. 
methods  of  control,  1320-1323. 
clean  seed  and  seed  treat- 
ment, 1321. 
crop   rotation,  1320. 
resistant  varieties,  1321. 
soil  sterilization,  1320,  1321. 
spraying,   1322,   1323. 
of  asparagus,  1323-1326. 
beans,  1326,  1515. 
cabbage,   1327,   1420. 
cauliflower,  1327,  1329,  1445. 
celery,  1329,  1330,  1467. 
corn,  1330,  1530. 
cucumbers,   1330,   1333,   1334, 

1428. 
lettuce,  1334,  1335. 
melons,  1330,  1333,  1337. 
onions,      1337,      1338,      1398, 

1400. 
peas,  1338,  1340. 
potatoes,  1386-1389. 
tomatoes,  1286,  1340. 
Downy  mildew,  treatment  of,   1333. 
Drainage,  1231,  1298,  1355,  1510. 

of  muck  lands,  1243,  1247,  14C."5. 
Dry  measure,  laws  relative  to  sale 
by,  1555. 

E 
Early  plants.   Growing,   E.   H.  Hal- 
lett,  1314-1319. 
diseases  of,  1316,  1317. 
forcing  house  for,  1314-1316. 
preparing     for     market,     1318, 

1319. 
prices  received  for,  1319. 
sowing  the  seed,  1316. 
transplanting,  1317,  13  IS. 
Kgg  plant,  1295. 

insect  injurious  to,  1348,  1349. 
Ellis,  W.  H.,  Onions,  1392-1400. 
Evans,  W.  E.,  Truck  Gardening  on 
I'plarids    of    Western    New    York, 
1230-1237. 
Exhibition      of      Vegetables,      Paul 
Work,  1372,  1373. 


F 
Farm  garden.    See  Garden. 
Farrell,   J.    H.,   Legal    Weights   and 
Measures      of     Vegetables     Sold, 
1555-1558. 
Fertilizers,  and  manures,  1298-1302. 
for  muck  soils,  1302. 
for  sandy  and  loam  soils,  1300- 

1302. 
for  Vegetables,  Soils  and,  J.  F. 
Barker,  1298-1304. 
asparagus,  1477,  1479. 
beans,  1508-1511. 
brussels  sprouts,  1452,  1453. 
cabbage,  1416,  1417. 
celery,  1465,  1466. 
corn,  1528. 
melons,   1484. 
onions,  1393,  1395. 
peas,  1495. 
potatoes,  1381-1383. 
tomatoes,  1405,  1406,  1407. 
Fippin,  E.  O.,  Muck   Soils  in  New 

York,  1238-1245. 
Flea  beetle,  potato,  1348-1350,  13S3, 

1420,  1421. 
Forcing,    Vegetable,    in    New    York 
State,  H.   W.   Schneck,   127G- 
1288. 
cropping  plan,  1280,  1281. 
crops  grown  under  glass,  1281- 
1288. 
cucumbers,  1282-1284. 
lettuce,  1281,  1282. 
onions,  1287,  1288. 
parsley,  1287. 
radishes,    1287. 
tomatoes,  1284-1286. 
water  cress,  1287,  1288. 
cssiMitials  to  success,  12SS. 
fertility,    method    of    maintain- 
ing,  1278,   1280. 
house    for    early    plants,    1314- 

1316. 
important     sections     for,     1276. 

1278. 
suggestions  for  improvement  in, 
1275,  1276. 
Forristall,   E.   H.,   Why    Organize  a 
Canning  Club,   1267-1274. 
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French    dressing,   salad,   recipe   for, 
1553. 

G 
Garden,    Farm,    The,    William    Ho- 
taling,  1289-1297. 
desirable    varieties    for,    1289- 
1297. 
asparagus,  1297. 
beans,  1294. 
beets,  1291. 
carrots,  1291. 
cauliflower,  1295. 
celery,  1294,  1295. 
corn,  1294,  1529. 
cucumbers,  1293,  1294. 
egg  plant,  1295. 
lettuce,  1291,  1292. 
melons,  1293,  1294. 
okra,  1295. 
onions,  1290. 
parsnips,  1290,  1291. 
peas,  1292,  1499. 
peppers,  1295,  1296. 
radishes,  1291. 
rhubarb,  1296. 
salsify,  1296. 
spinach,  1289,  1290. 
tomatoes,  1292,  1293. 
turnips,  1297. 
lay-out  of  garden,  1289. 
tools  for,   1297. 
Ganlening,    Vegetable,    at    Cotnell, 

Paul  Work,  1362-1366. 
Germination  test  of  seed,  1306-1309. 
Good  Seed,  C.  E.  Myers,  1305-1309. 
Gonlinier,  H.  W.,  Seed  Business  from 
the    Dealers'     Standpoint,     1310- 
1313. 
Greenhouse,  vegetable  production  in, 
1216,  1275-1288,  1314,  1315,  1446, 
U62. 
Green    manures,    1300,    1428,    1450, 

MS4. 

"Jreffrath,  Henry,  Celery,  1460-1470. 

Grower's    Standpoint,    Canning    In- 

'lustry  from  the,  S.  J.  Cook,  1252- 

1257. 

Growers'    Association,     New     York 

State  Vegetable,   1367-1371. 
^^towing,  Early   Plants,  E.  H.   Hal- 
lett,  1314-1319. 


Growing,  — continued: 

Vegetables     on     Muck     Lands, 
Paul  Work,  1246-1251. 
Guide  for  vegetable  growers  (table), 
1559. 


Hallett,  E.  H.,  Growing  Early  Plants, 

1314-1319. 
Harrington,   Ida   S.,   Importance   of 
Vegetables  in  the  Dietary,  1549- 
1554. 
Herrick,    G.   W.,   Some   Insects   In- 
jurious to  Vegetables,  1341-1350. 
Horse  Badish,  Edward  van  Alstyne, 
1547,  1548. 
harvesting,  1548. 
planting,  1547. 
soils  best  adapted  to,  1547. 
Hotaling,      William,      The      Farm 

Garden,  1289-1297. 
Hotbed,    use    of,    1215,    1297,    1318, 

1404,  1405. 
Hulsart,  C.  C,  Asparagus,  1471-1482. 
Tomatoes,  1401-1409. 


Importance  of  Vegetables  in  Dietary, 

Ida  S.  Harrington,  1549-1554. 
Imported  cabbage  worm,  1342-1344, 

1444. 
Insects     Injurious     to     Vegetables, 
Some,   G.  W.   Herrick,   1341- 
1350. 
asparagus  beetles,  1347,  1348. 
cabbage  root  maggot,  i341,  1342, 
1398,  1421,  1444. 
worm,  imported,  1342-1344, 
1444. 
cutworms,  1344,  1345. 
potato    flea    beetle,    1348-1350, 

1383. 
squash    bug,    1345,    1346,    142S, 

1486,  1487. 
striped    cucumber   beetle,    1346, 
1347,  1428. 
Introduction,   1213,   1214. 
Irondequoit,    market    gardening    at, 
1216,  1217,  1276,  1278,  1280,  1281. 
Irrigating  Vegetables  in  New  Yorlc, 
Paul  Work,  1351-1357. 


Irrigating  Vegetablee  —  continued; 

cost  of  installing  ayHtem,  1356, 

overhead  irrigation,  1353. 

practicability   of,   1351. 

Bource    of    water    Bupply,    1351, 
1302. 

sub-irrigation,  1356,  1367. 

underground  syateni,  1356. 

value  of,  to  farmers,  1353-1356. 
Irrigation,    by    underground    pipes. 
1356. 

for  muck  lands,'  1250. 

overhead     Sliinner     system     of, 
1215,  1226,  1353,  1453,  1463. 

sub-,  1356,  1357. 

surface,  1356,  1357. 
Italian  tomato,  1411. 


Laws  relative  to  weight  and  meas- 
ure, 1554-1557. 
Leaf  and  fruit  spot  disease,  1333. 
Loaf  blight.    See  blight. 
Leaf  mold  of  the  tomato,  1340. 
Leaf  spot,  1340,  1501. 
Left'Over    vegetables,    dishes    made 

from,  1552,  1553. 
Legal     Weights     and     Measures    of 
Vegetables    Sold,    J.    H.    Farrell, 
1555-15S8. 
Lettuce,  W.  L.  Bonney,  1520-1526. 
cultivation,  1522. 
cutting,  1522. 
diseases  of,  13.14,  1335. 
for  home  garden,  1291,  13S2, 
greenhouse  production  of,   1275, 

1276,  12SI,  12S2. 
growth  of  induHtry,  1520. 
marketing,  1523. 
packing,   1522. 

points  on  growing,  1523,  1524. 
shipping,   1522,  1523. 


Lettuce  —  continued : 

sowing  seed,   1520,  1521. 

statisticB  relative  to,  1526. 

variety  most  grown,  1520. 
Lima  beans,  1228,  1229,  1294,  151) 

(See  also.  Beans.) 
Lime,  for  greenhouse  growing,  IE 

muck  lands,  1244. 

vegetables  requiring,  130.^,  1-1 
Lime-sulphur,    dangers   of    using 

apray,  1322. 
Long  Island  Caulijloner  Aasociati 

122H.  1228. 
Long  lalaiiil  Potato  E^cchauge,  12 
Long  Island,  Vegetable  Growing 
W.  B.  Nissley,   1222-1229. 

canning   and   pickling   indus't 
1226-1 22S. 

market  gardening,   1222. 

truck  gardening,  1223,  1229. 
Louse,  pea,  1501. 

plant,  1421,  1444. 


Maggot,  root,  1841,  1342,  139R,  14 

1444. 
Manure,    green,     1300,     1428,     14 
1484. 
stable,     for     vegetables,     12 
1226,    1227,    1231,   1232,   12 
1244,   1278,    1299,   1382,   14 
■     1417,    1427,   1452,    1476,   11 
I47S,    1479,   1484,    1507,   15 
152S,    1536,   1540. 
Market    gardening,    at    Irondeqof 
1216.    1217,    1276,    1278,   12 
1281. 
in  New  York  State,  A.  E,  W 

kinaon,    1215-1221. 
intensive  culture  in,  1217,  12 
irrigation   and  marketing.  12 

1221. 
manure   and   tillage,   1219. 
on  Long  Island,  1215,  1217,  12 

1222-1226. 
flections  devoted  to,   1215,  12 
Marketing,  early  plants,   1318,  13 
Vegetables,   C.   R.   White,  13.i 
1361. 
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Marketing,  early  plants  —  continued : 
advantages    of    cooperation 

in,  1360,  1361. 
methods  of,  1215,  1219, 1221, 
1224,     1232,     1251,     1422, 
1423,     1442,     1468,     1487, 
1489,     1523,     1531,     1538, 
1543. 
problems  of,  1358,  1359. 
putting      out      satisfactory 
article,  13.'59,  1360. 
Measures,    Legal    Weights    and,    of 
Vegetables    Sold,    J.    H.    Farrell, 
1555-155S. 
Melon  aphis,  1486,  1487. 
Melons,  C.  B.  Barton,  1483-1490. 
cultivation,  1486. 
diseases  of,  1330,  1333,  1337. 
fertilizer  for,  1484. 
for  home  garden,  1293,  1294. 
fungous  troubles,  1487. 
insect  enemies,  1346,  1347,  1486, 

1487. 
locations  best  adapted  to,  1483. 
marketing,  1487,  1489. 
planting,  1484-1486. 
preparation  of  soil,  1484. 
profits  in,  1489. 
statistics  relative  to,  1490. 
varieties,  1483,  1484. 
lildew,  1428,  1501. 
luck    Lands,    Growing    Vegetables 
on,  Paul  Work,  1246-1251. 
cropping  plan,  1250. 
crops  grown,   1246. 
drainage  for,  1247,  1248. 
equipment  for,  1247. 
fall    plowing     and     cultivation, 

1248. 
irrigation  of,  1250. 
marketing  products  of,  1251. 
value  of,  1246. 
Nfuck    Soils    in    New    York,    E.    O. 
Fippin,  1238-1245. 
chemical  composition  of,  1242. 
general      characteristics,      1238, 

1239. 
improvement  of,  1243,  1244. 
kinds  of  plants  in  makeup,  1239. 


Muck  SoilB  —  continued: 

occurrence  in  New  York  State, 

1243. 

organic  matter  in,  1241,  1242. 

origin  of,  1239. 

varieties  of,  1240,  1241. 
Mushrooms,  P.  K.  Nott,   1539-1546. 

as  a  catch  crop,  1545,  1546. 

bearing  season,  1543,  1544. 

care  while  growing,  1543. 

compost  for,  1541. 

insects  and  diseases,  1544,  1545. 

location  for  growing,  1539,  1541. 

preparing  beds,  1541,  1542. 

spawn,  varieties  of,  1546. 

temperature     requirements     of, 
1539,  1541. 
Muskmelons.     See  Melons. 
Myers,  C.  E.,  Good  Seed,  1305-1309. 

N 
Nematode  galls,  1323. 
New  York  State  Vegetable  Growers  * 

Association    and    Its   Work,    Paul 

Work,  1367-1371. 
Nissley,   N.   B.,  Vegetable   Growing 

on  Long  Island,  1222-1229. 
Nitrogen.    See  Fertihzers. 
Nott,  P.  K.,  Mushrooms,  1539-1546. 


O 
Okra,  1295. 

Onions,  W.  H.  Ellis,  1392-1400. 
cost  of  growing,  1398. 
diseases    of,    1337,    1338,    1398, 

1400. 
fertilizers  for,  1393,   1395. 
fitting  the  soil  and  cultivation, 

1395,  1397. 
for  the  home  garden,  1290. 
fried,    and    apples,    recipe    for, 

1551. 
greenhouse    growing    of,     12S7, 

1288. 
handling  the  crop,  1397,  1398. 
insects  and  diseases,  1398,  1399. 
seed,  1393. 


Onions  —  continued  J 

South    Lima    lands   devoted    to, 
13B2. 

varieties  of,  1302. 
Overhead  irrigation.    See  Irrigation. 


Paris  green,  injury  to  potatoea,  13Si>, 
1386. 

use  of,  as.spray,  1330,  ISM,  1441. 
I'arsiey,   for   home   Rarilen,   1290, 

greenhouse,  12S7. 
Pnrsuips,  1290,  1291. 
Pea  croquettes,  recipe  Cor,  1552. 
Pea  louse,  1501. 

weevil,  1500,  1501. 
F'paB,  A.  E.  Wilkinson,  1494-150.1. 

blight  disease  of,  1338,  1340. 

cost  of  production,  1500. 

cultivation,  1498. 

fertilizers  for,  1495. 

fitting  land  for,  14S6. 

for  home  garden,  1292,  1499. 
market  gardening,  1499. 

harvesting,   149S,   1409. 

inoculation,  1496. 

insect  enemies,  1500,  1501. 

planting,  1496-1498. 

rotation  of  crops,  1495. 

seed,  1496. 

soil  requirements  of,  1494,  1495. 

varieties  of,  1501,  1503. 

yields  and  prices,  1500. 
Peat  and  muck  deposits,  1239,  1240, 

1243. 
Peppers,  1295,  1290. 
Phosphoric   acid.     See   Fertilizers. 
Pickling,    growing     vegetables    for, 

1226-1228,  1445,  1446. 
Pink  rot  of  celery,  1330. 
Plank  drag,  use  of,  1248,  1507. 
Plant  louae,  1421,  1444. 
Plant  setter,  manner  of  using,  I41S. 
Plants,   Growing   Early,   E.   H.  Hal- 

lett,  1314-1319. 
Pop  Corn,  J.  G.  Curtis,  1534-1538. 

composition  of,  1534. 

cultivation,  1537, 

distribution,  1535. 

fertilizers  for,  153S. 


Pop  Com  —  continued: 
harvesting,  1537. 

marketing,  1538. 

place  in  rotation,  1536. 

planting,   1537. 

seed,  1536. 

soil  requirements,  1535,  1536. 

storing,  method  of,  1S37. 

varieties,  1535. 

yields,   1538. 
Potash.     See  Fertilizers. 
Potato,  beetle,  Colorado,  1385,  1386 
flea,   1348-1350,   138;i. 

blight,  1379,  1387-1389. 

scab,  treatment  for,  137B,  13S0. 
Potatoes,  Kilward  van  Alatyne,  1374- 
1391. 

construction  of  tuber,  1374. 

diseases  of,  1386-1389. 

fertilizers  for,  1381-1383. 

insects  injurious  to,  1383-1386. 

paris  green  injury  to,  1385,  13S6. 

preservation  of  green  leaf,  1383. 

seed  for,  1376-1380. 

depth     of     planting,     13  SO, 
1381. 

water    supply,    need    of,    1374- 
1376. 
Pumpkin  pic,  recipe  for,  1554. 
I'umpkins,  1492,  1493. 

diseases  of,  1330,  1333. 


Radishes,  for  home  garden,  1291. 

in  greenhouse,  1287. 

insect  injurious  to,  1348-1350. 
Heed,  E.  N.,  Cabbage,   1412-1425. 
Reference  books  for  vegetable  grow- 
ers,  1562,   ISGS. 
Relishes,  vegetable,  1553. 
Rliizoctonia  rot  of  lettuce,  1335. 
Rhubarb,  1296. 
nice    and    celery    soup,    rcciiie    for, 

1551. 
Riciug  of  cauliflower,  1445. 
Boot  knot,  1323. 
Rot,  black,  1327. 

blossom  end,  of  tomatoes,  1340 

Botrytis,  1335,  1337. 

pink,   1330. 
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Rot,  blacL  —  continued: 
'  Rhizoctonia,  1335. 
Sclerotinia,  1337. 
Rotation,  crop.     See  Crop  Rotation. 
Rust,  asparagus,  1323. 
Rutabagas,  1297. 


Salad  dressings,  recipes  for,  1553. 

Salads,  vegetable,  1552,  1553. 

Salsify,  1296. 

Scab,  potato,  1379,  1380. 

Schneck,  H.  W.,  Vegetable  Forcing 

in  New  York  State,  1275-12S8. 
Sclerotinia  rot  of  lettuce,  1337. 
Seed    Business    from    the    Dealers' 
Standpoint,  H.  W.  Gordinier, 
1310-1313. 
contracting  for  seed,  1311. 
inability  to  tell  quality  of  seed, 

1310.*^ 
method  of  stocking,  1312. 
non-warranty  of  seed,  1310. 
uncertainty  of,  1311. 
source  of  seed,  1310,  1311. 
Seed,  asparagus,  1475. 
beans,   1508. 
brussels     sprouts,     1451,     1456- 

1459. 
cabbage,  1414,  1415. 
cauliflower,  1433,  1434. 
Good,  C.  E.  Myers,  1305-1309. 
advisability       of       buying, 

1305. 
germination  test  for,  1306- 

1309. 
re-naming  varieties,  1306. 
onion,  1393. 

peas,  1496.  • 

pop  corn,  1536. 
selection    of    disease-free,    1321, 

1326,  1335,  1340,  1515. 
value  of  home-grown,  1378,  1393, 
.  1451,  1459,  1484,  1496. 
Skinner  irrigation  system.    See  Irri- 
gation. 
Snmt,  of  corn,  1330. 
of  onions,  1337. 
Snails,    injury     of,    to    mushrooms, 


Soil  sterilization  for  controlling  dis- 
ease,  1320,   1321,   1335,   1337. 
Soils,  and  Fertilizers  for  Vegetables, 
J.  F.  Barker,  1298-1304. 
best  adapted  to  vegetable  grow- 
ing,  1298. 
fertilizers  for,  muck,  1302. 

sandy  and  loam,  1300-1302. 
lime  as  neutralizer  of,  1303. 
manures  for,  1299,  1300. 
Soldering    cans,    method    of,     1262, 

1263. 
Some     Insects     Injurious     to     Veg- 
etables, G.  W.  Herrick,  1341-1350. 
Soups,   vegetable,  recipes  for,   1550, 

1551. 
South  Shore  Growers*  and  Shippers* 

Association,  1251,  1252-1257. 
Sow  bugs,  treatment  for,  1544. 
Spawn,  mushroom,  1546. 
Spinach,  1289,  1290. 
Spraying,    1322,     1323,    1329,    1333, 
1337,  1340,  1343,  1344,  1347,  1348, 
1387,  1421,  1444,  1467,  1501. 
Squash  bug,   1345,  1346,  1428,  1486, 

1487. 
Squashes,  culture  for,  1492. 
disease  of,  1330,  1333. 
types  of,  1491. 
Springtail,  injury  of,  to  mushrooms, 

1545. 
State   Vegetable   Growers'    Associa- 
tion and  Its  Work,  Paul  Work, 
1367-1371. 
crop  report  by,  1370. 
exhibits  at  State  Fair,  1370. 
formation  of,  1367. 
publishing  report,  1369. 
seed  service  of,  1369. 
Statistics     relative     to,     asparagus, 
1482. 
cabbage,  1423. 
cauliflower,  1448. 
celery,  1470. 
corn,  1533. 
cucumbers,  1431. 
lettuce,  1526. 
melons,  1490. 
tomatoes,  1410. 
vegetable  production,  15G0,  1561. 
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Striped  cucumber  beetle,  1346,  1347, 

1428. 
Stump   rot   of   cabbage,    1327,   1420, 

1445. 
Sub-irrigation,  1356,  1357. 
Succession  cropping,  1218,  1224. 
Sweet  Corn,  A.  E.  Wilkinson,  1527- 

1533. 
Sweetmeats,  vegetable,  1554. 

T 
Tarred  paper   cards  for   protection, 

1342,  1421. 
Thrip,  onion,  1398. 
Tip  burn,  of  lettuce,  1334,  1335. 

of  potatoes,  1386. 
Tomato,  Italian,  1411. 

salad,   1553. 
Tomatoes,  C.  C.  Hulsart,  1401-1409. 
diseases  of,  1286,  1340. 
for  canning,  1407. 
for  home  garden,  1292,  1293. 
greenhouse,     1280,     1281,    1284- 

1286. 
growing  early,  1404-1406. 
history,  1401. 

home  canning  of,  1261,  1262. 
insects  injurious  to,  1348,  1349. 
planting,  1286. 
statistics  relative  to,  1410. 
varieties,  1402-1404,  1407,  1409. 
Truck    Gardening,   on   Long    Island, 
1228,  1229. 
on  the  Uplands  of  Western  New 
York,  W.  E.  Evans,  1230- 
1237. 
character  of  farms,  1230. 
crops  grown,  1235,  1236. 
drainage,  1231. 
income  and  expenses,  1236. 
marketing,  1232,  1233. 
types  of  soil,  1230,   1231." 
Turnips,  1296,  1297. 

insect  injurious  to,  1348. 


VanAlstyne,  Edward,  Horse  Radish, 
1547,  1548. 
Potatoes,  1374-1391. 


Vegetable,    Forcing    in    New    York 
State,   H.    W.    Schneck,    1275, 
1288. 
Gardening     at      Cornell,      Paul 

Work,  1362-1366. 
Growers',    Association    and    Its 
Works,  State,  Paul  Work, 
136?7-1371. 

associations,  list  of,  1371. 
planting  guide  for,   1.559. 
reference    books    for,    1562, 
1563. 
Growing  on  Long  Island,  N.  B. 

Nissley,  1222-1229. 
oyster,  1296. 

washing  machine,  1233-1235. 
Vegetables,  Diseases  of,  J.  C.  Jagger, 
1320-1340. 
Exhibition  of,  Paul  Work,  1372, 

1373. 
for  canning  and  pickling,  1226- 
1228,    1407,    1445,    1446,    1497, 
1498,  152S. 
Growing,  on  Muck  Lands,  Paul 

Work,  1246-1251. 
Insects  Injurious  to.  Some,  G.  W. 

Herrick,  1341-1350. 
in   the   Dietary,   Importance   of, 
Ida  S.  Harrington,   1549- 
1554. 
as  neutralizers,  1550. 
desserts,  1554. 
left-overs,  dishes  made  from, 

1552,  1553. 
relishes,  1552. 
salads,  1552,  1553. 
soups,  1550,  1551. 
summer,    methods   of    cook- 
ing,  1552,   1553. 
sweetmeats,  1554. 
winter,  methods  of  cooking, 
1551,  1552. 
Irrigating,   in   New   York,    Paul 

Work,  1351-1357. 
Legal  Weights  and  Measures  of, 

J.  H.  Farrell,  1555-1558. 
Marketing,   C.   R.   White,    1358- 

1361. 
Soils  and   Fertilizers  for,   J.   F. 
Barker,  1298-1304. 
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Warford,    C.    O.,    Canning    on    the 

Farm,  1258-1266. 
Water  cress,  1287. 
Watermelons.     See*  Melons. 
Weevil,  pea,  1500,  1501. 
Weights  and  Measures  of  Vegetables 
Sold,  Legal,  J.  H.  Farrell,   1555- 
1558. 
White,  C.  R.,  Cucumbers,  1426-1431. 
Marketing      Vegetables,      1358- 
1361. 
White  pickle  of  cucumbers,  1334. 
Why  Organize   a   Canning   Club,   E. 

H.  Forristall,  1267-1274. 
Wilkinson,  A.  E.,  Cauliflower,  1432- 
1448. 


Cauliflower  —  continued : 

Market  Gardening  in  New  York 

State,  1215-1221. 
Peas,  1494-1503. 
Sweet  Corn,  1523-1533. 
Wilt,  1330,  1333. 
Wood  lice,  control  of,  1544. 
Work,     Paul,    Exhibition     of    Veg- 
etables, 1372,  1373. 
Growing    Vegetables    on    Muck 

Lands,  1246-1251. 
Irrigating    Vegetables    in    New 

York,  1351-1357. 
New     York     State     Vegetable 
Growers '    Association,    1367- 
137L 
Vegetable  Gardening  at  Cornell, 
1362-1366. 


The  illustrations  used  on  pages  1290,  1305,  1317,  1318,  1344,  1397,  1404, 
1416,  1462,  1463.  and  1523  are  taken  from  J.  W.  Lloyd  *s  Productive 
Vegetable  Gratcing^  and  are  used  through  the  courtesy  of  J.  B.  Lippincott, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  publishers. 

The  illustrations  used  on  pages  1258,  1259,  1260,  1261,  1262,  1263,  12t{4, 
1293,  1341,  134^2,  1343,  1345,  1346,  1347,  1348,  1349,  1406,  1461,  1468  and 
1540,  are  used  through  the  courtesy  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University. 

The  illustrations  used  on  pages  1218,  1248  and  1432  are  used  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Illinois  State  Experiment  Station. 

The  illustrations  on  pages  1307  and  1308  are  used  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  illustrations  on  pages  1402  and  1494  are  used  through  the  courtesy 
of  H.  W.  Gordinier,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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CONSTITUTION 


The  style  of  this  society  shall  be  "  The  New  York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society."  Its  object  shall  be  to  improve  the  condition  of 
agriculture,  the  rural  household  and  mechanic  arts. 

Section  1.  The  society  shall  consist  of  such  citizens  of  the  state 
as  shall  signify  in  writing  their  wish  to  become  members  and 
shall  pay,  on  subscribing,  not  less  than  one  dollar  and  annually 
thereafter  one  dollar;  and  also  of  honorary  and  corresponding 
members.  The  presidents  of  state  associations  actually  working 
for  the  improvement  of  the  various  branches  of  agriculture,  the 
presidents  of  county  and  town  agricultural  societies,  or  a  delegate 
from  each  shall,  ex  officio,  be  members  of  this  society.  The  pay- 
ment of  ten  dollars  or  more,  as  fixed  by  the  executive  board,  shall 
entitle  the  donor  to  life  membership  and  shall  exempt  him  from 
annual  dues. 

Section  2.  The  officers  of  the  society  shall  consist  of  a  presi- 
dent, nine  vice-presidents,  one  to  reside  in  each  judicial  district 
of  the  state,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer  and  an  executive  committee 
of  eight  additional  members.  The  executive  board  shall  consist 
of  the  officers  above  named;  eleven  members  of  the  board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Section  3.  The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
society  and  of  the  executive  board.  In  his  absence  a  vice-presi- 
dent shall  be  named  by  the  meeting  as  presiding  officer. 

Section  4.  The  secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  society  and  the  executive  board ;  he  shall  conduct  all 
correspondence  in  behalf  of  the  society. 

The  treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  society  and  disburse 
them  on  the  order  of  the  executive  board,  or  a  duly  appointed  sub- 
committee thereof,  countersigned  by  the  president  of  the  society, 
and  shall  make  a  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  January. 

The  executive  board  shall  transact  the  general  business  of  the 
society  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  seem  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society. 
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Section  5.  '  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  society  on 
the  third  Wednesday  in  January,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  at  which 
time  all  the  oflScers  shall  be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  and  by 
ballot. 

The  executive  board  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  society  during  the  year.  The 
society  may  be  convened  in  special  meeting  by  the  executive  board 
and  fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Xo  person  shall 
be  qualified  to  vote  at  any  election  of  officers  of  the  society  unless 
he  shall  have  been  a  life  member  for  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to 
the  holding  of  such  election. 

Section  6.  If  o  officer  of  the  society  shall  receive  any  pecuniary 
compensation  for  services  rendered  to  or  for  the  society,  except 
on  the  authority  of  the  society  granted  at  a  regular  annual 
meeting. 

Section  7.  The  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  life  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting. 
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Wednesday,  January  20,  1915 

In  the  Assembly  Parlor,  10  \.  m. 
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Chairman,  W.  N.  Giles,  Skaneateles,  X.  Y. 

Appointment  of  Committees 

Report  of  Committee  on  Legislation 

Chairman,  Hoi?.  C.  Fbed  Bosh  art,  Lowville 

Report  of  Committee  on  Marketing  and  Transportation 
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M.  C.   BuRRiTT,  Director,  Ithaca 
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C.  B.  TiLLSON,  Clinton  County 

II.  E.  Babcock,  Tompkins  County 

Floyd  S.  Barlow,  Otsego  County 

E.   II.  Forristall,  Cortland   Countv 


2   P.   M. 

Business  Meeting 

Report  of  Secretary 
Albert  £.  Brown,  Syracuse 

Report  of  Treasurer 

Harry  B.  Winters,  Albany 

Miscellaneous  Business 


Reports  of  Special  Committees 

Election  of  Officers 

Report  of  Committee  on  Development  of  Agricultural  Resources 

Chairman,   Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  United  States  Senator  from 

New  York 

Report  of  Committee  on  Publicity 

Chairman,  U.  H.  Charles,  New  York* 

Report  of  Committee  on  Drainage 

Samuel  Fraser,  Geneseo 

"  Cooperation  in  Agriculture  and  the  Factors  that  Make  for  Success " 

Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Director  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca 

"A  Cooperative  Succeess" 

S.  J.  Cook,  Silver  Creek 

The  Housewives*  League  will  serve  tea  to  the  Farmers'  wives  from  4  to  6 

o'clock 
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In  the  Senate  Chamber,  8  p.  M. 
Hon.  Edward  ScHOErrECK,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Presiding 

President's  Address 

Hon,  John  J.  Dillon,  New  York 

"How  to  CUrify  the  Milk  Situation" 

Dr.  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  President  Iowa  State  College 

"Agricultural  Opportunities  in  the  East  " 
Hon.  J.   H.  Hale,  America's  Greatest  Fruit  Grower 


Thursday,  January  21,  19 15 

In  the  Assemblv  Parlor,  9:30  A.  m. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Cooperation 

Chairman,  Charles  K.  White,  Ionia 

''  Game  Laws  and  the  Farmer  " 

Alfred  C.  Weed,  North  Rose 

"Possibilities  of  the  Dair3nnen's  League" 

Albert  K.  Manning,  Otjsvillo 
DiaciisBion  lod  by  F.  W.  Sessions,  Utica,  and  S.  L.  Stewart,  Newburgh 

"  The  Township  School  System  " 

Hon.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  Assistant  C'omniis.siontM-  of  ICdiication,  Albany 

"Farm  Hygiene" 
Dr.  Lydia  I)e  Vilbiss,  Albany 


2  P.  M. 

"  Correlation  of  Agriculture  in  New  York  State  " 

Dean  H.  E.  Cook,  State  School  of  Agriculture,  Canton 

"Torrens  System  of  Land  Titles'' 

Gilbert  Ray  11  awes,  New  \rork 

Debate  For  and  Against  the  Single  Tax  on  Land 

Affirmative  —  James  R.  Brown,  New  York 
Negative  —  Allan  Robinson,  New  York 


7  P.  M. 

Banquet,  Kceler's  Hotel,  Broadway 
Hon.  James  Wood,  Mt.  Kiaco,  Toaatmastcr 

Reception  to  Woman's  Club  of  Albany 

Reunion  of  Former  Presidents  of  the  Society 

Responses  to  Toasts  by  Former  Presidents 

Hon.  James  W.  Wadswortu,  1885.  Mr.  Gilbert  M.  Tucker.  ino5. 

Hon.  W.   a.   VV^adsworth,   1888.  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Pearson,  lOOfl. 

MoN.  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  1897.  Mr.  Geobge  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  1912. 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  President  National  Housewives'  League 
Mrs.  Elmer  Blair,  Founder  of  the  Woman's  Club  of  Albanv 


ANNUAL  MEETING 

Ix  THE  Assembly  Paulor,  State  <'apitol,  Albany,  N.  Y., 

January  20-21,  1915 

WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  20 
MoBNiNG  Session 

President  John  J.  Dillon  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

The  President:  It  is  our  privilege  this  morning  to  open  the 
seventy-fifth  annual  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society.  We  have  prepared  a  program  for  your  entertain- 
•  ment  and  henefit  that  is  quite  full.  It  contains  the  names  of 
many  of  our  old  friends  and  some  new  ones.  It  is  quite  late  and 
the  Chair  does  not  intend  to  take  up  any  of  your  time  this  morn- 
ing, therefore  we  will  at  once  plunge  into  the  program  as  we  have 
it.  The  proceedings  will  open  with  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Membership  by  the  (^airman,  Mr.  W.  N.  Giles. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MEMBERSHIP 

W.  N.  Giles 

For  seventy-five  years  the  State  Agricultural  Society  has  stood 
for  improved  agriculture.  It  has  always  done  this,  and  it  has 
done  it  largely  through  the  persistent,  unremunerated  labor  of 
friends  of  agriculture  rather  than  by  the  active  farmer  or  agri- 
culturist himself. 

At  a  recent  session  of  the  State  Dairymen's  Association,  a  risk 
was  taken,  the  outcome  of  which  fortunately  was  successful.  At 
that  meeting  a  gentleman,  who  is  known  over  the  entire  state  for 
his  fearlessness  of  speech,  asked  how  many  were  actual  cow-milk- 
ers, and  called  for  a  show  of  hands.  A  few  timidly  responded 
bv  showing  their  hands,  and  then,  gaining  inspiration  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  neighbors,  other  hands  followed.  The  majority, 
we  believe,  of  those  attending  that  convention,  which  was  met  to 
solve  the  dairyman's  problems,  were  men  autually  engaged  in  the 
business.  An  apparent  majority  were  cow-milkers,  but  it  is  only 
an  estimate,  for  the  gentleman  asking  the  question  did  not  have 
the  temerity  to  put  the  negative  side  to  a  vote. 
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As  we  look  at  the  formidable  office  list  of  this  society  and  scan 
this  audience,  of  people  interested  in  and  anxious  for  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture  —  honestly,  sincerely  and  enthusiastically 
so  —  we  are  wondering,  if  such  a  vote  were  taken  here,  whether 
we  dare  hope  for  so  successful  an  outcome.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  earnestness  of  purpose  and  the  whole-hearted,  disinterested 
effort  made  by  this  society  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  yet 
what  we  want  and  what  we  lack  is  members.  The  following  inci- 
dent is  not  related  with  any  degree  of  criticism  of  its  eminent 
managers,  either  of  the  present  or  of  the  past,  but  to  illustrate  a 
thought.  In  a  very  severe  engagement  in  one  of  our  wars,  a 
general  was  becoming  severely  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  in  his 
distress  sent  his  orderly  to  another  general  requesting  help.  The 
orderly  did  his  errand  and  shortly  returned  with  the  information 
that  he  could  send  two  captains  and  a  colonel,  to  which  the  gen- 
eral impatiently  said,  "  Go  back  and?  tell  him  we  want  men,  not 
officers ;  we  have  worxk  to  do." 

This  society  has  excellent  leaders  and  an  able  corps  of  speakers 
and  lecturers,  whose  thoughts  are  helpful,  their  suggestions  prac- 
tical and  their  enthusiasm  contagious.  With  a  membership 
representing  the  real  soil  occupants  and  farm  owners,  who  could 
go  away  inspired  to  do  better  things,  think  better  thoughts  and 
live  better  lives,  this  society  of  agriculture  would  bring  forth 
things  worthy  of  the  effort  expended. 

Your  Committee  on  Membership  would  like  to  offer  some  sug- 
gestions that  would  remedy  this  fault.  New  York  State,  with 
225,000  farms,  should  have  an  assemblage  at  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  that  would  tax  the  capacity  of  any 
building  in  this  great  capital.  Its  officers  should  conduct  a  cam- 
paign of  publicity  and  education,  should  circularize  the  state, 
and  wage  a  campaign  that  would  reach  not  only  into  every  county 
but  every  township  —  yes,  into  every  school  district.  One  that 
would  bring  to  every  farmer  the  fact  of,  not  "  How  can  I  afford 
to  go ''  but  "  I  cannot  afford  not  to  go." 

Send  word  to  each  man  that  a  great  shaking  of  the  political 
plum  tree  was  to  be  had  on  a  certain  occasion,  and  he  would  be 
there  with  his  basket     He  might  get  something  valuable,  and 
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he  would  be  there.  Yet  how  much  more  satisfying  and  valu- 
able are  the  things  he  can  take  from  such  a  gathering  as  this. 
We  must  reach  him,  we  must  show  him,  we  must  get  him 
there;  and  we  must  have  a  committee  for  this  purpose.  This 
(*ommittee  should  be  sympathetic,  enthusiastic,  determined.  It 
might  be  made  up  of  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  merchant,  a  railroad 
man,  an  editor,  and  a  mian  of  common  sense,  but  whatever  their 
real  calling  or  occupation,  they  must  —  like  the  late  Jay  Gould, 
who  said  in  Democratic  districts  he  was  a  Democrat  and  in 
Republican  districts  a  Republican,  but  in  all  cases  an  Erie  Rail- 
road man  —  always  be  promoting  the  farmers'  interests.  This 
appeal  or  argument  should  go  forth  with  such  a  vigor  that  the 
man  who  needs  it  most  will  be  here  to  take  his  part. 

This  society  has  had  its  "  ups  and'  downs."  It  has  been  a  po- 
tent factor  and  it  has  almost  sunk  from  sight,  but  it  is  back  to 
stay,  and  it  has  come  back  through  the  persistent  and  constant 
efforts  of  that  noble  band  of  life  members,  who  through  it  all 
maintained  the  name  and  honor  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 
Let  us  swell  the  ranks  of  these  century-old  veterans  and  pledge 
ourselves  that,  while  death  may  overtake  them,  their  numbers  are 
being  supplied  by  our  names  and  new  blood.  May  the  honored 
roll  of  life  members  never  grow  less,  and  the  active  members  grow 
in  such  proportions  that  the  attendance  and  interest  of  these  an- 
nual meetings  shall  be  commensurate  with  the  great  interests  we 
are  here  to  represent. 

At  the  time  the  state  took  over  the  State  Fair  in  1899  there 
were  2,200  members;  at  the  present  time  we  have  but  900. 
Notices  were  sent  out  to  all  these  members  and  replies  have  been 
received  from  610,  which  undoubtedly  represents  the  active  mem- 
bership at  this  time. 

I  wish  to  read  a  telegram  that  has  reached  me  since  coming  into 
this  room.  It  is  dated  at  Syracuse  and  addressed  to  myself  as 
Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee: 

"W.  N.  Giles,  Chairman,  Assembly  Parlor,  Albany,  N.  Y.: 

"'S^fracufle  sends  greetings  on  this,  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the 
organization.  Put  me  down  for  ten  new  annual  memberships  for  this  year. 
I  shall  see  that  they  are  secured  and  the  dues  paid  to  the  treasurer.  Long 
live  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  and  its  officers.  Long  live 
the  State  Fair  and  its  continued  influence  and  usefulness. 

"  Cordially  yours, 

"S.  T.  Betts." 
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The  President  :  Mr.  Giles  has  given  us  some  food  for  thought. 
Has  any  one  else  at  this  time  anything  to  suggest  ?  If  not,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  next  item  on  the  program,  which  is  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Legislation  hy  Hon.  C.  Fred  Boshart. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

C.  Fred  Boshart 

This  society  from  year  to  year  makes  but  few  recommendations 
for  legislation,  and  of  these  none  seemed  more  important  and  far- 
reaching  than  that  for  the  creation  of  a  Food  and  Market  Com- 
mission. It  was  the  good  judgment  of  the  legislature  to  create 
this  commission,  and  the  people  of  the  state  can  be  congratulated 
in  the  selection  of  the  man  to  organize  and  perfect  the  plans  of 
this  important  work.  The  idea  of  cooperating  in  buying  and 
selling  —  that  is,  bringing  the  consumer  and  producer  in  closer 
relations  —  has  been  discussed  in  our  meetings  from  year  to  year, 
and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  realize  fully  the  value  of  this 
society  in  working  to  promote  higher  agricultural  ideals.  Our 
members  are  principally  producers,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  our 
minds  are  turned  towards  legislation  to  encourage  better  market 
facilities  and  more  remunerative  prices  for  the  commodities  they 
produce.  One  of  the  greatest  evidences  for  the  necessity  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Food  and  Market  Commission  is  the  result 
of  the  more  recent  investigation  into  the  profits  of  farming  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
average  farmer  gets  little  or  no  money  reward.  It  is  the  tilling 
of  the  soil,  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  that  brings  to  man  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  to  animal  life  sustenance,  and  we  may  say 
that  from  the  soil  and  what  is  under  the  crust  of  Mother  Earth  is 
the  beginning  of  life  and  the  first  source  of  all  wealth.  The  pros- 
perity of  our  people  depends  upon  our  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
products  of  our  soils  furnish  food  for  the  brain  and  strength  to  the 
bodv,  and  everv  northern  state  of  this  United  States  stands  as  a 
living  example  of  agricultural  prosperity. 

According  to  location,  soil  and  geological  formations,  many  of 
our  great  prosperous  states  are  particularly  adapted  to  special 
lines  of  agriculture  —  stock  raising,  grain  producing  and  fruit 
growing  —  being  almost  unexcelled  in  special  features. 
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This  is  not  the  condition  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  our  privilege 
to  live.  New  York  is  a  great  diversified  agricultural  state.  Its 
climate  and  soil  conditions  are  adapted  to  produce  not  only  special 
crops,  but  in  one  part  of  the  state  or  the  other  there  is  grown 
nearly  all  of  the  staple  agricultural  products,  to  a  perfection  that 
we  find  in  no  other  country.  In  the  dairy  industry  New  York 
ranks  first  in  the  Union,  and  on  its  thousand  hills  graze  the 
herds  which  return  to  their  owners  more  than  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  products  annually.  Add  to  the  value 
of  our  dairy  products  that  of  our  fruits  —  in  the  production 
of  which  Western  New  York  is  unexcelled  anywhere  in  the  world 
—  of  the  truck  garden  products  consumed  in  the  various  cities 
and  villages,  together  with  the  various  other  farm  crops  produced 
in  this  state,  and  we  have  a  total  agricultural  production  from 
the  lands  of  the  state  that  will  nearly  stagger  the  mind  to  com- 
prehend. Agriculture  being  so  important  a  factor,  not  only  in 
the  development  but  in  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  people, 
it  is  but  natural  that  our  minds  are  bent  toward  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  masses.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  "  the  average  farmer 
gets  little  or  no  money  reward  for  the  intelligence  and  skill  with 
which  he  has  managed  his  affairs,  or  the  risk  and  responsibility 
he  has  assumed,"  it  is  an  opportune  time  that  the  best  efforts 
of  this  state  be  used  to  find  out  where  the  profit  goes  that  naturally 
belongs  to  the  farmer,  for  it  is  the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  his  family 
who  labor  long  hours  for  the  privilege  of  an  existence. 

Should  this  Food  and  Market  Commission,  in  providing  a 
medium  of  cooperation  between  producer  and  consumer,  cut  the 
middleman's  profits  and  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution,  giving 
to  the  farmers  the  value  they  should  receive  and  the  commodities 
to  the  consumer  at  a  satisfactory  price,  no  monetary  considera- 
tion should  prevent  this  class  of  legislation. 

There  is  one  embarrassment  in  the  administration  of  this  work : 
the  Food  and  Market  Department  and  the  Cooperative  Bureau  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  state  should  be  under  one 
and  the  same  head.  There  should  be  no  division  of  responsibility 
if  we  are  to  obtain  the  full  purposes  and  accomplishments  of  this 
act.  The  Cooperative  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  many  ways  overlaps  the  work  of  the  Food  and  Market  Commis- 
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sion,  and  1  think  this  society  should  recommend  legislation  con- 
solidating both  departments  in  one,  with  suflScient  funds  to  or- 
ganize and  effect  necessary  reforms.  I  recommend  that  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Foods  and  Markets,  with  three  Dr  four  other  members, 
he  appointed  by  the  president  of  this  society  to  work  out  a  plan 
for  the  unification  of  the  Cooperative  Bureau  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foods  and  Markets  and  report  later  to  this  convention, 
in  order  to  frame  a  recommendation  to  the  legislature. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  adopted  a  cooperative  system  for 
financing  the  mortgage  credits  for  the  homes  and  farms  of  the 
state.  The  principal  instrument  of  this  system  is  the  Land  Bank 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  It  is  the  first  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  The  bank  has  just  been  organized.  The 
men  in  charge  of  this  important  institution  may  find  that  the  law 
needs  some  amendments,  but  it  has  never  asked  or  received  any 
financial  assurance  from  the  state.  It  is  purely  a  cooperative 
enterprise  and  is  attracting  the  attention  of  enthusiastic  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Outside  of  our  dairy  industry,  the  most  important  agricultural 
pursuit  followed  by  our  people  is  fruit  growing.  That  branch  of 
fruit  growing  relating  to  the  packing  and  marketing  of  apples  is 
one  deserving  of  considerable  attention.  Glancing  around  the 
great  commercial  centers  we  find  the  markets  stocked  and  filled 
with  fruit — -not  better  iji  quality  than  Xew  York  State  apples 
but  more  attractive  for  sale.  A  bushel  box  of  this  western  fruit 
will  command  a  price  nearly  equal  to  the  price  of  two  barrels  of 
New  York  State  apples.  The  state  grower  will  acknowledge  the 
quality  of  no  apple  superior  to  his  and  at  the  same  time  many  are 
obliged  to  take  an  inferior  price  for  their  production. 

A  person  who  has  had  the  privilege  of  going  through  the  citrus 
growing  sections  of  Florida  and  California  could  not  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  systematic  methods  employed  for  the  grading  and 
packing  of  their  fruit.  We  find  there  is  individual  packing  and 
association  packing.  Each  box  of  fruit  is  carefully  graded  as  to 
size,  and  is  marked  according  to  the  number  of  fruit  in  the  box 
and  the  price  per  box,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the 
fruit.  On  every  box  we  find  the  brand  of  the  packer,  whether 
private  or  association  packed. 
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To  restore  the  former  prestige  of  the  New  York  State  apples, 
we  should  have  an  honest  pack  of  the  fruit,  and  this  committee 
of  your  society  could  make  no  better  recommendation  than  that 
of  adding  a  new  section  to  the  Agricultural  Law  providing  a 
state  brand  for  all  packages  of  apples  sold  as  No.  1  grade,  and 
requiring  state  inspection  at  the  time  of  packing.  The  person 
having  a  permit  to  use  the  state  brand  should  be  held  strictly 
accountable  to  the  state  for  the  grade  of  apples  in  the  package, 
whether  barrel  or  box.  Undoubtedly  it  will  take  some  years  to 
firmly  establish  a  Xew  York  State  brand  of  apples,  but  when 
once  established  the  apple  will  become  as  famous  as  the  Xew  York 
State  full  cream  cheese. 

The  milk  situation  has  not  changed  since  our  last  meeting  and 
I  could  do  no  better  than  reiterate  here  the  report  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  at  that  meeting,  but  on  account  of  the  pressure 
of  time  will  refer  you  for  the  same  to  the  report  of  this  society 
for   1914. 

There  is  a  section  of  the  agricultural  law  that  relates  to  the 
bonding  of  companies  engaged  in  the  business  of  shipping  milk 
and  cream.  This  section  of  the  law  does  not  adecjuately  protect 
the  farmer  from  loss  when  a  company  fails  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions. Therefore  this  committee  recommends  that  the  present 
statute  relating  to  the  bonding  of  milk  shipping  companies  be  so 
modified  and  strengthened  that  the  farmer  will  be  amply  pro- 
tected from  loss  when  such  a  company  becomes  insolvent  and  fails 
to  meet  its  monthly  dividend. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  several  creameries  or  milk 
shipping  stations  in  this  state  through  which  the  patrons  lost 
large  sums  of  money,  and  this  is  only  a  recurrence  of  what  has 
happened  many  times  before.  There  is  no  business  that  is  run 
on  siicli  poor  principles  as  the  milk  business.  The  farmers  daily 
deposit  their  milk  —  the  only  revenue  from  their  farms  —  with 
such  companies  and  do  not  possess  a  scrap  of  paper  that  would 
indicate  that  the  milk  shipping  companies  owed  them  a  dollar. 

We  also  suggest  that  a  law  be  enacted,  or  the  present  law  relat- 
ing to  weights  and  measures  so  amended,  that  the  company  oper- 
ating the  creamery  or  milk  shipping  station  shall  give  a  weigh-bill 
to  the  farmer  each  time  he  delivers  the  milk,  such  weigh-bill  to 
bear  the  name  of  the  company  receiving  the  milk,  the  name  of 
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the  person  who  owns  the  milk,  the  date  of  delivery  and  the  weight 
of  the  milk  delivered.  When  we  go  to  the  grocery  store,  meat 
market  or  shop  everything  we  purchase  is  supposed  to  have  the 
net  weight  marked  on  every  package  or  parcel  we  buy.  The  law 
requires  the  coal  dealer  to  deliver  the  purchaser  of  coal  a  weigh- 
bill  of  the  coal  delivered.  Almost  everything  is  taken  care  of  ex- 
cept the  farmer.  And  here  we  havTB  a  condition  where  the  farmer 
delivers  his  milk  daily  to  a  milk  company,  and  in  the  case  of  an 
insolvent  company,  he  has  nothing  to  show  that  the  milk  company 
owes  him  a  dollar,  and  no  grounds  on  which  to  base  an  action  for 
recovery  of  milk  delivered. 

The  President  :  The  meeting  is  open  now  for  any  discussion 
or  remarks  on  Mr.  BoShart's  report. 

Mr.  Sciiriver:  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  take-some  action 
on  this  report  and  others  as  they  pass  in.  It  is  certainly  worthy 
of  our  endorsement.  That  is  the  only  way  we  can  get  any  voice 
in  the  matter  —  by  endorsing  it.  I  think  the  points  are  well 
taken  and  especially  the  milk  feature,  which  is  very  important 
and  needs  prompt  attention.  I  move  that  we  adopt  the  paper  as 
read  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  President:     Any  remarks  on  the  motion? 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Boshart:  I  overlooked  one  thing.  I  made  one  recom- 
mendation which,  with  the  consent  of  the  members  present,  I 
should  like  to  reduce  to  the  form  of  a  resolution.  I  move  the 
adoption  as  a  resolution,  that  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture,  the  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets 
and  three  or  four  others  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  this 
society  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  unification  of  the  Cooperative 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets,  to  report  later  to  the  convention  in  order 
that  a  resolution  to  the  legislature  may  be  framed. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President:  Is  there  anything  further  to  b^  offered  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Boshart's  paper.  Hearing  nothing,  we  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  County  Farm 
Bureaus.  Mr.  M.  C.  Burritt,  Director  of  the  work,  will  give 
ua  a  brief  outline  of  the  Farm  Bureau  plans  and  work. 
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THS:  fiELAXION  OF  FASM  BUREAUS  TO  COOPESATIVB  BUYING  AND 

SELLING 

M.  C.   BUKRITT 

Since  there  are  five  or  six  others  to  speak  on  this  subject,  I 
shall  try  to  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  want  to  say  at  the  begin- 
ning that  it  is  not  our  object  at  this  time  to  tell  in  any  complete 
way  the  work  of  the  Farm  Bureaus,  and  what  we  may  say  ^bout 
the  other  work  of  the  bureaus  will  be  said  in  order  to  give  a 
setting  to  the  particular  phase  we  are  interested  in  this  morning, 
namely,  the  purchasing  and  marketing  side.  I  think  we  ought  to 
keep  in  our  minds  very  clearly  that  the  Farm  Bureaus  are  pre- 
eminently educational  institutions  —  almost  exclusively  educa- 
tional institutions.  But  I  think  we  should  also  recognize  very 
clearly  that  this  applies  not  only  to  the  matter  of  the  production 
of  cropg  but  to  the  marketing  of  crops,  and  to  any  other  important 

■ 

phase  of  agriculture  that  has  a  bearing  upon  the  profitableness  of 
farming.  Nowhere  is  education  and  assistance  more  sorely  needed 
than  along  the  lines  of  cooperation  in  the  purchasing  of  farm  sup- 
plies and  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  not  to  mention  the 
distribution  of  these  products.  No  feature  of  Farm  Bureau  work 
is  more  important  than  this. 

This  relationship  was  thoroughly  discussed  at  the  recent  con- 
ference of  State  Directors  of  Farm  Bureau  Work  held  in  Chicago. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  there  is  expressed  in  the  sununary  re- 
port from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  follows : 

'*  Recognizing  the  work  of  the  county  agent  as  educational  in 
its  nature,  he  should  not  take  any  active  part  in  the  transaction 
of  commercial  operations,  either  in  purchasing  or  selling.  He 
may  secure  information  as  to  markets  and  marketing  facilities 
and  as  to  sources  of  supply,  and  may  be  the  medium  in  the  com- 
munity through  which  this  information  reaches  the  farmers  of 
his  county.  In  this  work  the  agent  should  deal  with  groups,  and 
the  actual  transactions  should  be  done  by  the  farmers  themselves 
through  their  own  organization  by  representatives  appointed  for 
this  purpose.  That  agent  does  most  for  his  people  who  teaches 
them  how  to  do  for  themselves.  All  alliance  with  firms,  institu- 
tions or  individuals  for  any  purpose  other  than  educational  should 
be  strictly  avoided.     And  these  alliances  should  only  be  made  in 
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those  cases  and  under  such  conditions  as  shall  be  free  from  sus- 
picion as  to  motives  involved." 

functions  of  farm  bureaus 

Before  we  can  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
Farm  Bureaus  to  cooperative  associations,  we  must  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  functions  of  the  Farm  Bureaus.  These  I  can  best 
illustrate  by  means  of  the  two  charts  which  follow. 


chart  I 

■N 

THB    WORK   OF   A   COUNTY   FARM    BUREAU   ASSOGIATION 

Preliminary  Program 

to  introduce  Farm  Bureau  Work  through  the 

Farm  Bureau  Manager 


Through  personal  requests 
The  Farm 
Farm  Management. 
Farm  Organization. 
The  Use  of  Lime. 
Fertilizer  Tests. 
Establishment  of  Alfalfa. 
Seed  Treatment  and  Testing. 
Orchard  Renovation. 
Balancing  Rations. 
Poultry  Improvement. 
Drainage  Needs  and  Methods,  etc. 


Through  local  committeemen 
The  Communittf  and  Counti/ 

Cooperation  with  granges  and  other 
local  and  coimty-wide  organiza- 
tions. 

Field  Demonstrations. 

Farmers'  Institutes. 

Extension  Schools. 

Schoolhouse  Meetings. 

Farmers'  Exchanges. 

Bov«?  and  Girls  Clubs. 

Study  of  statistics,  care,  observation, 
and  orderly  arrangement  of  this 
material. 


CHART  II 

THE  WORK  OF  A  COUNTY  FAR^LI  BUREAU  ASSOCIATIOir 

Permanent  Program 
through  the 

Manager  of  Farm  Bureau 
by  means  of  a  system  of  projects  —  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E. 


Primary  Problem 
1.  Increasing    the    profitableness    of 
farming. 

A.  ( State-wide. ) 

Farm  Management  Survey 
or  Farm  Business  Anaylsis. 

B.  (Regional.) 

Attack  on  Problems  of  Dis- 
tribution and  Purchase  of 
Supplies. 

C.  (Regional  or  local.) 
Development,    Standardiza- 
tion    and     Advertising     of 

Leading  Products. 


Secondary  Problems, 

1.  Improvement  of  Home  and  Country 

Life. 

D.  (Local.) 

Boys  and  Girls  Club  Work 
in  Cooperation  with  Dis- 
trict Superintendents. 

2.  Organization   of  Agricultural  Im- 

provement on  a  Self -II rip  Basin, 

E.  (Local.) 

Development  of  T-iocal  Or- 
ganized Agricultural  EiTort 
—  The  Farm  Bureau  Asso- 
ciation. 
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I  have  divided  the  work  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Association  and 
its  manager  into  two  parts -a  preliminary  and  a  permanent 
prc^am.  The  preliminary  program  may  occupy  anywhere  from 
one  to  three  .years,  according  to  how  well  the  movement  is  or- 
ganized, how  much  the  people  of  the  county  are  interested  in  it, 
and  the  personality  of  the  bureau  officers  and  manager.  After 
all  the  work  outlined  in  the  preliminary  program  has  been  ac- 
complished, only  a  beginning  has  been  made.  The  field  has 
been  explored,  the  problems  outlined  and  the  soil  made  ready  for 
cultivation. 

The  permanent  program  of  the  Farm  Bureau  is  the  really  im- 
portant thing.  In  a  few  words,  this  is  to  increase  the  profitable- 
ness of  farming.  Upon  this  preliminary  problem  all  other  prob- 
lems depend.  It  is  not  that  the  secondary  matters  are  less  im- 
portant in  themselves,  but  that  it  is  not  the  primary  function  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  to  work  upon  those  problems. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  outlined  three  ways  in  which  a 
Farm  Bureau  can  help  to  increase  the  profitableness  of  farming. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  business  analysis,  which  shows  strong  and 
weak  points,  and  opens  the  way  to  the.  proper  work  upon  them. 
The  secondary,  and  the  one  in  which  you  are  primarly  interested 
here  today,  is  that  of  saving  money  to  farmers  by  the  cheaper 
purchase  of  farm  supplies,  and  by  such  work  upon  the  problem 
of  distribution  and  marketing  as  will  save  expenses  here  also. 
You  are  interested,  too,  in  the  third  way  of  increasing  profits, 
which  is  to  increase  the  selling  price  by  developing  better  quality 
in  the  product,  standardizing  it  and  advertising  it  cooperatively. 

This  program  is  not  a  theory  but  a  fact,  and  much  work  has 
been  done  along  these  lines. 

In  a  small  way  the  Farm  Bureau  men  have  begun  with  what 
we  call  farmers'  exchanges.  There  are  ten  of  these  exchanges 
now  in  operation  in  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Broome,  Cayuga, 
Chautaqua,  Chemung,  Delaware,  Jefferson,  Montgomery,  Otsego 
and  Tompkins.  These  exchanges  amount  practically  to  coopera- 
tive advertising  of  small  farm  articles  or  products  and  of  live 
stock.  The  farm  bureau  manager  simply  prepares  a  list  of  the 
things  the  members  of  the  bureau  have  to  sell  and  of  the  things 
they  want  to  buy.     This  list  is  circulated,  and  thus  seller  and 
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buyer  are  brought  together  at  a  minimuin  of  cost  in  middlemen. 
These  little  exchanges,  most  of  which  have  been  operating  for  less 
than  six  months,  did  $3,500  worth  of  business  last  year  at  little 
or  no  expense.  Four  hundred  eighty-seven  farmers  were  sup- 
plied with  labor  on  their  farms ;  eight  farms  were  rented  through 
the  medium  of  these  exchanges. 

Citing  one  or  two  examples.  The  first  issue  of  the  sales  and 
exchange  list  in  Otsego  County  went  to  seven"  hundred  farmers. 
In  it  there  were  listed  more  than  $20,000  worth  of  live  stock. 
It  made  the  sale  of  a  Guernsey  bull  calf  within  four  days.  The 
following  is  from  ilanager  Merchant's  report  for  September 
r>th  for  ilontgoniery  (\)unty. 

Over  $30,000  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  is  listed  in  the  first  issue. 
Some  supplies  are  also  wanted  for  purchase.  This  service  is  frc»€  to  all 
members  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Asso(;iation,  and  a  copy  of  the  exchange  list 
is  mailed  to  each  member  the  first  week  of  every  month.  It  is  an  effective 
means  of  bringing  buyer  and  seller  together  within  the  county  and  keeping 
business  at  home. 

The  Farm  Bureaus  have  also  been  concerned  in  larger  co- 
operative buying  and  selling  enterprises.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  these  enterprises  were  already  organized  in  the  county  or 
they  were  organized  by  outside  agencies,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  men.  The  policy  of  the  Farm  Bureaus  has  been 
a  conservative  one  on  this  matter  of  cooperation.  As  I  have  al- 
ready said,  we  believe  in  the  slow  growth.  True  cooperation  orig- 
inates with  the  coopcrators  and  not  with  the  stimuhitors  of  co- 
operation. It  should  not  be  worked  up  from  outside  but  should 
spring  up  spontaneously  and  because  of  a  real  need  in  the  com- 
munity. When  the  community  is  ready  enough  for  coopera- 
tion to  ask  for  help  to  bring  it  about,  we  think  the  Farm  Bureaus 
can  perform,  their  greatest  service  by  helping  to  direct  coopera- 
tion along  proper  lines. 

Associations  have  also  been  assisted  in  these  larger  enterprises 
in  Xew  York  State  during  the  past  year.  The  Farm  Bureau 
Managers  who  follow  me  will  give  you  illustrations  of  this  work. 
These  examples  should  suffice  to  show  that  Farm  Bureaus  are 
vitally  interested  in  cooperative  buying  and  selling  associations, 
and  that  the  program  of  work  which  I  have  outlined  to  you  is 
not  a  paper  scheme,  but  n  real  plan  in  operation. 
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difficulties  in  the  way 

None  recognize  mare  clearly  than  the  Fann  Bureaus  that  this 
pr(^am  is  certain  to  arouse  opposition  on  the  part  of  that  small 
class  of  citizens  who  perform  more  or  less  service  in  getting  farm 
products  and  supplies  from  producer  to  consumer.  We  are  not 
among  those  who  would  shake  a  red  flag  in  the  bull's  face.  Not 
that  we  fear  the  bull,  but  we  believe  that  the  gentleman  can 
be  handled  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner  to  both  parties 
concerned,  by  other  methods. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  first  question  to  be  settled  is  whether 
or  not  the  middleman,  be  he  a  local  dealer  or  a  commercial  man 
in  a  distant  city,  performs  a  real  service.  Some  middlemen  are 
necessary.  All  middlemen  can  be  divided  into  two  classes  — 
useful  and  useless.  In  ignoring  and  dispensing  entirely  with  the 
services  of  the  useless  middlemen,  we  shall  not  arouse  very  much 
disturbance.  The  man  who  does  not  perform  a  real  service  in 
his  community  is  not  very  strong  there  and  will  not  be  able  to 
raise  very  much  of  a  row. 

When  we  have  determined  that  a  middleman  really  performs 
some  service;  that  he  is  in  a  measure  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  the  business  —  then  we  should  not  fight  him  or  ignore  him,  but 
try  to  cooperate  with  him.  He  is  usually  well  established  in  the 
community  and  has  all  the  tools  for  service  at  his  disposal.  By 
cooperating  with  him,  we  can  secure  advantages  to  ourselves  and 
assist  him  in  his  legitimate  functions,  with  the  probable  result 
of  decreasing  the  charge  which  ho  is  obliged  to  make  for  his  serv- 
ices, at  the  same  time  increasing  his  total  profits  by  a  larger  trade. 

As  an  example  of  what  T  mean,  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
way  this  matter  has  been  handled  in  Otsego  County,  quoting  from 
Farm  Bureau  .Manager  Barlow's  own  report. 

Orders  have  been  placed  for  348  tons  of  16-per  cent,  acid  phosphate  at  a 
total  saving  of  $1,444  over  a  time  price,  December  15  payment.  Orders  are 
now  being  taken  for  four  additional  cars.  AU  orders  have  been  taken  by 
Farm  Bureau  committeemen  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  local  dealer  when- 
ever it  could  be  so  arranged,— that  is,  whenever  the  local  dealer  had  fore- 
sifrht  and  plenty  of  good  sense  —  who  took  the  money  and  unloaded  the  goods 
for  which  he  received  fifty  cente  per  ton,  a  price  agreed  upon  by  dealers 
themselvea. 
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In  summarizing,  let  me  emphasize  again  that  the  primary  func- 
tion of  the  Farm  Bureau  is  educational  and  that  an  important 
part  of  education  in  agriculture  at  the  present  time  is  the  fur- 
nishing of  information,  suggestion  and  direction  about  coopera- 
tive farm  purchasing  and  marketing;  the  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  crops,  especially  for  quality,  but  also  for  quantity 
in  a  given  region ;  and  cooperative  advertising.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  Farm  Bureaus  always  to  act  in  the  interests  of  all  the  farm- 
ers in  the  county.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  itself  a  cooperative  en- 
terprise, not  only  among  the  farmers  of  the  coimty,  but  among 
the  institutions  and  governments  supporting  the  bureau.  Hence 
it  is  consistent  on  our  part  to  educate,  lead  and  assist  wherever 
we  can  in  cooperative  buying  and  gelling  enterprises.  This  is 
all  the  more  important  because  such  enterprises  are  at  the  present 
time  one  of  the  important  limiting  factors  in  the  profitableness 
of  farming. 

COOPERATIVE  EFFORTS  OF  THE  DELAWARE  COUNTY  FARM 

BUREAU 

T.  M.  AVEKY 

Cooperation,  as  it  has  been  defined,  is  the  working  together 
for  any  desirable  end.  It  is  profitable  to  the  farmer  for  it  en- 
ables him  to  purchase  his  farm  supplies  at  wholesale,  and,  afifiliatcd 
with  several  men,  he  is  able  to  do  this  much  more  economically. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  purchasing  end  but  also  to  the  market- 
ing part  of  cooperation.  Cooperation  would  tend  to  make  better 
farms  and  better  farmers,  therefore  making  country  life  more 
attractive;  and  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  our  boys  and 
girls  on  the  farms.  Cooperation  by  farmers  would  make  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  keep  accounts  and  to  study  and  plan  their  farm- 
ing, thus  putting  it  on  a  business  basis,  and  therefore  employing 
better  managerial  ability.  This  would  increase  their  income  from 
the  farm. 

The  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  at  the  present 
time,  as  I  see  it,  and  as  my  experience  has  been,  is  that  he  has  not 
the  ready  cash  to  enter  into  the  buying  of  supplies  on  a  large  or 
even  a  small  scale.  The  problem  of  cooperation  should  be  in 
helping  these  men  so  that  they  can  take  advantage  of  the  cash 
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saving,  and  to  do  this  wo  must  begin  with  liis  methods  of  farm- 
ing. It  is  also  necessary  to  increase  the  business  ability  of  the 
farmer  so  that  he  will  have  more  confidence  in  his  neighbors  and 
in  himself. 

In  Delaware  County,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
the  price  on  lime  was  decreased.  Farmers  in  many  communi- 
ties cooperated  and  purchased  a  carload  of  lime  at  a  time,  repeat- 
ing this  at  regular  intervals  until  each  one  had  all  the  lime  he 
needed.  In  some  localities  this  has  not  been  done  chiefly  through 
the  inability  of  some  farmers  to  look  after  the  business  end. 
However,  through  this  method  of  cooperation  several  thousand 
tons  of  lime  will  be  used  this  season. 

The  experience  of  the  farmers  in  regard  to  feed  has  brought  out 
the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  purchase  feeds  direct  from 
the  manufacturer  without  paying  the  usual  commission  to  the 
local  dealer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cooperation  of  farmers  to  sell  farm 
products  will  be  slow  on  account  of  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
so-called  cooperative  societies.  From  our  experience  it  seems  that 
some  of  the  societies  are  in  no  condition  to  accept  this  kind  of 
selling,  due  to  their  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  where  to  dispose  of 
the  produce.  The  other  chief  obstacle  in  the  selling  of  farm  prod- 
ucts direct,  which  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  producer,  is  the  unat- 
tractive and  unsatisfactory  appearance  of  the  product  when  it 
reaches  the  market.  The  following  incident  illustrates  this  con- 
dition. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  sell  a  carload  of  potatoes.  The  people 
receiving  these  potatoes  claimed  that  they  were  not  properly 
graded  and  sacked,  and  of  course  they  were  sold  at  a  loss.  The 
society  receiving  these  potatoes  apparently  made  no  attempt  to 
obtain  a  market  until  their  arrival,  and  seemed  to  be  in  no  posi- 
tion to  carry  on  work  of  this  kind.  Taking  this  attempt  as  an 
illustration,  it  was  not  a  very  satisfactory  method  of  cooperation. 
However,  we  find  from  this  that  the  old  Yankee  trick  of  "  putting 
the  large  apples  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  and  the 
small  ones  at  the  middle''  can  no  longer  be  practiced.  Now 
they  must  all  be  of  the  same  size. 
Briefly,   to  encourage  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
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is  to  help  him  iu  such  a  way  that  he  may  have  the  ready  cash  to 
work  with,  and  also  instruct  him  iu  the  proper  way  to  put  up  his 
produce.  On  the  other  hand,  those  receiving  his  products  must 
have  a  better  knowledge  of  what  is  wanted,  when  it  is  wanted, 
and  how  much  is  wanted,  and  not  wait  until  the  produce  has 
arrived  before  finding  a  market. 

This  condition  of  the  improper  grading  of  produce  will  be 
eliminated  by  the  farmers  in  certain  localities  in  Delaware  county 
by  using  an  icehouse  as  a  storage  for  farm  produce.  One  man 
will  be  employed  to  grade  the  product  and  have  it  in  readiness 
to  ship  at  any  time,  thus  insuring  uniformity  in  distribution 
and  grading.  The  farmer  will  deliver  his  produce  to  the  storage 
house,  and,  if  the  market  is  low,  will  be  able  to  receive  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  market  value  of  the  product  from  the  bank,  so 
that  he  will  have  money  to  work  with ;  and  when  the  price  advances 
the  product  will  be  sold.  After  paying  the  loan  at  the  bank  and 
his  warehouse  fee,  the  farmer  will  have  the  increase  from  the 
market  price.  Through  this  method,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  sell 
farm  produce. 

COOPERATION  IN  THE  CLINTON  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU  • 

C.  B.  TiLl.SON 

Your  President  has  suggested  that  I  briefly  state  what  we  have 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  cooperation  in  Clinton  county.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  done  more  or  less  cooperative  work  in  the 
way  of  purchasing  feeds  and  fertilizers,  but  I  feel  as  though 
our  greatest  achievement  along  this  line  has  been  in  inducing 
farmers  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  growing  and  marketing 
seed  potatoes. 

I  wish  to  outline  in  a  very  few  minutes  just  why  we  felt  the 
need  of  this  cooperative  movement.  After  I  had  been  in  Clinton 
county  long  enough  to  learn  conditions  I  could  see  that  potatoes 
was  one  of  our  best  cash  crops.  The  quality  of  the  stock  that  we 
were  producing  was  excellent.  After  considering  the  matter 
thoroughly  I  thought  we  should  put  our  energies  to  the  producing 
and  marketing  of  seed  potatoes.  Naturally,  the  first  step  in 
anything  of  this  sort  is  to  reach  out  and  see  if  there  is  a  prospee- 
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tive  market.  Upon  taking  up  the  matter  with  a  few  Farm  Bureau 
men  located  in  potato  sections  along  the  coast,  I  found  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  seed  stock  providing 
it  was  of  the  right  quality.  Bein^^  assured  of  thus*  fact,  our  next 
step  was  to  produce  the  right  kind  of  potatoes  free  from  disease 
and  true  to  type. 

Our  first  sales  were  made  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1913.  Al- 
though the  sales  for  that  season  only  amounted  to  something  like 
six  thousand  bushels,  it  opened  up  a  market  that  promises  well. 

We  were  successful  in  getting  large  potato  growers  located  in 
the  potato  section  along  the  coast  to  visit  this  section  and  inspect 
the  potatoes  as  they  were  being  dug.  This  was  our  first  step  in 
marketing.  After  the  first  trial  order  of  two  cars  had  reached  its 
destination  we  began  to  receive  more  inquiries  for  potatoes  of 
the  same  quality.  It  was  at  this  time  that  we  began  to  feel  the 
need  of  cooperation  of  some  sort.  Thus  far,  we  had  had  no  team 
work  whatever.  It  had  been  done  by  individuals  working  along 
their  respective  lines. 

When  we  began  to  get  orders  for  several  carloads,  it  was  clearly 
evident  that  we  would  have  to  have  someone  to  look  after  the 
business,  name  prices,  and  attend  to  the  shipping.  So  it  was  in 
the  winter  of  1913-14  that  we  organized  our  Seed  Potato  Grow- 
ers' Association. 

At  the  time  the  association  was  organized  no  attempt  was  made 
to  have  a  large  membership.  In  fact,  we  were  not  desirous  of 
having  a  large  membership.  The  part  that  we  were  interested  in 
was  to  have  members  who  realized  the  importance  of  producing 
first-class  potatoes  true  to  type  and  free  from  disease. 

Our  constitution  and  by-laws  are  as  simple  as  we  could  make 
them  and  have  them  effective.  We  have  a  board  of  directors  and 
a  secretary-treasurer  who  is  really  the  manager.  The  board  of 
directors  gave  the  secretary-treasurer  power  to  transact  business 
for  the  association  subject  to  its  approval. 

After  we  had  formed  the  association  we  then  had  something 
definite  on  which  to  build  future  plans.  The  first  step  was  to 
inspect  the  seed  potatoes  that  were  to  be  planted  in  the  spring 
of  1914.     This  inspection  had  to  do  with  the  type  and  freedom 
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from  disease.  We  were  anxious  to  have  the  type  that  the  differ- 
ent members  were  gi'owing  uniform,  so  that  if  eight  or  ten  dif- 
ferent farmers  should  load  one  car  the  tubers  would  look  as 
though  they  all  came  from  the  same  field.  This,  of  course,  meant 
that  we  should  have  a  competent,  disinterested  person  do  the 
inspection  work.  Each  member  of  the  association  before  he 
planted  his  potatoes  was  quite  familiar  with  the  type  desired.  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  type  of  potatoes  produced 
in  the  fall  of  1914  was  far  more  uniform  than  anything  we  had 
previously  produced.  During  the  growing  season  the  fields  of  the 
members  of  the  association  were  visited  by  a  disinterested  party 
and  inspected.  This  inspection  had  to  do  with  freedom  from 
disease  and  trueness  to  type. 

Before  the  potatoes  were  harvested  in  the  fall  the  weak  or 
otherwise  inferior  hills  were  discarded.  Then,  at  the  time  of 
digging,  the  hills  that  were  not  up  to  the  standard  either  in 
type  or  other  respects,  were  also  removed.  This  gave  us  a  very 
high  quality  of  potatoes  to  put  upon  the  market. 

Quality  has  been  foremost  all  the  time.  The  association  has 
not  tried  to  advance  the. price  beyond  what  was  reasonable.  We 
have  felt  that  there  is  a  class  of  growers  who  are  willing  to  buy 
the  seed  we  are  producing,  and  pay  us  for  the  pains  we  are 
taking,  just  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  find  it. 

What  has  been  accomplished  in  Clinton  county  in  the  way  of 
organizing  to  produce  a  crop  of  high  quality,  can  easily  be  done 
'  in  other  counties  that  produce  other  crops.  It  is  my  belief  that 
scarcely  a  county  exists  that  does  not  have  one  crop  it  could  well 
specialize  on  and  make  a  united  effort  to  improve  its  quality  and 
market  conditions.  As  I  see  it,  the  great  danger  in  cooperation 
is  for  groups  of  farmers  to  organize  before  they  have  some  cooper- 
ative work  to  do.  In  our  own  work  in  Clinton  county  we  did  not 
think  of  organizing  until  we  had  some  definite  piece  of  work 
mapped  out  for  the  organization. 

Although  there  are  many  defects  in  the  organization  that  we 
have  perfected,  I  feel  as  though  it  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 
From  the  orders  that  we  have  received  this  year  and  are  receiv- 
ing constantly,  I  am  confident  that  it  should  grow  stronger  and 
stronger  with  each  season's  work. 
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COOPERATION  IN  SELLING  LIVE  STOCK 

H.  E.  Babcock 

My  experience  in  cooperative  selling  has  been  practically  con- 
fined to  pure-bred  live  stock,  and  even  then  the  proposition  is 
more  of  an  advertising  one  than  an  actual  selling  one.  In  Tomp- 
kins county  the  work  of  advertising  pure-bred  live  stock,  in  order 
to  create  a  market  for  it,  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Tompkins 
County  Breeders'  Association  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Farm  Bureau  Manager.  The  best  statement  of  the  history  and 
aims  of  this  association  follows : 

"  The  Tompkins  County  Breeders'  Association  was  formed 
during  the  spring  of  1911,  with  eighty-two  charter  members,  and 
was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  a  talk  on  '  Community  Breeding ' 
given  by  Professor  E.  S.  sSavage  of  the  Department  of  Animal 
Husbandry  at  Cornell  University,  before  a  farmers'  meeting  at 
Waterburg,  X.  Y.,  during  the  winter  of  1910-1911.  The  growth 
of  the  association  has  been  steady  and  healthy  up  to  the  present 
time,  when  there  are  about  two  hundred  members. 

"  The  object  of  the  association  is  ^  to  promote  the  breeding  and 
improvement  of  high-grade  and  pure-bred  live  stock  in  Tomp- 
kins County,  and  to  aid  its  members  in  buying,  breeding  and 
selling  first-class  animals.' 

"  The  Tompkins  County  Breeders'  Journal,  a  little  magazine 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  better  farming  is  published  monthly 
by  the  association,  and  has  a  circulation  of  about  800  copies. 
An  up-to-date  list  of  pure-bred  animals  for  sale  by  members  of 
the  association  is  printed  in  it  each  month.  This  publication 
is  sent  to  subscribers  for  twenty-five  cents  per  year. 

"  The  Tompkins  County  Breeders'  Association  has  secured  a 
Farm  Bureau  for  Tompkins  county.  In  return  for  the  support 
rendered  the  Farm  Bureau  by  the  Breeders'  Association,  the  Farm 
Bureau  Manager  acts  as  editor  of  the  Breeders'  Journal  and  over- 
sees the  sales  department  of  the  association." 

From  the  above  statements  you  will  see  that  the  association 
'^.mbraces  breeders  of  all  kinds  of  live  stock  and  that  a  large  part 
of  its  work  is  educational  rather  than  commercial.  Mr.  Tillson 
pointed  out  to  you  how  it  was  necessary  to  standardize  county 
seed  potatoes  before  there  was  a  market  for  them.  It  has  been 
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just  as  necessary  to  standardize  Tompkins  county  pure-bred  live 
stock  as  it  was  Clinton  county  seed  potatoes,  only  the  process  has 
been  a  longer  one  and  infinitely  more  diflS.cult. 

In  fact,  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  association's  life,  prac- 
tically no  stock  was  sold.  As  a  result  of  the  cooperative  adver- 
tising that  is  done  through  the  Breeders'  Journal  and  the  National 
Agricultural  papers,  last  year  such  business  ranged  from  $8,000 
to  $10,000,  not  including  the  animals  sold  at  the  first  annual  con- 
signment sale. 

There  were  two  reasons  why  this  business  could  be  done.  In 
the  first  place,  the  period  of  education  and  standardization  had 
been  gone  through ;  second,  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Breed- 
ers' Association  with  the  Tompkins  County  Farm  Bureau,  the 
partial  service  of  a  man  whose  time  and  energies  were  paid  to 
work  for  the  farmers  of  the  county,  were  secured,  and  this  meant 
that  more  efficient  work  would  be  done.  It  goes  back  to  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  all  cooperative  work,  namely,  that  where 
real  service  is  rendered  there  must  be  adequate  remuneration. 

The  present  status  of  the  association  is  better  than  ever  before. 
It  ended  the  year  with  $1,100  in  the  treasury,  with  the  full  equip- 
ment for  carrying  on  its  work,  and  with  a  reputation  and  good  will 
established  through  four  years  of  patient  and  honest  dealings, 
that  cannot  help  but  be  invaluable  to  its  members  in  the  years  to 
come. 

RESULTS  OF  COOPERATION  IN  THE  OTSEGO  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU 

Floyd  S.  Barlow  , 

After  holding  a  series  of  '*  get  acquainted  meetings  "  through- 
out the  county,  upon  my  arrival  last  winter,  I  was  able  to  plan  a 
campaign  for  soil  and  crop  improvement.  This  included  the  use 
of  lime,  acid  phosphate,  legumes  and  stable  manure. 

Since  from  $3.80  to  $6  per  ton  was  being  paid  for  ground  lime- 
stone and  the  need  of  it  was  imperative,  we  turned  our  attention 
in  that  direction.  With  the  help  of  Assistant  State  Dire(»tor  H. 
E.  Babcock,  we  induced  the  A.  L.  Xorton  Stone  Company  of 
Cobleskill  to  deliver  in  car  lots  directly  to  farmers,  for  $1.65  per 
ton,  at  the  mill.  The  delivered  price  at  Rewards,  the  nearest 
station  in  our  county  to  Cobleskill,  is  $2.05,  and  at  Unadilla  and 
Cooperstown,  the  furthest  points,  $2.25. 
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The  Otsego  &  Herkimer  Kailroad,  which  traverses  the  central 
part  of  the  county,  was  prevailed  upon  to  install  a  lime  grinder 
at  their  quarry  near  Richfield  Springs,  and  they  are  now  deliver- 
ing at  any  farm  along  the  line  with  side  dump  cars,  or  at  the  sta- 
tions in  box  cars,  at  $2.25  to  $2.40  per  ton. 

The  Norton  Stone  Company  began  delivering  at  this  price 
about  the  first  of  May,  and  the  trolley  company  on  October  first. 
On  January  first  there  had  been  reported  to  us  the  sale  of  1,(>81 
tons  of  the  limestone,  at  an  approximate  saving  of  $2,000. 

When  lime  and  phosphate  are  used  we  can  successfully  grow 
clover  and  winter  vetch,  and  in  some  sections  of  the  county  alfalfa. 
In  almost  every  instance  marked  results  were  secured  when 
the  seed  was  inoculated.     We  are  endeavoring  to  get  our  men  in 
the  habit  of  digging  up  leguminous  plants  to  see  if  the  nodules 
are  there ;  and  if  not,  learn  why  not,  and  see  that  they  get  there. 
We  plan  to  do  some  cooperative  work  next  year  along  the  line 
of  buying  seeds  —  to  get  quality,  to  see  that  it  is  northern  grown, 
and  to  obtain  a  price  that  will  encourage  the  paying  of  cash.     In 
all  probability  the  business  will  be  done  through  our  local  deal- 
ers.    We  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  men  are  a  necessity,  and 
if  we  can  work  with  them  to  our  mutual  benefit,  more  will  be  done 
for  the  community  than  could  be  if  an  attempt  were  made  at 
elimination. 

Cooperative  work  which  bids  fair  to  accomplish  much  has  been 
launched  by  the  organization  of  a  Ilolstein  and  a  Guernsey  club, 
which  embrace  the  county.  Both  have  adopted  schemes  of  adver- 
tising. The  Holstein  club  now  represents  over  2,000  cattle,  three- 
fifths  of  which  are  registered. 

While  the  work  we  are  doing  with  stable  manure  has  no  bearing 
on  cooperation,  it  is  one  of  the  important  phases  of  our  plan  for 
soil  and  crop  improvement.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to 
all  rules,  but  our  general  recommendation  is  that  manure  shall  be 
applied  as  a  top  dressing  to  meadows  in  eix  —  or  eight-load  quanti- 
ties. We  still  have  many  men  using  fifteen  to  twenty  loads  per 
acre,  and  plowing  it  under  for  corn. 

The  time  price  for  acid  phosphate,  first  payment  December, 
was  $1  per  unit. 

We  have  sixty-seven  Farm  Bureau  committeemen.  Thev  have 
been  working  with  me  at  our  general  meetings  to  pool  orders  for 
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car  lots  of  this  phosphate.  The  committeemen  in  the  town  of 
Edmeston  called  a  meeting  and  conducted  it  without  my  assist- 
ance, at  which  orders  were  secured  for  fifty  tons  of  phosphate 
and  140  tons  of  burned  lime. 

Our  plan  has  been  to  put  the  business  in  the  hands  of  a  local 
dealer  or  fertilizer  agent.  A  date  was  set  at  which  time  the 
money  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  agent,  after  which  he  notified 
me  of  the  number  of  tons  wanted  and  the  bank  on  which  draft 
should  be  drawn.  Those  who  failed  to  pay  were  simply  for- 
gotten. 

The  delivery  price  was  $11.85  per  ton,  50  per  cent,  of  which 
went  to  the  man  who  handled*  the  goods.  The  plan  seems  to  have 
worked  well.  There  were  348  tons  delivered  by  December  first 
at  a  saving  of  $1,444,  and  orders  are  now  being  taken  for  nine 
cars,  which  will  bring  the  total  tonage  well  over  500. 

A  little  figuring  showed  the  men  that  they  could  borrow  money 
for  nine  months  at  6  per  cent.,  so  they  could  pay  cash  and  save 
29  per  cent,  on  the  money  by  not  buying  at  a  time  price. 

The  Guernsey  club  has  plans  under  way  for  the  purchase  of  a 
carload  of  bred  females. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  organization  of  a  Jersey 
Club  ancj  a  Sheep  Breeders'  Association.  We  are  insisting  that 
definite  undertakings  be  begun  at  the  outset,  and  that  each  mem- 
ber contribute  his  share  of  time  and  thought. 

WORK  OF  THE  CORTLAND  COUNTY  FARM  BUREAU 

E.  H.  Forristall 

The  Cortland  County  Farm  Hureau  was  organized  in  January, 
1913,  with  a  committee  of  seven  men.  The  present  manager  was 
secured,  and  reported  for  duty  February  24,  following.  There 
was  no  paid  membership  and  no  one  in  the  several  towns  to  whom 
to  look  for  cooperation.  But  thanks  to  the  grange  people  we  were 
given  a  welcome,  and  succeeded  in  making  quite  a  satisfactory 
preliminarv  survey  of  the  countv  as  a  whole.  A  farm  survev  of 
the  township  of  Homer  gave  definite  data  for  the  outline  of  our 
projects. 

The  production  of  hay  by  the  use  of  lime  at  the  time  of  seed- 
ing, also  the  top  dressing  of  meadows  with  chemicals,  has  proved 
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very  practical  and  remunerative.  In  the  town  of  Solon  an  ap- 
plication of  800  pounds  of  Solvay  hydrated  lime  per  acre  on  hill 
land,  at  the  time  of  seeding  down  with  oats  as  a  nurse  crop,  gave 
the  following  year  a  net  increase  of  4,229  pounds  of  cured  hay 
per  acre.  Incidentally,  through  our  influence  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, there  were  purchased  by  the  farmers  of  Cortland  county 
3,000  tons  of  lime  in  1914.  An  application  of  chemicals  — 
nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate  and  potash,  costing  $6.44  per  acre 
—  gave  an  average  net  increase  of  4,092  pounds  cured  hay  per 
acre.  Seventy-eight  farmers  of  Cortland  county  cooperated  in 
the  use  of  twenty  carloads  of  chemicals  in  1914,  as  against  one 
carload  in  1913. 

We  have  held  demonstrations  in  pruning  and  spraying  apple 
trees,  assisted  b^  the  Department  of  Pomology  of  the  New  York 
State  College.  Through  our  eiforts,  directly  and  otherwise,  over 
10,000  apple  trees  were  sprayed  in  1914. 

The  farm  survey  of  Homer  showed  that  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  sales  of  farm  produce  came  from  cash  crops.  One  project 
was  to  increase  the  labor  income  by  increasing  such  sales.  Be- 
cause of  our  natural  potato  soil,  high  elevation,  cool  climate  and 
heavy  average  rainfall,  the  potato  crop  was  selected.  A  Potato 
Growers'  Association  was  organized  in  1914  with  twenty-three 
momliers.  The  membership  has  lately  been-  increased  to  thirty. 
The  members  pledged  theniselvefe-  to  grow  potatoes  true  to  name 
and  free  from  disease ;  and  to  grade  to  a  standard  and  stand  for 
inspection  from  planting  of  seed  to  shipment  of  potatoes.  A  great 
deal  of  data  has  been  collected  and  put  in  form  for  the  members. 
Several  are  practicing  hill  selection  and  carrying  on  the  tuber 
unit  experiments. 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  farm  home.  Eleven  canning  clubs 
in  as  many  districts  have  been  organized;  also  a  poultry  club, 
pig  club,  potato  club,  com  club  and  garden  clubs,  all  among  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  county.  The  members  of  the  canning  clubs 
comprise  both  women  and  girls.  We  have  had  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  Home  Economics  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Vegetable  Gardening  of  the  New  York  State  College. 

Statistics  of  office  and  other  work  in  1914:  We  have  received 
2,100  telephone  calls  at  the  office;  1,400  business  calls,  and  have 
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written  3,735  letters.  Twenty-seven  circular  letters,  3,500 
copies,  have  been  mailed  out.  We  have  addressed  eighty-six 
meetings,  with  a  total  attendance  of  5,949,  and  have  visited  467 
farms. 

One  Farmers'  Week  was  held  in  March  and  a  Farmers'  Week 
and  Agricultural  Carnival  in  November. 

We  have  endeavored  to  work  with  groups  of  people  rather  than 
with  individuals,  and  to  encourage  people  to  help  themselves. 

The  President:  This  subject  of  Farm  Bureaus  is  open  for 
a  brief  discussion  if  anyone  has  anything  to  add  to  the  illumi- 
nating discussion  we  have  heard.  If  not,  we  have  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Marketing  and  Transportation,  which  really  should 
have  come  before  the  Farm  Bureau  speakers.  This  report  is  to 
be  made  by  Mr.  Ezra  A.  Tuttle. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MARKETING  AND  TRANSPORTATION 

Ezra  A.  Tuttle 

For  several  years  past  reports  have  been  made  to  this  society 
by  the  Committee  on  Marketing  and  Transportation,  and  recom- 
mendations have  been  made  for  a  better  system  of  marketing 
farm  produce  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  state,  and  principally 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  subject  is  one  that  has  enlisted 
the  active  interest  of  this  society,  and  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject has  been  earnest  and  useful.  We  have  set  in  motion,  directly 
or  indirectly,  certain  agencies  and  activities  to  help  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem.  Numerous  conferences  have  been  held  to 
discuss  the  general  subject  of  food  distribution. 

The  State  of  New  York  created  by  law  a  commission  to.  in- 
vcstigate  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  food  production,  transportation 
and  distribution.  That  commission  did  valuable  work  and  made 
a  valuable  report.  Conferences  have  been  held  on  the. subject  of 
cooperation,  the  formation  of  local  cooperative  societies  and  of 
a  central  cooperative  society.  A  law  has  been  passed  creating 
the  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Organization,  and  work  has  been  done 
throughout  the  state  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  cooperative 
societies  for  both  buying  and  selling.  The  State  Grange  is  com- 
mitted to  the  idea  of  cooperative  organizations  among  producers 
and  to  a  better  system  of  marketing  than  now  exists.    Much  time 
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and  tboYight  has  been  given  to  devising  a  general  plan  for  food 
distribution,  especially  in  the  City  of  New  York,  which  is  the 
great  market  for  the  farm  produce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as 
well  as  for  other  sections.  This  plan  has  been  fairly  digested, 
has  been  criticised  from  every  angle,  and  a  conclusion  has  been 
reached  by  the  process  of  elimination  of  the  things  that  were  not 
feasible  and  by  an  examination  of  existing  conditions.  A  con- 
structive plan  for  a  scientific,  economic  system  of  food  distribu- 
tion which  would  answer  the  requirements  of  the  whole  city  of 
New  York,  and  which  is  applicable  to  all  the  towns  and  cities 
of  the  state,  has  been  elaborated. 

The  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets,  created  by  law  last 
spring,  is  fortunate  in  having  as  its  commissioner  the  president 
of  this  society.  His  appointment  is  a  marked  example  of  the 
place  seeking  the  man  and  not  the  man  seeking  the  place.  It  is 
absolutely  nonpolitical,  and  the  organization  and  operation  of 
this  department  will  be  strictly  on  business-like  principles  with 
the  sole  purpose  of  serving  to  the  very  best  possible  advantage, 
the  producers  of  the  state  and  the  consumers  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  this  state. 

This  department  asks  for  and  hopes  to  receive  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  every  department  and  of  all  the  people  of  this  state, 
of  the  grange  as  the  oldest  and  largest  farmers'  organization,  and 
of  all  cooperative  societies  and  farmers'  organizations.  It  is  only 
with  this  cooperation  that  the  department  will  be  able  to  proceed 
in  bringing  about  the  benefits  which  it  sees  so  clearly  are  within 
the  reach  of  producers  and  consumers  in  this  state. 

The  general  plan  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
department  in  the  city  of  New  York  is  substantially  as  follows, 
but  mav  be  modified  in  details: 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  cost  of  living  is  too  high,  and  all  pro- 
ducers agree  that  the  rewards  for  labor  and  expense  of  produc- 
tion are  too  low.  Even  a  superficial  study  of  the  problem  will 
convince  anyone  that  the  trouble  lies  somewhere  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.  There  are  too  many  middlemen,  too 
many  speculators,  too  many  handlers,  too  many  cartages,  too 
many  retailers,  too  many  deliveries,  too  much  waste.  Conditions 
in  New  York  City  are  not  the  result  of  intelligent  planning,  but 
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are  the  result  of  no  planning.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  food- 
stuffs for  the  whole  metropolitan  district  is  received  on  the  lower 
west  side  of  Manhattan  Island  below  Fourteenth  street.  This 
necessarily  produces  great  congestion,  great  delay  in  distribution, 
long  hauls  to  all  other  sections,  often  transshipment,  exposure  to 
unfavorable  weather  conditions,  deterioration  in  quality,  and 
extra  profits  and  charges  every  time  the  stuff  changes  hands  or  is 
stored  or  moved.  An  effort  is  being  made  now  by  the  city  offi- 
cials to  overcome  these  serious  difficulties  and  bring  producers 
and  consumers  into  direct  business  relations,  but  the  open  mar- 
kets do  not  meet  the  requirements.  They,  however,  have  educa- 
tional value,  and  this  crude  beginning  may  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  necessary  permanent  receiving  terminals,  storage 
warehouses  and  retail  food  stores. 

Let  us  analyze  the  subject  and  ascertain  the  causes  of  failure 
and  the  requisites  for  success.  In  the  first  place  nearly  all  the 
stuff  handled  in  the  open  markets  arrives  in  the  city  in  the  old 
way,  and  has  been  received  and  handled  by  the  same  lot  of  com- 
mission men,  jobbers  and  speculators,  and  finally  is  offered  for 
sale  in  the  markets  by  push-cart  men  and  peddlers.  The  stuff  is 
often  of  poor  quality,  injured  by  time  and  exposure,  there  are  no 
sanitary  safeguards,  no  proper  arrangement,  grading  or  classifica- 
tion, no  system,  no  trained  experts  to  put  the  business  on  a  scien- 
tific, economic  basis,  and  no  financial  foundation.  The  farmers 
have  been  invited  to  bring  in  their  stuff  and  sell  it  direct  to  the 
consumers.  This  sounds  fine,  but  all  the  stuff  raised  by  the  farm- 
ers within  driving  distance  of  these  markets  is  only  a  "  drop  in 
the  bucket "  in  comparison  with  the  amount  required  to  feed 
New  York. 

Then,  again,  the  farmer  or  gardener  is  not  a  trained  mer- 
chant. He  has  no  business  trying  to  retail  his  produce.  He  is 
a  producer  and  his  place  is  on  the  farm.  He  cannot  afford  to 
drive  all  night  —  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty-five  miles  —  with  a  load, 
and  spend  all  the  next  day  trying  to  sell  in  twopenny  lots  from  his 
wagon  with  no  chance  to  properly  arrange,  classify  and  display 
his  goods,  and  then  drive  home  the  next  night. 

Think  of  the  life!  What  could  the  man  do  who  had  50  to 
200  barrels  of  cauliflower  that  must  be  cut  and  sold  in  a  day  or 
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two?  It  will  not  keep.  How  about  the  man  with  1,000  barrels 
of  apples  or  pears,  or  baskets  of  peaches  or  grapes,  or  10,000 
bushels  of  potatoes  or  tons  of  cabbage,  or  large  quantities  of  other 
produce  that  must  be  harvested  and  disposed  of  without  delay? 
Think  of  stormy  weather,  rain  and  cold  and  snow ;  and  then  think 
of  the  open  markets.  Again,  how  are  the  people  to  be  served  after 
the  few  months  of  nearby  harvest  are  past  i  Are  we  to  settle  back 
into  the  old  rut  of  middlemen,  jobbers,  wholesalers,  speculators, 
cold  storage  and  high  prices  to  the  consumer,  and  the  thirty-five- 
cent  dollar  to  the  producers  ? 

•The  first  requisite  of  a  successful  and  permanent  solution  of 
the  problem  of  food  distribution  is  *the  establishment  of  receiving 
terminals  along  the  water  front  of  all  five  boroughs  of  Greater 
Xew  York.  There  should  be  three  or  four  on  the  North  river; 
three  or  four  on  the  East  river  for  Manhattan ;  three  or  four  in 
Brooklyn,  and  one  or  more  in  the  Bronx,  in  Queens  and  in  Rich- 
mond. These  should  be  so  located  that  cars  could  be  run  directly 
into  the  terminals  from  the  railroads  or  from  car  floats,  and 
should  be  distributed  so  as  to  be  most  convenient  to  the  consum- 
ing public  to  avoid  long  hauls  to  the  retail  stores.  These  terminals 
should  be  large  enough  to  discharge  many  carloads  of  stuff  at  one 
time  on  the  ground  floor,  with  proper  platform,  trucking  spaces 
and  elevators.  The  buildings  should  be  seven  or  eight  stories 
high  with  cold  storage  and  general  storage  equipment.  The  top 
story  should  be  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  surplus  stock  or 
goods  liable  to  waste  by  deterioration. 

To  these  various  terminals  the  general  food  supply  of  the  city 
should  be  directed  by  intelligent  management  to  meet  the  ^require- 
ments of  each  section.  This  arrangement  would  distribute  the 
bulk  of  food  stuff,  upon  its  arrival,  to  the  approximate  sections  of 
consumption,  and  would  avoid  the  congestion,  delay,  long  hauls, 
injury  to  many  products  from  exposure,  numerous  middlemen's 
profits  and  incidental  expenses  now  involved  in  focusing  the  re- 
ceipts of  nearly  all  food  stuffs  on  the  lower  west  side  of  Man- 
hattan Island. 

These  receiving  terminals  should  not  be  used  as  retail  markets. 
It  is  absurd  to  expect  housewives  generally  to  go  long  distances, 
and  especially  into  undesirable  localities,  to  purchase  daily  sup- 
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plies.  Receiving,  warehousiug,  manufacturing  and  wholesaling 
should  be  located  on  the  water  front  or  convenient  to  railroads  or 
docks.  Eetail  food  stores  should  be  located  where  the  people  live. 
The  city  should  provide  these  receiving  terminals  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole  city,  quite  as  important  as  the 
water  supply,  rapid  transit,  and  many  other  public  enterprise:^, 
practically  beyond  private  capital.  The  investment  by  the  city 
would  be  self-sustaining,  as  private  capital  can  be  found  to  oper- 
ate the  business  and  pay  adequate  rentals. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  first  requisite  for  a  scientific, 
successful,  permanent  system  of  markets  for  Greater  New  York 
is  the  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  receiving  terminals 
with  storage  and  manufacturing  facilities;  that  those  receiving 
terminals  should  be  properly  distributed  in  all  the  boroughs,  so 
that  food  stuffs  could  be  brought  close  to  the  consuming  public 
with  the  initial  shipment. 

AVe  will  now  consider  the  retail  distribution  of  food.  The  citv 
should  be  divided  into  districts  containing  from  30,000  to  50,000 
population,  according  to  the  density,  and  in  about  the  center  of 
each  district  there  should  be  located  a  large,  well-lighted,  prop- 
erly-constructed department  food  store,  with  every  modern  ap- 
pliance and  sanitary  safeguard.  The  interior  should  be  arranged 
in  compartments  for  the  proper  grading,  classifying  and  hand- 
ling to  advantage  all  goods  assigned  to  each  department.  All 
modem  labor-saving  devices  should  be  installed,  to  secure  the 
greatest  economy  and  efficiency.  The  place  should  be  clean,  or- 
derly and  attractive.  Each  department  should  be  under  the 
charge  of  a  trained  expert  in  his  line,  and  he  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  results.  The  whole  store  should  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  competent  manager.  No  misrepresentation  of  goods 
should  be  tolerated,  and  prices  for  the  same  grade  of  goods  should 
be  the  same  in  all  the  district  food  stores  throughout  the  city. 
Grades  should  be  standardized  and  uniform.  All  kinds  of  food 
stuffs  to  be  found  in  the  city  at  any  season  of  the  year  should  be 
carried  in  every  store,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  shopping. 
Deliveries  should  be  made  at  stated  times,  regularly,  and  ne\er 
outside  the  boundary  lines  of  the  district  served  by  a  particular 
store.     A  small  charge  based  on  weight  or  bulk  should  be  made 
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to  encourage  the  taking  home  of  small  purchases.  Do  not  send  a 
man  and  horse  a  mile  to  deliver  a  yeast  cake  or  a  loaf  of  bread. 
Hundreds  of  thousand  of  dollars  are  wasted  now  in  frequent,  dis- 
tant, and  highly  multiplied  deliveries  by  rivals  in  trade.  The 
condition  is  woefully  chaotic. 

Supplies  for  these  department  food  stores  would  be  received 
daily  from  the  receiving  terminals  on  the  requisition  of  the  expert 
buyer  for  each  store.  The  wholesale  price  should  be  as  low  as 
possible,  having  due  regard  for  the  producer.  The  retail  price 
should  be  the  cost  plus  the  expense  of  doing  the  business,  as  no 
private  gain  should  be  permitted.  The  operations  should  be  con- 
ducted on  the  cooperative  plan,  so  that  every  producer  and  every 
consumer  would  share  in  all  the  profits  as  specified  in  the  co- 
operative corporation  law  passed  in  1913,  and  the  capital  in- 
vested would  receive  only  6  per  cent,  as  specified  in  said  law. 
This  system  would  absolutely  do  away  with  fraud,  deceit  and 
misrepresentation  to  either  producer  or  consumer.  The  whole 
business  would  be  their  business,  conducted  by  experts  for  them, 
under  economic  conditions. 

I  realize  that  the  plan  is  large  and  will  require  much  capital, 
but  the  business  of  feeding  Xew  York  is  a  large  business,  and, 
like  the  river,  goes  on  forever.  There  is  no  use  of  going  wrong 
because  it  seems  hard  to  begin  to  go  right.  The  State  Food  In- 
vestigation Commission  reported  two  years  ago  that  under  a 
proper  system  of  food  distribution  the  consumers  in  New  York 
City  would  save  from  $60,000,000  to  $100,000,000  every  year. 
Think  of  it !  Save  five  times  as  much  every  year  as  it  would  cost 
to  establish  once  for  iall  time  a  proper  system. 

The  enormous  waste  of  food  products,  both  in  the  country  and 
the  city,  is  a  great  economic  blunder.  Thousands  of  tons  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  are  left  in  the  field  to  perish  —  most  of  it  good, 
wholesome  food  —  simply  because  under  present  conditions  there 
is  no  way  of  marketing  it  for  enough  to  pay  for  labor,  packages, 
transportation  and  sale.  Nothing  is  done  to  stimulate  demand 
by  consumers  by  lowering  prices  at  retail  and  giving  wide  pub- 
licity to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  surplus  to  be  had  cheap. 
The  retail  store  sells  lima  bean^  at  fifteen  cents  per  quart  when 
the  commission  man  sells  for  the  farmer  at  thirty,  forty  or  fifty 
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cents  per  bushel,  which  is  about  one-half  of  the  cost  of  harvesting 
and  sending  to  market.  Cauliflower  retails  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
cents  per  head,  when  a  barrel  of  twenty  to  /twenty-five  heads  sells 
in  Washington  street  for  seventy-five  cents  to  $1.  The  same  is 
true  of  many  other  articles.  Last  year  a  medium-sized  head  of 
cabbage  retailed  for  ten  cents,  when  the  price  in  the  country  was 
$25  to  $30  per  ton,  but  the  year  before  the  retail  price  was  the 
same,  and  in  the  country  cabbage  would  sell  for  only  $2  per  ton 
f.  0.  b.,  and  hundreds  of  carloads  rotted  on  the  ground.  It  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  something  is  wrong. 

Another  great  waste  occurs  in  the  city  by  reason  of  periodic 
^*  gluts  ^[  in  the  market,  and  the  spoiling  of  perishable  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  retail  stores.  Go  along  Washington  and  West 
streets  and  along  the  docks  and  the  marginal  street  from  Fulton 
to  Canal  and  above,  and  see  the  tons  of  food  stuiT  wasted  and 
dumped.  Observe  the  barrels  and  garbage  cans  taken  daily  from 
every  grocery  and  from  other  food  stores.  The  food  wasted  in 
Xew  York  City  would  feed  nearly  half  the  people.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, this  side  of  famine,  to  stop  all  this  waste,  but  a  large  por- 
tion can  be  saved.  I  shall  speak  of  the  country  later,  but  now  I 
wi&h  to  show  how  much  may  be  done  in  the  city,  under  a  proper 
system  of  marketing,  to  prevent  waste. 

I  have  indicated  that  on  the  top  door  of  every  receiving  ter- 
minal and  storage  warehouse  there  should  be  a  manufacturing 
plant,  fully  equipped  with  the  most  modern  appliances  for  can- 
ning, preserving,  salting,  pickling  and  otherwise  saving  and  con- 
serving all  wholesome  food  that  comes  to  the  city.  If  it  comes 
in  such  quantities  that  current  demand  will  not  absorb  it,  put  it 
in  storage  or  send  it  at  once  into  the  factory.  Or,  if  it  be  in  such 
tender  condition  that  it  will  not  stand  offering  at  retail,  send  it 
to  the  factory.  Each  day  when  the  trucks  make  the  deliveries 
from  the  receiving  terminals  to  the  retail  department  food  stores, 
let  all  products  that  are  not  in  prime  condition  to  sell  at  retail 
be  put  onto  the  trucks  and  returned  to  the  factory.  In  this  way 
gluts  will  be  prevented,  all  wholesome  food  will  be  properly  manu- 
factured and  saved,  and  only  fresh,  prime  food  will  be  offered  at 
retail.  These  manufactured  products  will  go  from  the  factory 
into  storage  and  into  the  retail  stores  for  sale  the  same  as  though 
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they  came  from  factories  in  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  or  any  other 
section  of  the  country.  In  a  great  center  like  New  York  these 
factories  would  be  run  all  year  round,  as  there  would  be  a  con- 
stant supply  of  material  focused  here  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  from  foreign  countries.  This  would  not  hold  true  in 
smaller  towns,  but  much  can  be  done  there  and  in  the  country  to 
prevent  waste. 

I  have  spoken  of  saving  waste,  particularly  in  New  York  City, 
by  having  properly  equipped  manufacturing  plants  located  on 
the  top  floors  of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  receiving  terminals,  where 
all  food  stuff  liable  to  waste  by  deterioration,  and  all  surplus, 
can  properly  be  manufactured  and  saved. 

Now  I  wish  to  show  you  how  the  whole  system  of  marketing 
and  manufacturing  surplus  can  be  applied  to  the  entire  country. 
In  every  city  and  large  village  the  receiving  terminal  is  the  first 
requisite,  but  in  small  towns  a  single  building  of  proper  size, 
properly  located,  will  serve  as  a  receiving  terminal,  retail  food 

store  and  factorv.  It  would  be  the  whole  svbtem  condensed  to  meet 

I'  « 

the  local  requirements,  but  still  complete  in  all  essentials.     At 
such  a  terminal  all  food  stuffs  produced  locally  could  be  properly 
sorted  and  prepared  for  the  local  retail  trade,  the  surplus  of  mar- 
ketable produce  could  be  graded,  packed  and  shipped  to  the  best 
available   market   in   carload  lots,   and   the   unmarketable  stuff 
manufactured  on  the  premises.    It  would  not  be  necessary  to  have 
a  factory  in  every  village  in  connection  with  the  receiving  termi- 
nal and  retail  store,  but  one  could.be  located  most  conveniently 
for  other  towns,  within  a  radius  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  to  send 
their  produce  for  manufacture.     This  would  save  expense  of 
building  and  equipment  in  every  small  town  and  would  furnish 
the  means  of  saving  all  wholesale  food  products  in  the  territory, 
and  give  employment  to  many  people.     The  great  advantage  of 
the  system  would  be  that  the  receiving  terminal  would  furnish  a 
local  focusing  point  for  all  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, the  local  demands  could  be  met  by  the  retail  department,  and 
the  surplus  could  be  properly  graded,  packed  and  shipped  in  car- 
load lots,  all  of  which  is  now  impossible  with  the  unorganized 
individual  producers.    It  would  likewise  supply  the  local  demand 
at  retail,  instead  of  having  local  products  sent  by  the  individual 
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producer  to  a  distant  market  to  be  sold  and  handled  by  several 
middlemen,  and  then  reshipped  to  the  locality  where  it  was  pro- 
duced to  supply  the  retail  trade,  as  is  often  done  under  existing 
conditions. 

The  system  necessarily  involves  cooperation,  and  cooperation 
will  be  the  salvation  of  the  farmers,  and  will  solve  the  problem 
of  the  high  cost  of  living.  It  will  bring  producers  and  con- 
sumers into  direct  business  relations,  and  cut  out  middlemen  and 
all  profits  except  those  that  accrue  to  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers. The  business  will  be  handled  by  experts,  who  have  no 
selfish  interests  to  serve,  but  simply  act  as  the  paid  agents  of  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  to  perform  the  work  of  distribution  in  the 
simplest,  most  direct  and  most  economical  maimer  possible. 

The  President:  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  Mr. 
Tuttle's  recommendations? 

Mr.  Schriver  :  This  is  a  very  exhaustive  paper  on  an  exhaust- 
less  subject.  The  question  that  disturbs  my  equilibrium  in  think- 
ing is,  —  how  he  is  going  to  make  it  work?  It  would  be  a 
delightful  situation  if  it  was  only  in  working  order  and  running 
now,  but  how  are  we  going  to  get  that  beautiful  picture  into 
practice.  I  am  ready,  and  I  think  we  are  all  ready,  to  endorse 
the  paper,  because  it  presents  in  a  very  elaborate,  intelligent  and 
yet  concise  way  the  thing  we  need. 

I  move  that  we  endorse  Mr.  Tuttle's  recommendations. 

Seconded. 

Mr.  Tuttle:  Before  that  motion  is  put  I  want  to  answer  in 
part  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Schriver.  The  Department 
of  Foods  and  Markets,  although  very  young  and  only  just  organ- 
ized, has  already  assurances  of  three  of  these  receiving  terminals 
of  ample  size,  with  cold  storage  and  dry  storage  capacity,  and  with 
manufacturing  facilities  located  very  satisfactorily  for  distribu- 
tion of  food  over  a  large  section  of  Xew  York  City,  and  part  of 
Brooklyn.  Efforts  will  be  made  almost  at  once,  just  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  progress  these  efforts,  to  have  the  retail  distribution 
provided  for.  We  realize  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  have  terminals, 
—  if  we  had  terminals  and  no  retail  outlet,  we  would  be  covered 
mountain  high  with  produce  in  forty-eight  hours  in  New  York 
City.     We  must  have  a  retail  outlet  provided  for  in  order  to 
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operate  a  terminal  warehouse.  This  is  the  ultimate  problem  to  be 
solved  in  New  York  city. 

Whether  large  distributing  stores,  as  indicated  in  that  paper, 
to  serve  30,000  or  40,000  people,  will  be  established,  or 
whether  the  retail  distributing  unit  will  be  smaller, — perhaps 
not  over  1,000  families  to  a  unit,  with  a  complete  food  store 
established  to  serve  these  1,000  families,  but  the  territory  abso- 
lutely covered,  so  that  each  unit  will  serve  its  locality  and  no  other 
—  has  not  been  definitely  determined.  This  will  save,  as  you  see, 
multiplicity  of  deliveries  and  much  expense.  These  retail  stores 
will  get  their  supplies  from  the  wholesale  receiving  terminals. 
These  terminal  markets  will  carry  in  stock  at  all  times  a  supply  of 
all  foodstuffs,  so  that  every  retail  store  will  have  on  hand  at  all 
times  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs.  The  housewife  going  to  one  of  these 
stores  can  get  her  entire  food  supply  from  one  store.  That  system, 
I  quite  agree,  is  a  big  problem.  My  friend  said  we  would  be  glad 
if  that  system  existed  today.  It  does  not,  and  will  not  exist  for 
a  year.  But  within  a  year  I  believe  the  farmers  of  this  state 
will  see  that  they  have  a  system  of  marketing  their  products 
in  New  York  City  that  is  scientific,  economical  and  cooperative. 

Dean  Cook:  I  want  to  recommend  this  paper.  It  is  the  most 
complete  and  exhaustive  report  of  a  situtation  we  understand, 
that  I  have  ever  listened  to.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Tuttle 
whether  this  plan  is  to  be  worked  out  by  the  municipality ;  whether 
it  is  to  become  a  New  York  City  problem  and  be  administered 
by  the  city  government,  or  by  Albany,  or  by  any  other  town,  or 
whether  it  is  expected  this  will  be  worked  out  by  corporate 
interests. 

Mr.  Tuttle  :  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  a  municipal  opera- 
tion. The  city  of  New  York  is  considering  at  the  present  time 
the  establishment  of  some  of  these  terminals  and  storfege  ware- 
houses —  one  particularly  at  the  Wallabout  Market  —  but  I  pre- 
sume that  everyone  knows  that  municipal  operations  move  slowly, 
and  state  operations  oftentimes  move  slowly. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  violating  no  confidence  in  saying  that 
the  New  York  Central  has  given  us  assurances  that  it  will  estab- 
lish for  us  just  such  a  warehouse  as  we  want  on  the  west  side  of 
Manhattan  Island,  about  34th  Street,  which  is  very  central,  where 
there  will  be  no  diffculty  whatever  in  receiving  carload  lots  from 
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the  New  York  Central  lines  and  from  other  lines  by  car  barge 
float  approaches. 

Another  terminal  which  we  have  been  given  assurances  will 
be  provided,  will  be  just  opposite  34th  Street  in  Long  Island  City, 
in  connection  with  the  Long  Island  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
freight  yards. 

We  have  also  assurances  from  the  Bush  Terminal  people  in 
south  Brooklyn  that  they  will  build  for  us  just  such  a  warehouse 
as  we  want,  and  there  they  also  have  facilities  for  getting  cars 
by  floats  speedily  to  their  property. 

The  President:  Any  further  discussion  on  this  paper?  If 
not,  you  have  heard  the  motion  —  it  has  been  moved  and  seconded 
that  we  adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  paper. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Sen  river:  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege.  I  think  that 
tho  people  ought  to  have  a  right,  a  privilege,  to  dissent  to  things 
that  are  sometimes  done  by  public  officials.  They  ought  also  to 
have  the  privilege  of  endorsing  them.  They  should  improve 
their  opportunities  to  make  themselves  felt,  especially  in  all  public 
matters.  This  society  represents  the.  entire  state,  and  since  last 
we  assembled  here  the  President  of  our  society  has  been  appointed 
to  an  important  office.  He  was  possibly  considered  because  he  was 
elected  to  this  important  place  in  our  society,  and  I  suggest  that 
as  a  society  we  most  emphatically  endorse  his  appointment  to  this 
important  chairmanship.     I  make  that  motion. 

Seconded. 

Mr.  Boshart  :    I  fehall  rise  to  put  the  question. 

Carried. 

The  President  :  Gentlemen,  I  should  not  assume  to  say  that 
I  could  be  displeased  with  such  an  expression  of  your  confidence 
and  your  approval,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  things  of  that 
kind  are  a  little  embarrassing  to  me.  I  think  that  I  should  be 
less  than  human  if  I  did  not  appreciate  it,  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  it. 

We  are  nearing  the  noon  hour  and  we  have  a  business  meeting 
in  the  afternoon  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  constitution 
of  the  Xew  York  State  Agricultural  Society.  As  preparatory  to 
that  we  are  required  to  have  a  Coniniittce  on  Nominations,  and 
for  that  committee  I  shall  now  name:  II.  O.  Palen,  Wing  R. 
Smith,  C.  Fred  Boshart,  Ezra  A.  Tuttle  and  Augustus  Dennison. 
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For  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  I  name:  W.  X.  Giles,  Ira 
Sharp,  L.  L.  Morrell,  Harris  Moak  and  Albert  Manning. 

The  recommendations  of  Mr«  Boshart's  paper  and  his  resolution 
requires  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  cooperate  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the  Commissioner  of  Foods 
and  Markets  to  unify  some  of  the  work.  For  that  committee  I 
shall  name:  F.  W.  Sessions,  Dean  H.  E.  Cook,  C.  R.  White, 
M.  C.  Burritt  and  Dean  B.  T.  Galloway. 

The  President:  If  no  member  of  the  society  has  anything 
further  to  bring  before  us  at  this  time,  a  motion  to  adjourn  will 
be  in  order. 

Mk.  Boshart:  Ab  we  now  have  a  Committee  on  Resolution 
and  it  has  always  been  the  custom  of  this  society  to  hand  in  reso- 
lutions and  refer  them  to  this  committee  without  reading,  I  move 
that  such  be  the  procedure  of  this  meeting. 

Carried. 

Meeting  adjourned  on  motion. 


Afternoon  Session 

The  President:  The  constitution  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  provides  for  the  holding  of  the  annual  business  meeting 
on  this  date,  so  that  we  will  have  to  ask  the  indulgence  of  those 
who  are  not  members  for  a  little  time,  while  we  are  disposing  of 
this  work.  It  will  not  take  long.  The  first  part  of  this  program 
is  the  report  of  the  secretary.  Mr.  Brown  is  not  here  just  now, 
but  he  will  be  in  a  few  minutes.  We  will  have  the  report  of 
the  treasurer. 

REPORT  OF   TREASURER 

Harry  B.  Winters 

The  following  is  a  report  of  the  finances  of  the  society  for  the 
year  ending  today : 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  January  21,  1914 $280  22 

Dues,  49  annual  memberships 49  00 

Dues,  6  life  memberships 60  00 

$389  22 
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Disbursements 

Joseph  J.  Judd,  publicity  work. $16  00 

Bastian  Brothers,  badges 26  44 

The  Tholens  Press,  printing 4  00 

The  Ten  Eyck  Hotel  Co.,  hotel  bills 7  00 

Mrs.  Julian  Heath,  expenses 14  15 

C.  H.  Harding,  printing 10  00 

Dr.  W.  E.  Griftis,  expenses  and  honorarium.  40  00 

Postage 5  00 

Photograph    50 

Albany  Art  Union,  photograph 1  00 

College  Print  Shop,  printing 2  50 

Rubber  stamps 1  15 

Postage 8  00 

College  Print  Sliop,  printing 7  75 

Joseph  P.  Hogan,  signs 1   50 

$143   09 


Bahmco  on  hand  January  20,  1915 $245   23 


I  should  say  in  explanation  of  the  small  amount  of  receipts  for 
the  past  year,  that  the  business  meeting  was  held  last  year  an  the 
second  day  of  the  meeting  so  that  the  receipts  of  the  first  day  were 
included  in  the  receipts  of  the  previous  year.  In  other  words,  the 
receipts  for  the  calendar  year  would  be,  in  addition  to  the  mem- 
berships I  have  told  you,  50  annual  memberships  ($50)  and  7 
life  memberships  at  $10  ($70),  total  $120,  included  in  the  re- 
port of  the  previous  year.  ^Ir.  Chairman,  I  move  that  an  audit- 
ing committee  be  appointed  to  examine  this  report  and  report 
later  in  the  meeting. 

Motion  carried. 

The  Presidext:  Is  there  anv  miscellaneous  business  to  he 
brought  up? 

Mr.  Tr(^KER;  I  should  like  to  offer  a  resolution  if  it  is  the 
proper  time. 

The  President:  Under  the  rules  it  would  be  referred  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  for  report  without 
reading.     Mr.  Giles  will  take  it. 


Fig.  431  —  HARHY  R.  WIN'TKRS.  Tbe.vsi  i 
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The  President  :  Are  there  any  reports  of  special  committees  ? 
If  not,  we  come  to  the  election  of  officers.  We  will  hear  the  re- 
port of  the  Conmiittee  on  Nominations. 

•  Mr,  Palen  :  Your  Committee  on  Nominations  begs  to  report, 
and  recommends  the  following  nominations  for  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

President 
John  J.  Dillon,  New  York. 

Vice-Presidents 

First  district  —  ^frs.  Julian  Heath,  New  York. 
Second  district  —  Ezra  A.  Tuttle,  Eastport. 
Third  district  —  Gilbert  ]\L  Tucker,  Albany. 
Fourth  district  —  C.  Fred  Boshart,  Lowville. 
Fifth  district  —  Wing  R.  Smith,  Syracuse. 
Sixth  district  —  Samuel  Eraser,  Geneseo. 
Seventh  district  —  Seth  J.  T.  Bush,  Morton. 
Eighth  district  —  F.  N.  Godfrey,  Olean. 
Ninth  district  —  C,  C.  Mitchell,  MillbrooL 

Secretary 
Albert  E.  Brown,  Syracuse 

Treasurer 
Harry  B.  Winters,  Albany. 

Executive  (■ommittee 
A.  Denniston,  Washingtonville. 
J.  A.  D.  S.  Findlay,  Salisbury  Mills. 
C.  W.  Burkett,  New  York. 
Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  Albany. 
Eichard  T.  Wainwright,  Rye. 
Edward  van  Alstvne,  Kinderhook. 
George  W.  Sissou,  Jr.,  Potsdam. 
T.  B.  Wilson,  Hall. 
F.  W.  Sessions,  Utica. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast 
one  ballot  for  the  election  of  these  officers. 

Motion  carried. 

(Mr.  Palen,  secretary  of  the  Conunittee  on  Nominations,  was 
directed  to  cast  the  ballot  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  secretary, 
Mr.  Brown.) 

The  President:  A  unanimous  vote  has  been  recorded  and 
the  officers  are  declared  duly  elected.  Is  there  anything  more  to 
come  before  the  business  meeting  of  the  society  today?  If  not, 
this  part  of  the  program  is  declared  closed  and  we  will  go  on 
with  the  regular  work  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Sessions:  Mr.  Warren  I.  Lee  of  the  Comptroller's  office 
is  here  and  would  like  the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  this  organization.  I  move  you,  sir,  that  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  be  extended  to  Mr.  Lee. 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Lee  :  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  a  representative 
from  the  Comptroller's  Office  come  here  and  tell  this  body  some- 
thing of  that  which  Comptroller  Travis  is  doing  to  see  to  it  that 
the  state  and  county  fairs  are  honestly  and  efficiently  conducted. 

When  the  Comptroller  took  office  it  was  discovered  that  a  most 
amazing  situation  existed  in  many  counties  of  this  state  in  respect 
to  the  county  fairs.  I  am  a  country  man  myself;  for  twenty- 
five  years  I  lived  in  Oneida  county.  I  was  born  and  brought  up 
on  a  farm  and  to  the  farm  now  I  pay  the  greatest  homage  and 
attention.  I  know  something  of  the  importance  of  county  fairs. 
I  know  that  the  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  make  exhibits  there, 
and  I  know  that  frequently  the  exhibit  which  the  country  fanner 
makes  at  a  fair  represents  almost  a  year's  effort  on  the  part  of 
himself,  his  wife,  and  often  his  children.  If  it  is  designed  to, 
for  instance,  exhibit  a  herd  of  cattle,  or  horses,  or  poultry,  tho 
whole  family  effort  for  a  year  is  sometimes  devoted  to  seeing  to  it 
that  the  exhibit  when  made  is  awarded  a  first  premium.  In  other 
words,  when  a  farmer  at  a  county  fair  makes  an  exhibit,  if  lie 
wins  out  on  it  and  takes  the  first  prize,  it  means  to  him  what 
success  in  my  profession  means  to  me.  It  goes  without  saying, 
therefore,  that  it  is  important  that  the  awards  are  honestly  made. 

In  the  investigation  which  Comptroller  Travis  has  made  and 
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is  making,  in  various  couuticvS  of  the  state,  it  has  developed  that 
in  some  of  the  counties  prciuiunis  are  paid  to  exhibitors  who 
never  exhibited  anything  at  any  county  fair  in  the  whole  history 
of  that  agricultural  society  in  that  county.  Some  almost  humor- 
ous instances  have  developed.  In  some  of  the  counties  of  the  state 
men  who  never  owned  a  farm,  and  never  made  an  exhibit,  have 
been  awarded  first  premiums  in  butter-making,  for  a  herd  of 
choice  cows,  for  poultry,  or  for  swine.  We  have  fin  instance  of 
cue  man  who,  by  dint  of  careful  economy,  was  able  to  buy  a  quart 
of  milk  every  morning.  He  never  owned  a  farm,  never  worked 
on  a  farm,  never  made  an  exhibit,  and  yet  he  is  down  for  receiving 
a  prize  for  fancy  butter-making  and  for  a  herd  of  choice  cattle. 
And  the  viciousness  of  it  is,  that  while  that  man  has  been  awarded 
premiums  on  exhibits  which  he  never  made,  some  honest  agri- 
culturist has  been  deprived  of  the  premiimis  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled, and  the  money  has  gone  dishonestly  to  men  who  are  not 
entitled  to  it. 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  situation  which  exists  in  very  many  coun- 
ties of  this  state.  And  it  seemed  to  Comptroller  Travis  that  the 
state  agriculturists  and  farmers  would  be  interested  to  know  what 
he  is  doing  to  see  to  it  that  the  fairs  in  the  various  counties  arc 
honestly  and  efficiently  conducted,  to  the  end  that  awards  when 
made  will  be  made  in  a  proper  way  and  to  the  people  who  are 
entitled  to  them.  The  Comptroller  has  authority  to  investigate 
these  matters  because  the  premiums  are  paid  by  state  money, 
from  an  appropriation  made  by  the  state. 

Xow,  gentlemen,  this  in  brief  is  the  work  he  is  doing  as  I  have 
imdertaken  to  explain  it  today.  I  feel  entirely  sure  that  you  will 
back  him  up,  because  it  is  work  which  the  Comptroller  is  doing 
for  you  —  there  is  no  glory  in  it  for  him.  He  is  doing  it  for  you 
and  I  am  perfectly  free  to  confess,  even  if  you  do  not  back  him 
up,  his  duty  is  such  he  has  got  to  keep  on  doing  it.  I  hope  I 
have  given  you  a  synopsis  of  the  present  dishonest  system  and  of 
the  corrective  measures  which  the  Comptroller  is  intending  to 
adopt.  There  are  very  many  things  I  should  like  to  tell  you,  that 
T  cannot,  because  they  involve  evidence  which  cannot  be  dis- 
closed at  this  time.  Suffice  to  say  that  no  inquiry  has  ever  been 
made  into  these  fairs  by  any  other  comptroller  of  the  state.    This 
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comptroller  is  going  to  make  such  an  inquiry  and  is  sure  of 
substantial  results.  Hereafter,  when  any  of  you  gentlemen,  or 
your  neighbors,  make  an  exhibit  at  the  county  fair,  you  can  be 
sure  that  even  though  you  may  not  get  the  first  prize  or  premium, 
somebody  who  never  made  an  exhibit  is  not  going  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Sciiriver:  I  presume  that  every  man  here  ie  connected 
in  one  way  or  another  with  the  agricultural  fairs.  This  disclosure 
made  from  the  Comptroller's  office  is  astonishmg  and  humiliating 
to  us  all.  I  move  that  we  unqualifiedly  condemn  all  these  irregu- 
larities wherever  they  are  discovered  and  by  whatever  name  they 
are  knoAvn,  and  that  we  commend  the  eifort  and  purpose  of  the 
Comptroller  in  seeing  that. we  have  an  honest  administration  of 
the  fairs.  I  move  the  condemnation  by  this  body  of  that  sort 
of  procedure,  and  its  commendation  of  the  Comptroller  who  is 
discovering  these  things  and  seeking  to  correct  them. 

Seconded. 

The  President  :  As  the  Chair  understands  it  the  motion  ex- 
presses the  condemnation  by  this  society  of  any  element  of  dis- 
honesty in  the  management  of  a  county  fair,  and  the  approval  of 
a  state  official  for  ferreting  out  and  making  known  dishonesty  that 
does  exist. 

ifotion  carried. 

The  President:  The  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society 
has  always  opposed  dishonesty  in  any  phase  and  in  any  place.  We 
reiterate  it  now. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  divert. a  little  from  the  printed 
program.  Mr.  AVadsworth  has  written  me  that*  he  would  not  be 
here  because  of  an  unexpected  engagement,  so  we  have  changed  the 
program  around  a  little,  but  we  have  just  as  gQod  things  this 
afternoon  as  if  we  had  followed  the  regular  program,  and  better 
things  tomorrow.  Mr.  Fraser  is  also  detained  until  tomorrow. 
That  brings  us  up  to  one  of  the  best  things  that  we  hope  to  have 
during  the  whole  session.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  services  this  afternoon  of  a  gentleman  who  is  not  only  known 
nationally  but  all  over  the  world  for  his  agricultural  work  as  an 
organizer.  Most  of  you  know  of  him  and  his  work,  and  T  shall 
simply  introduce  Dr.  Oalloway  of  Cornell  TTniversity. 
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COOPESATION  IN  AGRICULTURE,  AND  THE  FACTORS  THAT  MAKE 

FOR  SUCCESS 

Beverly  T.  Galloway 

So  much  is  being  said  and  written  at  this  time  on  the  subject 
of  cooperation  in  agriculture,  that  one  may  well  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  issue  will  hot  be  further  confused  by  continuing 
the  discussion.  At  the  risk  of  doing  this,  a  few  suggestions  are 
offered  in  the  hope  that  what  is  said  may  direct  the  attention  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  shape  public  sentiment  and  to  educate 
both  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

THE  DEMAND  FOK  ORGANIZATION 

As  a  means  of  establishing  a  background  for  what  we  have  to 
say,  it  may  be  well  to  review  briefly  the  growth  in  this  country 
of  the  movement  for  organization  among  the  farmers,  to  the  end 
that  a  more  equitable  share  in  the  profits  of  their  labor  may  be 
secured.  For  the  past  five  or  six  years  I  have  been  so  situated 
as  to  be  in  a  fairly  good  position  to  watch  the  barometer  of 
public  sentiment  through  its  reaction  on  the  members  of  the 
Xational  Congress.  Judging  by  the  hearings  and  discussions 
before  committees,  and  judging  further  by  the  bills  introduced 
with  little  or  no  expectation  that  they  will  ever  be  passed,  the 
great  pressure  for  action  in  the  matter  of  securing  changes  in  the 
present  methods  of  distributing  and  marketing  farm  products 
has  come  not  so  much  from  the  farmers  themselves  as  from  those 
who  are  non-producers,  and  who  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  the 
constantly  increasing  cost  of  living.  There  is  a  great  ground 
swell  of  interest,  almost  anxiety,  that  the  farmer  should  do  some- 
thing, or  that  something  should  be  done  for  the  farmer,  to  relieve 
the  present  situation,  which,  is  growing  more  acute  all  the  time 
in  all  countries  the  world  over.  The  subject  is  therefore  world- 
wide in  its  bearings.  Its  economic,  ethical  and  social  ramifi- 
cations are  far-reaching  and  intricate,  and  it  will  doubtless  be  a 
long  time  before  a  sensible  impression  can  be  made  on  the  many- 
threaded  and  tangled  skein.  There  would  appear  to  be  no  question 
that  many  of  the  efforts  and  movements  being  made  are  born 
of  the  best  intentions;  but  from  the  very  nature  of  things  they 
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arc  destined  to  fail,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  built  on  the 
shifting  sands  of  theory  rather  than  on  the  solid  rock  of  ex- 
perience. 

essextials  for  cooperatiox  not  clear 

!Nfan's  great  struggle  in  bringing  himself  out  of  the  abysmal 
darkness  of  barbarism  has  been  to  find  practical  ways  to  live,  to 
work  and  to  plaj'  in  cooperation  with  his  fellow  man.  Progress  in 
this  matter  has  never  been  continuous  nor  in  straight  lines.  It 
never  has  proceeded,  and  in  all  probability  never  will  proceed, 
from  above.  It  must  come  from  within.  So  that,  looking  at  all 
that  is  now  going  on  in  the  way  of  national  and  state  legislation 
to  bring  about  cooperation  willy-nilly,  we  may  regard  it  as  a 
necessary  step  in  the  evolution  of  public  sentiment.  Out  of  it 
there  will  doubtless  come,  step  by  step,  a  clear  vision  of  the  essen- 
tials, and  as  these  come  they  must  be  seized  and  held  until  another 
safe  footing  can  be  secured. 

In  some  ways  democracies  have  advantages  in  pushing  forward 
the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  people.  It  is  an  expensive 
process,  however,  and  while  many  mistakes  must  necessarily  be 
made,  there  is  never  removed  the  power  of  correcting  them. 
Dcmooraey  breeds  independence  and  individualism  —  marked 
characteristics  of  every  American-born  citizen.  Nearly  every  man, 
especially  if  he  is  a  producer  of  crops,  has  the  feeling  that  he 
would  like  to  be  free  and  unhampered  in  everything  pertaining  to 
his  work  —  the  making  of  his  product,  its  distribution  and  its 
marketing.  Xow,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  as  a  rule  the  pro- 
ducer of  crops  —  the  farmer  —  has  little  knowledge  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  business.  He  is  not  a  trained  business  man. 
Therefore,  he  is  not,  by  training  and  experience,  in  a  position  to 
meet  business  problems  and  to  handle  them  in  a  businesslike  way. 
What  is  true  of  the  farmer  is  true  to  a  large  extent  of  the  ultimate 
consumer  of  the  things  the  farmer  produces.  So  that  here  we  have 
the  necessary  material  and  basis  for  the  growth  and  production  of 
a  very  complicated  and  organized  set  of  men  that  fill  the  gap 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 

The  farmer,  bent  on  his  desire  to  produce  crops,  and  not  realiz- 
ing the  advances  being  made  in  the  matter  of  organized  business 
and  business  conduct,  fails  to  appreciate  that  the  power  to  act  inde- 
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pendently  aud  individually  has  been  largely  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
He  also  fails  to  realize  that  that  power  is  going  to  stay  out  of  his 
hands,  and  that  the  only  hope  for  the  future  is  to  get  into  the  full 
current  of  economic  progress. 

TJIK  FARMEK    NOT  A  CAPITALIST 

For  years  the  farmer  has  been  led  to  believe,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  he  still  believes,  that  he  is  not  only  a  capitalist,  but  also  a 
laborer  and  the  manager  of  an  industrv.  This  is  true  only  where 
the  farmer  is  so  fortunately  situated  that  he  can  act  not  onlv  as  a 
producer,  but  also  as  a  transportation  agent  and  a  direct  salesman. 
Such  instances  are  rare ;  so  that  the  millions  of  husbandmen  must 
now,  and  even  more  in  the  future,  recognize  that  the  very  instru- 
ments which  in  their  own  hands  would  make  them  capitalists, 
laborers  and  managers  of  industries,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  others 
and  are  likely  to  stay  there.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  time 
when  the  farmer  was  practically  the  master  of  all  the  tools  of  his 
profession.  He  is  no  longer  that  master.  Transportation  com- 
panies and  corporations,  storage  and  w^arehouse  organizations, 
commission  men,  jobbers,  middlemen  and  dealers  are  all  a  part  of 
the  organized  machinery  with  which  the  farmer  has  to  deal.  So 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that,  working  as  he  does,  he  can  retain  such  a 
small  part  of  what  he  actually  produces.  While  the  past  four  or 
live  decades  have  greatly  increased  the  productive  power  of  the 
farmer,  he  has  in  no  wise  profited  commensurately  with  this 
increase  in  productive  ability. 

INCREASE   IN    PRODl'CTIVE   POWER  OF  THE  FARMER 

Fifty  years  ago  it  required  nearly  five  hours  of  human  labor  to 
produce  a  bushel  of  com.  Xow  the  same  amount  is  produced  with 
little  more  than  thirty  minutes  of  human  labor.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  been  reduced  from  about  thirtv-five  cents  a  bushel  to 
less  than  ten  cents  o  bushel.  Has  the  farmer  received  a  fair  share 
of  this  profit  ?  The  human  labor  required  in  producing  a  bushel 
of  wheat  is  now  probably  less  than  ten  minutes.  Fifty  years  ago 
it  was  eighteen  times  more  than  this.  Forty  years  ago  it  required 
thirty-five  hours  of  human  labor  to  produce  a  bale  of  hay.    Scythes, 

pitchforks  and  hand-balers  were  time  consumers.     In  fifty  years 
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the  human  labor  required  has  been  reduced  to  eleven  hours.  By 
all  the  rules  of  justice  and  by  the  laws  of  economics,  the  farmer 
should  be  receiving  today  eight  or  ten  times  larger  returns  from 
the  product  of  his  labor  than  he  did  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  is  receiving  no  such  increase,  so  that  one  of 
his  present  problems  is  how  he  can  get  more. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  revolu- 
tionize society  to  the  extent  of  having  it  return  to  him  the  power 
to  receive  the  full  fruits  of  his  labor.  He  must  have  a  larger 
share,  however ;  otherwise  the  people  —  the  non-producers  —  must 
make  up  their  minds  to  pay  the  cost,  or  else  must  greatly  simplify 
their  methods  of  living  both  as  to  food  and  to- clothing.  Doubtless 
the  latter  will  be  the  ultimate  result ;  but  it  will  take  a  long  time 
to  reach  adjustments  such  as  are  found  in  Japan  and  some  older 
coimtries  where  living  has  been  equalized  and  simplified  to  a  de- 
gree well  worthy  of  careful  thought  aiid  study  on  our  part. 

FARMING   MIST  BK  ORGANIZED 

And  now,  with  this  background,  let  us  see  what  some  of  the 
practical  things  are  that  we  can  do  to  meet  the  issues  before  us  — 
things  that  not  only  will  serve  some  immediate  practical  end,  but 
also  will  be  of  such  a  nature  that  their  general  tendency  will  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  development  of  an  economic  fabric,  just  to 
the  producer,  just  to  the  consumer,  and  just  to  all  those  necessary 
intermediaries  who  are  a  part,  and  must  in  a  large  measure  con- 
tinue to  be  a  part,  of  our  advancing  civilization.  Thus,  without 
further  argument,  if  argument  is  at  all  necessary,  we  arrive  at 
our  first  proposition ;  namely,  that  if  agriculture  is  to  continue  to 
prosper  under  a  democratic  form  of  government,  if  we  are  to  be 
a  nation  of  freemen  of  the  soil,  if  we  are  to  avoid  coming  to  what 
all  the  older  nations  have  come  to  —  an  agricultural  peasantry  — 
we  must  organize  industry.     And  that  means  cooperation. 

COOPERATIOX    CANNOT   BK   FORCKD 

It  may  sound  like  heresy  or  may  savor  of  the  paradoxical  when 
T  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  combined  eflForts  of  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  through  legislation,  have  done  as  much  to 
set  back  progi'oss  in  the  organization  of  agriculture  as  almost  any 
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other  one  thing.  The  tendency  of  most  action  coming  out  of  legis- 
lation is  to  force  something  down  on  the  farmers  from  above, 
rather  than  to  build  up  a  structure  from  below.  Xo  amount  of 
legislation,  no  amount  of  evangelism,  no  amount  of  propaganda, 
will  permanently  establish  organization  and  cooperation  unless 
there  is  involved  some  vital,  persistent,  economic  necessity  or  some 
great  moral  question  that  goes  to  the  very  root  of  life  itself. 

NEED  FOK   SMALL    BEGINNINGS 

For  all  practical  purposes  we  can  concern  ourselves  at  the  pres- 
ent time  with  those  matters  that  have  to  do  with  material  things. 
We  must  begin  at  the  business  end,  an^  when  we  learn  a  few  of 
the  small  elementary  things  to  be  done  there,  and  how  to  do  them, 
we  shall  have  made  the  beginning  of  further  progress  into  more 
complicated  fields  of  endeavor.  1  think  all  of  us  will  realize,  on 
a  moment's  reflection,  that  the  old  order  of  things  has  passed 
away,  never  to  return  —  when  the  farmer  did  not  need  to  look 
l)eyond  the  horizon  of  his  own  community  in  the  shaping  of  his 
work  and  of  his  life. 

Railways,  trolley  lines,  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone,  have 
made  of  the  farmer  a  world  figure.  He  must  think,  must  work, 
and  must  act  as  a  man  of  the  world.  He  must  look  beyond  his 
eonmiunity,  his  state,  and  even  his  own  country,  for  the  influences 
that  govern  his  life.  Recognizing  these  facts,  it  would  seem  that 
the  safest  and  most  tangible  place  to  begin  in  the  organization  of 
rural  life  is  with  the  things  the  farmer  has  to  jsell  and  those  he 
has  to  buy.  I  am  free  to  say  that,  after  a  study  of  the  subject 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  1  should  hesitate  to  attempt 
as  yet  to  organize  anything  with  the  predominant  idea  directive 
rather  than  investigative.  I  think  it  is  very  proper  to  raise  the 
question  whether  we  are  ready  to  give  specific  information  or 
direction  as  to  how,  when,  and  where  to  organize.  Organization 
is  a  very  human  thing,  a  very  personal  matter,  and  to  attempt  to 
deal  with  it  in  any  way  except  largely  on  a  personal  basis  is 
doomed  to  failure.  We  are  getting  a  good  deal  of  advice  and 
help  from  economists,  but  we  lack  the  practical,  first-hand  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  facts. 
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need  for  leadership  in  organization 

Speaking  in  general  terms,  there  are  two  kind^  of  leaders  of 
men  —  those  who  are  able,  capable  and  willing  at  all  times  to 
express  their  views  as  to  how  to  do  things  and  what  kind  of  things 
should  be  done,  and  those  who  do  things  but  talk  and  say  very 
little  about  them  (I  have  in.  mind  some  prominent  men  in 
political  life),  drawing  their  inspiration  in  many  cases  from  those 
who  have  done  the  talking.  Of  course  there  are  all  shades  and 
gradations  between  these  extremes.  So  far  most  of  the  effort  in 
this  field  of  rural  organizations  has  been  put  forth  by  the  men 
who  have  been  telling  us  the  things  that  should  be  done  and  how 
to  do  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  reached  a  time  when 
the  constructive  organizers  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop, in  very  small  ways  at  first,  some  of  the  things  about  which 
80  much  has  been  said.  Leadership  in  investigation  and  organi- 
zation seems  to  be  the  crying  need  at  the  present  time. 

APPLICATION   OF  THE   LABORATORY   METHOD 

In  the  study  of  the  growth  of  crops,  the  breeding  of  animals  and 
plants,  diseases,  insects,  and  all  those  things  that  have  advanced 
our  knowledge  of  agriculture,  we  have  used  the  laboratory  method. 
We  have  proceeded  inductively.  As  one  of  our  great  educators 
has  said:  "'  This  method  proceeds  from  the  observations  of  the  con- 
crete and  practical.  It  seeks  the  fact;  it  thinks  little  of  the  ab- 
stract, of  the  speculative.  It  does  not  rely  on  any  kind  of  revela- 
I  tion.     It  goes  after  the  truth  —  the  facts  —  and  having  observed 

theni  by  eye  or  ear  or  touch  or  other  sense  process  it  compares 
fact  with  fact,  group  of  facts  with  group,  and  from  that  compari- 
son and  the  resulting  classification  it  draws  some  very  limited 
inferences.  Then,  there  is  another  step  in  advance,  not  a  far- 
reaching  speculation  away  out  among  the  stars,  not  a  full-fledged 
theory,  the  very  next  step  beyond  the  facts  observed." 

By  this  time  you  will  be  saying,  '^  What  is  your  point?  Assum- 
ing that  all  or  some  of  your  statements  are  correct,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it  ?  What  is  the  practical  program  ?  What  are 
the  factors  that  make  for  success  in  cooperation  in  agriculture, 
and  how  are  we  to  determine  them  ?  "  Let  us  attempt  to  briefly 
answer  these  questions. 
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All  Uiosc  ageucies,  federal  and  state,  that  are  charged  with 
the  work  of  aiding  the  farmer  in  the  organization  of  the  industry  he 
represents,  should  recognize  that  the  fundamental  need  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  facts.  There  are  already  in  existence  many  forma 
of  cooperative  effort.  Some  of  these  are  successful ;  others  are  not. 
Wrecks  and  near-wrecks  of  agencies  are  to  be  found  everywhere. 
They  all  need  to  be  studied,  classified  and  grouped,  so  that  safe 
and  sane  conclusions  may  be  drawn  regarding  them.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  has  fortunately  programed  its  work  on  this 
basis.  It  is  now  engaged  in  an  investigation,  not  a  propaganda, 
of  organized  agencies  involved  in  marketing  perishable  products ; 
systems  of  accounting  and  auditing;  forms  of  by-laws;  surveys  of 
the  available  market  supplies ;  methods  of  growing,  packing,  stor- 
ing, and  shipping  farm  produce  as  practiced  by  successful  organ- 
ized cooperative  agencies;  methods  of  distribution,  including 
transportation  agencies  of  various  kinds ;  warehousing  and  refrig- 
erating concerns ;  public  and  municipal  markets ;  wholesale  ter- 
minal markets;  and  other  allied  matters. 

The  predominant  idea  here  is  to  obtain  the  facts  so  that  these 
facts  may  be  used  in  advising  and  assisting,  through  demonstra- 
tions and  otherwise,  those  who  may  wish  to  undertake  work  along 
the  lines  indicated.  It  is  the  application  of  the  inductive  method 
already  described.  The  state  of  New  York,  through  its  Food  and 
Markets  Department,  has  recently  entered  upon  a  work  similar  in 
respects  to  the  foregoing,  although  the  predominant  idea  in  its 
program  is  instructional  rather  than  investigative.  My  own  view 
is  that  the  greatest  permanent  progress  in  this  field  is  to  come  from 
the  investigative  side.  Successful  application  will  naturally  fol- 
low as  a  by-product  of  investigative  work.  To  advise  and  urge 
and  even  assist  committees  or  individuals  to  organize  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cooperation  in  marketing  farm  products  should  not  be 
undertaken  unless  previous  careful  investigation  has  shown  that 
the  chief  essentials  to  success  are  present.  There  is  a  field  for  the 
agricultural  colleges  in  the  various  states  to  aid  the  organized 
agencies,  especially  in  the  matter  of  investigative  work.  The  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  has  organized  a  Rural  Com- 
munity -Service  Committee,  whose  functions  will  be,  first,  to 
investigate  organization   as  affecting  the  farmer's  income,   and 
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second,  to  investigate  organization  as  affecting  the  well-being  of 
rural  life. 

Under  the  first  heading  it  is  planned  to  make  a  study  of  the 
existing  successful  organizations  within  the  state  engaged  in  the 
marketing  of  farm  produce.  The  study  would  naturally  include 
questions  of  standardization,  branding,  accoimting,  business  man- 
agement, articulation  with  consumers,  advertising,  warehousing 
and  storing.  Community  abattoirs  and  transportation  agencies, 
including  parcel  post  and  express  companies,  will  be  studied  in 
their  relation  to  successful  cooperative  effort.  In  this  field  there 
are  also  to  be  studied  the  agencies  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  farm 
supplies  such  as  fertilizers,  seed,  farm  implements  and  tools,  live 
stock,  and  stock  foods.  There  are  also  involved  the  financing  of 
agricultural  activities  and  a  critical  study  of  the  agencies  engaged 
in  making  farm  loans  —  building  and  loan  associations  in  aid  of 
agriculture,  and  mutual,  fire,  accident,  and  other  insurance. 

Under  the  second  heading  it  will  be  necessary  to  proceed  more 
cautiously  and  more  slowly.  Organization  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  in  the  general  well-being  of  rural  life  is  more  difficult  of 
consummation  than  that  of  dealing  with  material  things  such  as 
the  marketing  of  farm  products.  Rural  health  and  sanitation,  and 
rural  social  technology  and  engineering,  are  all  matters  of  vital 
importance,  however,  and  must  be  carefully  and  critically  studied 
if  we  are  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the  farm  and  the  farmer. 
Water  supply,  sewage  and  drainage  disposal,  food  selection  and 
standardization,  and  household  conveniesnces,  are  matters  that 
vitallv  concern  the  communitv.  Rural  education,  the  studv  of 
the  principles  governing  successful  work  and'  organization  for 
school  clubs,  fairs  and  sports,  are  also  matters  of  importance  to 
the  well-being  of  any  community.  So  much  for  the  program. 
Now  as  to  some  of  the  factors  that  make  for  success. 

1.  It  must  be  recognized  that  cooperation  in  agriculture  is 
humanistic  and  personal,  and  cannot  be  programed,  blue-printed, 
diagramed,  or  specified  and  set  down  on  a  group  of  men  or  a 
community.  The  motive  must  come  largely  from  within  and 
nuist  be  allowed  to  work  outward.  Little  groups  must  first  be 
organized  with  an  aim,  with  an  object  that  will  hold  them  together 
and  will  give  them  confidence  and  power  to  gradually  extend  their 
sphere  of  action  and  of  usefulness. 
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2.  Cooperation  m  apiculture  is  most  likely  to  suv.*coed  if  it 
i?  based  at  first  on  material  thing:8.  It  will  need  to  be  fairly  spe- 
cial in  its  application.  The  harvesting,  grading,  transporting, 
storing  and  selling  of  a  particular  crop  or  product  —  milk,  e^gs, 
ijurter,  cheese,  strawberries,  lettuce  and  other  vegetables  grown 
under  glass  —  are  some  of  the  special  subjects  that  offer  common 
irround  on  which  a  group  of  men  may  work  together  for  the  bene- 
lit  of  all.  The  limiting  factor  here  will  be  the  power  and  ability 
to  standardize.  An  unstandarized  product  is  not  capable  of  suc- 
cessful cooperative  handling  and  marketing.  By  virtue  of  this 
very  fact  the  organization  unit  is  limited  by  soil,  climate,  and  all 
things  that  tend  toward  dissimilarity  in  the  quality  or  the  uni- 
formity of  the  product. 

3.  Any  cooperative  effort  or  organization  must  recognize  that 

it  is  in  the  field  to  compete  for  business.     The  rules  governing 

business   success  must  therefore  be  most  generally  and   rigidly 

observed.     A  great  many  of  the  failures  in  the  organization  of 

cooperative  agencies  have  resulted  through  lack  of  appreciation 

of  the  need  of  good  business  management.     The  most  successful 

agricultural   cooperative   agencies   in   existence   today   owe   their 

success  in  large  measure  to  the  business  ability  of  the  leaders. 

Too  often  it  is  the  case  that  in  the  organization  of  a  cooperative 

agency  some  one  from  the  community  who  may  have  little  or  no 

experience,  or  very  limited  experience,  in  business  matters  is  put 

in  charge,  with  the  result  that  the  work  does  not  live  long.   Trained 

business  leaders  are  needed  for  this  field  of  activity,  and  here 

again  the  College  of  Agriculture  would  serve  a  useful  purpose 

if  it  could  establish  courses  in  which  fundamental  training  in  this 

line  could  be  given. 

The  President:  Are  there  anv  remarks  on  Dean  Gallowav's 
paper  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  Sciiriver:  It  is  the  most  comprehensive,  best-condensed, 
clearest  statement  of  the  subject  that  we  ha\e  heard  in  many  a 
day.  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Professor  for  that  paper. 
It  is  one  that  will  live  when  some  of  us  perhaps  have  been  gathered 
home. 

The  President:  There  is  one  statement  that  the  Chair  would 
like  to  see  written  in  letters  of  gold  eighteen  inches  high  — 
"  Unstandardized   products  are  incapable  of  successful  coopera- 
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tive  salesmanship."  The  Dean  might  have  added  one  clause 
to  that  and  completed  it.  '^Unstandardized  products  are  incap- 
able of  successful  salesmanship  by  cooperative  enterprises  or 
otherwise.'^ 

Mr.  Tuttle:  Mr.  President,  would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a 
motion  on  that  vote  of  thanks  for  the  Dean's  excellent  paper  ^ 
I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  j2:iven  Dean  Galloway. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President  :  We  will  now  have  an  address  on  "A  Coopera- 
tive Success  "  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Cook,  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
made  a  success  of  the  practical  work  in  his  neighborhood. 

A  COOPERATIVE  SUCCESS 

S.  el.   Cook 

The  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  is,  "A  Cooperative 
Success,"  but  after  listening  to  the  splendid  address  of  Dean 
Galloway  I  feel  that  he  has,  in  a  large  measure,  covered  many  of 
the  principal  factors  of  cooperation,  and  has  cited  many  of  the 
practical  things  that  are  necessary  to  make  it  a  success. 

What  I  shall  say  will  be  from  what  practical  knowledge 
I  have  gained  as  manager  of  a  cooperative  association.  I  am  not 
a  speechmaker,  or  ui\  orator;  therefore  before  1  commence  to  talk 
to  you  1  ask  that  you  do  not  expect  too  much  of  me.  I  am  a  com- 
mon, every-day  farmer,  but  for  the  past  three  years  have  acted 
as  manager  of  the  South  Shore  Growers'  &  Shippers'  Association 
of  Silver  Creek,  X.  Y.  We  are  located  in  the  northern  part  of 
Chautauqua  (^ounty,  which  borders  on  Lake  Erie  and  embraces 
I  the  Chautau(]ua  Grape  Belt  known  as  the  iSouth  Shore. 

The  object  of  our  association  is  cooperation,  that  the  producer 
may  raise  better  produce,  packing  and  marketing  so  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm  will  reach  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the  best 
possible  condition. 

The  South  Shore  Growers'  &  Shippers'  Association  was  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  December  13, 
1911,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,  consisting  of  one  thousand 
shares  of  a  par  value  of  $5  each.     The  stock  is  non-assessable. 

The  organization  was  born  of  .dire  necessity,  many  growers  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  in  our  locality  having  become  discouraged 
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on  account  of  the  low  price;  paid  for  toiiiatoes,  peas  and  other  farm 
products,  and  the  unfair  treatment  accorded  tliem  by  the  canners, 
preservers  and  speculators  of  farm  produce.  For  information 
I  think  it  might  be  well  to  state  the  conditions  with  which  the 
growers  had  to  contend  before  the  organization  of  this  associa- 
tion. In  the  -earlv  davs  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  in 
Northern  Chaiitauqujt  county,  growers  were  able  to  market  their 
products  independently  of  one  another,  for  the  reason  that  at 
that  time  the  demand  exceeded  the  supply. 

I  can  remember  some  twenty  years  ago  w4ien  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  we  received  as 
high  as  $2.00  a  bushel  for  peas;  from  $2.00  to  $2.50  for  wax 
beans  and  about  the  same  price  for  early  potatoes,  likewise  in 
proportion  for  berries  and  other  fruit  and  vegetables.  With  us, 
gardening  and  trucking,  as  we  call  it,  was  very  profitable  at  that 
time,  and  all  growers  interested  in  the  business  were  making 
money,  which  was  an  incentive  for  the  growers  to  plant  a  much 
larger  acreage  of  botli  fruit  and  vegetables.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  one  of  the  largest  grape  acreages  in  the  state.  The  acre- 
age of  all  our  vegetable  crops  has  also  been  greatly  increased 
within  the  past  few  years. 

This  largely  increased  vegetable  acreage  had  a  tendency  to 
demoralize  the  nearby  markets,  which  the  growers  had  fonnerly 
depended  upon  in  the  marketing  of  their  produce.  There  were 
many  growers  who  were  unable  to  find  a  satisfactory  market  for 
their  products,  and  were  obliged  to  accept  a  very  low  price,  or 
let  the  crops  rot  in  the  fields. 

The  canners,  preservers  and  local  speculators  in  fruit  and  vege- 
tables took  advantage  of  these  conditions  and  paid  the  lowest  pos- 
sible price ;  in  fact  they  had  ever)i;hing  in  their  own  hands.  For 
instance,  the  growers  contracting  for  tomatoes  would  often  be 
obliged  to  grow  so  many  acres  of  peas,  beans  and  other  vegetables 
in  order  to  get  a  contract  for  tomatoes,  or  vice  versa..  If  the 
canner  was  getting  more  contracts  for  peas  and  beans  and  not 
enough  tomato  acreage,  the  grower  w^ould  be  asked  to  plant  so 
many  acres  of  tomatoes  in  order  to  get  a  contract  for  peas.  A 
great  many  of  the  grower  did  not  have  soil  adapted  to  the  culture 
of  tomatoes  and  it  was  not  profitable  for  them  to  grow  them,  but 
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still  they  were  obliged  to  coiitiiiue  to  grow  them  in  order  to  get 
a  contract  for  other  products. 

The  contract  as  made  between  the  canner  and  grower  was  a  jug- 
handled  affair;  the  canner  was  the  only  one  to  have  anything  to 
say  regarding  quality.  Many  times  canners  deliberately  violated 
their  contracts  by  refusing  to  accept  tomatoes,  berries  or  other 
produce.  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  inform  the  grower  that  his 
produce  did  not  conform  to  the  standard,  and  he  would  be  obliged 
to  accept  a  cut  of  so  much  per  ton,  or  dispose  of  his  load  to  the 
best  possible  advantage  himself.  This  unfair  treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  canners,  coupled  with  the  low  prices  which  were  then 
being  paid,  created  nnich  dissatisfaction,  which  brought  about  the 
organizing  of  this  association. 

Mr.  F.  M.  C'ockburn,  who  was  elected  president  of  our  associa- 
tion, and  myself,  met  in  the  road  one  day  and  during  the  course 
of  our  conversation  discussed  the  advisability  of  forming  a  co- 
operative organization.  We  decided  then  and  there  to  take  the 
initiative.  Our  first  meeting  to  talk  over  this  matter  with  the 
growers  was  held  in  Silver  Creek,  seventeen  growers  being  present, 
all  of  whom  expressed  themselves  as  being  in  favor  of  organization. 
This  meeting  was  closely  followed  by  one  at  Sheridan,  at  which 
time  many  enthusiastic  growers  expressed  themselves  as  being  in 
favor  of  organization.  Our  third  meeting  was  again  held  at  Silver 
CVeek,  at  which  time  we  elected  the  necessary  officers  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  incorporate. 

One  of  our  first  problems  for  serious  consideration  was  how  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  necessary  office  supplies,  pay  manager's 
wages  and  other  incidental  expenses  in  advance  of  the  sale  of  fruit 
and  produce  from  which  we  were  to  obtain  revenue.  There  was 
but  one  solution  —  the  few  hundred  dollars  we  had  received  from 
members  for  the  sale  of  stock.  With  this  meager  working  capital 
and  the  loyal  support  of  the  directors  and  members  we  have  accom- 
plished many  things.  We  have  bettered  the  conditions  for  produc- 
ing and  shipping  all  kinds  of  farm  products. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  did  was  to  raise  the  price  of  tomatoes 
one  dollar  per  ton,  and  the  canners  stood  for  it.  We  also  informed 
them  that  we  would  not  submit  to  the  form  of  contract  then  being 
used.     Thev  were  iriven  to  understand  that  we  would  have  some- 
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thing  to  say  in  r^ard  to  fairness  of  contract  relative  to  time  of 
delivery,  quality  of  produce,  close  of  the  season  and  payment,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  business  in  our  locality 
we  got  a  fair  contract  for  the  delivery  of  produce. 

In  1912  there  was  a  short  cherry  crop,  but  what  we  had  were 
very  large  and  of  fine  quality.  The  canners  offered  the  old  price 
of  four  cents  a  pound,  but  we  thought  we  could  get  more  money,  so 
refused  to  accept  the  offer.  We  wanted  to  treat  the  canners  right 
so  we  offered  our  cherries  to  them  first,  believing  that  this  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  because  it  was  a  home  industry.  They  in- 
formed us  that  they  would  not  pay  us  more  than  four  cents  a  pound 
for  cherries,  and  we  refused  to  sell  at  this  price.  There  are  two 
or  three  factories  in  our  locality,  and  they  did  a  little  scheming 
together  to  keep  us  undecided  as  to  just  what  to  do.  One  would 
advise,  "  Possibly  we  can  use  them  next  week,  but  are  not  sure." 
It  appeared  to  us  that  there  was  a  plan  on  foot  to  stall  the  sale  of 
the  cherries  until  it  was  too  late  or  they  were  ov^r-ripe,  when  we 
would  be  obliged  to  sell  them  at  their  price.  We  finally  sold  them 
to  a  broker  at  four  and  a  half  cents  a  pound  and  got  our  money 
before  the  car  left  the  siding,  saving  the  growers  about  $200. 

The  old  price  paid  for  red  raspberries  was  nine  and  ten  cents  a 
quart;  the  local  markets  paid  about  the  same  price,  but  through 
our  cooperation  we  have,  for  the  past  three  years,  received  thirteen 
cents  a  quart  iu  car  lots  f.  o.  b.  loading  point,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances a  higher  price.  As  many  of  our  members  grew  a  large 
acreage  of  red  raspberries,  we  have  saved  them  thousands  of  dollars 
in  the  sale  of  their  fruit  by  obtaining  better  prices. 

We  also  purchased  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  fertilizer, 
spraying  material,  baskets;  packages  and  package  material  at  a 
great  saving  to  our  growers.  We  saved  them  from  three  to  four 
dollars  a  ton  on  fertilizer  alone.  1  wish  to  say,  however,  that  in 
the  matter  of  handling  fertilizer  we  tried  to  do  the  work  too 
cheaply.  We  agreed  to  handle  it  for  2  per  cent.,  which  was  inade- 
quate, and  we  lost  $160  the  first  year.  We  now  charge  5  per  cent, 
on  all  fertilizer,  5  per  cent,  on  all  produce  loaded  in  straight  and 
mixed  cars,  and  2  per  cent,  on  fruit  and  produce  sold  to  canners. 
Past  experience  has  taught  us  that  this  percentage  is  as  low 
a  margin  as  we  can  safely  and  properly  conduct   tlie  business 
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oil,  and  we  were  fortuuate  iu  making  the  necessary  correction  in 
time  to  save  onrselves  from  becoming  insolvent.  While  some  of 
our  members  felt  at  that  time  that  5  per  cent,  commission  was  a 
little  high,  yet  our  past  experience  has  proven  that  it  was  none  too 
much  for  the  proper  conducting  of  the  business. 

The  very  large  business  which  we  have  conducted  in  the  last  few 
years  has  made  necessary  the  hiring  of  additional  clerical  help 
during  the  busy  season;  also  the  large  local  business  which  we 
handle  made  necessary  the  employment  of  an  assistant  to  the  man- 
ager. We  employ  a  head  bookkeeper  by  the  year  and  one  stenog- 
rapher. Our  bookkeeping  is  done  by  the  double  entry  system, 
which  provides  a  complete  record  of  all  business  transacted,  and  we 
also  keep  a  special  book  for  monthly  trial  balance.  Our  books  are 
audited  once  a  year  by  an  expert  accountant. 

co^  tract  witu  growers  for  produce 

Our  first  contract  was  little  more  than  a  gentleman's  agreement, 
the  members  agreeing  to  grow  and  deliver  so  many  acres  of 
produce.  Ihit  at  times  this  agreement  was  violated.  We  had  such 
confidence  in  one  another  that  we  believed  every  man  would  do  just 
as  he  said,  but  1  am  sorry  to  say  there  were  a  few  cases  of  mis- 
placed confidence.  So,  last  year  we  adopted  the  more  stringent 
contract  which  is  somewhat  ironclad.  It  is  fair  to  the  grower, 
although  it  binds  him  to  deliver  all  produce  contracted  for,  and, 
although  few  objected,  the  majority  contended  that  a  stringent 
contract  was  necessarv. 

t 

We  also  have  a  sale  contract  in  which  the  association  agrees  to 
deliver  at  certain  railroad  stations  fertilizer  and  all  other  material 
handled  by  us.  The  members  promised  to  take  and  receive  same 
when  so  delivered,  and  to  pay  at  the  time  of  delivery.  I  should 
say,  in  the  matter  of  credit,  that  if  the  grower  holds  a  contract  for 
the  sale  of  produce,  which  is  satisfactory,  we  accept  of  any  tank- 
able  paper  bearing  (3  per  cent,  interest  per  annum.  It  was  further 
agreed  that  if  the  paper  should  remain  unpaid  at  date  of  maturity 

HI  we  were  authorized  to  pay  the  same  from  the  monevs  obtained  from 

I  ?!  the  sale  of  produce.    Past  experience  has  proved  that  in  the  accept- 

i  "^  ance  of  notes  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious.     If  the  srower  is  a 
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'  J  practical  man  he  will  have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  credit:  on  the 
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other  handy  if  he  does  not  practice  good  culture^  is  shiftless  or 
unreliable,  the  board  of  directors  will  decide  his  case. 

THE  SALE  OF  PRODUCE 

In  the  sale  of  produce,  80  per  cent,  is  sold  f.  o.  b.  loading  sta> 
tion.  We  prefer  this  to  consigning,  but  when  not  practical  to  sell 
we  coiisifirii  to  the  most  reliable  commission  men,  whose  reliability 
has  been  proved. 

PACKAGES 

We  Ubc  standard  twelve,-  six,-  and  four-quart  climax  baskets 
with  wooden  covers  for  grapes,  tomatoes,  cherries  and  currants ;  for 
berries  twenty-four-  and  thirty-two-quart  crates,  and  for  beans, 
peas  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables  standard  Imshel  baskets. 
Growers  must  use  such  standards  as  adopted  by  the  association 
and  pack  their  fruit  for  shipping  in  a  neat  and  workmanlike 
manner.  They  must  also  place  thereon  their  number,  rubber 
stamps  bearing  which  are  furnished  by  the  association.  The  num- 
ber is  registered  in  the  office  with  the  grower's  name.  In  this  way 
we  can  trace  any  poor,  unmarketable  fruit  or  produce,  and  should 
a  packer  be  able  to  deceive  the  inspector  at  the  time  of  loading,  his 
chancetJ  of  getting  by  without  being  caught  are  very  sHul  It  cost 
one  grower  fifty  dollars  last  year  for  placing  stones  in  the  bottoms 
of  six  quart  basketfe-  containing  cherries.  We  think  he  knows  bet- 
ter now. 

To  educate  the  grower  to  properly  pack  his  fruit  and  produce  we 
hold  field  meetings  at  which  expert  packers  demonstrate.  This 
has  been  found  to  be  of  much  value.  If  fruit  or  produce  is  not 
found  satisfactory  as  to  quality,  upon  inspection  at  the  car,  it  is 
set  aside,  and  the  grower  must  dispose  of  such  shipments  himself. 

That  we  have  been  successful  in  our  past  undertakings  is  shown 
by  the  large  increased  membership  during  the  past  two  years.  In 
1912  we  did  $101,000  worth  of  business;  in  191 :5,  $150,000  and 
in  the  past  year  $238,911.23  —  an  increase  of  almost  $83,000  over 
1913. 

FINANCE 

By  adopting  stringent  contracts  for  both  buying  and  selling,  it 
has  been  possible  for  growers  who  could  demonstrate  their  respon- 
sibility to  obtain  credit  for  fertilizer,  packages,  seeds,  tomato 
plants,  and  in  fact  all  other  commodities  which  are  required  in 
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the  conducting  of  their  business.  By  each  grower  giving  his  in- 
dividual note  when  asking  for  credit,  he  finances  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  it  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  borrow  from  the  banks  and 
pay  cash  for  all  our  purchases.  Our  bankers  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  lend  us  money  at  all  times.  Promptness  in  taking  care 
of  our  notes  is  a  matter  of  ^business  which  is  properly  looked  after 
by  the  management,  and  through  the  loyal  support  of  our  members 
and  such  businesslike  action,  we  have  been  able  to  secure  and  main- 
tain high  business  and  banking  credit. 

EFFICIENCY 

In  three  years  the  iSouth  Shore  Growers'  and  Shippers'  Associa- 
tion has  built  up  one  of  the  largest  cooperative  organizations  in 
the  state.  It  comprises  the  strength  and  influence  of  over  eight 
hundred  growers  of  fruit  and  produce.  We  have  grown  and 
marketed  thousands  of  acres  of  tomatoes,  and  through  cooperation 
we  raised  the  price  one  dollar  per  ton ;  we  have  saved  the  growers 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  purchase  of  necessary  supplies ;  we  have 
loaded  in  straight  and  mixed  cars,  shipping  and  selling  a  variety 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  that  were  not  desirable  to  be  shipped  to  the 
nearby  markets,  except  in  small  quantities ;  we  have  collected  from 
railroad  and  express  companies  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  in 
damage  claims  the  past  year,  and  paid  the  same  to  our  growers  with 
no  extra  expense  to  them. 

I  attribute  our  success  to  the  need  of  cooperation.  The  unfair- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  canners,  the  poor  price  paid  by  the  specu- 
lator and  the  ruinous  competition  in  the  nearby  markets,  have  all 
been  remedied.  Through  the  loyal  support  of  our  growers  all  has 
been  made  possible;  they  have  been  very  enthusiastic  and  the  ma- 
jority are  boosters.  Also,  the  directors  must  be  given  due  credit. 
Through  their  generalship  and  hearty  support  the  association  has 
avoided  the  obstacles  which  have  been  the  downfall  of  many  similar 
organizations.  At  different  times  during  the  year  they  have  be^i 
called  upon  to  pass  on  conditions  they  have  had  to  meet  in  the  gen- 
eral directing  of  the  affairs  of  the  business  of  the  association. 

TriK  I^kestdext:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Pnblicitv. 
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REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    PUBLICITY 

H.    H.    CllAKLES 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Plan  and  Scope  read  by 
Mr.  John  J.  Dillon  at  the  meeting  held  January  19,  1910,  appear 
these  thoughts: 

The  interests  of  New  York  State  have  suffered  through  the  modesty  of 
its  citizens.  States  less  favored  by  nature  and  artificial  agencies  have  been 
exploited  and  boomed  until  the  impression  has  found  lodgment  in  the 
public  mind  that  they  afford  better  opportunities  for  farm  investments  and 
farm  labor  than  are  to  be  found  in  New  York  State.  We  would  not  detract 
from  the  favor  and  glory  of  other  states,  nor  would  we  make  a  single  claim 
for  the  state  of  New  York  that  it  does  not  fully  merit,  but  we  do  need 
some  honest,  persistent  advertising.  It  is  well  enough  to  discuss  our  own 
defects  among  ourselves  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  them,  but  we  should 
not  overlook  our  privileges  nor  our  opportunities;  and  it  is  time  now  that 
we  begin  to  focus  attention  on  the  agricultural  advantages  of  the  Empire 
State.  The  railroads  are  daily  carrying  past  us  to  western  states  (and  the 
Canadian  Northwest)  trainloads  of  labor  that  we  need  on  our  eastern 
farms.  Capital,  ignorant  of  the  productive  possibilities  of  our  New  York 
farms,  is  attracted  by  persistent  advertising  to  the  less  fertile  fields  of  the 
plains  at  much  higher  prices  per  acre,  and  we  pay  millions  for  canals  to 
transport  their  products  cheaply  to  the  hungry  people  at  our  own  doora. 
We  need  that  labor.  We  need  the  enterprise  that  goes  with  that  capital. 
The  labor  and  the  enterprise  and  the  capital  would  reap  greater  rewards 
with  us;  we  do  an  injustice  to  them  and  to  ourselves  when  we  neglect  to 
tell  them  of  the  opportunities  open  to  them  on  our  New  York  State  farms. 
If  the  railroads  can  afford  to  boom  the  west  to  secure  their  transportation, 
we  could  afford  to  say  a  word  occasionally  for  the  east  to  secure  the  fruits 
of  their  entire  life.  It  would  take  a  volume  to  enumerate  the  advantage 
of  our  soil  and  climate;  of  our  transportation  facilities  and  markets:  of  our 
home  comforts  and  social  advantages.  We  deem  it  to  be  a  legitimate 
function  of  this  society  to  enumerate  the  agricultural  advantages  of  our 
state,  and  to  define  the  superior  quality  of  her  products  and  to  repeat 
them  and  proclaim  them  in  clarion  tones  to  the  whole  world. 

"  We  need  some  honest,  persistent  advertising."  That  one  line 
stands  out  stronger  to  me  than  any  other  part  of  the  report.  The 
great  Empire  State  has  advantages  possessed  by  no  other  state. 
Let  me  enumerate : 

New  York  stands  first  among  the  states  in  the  number  of 
dairy  cows  and  in  the  value  of  her  dairy  products.  Her  level  and 
gently  sloping  dairy  sections  provide  most  excellent  pasturage, 
and  the  soils  are  such  that  any  kind  of  feed  may  be  grown. 
New  York's  1,500,000  dairy  cows,  producing  nearly -600,000,000 
pounds  of  milk  annually,  are  thus  fed  most  economically,  and  the 
dairy  products  find  cheap  and  quick  outlet  through  her  2,750 
milk,  cheese,  butter  and  coiidensory  plants. 

Great  opportunities  are  ofl^ered  in  raising  beef  cattle,  sheep 
and  horses.      New  York's  cities  draw  most  of  their  meat  supply 
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from  the  West,  paying  large  hauling  and  refrigeration  fees. 
There  is  no  need  of  it.  New  York  City  has  slaughterhouses. 
New  York  State  has  excellent  pasture,  com  and  clover  lands  at 
low  prices — $15  to  $50.  She  also  has  the  finest  transportation 
in  the  world.  Horses  are  in  great  demand  for  city  hauliii*!:. 
The  crying  need  is  for  a  home  animal  industry.  The  opportunity- 
is  reallv  wonderful. 

New  York  produces  corn  as  good  as  in  the  com  belt.  The 
average  production  of  corn  per  acre  in  New  York  State  durin<; 
the  period  18i)()-1005  was  over  »30  bushels.  The  average  pro- 
duction per  acre  in  Illinois  during  the  same  period  was  less  than 
35  bushels,  but  New  York  is  so  favorably  situated  with  respect 
to  markets  that  the  value  of  crops  in  this  state  is  above  that  of 
Illinois.  The  average  value  per  acre  in  New  York  for  the  above 
period  was  $1().30  while  in  Illinois  it  was  $11.38. 

The  Empire  State  is  first  in  hay  production  and  the  value  per 
acre  is  more  too.  The  average  value  during  the  period  of  181)5— 
1905  for  New  York  State  was  $12.41  as  against  $10.87  for 
Illinois.  (These  statistics  are  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Yearbook  for  1908.) 

Alfalfa  thrives  in  New  York  State.  Four  cuttings  per  year 
with  a  total  yield  of  eight  tons  per  acre  have  been  secured  in  some 
of  the  live-stock  sections  where  there  is  excellent  natural  drainage 
and  the  soil  is  deep,  rich,  sweet  and  porous. 

There  is  no  state  like  the  Empire  State  for  poultry.  While 
seventh  in  the  production  of  poultry  and  eggs,  New  York  oifers 
greater  advantages  than  any  other  state  in  having,  cheap  lands, 
a  temperate  climate,  the  greatest  of  markets,  and  hetst  transporta- 
tion.    Her  poultry  industry  is  continually  growing. 

Hogs  thrive  on  New  York  clover,  for  hog  raising  is  essentially 
a  pasturage  proposition,  and  in  that  New  ^'ork  lacks  nothing. 
Her  soils,  so  adapted  to  raising  clover,  soy  beans  and  for  general 
pasturage,  together  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  skim  milk  from 
nearby  dairy  plants,  excellent  transportation,  rigid  veterinary 
laws,  etc.,  make  hog  raising  in  New  York  highly  profitable. 

New  York's  great  tobacco  production  is  a  surprise  to  many, 
for  its  annual  crop  is  about  fourteen  million  pounds,  and  it  is  a 
highly  profitable  crop. 

The  Empire  State  is  first  in  small  fruit  and  apple  growing. 


Fin.  iKi.--  II.  11.  CHARLES,  Chaibman  of  t'OMMiiTEE  o.n  I'f 
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The  average  value  of  New  York's  small-fruit  crop  is  $2,500,000  — 
greatest  of  all  the  states.  New  York  is  also  first  in  the  production 
of  apples,  six  counties  producing  more  apples  than  any  single 
state  west  of  the  Missouri  River.  These  apples  are  especially 
noted  for  their  color,  flavor  and  keeping  qualities. 

New  York  is  the  greatest  truck  growing  state  in  the  Union. 
The  value  of  her  vegetable  crops  amounts  to  $11,000,000  annually, 
the  next  biggest  value  being  that  of  Texas  crops  —  nearly 
$7,000,000.  New  York's  clay  loam  soils  are  ideal  for  vegetable 
production,  and  quick,  cheap  transportation  to  the  largest  market 
of  the  country  make  truck  gardening  exceedingly  attractive  and 
profitable.  The  amount  just  stated  is  for  vegetables,  not  includ- 
ing potatoes,  beans  and  onions.  New  York  is  first  in  all  of  these, 
her  potato  crop  being  valued  at  nearly  $27,000,000,  the  bean  crop 
at  $2,375,000  and  the  onion  crop  at  $1,006,000  on  an  average. 
In  values  of  fine  wheat,  oats,  rve,  buckwheat  and  hops.  New 
Vork  State  ranks  among  the  states  as  follows :  first  in  buckwheat 
and  hops ;  fourth  in  rye ;  sixth  in  oats,  and  twenty-second  in  wheat. 
The  prevailing  types  of  soil  in  the  Empire  State  are  loam  and 
clay  loam,  with  lighter  soils  in  many  of  the  valleys.  To  some 
extent  the  areas  which  are  characterized  by  the  production  of  cer- 
tain crops  or  agricultural  industries,  possess  distinct  types  of  soil. 
Thus  New  York  has  fruit  sections,  live-stock  sections,  truck  grow- 
ing sections,  etc.,  where  cooperation  among  farmers  is  worked 
to  its  best  advantages. 

New  York  surpasses  all  other  states  in  population.  Fifty-two 
per  cent,  live  in  New  York  City  alone,  and  less  than  21  per  cent, 
live  on  farms.  And  the  numbers  that  move  to  or  stay  in  the 
cities  must  be  fed.  The  ever-increasing  demand  for  food  forces 
the  buying  of  enormous  quantities  from  the  West  and  South  at 
prices  made  high  by  long  transportation. 

Xew  York  needs  more  good  farmers  to  till  the  unoccupied  farm 
lands  which  may  be  had  at  most  reasonable  prices,  and  these  farms 
are  fertile,  too,  capable  of  being  brought  up  to  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation.  Any  kind  of  farming  can  be  engaged  in,  the 
products  may  be  disposed  of  in  any  number  of  ways,  the  highest 
price  may  be  obtained,  the  lowest  freight  and  express  charges 
prevail,  there  is  excellent  natural  drainage,  an  abundance  of 
pure  fresh  water,  and  invigorating  climate.      Under  these  con- 
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ditions,  why  should  anyone  go  into  unsettled  regions  or  parts 
less  favorably  situated,  and  pay  double  the  price  of  New  York 
land? 

*'But  we  do  need  some  honest,  persistent  advertising"  reads 
the  report  of  the  meeting  held  in  January,  1910.  Xow  is  the 
time  to  begin.  Canada  advertised  for  farmers  and  she  got  them. 
Three  hundred  thousand  American  farmers  were  enticed  onto 
the  blizzard-swept  plains  of  the  Dominion,  hundreds  of  miles 
from  markets,  into  a  vast  wilderness.  Then  why  can  we  not 
induce  as  good  or  better  farmers  to  take  up  the  splendid  lands  in 
beautiful  New  York,  near  the  best  of  markets,  schools,  railroads, 
etc.      It  can  be  done  and  it  must  be  done. 

The  so-called  ''worn-out'^  eastern  farm  can  produce  bigger 
yields  per  acre  than  the  western  farms,  the  price  per  acre  and 
cost  of  transportation  is  far  less.  Tell  the  people  about  it.  Just 
now,  to  tell  the  average  western  farmer  of  New  York's  great 
agriculture  is  to  witness  an  expression  of  great  skepticism.  With 
comparatively  little  expenditure  for  a  series  of  dignified,  truthful, 
forceful  advertisements,  you  can  make  him  change  his  mind  — 
you  can  make  him  look  eastward  and  come  eastward. 

Advertising  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  modern  life.  It  is 
estimated  that  six  himdred  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  annually 
in  the  United  States  for  advertising.  Millions  of  workers  depend 
upon  successful  publicity  to  keep  them  employed.  It  builds 
business  into  great  magnitude.  It  will  build  New  York  agricul- 
ture on  a  basis  of  permanent  provision  for  the  feeding  of  the 
great  generations  to  come. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  society  to 
recommend  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  that  he  include 
in  his  next  budget  an  amount  for  publicity  purposes  which  his 
best  judgment  would  dictate. 

The  President:  There  is  no' service  in  New  Y'^ork  State  that 
stands  nearer  to  the  people  nor  higher  in  their  estimation  than 
the  public  school  system,  and  there  are  adjustments  of  it  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  it  abreast  of  the  times.  There  is  no  man 
in  the  state  who  knows  better  what  those  adjustments  should  be 
than  the  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Finegan.  He  is  to  address  us 
}}  now  on  the  Township  School  System. 
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THE  TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM  AND  THE  CONSOLIDATION  OF  RURAL 

SCHOOLS 

Thomas  E.  Finegan 

We  are  here  this  morning  to  consider  the  township  system  as  it 
is  generally  related  to  the  administration  of  rural  schools.  In 
connection  with  this  question,  although  not  identical  in  purpose, 
we  shall  also  consider  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools.  While 
the  two  questions  are  closely  related,  they  are  somewhat  different. 
Consolidation  of  rural  schools  may  generally  take  place  without 
the  adoption  of  the  township  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
adoption  of  the  township  system  would  do  more  toward  the  facili- 
tation of  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools  than  anv  other  action 
which  could  be  taken. 

The  term  township  system  as  applied  to  schools  is  generally 
misunderstood.  People  in  the  rural  districts  very  generally  inter- 
pret the  township  system  to  mean  the  dissolution  of  all  school 
districts  as  they  now  stand,  and  the  substitution  of  one  single 
school  in  the  town.  The  adoption  of  such  system  does  not  mean 
the  discontinuance  of  a  single  school  district  which  should  be 
maintained  in  order  to  provide  a  school  within  an  accessible  dis- 
tance of  all  the  children  living  on  the  farms  of  the  state.  Nor 
does  the  consolidation  of  schools  mean  that  school  districts  are 
to  be  dissolved,  and  new  districts  formed  out  of  the  territory  of 
such  dissolved  districts,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  distance 
from  a  farmhouse  to  a  school  so  great  that  attendance  will  be  pro- 
hibited. Schools  will  always  be  maintained  in  this  state  within 
an  accessible  distance  of  all  the  children  who  are  to  attend  them. 
We  must,  however,  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  conditions  through- 
out the  state  today  are  entirely  different  from  what  they  were  a 
century  ago,  when  school  districts  were  first  formed,  or  a  half 
century  ago,  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago.  Means  of  transporta- 
tion have  greatly  improved  within  the  last  decade  even  beyond 
that  which  our  forefathers  ever  dreamed.  The  state  is  expending 
one  hundred  million  dollars  in  building  highways  throughout  the 
state  which,  when  completed,  will  form  a  network  of  between  ten 
and  eleven  thousand  miles.     The  construction  of  this  vast  system 
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of  state  highways  has  been  the  means  of  inducing  localities  to 
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improve  the  other  highways  of  the  state  so,  that  this  great  system 
of  improved  highways  becomes  an  important  factor  in  the  solution 
of  the  rural  school  problems.  The  great  railroad  systems  and 
the  trolley  lines  which  intersect  all  parts  of  the  state  are  agencies 
which  will  assist  in  the  solution  of  this  problem.  The  large  num- 
ber of  automobiles  which  are  owned  by  farmers  and  other  people 
residing  in  the  country,  and  the  automobile  'busses  which  are 
becoming  more  numerous,  are  also  factors  which  we  may  reason- 
ably take  into  consideration  in  the  determination  of  this  question. 
With  all  these  improved  means  of  transportation  throughout  the 
rural  regions  of  the  state,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that 
schoolhouses  may  be  established  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
homes  and  yet  be  more  accessible  to  the  children  than  in  former 
days  when  the  distance  was  much  less. 

In  each  town  throughout  the  state  there  are  from  eight  to  thirty- 
five  separate  school  districts.  Each  of  these  districts  maintains 
an  independent  organization  with  its  own  local  officers,  and  each 
is  a  tax  district ;  so  that  in  each  township  there  are  all  the  way 
from  eight  to  thirty-five  separate  and  independent  authorities 
in  charge  of  the  schools  of  a  single  town,  and  possessing  the  power 
to  assess  taxes  upon  the  property  of  such  districts  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools.  This  kind  of  an  organization  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  rural  schools  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  cumbersome, 
obsolete  and  inefficient.  It  has  been  discontinued  in  many  states 
and  must  be  in  this  state  before  we  can  improve  and  modernize 
the  rural  schools,  and  enable  them  to  serve  the  people  of  the 
agricultural  sections  as  they  should  and  as  conditions  demand 
they  shall.  To  make  these  schools  effective  there  must  be  an 
efficient,  modern  organization  to  administer  them.  The  plan 
proposed,  and  which  we  shall  discuss  today,  is  the  township  sys- 
tem. By  such  system  we  mean  the  substitution  of  a  town  board 
of  education  for  each  of  the  separate  district  trustees  and  boards 
of  the  several  districts  in  a  town.  This  town  board  would  be 
chosen  at  a  special  town  meeting  held  annually  in  May,  at  which 
would  be  considered  no  other  matters  except  those  related  to  the 
educational  affairs  of  the  town.  This  board  would  have  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  schools  in  a  town.  Large  powers 
in  relation  to  school  matters  would  be  conferred  on  this  board. 
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The  method  of  coiitrol  aud  management  would  l)e  the  most  demo- 
cratic one  which  could  be  adopted. 

It  should  not  be  understood  that  we  expect  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  there  will  not  be  a  large  number  of  one-room  schools 
maintained  throughout  the  farming  sections  of  the  state.  It  will 
always  be  necessary,  in  the  mountainous  and  sparsely-settled  por- 
tions of  the  agricultural  regions  of  the  state,  to  maintain  one-room 
!>ohools.  Xor  should  it  be  understood  that  in  urging  the  con- 
solidation of  schools  and  the  elimination  of  as  many  of  the  one- 
room  schools  as  possible,  it  is  thought  that  these  schools  have  not 
rendered  a  great  service  to  the  state.  It  is  impossible  to  measure 
accurately  the  service  which  these  schools  are  rendering  even 
today.  The  number  of  men  and  women  who  received  their  early 
training  in  this  type  of  school,  and  who  have  made  great  con- 
tributions to  the  commercial  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
country,  is  very  large.  Then,  too,  this  type  of  school  undoubtedly 
has  students  enrolled  today  who  will  in  the  future  make  great 
contributions  to  the  development  of  our  civilization. 

The  question,  however,  is  not,  What  have  these  schools  done 
or  what  are  they  now  doing  ?  but.  Are  they  doing  for  the  state  all 
that  they  should  do  ?  Are  they  managed  so  economically  and  so 
scientifically  as  to  get  the  greatest  efficiency  possible  out  of  them  ? 
Is  there  a  financial  waste  or  an  intellectual  waste  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  schools  as  they  are  now  conducted?  Can  they  be 
made  a  greater  agency  for  the  common  enlightenment  of  the 
people,  and  can  they  be  so  organized  and  conducted  as  to  render 
the  larger  service  which  our  economic,  industrial  and  social  con- 
ditions demand? 

Let  us  compare  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
rural  schools  with  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
schools  maintained  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  state.  When 
schools  were  first  organized  in  this  state,  they  were  known  as 
**  district "  schools  not  only  in  the  rural  sections  but  in  the  villages 
and  cities  as  well.      The  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  state  were  j 

known  as  "district''  schools  for  the  first  half  century  of  their 
existence.  The  districts  of  cities  even  had  separate  and  distinct 
organizations.  The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  consoli- 
dated schools  originated  as  early  as  1853,  and  New  York  was 
one  of  the  first  states  of  the  Union  to  participate  in  this  movement. 
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A  general  law  was  enacted  in  that  year,  known  as  the  "  union 
free  school  district  law."  The  name  of  the  law  signifies  the 
general  purpose  for  which  it  was  enacted.  The  object  of  this  law 
was  to  form  a  union  of  school  districts  and  then  to  make  the 
schools  free.  As  most  of  you  know,  we  did  not  have  free  schools 
m  this  state  at  that  time,  nor  were  the  schools  throughout  the 
country  free.  It  was  not  until  186()  that  Xew  York  made  her 
schools  absolutely  free.  Under  the  act  of  18r)3,  however,  the 
schools  in  the  cities  and  villages  were  from  time  to  time  con- 
solidated, until  all  the  schools  of  each  of  the  cities  of  the  state 
were  organized  into  one  system  under  the  general  control  and 
management  of  one  body.  This  same  action  has  been  taken  from 
time  to  time  in  the  villages,  so  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
not  a  village  in  the  state  which  maintains  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct school  organizations. 

Can  you  imagine  how  a  plan  would  be  received  today  pro- 
posing a  separate  school  system  for  each  school  in  each  of  the 
cities  and  villages  of  the  state  ?  What  answer  would  be  given  by 
the  people  of  any  city  in  this  state  to  the  proposition  to  choose 
a  local  board  for  each  school  maintained  in  the  city;  to  give  to 
that  board  the  power  to  employ  teachers,  fix  their  salaries,  super- 
vise repairs  and  all  expenditures,  and  in  short  to  have  the  general 
control  and  business  management  of  the  schools  i  Imagine  a  city 
having  from  1.5  to  40  schools  and  changing  the  plan  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  system  of  such  city  so  as  to  create  a  separate 
and  distinct  organization  for  each  school,  giving  to  the  authori- 
ties of  that  school  taxing  power,  so  that  there  would  be  in  such 
city  from  15  to  40  boards  of  control,  each  assessing  and  collect- 
ing taxes  and  managing  and  supervising  the  schools  of  such  city. 
There  is  not  a  city  in  the  country  that  would  indorse  such  a  prop- 
osition, or  that  would  tolerate  it  under  anv  conditions.  There  is 
not  even  a  body  of  farmers  who  could  be  selected  in  any  part  of 
this  state  that  would  indorse  such  a  plan  of  school  administration 
for  the  cities  and  villages.  Yet  this  very  system  of  school  admin- 
istration exists  throughout  the  rural  regioiis  of  this  state  and  has 
been  in  operation  for  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  the  fundamental  organization  of  the  rural 
school  system  since  the  enactment  of  the  first  general  law  relating 
to  the  orcranization  of  common  schools  in  1795. 
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The  literature  of  legislative  reports  and  of  educational  gather- 
ings shows  that  the  local  organization,  created  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  district  system  in  this  state,  was  recognized 
as  inefficient  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  It  was  the  intent 
of  the  legislature  to  eliminate  many  of  the  weak  country  school 
districts,  and  that  body  provided  for  the  annexation  of  such  dis- 
tricts to  adjoining  districts.  For  more  than  fifty  years  the 
statutes  have  carried  two  provisions  for  the  consolidation  of 
schools  in  country  districts.  Under  one  of  these  provisions  such 
consolidation  could  be  effected  by  direct  action  of  the  authorities 
of  the  schools ;  but  the  legislature  went  even  further  than  this  and 
wrote  into  the  law  another  provision  by  which  consolidation  could 
be  effected  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  supervisory  school  officers 
even  if  the  local  authorities  of  the  districts  concerned  would  not 
consent  to  such  consolidation. 

Massachusetts  made  the  same  error  which  New  York  made  in 
adopting  the  school  district  system.  After  she  had  adopted  that 
system,  it  required  fifty  years  of  effort  for  her  educational  leaders 
to  change  the  plan  and  adopt  the  township  system.  For  a  half 
centurv  the  schools  of  Massachusietts  have  been  under  the  town- 
ship  system,  and  there  is  not  a  state  that  borders  upon  New  York 
which  has  not  already  adopted  such  system  of  administration  for 
her  rural  schools.  New  York,  however,  has  not  made  the  progress 
in  the  elimination  of  the  unnecessary  rural  schools  which  she 
should  have  made,  as  onlv  about  seven  hundred  schools  have  been 
eliminated  through  the  process  of  consolidation  since  189G. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  the  legislature  in  1013  and  1914  incor- 
porated into  the  education  law  a  provision  which  is  intended 
to  facilitate  the  consolidation  of  school  districts,  bv  extending 
larger  financial  aid  to  such  districts.  Tnder  the  law  previous 
to  1013,  if  two  or  more  districts  were  consolidated,  the  enlarged 
district,  which  was  compelled  to  provide  school  facilities  for  a 
greater  nunaber  of  children,  was  generally  apportioned  a  smaller 
amount  of  public  money  than  the  several  districts  received  before 
consolidation.  Under  the  statutes  now,  if  three,  four  or  more 
districts  are  consolidated,  the  consolidated  district  will  receive 
the  same  amount  of  state  aid  as  was  formerlv  paid  bv  the  state 
to  the  several  districts  forming  such  consolidated  district.      Put- 
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ting  this  principle  into  the  law  has  been  the  means  of  developing 
new  interest  in  the  snbjeot,  and  during  the  current  year  more 
than  one  hundred  consolidations  have  taken  place  throughout 
the  state. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years  a  movement  has  been  inaugurated 
throughout  the  entire  country,  toward  the  consolidation  of  rural 
schools.  There  are  thirty-five  states,  including  the  great  agri- 
cultural states  of  the  West  and  South,  which  have  what  is  known 
as  the  consolidated  school  system  in  country  districts. 

It  is  my  desire  to  bring  before  you  today,  as  briefly  and  as 
clearly  as  may  be  possible,  the  general  plan  of  the  organization 
of  rural  schools  in  the  state,  and  to  point  out  their  inefficiency, 
as  well  as  how  they  may  be  made  more  efficient  and  serve  more 
definitely  the  people  for  whom  they  are  maintained.  The  ter- 
ritory outside  the  cities  and  villages  of  five  thousand  or  more 
inhabitants  is  divided  into  207  supervisory  districts.  Each  of 
these  districts  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  district  superin- 
tendent. There  are  10,500  separate  school  districts  in  the  state, 
so  that  each  district  superintendent  has,  on  the  average,  about 
50  schools  under  his  supervision. 

I  want  to  visualize  today  the  schools  maintained  in  one  of  these 
supervisory  districts.  For  this  purpose  I  have  selected  a  typical 
supervisory  district  of  the  state  which  represents  one  of  our  best 
farming  sections.  There  are  in  Tompkins  County  three  super- 
visory districts.  I  have  selected  for  consideration  the  third  dis- 
trict  of  this  coimty  which  includes  three  towns  —  Caroline,  Danby 
and  Dryden  —  and  contains  04  schools.  This  supervisory  dis- 
trict borders  upon  the  city  of  Ithaca,  and  is,  of  course,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  great  university  located  in  that  municipality.  There 
is  no  special  reason  for  selecting  this  particular  district  except  that 
it  is  a  typical  district,  and  that  fortunately  the  superintendent  of 
that  district  has  supplied  me  with  photographs  of  all  the  schools 
under  his  supervision.  I  am  therefore  going  to  show  upon  the 
screen  a  picture  of  each  of  the  school  buildings  in  this  supervisory 
district  and  pictures  of  the  children  attending  the  schools,  so  that 
you  may  view  here  today  each  one  of  the  64  schools  in  this  one 
supervisory  district.  Having  looked  upon  each  school  building 
in  this  district  and  the  children  attending  these  schools,  you  can 
easily  imagine  what  the  entire  rural  school  system  of  the  state 
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\Bj  when  you  consider  that  we  have  207  8iiper\MS(>ry  districts  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  which  vou  will  examine  todav. 


This  picture  represents  a  map  of  the  town  of  Caroline.  The 
miniature  schoolhouses  with  flags  at  full  mast  represent  the 
several  schoolhouses  in  that  town.     The  highways  and  railroads 

are  also  indicated. 

(A  careful  study  of  the  map  was  then  made  and  the  speaker  pointed  out 
how  the  school  districts  of  this  town  might  be  consolidated,  indicating  where 
the  central  points  were,  and  showing  the  distances  which  children  would  he 
compelled  to  travel  to  attend  school  under  the  plan  of  consolidation.) 

(The   following  pictures  of   the   school   buildings,    teachers   and   children 

attending;  such  schools  in  the  town  of  Caroline  were  then  placed  upon  the 

screen.) 

111  —  18 
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This  picture  shows  a  map  of  the  town  of  Danbv.     Th 
buildings  are  indicated  as  in  the  previous  map. 

(Attention  woe  called  to  the  large  number  of  small  dhtriets  in  th 
of  Danb;  and  it  was  stated  that  Noe.  6,  10  and  16,  being  on  the  state  road, 
might  easily  be  consolidated  with  Danby,  and  that  Nos.  II,  4  and  14  might 
also  be  consolidated  with  Danbj.  It  was  also  pointed  out  that  No.  3  in  the 
adjoining  town  might  be  consolidated  with  West  Danby,  and  that  at  least 
No.  3  of  the  town  of  Danby  might  l>e  conEolidated  with  West  Danby,  etc.) 

(The  following  pictures  of  the   school  buildings,  teachers  and   rhltdim 
attending  the  schools  in  the  town  of  Danby  were  then  placed  upon  the  sereMi.) 
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This  picture  represents  a  map  of  the  town  of  Dryden.  The 
schoolhoiises  are  indicated  as  in  the  previous  maps. 

(A  careful  study  of  the  map  waa  made  and  thcf  speaker  pointed  out  how 
districts  Noe.  4,  25,  7,  16  and  26  might  readily  be  consolidated  with  Dryden; 
how  KoB.  20,  9,  19,  23  and  24  might  be  consolidated  with  No.  8  at  the  village 
of  Danby;  and  how  Nos.  14,  17  and  21  might  be  consolidated  with  No.  15, 
etc.) 


(The  following  pictures  of  the  school  buildings,  teachers  and  children 
attending  the  schools  in  the  town  of  Dryden  were  then  placed  on  the  screen.) 

(The  speaker  then  called  attention  to  the  small  number  of  children  who 
were  found  in  nearly  all  of  those  one-room  schools  and  contrasted  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  suehcliildren  with  the  greater  opportunities  and  advantages 
afforded  the  children  in  the  high -school  districts  in  No.  13  and  Xo.  8  through 
the  association  with  other  children,  the  more  adequate  courses  of  study,  the 
better  qualified  teachers  employed  and  the  better  school  equipment.  Com- 
ment was  made  on  the  larger  outlook  on  life  which  the  children  obtainod 
who  were  brought  together  in  such  large  groups  as  those  in  attendance  at 
school  in  these  two  high  school  districts,  and  the  better  opportunities  and 
training  which  tliey  were  able  to  obtain  in  such  schools  through  the  use  of 
suitable  libraries,  adequate  apparatus  and  modern  courses-  of  study  adapted 
to  the  special  needs  of  girls  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  boys.) 

[ 1660] 


Xo.  S. —  Hiou  School 


S. —  DojiESTic  Science  Dei-abtjient 


-  Manual  Tbaini 


No.  13, —  HioH  School  No.    13. —  IsTERutanATB  Department 


No.  13. lllUU  bCIIOOL  Laboratokv 


No.  13.— Phjmakv  Dkpartme-vt 


(The  following  tables  were  then  placed  upon  the  screen  and  a  special  study 
and  explanation  of  the  same  wa&  outlined  by  the  speaker.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  difference  in  the  assessed  valuation  of  school  districts,  ranging 
from  $16,500,  in  district  No.  11,  Caroline,  to  $118,830  in  distriot  No.  12,  and 
$145,778  in  district  No.  21.  In  the  town  of  Danby  it  was  pointed  out  that 
the  assessed  valuation  ranged  from  $16,706  in  No.  1  to  $109,328  in  No.  8, 
and  that  in  the  town  of  Dry  den  the  assessed  valuation  ranged  from  $32,588 
in  No.  24  to  $397,692  in  No.  8.  Attention  was  also  called  to  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  pupils,  ranging  from  9  in  district  11  to  75  in  district  21; 
from  5  in  district  15,  Danby,  to  41  in  district  12;  from  6  in  district  No.  24, 
Dryden,  to  180  in  No.  8.  The  small  number  of  pupils  in  each  of  the  districts 
having  one-room  schools  was  compared  with  the  number  in  the  village  dis- 
tricts. Similar  studies  were  made  as  to  the  cost  per  pupil  based  on  average 
attendance  in  the  three  towns,  and  on  the  difference  in  the  tax  rate  in  the 
several  districts  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  a  school.  It  was 
shown  that  this  inequality  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  meant  an  inequality 
of  school  opportunities.) 

[1661] 
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This  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  first  consolidated  school  districts 
in  the  state  under  the  act  of  1913.  School  districta  Nop  18,  !t. 
15  and  7  of  the  town  of  Middlefield,  Otsego  County,  were  con- 
solidated bv  District  Superintendent  Cossaart  into  school  dis- 
trict Xn  2  of  that  town,  which  is  known  as  the  Westville  s<'hool. 
This  consolidated  district  is  located  in  a  rich  farming  valley, 
and  a  stream  extends  through  the  valley. 


Tbere  was.  in  each  of  these  four  dislric-ts,  u  svhui.1  Imilding 
niidoubtidlv  Iniilt  by  the  eame  contractor  or  carpenter,  and  like 
the  followiug: 


This  is  a  picture  of  the  new  building  which  was  authorized  by 
thp  voters  of  the  district  after  the  consolidation. 
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Consolidated  School  DiaTBtcr  No.  i,  Middlbtield. 


Adjoining  district  No  2,  Middlefield,  iu  the  same  valley,  is 
another  consolidated  district  also  organized  by  Superintendent 
Cossaart,  in  which  districts  Kos  2,  10,  4  and  10  were  consolidated 
with  No  1  at  Middlefield. 

These  are  pictures  of  old  buildings  in  three  of  the  districts. 
The  building  in  No  1  was  remodelled  and  repaired  and  contains 
a  large  site  so  that  it  affords  ample  facilities  for  the  children  of 
the  live  districts. 

[1066] 
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The  foregoing  map  speaks  for  itself  and  shows  how  district  4  in 
the  village  of  Petersburg  i&  so  located  that  several  districts  adjoin- 
ing it  might  well  be  consolidated  with  it.  It  will  be  observed  that 
N^os.  1,  2,  7,  8  and  5  could  readily  be  consolidated  with  No.  4. 
and  that  districts  Nos.  9,  10  and  6  might  also  be  consolidated  with 
No.  4.  The  highway  following  the  railroad  north  and  south 
through  the  town  is  a  state  road  and  the  highway  leading  from 
the  village  of  Petersburg,  and  extending  west  therefrom,  is  also 
a  state  road.  All  the  highways  in  this  town  are  good  hard  roads, 
in  good  condition,  and  much  traveled.  The  distance  from  any  of 
these  schools  to  the  Petersburg  school  is  not  prohibitive  for  small 
children.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  enrollment  in  each  of  these 
schools  is  from  seven  in  No.  8  to  seventv-two  in  No.  4.  No.  4  is 
the  village  district,  and  the  largest  attendance  in  any  of  the  other 
districts  is  29.  The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  these  dis- 
tricts is  222,  but  the  average  attendance  for  all  the  districts  last 
year  was  but  83.  Only  about  one-third  of  the  children  enrolled  in 
all  of  these  schools  were  in  daily  attendance.  The  inequality  of 
taxation  is  emphasized  by  this  table.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  cost  per  pupil  based  on  enrollment  varies  from  $14.27  in 
No.  4  to  $54.54  in  No.  8,  and  that  the  cost  per  pupil  based  on  the 
average  attendance  varies  from  $33.14  in  district  No.  4  to  $127-26 
in  No.  8.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  assessed  valuation  of 
these  districts.  No.  8  has  an  assessed  valuation  of  only  $7,745. 
We  all  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the  proper  kind 
of  a  school  on  an  assessed  valuation  of  this  amount  without  making 
the  taxation  burdensome  for  the  people.  The  valuation  of  dis- 
trict No.  9  is  a  little  less  than  $12,000,  No.  7,  $20,000,  and  No.  5, 
$17,000;  while  No.  6,  with  only  29  pupils  to  educate,  has  an 
assessed  valuation  of  nearly  $182,000.  In  other  words,  district 
No.  6  has  more  than  one-third  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
nine  districts  of  the  town. 

It  would  be  possible,  if  these  schools  were  consolidated  so  that 
these  222  pupils  could  be  brought  to  one  school,  to  organize  a 
well-graded  school  and  maintain  not  only  the  usual  eight  years 
of  elementary  school  work  but  also  an  academic  course.  This 
could  be  done  without  employing  more  teachers  than  are  now 
employed  in  the  separate  schools.     These  districts  received  last 
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>  of  public  mouey.  If  they  were  consolidated  into  oue 
cb  district  might  receive  a  greater  amount  of  state 
hese  schools  are  located  in  a  tine  agricultural  section, 
ricultural  course  might  well  be  maintained  in  such 
principal  could  be  chosen  who  is  qiialitied  to  supervise 
Ural  course,  and  in  such  event,  if  the  district  paid  the 
11,200,  it  would  receive  $800  additional  funds  from 

The  district  would  also  be  entitled  to  receive  addi- 
Is  for  the  academic  department,  amounting  to  $200, 
t  would  also  be  entitled  to  a  further  sum  of  $900  iu 
iotas,  so  that  the  total  amount  which  the  district  would 
m  the  state  would  be  .$-'!, 5:J5.  Tbii^  lunount  iicarlv 
entire  amount  which  was  paid  by  the  several  districts 
.'  salaries  last  ^ear.     There  would  be  brought  to  the 

this  district  property  having  an  assessed  valuation  of 

i  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  many  young 
the  territory  embraced  in  these  several  districts  who 
eprived  of  high  school  privileges,  but  who  would  be 
tain  such  educational  privileges  if  all  these  districts 
lized  into  a  centra]  school  at  Petersburg.  There  are 
pie  in  this  community  who  travel  to  adjoining  high 
i  the  aggregate  amount  expended  by  them  in  traveling, 
etc.,  is  a  considerable  item  and  should  receive  consider- 
itermining  the  expense  of  maintaining  these  schools. 
to  show  you  some  views  of  modern  school  buildings, 
ng  in  this  district  is  a  two-room  building  located  at 
3nondaga  County,  and  in  a  rich  farming  section.  The 
luation  of  the  district  is  one-half  million  dollars.  The 
room  is  the  equal  of  the  best  recitation  rooms  to  be 
hools  in  cities  and  villages.  Vou  will  obsei-ve  the  boys 
the  manual  training  room  in  the  basement  of  the  build- 
)site  this  loom  is  a  similar  room  in  which  the  girls  re- 
ng  iu  domestic  art. 

ures  directly  following  sliow  a  modern  school  building 
rd,  Westchester  County,  and  two  interior  views.  You 
e  that  one  room  is  fitted  for  home  work  and  domestic 
IF  the  bcnofil  of  the  girls. 
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I  am  showing  these  pictures  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
possibility  of  doing  these  things  in  the  country  schools  just  as  well 
as  they  may  be  done  in  the  schools  of  cities  and  villages. 

The  following  pictures  show  the  activities  of  the  agricultural  de- 
partment of  the  school  at  Highland.  In  one  picture  the  boys  are 
taking  notes  at  a  lecture  and  in  another  they  are  sorting  apple^ 
and  putting  them  in  shape  for  market.  You  will  also  obsefrve  that 
the  girls  are  doing  the  work  required  in  the  courses  of  domestic 
science  and  domestic  art ;  again,  that  the  boys  are  receiving  les- 
sons in  practical  spraying,  sharpening  tools,  trimming  orchards, 
etc.  This  is  the  type  of  work  which  should  be  done  in  all  the 
rural  schools  upon  this  basis,  and  to  maintain  equipment,  teachers 
and  courses  of  study  to  meet  this  demand. 


Boys  Takihs  Notes  at  Lectl 
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elusion  1  desire  to  say  that  if  the  townsliip  system  weie 
and  one  board  of  education  were  in  charge  of  all  the 
f  a  town,  we  should  soon  have  a  consolidated  syBtem  of 
hroiighout  the  entire  state.  The  principal  advantages 
luld  be  achieved  under  this  plan  of  school  administration 
ummarized  as  follows : 

!  present  unit  of  administration  is  so  small,  and  the 
lenl  of  the  iisnal  district  school  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
importance,  that  the  best  men  and  women  of  a  com- 
vill  often  decline  to  serve  as  trustees.  If  the  manage- 
country  schools  were  raised  to  a  higher  plane,  and  the 
lortance  of  the  school  to  the  community  could  bo  more 
emphasized,  men  and  women  of  the  greatest  education 
ire  and  the  widest  business  experience  in  a  community 
attracted  to  the  position,  and  would  not  only  be  willing 
ous  of  serving  in  such  capacity.  The  general  manage- 
the  educational  interests  of  a  whole  town,  which  would 
roni  ten  to  thirty  schools  as  now  organized,  by  a  board 
vould  exalt  and  dignify  the  importance  of  the  office  of 
ustce  and  would  emphasize  the  work  of  the  school  so 
ard  of  the  type  above  described  would  be  chosen. 
cing  the  schools  of  au  entire  town  under  the  general 
.eiit  of  a  single  board  of  tive  persons  chosen  by  the  voters 
iwn,  who  possess  the  qualifications  now  required  to  be 
o  vote  at  school  district  meetings,  would  result  in  giving 
proposition  involving  au  expenditure  of  funds  active, 
3  and  businesslike  consideration.  The  great  waste  re- 
rom  unnecessary  expenditures  and  careless  management 
rvision  of  school  funds  would  cease. 
t  maintenance  of  unnecessary  schools  would  be  diecon- 
These  schools  would  be  consolidated  with  other  schools. 
pie  chosen  by  the  voters  of  a  town,  and  each  one  inter- 
lil  the  affairs  of  the  town,  could  be  trusted  to  determine 
ool.i  might  be  discontinued  to  the  advantage  of  educa- 
all  other  interests  of  the  town.  No  one  need  fear  that 
thus  chosen  and  composed  would  cloise  a  school  when 
on  would  be  the  means  of  prohibiting  children  from 
;  school  because  of  the  distance  to  travel. 
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4.  The  unit  of  tax&tioii  would  be  the  town.  Taxatio 
school  purposes  would  then  be  equalized.  All  the  properti 
town  would  pay  its  proportiouate  and  equal  share  for  the 
tenance  of  schools  in  the  entire  town.  The  burdens  whic 
unjustly  borne  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  schools  distri 
the  state  would  be  removed.  Large  corporate  interests 
now  pay  taxes  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  single  school 
pay  their  proper  share  for  the  maintenance  of  all  the  school 
town. , 

5.  Schools  niaiutained  under  such  management  would  pi 
educational  facilities  in  the  country  districts  which  would  1 
equal  of  the  educational  advantages  afforded  by  the  schools 
tained  in  the  cities.  Many  things  must  he  done  in  conn 
with  the  country  schools  before  this  result  may  be  accompl 
Such  result  will  never  be  achieved  until  all  the  interest 
agencies  of  a  much  larger  unit  than  the  present  school  disti 
and  this  unit  is  preferably  the  town  —  are  brought  togetl 
harmonious  action,  and  the  people  appreciate  the  possibilit 
this  cooperation. 

6.  It  is  impossible  to  properly  grade  small  schools  under 
preeent  organization.  With  nearly  4,000  schools  havit 
average  daily  attendance  of  less  than  ten,  the  impossibil 
grading  such  schools  will  be  readily  recognized.  In  thov 
of  others  the  enrollment  is  twenty-five  to  thirty-five.  In 
schools  every  one  of  the  eight  elementary  grades  is  rcpre: 
and  often  there  are  pupils  taking  advanced  subjects, 
teacher  must  do  all  this  work  with  the  result  that  not  mon 
ten  minutes  on  the  average  is  given  to  a  rei-itation,  and  ofte 
In  the  graded  schools  of  the  cities  and  villages  from  thi 
forty  minutes  are  given  to  a  recitation.  The  disadvantage 
pupil  in  the  rural  school  is  too  obvious  to  need  description. 

7.  With  the  greater  number  of  pupils  brought  together  ai 
basis  of  taxation  equalized  and  enlarged,  sufficient  teachers 
be  employed  so  that  the  schools  might  be  graded  and  the  ir 
tion  adapted  to  the  ages  of  the  puprls,  and  be  made  as  li 
comprehensive  and  efficient  as  the  instniction  generally  pn 
in  the  schoolw  of  the  cities  and  villages. 
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r  such  conditions  courses  of  instruction  could  be  pro- 
:h  would  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  agricultural 
ea.  These  courses  could  be  enriched  and  made  as 
a  the  intellectual  and  ciiltural  standpoint  as  courses  erf 
in  the  populous  centers.  It  would  also  be  possible  to 
rarsea  of  study  which  would  contribute  to  the  needs  of 
e  of  agricultural  development  and  interest  in  the  state, 
ols  could  then  be  made  the  great  laboratories  of  every 
scessity  of  the  state. 

ation  ago  the  boy  on  the  farm  found  it  profitable  to 
x>l  during  the  winter  months  from  the  time  he  became 
til  he  attained  hia  majority.  Boys  of  this  age  are  no 
nd  in  the  rural  schools.  They  now  rarely  se^  the 
h  school  when  the  usual  fall  work  on  the  farm  is  cam- 
November.  Courses  of  study  are  now  generally  ar- 
tbat  all  pupils  must  enter  school  at  the  beginning  of  the 
iptember.  If  our  riiral  schools  were  organized  on  the 
b  I  have  outlined  in  this  discussion  it  would  be  feasible 
s  special  courses  for  the  hoys  of  sixteen  or  more  who 
lin  at  work  on  the  farm  until  late  in  the  fall  or  the 
of  winter,  and  who  must  return  to  such  work  in  early 
Courses  of  this  type  extending  over  several  winters 
possible  and  would  be  of  inestimable  value.  Courses 
prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  girls  as  shown  in  some 
rs  which  have  been  presented  woiild  be  provided, 
-school  facilities  could  be  provided  throughout  the 
Bctions.  Central  schools  of  academic  grade  might  be 
d  in  many  centers.  These  schools  would  be  within 
I  of  many  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  18 
leave  home  Ifonday  morning  and  lemain  until  Friday 
onsiderable  expense  in  order  to  enjoy  such  privileges, 
^hools  were  established  the  young  people  would  be  pro- 
lome  with  the  educational  advantages  which  thej'  must 
1  away  from  home,  and  they  would  also  be  afforded  the 
I,   influence  and  protection  which  exists  in  every  good 

npetent  teachers  might  uhen  be  employed  in  these 
Teachers    who    possess    qualifii-ations    which    are    the 
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equivalent  ol  tea<4iers  who  are  einpluved  in  the  schools  of  cities 
and  villages.  Six  thousand  teachers,  one-half  of  those  employed 
in  the  rural  schools  of  the  state  todav,  who  have  had  no  educa- 
tional  advantages  beyond  the  elementary  school,  and  who  have 
had  no  professional  training,  would  be  compelled  to  give  way  to 
efficient,  trained  teachers.  The  state  could  establish  institutions 
for  the  training  of  teachers  with  courses  of  study  based  upon  the 
economic,  industrial  and  sociological  conditions  of  our  rural  life. 

11.  Schools  would  be  maintained  for  the  same  period  of  time 
in  the  country  districts  that  they  are  now  maintained  in  the  cities 
and  villages.  The  children  in  the  rural  schools  who  have  one 
month  less  .of  school  than  the  children  of  the  cities  are  not  given 
an  equal  opportunity  with  the  city  children.  Vacation  schools 
could  also  be  established. 

12.  A  system  of  libaries,  meeting  the  intellectual  needs  of 
every  citizen  of  the  town,  could  then  be  maintained.  Lecture 
courses  might  also  be  established.  These  two  agencies  could  be 
made  a  tremendous  power  in  promoting  the  common  enlighten- 
ment of  the  people  of  all  our  rural  communities. 

13.  The  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  and  the 
medical  inspection  law  could  be  made  more  effective. 

14.  The  recreational  and  social  interests  of  the  people  could  be 
properly  organized  and  administered.  Play  is  as  essential  as 
study  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  and  growth  of  a 
child.  It  is  as  important  that  children  shall  have  wholesome 
recreation  as  it  is  that  they  shall  have  efficient  classroom  instruc- 
tion. It  is  impossible  in  many  rural  communities  for  the  boys 
to  enjoy  a  game  of  baseball  without  becoming  trespassers.  There 
should  be,  under  the  control  of  the  school  authorities  in  everv 
town,  ample  grounds  to  afford  the  usual  outdoor  sports  and 
games  in  which  young  people  generally  desire  to  participate. 

15.  The  people  of  an  entire  town  would  be  brought  closer  to- 
gether in  a  community  of  interests.  The  spirit  of  cooperation 
would  be  fostered  not  only  in  educational  but  in  all  other  activi- 
ties in  which  they  had  a  common  interest.  To  the  rural  com- 
munities might  be  restored  much  of  the  prestige  and  leadership 
in  intellectual,  social  and  political  matters  which  sucji  communi- 
ties possessed  a  half-century  ago.     Within  a  decade  the  influence 
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reorganization  of  our  niral  life  would  be  felt  in  tbe  life 
ion. 

-RiiART :  It  is  a  little  iiiif ortmiate  for  our  eveniag  aea- 
the  Jlemorial  Service  for  Ex-speaker  and  Ex-congreas- 
in  A.  Merritt  should  have  been  set  for  this  evening  in 
bly  Chamber.  I  understand  that  there  is  quite  a  little 
in  favor  of  adjourning  our  meeting  this  evening  in 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Merritt.  If  this  is  done,  and  we 
part  of  the  program  for  this  evening  on  this  afternoon, 
a  lance  tomorrow,  it  would  accommodate  everv  one  inter- 
such  is  the  opinion  of  the  people  here,  I  move  yon  that 
idjourn  we  do  so  until  tomorrow  morning  at  9:30  and 
meeting  this  evening. 

[ksikent;  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  this  subject? 
980N:  Only  this.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
ded  the  privileges  of  the  Capitol  in  recent  years,  and 
£  the  prominence  of  my  old-time  friend  and  fellow- 
my  county  —  speaking  for  myself  personally  —  I  think 
le  eminently  fitting  that  we  omit  our  evening  session  in 
J  Chamber  and  show  our  respect  to  the  State  Govern- 
:h  honors  the  memory  of  Mr.  Merritt  in  the  Assembly 
tonight, 
carried. 

IK  Barnabas  :  Owing  to  the  change  in  the  program,  I 
ihould  give  our  invited  guests  who  were  on  the  program 
ivening  the  preference  on  the  program  for  tomorrow 

9ESIDENT;  That  suggestion  will  be  adopted  with  the 
)f  all  of  the  members.     Since  our  convention  las^t  year 

active  members  has  been  called  to  a  very  high  and  im- 
tional  service.  He  wad  on  committee  service  at  the  time 
ition  and  the  program  committee  was  a  tittle  embarrassed 
St  what  to  do  with  him.  We  did  not  think  that  we  ought 
a,  to  continue  to  serve  this  association  in  view  of  the 

work  that  he  had  before  him,  but  we  remembered  the 
led  statesman  who  left  his  plow,  established  a  nation 
led  to  the  farm,  and  so  the  man  whom  you  have  honored 
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comes  here  this  afternoon  to  honor  us  in  the  position  to  which  we 
had  previously  assigned  him.  I  cannot  introduce  him  to  you 
because  he  is  well  known  to  you  all,  but  it  is  a  privilege  and  a 
pleasure  to  announce  Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  United  States 
Senator-elect. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES 

James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr. 

The  President  has  been  most  generous  in  his  introduction  of 
me  to  this  gathering.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  come 
here  with  an  humble  apology  to  express  to  you  and  the  officers 
and  members  of  this  society.  For  the  past  year  I  have  had  the 
distinguished  honor  of  being  named  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Development  of  Agricultural  Resources.  Last 
year  —  1  served  on  it  at  that  time  —  we  endeavored  to  present  a 
report  and  finally  did  so.  I  have  been  planning  for  some  weeks 
to  meet  with  that  committee  again  to  discuss  matters  which  are 
of  intense  interest  to  us  all,  and  perhaps  present  a  report  which 
would  receive  the  careful  consideration  and  discussion  of  this 
body.  Unfortunately,  two.  months  ago  I  made  an  engagement 
which  kept  me  away  from  the  city  of  Albany  last  night  and 
another  which  will  take  me  to  the  city  of  New  York  for  to- 
morrow night;  and  very  recently,  as  you  probably  understand, 
I  was  invited  to  say  something  on  the  life  and  character  of  my 
dear  friend,  Mr.  Merritt,  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  this  evening. 
So  I  desire  to  apologize  for  my  inability  to  perform  the  functions 
of  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Development  of  Agricultural 
Resources. 

You  have  said  something  as  to  your  doubt  whether  you  should 
call  on  me  for  assistance.  Let  me  say,  that  you  should  do  so  on 
every  occasion  when  I  can  be  of  service.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be 
amiss  for  me  to  give  some  explanation  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  shall  be  unable  to  personally  present  a  report  for  the  com- 
mittee, to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  members  of  this  association 

one  or  two  matters  we  recommended  for  vour  consideration  last 

t' 

year. 

Last  year  your  Committee  on  the  Development  of  Agricultural 
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Resources  had  something  to  recommend  with  respect  to  the  taking 
of  an  agricultural  survey  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the 
.society  was  kind  enough  to  express  its  approval  of  our  recom- 
mendation at  that  time.  Speaking  for  myself,  and  without  any 
authority  to  speak  for  the  committee,  1  want  to  express  here  the 
liope  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  governipent  of  the  state 
of  Xew  York,  through  its  proper  authorities  trained  for  that 
kind  of  work,  will,  by  surveys  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
>tate  and  examination  into  the  social  conditions  existing  in  the 
country  districts,  including  the  great  problem  of  education,  gather 
together  by  that  means  a  mass  of  information  upon  which  agri- 
cultural legislation  can  be  intelligently  based  for  the  future. 
Every  legislature  that  comes  to  Albany  is  filled  with  the  idea 
and  the  desire  to  do  something  to  aid  agriculture  and  the  people 
of  the  agricultural  districts,  knowing  well  that  the  prosperity  of 
this  industry  and  the  prosperity  of  these  people  will  always  be 
the  backbone  of  any  self  governing  country.  The  trouble  has 
l)een  that  the  efforts  have  been  scattered,  that  there  has  been  no 
svstem  in  the  deVelopment  of  our  agricultural  legislation,  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  years  gone  by  the  legislatures  have  not  had  at 
hand  complete  information  as  to  what  conditions  existed;  and 
they  never  will  have  that  information  until  something  along  the 
line  of  this  survey  which  we  proposed  l^st  year  shall  be  under- 
taken, and  in  course  of  time  completed  by  the  proper  authorities 
of  the  state.  That  was  one  of  the  topics  I  desired  to  bring  to 
your  attention. 

The  only  other  topic  I  desire  to  touch  upon  is  one  which  per- 
haps you  think  I  indulge  in  as  a  hobby.  We  ought  to  take  into 
consideration  the  condition  of  the  meat  supply  of  the  United 
States,  and,  as  citizens  of  New  York  —  with  its  remarkable 
pasture  grass,  its  ability  to  raise  stock  feed  of  nearly  every  kind 
and  description  that  can  be  raised  in  a  temperate  climate  —  turn 
our  attention  to  the  development  of  the  meat  supply  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  Ten  years  ago  such  a  suggestion  could  not  be 
taken  seriously  because  the  prices  of  beef  and  of  beef  animals 
were  approximately  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  what  they  are  today. 
This  state  is  the  greatest  dairy  state  in  the  Union,  which  indicates 
that  we  are  capable  of  raising  live  stock.    In  view  of  our  varied 
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crops  which  afford  proper  food  for  the  purpose,  and  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  prices  which  are  now  being  obtained  for  beef^  it 
has  occurred  to  me  more  than  once  that  it  would  be  profitable  for 
the  man  who  owns  thirty,  forty,  fifty  or  sixty  dairy  cows  to  turn 
some  attention  to  what  might  be  termed  the  raising  of  "baby 
beef." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  situation  as  it  exists  all  over  this 
continent,  permit  me  to  recite  to  you  very  briefly  the  results  of 
observations  which  T  have  made  in  the  Pan-Handle  section  of 
Texas  during  the  last  five  years.  Six  years  ago  a  three-year  old 
steer  of  a  beef  breed,  raised  on  the  open  range,  sold  by  contract 
by  the  carload,  would  average  anywhere  from  $28  to  $30.  This 
year  the  property  with  which  I  have  been  connected  during  the 
last  five  year,  sold  five-month-old  steer  calves  for  $150  a  head  — 
three  thousand  of  them.  Not  one  of  these  calves  would  weigh  over 
four  hundred  pounds;  if  they  averaged  three  hundred  and  fifty 
they  are  doing  well  for  a  range-bred  calf.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if 
in  a  country  like  that,  where  fifteen  acres  of  grass,  on  the  average, 
are  required  to  support  an  animal,  it  can  bring  $30,  here  in  the 
state  of  Xew  York,  where  two  or  three  acres  of  grass  will  sup- 
port an  animal,  and  where  the  raising  of  a  calf  —  particularly  in 
a  dairy  section  —  can  be  accomplished  very  largely  as  a  by- 
product, it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  consider  whether  New  York 
dairymen  should  not  attempt  something  along  the  line  of  beef 
raising. 

Apparently  there  is  no  prospect  for  any  considerable  increase 
in  the  meat  supply  of  the  United  States.  The  great  herds  of  the 
West  are  gradually  dwindling,  and  the  time  will  come,  if  we  are 
to  continue  our  habits  as  a  meat-eating  nation  —  and  we  are  the 
greatest  meat  eaters  in  the  world  —  when  the  consumers  in  the 
great  cities  who  are  now  clamoring  against  the  high  cost  of  the 
various  food  products,  including  meat,  must  depend  upon  the 
farmer  of  the  East  and  IMiddle  West  to  raise  a  few  steer  calves  or 
heifer  calves  each  year  as  a  part  of  his  general  business.  For,  if 
we  are  unable  to  obtain  a  supply  from  such  a  source,  within  ten 
years  we  shall  have  ceased  to  eat  meat  at  the  rate  we  eat  it  now. 
I  think  your  committee  last  year  ventured  to  suggest,  along  this 
line,  that  the  State  Fair  Commission  take  up  this  matter  and 
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diibita  of  that  kind  of  product  might  npt  be  properly  held 
tate  Fair  at  'Syracuse  as  an  educational  method  of  showing 
aers  of  New  York  that  an  opportunity  lies  ready,  which, 
udgment  of  some  of  us,  should  be  taken  advantage  of. 
President,  I  have  nothing  more  of  interest  to  say,  if  indeed 
accomplished  even  that.  I  desire  to  thank  you  and  the 
■&  of  the  association  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  at  this 
ir  and  consume  so  much  of  your  time. 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THB  PBXSIDSNI 

John  J.  Dillon 
'  seventy-five  years  continuous  service  to  agriculture,  we 
Btly  indulge  in  a  pride  in  tiie  past  achievements  of  the 
ork  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  in  t^e  distinguished 
tio  have  shaped  its  destinies  and  directed  ita  helpful 

mnch  this  society  is  responsible  for  the  growth  and  pros- 
if  our  agricultural  resources  no  man  can  express  in  definite 
We  only  know  that  it  led  in  every  movement  for  agri- 
1  improvement.  It  was  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  agri- 
I  education.  It  organized  and  directed  the  State  Fair 
0  recent  years.  It  originated  the  farm  institute  service 
tate,  and  conducted  meetings  successfully  for  a  number  of 

It  inspired  the  original  state  function,  which  later  de- 
into  our  now  extmsive  Department  of  Agriculture. 
;r  with  this  service  to  agriculture,  it  joined  hands  with 
rarthy  enterprise  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of 
e. 

not  my  purpose  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  individual  service 
Doen  who  in  the  past  directed  the  influence  of  this  society 
ifuUy  and  so  well.     In  the  early  struggles  of  the  society 

safely  conclude  that  its  resources  were  no  more  abundant 
ley  have  been  in  recent  times.  Some  among  us  yet  re- 
r  the  desperate  struggle  of  our  predecessors  to  make  both 
eet  financially ;  and  some  of  us  know  that  heavy  personal 
ibility  was  often  assumed  to  maintain  the  service  and  the 
ns  of  the  society.  They  worked  without  pay  or  reward; 
it  times  without  recognition  or  credit.    They  gave  not  only 
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of  their  means,  but  they  made  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  —  they 
gave  of  themselves  for  the  cause  of  an  industry  upon  which 
depended  the  comforts  and  perpetuity  of  nlankind.  In  all  it  is 
an  edification  to  us  to  know  that  no  scandal  ever  blighted  a  single 
promise  in  these  seventy-five  years  of  succession;  and  that  not 
one  dollar  of  the  funds  of  the  society  was  ever  under  suspicion  of 
finding  its  way  to  an  improper  use.  My  memory  does  not  go  back 
to  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  society's  existence.  I 
did  not  even  enjoy  the  personal  acquaintance  of  all  the  men  in 
control  of  its  affairs  in  more  recent  years ;  but  I  know  something 
of  the  life  of  James  S.  Wadsworth,  of  John  Delafield,  of  Ezra 
Cornell,  of  Patrick  Barry  and  of  Horatio  Seymour,  and  I  know 
that  such  men  could  not  fail  to  leave  the  impress  of  their  lives  on 
the  cause  that  thev  served. 

t 

If  the  record  of  distinguished  men  of  the  distant  past  seems 
mystic  to  the  present  generation,  we  find  present  inspiration  and 
counsel  in  the  fruitful  and  mature  lives  of  men  who  are  yet  with 
us.  I  take  it  that  the  heart  of  every  member  of  this  society 
swells  with  pride  at  the  mention  of  James  Wood,  of  I.  P. 
Koberts,  of  Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  of  Gilbert  Tucker  and  of  James 
S.  Woodard. 

To  me  these  men  have  consecrated  our  records  by  their  wise 
and  disinterested  service,  and  they  have  hallowed  the  atmosphere 
of  our  conventions  by  their  benedictions  on  our  deliberations  and 
on  our  work. 

Rich  as  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  is  in  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  at  no  time  in  its  history  has  it  rendered  greater 
service  to  agriculture  than  during  the  period  of  its  activities  since 
1911.  The  discussion  during  these  recent  years  crystallized  dur- 
ing 1914  into  measures  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  entire  state. 

At  its  annual  convention  in  1911  this  association  pledged  itself 
to  the  principles  of  cooperation  in  the  promotion  of  farm  credits, 
and  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products.  Through  its  influence 
and  the  activity  of  its  members,  a  statute  was  enacted  at  the 
last  session  of  the  legislat\ire  authorizing  the  creation  of  a  system 
of  cooperative  farm  and  home  credits  in  the  state  of  Xew  York. 
This  system  is  now  being  developed.    A  central  institution,  to  be 
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as  the  land  bank  of  the  state  of  New  York,  haa  been 
»d  with  $100,000  of  capital  stock  subscribed.    This  capital 

being  paid  in,  and  the  bank  will  be  open  for  business 
a  few  days,  or  weeks  at  most.  This  system  imposes  no 
al  burden  whatever  on  the  state.  It  is,  however,  subject 
!  inspection,  the  cost  of  which  is  chargeable  to  itseJf.  This 
New  York  State  in  the  lead  in  this  important  departure 
efving  and  standardizing  farm  mortgage  credits,  and  in 
1  more  important  feature  of  the  amortization  of  mortgage 

The  system  adopted  was  necessarily  a  compromise  of 
at  minds  and  interests.  Experience  may  show  that  it  needs 
jvision  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people  of  the  state, 
it  will  only  follow  the  custom  of  new  legislation  generally. 
operative  principle  is  maintained  in  the  system.  Under  it, 
is  encouraged,  ample  credit  is  provided,  safety  is  abso- 
iecured  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  neighborhood  is  afforded 
for  the  development  of  local  enterprise. 
[>me  respects  New  York  State  haa  suffered  from  an  over- 
of  advantages.  Our  soil  is  diversified  and  fertile.  Our 
;8  are  ahnndant.  Our  facilities  for  transportation  and 
Qication  are  ample.     Our  markets  are  practically  at  our 

We  have  within  easy  reach  every  possible  means  of  edu- 

improvement   and    entertainment.      But    we    have    been 

il   and   wiisteful   of  our  gifts.      Lnlled   by   the  apparent 

J  of  our  advantages,  we  have  stood  by  while  men  of  lesa- 

sectioiis,    through    superior    methods    in    packing    and 

ing,  established  their  products  in  the  market  at  our  very 

While  products  from  other  states  and  other  countries  are 
our  local  markets  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  our  producers 
een  frantically  and  carelessly  glutting  the  metropolitan 
3  with  products  of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  grades  all  in 
ip.  Oftentimes  his  own  or  similar  goods  are  returned  to 
mer's  neighboring  town  for  less  than  it  would  cost  him  to 
id  deliver  them. 

instruments  of  distribution  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
mization  of  distributors  and  speculators  who  take  advan- 
the  periodic  glut  of  the  markets  to  depress  prices  without 
way  giving  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  the 
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producer  is  obliged  to  make.  No  matter  how  violently  the  whole- 
sale market  may  fluctuate,  the  retail  prices  to  consumers  remain 
at  the  old  high  level.  The  producer  is  even  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantage he  might  gain  from  an  increased  consumption  of  the 
goods  he  sells  for  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

Under  these  conditions  a  bumper  crop  often  leaves  the  pro- 
ducers with  a  less  total  income  than  they  would  receive  from  a 
small  yield.  Through  a  bad  system  of  distribution  the  farmer  is 
punished  for  producing  a  large  crop.  In  many  instances  he  has 
done  the  natural  thing,  and  ceased  to  produce,  and  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  hunger  and  want  in  the  cities,  while  within  two 
hours'  ride  the  fine&l;  food  in  the  world  is  rotting  on  the  ground. 

In  the  meantime  students  of  statistics  have  become  alarmed 
at  the  flow  of  population  to  the  cities  and  the  corresponding  de- 
crease in  numbers  of  the  producing  sections.  They  view  with 
alarm  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  milch  cows,  of  meat-pro- 
ducing cattle,  of  sheep,  and  of  swine,  and  the  steady  decline  of 
export  in  our  farm  food  products.  They  figure  that  if  our 
population  continues  its  normal  increase,  we  must  increase  pro- 
duction, or  prepare  to  go  hungry  in  cities.  Importation  of  food 
is  not  considered  possible  for  the  reason  that  there  will  be  no  place 
to  get  it.  This  phase  of  tho  situation  has  just  begun  to  appeal 
to  our  city  population,  and  distribution  of  food  has  become  more 
of  a  serious  problem  to  thetn  than  it  is  to  the  farmer.  As  a  last 
resort  the  farmer  could  live  on  his  own  productions,  but  if  he 
stored  it  for  his  own  use  the  city  could  not  escape  starvation. 

Fifteen  years  ago  no  city  man  listened  when  he  was  told  that 
farmers  received  only  35  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  I  was 
told  by  intelligent  city-bred  men  that  the  35-cent  proportion 
seemed  to  them  about  right.  Food  was  cheap  in  the  city  at  that 
and  no  one  cared.  But  the  movement  of  population  is  always 
toward  the  best  opportunity  for  making  a  living.  The  city  bid 
against  the  country  for  youth  and  strength,  and  vigor  and  enter- 
prise. It  bid  higher  than  the  country  and  took  the  prize.  There 
were  more  to  feed  in  the  city  and  less  to  produce  in  the  country, 
and  the  "  high  cost  of  living "  at  last  awakened  the  city  popula- 
tion. Throughtful  men  have  at  last  found  the  cause.  They 
realize  that  the  only  way  to  reduce  the  cost  of  food  is  to  reduce 
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:  of  distributiog  it.  There  is  no  hope  in  getting  the 
to  produce  it  for  less  than  he  now  gets.  He  ia  giving  up 
at  present  prices. 

vhole  world  has  now  recc^ized  the  danger  of  waste  and 
'ance  in  the  distributing  of  food.  In  America  we  begin 
lat  we  are  the  most  wasteful  in  the  world. 
1,  through  the  initiative  of  this  societj,  Kew  York  has 
way  to  reform  in  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Foods 
rkets.  No  departure  of  recent  years  has  been  hailed  with 
jpeful  enthusiasm  from  all  classes  of  people.  You  are 
'  with  the  plans  proposed  to  effect  this  reform.  Briefly, 
assemble,  grade  and  pack  produce  at  local  centers;  to 
:he  local  trade  from  these  assembled  products,  and  to  ship 
ilus  to  metropolitan  markets.  In  New  York  the  plans 
taring  to  establish  a  new  wholesale  market  where 
could  be  assembled,  and  possibly  numerous  retail 
—  all  under  the  supervision  of  the  state.  It  is  proposed 
sales  would  be  made  under  the  r^ulations  of  the  state, 
^ial  records  made  of  the  weight,  grade,  price  and  parties 
transaction,  and  prompt  remittances  returned  to  the 
Cold  storage  must  be  provided  in  the  country,  when 
1,  to  cool  shipments,  and  when  necessary  to  delay  ship- 
Cold  etorage  will  also  be  provided  in  the  city  market  to 
ent  the  country  facilities,  and  to  care  for  goods  that  can- 
promptly  marketed.  Manufacturing  plants  will  also  be 
1  in  the  country  and  in  the  city  terminal  to  can  or  dry 
lat  have  become  tender,  or  are  not  of  the  quality  to  skip 

plan  has  received  almost  universal  approval,  and  has  been 
arly  commended  by  men  of  large  affairs  and  broad  husi- 
lerience.  It  is  a  big  undertaking.  It  requires  demonstra- 
fk  in  the  country  and  patience  and  skill  in  meeting  the 
es  of  the  city.  Incidentally  it  will  require  some  money, 
ve  everything  else  it  will  require  your  help  and  coopera- 
rhe  city  terminal  market  is  offered  to  us  completely 
1  on  rental  by  the  New  York  Central  railroad.  It  is  a 
iportunity.  While  a  cooperative  operating  company  will 
«ary  to  insure  proper  distribution,  I  am  convinced  that 
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the  state  should  secure  the  lease  on  a  long  term,  so  as  to  control 
the  output  and  regulate  the  business  in  the  interest  of  both  pro- 
ducer and  consumer.  Give  us  the  means  to  establish  this  systeni 
and  in  five  years  we  will  reimburse  the  state  for  every  dollar 
now  required,  and  we  will  give  New  York  the  greatest  and  best 
produce  market  in  the  world.  If  the  control  of  such  a  market 
were  open  to  private  capital  to  operate  at  a  profit,  it  would  be  a 
tempting  form  of  investment.  The  control  of  one  such  terminal 
would  regulate  the  whole  food  distribution  of  New  York  City, 
and  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to  allow  it  to  escape  the  con- 
trol of  the  state.  Within  three  hundred  miles  of  New  York  Citv 
there  are  20,000,000  people  to  be  fed  three  times  a  day.  It  will 
take  two  billion  dollars'  worth  of  farm  food  products  to  feed  them 
annually.  If  we  were  to  save  only  one  per  cent,  in  distribution, 
we  would  have  an  annual  saving  of  twenty  million  dollars;  reduce 
it  ten  per  cent,  and  you  save  two  hundred  million  annually. 
Twenty  per  cent.  I  have  always  considered  a  conservative  saving 
for  an  economic  system  of  distribution,  and  this  would  give  us 
close  to  half  a  billion  dollars  in  savings. 

We  worry  about  the  conservation  of  our  mines  and  forests,  of 
our  rivers  and  our  soils.  We  spend  millions  for  schools  and 
hospitals,  asylums  and  reformatories,  but  we  let  food  rot  that 
would  save  them  from  starvation.  We  have  societies  for  the  pre- 
vention pf  cruelty  to  children,  yet  within  five  minutes'  walk  from 
homes  where  pet  animals  are  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  I  have 
found  seven  children  in  one  dark  basement  room,  clotheless,  fireless 
and  foodless.  I  have  seen  men  weakened  from  hunger,  and 
women  dying  a  slow,  miserable  death  from  starvation.  In  these 
environments  I  have  thought  of  the  bountiful  products  of  our 
fields,  of  their  further  great  posfeibilities,  of  their  present  waste, 
and  I  have  felt  that  in  our  present  wasteful  system  of  distribu- 
tion we  are  abusing  the  generosity  of  God,  and  I  cannot  escape 
the  conviction  that  unless  we  make  better  use  of  the  bounties,  we 
will  yet  be  required  to  pay  in  full  to  the  last  farthing  for  our 
neglect  and  extravagance. 

Our  present  civilization  has  developed  a  system  that  permits, 
if  indeed  it  does  not  force,  a  control  of  the  instnmients  of  pro- 
duction and  distril)ution  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men.     These 
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■e  not  necessarily  the  owners  <it'  capital,  but  they  control  it, 
iually  use  it  with  more  reckless  regard  for  all  concerned 
be  real  owners  would.  Xo  individual  can  compete  with 
b  organization.  Since  the  earlj  dawn  of  history  we  have  seen 
lividual  defeated  by  organization,  or  destroyed  by  it  Our 
t  system  of  corporate  organization  puts  the  instruments  of 
tion  and  distribution  into  a  few  hands,  and  enables  the 
1  control  of  capital  to  limit  the  producers'  reward  to  the 
jf  existence.  The  surplus  of  each  man's  production  they 
riate  to  themselves,  and  thus  accuranlate  colossal  fortunes. 
nt  bulletin  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  told 
;  the  farmer  is  working  for  a  living,  but  gave  no  explana- 

the  system  by  which  the  wealth  he  creates  in  excess  of  the 
ties  of  existence  is  appropriated  by  those  who  control  his 
,  and  the  distribution  of  his  product.  The  farm  pro- 
studies  this  system  with  suppressed  indignation,  but  tlie 
r  finds  his  opportunity  in  hungry  city  stomachs,  and  the 
ist  finds  in  the  system  an  excuse  for  violence  and  reprisal, 
infiscation  of  swollen  fortunes  is  bnldly  advocated  from  the 
m  and  in  the  public  press. 

remedy  this  defect  in  our  industrial  system,  the  socialists 
put  all  the  instrumentb  of  pi-oduction  in  the  hands  of  the 

These  instruments  would  include  land,  buildings,  ships, 
ds,  machines,  tools  and  materials.     They  would  have  thcte 

owned  by  the  government  instead  of  being  owned,  as  they 
lainly  are,  by  private  citizens  and  private  corporations. 
would  have  the  individual  subordinate  his  independence 
berties  to  the  will  of  those  clothed  with  authority  to  exer- 
e  functions  of  the  state.  The  individual  would  be  continu- 
id  hopelessly  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  agencies 

state. 

cooperative  system  is  intended  to  avoid  the  dangers  and 
Ifi  of  socialism  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
t  the  avarice  of  capital  by  limiting  its  protits  to  a  fair  re- 
or  its  use.  The  cooperative  system  puts  its  members  in 
1  of  the  instruments  of  production,  pays  capital  a  fair  re- 
or  its  part  in  production,  and  distributes  the  surplus  to 
—  that  is  to   sav,  to  the  members  who  contribute  to  the 
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economic  production  and  distribution  of  the  created  producta. 
It  is  founded  on  ethics  and  justice,  and  it  is  the  only  apparent 
means  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  state  socialism. 

We  confess  our  faults  to  correct  them,  and  bring  our  dangers 
into  view  that  we  may  avoid  them ;  but  we  turn  to  the  future  wuth 
confidence  and  hope  in  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  In  the  past  we  bravely  faced  our  trials,  and 
averted  impending  disaster  by  stubborn  perseverance  and  heroic 
sacrifice;  but  the  tide  of  our  fortune  has  turned  and  the  future 
is  full  of  promise.  Our  fields  are  productive;  our  orchards  are 
productive ;  our  herds  are  prolific.  We  produce  more  food  to  the 
acre  than  western  lands  that  cost  from  four  to  six  times  the 
present  estimated  value  of  ours.  Attracted  by  our  advantages  of 
cheap  lands,  productive  soils,  and  the  possibilities  of  our  con- 
venient markets,  families  seeking  an  environment  of  culture  and 
refinement  have  already  begun  to  turn  to  New  York  State.  Our 
farm  values  are  increasing,  and  hungry  populations  are  stretch- 
ing their  ravenous  hands  to  us  to  be  fed.  We  will  yet  open  a 
free  channel  for  the  flow  of  food  to  their  doors  and  their  sure 
rewards  will  bring  us  abundant  prosperity  and  bless  our  farm 
homes  with  glad  contentment. 

The  President  :  The  Chair  has  a  few  announcements  to  make. 
The  Committee  for  the  auditing  of  the  treasurer's  accounts  will 
be  Professor  Stocking  and  Mr.  Philip  Munro.  The  treasurer 
will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  renew  annual  memberships  and  take 
put  new  memberships  at  the  door  as  you  pass  out.  In  reference 
to  the  program,  if  we  were  to  pass  over  entirely  the  papers  that 
we  were  to  have  tonight  so  that  we  would  not  have  them  at  this 
convention  at  all,  we  would  feel  that  we  were  losing  something 
really  substantial  and  important,  but  fortunately  we  are  not  going 
to  lose  them.  W^e  have  two  most  excellent  subjects  that  will  be 
treated  by  experts  in  their  lines.  I  need  not  plead  with  you 
about  the  qualifications  of  Dr.  Pearson.  He  is  known  to  the 
members  of  this  association  and  presided  over  you  two  or  three 
years.  You  all  know  what  to  expect  from  him.  Many  of  you, 
especially  the  fruit  growers,  know  something  of  J.  H.  Hale.  I 
think  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive  of  a  farmer  who  did  not  know 
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Hale,  but  I  want  to  remind  you  that  there  is  to  be  aD  op- 
ity  to  hear  him.  We  have  paBsed  his  address  over  until 
ow.  We  are  sure  to  have  it  then  and  we  hope  to  have  a 
;ood  attendance.  la  there  anything  more  for  this  after- 
If  not,  we  stand  adjourned  until  9:30  to-morrow  mom- 
Let  me  ask  that  we  start  promptly  at  that  time. 


THURSDAY,  JANUARY  ai 

Morning  Session 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  President,  at  9 :30  a.  m.,  in  the 
Assembly  Parlor. 

The  PfiBsiDEKT:  Gentlemeu.  we  have  quite  a  long  program 
thia  morning.  We  will  first  hear  a  few  reports  of  our  committees, 
and  a  little  later  some  excellent  addresses,  particularly  one  by 
Hr.  Hale  who  wilt  be  with  us  before  we  adjourn  this  session. 
To  open  the  session  we  will  ask  Mr,  Fraser,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Drainage,  to  make  his  report. 

Mh.  Feasee  :  Mr.  President,  your  Committee  thought 
it  wise  to  make  this  report  in  the  form  of  some  su^estions  in 
regard  to  the  benetits  which  might  be  derived  irom  tile  drainage 
in  the  state.     Accordingly,  the  report  was  prepared  in  that  way. 

report  of  committee  on  draufagb 

Samuel  Fkaber 
Some  years  ago,  soon  after  returning  from  a  ten-weeks'  short 
course  at  an  agricultural  school,  an  elderly  Scotch  gardener,  who 
had  known  me  all  my  life,  hailed  me  and  said,  "  Well,  laddie, 
what  is  the  first  grand  improvement  of  land  ? "  Wishing  to 
answer  the  old  man  in  the  way  he  wished  me  to,  I  fenced  by  say- 
ing it  would  depend  upon  the  land  and  what  it  needed.  "  No,'" 
he  said,  "  the  first  thing  for  you  to  do  whenever  you  take  a  piece 
of  land  is  to  drain  it.  That  is  the  first  grand  improvement;  then 
you  can  lime  and  manure  and  get  the  good  of  them,  and  can 
plow  and  till  to  advantage."  T  have  never  forgotten  it  and  if  1 
talk  an  hour  I  cannot  say  much  more. 

Among  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  drainage  are: 
1.  A  greater  net  return  per  acre  due  to  a  number  of  causes. 
The  net  profit  received  per  acre  is  the  measure  of  our  success  in 
playing  the  game.  I  am  interested  in  farming;  I  have  no  other 
source  of  income —  I  know  nothing  else.  It  is  a  game.  It  is 
like  every  other  game  played  for  the  enjoyment  there  is  in  it 
[1B9E] 
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me  itself  is  the  running  of  the  farm.  There  is  no  enjoy- 
a  being  run  by  a  farm,  nor  in  being  turned  like  a  water 
jy  the  water  flowing  over  the  farm.  The  ability  to  handle 
Ituation  as  it  comes  furnishes  zeat;  the  difScultiea  sur- 
^d  as  they  occur  fan  the  enthusiasm,  and  the  dollars  in 
t  the  end  of  the  year  are  the  measure  of  succese  in  playing 
ne. 

Tding  to  the  evidence  secured  by  our  farm  surveys,  tie 
in  the  average  farm  does  about  sixty  days  of  actual  work 
ar.  Only  a  small  portion'  of  this  work,  of  course,  is  devoted 
cultivation  of  farm  crops.  A  certain  amount  of  it  is  used 
dauling  on  rouds  and  for  such  purposes.  The  days  used 
iug  laud,  then,  are  few,  and  yet  how  many  of  us  have  seen 
er  waiting  one  or  two  weeks,  or  even  longer,  to  plow  his 
I  the  spring  for  oats.  Think  of  losing  ten  days  out  of  a 
g  season  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  ten  — 10 
it.  handicap!      Yet  it  is  so  common  we  think  little  of  it. 

own  county  (Livingston)  it  is  estimated,  and  it  is  a  con- 
ve  estimate,  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  land  would  be  decidedly 
sd  by  drainage,  and  that  probably  50  per  cent,  of  it  must 
erdrained  in  order  to  make  it  protitable  from  a  commercial 
aint;  and  yet  this  is  the  situation  in  a  county  that  is  rated 

of  the  best  in  Western  Xew  York. 

lis  condition  prevails  in  such  a  county,  what  must  be  the 

on   in  other  sections  i      We  find  farmers  waiting  in  the 

perhaps  for  two  weeks,  when  the  season  opens  late  in 

not  being  able  to  go  on  the  land  until  the  last  of  April 
V  for  oats.  We  see  them  deferring  the  plowing  of  their 
:  land  until  the  first  of  June,     The  only  possible  crops  that 

grown  on  land  plowed  as  late  as  this  are  beans  and  buck- 
In  our  county  we  find  many  acres  of  land  plowed  the  first 
n  June  or  even  later,  the  tentli  of  Junej  and  sown  tha 
=th  of  June  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  land  could  not  be 
I  properly  before. 

I  in  other  sections  we  find  men  who  could  not  get  land  ready 
■ins.      It  has  to  he  sown  to  bnckwheat,  because  buckwheat 

sown  after  the  Fourth  of  July.  Kudi  land  needs  drainage 
sr  that  the  farmer  may  farm  it.     Men  have  not  been  farm- 
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ing,  they  have  been  taking  whatever  they  could  get  from  the  farm. 
Farming,  as  I  understand  it,  means  running  a  farm.  In  these 
cases,  water  and  other  conditions  ran  the  farm  and  the  farmer 
was  a  mere  individual  who  derived  something  from  it. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  folly  of  trying  to  work  some  of 
these  wet  fields  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  an  occur- 
rence some  years  ago.  I  was  managing  a  farm  which  was  sadly  in 
need  of  drainage.  Because  of  the  lack  of  drainage  the  tenant 
had  been  unable  to  pay  rent ;  he  had  not  been  successful.  I  believe 
it  was  entirely  due  to  this  fact.  There  was  not  sufficient  land  on 
the  farm  capable  of  being  worked  when  it  should  have  been 
worked,  unless  the  entire  land  was  left  in  grass  and  pastured,  but 
pasture  does  not  oiler  a  very  high  revenue.  The  field  I  have  in 
mind  had  been  fall-plowed  with  the  idea  of  putting  it  back  to  grass 
without  any  further  expenditure,  and  to  grow  a  crop  of  oats  and 
reseed.  Two  fields  along  side  of  it  had  been  underdrained  at  a 
cost  of  about  $12.00  per  acre;  that  is,  the  drains  had  been  placed 
where  they  were  absolutely  necessary,  no  thorough  drainage  sys- 
tem having  been  attempted.  But  even  this  amount  made  a  wonder- 
ful difference  in  the  revenue  secured  during  the  six  following 
years  of  which  I  have  record.  We  were  able  in  the  spring  to  fit 
the  land  in  good  season  and  sowed  the  oats  April  28.  Another 
field  was  sown  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  lot  of  seed,  but  this 
particular  field  had  been  underdrained. 

So  far  as  the  fitting  of  the  land  was  concerned  the  two  seemed  to 
be  about  equal,  both  had  been  well  fitted  and  the  seed  bed 
seemed  to  be  about  the  same  except  in  the  wet  places.  Both  fields 
were  sown  the  same  day  and  the  seed  was  all  treated  alike.  There . 
was  every  indication,  therefore,  that  we  could  get  a  good  crop 
from  both  fields. 

Part  of  the  land  on  the  field  which  was  not  underdrained  was  so 
wet  at  the  time  of  sowing  that  the  horses  could  not  go  through  the 
swales  or  wet  place  which  ran  through  the  center  of  the  field. 

Rain  followed  soon  after  sowing  and  it  continued  wet  about  three 
weeks,  which  was  later  followed  by  a  period  of  draught.  During 
the  wet  season  the  oats  were  drowned  out  in  many  places  and  a. 
poor  stand  resulted,  although  more  seed  was  sown,  three  bushels 
per  acre  on  the  undrained  field  and  but  two  bushels  on  the  piece 
which  was  drained. 
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be  oats  on  the  uadrained  Held  were  so  ehallow-rooted  that  tbev 
aed  earlier  than  tliose  on  the  drained  field.  Tbey  were  forced 
lature  because  their  water  supply  was  cut  off. 
Then  we  threshed  the  tally  stood  23  bushels  per  acre  for  the 
rained  field  and  au  average  of  60  bushels  per  acre  for  the 
ned  field.  The  gain  on  the  drained  land  was  37  bushels  per 
,  which  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel  would  be  an  item  of  $18.50. 
s,  however,  is  not  all  of  the  story.  The  cost  of  growing  the 
>  was  nearly  the  same  on  both  fields,  but  the  sixty-bushel  crop 

of  such  good  quality  that  part  of  it  could  be  sold  for  seed.  At 
t  thirty  bushels  were  sold  at  one  dollar  per  bushel  instead  of 
r  cents  so  that  the  actual  gain  instead  of  being  $18.50  was 
.50,  less  the  item  of  extra  threshing  and  cleaning. 
'he  total  amount  necessary  to  make  one  field  as  good  as  the 
if  was  $15.00  per  acre.  In  other  words,  the  one  crop  of  oats 
Id  have  more  than  paid  for  the  cost  of  iinderdrainage. 
'his  wet  field  has  not  yet  (1914)  been  underdrained.  It  has 
1  allowed  to  go  as  pasture.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  land ; 
soil  is  rich,  a  good  loam,  not  heavy,  and  if  underdrained  would 
me  of  the  most  profitable  fields  on  the  farm.  As  it  is,  for  ten 
ra  of  my  time  and  for  sixty  years  previous,  it  has  been  nothing 

a  drag  on  the  farm.  The  twenty  acres  of  land  in  this  field 
id  be  underdrained  for  about  $300,  and  would  more  than  pay 
this  expenditure  in  production. 

n  some  cases  the  underdrainage  of  a  field  would  decidedly 
Lice  the  number  of  hours  of  work  to  mature  a  crop  as  well  as 
iring  a  crop.  For  instance,  one  may  frequently  see  instances 
ire  farmers  who  have  taken  considerable  pains  have  gotten  a 
p  of  potatoes  through  the  season,  but  a  wet  fall  coines  on  and 
i  impossible  to  dig  them;  or  it  takes  four  horses  on  the  digger 
.  another  four  to  haul  a  load  off  the  field,  and  even  then  but 
F-loads  are  attainable.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  a  crop  drown 
,  but  it  is  worse  to  spend  a  whole  year  working  it  and  have  it 
dy  to  market  and  then  find  it  impossible  to  harvest.  One  crop 
potatoes  lost  will  frequently  drain  the  fields  two  or  three  times. 
Vs  already  mentioned,  the  research  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
se  labor  in  this  state  shows  that  iu  many  counties  the  average 
ount  of  time  which  a  horse  is  used  during  the  year  is  sixty 
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days.  If  land  is  underdrained  one  is  frequently  able  to  begin 
operations  ten  days  earlier  in  the  spring  and  work  ten  days  later 
in  the  fall.  In  other  words,  the  growing  season  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  days  may  be  extended  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  days, 
or  a  growing  season  of  one  hundred  days  may  be  extended  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty.  The  farm  is  almost  20  per  cent  more  effi- 
cient in  this  one  factor  alone,  but  in  addition  the  growing  season 
of  the  crop  itself  is  lengthened  as  well  as  the  time  during  which 
the  horses  can  be  worked.  There  is  also  an  increase  in  the  yield 
of  the  crop  because  the  roots  are  able  to  go  down  and  utilize  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  soil  than  they  could  formerly.  The  water 
table  is  reduced  by  underdrainage  and  the  air  can  enter  the  soil. 
I  believe  that  this  matter  of  utilizing  the  air  to  oxidize  and  culti- 
vate our  soils  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  benefits  which 
are  derived  from  tile  drainage.  I  do  not  wish  to  reduce  the 
emphasis  which  is  laid  upon  water  removal  but  believe  that  the 
consequences  of  the  water  removal  is  of  much  more  importance. 
The  water  is  out  to  be  sure,  but  the  air  is  in  and  is  at  work  oxidiz- 
ing material,  liberating  the  ingredients  we  need,  enabling  the 
organisms  which  we  require  to  live  and  work  for  us,  and  they  are 
willing  to  pay  us  to  allow  them  to  work  and  board  themselves.  I 
wonder  if  we  have  any  other  organisms  that  are  willing  to  do  so 
much  for  us  provided  we  will  use  our  intelligence  and  furnish 
them  suitable  homes.  The  soil  is  a  home  for  both  bacteria  and 
other  plant  and  animal  life  which  are  there  to.  be  utilized.  It  is 
also  true  that  if  our  soil  is  not  suflBciently  aerated  we  may  have  it 
occupied  by  animal  life  which  we  do  not  desire. 

You  probably  all  are  familiar  with  the  interesting  experiment 
at  Rothamsted,  England,  where  it  was  found  that  a  particular 
piece  of  land  was  in  a  low  state  of  cultivation,  because  of  the  large 
number  of  ameoba  present  in  it,  and  these  were  feeding  on  the 
beneficial  bacteria.  Once  this  piece  of  land  was  thoroughly  limed 
a  marked  reduction  occurred  in  the  number  of  amoeba.  It  was  not 
nearly  so  good  a  home  for  them  and  they  departed  this  life.  The 
beneficial  bacteria  were  able  to  thrive  and  increase  in  number, 
causing  an  increase  in  crop  yield.  In  the  same  way,  by  the  use  of 
this  drainage,  we  introduce  better  aeration;  we  use  the  air  for 
tillage  purposes ;  we  fit  the  soil  for  the  bacteria  and  other  organ- 
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we  need,  and  we  enable  the  roots  to  descend  to  a  greater 
1,  and  when  they  decay  they  have  practically  made  channela 
gh  the  soil  through  which  the  air  can  pass,  and  we  save  in 
antcal  tillage.  We  all  realize  that  tillage  hy  mechanical 
a  is  a  very  expensive  operation.  For  example,  if  we  undei- 
to  plow  twelve  inches  deep  it  is  a  very  costly  proposition,  and 
t  fit  the  land  bo  that  the  roots  of  plants  may  penetrate  to  a 
I  of  two  to  three  feet  or  more,  as  is  the  ease  with  alfalfa  and 
r,  we  may  till  our  land  to  this  depth,  for  when  we  plow  it, 
ig  the  toea  off  the  roots  of  the  plants  so  that  they  decay,  we 
they  have  pulverized  the  subsoil,  making  it  of  value  to  other 
8  for  succeeding  years. 

great  deal  is  being  said  about  the  necessity  of  increasing  our 
yield,  and  we  have  been  able  to  produce  yields  adequate 
ractically  feed  the  nation  and  leave  some  for  export, 
drainage,  however,  will  tend  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre 
lut  adding  materially  to  the  expense,  for  the  interest  on  the 
tment  and  the  amount  necessary  to  repay  the  capital  will  be 
d  by  the  crop  grown.  In  other  words,  for  the  fanner  with 
of  the  nature  outlined — land  which  cannot  be  tilled  when  it 
d  be  (and  this  constitutes  practically  80  per  cent,  of  Western 

York  and  perhaps  the  state)  —  there  is  a  possibility  of  ac- 
Dg  an  increased  yield  without  much  additional  expense,  by 
Irainage.  Or  I  might  even  say  more  —  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
on  might  be  reduced.  We  had  this  very  forcibly  emphasized 
le  piece  of  land  which  we  own.  The  part  of  it  upon  which  we 
ided  the  most  money  is  underdrains,  which  was  underdrained 

feet  apart  in  the  first  year,  is  the  portion  which  has  shown 
^atest  credit  to  date.  The  portion  on  which  we  have  ex- 
ed  the  most  in  drainage  is  the  one  which  has  repaid  all  ex- 
itures  on  it  first.  We  have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  go 
I  as  fast  as  we  can  get  the  capital  and  underdrain  the  whole 
e  farm,  because  it  pays.  Whether  it  pays  or  not  is  the  most 
usive  demonstration  we  can  get  as  to  whether  or  not  a  certain 
e  is  wise. 

iderdrainage  makes  it  possible  to  more  easily  combat  insects 
liseases.  It  is  always  much  easier  to  fight  these  troubles  if  we 
IP  upon  the  land  at  any  time.    If  the  land  is  wet  we  must 
54 
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Htay  ofF  at  eome  time  when  we  should  be  Bpraying,  and  probably 
enough  injury  can  be  done  on  that  one  occasion  to  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  total  cost  of  underdrainage.  Another  way  of  stating 
what  has  already  been  said  is  that  it  increases  the  depth  of  our 
soil,  making  it  available  for  plants,  thus  enabling  us  to  double  the 
size  of  our  farms  without  increasing  the  superficial  area.  la 
other  words,  the  farmer  must  realize  that  from  the  center  of  the 
earth  up  as  high  as  he  can  go  is  his  to  be  utilized.  If  he  cannot 
utilize  more  than  four  or  five  inches  he  gets  pay  from  this ;  if  he 
utilizes  twelve  inches  he  generally  secures  more  returns;  if  he 
utilizes  two  feet  of  surface  he  gets  more  returns  than  if  he  utilizes 
only  five  inches.  The  problem  is  to  utilize  everything  —  wind, 
water  and  soil.  Wind  is  as  big  a  factor  in  getting  cash  returns 
from  the  soil  as  the  water,  provided  we  use  it  rightly. 

Drainage  makes  the  use  of  lime,  manure  and  fertilizers  more 
profitable.  It  is  folly  to  continue  to  haul  manure  on  laud  which 
is  water-logged,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  sow  fertilizers  and 
lime  on  land  which  cannot  utilize  it  properly  because  the  bacteria 
are  not  present  and  cannot  live.  In  other  words,  the  factor  of 
stimulating  the  activities  of  the  various  beneficial  soil  bacteria, 
plants  and  animals,  is  closely  related  to  the  returns  secured  from 
the  application  of  manure,  lime  and  fertilizers.  One  might  almost 
say  that  the  two  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  proper  utilization  of 
these  things  can  only  occur  when  the  soil  is  in  fit  condition  for  the 
beneficial  soil  bacteria  to  live.  If  we  take  one  factor  in  farm 
management  which  is  to  be  elevated  above  another,  then  under- 
drainage is  the  most  important,  provided  the  soil  needs  under- 
drainage. These  agencies  tend  to  unlock  vast  stores  of  practically 
unavailable  food  in  the  soil  and  subsoil,  making  our  crops  of 
more  value  in  themselves  and  of  more  benefit  to  live  stock  to 
which  they  are  fed. 

When  land  is  underdrained  the  character  of  the  herbage  is 
completely  changed.  Even  if  such  land  is  allowed  to  go  into 
grass  we  find  marked  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  live  stock, 
for  the  domestic  animals  grazing  upon  poorly-drained  land  are 
much  more  subject  to  certain  diseases  than  they  are  when  grazing 
on  well-drained  land.  On  sheep  farms  the  value  of  having  land 
well-drained  is  well  understood.    Probably  those  of  you  who  are 
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liar  with  English  history  and  agriculture  know  of  cases 
e  the  underdrainage  of  pasture  lands  has  practically  re- 
d  the  difficulties  which  were  formerly  common,  for  instance 
iver  fluke.  This  small  parasitic  animal  passes  part  of  its 
ence  on  some  damp  grass,  and  the  more  damp  and  marshy  the 
[re  the  better  the  home  for  the  liver  fluke. 

our  agriculture  we  have  not  found  it  expedient  or  profitable 
iderdrain  pasture,  but  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be 
)mical  to  do  so.  At  present  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  drainage 
ud  for  tillage  crops.     Of  this  there  is  practically  no  question. 

regard  to  r^ults  on  specific  soils  —  let  us  consider  the 
iirk  series  which  constitutes  such  a  large  portion  of  Western 

York,  along  with  the  Ontario  series.  We  might  say  that 
ly thing  except  the  Dunkirk  gravelly  loam  or  Ontario  loam  — 
is,  on  the  loam,  the  clay  loam  and  the  clay,  silt  loam — we 
drainage  practically  a  necessity  for  successful  farming.     The 

is  true  of  the  Clyde  and  most  of  the  Volusia  series.  One 
esting  factor  which  has  come  to  my  notice  on  the  Dunkirk 
loam  and  clay  is  the  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  Epsom 
If,  during  the  month  of  May,  we  go  through  the  pastures 
e  this  soil  occurs,  or  anywhere  that  the  land  is  left  undis- 
sd  and  is  not  underdrained,  one  can  frequently,  in  a  dry  time, 
spots  of  laud  with  a  salty  deposit  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
examination  it  will  be  found  that  this  consists  largely  of 
lesium  sulphate  or  Epsom  Salts.  The  remedy  for  this  is 
[iderdrain  and  apply  lime. 

Ontario,  Canada,  where  Professor  Shutt  has  worked  on 
problem,  it  was  found  that  in  this  one  instance  the  applica- 
of  quicklime  was  much  more  beneiicial  than  that  of  ground 
itone,  because  it  was  more  quickly  acting.  However,  drain- 
is  the  primary  factor  in  the  removal  of  this  salt,  because  it 
les  the  soil  water  to  carry  off  the  magnesium  sulphate  so  that 
loil  moisture  does  not  have  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  and 
n  rid  of  by  evaporation,  and  the  salt  deposited  as  an  incrus- 
D.  In  many  places  this  tends  to  destroy  herbage,  so  that 
of  the  important  grasses  can  survive.  Such  plants  as  ox-eye 
'  seem  to  have  a  greater  resistance  and  they  live. 

one  will  pick  up  an  agricultural  book  of  fifty  or  one  hun- 
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dred  years  ago,  especially  one  written  in  Europe,  he  will  find  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the  utilization  of  burnt  clay,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  to  make  the  clay  pit  The  latter  was  made  in  about 
the  same  manner  as  lime  is  burnt  today,  only  the  bum  was  of 
wood  and  clay,  the  whole  thing  being  fired  in  time  and  tiie  burnt 
clay  spread  upon  the  land.  I  am  an  advocate  of  burnt  clay,  or 
rather,  I  should  today  use  burnt  shale.  I  should,  however,  prefer 
that  it  be  burnt  in  a  particular  shape,  made  up  into  pipes,  twelve 
inches  long  and  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  cut  oflF  square 
on  the  ends  so  that  they  may  be  placed  together,  and  the  whole 
deposited  at  least  thirty  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
at  the  rate  of  about  two  tons  per  acre.  If  properly  applied,  this 
application  will  not  need  repetition  inside  of  seventy,  eighty  or 
perhaps  one  hundred  years.  It  will  do  more  for  the  land  than 
two  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  would  cost  more.  At  the 
present  time  the  two  tons  of  clay  may  cost  about  $17.50,  whereas 
two  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  would  cost  $100  or  thereabouts.  The 
nitrate  of  soda  would  not  all  be  applied  in  one  year  like  the  clay, 
but  would  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  acre 
per  year.  This  would  last  forty  years,  but  the  clay  will  last 
twice  as  long,  be  much  more  efficient  and  cost  but  one-fifth  as  much. 

When  the  city  man  takes  possession  of  a  farm  he  usually  wants 
to  build  a  bam.  He  wants  something  he  can  see,  a  place  also 
which  the  assessor  can  readily  value.  Personally,  I  should  much 
prefer  to  spend  the  money  in  tile,  underdrain  the  farm,  and  then 
build  the  bam  to  hold  the  crops  of  the  farm.  Our  idea  of  the 
bam  will  be  vastly  diiferent.  It  will  probably  need  to  be  much 
larger  than  required  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  assessor  will 
never  see  the  tile;  they  will  not  show  themselves.  And  he  will 
never  put  any  increase  in  value  on  the  land  unless  they  are  there. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  if  you  wish  to  sell  the  farm 
little  value  will  be  placed  upon  the  tile.  Purchasers  do  not  yet 
consider  this  to  any  great  extent.  If  one  is  buying  land  to  sell 
it  would  be  much  better  to  take  the  other  view  and  spend  the 
money  in  paint  for  the  buildings  rather  than  in  tile,  and  then 
look  for  some  individual  who  wanted  a  bargain;  but  for  the 
farmer  the  other  course  is  preferable. 

Wherever  one  has  hardpan  the  trouble  may  be  removed  by 
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ough  underdrainage  at  frequent  intervals;  that  is,  probably 
y  forty  feet.  In  some  cases  fifty  or  sixty  feet  are  adequate 
tile  drains.  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  thorough 
erdrainage  of  land;  I  have  no  use  whatever  for  a  hit  and 
I  system.  I  believe  that  the  plans  in  the  first  place  should  be 
e  80  that  the  whole  system  is  complete.  Whenever  we  start 
L  farm  we  make  a  plan  showing  where  the  drains  will  go — 
J,  fifty  or  sixty  feet  apart,  according  to  the  soil  and  condition. 
:  is  impossible  to  put  in  all  of  the  drains  at  one  time,  we  put 
1  in  at  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet,  or,  if  they  are  to  be  sixty 

apart,  we  put  them  in  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  locat- 
them  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  In  this  way  the  land 
be  made  remunerative  as  we  go  along,  and  pay  expenses. 
',  by  attempting  to  underdrain  at  seasons  of  the  year  when 
ill  not  conflict  with  other  work,  and  having  a  regular  pro- 
a,  it  is  possible  to  do  two  or  three  miles  of  tile  a  year  on  a 
1  of  two  or  three  hundred  acres,  and  it  takes  but  a  short  time 
nderdrain  the  entire  farm.  If  one  undertakes  to  do  all  of 
underdrainage  at  one  time — and  this  is  possible  where  one 

adequate  capital — it  becomes  a  very  important  financial 
ation.  If  one  undertakes  to  spend  $40  per  acre  on  a  two- 
ired-acre  farm,  it  is  a  matter  of  $8,000,  which  frequently 
vers  the  man  who  considered  that  when  he  made  the  pur- 
e  of  the  land  he  had  made  his  largest  investment.    I  believe 

is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  learn  in  this  country  —  that 
man  who  has  purchased  a  farm  has  not  necessarily  made  his 
le  investment.  We  have  to  realize  that  it  is  folly  in  many 
3  where  we  are  looking  to  Uie  farm  as  a  business  proposition 
ssume  that  20  per  cent,  of  the  price  of  the  land  is  adequate 
jtocking  and  operating  it.  Yet  this  is  a  common  figure. 
1  the  Genesee  valley,  which  is  r^rded  as  one  of  the  best 
ling  sections  in  the  state  of  New  York,  if  the  farm  is  worth 
per  acre,  then  the  land  is  worth  but  $25,  for  $26  are  in  the 
es  and  $25  per  acre  are  in  the  buildings,  leaving  but  $25 
the  land  itself.  In  some  instances  the  bams  are  practically 
5  value  to  the  owner,  or  are  of  such  value  that  they  are  merely 

as  makeshifts  pending  another  change,  and  the  value  then  is 
le  land  itself.     On  this  basis  the  land  is  worth  $25,  and  will 
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need  the  expenditure  of  $35  or  $40  per  acre  in  underdrainage 
alone  in  order  that  it  may  be  handled  profitably.  This  in  itself 
would  bring  the  total  value  per  acre  for  the  farm  to  $115  per 
acre  and  it  will  be  in  much  better  condition  to  pay  6  per  cent. 
on  $115  than  6  per  cent,  on  the  $75  after  drainage  has  been 
completed. 

Unless  one  goes  into  a  special  type  of  farming  such  as  fruit- 
growing, where  thorough  underdrainage  is  necessary  to  begin,  I 
should  much  rather  advise  the  expenditure  of  $15  per  acre,  but 
should  insist  on  a  complete  plan  being  made  before  the  $15  is 
expended.  I  think  that  much  of  our  money  goes  to  waste  be- 
cause the  individual  has  not  a  clear  conception  of  where  he  is 
going  to  finish.  I  believe  this  is  a  prime  trouble  in  our  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  in  some  other  lines  of  endeavor.  If  we,  in  our 
lives,  have  a  definite  plan  in  mind,  we  shall  be  much  more  efiicient 
than  if  we  drift,  and  the  same  is  true  on  the  farm.  The  man 
should  have  a  plan  mapped  for  the  next  thirty  or  fifty  years,  or, 
if  he  has  children  to  follow  him,  he  should  plan  as  do  the  Euro- 
peans, for  a  century  at  least. 

If  I  may  digress:  I  think  there  is  one  thing  we  can  admire 
about  the  German  system  and  government  and  that  is  the  fore- 
thought that  has  been  displayed  in  organizing  the  nation  for  a 
particular  line  of  work.  The  organization  and  the  course  which 
it  was  to  follow  was  mapped  out  in  advance  of  the  showing  of  the 
land,  and  the  same  policy  in  agriculture  or  in  drainage — in  fact 
in  any  operation  in  agriculture  —  is  the  policy  to  pursue  for 
business  results. 

On  all  of  our  land  we  have  taken  forty  or  forty-four  feet  apart 
as  our  unit  for  drainage;  that  means  that  drains  are  in  today  at 
eighty  or  eighty-eight  or  perhaps  forty  or  forty-four  feet.  They 
are  placed  at  some  of  these  distances  because  they  fit  in  then  with 
a  system.  The  forty-four  feet  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
in  all  our  orchards  the  trees  are  in  at  forty-four  feet  or  twentv- 
two  feet  or  eleven  feet  apart  in  one  direction  and  that  is  the 
direction  in  which  the  drains  go.  On  a  piece  of  land  which  it 
was  recognized  as  good  farm  land  sixty  feet  was  fixed  as  the 
distance  to  aim  at.  On  another  which  was  used  as  a  nurserv 
entirely,  and  will  then  go  into  farming,  forty  feet  was  preferred, 
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it  forty  feet  and  at  least  thirty  inches  deep,  preferably 
-three  inches,  for  the  excavation  was  the  desired  depth. 
Ither  by  legiglation  or  custom  have  we  recognized  or  ac- 
1  as  a  policy  that  land  is  a  good  investment.  We  find  it 
lized  that  land  has  a  certain  value.  That  value  is  made  by 
ions  other  than  the  amount  invested  in  the  land.  It  is 
by  a  number  of  outside  influences,  and,  in  this  country,  one 
I  serious  factors  influencing  the  price  of  land  in  the  East 
len  its  availability  in  the  West.  You  all  recognize  that  land 
)  East  has  not  been  a  safe  investment  in  which  to  sink 
'.  The  farmer  has  to  be  convinced  that  the  contrary  is  true, 
ave  so  long  accepted  the  statement  that  one  should  buy 
md  let  it  lie  rather  than  try  to  improve  it,  that  our  farmers 
loroughly  convinced  that  this  is  the  best  policy.  Our  con- 
8  differ  from  those  in  Europe  and  probably  it  is  good  that 
o.  However,  the  time  is  ripe,  perhaps,  for  instructing  the 
rs  of  the  Sitate  that  it  is  a  safe  proposition  to  invest  money 
■m  improvement,  and  that  drainage  is  one  of  these.  How 
money  can  safely  be  invested  in  land  will  have  to  be  worked 
I  think  perhaps  one  of  the  important  illustrations  of  this 
lay  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  conditions  in  the  north 
iland.  In  the  Province  of  Ulster  the  tenant  has  had,  for  a 
many  years,  what  is  known  as  "  tenant  rights."  The  tenant 
inted  the  land  with  such  buildings  as  were  on  it,  and,  if  any 
vements  were  made,  such  were  done  by  the  tenant  and  they 
le  his  property  for  him  to  sell  to  the  incoming  tenant.  You 
>e  interested  to  know  that  land  valued  at  $200  per  acre  by 
.lists  — that  is,  land  which  is  turning  in  a  rental  of  $6  and 
sume  that  it  was  3  per  cent,  on  the  capital  —  has  sold  at 
per  acre  by  tenant  right.  In  other  words,  the  tenant  had 
,ed  as  much  or  more  than  the  landlord  pieviously  had.  In 
on,  such  a  tenant  might  have  $100  or  more  per  acre  in- 
1  in  live  stock,  and  then  some  in  tools  and  equipment,  so 
be  value  of  the  capital  used  to  run  an  acre  of  land  might 

0  or  three  times  its  value,  instead  of  20  per  cent,  of  it. 

m  speaking  now  of  good  general  farming  —  not  specialties, 
,  of  course  would  demand  much   more  capital.     In  many 

1  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  England,  during  the  last  sixty 
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years  the  landlord  has  invested  more  than  the  present  value  of 
the  land.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Land  prices  do  not  return  sufficient  for  the  investment  made.  The 
purchaser  does  not  pay  any  more  for  land  that  is  underdrained 
than  for  land  which  is  not  drained.  We  do  not  recognize  the 
increase  in  value.  Farm  prices  have  increased  to  some  extent  in 
recent  years,  but  this  is  not  due  to  recognition  of  the  improve- 
ments made,  but  rather  to  a  general  uplift  in  prices  of  land  and 
real  estate.  Such  advances  are  not  made  on  a  farm  basis;  they 
are  speculative  real  estate  advances. 

To  return  to  the  figures  I  have  given  you  in  regard  to  the 
Province  of  Ulster,  these  "tenant  right"  values  are  the  sums 
which  incoming  tenants  pay  to  outgoing  tenants  for  their  rights, 
and  in  cases  they  run  from  $150  to  $250  per  acre.  The  point 
I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  in  many  cases  a  large  proportion  of 
this  tenant  right  is  due  to  the  cost  of  tile  drainage  —  tile  drain- 
age, making  water  courses,  straightening  of  ditches,  improve- 
ment of  the  fences,  tearing  out  the  old  fences  and  throwing  the 
pieces  into  larger  fields,  and  in  some  cases  erection  of  buildings. 
Also,  a  certain  amount  of  value  is  allowed  for  the  soil  improve- 
ments and  unused  residual  value  of  lime  and  manures.  Prob- 
ably all  are  aware  of  the  remarkable  change  which  has  come  over 
the  Irish  situation  in  the  last  ten  years  —  how  the  British  gov- 
ernment instituted  a  Land  Court  and  the  land  was  bought  from 
the  previous  owners.  In  fact  they  were  compelled  to  part  with 
it  at  values  fixed  by  the  land  courts.  This,  in  many  cases,  led 
to  the  temporary  neglect  of  land  when  it  was  to  go  before  the 
land  courts  for  valuation.  In  other  words,  the  farmer  who  was 
desirous  of  securing  his  land  would  give  it  a  "  preparation."  He 
would  block  up  the  ditches,  neglect  the  fence  rows,  let  the  doors 
of  the  bam  fall  down.  He  was  fitting  it  for  a  fall  in  value,  and 
these  methods  often  worked. 

It  would  seem  in  many  cases  that  our  farmers  were  thoroughly 
impressed  with  this  fact,  and  have  made  preparation  so  that  we 
have  values  that  are  commensurate  with  the  appearance  of  the 
farm  and  its  surroundings.  Only  in  our  case  we  got  the  fall  in 
value  years  ago  and  everything  fell  to  the  value  given.  Today 
there  is  a  tendency  to  put  more  capital  into  the  farms  of  this 
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state,  but  we  are  not  nearly  up  to  the  level  which  European 
agriculture  demands  in  order  to  make  a  profit.  How  far  we  can 
go  will  be  a  problem  for  the  farmer  to  solve,  but  I  believe  we  are 
safe  in  advising  onr  New  York  farmers  to  invest  up  to  $30  per 
acre  in  nnderdrainage  of  farm  lands  which  need  it,  and  are 
located  so  that  they  can  be  farmed.  The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  unless  they  get  the  $30  back  in  increased  crops,  which  is 
possible,  they  cannot  expect  to  get  it  back  in  the  increased  price 
of  the  farm.  To  be  safe,  drainage  must  be  charged  as  an  oper- 
ating expense  and  not  to  capital,  and  I  should  rather  have  the 
field  and  crop  grown  show  a  loss,  than  pad  the  inventory  with 
a  sum  which  might  never  be  realized,  if  I  had  to  sell  out  at  once. 
Tou  may  not  agree  witli  this  and  you  may  be  right,  but  T  hate 
to  tell  a  man  he  has  a  dollar  when  I  know  he  has  spent  it,  and 
I  think  there  is  no  fool  as  great  as  he  who  tries  to  fool  himaelf. 

The  President:     We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperation.  , 

rbpobt  of  committee  oh  coopekatioh 
Chables  R.  White 
Your  committee  feels  that  while  the  development  of  cooper- 
ation in  this  state  is  not  all  that  might  he  desired,  yet  advances 
have  been  made  of  sufiicient  importance  to  allow  ground  for  con- 
gratulation. Since  the  society  adopted  the  policy  in  1911  of 
working  to  inaugurate  practical  cooperative  organizations  rather 
than  placing  importance  upon  general  discussion  and  resolutions. 
steady  advance  has  been  made,  and  by  legislative  enactment 
machinery  has  been  put  into  operation  which,  if  afforded  financial 
support  and  wise  administration,  will  lend  impetus  and  solidity 
which  will  lead  to  ultimate  success.  In  the  general  consideration 
of  the  question  of  cooperation,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
cooperators  to  lay  great  stress  upon  some  particular  phase,  and 
make  that  one  particular  line  a  hobby  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
But  thoae  who  have  had  opportunity  to  come  into  close  touch 
wilJi  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  state  are  in  accord,  that  no 
single  phase  of  cooperative  effort  is  suited  to  all  sections  of  the 
state;  some  flections  will  be  served  best  by  cooperative  effort,  while 
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in  other  sections  it  would  not  be  at  all  applicable  to  their  condi- 
tions and  problems.  Therefore,  a  most  careful  study  of  each 
locality  is  essential  before  any  wise  constructive  effort  can  bo 
inaugurated. 

Generally  speaking,  cooperative  undertakings  may  be  classified 
into  three  general  groups  —  social,  education  and  commercial  — 
and  in  manv  instances  each  dovetails  into  the  other  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  benefits  partake  strongly  of  the  whole.  It  must 
be  recognized  that  with  individuals  as  well  as  communities,  their 
success,  regardless  of  other  influences,  must  first  rest  upon 
maximum  production  produced  at  minimum  cost.  In  many 
communities  this  is  not  possible  under  existing  conditions,  because 
their  plants  with  which  they  are  undertaking  to  create  this  pro- 
duction are  in  such  a  crude  state  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
even  at  the  highest  possible  market  price,  to  realize  an  income 
which  would  allow  a  reasonable  living  wage  for  the  farmer.  In 
many  of  these  sections,  even  though  the  citizens  are  aware  of 
their  condition,  individual  effort  will  not  bring  about  improve- 
ment to  any  marked  degree,  but  cooperative  effort  would  work 
to  great  advantage.  This  is  particularly  true  in  our  dairy  and 
livestock  sections  where,  in  a  great  many  instances,  the  produc- 
tion is  made  at  a  cost  far  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  product, 
if  sold  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  This  would  render 
cooperative  selling  of  little  effect  until  the  cost  of  production  is 
reduced. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  there  are  two  lines  of  co- 
operative effort  which  will  serve  the  above-named  conditions,  and 
should  be  fostered  by  the  provision  of  ample  funds  and  wise  con- 
structive organization  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture  — 
namely,  the  cow  testing  and  breeders'  associations.  There  are 
innumerable  dairy  and  live-stock  sections  where  the  revelations 
brought  about  through  the  cow  testing  associations  would  lead 
to  the  elimination  from  the  herds  of  inferior  animals,  and  bv  the 
organization  of  breeders'  associations,  pure-bred  sires  could  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  those  herds,  with  the  result  that  a  greatly 
improved  condition  would  prevail. 

In  several  instances  where  cooperative  creameries  have  been 
properly   organized   and  managed,   they  have  made  wonderful 
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One  instance  which  has  come  to  the  attention  of  your 
is  worth  considering.  The  butter  fat  sold  in  the  fonn 
during  the  year  1913  was  as  follows: 

47e  July    38c 

'    45o  August    42c 

43c  Septemher 43c 

40c  October  47c 

35e  November  50e 

32c  December  50c 


aeedless  to  say  that  this  creamery  is  producing  a  very 
9  product,  and  is  catering  to  a  trade  that  will  pay  for 
ducts.  In  another  instance,  the  creamery  has  become  so 
us  that  at  the  present  time  it  has  a  surplus  of  over  $10,000 
!asury.     Several  other  such  cases  might  be  cited. 

are  many  associations  in  the  state,  engaged  principally 
asing  supplies,  which  are  meeting  with  a  very  large  de- 
lUCcesB.     Marketing  associations  are  operating  with  equal 

With  the  latter  associations,  the  adoption  of  the  packing 
IS  been  greatly  stimulated  because  of  the  apple-packing 

general  principle  of  which  your  committee  cannot  too 
endorse. 

larketing  of  the  products  of  the  farm  offers  greater  oppor- 
thau  that  of  any  other  wherever  conditions  are  ripe  for 
duction,  and  no  one  need  wait  for  the  development  to 
further  to  open  the  way.  There  are  hundreds  of  sections 
ate  where  the  conditions  are  ripe  and  ready,  but  the  sue- 
iich  undertakings  will  depend,  to  a  very  large  extent,  upon 
Tstanding  of  the  cooperators  of  the  exact  workings  of  the 

corporation.     It  is  not  enough  that  they  be  made  ae- 

with  the  benefits  and  general  methods  of  operation,  but 
the  ntmoat  importance  that  they  should  be  made  aware 
Ifficulties  which  surely  will  be  experienced.  They  should 
nd  Ae  relation  in  which  the  members  stand  to  each 
i  to  the  organization,  and  should  realize  that  only  through 
m  the  part  of  each  and  every  member  can  the  greatest 

of  success  be  attained.     It  should  be  impressed  upon 
HI -21 
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every  member  that  the  success  of  any  undertaking  cannot  be 
measured  by  individual  transactions,  but  must  be  measured  by 
the  average  success  of  a  number  of  transactions  extending  over  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  It  is  unwise,  dangerous  and  dis- 
honest to  urge  membership  upon  would-be  cooperators  without 
fully  appraising  them  in  every  particular  with  the  facts  and  con- 
ditions relating  to  the  undertaking;  and,  while  it  may  make  or- 
ganization more  difficult,  it  will  render  results  more  enduring,  and 
the  final  success  will  be  more  quickly  attained.  Failure  and  suc- 
cess will  each  influence  in  their  respective  directions,  and  failure 
will  just  as  surely  block  the  way  to  development  as  success  will 
open  wide  the  gates.  In  view  of  the  foregoing,  we  strongly  advise 
that  no  one  should  enter  into  the  work  as  an  employee  of  the  state 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  cooperative  work  who  is  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  details. 

Another  requisite  to  successful  marketing  is  the  standardizing 
of  the  products.  Until  the  purchaser  can  know  by  certain  stand- 
ards and  brands  what  dependence  to  place  upon  the  article  of  the 
seller,  he  has  no  basis  upon  which  to  place  a  value.  If  brands  are 
to  be  of  value,  they  must  always  convey  the  same  understanding 
of  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  article  of  which  they  are  descrip- 
tive. Every  brand  bears  a  true  relation  to  the  reputation  of  its 
owner,  and  is  worth  no  more  or  no  less  than  his  reputation, 
whether  it  be  an  individual  or  a  corporation.  The  success  of  the 
proposed  city  markets  wnll,  in  a  very  large  degree,  depend  upon 
the  organization  of  cooperative  selling  and  packing  associations 
which  can  furnish  the  products  properly  and  standardized.  Like- 
wise, the  benefit  which  the  farmer  will  receive  through  city  mar- 
kets will  depend  entirely  upon  the  extent  to  which  he  takes 
advantage  of  such  local  cooperative  associations. 

The  success  of  the  large  manufacturing  institutions  of  the 
country  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  discontinued  the 
employment  of  dual-purpose  men.  The  producing  end  of  the 
business  concerns  itself  entirely  with  the  work  of  production, 
while  the  disposal  of  the  finished  product  is  left  entirely  to  men 
who  are  equally  expert  as  salesmen,  ^lost  manfacturing  estab- 
lishments are  corporate  institutions  and  take  advantage  of  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them  to  merge  the  interest  of  many  in  a  single 
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taking.  Farmers  should  take  advantage  of  the  same  oppor- 
r,  at  leaat  by  merging  their  interests  to  the  extent  of  market- 
nd  the  employment  of  men  especially  qualified.  A  single 
ice  will  illustrate  this  point :  the  most  successful  of  the  Bub- 
7  associations  of  the  Eastern  Fruit  &  Produce  Exchange 
d  and  graded,  through  their  packing  houses  where  up-to-date 
Diences  are  eetaMiefaed,  145  carloads  of  standard  packed 
B.  These  apples  were  sold  throu^  the  Fruit  &  Produce 
ange  at  the  highest  market  price,  and  not  in  one  single  in- 
s  was  there  a  rejection  or  a  complaint.  The  barrels  were 
shed  and  the  packing  aecompiiahed  at  an  expense  of  a  trifle 
lan  fifty  cents  per  barrel.  The  barrels  cost  thirty-eight  cents, 
ig  the  expense  of  packing  the  fruit  a  trifle  under  twelve 
per  barrel,  which  is  less  than  half  the  expense  of  packing 
ruit  without  the  conveniences  and  organization  which  sup- 
1  it.  This  success  was  doiibtless  due  to  the  fact,  to  a  lar^ge 
t,  that  the  man  in  charge  of  the  packing  house  had  had  seven 
'  experience  in  apple  packing  in  the  Northwest, 
ur  committee  believes  that  a  bill  of  essentials,  which  should 
ibe  in  detail  the  objects,  the  difficulties,  the  demands  and 
e  full  particulars  in  relation  to  the  association  as  have  been 
irtb,  should  be  attached  to  each  subscription  for  stock  in  the 
lization,  and  that  each  applicant  for  stock  should  be  required 
ra  this,  together  with  a  declaration  agreeing  to  support  the 
ution  imder  all  of  these  conditions.  While  this  may  delay 
ivhat  the  final  organization,  when  it  is  once  established  it 
)e  of  greater  value  and  of  permanency. 

■T.  President:  We  have  a  paper  this  morning  considering 
ame  situation  as  it  affects  the  farmer,  by  Alfred  C,  Weed  of 
1  Rose,  N.  Y. 

OAHB  LAWS  AMD  THE  FASHEB 
Alfred  C  Weed 
ihall  start  this  talk  by  making  some  mention  of  a  newspaper 
int  of  a  speeeh  by  Mr.  Homaday,  Director  of  the  Bronx 
Zoological  Gardens  of  New  York  City.     A  week  or  so  ago 
ade  a  speech  at  Kocheater,  N.  Y.,  in  which  he  praised  the 
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gentleman  hunter.  Personally,  I  believe  the  gentleman  hunter  is 
a  more  or  less  mythical  creature.  Mr.  Homaday  predicted  that 
the  wild  game  in  this  country  would  be  exhausted  in  twenty 
years,  and  advocated  very  much  more  stringent  game  laws.  It 
seems  to  me  that  most  of  our  game  laws  are  at  present  too  stringent 
in  many  ways  and  not  stringent  enough  in  a  few  cases.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  New  York  farmer  towards  the  game  laws  seems  to  be 
that,  without  any  regard  to  the  value  of  any  returns  he  can  get, 
simply  from  a  sentimental  point  of  view,  he  wants  the  game  pro- 
tected on  his  land.  The  farmers  like  to  see  the  game  birds  around, 
but  they  also  want  to  have  protection  from  trespass.  The  present 
laws  do  not  give  good  protection.  The  changes  made  last  winter 
were  a  slight  improvement. 

At  present  if  a  man  wants  to  punish  any  trespasser  on  his  land 
he  has  a  hard  fight  on  his  hands.  The  prevention  of  trespass  on 
posted  land  ought  to  be  in  charge  of  the  peace  officers  of  the  town. 
It  ought  to  be  the  province  of  the  game  protector  to  arrest  any 
man  found  on  posted  land  without  a  permit  in  his  pocket,  showing 
that  the  owner  gave  him  permission  to  hunt  there.  We  could 
almost  suppress  trespass  if  we  did  that 

The  gentleman  hunter  in  our  section  comes  out  from  Rochester 
in  his  high-powered  automobile.  If  he  sees  a  pheasant  in  a  fifild, 
and  the  fence  is  hard  to  get  over,  he  gets  out  his  pliers,  cuts  the 
wires  and  runs  the  automobile  into  the  field.  After  he  has  shot 
all  the  birds  he  runs  back  into  the  road  and  goes  on.  That  is  the 
gentleman  hunter  as  we  know  him.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of 
a  gentleman  hunter  Mr.  Hornaday  knows.  He  is  a  very  able 
zoologist  and  was  at  one  time  employed  by  Ward's  Museum  at 
Rochester  to  collect  all  through  the  East  Indies,  but  some  of  his 
utterances  lately  read  as  though  he  had  done  most  of  his  recent 
field  work  within  the  limits  of  Greater  New  York. 

But  the  game  law  as  at  present  written  in  the  books  would  be 
much  more  favorable  to  the  farmer  and  could  be  enforced  better 
if  the  attitude  of  the  Conservation  Conmiission  were  more  favor- 
able. This  attitude  seems  to  be :  "  The  state  owns  all  the  game 
and  will  pasture  it  on  the  farmer's  land  without  compensation  to 
the  owner  of  the  land,  and  will  take  every  precaution  to  prevent 
the  owner  of  the  land  from  getting  any  benefit  from  it."    That,  it 
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!  to  me,  is  the  attitude  of  the  ConBervation  Commiasioo  up 
nuary  first. 

want  to  say  eometbiug  of  the  varioue  classes  of  game  that  we 
on  our  land;  first,  the  game  birds.     Ducks  and  geese  are 

that  you  may  be  interested  in.  Their  value  to  the  farmer 
e  present  time  is  very  slight.  They  do  not  eat  very  many 
that  interfere  with  the  crops,  and  their  injuries  to  the  farm 
Iso  very  sli^t.  Geese  will  occasionally  pasture  on  a  piece 
tieat  and  do  some  damage.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
tion  lately  that  certain  of  the  ducks  of  the  country  are  likely 

exterminated  —  the  wood  ducks  for  instance  —  but  I  believe 
ung  the  South  Shore  of  Lake  Ontario  many  more  are  breed- 
h&n  are  thought  to  be.  I  know  in  Sodus  Bay  there  were 
ibly  fifteen  or  twenty  broods  raised  last  year,  but  in  spite  of 
act  that  the  shooting  ia  prohibited  by  state  and  federal  law, 
'  of  the  young  birds  were  killed  and  eaten.  The  game  pro- 
r  cannot  stop  this.  It  is  a  physical  impossibility.  The  best 
n  do  is  to  catch  a  few  violators  of  the  law  and  fine  them.    He 

territory  ten  miles  wide  and  thirty  long  to  cover.  There  are 
jig  bays  there  and  men  can  shoot  a  lot  of  ducks  without  his 
■ing  it.  The  blue-winged  teal  is  more  in  danger.  They  breed 
ly  in  the  Middle  West,  in  a  country  that  is  being  settled  and 
led  BO  that  their  breeding  grounds  are  beiug  destroyed, 
le  pheasant  is  tinother  bird  about  which  there  is  a  great  deal 
iscussion.  Pheasants  are  certainly  a  benefit  to  the  farmer. 
'  eat  a  great  many  grasshoppers  and  bugs,  but  of  course  some 
1.  I  have  heard  reports  that  they  pull  com  but  can  get  no 
ite  data ;  I  know  they  pull  some  com  and  pick  some  apples. 
«r  ago  in  our  orchard  perhaps  a  bushel  out  of  four  thousand 
sis  were  injured  by  pheasants.  The  danger  of  extermina- 
of  these  birds  is  not  great.  They  are  marsh  birds  and  so  long 
larshy  and  swampy  land  is  left  the  pheasants  are  not  in 
;er  of  being  exterminated.  The  game  laws  are  very  strict, 
m^  not  enforced  very  strictly.  The  pheasants  could  be 
acted  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are  if  the  farmer  was 
a  more  leeway.  At  the  present  time,  if  a  farmer  wants  to 
jct  the  pheasants  on  his  land  he  must  first  make  a  private 
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park  for  them,  seeing  that  the  whole  boundary  is  well  marked  in 
some  way,  then  he  must  take  out  a  breeder's  license  from  the 
Conservation  Commission,  after  which  he  may  be  able  to  breed 
a  few  pheasants  and  keep  them. 

When  a  farmer  finds  a  nest  of  pheasants'  ^gs  where  the  old 
bird  has  been  killed,  the  only  thing  he  can  do  now  is  to  leave  them 
to  rot.  If  he  picks  them  up  and  carries  them  to  his  house,  he  is 
liable  to  arrest.  If  he  waits  to  hear  from  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission, the  eggs  are  rotten  before  anything  can  be  done. 

The  ruffed  grouse  or  partridge  is  a  bird  that  is  becoming  quite 
scarce.  These  are  valuable  to  the  farmer,  since  they  eat  a  great 
many  injurious  insects.  They  do  a  little  damage  to  budding  apple 
trees  in  a  very  severe  winter,  but  I  think  in  most  cases  they  pre- 
fer the  red  birch  or  the  yellow  birch.  I  find  thev  do  feed  on  these 
trees  when  nearby.  They  are  in  need  of  more  protection  and  in 
need  of  feeding  during  the  winter,  but  we  farmers  do  not  feel  we 
want  to  feed  them  if  they  are  simply  going  to  be  a  bait  to  get 
someone  to  come  through  and  trampel  our  crops,  and  perhaps 
shoot  our  cattle.  If  we  could  be  protected,  we  would  protect  the 
birds  much  more. 

The  situation  as  to  quails  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  partridge, 
only  I  do  not  think  quails  are  in  any  way  injurious.  Quails  are 
not  known  to  do  any  damage  in  the  grain  fields ;  in  fact  when  the 
wheat  is  ripening  they  are  feeding  almost  exclusively  on  insects. 
About  all  the  grain  the  ruffed  grouse  or  the  pheasant  eats  is  the 
waste  grain  on  the  ground  after  harvest.  But  we  can  not  protect 
these  birds.  We  can  not,  for  instance,  take  a  setting  of  eggs  and 
put  them  under  a  hen  and  keep  the  chicks  in  a  pen  for  a  few  weeks 
until  they  know  their  home,  and  protect  them  in  our  barnyard. 
Many  men  would  like  to  do  that,  but  if  they  attempt  it  the  game 
protector  would  have  them  arrested  and  fined.  Then,  if  the  birds 
are  not  driven  away  and  kept  driven  away,  and  the  warden  finds 
them  again,  that  is  another  offense  and  another  fine  must  be  paid. 
He  can  keep  this  up  every  two  or  three  weeks  as  long  as  the  birds 
live,  and  the  Conservation  Commission  will  uphold  him.  How- 
ever, T  know  of  one  ease  where  they  did  stop  a  prosecution.  A 
man  found  three  pheasants  in  his  orchard  nearly  frozen.     He 
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1  tbem  up  and  carried  them  into  his  chickeu  house  aod  fed 

Then  they  got  the  habit  of  coming  in  to  be  fed.    The  game 
tor  came  along  and  the  man  was  arrested  and  fined.     He 
led,   and  while  the  appeal  was  pending  the  Conservation 
lission  advised  that  the  matter  be  dropped, 
the  game  mammals,  deer  are  the  most  destructive.     They 

very  little  value  to  the  farmer  except  that  sometimes  the 
r  can  board  a  deer  hunter  a  few  days  in  the  fall.  In  some 
19  the  injury  they  do  is  very  great.  I  have  a  letter  which 
f  deer  taking  all  the  heads  on  five  acres  of  buckwheat ;  the 
dll  make  affidavits.  I  know  of  a  garden  in  Maine  where  they 
ince  palings  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  the  deer  jumped 
over  the  fence  into  the  garden.  When  anyone  approached 
rould  jump  out  and  get  away  and  be  back  in  a  short  time. 
!  rabbit  is  of  value  to  the  farmer  mainly  as  sport.    It  is  fun 

out  and  shoot  a  few  rabbits,  but  at  times  they  do  serious 
;e,  I  know  of  one  case  where  rabbits  and  mice  cleaned  up 
r  orchard.     The  rabbits  ate  the  trees  down  level  with  the 

and  the  mice  girdled  the  trunks  below  the  snow.  There  is 
nger  of  exterminating  the  rabbits,  provided  the  sale  is  pro- 
d.  For  many  years  the  use  of  ferrets  in  this  state  has  been 
cally  prohibited;  I  do  not  believe  this  necessary.  Rabbits 
t  be  exterminated  unless  they  are  sold  for  food.  By  the  use 
rets  they  can  be  reduced  quite  seriously,  but  if  the  sale  for 
ia  prohibited,  all  who  wish  can  be  allowed  to  use  ferrets. 
I  is  no  danger  of  the  rabbits  being  exterminated,  because  no 
will  kill  for  sport  very  many  more  than  he  can  eat  or  give 

s  squirrel's  value  is  sentimental.  I  like  to  see  them.  T 
kill  one.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  want  to,  and  the  injuries  from 
are  very  slight.  Occasionally  a  red  squirrel  will  eat  pears, 
that  one.  The  danger  of  exterminating  squirrels  is  not 
^eat.  They  are  so  difficult  to  find  that  most  people  will  say 
ire  gone  when  they  are  really  quite  numerous.  In  one  case 
Utica,  I  was  told  there  were  no  gray  squirrels  anywhere 
d.  I  went  out  one  morning  at  daylight  and  stood  quietly 
big  tree.  When  I  stepped  on  a  little  twig  beeide  me,  I  saw 
uirrels  in  the  woods  where  nobody  had  seen  any  for  perhaps 
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ten  years,  according  to  all  accounts.  The  ouly  protection  the.^ 
need  ia  to  have  the  present  laws  enforced. 

The  porcupine  and  woodehuck  are  not  usually  classed  as  gamf 
animals,  although  they  are  ahout  as  valuable  for  sport  as  are  rah 
bits.  Woodchucks  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  times.  In  s 
bean  field  a  woodehuck  will  nip  the  tops  off  one  row  after  anothei 
right  straight  down,  maybe  cleaning  up  two  or  three  acres  —  on( 
or  two  woodchucks  —  in  a  few  days.  The  porcupine  works  or 
trees  usually,  but  sometimes  in  gardens.  I  read  recently  that  th< 
supervisors  of  Greene  county  had  offered  a  bounty  on  the  por 
cupinea  because  they  were  destroying  gardens  in  the  earh 
summer. 

Among  the  fur-bearing  animals  that  the  farmer  is  most  inter 
ested  in  are  the  weasel  family  —  tlie  weasel,  skunk,  mink,  sable, 
marten,  etc.  The  skunk  is  the  only  one  of  much  value.  Theii 
food  is  almost  exclusively  injurious  insects.  Occasionally  out 
will  get  the  habit  of  killing  chickens.  Set  a  trap  near  your  chicken 
house  and  you  can  g-et  him  the  tirst  night,  ilost  of  them  should 
be  protected,  and  ihey  are  at  the  present  time.  The  law  is  sf 
framed  now  that  in  most  sections  one  can  not  take  them  for  fui 
until  they  are  prime,  and  the  season  closes  in  the  spring  befort 
many  of  them  are  out  of  their  winter  dens.  So  if  the  present  law 
is  enforced  there  is  not  much  danger.  The  mink  sometimes  does 
some  damage. 

Although  moat  i>eople  think  the  otter  is  e.\terminated,  I  saw 
one  last  summer  within  two  miles  of  «  suimner  resort.  He  wa^ 
swimming  away  out  in  the  bay,  nnd  I  got  within  one  hundred 
yards  of  him  in  a  motor  boat.  I  saw  one  a  little  later  at  the  head 
of  the  bay. 

The  weasel  is  a  fur-bearing  animal,  but  beyond  that  one  can  not 
say  much  good  ahout  him.  He  does  not  eat  many  injurious  in- 
sects nor  kill  a  great  many  inice,  and  be  does  destroy  a  great  many 
birds  and  sometimes  does  damage  in  tlie  chicken  house.  Perhaps 
he  ought  to  be  e.xterminated. 

The  aable  and  marten  live  mostly  in  the  woods.  The  skunk,  the 
mink  and  the  otter  offer  considerable  possibility  of  propagation 
for  fur,  and  when  we  get  the  laws  changed  around  so  that  it  is 
feasible  I  think  there  will  be  quite  an  opportunity  for  that  to  be 
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as  a  side  iiiie.     At  the  present  time  the  "red  tape"  in  the 

r  is  quite  burdensome. 

B  raccoon  is  rather  valuable  to  the  farmer  —  that  is,  he  eats 

injuriouB  insects.  He  does  quite  a  bit  of  damage  in  the 
ielda.  The  raccoon  eats  practically  everything  —  fish,  grain, 
t  all  kinds  of  garden  truck,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  insects, 

like  to  dig  out  a  bumblebee's  nest  the  same  as  a  skunk,  but, 

B  whole,  I  think  thev  are  more  valuable  than  injurious.     It 

i>e  possible  to  propagate  them  successfully  for  fur. 

B  fox  —  that  in,  the  red  fox  —  has  some  value  and  does  some 

ge:  probably  the  damage  rather  exceeds  the  value. 

e  muskrat  does  not  often  do  much  damage,  although  I  under- 

that  a  man  ou  Long  Island  had  some  corn  destroyed  last 
ler.  The  nmskrats  came  up  and  ate  the  corn  because  there 
no  water  plants  for  them  to  get.  They  seem  in  some  ways 
er  possibilities  for  propagation  for  fur,  I  understand  that 
iryland  they  sell  trapping  rights  ou  swampy  land.  I  believe 
snts  run  as  high  as  $40  to  $50  an  acre  for  the  privilege  of 
ing  muskrats  on  a  piece  of  swampy  land, 
seems  to  me  there  are  certain  changes  in  the  game  law  that 
pessary.  First,  the  people  ouglit  to  be  enabled  to  take  advan- 
)f  section  I5!i.     T  shall  read  part  of  it: 

Commiasioii  may  issue  it  license  revocable  at  its  pleHsiire  to  any  person, 
.ting  the  holder  to  eollect  or  possesH  ftsh,  aquatic  nnimals,  quadrupeds. 
birds'  nests,  or  eggs  for  propagnlion.  snientific  or  exhibition  purposes. 

it  spring  I  wrote  to  the  Conservation  Commission,  asking 
iich  a  license,  and  I  received  a  letter  from  the  chief  game 
;tor,  saying  that  they  could  give  me  no  such  license,  that  it 
mly  issued  to  officers  of  duly  chartered  museums  or  societies 
[wrated  for  acieutific  or  public  exhibition  purposes.  In  other 
),  they  simply  choose  to  ignore  the  first  part  ^  their  ability 
ue  a  license  for  propagation  purposes.  They  say  in  effect 
have  the  power  but  we  will  not  use  it.'"  It  seems  to  me  that 
LW  should  be  changed  so  that  when  evidence  of  good  faith  is 
1  they  should  he  required  to  issue  such  a  license.  This  is 
ded  for  in  certain  cases  under  section  372. 

Commission,  when  it  shall  appear  that  such  application  ie  made  in 
aith,  shall,  upon  the  payment  of  a  fep  of  S-i,  issue  to  such  applicant 
ders'  license. 
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This  applies  to  elk,  deer,  pheasants,  black  ducks  and  mallard 
ducks.  No  other  kind  of  ducks  can  be  bred  in  captivity,  unless 
under  section  159.  For  instance,  I  should  like  to  have  a  flock  of 
green-winged  teal  around  the  bam-yard.  I  should  like  to  keep 
them  as  any  other  flock  of  ducks.  If  a  few  want  to  fly  down  to 
the  bay  I  can  let  them  go.  A  few  will  stay  year  after  year.  I 
know  of  a  flock  of  black  ducks  that  was  kept  around  a  barnyard 
for  a  number  of  vears.  The  first  vears  the  man  had  them  he 
considers  one  hundred  young  birds  went  down  to  a  nearby  bay 
and  bred  there.  A  few  stayed  and. he  has  them.  I  should  like  to 
keep  a  flock  of  ducks  and  some  ruffed  grouse  under  those  condi- 
tions, but  cannot  do  it  under  the  present  law.  They  simply  refuse 
to  issue  such  a  license. 

In  the  matter  of  raising  fur-bearing  animals,  the  law  simply 
says  that  you  must  pay  a  license  fee  of  $5  for  the  privilege  of 
breeding  fur-bearing  animals,  but  under  its  rules  and  regulations 
the  Commission  savs  that  in  addition  to  the  license  fee  a  bond  of 
$500  must' be  given.  There  is  one  clause  in  one  section  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Conservation  Law  that  may  give  them  that  power.  I 
do  not  know. 

I  mentioned  the  necessity  of  permitting  rabbit  hunting  with 
ferrets.  We  ought  to  give  the  game  wardens  power  to  arrest  for 
trespass,  and  breeders'  licenses  should  be  issuable  by  town  clerk? 
the  same  as  hunting  licenses. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  want  to  mention,  and  that  is  the 
ownership  of  game.  Section  175  of  Part  3  of  the  Conservation 
Law  reads  in  part : 

The  ownership  of  and  title  to  aH  fish,  birds  and  quadrupeds  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  not  held  by  private  ownership,  legally  acquired,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  in  the  state. 


f 


They  make  .the  declaration  that  the  ownership  is  in  the  state  and 
thereby  indicate  there  is  a  chance  for  doubt.     They  go  on  to  say : 

No  fish,  birds  or  quadrupeds  shall  be  caught,  taken  or  killed  in  any  man- 
ner or  at  any  time  or  had  in  possession,  except  the  person  so  catching,  taking 
or  killing  or  having  the  same  in  possession,  shall  consent  that  the  title  to 
such  fish,  birds  and  quadrupeds  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  state  of  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  controlling  the  use  and  disposition  of  the 
same  after  such  catching,  taking  or  killing,  except  that  the  title  to  such 
fish,  birds  or  quadrupeds,  legally  taken,  shall  vest  in  the  person  so  taking  or 
possessing  the  same,  subject  to  the  provisions  and  restrictions  of  law. 


k 
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We  are  required  where  we  take  out  a  hunting  license  to  sub- 
scribe to  that,  whatever  it  may  mean.  In  signing  our  name  on 
the  back  of  the  hunting  license,  we  aubecrihe  to  everything  in 
the  game  law,  and  this  is  one  of  the  clauses. 

The  Presidest:  There  is  probably  no  class  of  producers  in 
the  state  who  are  more  in  need  of  or^nization  and  help  than  the 
dair^inen,  and  Mr.  Albert  Manning  has  been  giving  considerable 
attention  to  their  organization  in  this  state  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  he  will  tell  us  something  abont  the  Uair^Tnen's  league. 

possibiuties  of  the  daibyhen's  league 

Albert  E.  Manning 

There  was  a  time  when  the  farmer  went  to  the  city  at  r^ular 
intervals  and  arranged  the  terms  of  sale  for  his  milk  with  the 
dealer  who  distributed  a  few  cans  of.  milk.  Later  these  dealers 
organized  and  had  a  price-making  board.  In  other  .cases  stock 
companies  were  formed  with  large  capital,  and  as  these  organiza- 
tions became  larger  and  stronger  the  individual  milk  producer 
realized  that  his  part  in  arranging  the  terms  of  sale  for  his  goods 
was  vanishing,  and  the  only  alternative  for  the  producer  was  to 
meet  organization  with  organization. 

Therefore,  the  Pomona  Grange  of  Orange  County  appointed  a 
committee  to  interview  the  organized  ^iew  York  dealers  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  representation  in  their  councils,  which  at  that 
time  practically  established  the  basis  upon  which  all  milk  for  the 
Metropolitan  district  was  bought. 

We  were  met  with  the  argument  and  objection  that  the  grange 
represented  many  branches  of  agriculture,  the  milk  industry  being 
but  one  of  them,  and  that  as  an  organization  we  had  no  power  to 
sell  even  the  milk  produced  by  our  members. 

To  meet  these  conditions  a  separate  organization  of  milk  pro- 
ducers was  formed  and  called  the  Dairymen's  League.  The  milk 
of  its  stockholders  was  consigned  to  the  league  and  its  board  of 
directors  was  empowered  to  act  as  agents  to  negotiate  terms  and 
conditions  for  the  sale  of  the  dairy  products  of  the  stockholders, 
and  also  to  promote  or  discourage  legislation  affecting  the  inter- 
ests of  its  members. 

In  a  quiet,  conservative  way  the  organization  has  continued  to 
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grow  until  it  now  has  340  local  branches,  the  purpose  being  to 
have  a  local  branch  at  each  shipping  station.  It  now  has  13,000 
dairjTnen  as  stockholders,  representing  190,000  cows  located  in 
the  following  forty-three  counties :  Orange,  Ulster,  Sullivan,  Put- 
nam, Dutchess,  Columbia,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Fulton,  Herki- 
mer, Lewis,  Oswego,  St.  Lawrence,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Scho- 
harie, Greene,  Delaware,  Otsego,  Oneida,  Madison,  Chenango, 
Broome,  Cortland,  Onondaga,  Tompkins,  Cayuga,  Tioga,  Che- 
mung, Steuben  and  Allegany  in  New  York  State ;  Sussex  and  Wslt- 
ren  counties,  New  Jersey,  Wayne,  Wyoming,  Bradford  and  Sus- 
quehanna counties,  Pennsylvania;  Litchfield  and  Fairfield  coun- 
ties, Connecticut,  and  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts.  It  repre- 
sents nearly  two-thirds  of  the  supply  to  the  Metropolitan  district. 

Next  the  league  was  met  with  the  argument  that  the  anti-trust 
laws  would  not  permit  conferring  with  the  league.  If  that  fear  is 
well-grounded  the  situation  resolves  itself  into  one  or  the  other 
alternative.  Either  the  distributor  should  fix  a  schedule,  and  the 
producer  accept  it;  or  that  the  producer  state  the  price  and  the 
distributor  pay  it.  For  it  would  be  criminal  to  get  in  sight  of 
each  other  and  talk  it  over.  The  anti-trust  legislation  has  placed 
cooperative  organizations  and  corporations  where  they  know  not 
what  they  can  or  cannot  do  legally,  and  tends  to  enforce  producers 
to  follow  labor  union  principles  to  secure  recognition. 

Naturally  the  organized  dealers  and  corporations  having  so  long 
assumed  the  right  to  establish  the  schedule  of  prices  to  be  paid, 
that  the  producers  were  reluctant  to  give  up  that  advantage. 

The  league  recommends  that  each  local  branch  own  or  control 
the  receiving  station.  In  many  instances  the  producer  hesitates 
to  assume  this  financial  obligation  and  the  business  responsibility 
of  operating  the  plant,  but  those  that  have  been  established  have 
demonstrated  in  most  instances  that  they  can  increase  the  receipts 
from  6  to  15  per  cent.  Upon  this  basis  a  well-managed  plant  will 
soon  pay  for  itself. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  marketing  problem  through  the  Com- 
t  missioner  of  Markets,  the  farmer-owned  cooperative  plants  may 

prove  an  important  and  necessary  cog  for  bringing  the  producer 
and  consumer  closer  together.  The  farmer  is  placed  in  a  position 
to  control  the  form  in  which  the  product  may  be  placed  upon  the 
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market.  \\Tien  the  market  is  not  attractive  for  the  liquid  form 
it  may  be  put  in  some  manufactured  form ;  thus  at  all  times  se- 
curing for  the  producer  the  largest  return  for  his  product. 

The  large  membership  of  the  league,  distributed  over  so  wide  a 
territory,  has  already  enabled  the  producer,  through  the  organiza- 
tion, to  exert  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  legislation  and  board 
of  health  and  municipal  regulations.  While  we  realize  that  milk, 
as  well  as  every  other  food,  should  be  handled  in  a  most  careful 
and  sanitarv  manner,  still  we  believe  the  attention  that  has  been 
directed  to  the  danger  of  using  milk  as  a  part  of  the  diet  has 
been  overworked.  It  is  a  miracle  that  so  many  are  alive  to  tell 
the  story.  It  apparently  is  really  dangerous  to  be  alive,  and  our 
only  safety  is  to  follow  the  cattle  producer  and  handlers  of  milk 
with  a  spray  pump,  brush  and  can  of  disinfectant.  It  may  be 
consoling  to  some  of  my  hearers  to  mention  a  few  findings  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  students  of  bovine  tuberculosis : 

1.  That  only  a  small  percentage  of  cattle  known  to  be  tubercu- 
lous secrete  milk  containing  tubercle  bacilli. 

2.  Bovine  bacillus  is  responsible  for  certain  types  of  tubercu- 
losis in  infancy  and  eariy  childhood,  but  rarely  found  in  adults. 
So  most  of  my  hearers  have  passed  the  danger  line. 

3.  Cases  of  lung  tuberculosis  in  human  beings,  due  to  bovine 
bacillus,  are  extremely  rare.  1  believe  most  people,  when  they 
hear  of  children  having  tuberculosis  of  the  bovine  type,  jump  to 
the  conclusion  it  is  of  the  limg  type,  which  is  not  true. 

Before  closing,  I  believe  it  proper  at  this  time  to  mention  an- 
other possibility  of  the  league  and  alao  of  all  producers  and  con- 
sumers of  milk ;  namely,  the  production  of  milk  for  importation 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  inspection  and  sanitary  regulations 
as  to  equipment  and  methods  as  is  required  of  the  United  States 
producers.  I  fear  this  is  not  at  all  times  required,  and  may  not 
be  easy  to  enforce;  but  with  the  special  attention  that  has  been 
directed  toward  securing  a  more  healthful  and  pure  milk  supply, 
the  importation  of  milk  and  milk  products  becomes  a  public  health 
proposition  as  well  as  a  commercial  one.  This  would  seem  to 
justify  the  placing  of  some  restrictive  tariff  upon  milk  and  milk 
products,  as  well  as  requiring  a  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  health- 
fulness,  and  that  the  agricultural  and  health  departments  of  the 
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federal  and  state  governments  should  have  and  rigidly  enforce 
necessary  regulations. 

The  President:  This  is  an  important  subject  and  we  are 
going  to  have  a  discussion  of  it  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Sessions. 

Mit.  Sessions:  I  feel  our  president  has  gotten  me  into  a  little 
trouble  here.  When  I  first  heard  from  him,  I  understood  T  was 
to  prepare  something  on  the  clarifying  of  the  milk  situation  and 
I  have  nothing  to  say  in  reference  to  the  Dairymen's  League. 
I  am  afraid  I  know  very  little  of  the  Dairymen's  League  as  such, 
and  its  operations.  With  your  permission,  I  shall  read  what  I 
had  prepared  upon  receiving  the  letter  from  the  president.  It 
may  not  touch  upon  this  particular  question  as  you  think  it  ought 
to,  and  mav  not  be  worthv  of  vour  consideration  from  any  stand- 
point  —  but  such  as  it  is  I  shall  give  it  to  you. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  MILE  SITUATION 

F.  W.  Sessions 

In  a  discussion  of  the  milk  question  we  must  consider  the 
interest  not  only  of  the  consumer  as  an  individual,  but  also  his 
duty  as  a  part  of  the  state's  population,  and  his  relation  to  the 
question  of  public  health  and  safety. 

Considering  its  sustaining  power,  milk  is  probably  the  cheapest 
food  product  to  be  obtained,  yet  no  article  of  food  receives  so 
little  attention. 

The  average  consumer  seeks  the  cheapest  milk  to  be  obtained 
without  regard  to  richness,  purity  and  cleanliness,  or  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  stables  and  hcalthfulness  of  the  cows. 

Yet  much  milk  that  is  sold  contains  disease-spreading  bacteria 
and  comes  from  cows,  many  of  which  are  tubercular,  kept  in  un- 
healthv  stables  and  cared  for  bv  careless  attendants. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  present  conditions  should  l>e  corrected; 
but  the  bringing  about  of  the  necessary  changes  to  insure  pro- 
duction of  the  re(iuired  quantity  of  pure,  clean,  wholesome  and 
safe  milk  will  necessitate  a  departure  from  present  methods  — 
changes  in  many  stables,  milk  rooms,  much  additional  labor  and 
a  materially  increased  cost  of  production. 
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A  first  step  in  changing  these  conditions  is  apparently  the  edu- 
cation of  the  consumer  to  buying  none  other  than  clean,  sanitary 
milk,  and  to  taking  proper  care  of  it  after  it  is  received. 

The  average  housewife  when  placing  an  order  with  the  market 
does  not  ask  for  just  meat;  she  has  definite  ideas  of  the  cut  she 
wants,  based  on  its  nutritive  value  and  its  current  price.  She 
does  the  same  with  flour.  If  the  sample  furnished  her  by  the 
grocer  does  not  present  the  value  she  thinks  it  should  she  asks 
for  a  new  kind  the  next  time,  and  so  on  with  the  food  essentials. 

But  too  often  when  it  comes  to  milk,  why  milk  is  milk  — 
white  fluid  —  and  there  her  interest  stops.  She  does  not  ques- 
tion the  big  range  of  difference  between  clean  milk  and  the  com- 
mon variety,  the  latter  representing  by  far  the  larger  percentage 
of  milk  produced  in  the  state.  There  is  always  room  for  a  cam- 
paign of  education  to  demonstrate  this  point,  and  when  it  is  thor- 
oughly understood  there  will  be  none  other  than  clean  milk  in 
demand. 

This  immediately  introduces  the  other  side  of  the  question  — 
the  producer. 

The. dairy  farmer  today  is  not  obtaining  a  fair  return  for  his 
labor  and  on  his  investment,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  eliminate 
the  tubercular  cattle  from  his  herd,  change  his  methods,  and  in- 
crease his  labor  and  cost  of  production,  unless  some  way  can  be 
devised  for  insuring  him  a  better  price  for  his  product  to  give 
him  a  proper  return  for  his  labor  and  capital  invested. 

There  are  about  697,363,198  gallons,  or  2,389,452,792  quarts 
of  milk  produced  annually  in  New  York  state,  valued  at  $77,- 
807,161,  or  3%  cents  per  quart.  Only  a  small  part  of  this  vast 
quantity  is  sold  by  the  farmer  directly  to  the  consumer,  the  greater 
part  being  sold  to  dealers  or  distributors  who  charge  the  consumer 
the  same  price  per  quart  winter  and  summer,  yet  pay  the  farmer 
much  less  in  summer  than  in  winter. 

The  dealer  seems  to  be  quite  successful  in  looking  after  his  own 
interests,  so  that  he  may  be  left  without  consideration  with  refer- 
ence to  the  interest  of  the  consumer  and  producer. 

To  insure  the  safety  of  the  consumer  we  must  first  have  healthy 
animals   and   sanitary  conditions. 
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In  the  state  of  New  York  there  were  officially  tested  in 

«. 

1910  —  14,181  animals. 

1911  —  17,909  animals. 

1912  —  21,421  animals. 

1913  —  18,608  animals. 

1914  — 18,284  animals. 


The  number  of  reacting  animals  was : 

1910  — 8,020— -or  21   per  cent. 

1911  —  2,993  —  or  19  per  cent. 

1912  — 4,178  — or  19  per  cent. 

1913  —  2,891  —  or  10  per  cent. 

1914  —  2,139  — or  12  per  cent 


Most  of  these  tests  were  of  herds  that  had  been  previously 
^tested;  herds  owned  by  those  who  had  been  making  an  effort  to 
eliminate  tubercular  animals. 

It  is  safe  to  sav  that  if  all  the  dairv  cattle  in  the  state  were 
tuberculin  tested  during  the  year,  the  percentage  of  reacting  ani- 
mals would  equal  25  to  30  per  cent. —  probably  the  higher  figure. 
And,  as  there  are  in  the  state  about  1,151,284  dairy  animals,  it 
would  mean  an  elimination  of  from  287,831^  to  345,385  animals 
at  a  fair  valuation  of  from  $28,78^,100  to  $34,538,500,  of  whidi 
the  state,  under  the  present  system,  pays  back  about  $46  per  head, 
causing  an  actual  money  loss  of  from  $14,000,000  to  $17,000,000. 

It,  therefore,  can  be  easily  understood  that  drastic  measures 
compelling  the  immediate  elimination  of  all  tubercular  animals 
would  be  impractical.  It  would  cause  the  financial  ruin  of  the 
dairy  farmers  of  the  state,  create  a  milk  famine,  and  raise  the 
price  of  milk  to  a  point  above  wliat  the  ordinary  consumer  could 
afford  to  pay ;  yet  the  elimination  of  unhealthy  animals  from  the 
dairy  herd  and  the  production  of  milk  under  sanitary  conditions 
arc  not  only  important  to  the  public  and  the  individual  consumer, 
but  also  to  the  producing  dairy  farmer. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer 
to  recognize  this  fact  and  forestall  drastic  legislation  that  may 
be  brought  about  by  the  consuming  public,  by  getting  together  and 
devising  some  plan  for  bringing  about  the  desired  results  without 
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causing  so  great  a  loss  and  the  ultimate  ruination  of  dairy  busi- 
ness and  interests. 

The  State  Department  of  Health  has  published  certain  rules 
for  the  production  and  sale  of  milk,  providing  for  the  inspection 
of  dairy  animals,  buildings  and  utensils,  and  the  grading  of  milk 
offered  for  sale,  according  to  the  result  of  such  inspection, —  a  step 
it  would  seem  in  the  right  direction  —  but  the  inspection  and  scor- 
ing under  these  rules  are  to  be  made  by  the  local  health  depart- 
ments, and  municipal  governments  seldom  provide  adequate 
facilities  or  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  the  inspection  in  a 
satisfactory  maimer. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  our  legislature  to  provide  for  the 
performance  of  this  work  in  a  uniform  manner  throughout  the 
state,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  making  the  cost  directly 
chargeable  by  the  state  to  the  cities,  towns  or  communities  for 
whose  benefit  the  work  was  done,  the  amount  to  be  provided  by 
them  through  their  r^ular  tax  budget  ? 

To  provide  for  the  gradual  betterment  of  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions and  gradual  elimination  of  unhealthy  and  tubercular  ani- 
mals might  be  arranged  for  by  requiring  a  prompt  physical  exami- 
nation of  all  herds,  and  the  elimination  of  all  animals  shown  by 
such  examination  to  be  dangerous  as  disease  spreaders.  Such  ex- 
amination might  be  followed  by  gradual  and  systematic  testing  of 
all  herds  with  tuberculin,  such  tests  to  cover  a  fair  period  of  time 
so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  financial  loss  to  the  farmer. 

To  minimize  the  burden  involved  the  state  might  provide  a 
more  generous  appraisal  and  prompt  reimbursement  to  the  farmer 
for  animals  removed.  It  might  be  provided,  as  under  the  present 
rules,  that  certified  "A"  milk,  bearing  a  low  bacteria  count,  be 
produced  from  tuberculin  tested  animals  under  sanitary  methods. 

These  suggestions  may  not  all  be  practical,  and  they  may  not 
offer  a  true  solution  of  the  problem,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be 
worthy  of  careful  consideration,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  important 
that  the  producers  should,  by  cooperation  and  united  effort,  work 
out  a  plan  to  solve  the  question  to  the  best  interests  of  all. 

The  President:  When  the  committee  had  practically  pre- 
pared the  program  for  this  convention,  they  looked  it  over  and 
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said,  "  That  is  a  good  program.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  men 
there  and  they  have  practical  subjects;  we  are  not  afraid  to  go  to 
a  farmers'  convention  with  a  program  of  that  kind."  But  the 
theatrical  fellows  make  up  these  good  programs  and  then  they 
want  to  know,  "  Where  is  our  star."  They  were  all  so  good  we 
could  not  select  among  them  a  star.  We  fortunately  had  at  com- 
mand a  man  who,  more  than  any  other  one  man  in  the  state,  is 
acquainted  with  the  agricultural  talent  and  agricultural  ability 
of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  personal  acquaintance  of  mine  and 
we  called  him  in  and  told  him  a  little  of  what  we  wanted.  He 
said,  **  Well,  now,  you  want  the  very  best  ?  You  won't  be  satisfied 
with  anything  at  all  until  you  get  the  best  there  is  ?  "  "  That  is 
what  we  want,"  I  replied,  "  we  have  the  best  now  —  we  want 
something  that  is  superlative."  His  reply  was,  '^  Call  up  J.  H. 
Hale  and  see  if  you  can  get  him."  I  called  him  up,  then  I  put 
my  hand  over  the  telephone  and  asked  my  friend,  '^  What  are  we 
gping  to  ask  him  to  talk  upon  ?  "  He  said:  ^*Ask  Hale  to  talk  on 
anything  he  wants  to.  No  matter  what  he  says,  Hale  will  be  in- 
teresting."   We  have  Hale  and  it  is  my  privilege  to  introduce  him. 

AGRICULTURAL  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  THE  BAST 

J.  H.  Hale 

Brother  farmers,  it  is  really  a  pleasure  to  come  over  the  border 
line  and  meet  with  my  neighbors  of  New  York  State,  because  you 
are  always  interesting;  you  are  always  instructive,  and  you  have 
always  been  helpful  to  me  as  a  brother  farmer  and  a  neighbor. 

My  subject  is  given  on  the  program  as  "Agricultural  Oppor- 
tunities in  the  East,"  and  just  at  the  present  time  1  have  a  feeling 
that  there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  in  the  East.  Having  been 
bom  and  reared  on  a  New  England  farm,  for  twenty  years 
past  worked  a  large  plantation  in  the  far  south,  and  recently  re- 
turning from  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  interest  of  agri- 
cultural matters,  I  have,  perhaps,  just  at  the  present  time  a  broader 
feeling  toward  our  opportunities.  There  are  different  conditions 
pertaining  in  the  East  and  the  South  and  the  far  West,  and  you 
know  the  old  story  —  that  you  can  always  tell  where  a  farmer 
comes  from  if  you  can  see  him  dining  in  a  hotel  in  town.     If  he 
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comes  from  the  South,  he  will  tuck  his  napkin  under  his  chin; 
if  he  comes  from  the  West,  he  will  tuck  it  in  his  vest;  and  if  he 
is  an  Eastern  Yankee,  he  will  tuck  it  in  his  pocket.  That  applies 
very  largely  to  our  eastern  conditions.  We  are  a  little  too  small 
and  a  little  too  narrow  and  want  to  grasp  on  to  the  napkin  that 
is  in 'sight  the  first  thing,  and  do  not  look  to  the  broader  things 
that  may  come  on  the  table  later. 

The  New  York  State  farmers  have  been  a  big  help  to  me. 
When  I  was  a  small  boy  digging  my  living — helping  my  brothers 
and  sisters  and  mother  to  obtain  a  living  out  of  a  small  New 
England  farm  —  I  read  in  one  of  the  small  agricultural  papers 
published  at  that  time,  that  you  had  a  certain  farmer  in  western 
New  York  who  had  become  rich  farming.  Down  in  Yankee  Land 
the  idea  that  a  farmer  or  anybody  could  get  rich  farming  seemed 
a  strange  fairy  tale,  like  some  that  we  read  in  the  yellow  journals 
of  agriculture  at  the  present  time. 

Borrowing  some  money  from  my  older  sister,  I  took  a  trip  out 
there  —  sat  up  all  night  to  save  money  —  and  arrived  at  Lockport 
in  the  morning.  I  walked  out  to  the  J.  S.  Woodard  farm  and  in 
a  plain  country  boy's  way  told  him  I  had  heard  that  he  was  rich. 
It  pleased  him  to  think  that  he  was  rich.  He  did  not  know  it,  but 
the  agricultural  fellows  had  put  it  in  the  paper. 

He  drove  me  over  his  farm  and  showed  me  around,  and  at 
noon  took  me  into  the  house  and  gave  me  a  good  dinner.  He 
treated  me  very  nicely.  After  dinner  he  said,  "  John,  you  have 
come  out  here  with  a  serious  purpose  and  I  want  to  help  you." 
Then  he  continued,  "  This  farm  belonged  to  my  father.  Father 
was  a  rather  successful  farmer ;  he  had  cattle,  grain  and  hay,  and 
was  rather  more  thrifty  than  his  neighbors.  One  day  as  we  were 
sitting  at  dinner,  a  load  of  hay  went  by.  Father  jumped  up, 
went  out  and  bought  that  load  of  hay,  bringing  the  farmer  in  to 
dinner.  Some  time  later  I  heard  my  mother  chide  him  for  buying 
that  load  of  hay  when  there  was  plenty  of  hay  in  the  bam.  I 
later  asked  him  why  he  had  bought  it  when  he  had  so  much  in  the 
bam.  He  said,  '  Jab^,  you  will  own  this  farm  some  day  and  I 
want  to  give  you  a  bit  of  advice.  Never  sell  a  load  of  clover,  and 
never  let  a  load  of  clover  drive  by  this  farm;  then  you  will  be 
prosperous.' " 
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That  is  the  lesson  I  received  nearly  fifty  years  ago  from  a  New 
York  State  farmer.  I  feel  sure  that  whatever  success  has  come 
to  me  in  agricultural  life,  the  seed  of  it  was  planted  there  bv 
J.  S.  Woodard,  and  it  is  clover  seed.  We  found  later  on  through 
scientific  men  and  through  the  experiment  stations,  that  we  could 
inoculate  that  seed  and  grow  clover  abundantly  on  all  our  lands, 
and  we  are  now  doing  that. 

That  was  the  start.  This  last  fall  I  went  over  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  On  the  way  over  I  received  another  lesson.  When  I  was 
a  boy  in  school,  the  maps  showed  a  great  American  Desert  in 
the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  great  states  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  part  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  There  was 
the  great  American  Desert  beginning  fifty  or  seventy-five  miles 
west  of  the  Missouri  River.  As  a  small  bov  I  heard  some  of  the 
men  who  trucked  goods  away  out  across  the  desert,  over  the  Santa 
Fe  trail,  tell  stories  of  the  buflFalo  and  the  Indians  in  that  countrv. 
It  was  a  wild  tale  to  me  as  a  young  boy.  Thirty-five  years  ago 
I  went  across  that  countrv.  It  was  a  barren  country  —  a  desert 
country.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  induced  by  the  railroads  and 
others,  I  saw  where  homes  had  been  attempted  to  be  established 
for  300  miles ;  it  was  a  struggle  but  there  were  men  there.  Five 
years  later  many  of  them  had  actually  deserted  their  homes;  but 
some  had  stayed  there.  Ten  years  ago  I  saw  coming  prosperity. 
Now  there  are  splendid  towns,  good  roads,  many  fine  farmhouses, 
silos,  great  stacks  of  alfalfa,  thousands  and  thousands  of  sleek,  fat 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  and  other  evidences  of  prosperity.  In 
every  small  town  there  the  finest  building  was  the  public  school 
house. 

But  what  had  made  all  this  prosperity  ?  Y^'ou  may  say  irriga- 
tion; but  above  all,  it  was  the  planting  of  the  big  twin  brother 
to  clover  —  alfalfa.  And  now  that  great  American  desert  may 
not  be  blossoming  like  a  rose,  but  it  has  "  rose  "  up  and  blossomed 
with  alfalfa,  and  Kansas  is  a  land  of  peace,  progress  and  plenty. 

This  last  year  I  went  into  Southern  California.  When  I  was 
» .  there  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  there  were  certain  fine  lands 

well  situated  for  irrigation  that  were  being  planted  in  citrus 
fruits,  but  most  of  the  land  was  not  considered  suceptible  of  very 
high  development  or  very  great  value,  although  at  that  time  the 
price  values  far  exceeded  the  actual  worth  of  the  land. 
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Last  fall  I  found  ten  thousand  acres,  away  out  of  the  so-called 
successful  line  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  growing  splendid  crops 
of  oranges,  lenaons,  English  walnuts  and  fruit  crops  of  almost 
every  kind.  I  saw  splendid  homes  and  towns,  and  evidences  of 
prosperity  on  every  side.  Irrigation  was  the  one  main  source  of 
their  larger  development.  But  wherever  I  went,  the  most  success- 
ful men  were  those  who  were  growing  alfalfa. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  that  western  country.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  in  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States,-  I  had 
charge  of  some  special  horticultural  investigations,  one  of  which 
was  the  citrus  fruit  industry  of  the  country.  1  chased  all  over 
the  country  and  gathered  all  the  information  1  could  on  the  work 
we  were  doing,  having  personally  covered  Florida  and  spent  some 
time  in  Southern  California.  We  had  counted  all  the  trees  in  the 
orchards,  and  I  went  back  to  Washington  and  issued  the  first 
bulletin.  Being  a  farmer  and  a  horticulturist  rather  than  a 
statistician,  I  only  went  into  the  work  for  the  information  I 
could  get  out  of  it.  I  was  too  poor  to  travel  on  my  own  account, 
and  if  Uncle  Sam  would  pay  the  freight,  I  enjoyed  it. 

When  I  came  to  write  up  my  first  bulletin,  I  bubbled  over  and 
wrote  a  yam  about  orange  growing  and  lemon  growing,  and  their 
possibilities,  as  though  I  were  taking  to  a  gathering  of  horti- 
culturists. Among  other  things  I  said,  ''  If  the  trees  that  are 
now  in  the  orchards  of  California  are  fairly  well  cared  for,  and 
if  those  in  the  nurseries  are  planted  out  and  are  fairly  well  cared 
for,  there  is  a  possibility  that  in  ten  years  from  now  California 
will  ship  ten  thousand  carloads  of  oranges."  I  believed  it.  Not 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  bulletin  was  published,  that  was 
printed  in  every  daily  paper  in  California.  It  was  not  twenty- 
four  hours  later  when  I  was  summoned  to  come  down  to  the 
Bureau  of  Census  and  show  cause  why  I  should  not  be  fired  or 
killed.  The  California  representatives  from  both  senate  and 
house  were  there  and  they  said,  "  If  the  information  goes  out  that 
it  is  possible  for  us  to  have  ten  thousand  carloads  of  oranges  in 
ten  years,  nobody  would  buy  our  land.  Withdraw  that  bulletin, 
kill  the  fellow  or  do  something. '^ 

The  bulletin  could  not  be  recalled,  but  I  recall  something.  Ten 
years  later  California  shipped  21,000  carloads  of  oranges  and  did 
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not  go  bankrupt,  and  people  kept  going  there  and  buying  their 
land  and  extending  orchard  planting.  Last  year  they  shipped 
over  40,000  carloads  of  oranges,  and  with  the  oranges  on  the  trees 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  lemons,  they  will  ship  more  than 
50,000  carloads  this  year. 

These  oranges  would  not  be  worth  picking  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
.that  the  growers  have  organized.  They  are  pulling  together,  just 
as  Mr.  Cook  told  us  yesterday.  There  is  a  probability  of  100,000 
carloads  there  in  a  few  years.  It  will  take  quite  an  organizatiou, 
a  thorough  system,  to  handle  100,000  carloads  of  oranges.  But 
what  I  wanted  to  say  was  that  the  splendid  marketing  organiza- 
tion of  California  today  is  managed  by  a  Xew  York  State  boy  — 
G.  Harrold  Powell  —  a  bov  bom  and  trained  on  a  New  York 
State  farm,  then  trained  at  Cornell,  then  working  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. at  Washington  for  a  number  of  years  under 
Dr.  Galloway  and  men  of  that  type.  He  went  out  to  California 
to  work  for  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  and  he 
showed  such  skill  in  the  particular  line  he  w^as  working  in  that 
they  said,  "  Come  over  to  us ;  we  can  pay  you  higher  wages  than 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  can."  So  they  employed 
him  at  a  large  salary,  and  he  is  managing  the  marketing  business 
and  is  distributing  fruit  all  over  the  United  States. 

Every  large  community  there  has  organized.  They  own  their 
packing  houses.  They  inspect  their  fruit  and  pack  it  under  rigid 
inspection,  and  then  once  a  week  the  directors  of  each  local  asso- 
ciation meet  with  the  manager  in  Los  Angeles.*  They  talk  over 
business  in  a  business  way.  I  have  been  in  business  meetings  of 
some  of  the  greatest  corporations  in  this  country,  but  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  clean-cut  body  of  business  men  —  acting  so  promptly 
and  right  to  the  point  —  as  are  the  directors  of  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange  with  Powell  as  their  leader.  They  think  and  act 
in  millions  because  they  have  put  together  their  little  boxes  of 
oranges  until  it  makes  an  immense  traffic. 

From  there  I  went  on  up  into  Oregon  and  Washington  to  study 
their  apple  industry.  Why,  they  have  not  any  better  apple  land 
than  we  have  down  here!  They  think  they  have,  but  that  does 
not  make  it.  They  give  more  care  to  their  orchards  than  we  do, 
because  they  make  a  specialty  of  it.    They  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
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They  prepare  the  land  well,  they  select  the  very  best  trees  and 
they  spend  the  whole  year  round  thinking  and  studying  and  talk- 
ing about  their  orchards.  They  are  all  looking  to  the  East  for 
their  market.  Those  fellows  from  the  West  are  brighter  than  we 
are.  They  come  here  for  their  market.  It  is  right  here  under 
our  very  eyes  and  they  see  it  three  thousand  miles  away  while 
those  of  us  who  live  here  do  not.  That  is  a  peculiar  business 
proposition.  If  men  can  go  three  thousand  miles  for  a  market 
and  make  monev,  what  is  the  trouble  with  men  in  the  same  line  of 
business  right  here  on  the  spot? 

I  was  interested  in  their  methods  of  culture,  of  pruning,  spray- 
ing, packing  and  handling,  but  above  all  things  in  cooperation. 
They  were  pulling  together.  They  were  working  together.  They 
had  their  great  storage  houses  and  packing  houses — system  all 
the  way  through,  although  rather  to  many  selling  agencies. 

But  those  brothers  of  ours  over  there  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
are  planting  fruit  on  land  which  they  think,  or  at  least  thought  a 
year  or  two  ago,  was  worth  $500,  to  $800  and  $1,000  an  acre, 
and  it  takes  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  sales  price  of  their 
fruit  to  get  it  on  the  market.  At  one  time  many  of  us  were 
foolish  enough  to  quarrel  over  the  protective  tariff  in  this  country 
and  make  it  a  big  political  issue.  There  was  never  a  protective 
tariff  on  earth  as  high  as  the  one  we  eastern  farmers  have  on  our 
farm  produce  in  the  question  of  transportation  between  the  far 
West  and  our  home  markets.  We  have  this  protection  if  we  would 
only  utilize  it.  The  land-values,  or  soKjalled  values,  are  six,  ten 
and  oftentimes  twenty  times  higher  than  land  of  equal  or  greater 
productive  value  right  here  in  the  East.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.    I  say  that  advisedly. 

I  told  you  I  was  bom  on  a  farm  in  Connecticut  and  have  lived 
there  aU  my  life.  Something  over  twenty-five  years  ago  one  of 
my  neighbors  got  an  idea  of  going  somewhere  and  doing  some- 
thing in  a  big  way,  and  he  wanted  to  go  to  Florida  and  buy  orange 
land.  He  sold  his  big  farm  for  $25  an  acre.  He  went  to  Florida 
and  paid  $200  an  acre  for  land  to  plant  oranges  on.  Great  busi- 
ness !  I  get  oranges  from  that  grove  occasionally.  They  are  fine, 
but  they  are  sellii^  in  the  Hartford  market  at  the  present  time 
for  $2.15  a  box  — 150  or  200  in  a  box.     I  wanted  to  get  some 
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Baldwins  I  have  in  cold  storage,  which  were  raised  on  my  land, 
because  they  are  better  than  the  one  I  have  here.  They  look 
good  and  sell  well.  This  apple  was  grown  on  $25-an-acre  land 
and  sells  for  $2.50  a  box  at  wholesale —  80,  88  or  100  to  the  box. 
This  orange  sells  for  $2.15  a  box,  for  200  in  a  box  —  twice  as 
many  in  a  box  —  and  then  this  fellow  had  to  pay  sixty  cents  a 
box  to  get  his  fmit  to  market.  These  apples  cost  me  five  cents  a 
box  to  reach  about  ten  million  people.  Those  who  can  figure  can 
see  the  difference.  The  oranges  retail  in  the  market  for  30  cents 
a  dozen,  the  apples  for  50  cents  a  dozen.'  The  California  orange 
land  from  which  the  orange  1  hold  in  my  hand  came,  cost  $600  an 
acre  in  its  raw  stato.  Jt  cost  my  friend  about  $23,000  to  put  in 
an  irrigation  plant  for  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  his  oranges  are 
selling  for  $2.15  a  box,  retailing  at  30  cents  a  dozen  against  my 
apples  at  50  cents  a  dozen. 

Where  is  the  Eastern  farmers'  opportunity?  Ki^t  here  in 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  small  fruits  and  vegetables 
of  every  variety.  There  are  plenty  of  other  opportunities  all 
about  us  everywhere.  Of  course,  we  get  our  different  points  of 
view  about  these  things.  People  in  Florida  are  reasonably  well 
satisfied;  those  in  California  think  that  is  the  finest  place  on 
earth,  but  they  would  like  to  see  a  little  more  money  for  their 
fmit. 

Population  gives  value.  Why  is  land  higher  on  Manhattan 
Island  than  it  is  in  the  back  counties  of  New  York  State  f  Why 
does  it  sell  for  more  per  square  foot,  almost  per  square  inch,  in 
some  parts  of  that  island  than  it  sells  for  per  acre  up-state  ?  Popu- 
lation makes  values,  and  there  are  forty  million  people  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  Xew  York.  That  is  what  gives  value  to 
eastern  farm  products.  The  people  are  here.  They  are  our 
friends  and  neighbors.  They  want  high-grade  perishable  pro^ 
ducts  that  we  can  deliver  better  than  the  West  These  people 
are  here  and  it  is  our  business  to  feed  them.  They  want  the  best 
products  that  can  be  produced  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and 
they  are  willing  to  pay  for  quality.  Give  them  a  higher  grade 
and  the  finest  quality,  and  they  will  take  all  we  can  produce  at 
.prices  that  I  believe  will  be  profitable  to  us.  We  have  this  wonder- 
ful opportunity  in  their  being  our  friends  and  our  neighbors. 
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What  is  the  trouble?  Our  opportunity  is  too  great.  It  is  so 
great  we  do  not  appreciate  it.  The  eastern  farmer,  particularly 
by  force  of  circumstances  is  a  capitalist,  a  laborer  and  a  business 
man.  Ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  he  forgets  that  he  is 
anything  but  a  laborer.  He  spends  his  time  in  hard  work  on  his 
farm.  He  forgets  his  capital  should  earn  a  dividend.  Let  us 
quit  laboring  and  do  more  or  better  business.  It  is  rather  singu- 
lar, but  it  has  gone  out  to  the  world  that  we  are  not  business  men. 

Unfortunately,  I  am  a  director  in  a  bank  from  which  I  have 
been  borrowing  money  all  my  life.  Monday  of  this  week  I 
attended  a  meeting  of  these  directors.  One  note  for  $1500  was 
passing  by  when  one  of  the  directors  said,  *^  Let  me  see,  what  is 
BelFs  business  ? "  The  President  immediately  spoke  up  and  said, 
**  He  is  not  a  business  man,  he  is  a  farmer."  Then  they  all  looked 
at  me  with  sort  of  an  apology.  I  said,  ''  you  have  simply  acknowl- 
edged what  the  rest  of  the  world  thinks  of  the  farmer,  that  he  is 
not  a  business  man."  Those  western  fruit  fellows  are  business 
farmers,  because  they  have  to  be  so  or  quit  the  business.  Any  one 
can  live  on  an  eastern  farm  and  you  can  not  starve  him  out,  even 
though  he  disregards  almost  every  rule  of  good  business. 

Now,  what  is  our  opportunity  ?  Forty  million  people  to  feed  — 
that  is  our  opportunity.  I  have  never  spent  any  money  on  rum 
and  tobacco,  but  I  have  spent  all  I  could  get  on  travel  through  all 
the  agriculture  sections  of  America,  and  I  say  it  advisedly,  because 
I  believe  it,  that  nowhere  in  America  are  there  more  favorable 
soil  or  climatic  conditions  for  general  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural productions  than  in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  up  to  us  to  produce  high-grade  perishable  products 
and  then  find  the  best  business  way  to  dispose  of  them.  I  have 
not  a  word  to  say  against  the  middleman,  but  where  we  can  get 
by  him,  where  we  can  get  by  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  and 
get  nearer  the  consumer  —  there  is  our  greatest  opportunity.  It 
takes  a  business  man  to  find  out  how  to  do  this. 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  what  you  shall  do.  That  is  your 
business,  and  in  the  first  place  it  is  to  do  those  things  you  like 
best.  If  you  like  cattle,  take  up  some  branch  of  that  industry; 
if  you  like  fruit,  take  up  that  particular  branch,  but  in  the  sale 
of  your  products  try  to  come  nearer  to  the  consumer  and  get  all 
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there  is  out  of  it  for  yourself.  That  is  your  business.  If  it  means 
cooperation  with  your  friends  and  your  neighbors  to  reach  the 
markets  in  the  best  possible  condition,  that  is  your  business;  it 
is  the  business  of  your  friends  and  neighbors  to  go  in  with  you. 
Do  not  think  you  can  get  along  selfishly  in  this  world.  You  have 
got  to  help  the  other  fellow  all  the  time. 

So  far  as  possible  finish  the  products  on  the  farm,  whatever 
they  may  be.  Do  not  let  the  other  fellow  buy  them  in  an  unde- 
veloped state  and  finish  them.  There  is  more  profit  in  the  finish 
and  polish  than  anywhere  else.  I  know  of  one  eastern  farm  of 
only  twelve  acres ;  a  father,  mother,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  make 
a  good  living  from  it.  They  spend  the  whole  summer  in  planting, 
cultivating  and  harvesting  every  kind  of  product  grown  there  that 
can  be  made  into  pickles.  When  fall  comes,  mother  and  the  boys 
and  girl  make  pickles  and  father  becomes  a  commercial  salesman. 
He  is  a  traveling  man  five  or  six  months  in  the  year  and  goes  to 
all  the  retail  grocers.  He  is  a  general  farmer,  but  is  his  own  sales- 
man. He  is  a  farmer,  then  manufacturer,  then  a  salesman.  He 
gets  all  there  is  in  it  and  his  family  lives  splendidly  from  twelve 
acres. 

Some  years  ago  I  knew  of  a  farmer  within  seventy-five  miles 
of  Albany,  who  was  a  producer  of  high-grade  small  fruits.  He 
spent  his  whole  time,  money  and  thought  in  the  production  of  such 
fruits,  and  in  packing  and  shipping  them.  He  made  a  reputation, 
and  there  went  into  every  basket  of  fruit  the  name  of  the  farm, 
name  of  the  variety  and  statement  "  price  always  five  cents  above 
best  market." 

One  year  in  changing  about  his  crops  and  doing  away  with  an 
old  strawberry  bed,  he  planted  potatoes  and  grew  a  magnificent 
crop  in  a  year  when  fifty  cents  a  bushel  was  all  they  would  bring. 
It  did  not  look  good  to  him.  He  went  down  to  Boston,  and  called 
to  see  two  or  three  of  the  high-grade  grocerymen  who  had  handled 
his  fruits  in  the  past,  and  where  he  had  made  a  name  and  repu- 
tation. He  told  them  he  had  some  potatoes  to  sell,  and  showed 
K  ,  ^  them  samples.    He  had  some  pretty  good  potatoes  to  show  them. 

He  said  families  ought  to  buy  good  potatoes  and  buy  them  in 
bushel  lots. 

After  talking  it  over  with  the  grocerymen  he  decided  what  he 
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would  do.  He  went  out  and  bought  five  hundred  clean  new  sacks 
at  four  cents  apiece  and  shipped  them  back  to  his  farm.  He 
stopped  at  Pittsfield  and  arranged  for  the  printing  of  some  tags 
advertising  his  farm  and  his  potatoes.  Then  we  went  home  and, 
to  the  horror  of  his  neighbors,  began  digging  those  potatoes, 
hauling  them  to  the  brook  and  dumping  them  in.  He  hired  boys 
to  wash  them.  The  neighbors  said,  ''  Everybody  knows  that  pota- 
toes will  not  keep  if  you  wash,  them."  He  did  not  want  to  keep 
them  —  he  wanted  to  sell  them.  So  he  washed  them  and  shipped 
them  down  to  Boston,  and  sold  for  one  dollar  a  bushel.  Thev 
netted  him  eighty- five  cents  a  bushel.    A  business  fanner. 

Your  city  friend:?  will  tell  you  you  do  not  grow  sweet  com  any 
more.  You  do  grow  sweet  corn  but  you  do  not  know  how  to  deliver 
it  to  the  customers.  Chemists  will  tell  you  that  the  minute  an 
ear  of  sweet  com  comes  from  the  stalk  the  sugar  begins  to  turn 
into  starch.  A  farmer  living  near  a  city  or  village  who  will  grow 
fine  sweet  corn,  and  have  some  method  of  quick  transportation  to 
the  city  home  direct,  by  means  of  which  he  can  guarantee  to  deliver 
fresh-picked  sweet  corn  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  before  it 
is  put  on  the  table,  will  find  that  the  people  who  buy  it  will  be 
delighted  to  pay  a  liberal  advance  over  marketing  rates  and  feel 
that  they  are  getting  something  worth  while  for  their  money. 

There  is  a  tremendous  chance  to  sell  perishable  farm  products 
direct  here  in  the  East.  The  money  that  our  states  and  towns 
have  been  putting  into  good  roads,  has  annihilated  distance.  Ten, 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  to  go  to  market  used  to  be  a  long  dis- 
tance for  a  perishable  product.  Now,  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles 
is  much  easier  than  five  miles  a  few  years  ago.  There  is  an  oppor- 
tunity with  these  good  roads  and  the  automobile  or  truck;  and 
there  is  also  the  opportunity  to  advertise  our  products  for  sale 
direct  at  the  farm  and  so  bring  people  from  the  cities  and  villages 
out  to  the  country  in  autos  and  sell  to  them  direct.  Then  there 
is  the  parcel  post ;  we  have  not  begun  to  utilize  that  yet. 

Above  all  things  let  us  advertise.  Farmers  as  a  class  are  poor 
advertisers.  The  most  successful  business  men  are  men  who  adver- 
tise liberally  and  well,  and  the  farmer  who  lives  within  a  rea- 
sonable distance  of  a  city,  town  or  village,  and  has  products  to  sell, 
should  take  space  in  the  local  papers  and  advertise  his  products, 
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changing  the  advertisement  from  week  to  week  as  the  produce 
comes  along.  Then  he  should  deliver  his  products  better  than  he 
has  agreed  —  always  do  better  than  yon  have  agreed,  having 
^your  product  so  fine  as  to  tempt  the  consumer  to  pay  enough 
jnore  for  the  things  to  pay  the  advertising  bill  and  leave 
you  a  good  big  profit.  That  is  business.  Those  people  w^ho  are 
selling  package  goods  know  that.  Nobody  knows  how  many  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year  the  National  Biscuit  Company 
got  by  inducing  the  housewives  to  buy  cardboard  and  paper  wrap- 
pers in  place  of  crackers.  Why  not  cash  a  little  of  that  foolish- 
ness for  the  farmer  ?  If  it  is  business  for  the  other  fellow  it  is 
business  for  the  farmer.  Think  of  selling  pork  for  thirty  cents 
a  pound  as  they  do  in  Deer-Foot  sausages!  Tnder  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent products  and  names  they  are  doing  that  sort  of  business 
I  with  manufactured  food  products.     The  newspaper  that  carries 

the  advertising  is  satisfied ;  everybody  is  satisfied  but  the  pig,  and 
he  can't  squeal. 

So  it  is  with  the  various  fancy  brands  of  bacon.  You  would 
not  go  out  in  the  market  and  buy  bacon  at  sixty  to  seventy-five 
cants  a  pound ;  but  put  a  ^'  huckleberry-nut "  name  on  it,  put 
it  in  a  glass  jar  and  you  pay  about  seventy  cents  a  pound  for  it 
and  are  satisfied. 

It  is  up  to  us,  to  farmers  as  business  men,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
judicious  advertising,  whether  it  be  in  the  local  papers  or  any  other 
legitimate  way,  to  put  our  warea  before  the  public  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise way.  Any  sort  of  product  is  susceptible  to  some  sort  of  adver- 
tising. It  may  be  a  good  sign  in  front  of  the  farm,  possibly  it  is 
personal  letters  to  certain  families  in  the  towns  and  villages 
nearby,  inducing  them  to  come  out  to  the  farm  and  buy  truck. 
They  love  to  come  out  with  the  automobile  and  the  good  roads. 
Our  city  ladies  are  almost  hunting  for  some  place  to  go.  Have  a 
good  big  flower  garden,  and  let  them  freely  take  home  all  the 
flowers  they  want.  Incidently,  they  will  buy  berries,  vegetables, 
poultry  or  something  else  you  have  for  sale.  You  and  they  are  glad 
'  •  .  ,  to  make  the  trade  and  everybody  is  happy.     There  are  people 

who  want  to  spend  their  money,  and  if  you  can  induce  them  to 
come  out  to  your  farm,  and  you  are  a  fairly  good  salesman,  you 
can  get  part  of  their  money,  and  they  are  just  as  well  or  better 
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off  than  if  they  Iwiiglit  inferior  products  in  the  market  at  less 
price.  We  sell  from  three  to  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  farm 
products  at  the  farm  every  year.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  sold 
ten  thousand  dollars'  worth  at  his  farm.    He  is  a  good  advertiser. 

Another  thing,  the  labor  problem  is  troubling  the  agriculturists 
all  over  the  country,  but  there  is  no  part  of  America,  except  in 
the  far  South  w'here  the^'  have  the  negro  labor,  where  you  can 
get  as  good  labor  as  quickly  as  you  can  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  the  United  States.  It  may  not  always  be  very  efficient,  but  it 
is  labor  of  some  kind.  The  western  farmer  often  cannot  get  extra 
labor  at  any  price. 

The  city  papers  and  some  of  the  yellow  journals  of  agriculture 
that  print  pretty  pictures  and  pretty  stories  are  leading  a  great 
many  people  in  the  cities  and  towns  to  believe  that  the  farmers 
are  all  getting  rich ;  leading  them  to  believe  that  we  are  taking 
extra  advantage  of  these  business  opportunities  1  have  been  talk- 
ing about  —  that  the  high  prices  are  all  going  into  the  hands  of 
the  farmer.  This  is  resulting  in  a  "  back  to  the  land  "  movement 
of  considerable  magnitude.  And  there  is  one  good  thing  about 
it  —  when  you  become  so  rich  that  you  do  not  know  how  to 
squander  your  money,  there  is  no  place  you  can  do  so  more  quickly 
than  on  a  farm.  When  you  are  broken  down  in  health  and  can 
not  succeed  anywhere  else,  you  can  succeed  on  a  farm.  Why,  any 
greenhorn  can  go  right  out  and  make  a  moderate  living  on  a  farm ! 
Especially  if  the  old  mother  is  still  there. 

In  Monday's  mail  I  received  two  letters.  I  shall  read  one,  and 
perhaps  the  other.     This  is  from  Brooki\Ti : 

Indirectly  I  was  referred  to  you  on  the  subject  of  apple  orchards.    I  wrote 

to  my  friend,  Mrs.  of  Hartford,  and  naked  her  to  find  out  about 

farms  for  me,  and  through  a  friend  of  her's  she  heard  of  you.  so  T  am  takin^; 
the  liberty  of  writing  you  on  the  subject,  I  understand  you  will  l>e  delightetl 
to  give  anyone  interested  al!   information    and   advice. 

Xow,  the  facts  are  these:  my  only  daughter  has  just  become  engaged  and 
the  young  people  are  anxious  to  become  farmers,  and  raise  apples,  cows, 
pigs  and  chickens.  I  think  they  would  want  al»out  fifty  or  sixty  acres,  and 
are  open  for  suggestions  and  advice.  Neither  of  them  has  ever  livc<l  .on  n 
farm,  but  I  feel  certain  that  the  life  will  suit  my  daughter  as  she  and  T 
have  often  spoken  of  having  a  small  place  of  our  own  in  the  country.  Xow 
that  the  young  man  has  entered  the  field,  his  ambition  for  years  has  been  to 
have  a  farm  and  he  is  ready  to  study  along  that  line.  Tt  seems' to  me  they 
ought  to  make  a  success  of  it.     He  has  a  friend  ten  or  twelve  years  older 
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who  recently  married  and  wants  to  locate  near,  so  we  are  really  on  the  look- 
out for  two  farms. 

Excuse  me  for  apparently  taking  you  into  family  conclave,  but  I  have  to 
explain  a  few  points  so  you  will  know  what  we  are  really  hunting  for. 

I  know  what  they  are  hunting  for  —  trouble.  There  you  have 
it,  a  lovey-dovey  pair  down  in  Brooklyn  who  are  thinking  of 
bucking  up  against  you  farmers  and  showing  you  how  to  do  it. 
^t  is  so  lovely  to  have  chickens  and  pigs  and  milk  and  all  those 
beautiful  things  —  all  without  experience.  I  wish  them  everj 
success.  And  it  is  just  possible  the  young  man's  business  ex- 
perience may  be  worth  more  on  the  farm  than  in  the  city. 

The  other  letter  is  from  a  couple  of  young  men  down  on  Broad- 
way, New  York  City,  who  are  saving  up  their  money.  They  want 
to  buy  a  farm.  It  must  be  cheap  because  they  haven't  very  much 
capital.  They  never  saw  a  farm  in  their  life  but  they  have  heard 
of  the  money  we  are  making,  and  Broadway  does  not  look  good 
to  them  any  longer.  They  have  been  led  to  believe  the  things 
I  have  been  telling  you. 

There  are  hundreds  in  all  walks  of  life  who  are  thinking  about 
going  on  a  farm  wlio  are  going  on  the  farms  because  they  see  tliis 
opportunity  which  you  fail  to  see.  They  do  not  know  the  hard 
struggle  before  them.  Many  of  us  have  gone  through  the  hard 
struggle  and  know  the  hard  side  of  farm  life,  and  if  we  would 
only  wake  up  to  the  business  opportunity  that  is  here  and  that 
these  people  see,  wc  might  find  eastern  farming  the  greatest  busi- 
ness on  earth.  The  men  who  are  following  business  lines,  espe- 
cially in  salesmanship,  are  making  a  greater  profit  on  capital  in- 
vested than  almost  any  other  class  of  business  men  in  the  coun- 

a, 

try.    Lands  near  where  these  thirty  million  people  are  living  are 
lands  of  opportunity  and  promise  for  many  a  farmer. 

Our  experiment  stations,  our  colleges  and  our  institute  work- 
ers, who  have  been  trying  this  uplift  work,  have  been  spending  too 
much  time  on  production  and  not  enough  on  salesmanship.  What 
is  the  use  of  producing  enormous  crops  if  we  do  not  know  how  to 
sell  them  ?  Do  you  suppose  our  successful  manufacturers  in  Amer- 
ica today,  who  are  turning  out  fine  goods,  would  ever  succeed  if 
they  depended  upon  commission  men  to  entirely  handle  their 
goods  ?    No,  they  have  their  own  sales  departments.     We  want  to 
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give  up  studying  production  for  a  time  and  devote  our  time  to  the 
problems  of  better  salesmanship  —  the  business  side,  the  money 
making  end  of  our  farm  business.  We  must  wake  up  and  be 
business  farmers,  and  the  first  step  in  that  line  is  cooperation. 
Cooperation:  I  mean  intelligent  business  cooperation,  a  coopera- 
tion where  you  are  willing  to  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and 
take  out  some  monev  to  start  it. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  talk  of  our  friend  Cook  yesterday, 
but  I  wanted  to  take  issue  with  him  on  one  thing.  He  said  they 
were  organized  to  fight  the  canners.  Never  organize  to  fight  any- 
lx)dy,  especially  in  a  business  way.  You  can  not  sell  goods  at  a 
profit  to  the  customer  you  are  fighting  with.  Brother  Cook  did 
not  really  mean  what  he  said.  They  organized  to  deal  intelli- 
gently and  fairly  with  the  canners,  and  secure  the  best  possible 
price  for  their  product.  Do  business  with  your  friends  and  make 
every  customer  a  friend,  at  the  same  time  being  a  friend  to  every 
customer. 

We  want  more  training  in  the  handling  of  our  products.  We 
want  uniformity  in  grading  and  packing.  That  is  one  thing  I 
learned  in  California.  You  have  a  Xew  York  State  apple  grad- 
ing and  packing  law.  I  shall  show  you  some  apples  that  came 
from  a  New  York  State  Standard  A  barrel,  minimum  size  2 14 
inches.  I  got  nearly  a  peck  of  the  low  grade  out  of  that  same 
barrel.  Probably  this  man  did  not  get  half  what  they  were  worth 
because  this  was  his  idea  of  standard.  The  farmers,  while  intend- 
ing to  be  honesty  are  the  most  crooked  lot  in  the  world,  because 
they  do  not  know  any  better,  having  learned  their  apple  packing 
from  the  old-time  apple  speculator  who  packed  as  though  no  one 
was  ever  to  see  the  middle  of  the  barrel.  Consequently  they  let 
anything  go  in. 

I  am  a  farmer  and  you  are  a  farmer,  but  you  know  we  are  a 
lot  of  dubs  in  a  business  way.  The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this, 
had  some  inspector  of  a  cooperative  apple  growers'  association 
had  charge  of  the  packing,  these  apples  would  have  gone  to  the 
cider  mill,  and  the  balance  of  the  barrel  sold  for  more  money.  The 
owner  may  have  been  a  small  orchardist  who  was  so  busy  work- 
ing that  he  did  not  see  the  laborer  when  he  put  thor,e 
low-grade  apples  in  the  barrel,  lie  may  have  been  at  that  time 
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heading  up  a  barrel  himself,  working  so  hard  to  earn  $1.50  a 
that  he  lost  $10  bv  not  supervising  the  businees  end  of 
orcharding,  from  which  his  profit  was  to  come. 

We  want  cooperative  cold  storage  houses  in  many  of  our  < 
munities  when  we  have  products  enough.  Our  business  op 
tunity  is  here.  It  is  for  us  to  accept  it  or  not,  juat  as  we  will 
do  not  know  how  many  here  are  doing  it.  Some  are,  but  nc 
many  as  should.     le  it  not  about  time  to  wake  up  ? 

The  President:  We  will  now  hear  an  address  on  the  sub 
of  Farm  Hygiene  by  Dr.  Lydia  E>eVilbiss,  of  the  Division  of  ] 
licity  and  Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Health. 

farm  hygiene 
Dr.  Lydia  DeVii.biss 

I  believe  that  I  can  lay  claim  to  being  a  farmer's  daughter, 
if  one's  neighbors  are  to  be  believed,  my  father  was  "  a 
farmer  from  town  with  more  money  than  brains."'  Fortune 
my  mother  was  a  better  farmer  than  he  was  and  between  t 
they  made  an  old  clay  knob  blossom  like  a  garden. 

My  mother  always  maintained  that  tlie  farm  was  the  best 
sible  place  to  raise  babies  and  to  bring  up  boys  and  girls,  i 
than  likely  most  of  yon  here  are  firmly  convinced  that  that  ij 
I  believed  it  myself  until  about  two  years  ago. 

Some  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  work  for  better  babies 
moted  by  the  American  Medical  Association.  For  many  y 
the  farmers  had  been  bringing  the  finest  of  their  farm  prod 
to  the  fairs  to  be  judged  and  awarded  prizes.  Xo  one  though 
entering  the  farm's  most  important  crop  —  the  farm  babie 
until  a  western  woman  suggested  it.  Then  everyone  wondered 
we  had  not  thought  of  it  before.  But  when  they  brought  the  bal 
they  were  amazed  to  find  that  there  was  no  score  card  nor  sti 
ard  of  measurements  for  the  American  bain.  There  were  pl< 
of  score  cards  and'standards  of  excellence  for  all  the  farm  anin 
and  for  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  none  for  the  boys  and  g. 
So  the  doctors  were  called  on  to  take  hold  of  this  problem 
soon  they  evolved  an  excellent  score  card  for  babies  coverin 
thousand  points. 


fm.    492. —  Ob.  LYDIA  DE  VILBISS,  State  DEPAiiiMiiitT  of  Health 
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:  farmer  folks  and  the  citv  folks  brought  their  babies.  Eig 
,  smaU  babies,  amiling  babies,  crying  babies,  babies  of  all 
,nd  all  sizes.  When  the  final  scores  were  computed  and  the 
s  made,  it  was  found  in  practically  every  instance  that  the 
abies  had  carried  off  all  the  honors  and  that  the  country 
had  come  in  second  and  third.  From  every  part  of  the 
■y  —  north,  south,  east  and  west  —  came  the  same  kind 
ords ;  the  city  babies  were  carrying  off  all  the  honors. 
r  is  that  all.  In  the  great  state  of  New  York  more  than 
I  babies  were  lost  last  year,  half  of  which  loss,  at  least,  was 
I  preventable  diseases.  When  the  reports  were  analyzed,  it 
)und  that  the  highest  death  rate  was  not  in  New  York  City 
ts  large  foreign  population  and  congested  slums,  but  in  the 
■y  districts.  The  reason  for  this  condition  can  be  summed 
four  words,  "  lack  of  intelligent  care." 
1  the  one  important  reason  for  this  lack  of  training  and 
las  been  forcefully  brought  forth  here.  It  is  true  that  the 
il  States  Government  has  poured  forth  lavishly  millions  of 
s  to  better  agricultural  conditions.  It  has  been  stated  that 
?ar  alone,  four  millions  were  expended  in  experimental  and 
tional  projects.  Compare  that  sum  for  a  moment  with  the 
y  or  twenty-five  thousand  appropriated  for  the  children's 
II.  Millions  for  the  farm  produce  and  thousands  for  the 
en ;  dollars  for  the  hogs  and  cucumbers  and  pennies  for  the 

;  farmer's  dau^ter  learns  what  she  knows  about  the  care 
J  home  and  little  children  from  her  mother.  How  many 
rs'  wives  are  excellent  mothers  and  ojampetent  housewives  ? 
fhile  the  mother  in  the  home  is  teaching  the  daughter  her 
But  methods,  she  is  also  teaching  her  her  wrong  methods  of 
things,  and  her  mistakes. 

one  of  the  child  welfare  exhibits  in  New  York  State,  a 
n  came  in  and  immediately  picked  up  an  old-fashioned 
ig  bottle  with  a  long  rubber  tube  labeled,  "  Baby  Killer." 
st'a  this  ? "  she  asked  the  nurse  in  surprise,  "  I  am  raising 
aby  on  that  kind  of  a  bottle."  "Where  did  you  get  it?" 
the  nurse.  "  From  my  mother,"  was  the  reply,  "  she  raised 
1  the  same  bottle." 


PI    :    '       ^    ^ 
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Scientific  methods  are  Beldom  evolved  in  the  workroom.  Thev 
are  worked  out  in  the  laboratory.  We  will  not  have  scientific  home 
making  and  scientific  baby  raising  until  they  are  made  the  sub- 
ject of  scientific  research,  and  the  results  are.  brought  into  the 
public  school  curriculum. 

I  believe  in  higher  education  for  women.  But  to  be  able  to  do  a 
problem  in  calculus  will  be  a  small  comfort  to  a  woman  who 

buries  her  first  babv  because  she  did  not  know  that  bananas  were 

I. 

not  good  for  it.  I  believe  in  higher  education  for  boys,  all  that 
they  care  for  and  can  use  to  advantage,  but  such  education  will 
be  a  failure  if  it  does  not  fit  him  to  be  a  useful  citizen,  a  good 
husband  and  a  successful  father. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  from  th-e  little  red  schoolhouse  and 
the  three  R's.  There  have  been  manv  X's,  Y's  and  Z's  introduced 
into  the  school  curriculum.  Some  are  good,  some  are  bad,  some 
are  perhaps  indifl^erent.  We  will  need  to  keep  w^hat  is  good  and 
discard  the  useless.  To  the  three  R's  we  need  to  add  such  studies 
as  will  promote  efficient,  happy  and  healthful  citizens ;  knowledge 
that  will  enable  the  individual  to  preserve  his  own  good  health, 
that  will  enable  him  to  make  and  maintain  a  happy  home,  and 
that  will  fit  him  to  be  the  parent  of  a  better  generation.  This, 
then,  is  the  fourth  R  —  the  R  of  Right  Living. 

Meeting  adjourned. 

Afternoon  SjiSsiON 

Meeting  called  to  Order  by  the  President. 

The  President:  When  we  assume  to  instruct  or  organize  we 
ought  to  see  to  it  that  the  agency  that  is  doing  the  work  is  itself 
organized  or  constituted  so  as  to  be  an  inspiration  and  a  model 
for  their  instruction.  This  is  the  scope  of  the  work,  before  Dean 
Cook  in  the  correlation  of  the  agricultural  work  of  the  state,  lit* 
is  going  to  make  a  report  on  some  committees  for  that  purpose,  ot 
which  he  is  chairman. 

Dean  H.  E.  Cook  :  This  report  will  be  very  brief  indeed  and 
possibly  might  have  been  better  had  it  been  filed  with  the  secretary 
without  reading.  This  is  really  a  report  of  two  committees ;  one 
is  the  report  of  a  special  committee  appointed  one  year  ago,  and 
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the  second  is  that  of  the  standing  agricultural  educational  com- 
mittee appointed  by  our  president.  I  happen  to  be  chairman  of 
both  committees. 

REPORT   OF   AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATIONAL   UNIFICATION 

COMMITTEE 

Dean  II.  PL  Cook 

.\t  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  a  plan 
for  the  unification  of  the  agricultural  education  and  regulated  law 
control  of  New  York  State  was  presented  and  discussed.  The 
plan,  outlined  brietly,  placed  all  of  the  institutions  serving  agri- 
culture in  our  state  under  the  Board  of  Kegents. 

This  plan  was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  place  the  three  di- 
visions of  agricultural  service,  namely  Kegulative  Law,  Exten- 
sion Work  and  Educational  Institutions,  on  a  sound  and  perma- 
nent basis.  The  one  great  basic  industry  of  our  state  should  not  be 
subject  to  anything  in  the  nature  of  shifting  and  change.  Agri- 
culture is  not  fleeting  or  passing.  It  never  ceases  and  cannot 
cease  if  man  is  to  live.  There  is  a  cumulative  and  progressive 
atmosphere  surrounding  agriculture,  which  is  not  found  associated 
with  anv  other  industrv. 

Education  is  accepted  by  men  and  governments,  and  only  in 
detail  is  it  subject  to  debate,  and,  therefore,  finds  itself  perma- 
nently fixed  into  all  of  our  policies.  The  administration  of  agri- 
cultural education  should  be  no  exception. 

Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  this  society  in  1914,  the  same  plan 
was  presented  to  the  state  grange  at  the  Poughkeepsie  session,  and 
referred  to  the  executive  committee.  Later  the  President  of  this 
society  appointed  a  standing  committee  on  agricultural  education. 
Another  committee  was  also  appointed  from  the  State  Advisory 
Board  to  act  upon  the  same  general  problem. 

After  consultation,  the  above-mentioned  committees  came  to- 
gether in  Syracuse  September  »3,  1J)14.  For  convenience  of 
operation  these  four  committees  were  organized  into  one  com- 
mittee. Following  a  general  discussion  of  plans  proposed  for 
unification,  a  sub-committee  was  appointed  as  follows:  Calvin  J. 
Huson,  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  Boothe  C.  Davis,  B.  T.  Galloway, 
W.  H.  Varv  and  H.  E.  Cook. 
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This  siib-coniinittee  met  in  Syracuse  October  26,  1914. 
further  discussing  these  general  plans,  the  following  resol 
was  adopted : 

"  That  there  be  appointed  in  the  University  of  the  Sti 
New  York  Education  Department  an  Assistant  Commisa 
of  Agricultural  Educfltion,  who  shall  be  charged  with  tl 
ordination  and  unification  of  agricultural  education  ii 
state." 

The  foregoing  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  me 
of  the  combined  committee  held  in  Rochester,  December  11,  ; 

It  seems  to  3"our  committee  that  state-snppiirted  edncat 
processes  should  have  their  general  policy,  correlation  ani 
ordination  under  our  Education  Department,  maintaining 
autonomy  and  control  of  details. 

Agricultural  education  is  not  different  in  its  fundamentals 
other  education.  The  same  principles  are  involved  and  the 
pedagogy-  used.  It  should,  therefore,  be  under  the  same  ge 
control,  its  policy  administered  by  the  same  competent  body 
its  affairs  developed  by  similar  mechaniKm. 

bepobt  of  committee  on  agricultural  education 
Deak  H.  E.  Cook 

Tour  committee  has  endorsed  the  report  of  the  special 
miittee  on  agricultural  unification,  and  asks  the  privileg 
making  their  report  a  part  of  the  report  of  this  committee. 

Your  committee  also  recommends  to  the  careful  consider 
of  this  society  the  proposition  to  change  tlie  unit  of  admin 
tion  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  state  from  the  district  eyste 
the  township  system.  Inequalities  in  taxation,  for  education 
ticularly,  exist  under  the  antiquated  plan  of  the  school  di; 
system.  The  modem  idea  now  prevails  to  a  large  extent, 
majority  of  the  best  farming  sections  of  the  country,  of  brii 
more  pupils  and  more  property  to  the  support  of  a  single  sch< 
that  the  work  of  such  schnnl  may  be  graded,  better  teacheri 
ployed,  adequate  equipment  provided,  and  the  schools  of  the  i 
ing  sections  made  the  equal  of  the  city  or  village  schools, 
committee  believes  that  the  township  system  worked  out  on  p: 
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es  would  retmlt  in  a  economical  administration  of  school  affairs 
the  rural  r^ions,  as  well  as  providing  not  only  school  facilities 
lessary  for  the  proper  development  of  the  educational  interests 
the  state,  but  an  enlarged  use  of  school  plants  throughout  the 
icultural  sections  for  community  purposes. 
Mr,  Sciibivek:  I  move  a  division  of  the  subject  and  then  move 
adoption  of  the  report  of  the  first  committee  on  Unification  of 
rieultural  Education, 

Phe  PRESinENT:  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  we  divide  the 
iject  of  Dean  Cook's  reports  and  vote  for  the  adoption  of  the 
t  report  which  is  the  report  on  the  correlation  of  the  agricul- 
al  educational  subjects, 
carried, 

iIb.  Schbives  :     In  order  to  bring  it  before  the  body  parlia- 
itarily,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  second  report. 
Jot  ion  lost. 

>EAN  Cook  :  Would  I  be  out  of  place  in  asking  for  a  more 
itive  vote  on  the  township  system  ?  If  I  ever  saw  a  weak  vote 
both  sides,  it  was  expressed  by  this  audience.  If  the  subject 
worth  our  attention  at  all  it  is  worth  putting  some  positive 
np  on  it.  Let  us  show  where  we  stand  on  a  question  that  is 
nd  to  be  important  in  the  next  few  years  in  our  rural 
imunities. 

Tr.  Fbaser  :  I  honestly  do  not  know  how  to  vote  on  it.  I  judge 
liave  a  committee  that  has  been  working  hard  and  that  are  inter- 
d,  but  personally  I  do  not  know  how  to  vote  on  it, 
^HE  President  :  I  think  ifr.  Fraser  cypresses  a  somewhat  gen- 
I  feeling  or  condition.  Tlie  chair  will  consider  any  resolution. 
)ean  Cook:  I  should  like  to  move  for  a  reconsideration  and 
B  us  a  chance  to  vote  on  the  two  questions  involved. 
PiiE  President:  The  Chair  believes  that  a  brief  statement  of 
t  what  the  township  proposition  is,  would  probably  clarify  the 
tter  a  little  in  the  minds  of  some  people  who  have  not  given  it 
ch  study.  Ify  understanding  is  that  the  proposition  is  to  create 
the  township  a  township  board  to  take  the  place  of  the  district 
ool  lioards  as  we  have  them  now,  leaving  the  disposition  of  the 
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'  schools  entirely  in  local  hands.     This  would  make  it  possible  for 

the  town  board  to  combine  two  or  more  schools  in  one  if  that  seems 
advisable,  and  at  the  same  time  it  would  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  board  to  continue  other  districts  where  they  are  now  organ- 
ized. The  board  would  have  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  matter 
just  as  it  is  now,  the  only  difference  being  that  there  would  be  a 
township  board  instead  of  a  school  district  board,  and  that  such 
board  would  have  the  authoritv  to  combine  certain  schools,  if  that 
seemed  the  best  plan. 

i  Mr.  Giles:  Unfortunately,  I  was  out  of  the  room  and  only 

1  came  in  just  at  the  close  of  this  report.     It  seems  to  me  that  we 

are  not  going  at  this  just  right,  and,  since  it  is  open  for  recon- 
sideration, I  believe  what  I  shall  say  will  be  in  order.  This  com- 
mittee has  done  a  large  amount  of  work  at  your  direction.  I  think 
it  is  entirely  right  and  proper  to  accept  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee without  adopting  any  part,  and  then  take  up  the  different 
reconunendations  for  adoption  or  rejection.  Let  us  accept  it,  and 
then  it  becomes  our  property  and  we  can  discuss  it  and  settle  it  in 
a  parliamentary  manner. 

The  President  :  Shall  we  reconsider  the  question  ? 
ilotion  seconded.     Carried. 

The  President:  The  Chair  will  now  consider  a  resolution  on 
the  question  as  it  originally  stood. 

IVfR.  Giles:  T  move  that  the  report  of  this  committee  be  ac- 
cepted. By  that  I  mean  it  then  becomes  our  property  and  we  can 
take  the  questions  up  separately,  and  the  body  take  care  of  them. 

Motion  carried. 

The  President:  Is  there  anything  further  at  this  time?  I 
might  say  that  I  think  the  usual  way  would  be  for  the  matter  to 
come  in  as  a  resolution  and  go  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
If  the  Chair  might,  it  would  suggest  that  this  be  done  in  this 
case. 

Mb.  van  Alstyne:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  matter  is  clearlv 
t ,  ^  before  us,  and  that  we  should  dispose  of  it  now.     I  move  that  this 

society  accept  or  adopt  the  proposition  of  the  township  school  as 
outlined  by  Dr.  Finegan  yesterday. 

Seconded. 
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The  President  :  I  think  that  the  resolution  should  be  put  in 
writing  and  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Me.  Schriver:  Ts  there  any  objection  to  our  continuing  in  ihe 
way  we  once  started,  proceeding  with  the  adoption  of  the  first 
report  ? 

The  Prksidknt:    It  has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  Schriver:  What  did  the  reconsideration  involve? 

The  Prksident  :     The  second  question. 

Mr.  Schriver:  I  move  that  we  adopt  the  report  as  presented 
bv  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Giles:  I  Jippear  to  discuss  this  question  under  some  em- 
barrassment, as  I  am  not  quite  ready  to  be  recorded.  I  am  a  little 
like  Mr.  Eraser.  We  certainly  had  a  very  illuminating  discussion 
yesterday  by  Dr.  Finegan,  and  one  that  probably  carried. con- 
viction to  soms  doubters.  In  round  terms  Dean  Cook  has  said,  and 
Dr.  Finegan  approved,  that  we  stand  for  the  township  system. 
But  there  are  many  details  that  have  to  be  worked  out  before  we 
can  act  intelligently.  We  have  relegated  to  ourselves  in  a  way, 
for  the  time  being,  duties  of  assistant  legislature,  and  we  would 
not  want  them  to  pass  a  bill  without  a  first,  second  and  third  read- 
ing. We  understand  a  bill  is  to  be  introduced.  We  do  not  know 
how  these  schools  are  to  be  supported.  We  do  not  know  how  the 
present  indebtedness  will  be  handled.  I  do  not  want  to  see  a 
reform  movement  stopped.  I  am  very  confident  in  the  opinion 
that  neither  this  state  societv,  nor  anv  of  us  as  individuals,  are 
sufllciently  posted  on  the  whole  details  of  this  plan  to  pass  now 
an  arbitrary  resolution  to  send  to  the  legislature,  stating  that  we 
will  adopt  the  township  system.  It  may  be  coming.  If  it  is 
coining,  let  us  go  carefully.  I  am  opposed  to  this  societv  passing 
this  sweeping  resolution  now  that  ties  us  to  a  system,  the  details 
of  which  we  do  not  know.     I  shall  vote,  no. 

Mr.  van  Alstyne:  I  have  always  been  an  opponent  of  the 
township  system  of  schools,  but  as  I  said  in  conversation  with 
Dr.  Finegan  yesterday,  I  have  become  converted.  There  are  some 
details  I  do  not  know  about  and  that  I  am  not  clear  on,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  body  is  not  called  upon  at  this  time  to  pass 
upon  details  —  that  is  not  our  function  in  regard  to  any  matter. 
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As  I  understand  it,  we  are  only  called  upon  now  to  pass  upon  and 
approve  the  principle  of  the  township  system  and  the  system  of  the 
town  board  of  trustees,  which  to  my  mind  is  certainly  sound.  Our 
district  superintendents  are  very  good,  but  it  must  be  apparent 
from  what  Dr.  Finegan  said,  that  an  inmiense  amount  of  power 
is  in  their  hands ;  not  too  much  power  if  they  are  the  right  men, 
but  a  great  deal  too  much  if  they  fail  to  come  up  to  that  standard. 
With  the  system  of  the  township  trustees,  it  seems  to  me  that  is 
avoided.  I  believe  we  must  have  something  better.  Here  is  a 
plan  presented,  apparently  economic,  that  has  been  worked  out 
in  other  places,  and  we  are  simply  asked  now  to  vote  on  our 
approval  of  the  township  system  as  a  whole.  I  believe  the  prin- 
ciple is  sound  and  I  think  that  the  majority  of  people  so  believe. 
The  details  can  be  worked  out  later. 

Mr.  Weed:  I  believe  Mr.  van  Alstyne  has  brought  out  the 
proper  point.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  details.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  simply  says  that  they  approve  the  township 
system  as  an  abstract  thing.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  approve 
any  special  township  system,  but  that  we  believe  the  township 
system  is  better  than  the  supervisory  district  system.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  it  would  be  better  in  the  district  where  I  live.  We 
have,  I  think,  9  pupils  on  our  school  roll  at  present.  There  were 
18  last  year  and  I  think  our  average  attendance  was  about  7.  We 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  teacher  we  would  like  to  have  to  teach 
those  pupils.  If  the  whole  enrollment  comes,  there  are  but  18 
pupils,  ranging  from  6  to  16  years  of  age.  It  is  a  pretty  hard 
thing  to  get  one  teacher  competent  to  teach  them.  It  is  not  a 
specific  plan  but  the  general  plan  which  w©  are  called  upon  to 
approve. 

Mr.  Tuttle:  I  think  there  is  a  misapprehension  here  on  the 
part  of  some,  that  if  we  adopt  the  township  system  we  are  going 
to  do  away  with  the  school  superintendent  system.  This  is  not 
true.  Dr.  Finegan  said  that  the  school  superintendent  could  super- 
vise the  fewer  schools  after  consolidation  much  more  efficientlv 
than  he  could  supervise  the  large  number  of  schools  under  the 
present  district  system.  It  does  not  do  away  with  the  superin- 
tendent at  all.  It  means  the  consolidation  of  certain  schools, 
making  perhaps  one  instead  of  four.    Misapprehension  should  not 
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be  in  our  minds  when  we  vote  ou  this  question.  I  think  that  this 
question  is  one  that  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Association  of 
School  Superintendents.  They  are  the  men  who  visit  all  of  these 
district  schools.  They  know  their  own  territory  ffbsolutely  and 
perfectly,  they  know  the  requirements  of  the  schools  and  the  com- 
munities, and  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  those  communities.  I 
wish  to  amend  the  motion  which  is  before  us  by  making  a  motion 
to  amend  this  way,  "  That  this  question  be  respectfully  referred  to 
the  Association  of  School  »Superiiitendents  of  this  State,''  and  let 
them  confer  with  the  Education  Department  on  this  subject. 

Dean  Cook:  It  seems  very  unfortunate  —  we  are  dealing 
with  legislative  problems  and  education  problems,  soil  problems, 
and  all  the  problems  incident  to  our  life,  and  I  do  not  understand 
that  this  is  a  school  of  agriculture,  a  legislature,  or  an  education 
departnoient.  If  our  good  friend's  position  wfere  sound  we  can 
eliminate  all  of  our  work  and  refer  it  back  to  the  organizations 
that  deal  with  these  subjects. 

The  President:  If  Dean  Cook  would  allow  the  Chair  to  say, 
the  amendment  has  not  yet  been  seconded. 

All  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  report  on  the  township  sys- 
tem, signify  it  by  rising. 

Carried  — 30  to  13. 

The  Pbesident:  Gentlemen,  in  the  year  1899,  the  organization 
of  the  Xew  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  took  away  the 
functions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  the 
society  was  in  a  dormant  condition  for  from  ten  to  eleven  years. 
At  that  time  we  woke  up  one  morning  and  we  were  told,  or  read 
in  the  papers,  that  a  boy  from  'Cornell  had  been  appointed  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture.  Things  went  on  in  a  normal  way  and 
only  a  few  wrecks  had  passed  when  some  of  us  discovered  that 
instead  of  a  boy  we  had  a  full  grown  man.  J  ust  when  he  became 
a  man  some  of  us  do  not  seem  to  know.  I  think  most  of  us  con- 
cluded before  we  went  very  far  that  he  had  been  born  a  man. 

After  the  society  had  remained  dormant  for  about  ten  years, 
this  young  man  saw  a  future  in  it  and  possibility  for  it,  so  he 
reorganized  it.  More  than  any  other  one  man  in  this  state  he  is 
responsible  for  your  being  here   now,   and   for   the  things   this 
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society  has  done  in  the  last  five  years.  I  am  in  a  position  to 
know  something  of  the  sentiment  of  the  farmers  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  I  sav  without  hesitation  that  I  believe  there  is  no 
man  who  is  away  down  in  the  affections  of  the  people  —  o£  the 
farmers  of  this  state  —  more  than  Riiymond  A.  Pearson. 

We  later  had  another  awakening  —  a  sad  awakening.  We 
learned  that  the  state  of  Iowa  had  recognized  the  services  that 
we  were  receiving  and  they  bid  for  our  man,  and  for  a  time  they 
have  him.    I  do  not  believe  they  are  going  to  keep  him  indefintely. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  come  out  of  the  prairies  back  to  his  old  home 
to  talk  to  u^  on  a  question  with  which  he  is  entirely  familiar  and 
which  is  important  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  Y^'ork.  I 
asked  him  to  come  and  discuss  this  subject;  T  know  that  he 
came  with  a  great  deal  of  personal  sacrifice.  Commissioner  Pear- 
son,— as  we  are  glad  to  call  him — the  house  is  yours  for  the  present. 


HOW  TO  CLARIFY  THE  BULK  SITUATION 
Ur.  Raymond  A.  Pearson 

Mr.  President,  Ladiesr  and  Gentlemen :  I  appreciate  the  very 
kind  remarks  of  your  president  although  I  know  they  are  not 
deserved.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  in  attendance  at  this 
meeting ;  it  take*  me  back  to  old  times.  I  am  glad  to  see  here  so 
many  who  have  been  working  in  the  ranks  all  through  the  yearb, 
helping  this  organization  to'  do  the  great  work  it  has  been  doing; 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  how  your  ranks*  have  been  increased.  I  only 
wish  that  all  of  the  members-  of  this  organization,  and  many  others 
throughout  the  state  like  you,  could  appreciate  the  splendid  work 
which  the  State  Agricultural  Society  has  done  during  the  last 
seventy-five  years.  I  wish  that  could  be  appreciated  and  then  T 
wish  that  all  could  realize  that  the  work  of  this  organization  is  only 
just  begun.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  opportunity  in  either  of  those 
legislative  chanfbers  over  yonder  is  greater  than  the  opportunity 
within  this  Xew  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

I  am  glad  that  so  many  are  here  to  attend  this  meeting.  I  trust 
that  future  meetings  will  be  attended  by  thousands  instead  of 
hundreds,  and  I  hope  that  through  these  meetings  the  agricul- 
tural policies  of  this  state  will  be  determined. 
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I  bring  you  greetings  from  the  state  of  Iowa.  And  if  there  is 
any  Massachusetts  person  present  in  this  audience  I  want  to  say 
for  his  benefit  that  the  state  of  Iowa  is  larger  than  Massachusetts. 
It  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  state  of  New  York  —  has  just  about 
as  many  farms,  and  during  the  past  year  a  goodly  proportion  of 
them  have  been  prosperous.  I  give  this  information  for  the  benefit 
of  any  one  from  Massachusetts,  because  only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  gen- 
tleman from  that  state  was  visiting  in  Iowa,  and  after  travelinij; 
about  a  few  days  he  expressed  real  surprise  in  finding  that  Iowa  is 
larger  than  Massachusetts.  I  was  tempted  to  tell  him  of  the  ques- 
tion an  Englishman  asked  me  in  London :  "  Is  Boston  in  Massa- 
chusetts or  is  Massachusetts  in  Boston  ?  " 

But  I  do  not  want  to  speak  to  you  as  an  lowan  at  this  tilhe.  I 
should  rather  speak  to  you  as  a  life  member  of  this  association 
and  as  a  New  York  State  dairy  farmer,  which  I  continue  to  be, 
although  I  find  it  difficult  to  run  a  farm  in  New  York  State,  even 
a  small  one,  at  a  distance  of  one  thousand  miles. 

I  appreciate  that  your  program  is  heavily  laden  this  afternoon, 
and  I  shall  try  not  to  exceed  the  time  allotted.  I  believe  it  was 
the  president  of  Yale  who  was  asked  one  time  by  a  preacher,  how 
long  a  discourse  might  be.  He  knew  that  this  man  was  noted  for 
his  long  sermons  and  President  Dwight  remarked,  "  There  is  a 
tradition  here  that  no  souls  are  saved  after  the  first  twenty 
minutes." 

I  shall  refer  first  to  the  work  of  some  agricultural  organiza- 
tions in  Europe.  About  five  years  ago  this  New  York  Associa- 
tion passed  a  resolution  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of 
having  some  one  from  this  state  visit  the  various  European  coun- 
tries and  study  the  work  of  the  agricultural  organizations  over 
there.  At  that  time  little  did  I  think  that  the  duty  would  ever 
come  to  me.  But,  after  resigning  as  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, my  successor.  Commissioner  Huson,  invited  me  to  make 
such  a  study  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Considerable 
data  was  collected,  and  since  that  time  more  data  has  been 
secured,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the  matter  is 
about  to  be  issued  as  a  bulletin  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. I  hope  it  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  members  of  this 
society  and  that  you  will  find  it  to  be  of  value  to  you. 


1 ' 
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Some  years  ago  the  dairymen  in  Switzerland  were  in  distress. 
The  prices  of  milk  were  below  the  cost  of  production.  There  was 
criticism  because  of  the  quality  of  the  product  they  were  exporting. 
Their  surplus  milk  went  largely  into  cheese  and  that  cheese  was 
sent  into  other  countries,  especially  into  this  country.  The  govern- 
ment of  Switzerland,  realizing  the  importance  of  the  dairy  indus- 
try to  the  country,  was  willing  to  do  anything  within  its  power  to 
improve  conditions,  but. they  did  not  know  wliat  to  do.  Private 
interests  were  willing  to  do  anything,  but  they  knew  not  what  to 
do.  Finally,  the  dairymen  of  Switzerland  organized  and  studied 
their  own  problems  carefully.  They  found  that  the  prices  of  all 
the  dairy  products  consumed  at  home,  which  constituted  the  main 
part  6i  their  production,  were  kept  at  an  abnormally  low  point 
because  the  price  of  the  exported  product  was  low,  and  this  was 
because  its  quality  was  not  so  good  that  it  could  compete  with  sim- 
ilar products  from  other  countries.  So  these  dairymen,  through 
their  organization,  set  about  to  remedy  matters.  They  appointed 
their  own  inspectors  to  inspect  dairies  and  cheese  factories  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  product.  This  resulted  in 
raising  the  price  of  the  cheese  exported,  and  this  in  turn  raised  the 
price  of  all  dairy  products  sold  in  Switzerland.  They  met  with 
great  success  when  they  took  charge  of  their  own  problem. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  an  avalanche  of  criticism  directed 
against  the  great  packing  companies  in  Chicago.  It  culminated 
in  the  issue  of  a  book  in  which  revolting  conditions  said  to  obtain 
were  set  forth  in  startling  fashion.  The  packers  were  aroused,  the 
government  was  aroused  and  official  inspections  were  ordered. 
But  the  packers  took  matters  in  their  own  hands.  They  set  about 
cleaning  up  their  establishments.  The  conditions  had  been  over- 
drawn but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  them,  and  they  put 
their  plants  in  such  condition  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
government  experts  to  criticize  them  unfavorably;  thus  they 
protected  their  own  interests  by  their  own  action. 

This  morning  we  heard  Mr.  Hale  tell  something  of  the  success 
of  the  California  Fruit  Growers.  Some  years  ago  these  fruit 
growers  were  in  distress,  mild  distress  perhaps,  yet  they  were  in 
considerable  trouble.  They  had  a  large  amount  of  illy-assorted 
fniit  which  they  were  unable  to  sell  at  a  profitable  price,  and 
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they  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  fniit  interests  in  California 
were  large  and  important.  The  state  was  willing  to  do  anything 
it  could  to  help  them,  but  the  legislators  and  the  officials  of  the 
state  were  not  fruit  men  and  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  fruit 
men  organized.  They  studied  fruit  conditions  in  Florida,  in  Spain 
and  elsewhere  throughout  the  world,  and  they  said  to  themselves, 
"  I^t  ns  find  the  very  best  there  is ;  let  us  equdl  it,  and  then 
excel  it."  Today  as  we  think  of  the  California  fruit  growers  we 
cannot  get  away  from  the  thought  that  they  are  a  group  of  highly 
successful  business  men  who  are  well  able  to  run  their  own  aifairs. 
ilr.  Hale  told  you  thev  had  taken  from  New  York  State  —  from 
a  farm  less  than  twenty-five  miles  from  Albany  —  a  young  man 
to  lead  them  in  their  great  work  of  self-improvement.  They  pay 
him  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  month,  or  better,  and  it  pays 
them  to  do  it. 

Now,  friends,  I  believe  that  the  milk  situation  in  New  York 
State  is  more  or  less  comparable  with  the  unsatisfactory  conditions 
I  have  noted.  Just  think  of  it  I  Milk  is  the  most  important  of 
all  of  our  food  products,  yet  what  do  we  hear  about  it  ?  We  hear 
the  consumers  complain.  They  say  that  to  a  certain  extent  the 
milk  is  stale,  it  is  dirty,  it  contains  excessive  numbers  of  bacteria, 
it  carries  disease  and  it  is  too  costly.  We  may  dismiss  part  of 
these  complaints  because  we  know  that  they  are  not  well  founded. 
But  we  know  also  that  there  is  something  in  some  of  these  com- 
plaints, and  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  give  attention  to  them.  What 
complaints  do  the  producers  make  about  the  milk  situation  in 
New  York  State  ?  The  producers  complain  that  the  milk  business 
is  being  carried  on  without  a  satisfactory  profit  to  them.  They 
point  out  how  cattle  feeds  have  doubled  and  trebled  in  value ;  how 
labor  has  gone  up ;  how  the  responsibility  of  labor  seems  to  have 
gone  down ;  how  difficult  it  is  to  maintain  a  healthy  herd,  and  how 
costly  it  is  when  disease,  especially  tuberculosis,  gets  into  a  herd. 
There  are  many  dairymen  in  New  York  State  who  have  sows  that 
are  bringing  them  better  profits  than  cows,  animal  for  animal. 

There  are  others  who  come  in  contact  with  the  milk  business  — 
the  railroads.  You  do  not  hear  much  from  them.  They  just  haul 
the  milk  and  collect  %  cent  a  quart.  Some  people  think  they  are 
making  more  out  of  the  milk  business  than  anybody  else. 
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Then  there  are  the  dealers,  many  of  whom  will  make  out  a  sad 
storv  of  their  condition  and  their  efforts  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
but  on  the  whole  they  seem  to  be  able  to  look  out  for  themselves 
reasonably  well. 

The  law  is  helping  the  milk  situation  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
we  easily  may  make  the  mistake  of  depending  too  much  upon  the 
law.  Our  milk  law  sets  a  standard.  A  great  many  people  think 
the  legal  standard  represents  a  quality  that  is  good  enough,  but 
that  is  not  the  case.  It  represents  the  minimum  quality  that  is 
tolerable,  and  that  is  not  good  enough  for  the  average  citizen  of  this 
great  state. 

The  fact  is  that  milk  consumption  is  not  as  large  as  it  ought 
to-be.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  milk  of  first-class  quality 
going  onto  our  markets  regularly;  there  is  another  enormous 
amount  of  milk  of  good  quality  started  toward  the  markets  and 
contaminated  en  route  to  its  destination ;  and  some  milk  is  not  good 
when  it  starts,  and  it  is  poorer  when  it  gets  to  consumers.  The 
facts  are,  further,  that  those  who  are  producing  milk  are  not 
getting  the  profits  from  their  work  that  they  should  get  as  com- 
pared with  the  recompense  for  labor  and  intelligence  which  go  into 
other  lines  of  effort. 

By  far  the  largest  interests  to  be  considered  are  the  interests 
of  producers  and  consumers.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  It  is  too  large 
a  matter  to  be  trifled  with  or  to  be  experimented  with  carelessly. 
There  are  too  many  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  milk. 
There  is  too  much  capital  invested.  There  are  too  many  people 
depending  upon  the  product  to  allow  this  great  industry  to  be 
treated  recklessly.  Mr,  President,  I  believe  that  this  is  a  dairu- 
mens'  problem  preeminenthj ,  and  the  dairymen  of  this  state  can 
and  should,  in  their  own  interest,  take  such  advanced  ground  in 
reference  to  the  milh  biisiness  that  all  others  must  follow  the  dairif- 
men,  and  I  believe  that  the  problem  will  never  be  settled  until  if 
is  settled  by  the  dairymen.  Efforts  may  be  made  by  others  but  I 
think  the  problem  will  always  come  back  to  trouble  us  again  until 
the  dairymen  in  this  state  do,  with  reference  to  the  milk  business, 
what  the  fruit  growers  of  California  did  in  reference  to  tlie  fruit 
business,  and  what  the  dair\'men  of  Switzerland  did  in  reference 
to  their  business.     I  sav  to  the  dairymen,  let  us  throw  awav  our 
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doubts.  What  is  being  done  for  better  milk  is  in  line  with  the 
world's  progress  along  sanitary  lines.  Let  ns  as  dairymen  help 
direct  to  progress  and  lead  in  it. 

Let  us  not  require  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  there  is  now 
a  tremendous  sanitary  movement  going  over  the  country;  it  is 
continuing  to  develop  and  it  will  continue  to  further  develop. 
Ijet  us  anticipate  it. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  the  farmers  in  Holland  did.  They  saw 
a  law  passed  in  reference  to  accident  compensation  for  workmen 
in  cities  and  in  factories.  Thev  saw  that  there  were  certain  bene- 
fits  from  that  law  but  there  were  certain  hardships.  Those  farmers 
were  able  to  see  that  the  next  time  the  law-makers  came  together 
there  probably  would  be  passed  such  a  law  to  protect  workmen  on 
farms.  They  did  not  want  this  kind  of  supervision,  so  they  antici- 
pated what  was  coming  through  their  own  organization.  They  put 
into  operation  a  plan  which  would  provide  for  compensation  of 
farm  laborers.  Thev  are  carrvinsr  this  out  with  entire  satisfaction 
to  all  concerned,  and  thev  have  the  control  of  it  in  their  own  hands 
and  are  not  harassed  by  legal  regulations  which  are  apt  to  be 
imreasonable. 

I  believe  that  the  leading  dairymen  who  are  interested  should 
come  together  and  formulate  standards  for  milk  of  different  grades. 
Let  us  get  away  from  the  idea  that  milk  is  all  of  one  grade.  As 
well  may  we  say  that  cloth  is  all  of  one  value,  and  how  absurd 
that  would  be.  I  believe  that  the  dairymen  themselves  should 
fomnilate  descriptions  of  the  different  grades  of  milk.  A  begin- 
ning has  been  made  —  the  National  Milk  Committee  has  submitted 
certain  grades ;  the  New  Y^ork  City  Board  of  Health  also  has  done 
so;  and  now  I  understand  recently  the  New  York  StaJte  Depart- 
ment of  Health  has  promulgated  different  grades  of  milk.  The 
definitions  proposed  by  any  one  of  them  may  be  good.  If  so,  the 
dairymen  should  adopt  them  and  advocate  them.  If  not,  the  dairy- 
men should  alter  them.  Some  one  savs,  ''  The  dairvmen  cannot 
afford  to  do  this."     I  sav,  thev  cannot  afford  not  to  do  it. 

Whenever  the  grades  have  been  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  dairymen,  they  then  should  ask  to  have  them  protected  by 
law  and  insist  that  the  law  shall  be  enforced.  A  law  of  that  kind 
is  a  distinct  benefit  to  dairymen  who  arc  doing  honest  work.     The 
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best  food  manufacturers  are  the  men  who  are  the  most  interested 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law.  So,  reliable  dairymen 
are  benefitted  by  the  proper  enforcement  of  good  dairy  laws. 

The  dairymen  also  should  advise  the  law-makers  as  to  all  laws 
and  regulations  that  affect  the  dairy  industry.    In  Russia,  Sweden, 
Austria,  Germany,  Ireland  and  other  countries,  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  government  to  seek  the  advice  of  agricultural  organizations 
upon  matters  relating  to  agriculture  and  proposed  legislation,  and 
the  men  whose  advice  they  seek  are  men  selected  by  their  fellow- 
farmers  for  this  important  advisory  work.    Xew  York  State  dairy- 
men might  well  be  consulted  in  reference  to  various  laws  —  especi- 
ally the  one  relating  to  bovine  tuberculosis.    Ever  since  I  first  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  law  I  have  thought  it  could  be  modified 
in  some  respects  to  better  serve  its  own  purpose  and  be  of  more 
benefit,  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  dairymen  —  especially  those 
dairymen  who  are  making  an  effort  to  free  their  herds  from  the 
disease.    This  morning  there  was  a  discussion  about  bovine  tubercu- 
losis and  I  thought  if  every  dairyman  in  New  York  State  only 
would  take  the  trouble  to  studv  the  little  bulletin  issued  by  the 
New  York  State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  upon  how  to  get 
bovine  tuberculosis  out  of  a  herd,  the  problem  would  be  wonder- 
fully simplified.     It  would  be  worth  millions  of  dollars  to   the 
state  of  New  York.     They  had  tuberculosis  in  that  herd  just  as 
bad  as  it  is  now  in  many  other  herds  and  they  got  rid  of  it,  and 
without  any  radical  or  severe  action  or  any  heavy  losses.     Today 
they  have  a  herd  that  is  perfectly  healthy.     I  do  not  know  why 
any  dairyman  in  the  state  of  New  York  could  not  do  the  same 
thing.     I  found  many  in  Denmark  doing  it,  men  who  are  less  in- 
telligent than  our  dairymen. 

I  believe  also  that  the  dairymen  should  adopt  labels  or  brands 
for  milk  and  take  steps  to  see  that  they  are  protected  by  law,  so 
that  milk  buyers  may  know  not  only  the  grade  but  the  organization 
responsible  for  the  grade  of  milk  that  has  been  purchased. 

Some  of  us  remember  how  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  in  this 
state  some  farmers  were  ashamed  to  go  to  Farmers'  Institute  meet- 
ings because  they  thought  it  exposed  their  ignorance.  Now  they 
feel  ashamed  to  stay  away.  Can  you  point  to  any  business  repre- 
senting one-half,  one-quarter  or  even  one-tenth  of  the  investment 
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in  dairying,  that  is  without  expert  service  ?  I  do  not  believe  you 
can  do  it.  The  dairymen  should  recognize  that  modern  dairy 
methods,  dairy  work  in  the  light  and  with  the  aid  of  modern 
science,  are  highly  complicated,  and  outside  expert  help  is  needed. 
The  fruit  growers  are  using  expert  assistance  in  California.  We 
are  told  now  that  the  fruit  growers  do  not  even  allow  the  fruit 
to  be  picked  by  ordinary  labor.  To  produce  milk  successfully 
requires  a  combination  of  knowledge  regarding  veterinary  medi- 
cine, breeding,  judging  cattle,  feeding,  sanitation,  building,  venti- 
lation, water  supply,  human  disease,  labor,  mechanics,  soil,  cultiva- 
tion, seeds,  weeds  and  still  more.  Show  me  a  man  who  knows  all 
these  thoroughly  and  I  will  show  you  one  who  will  soon  die  of 
brain  fever. 

Let  the  dairyman  who  objects  to  expert  help  remember  that 
living  is  becoming  complicated.  No  longer  does  a  man  produce 
all  he  consumes  as  our  grandparents  almost  did.  Now  the  product 
of  our  labor  goes  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  our  needs  are  satis- 
fied from  as  wide  an  area.  Men  in  industries  specialize  for  two 
reasons,  the  first  of  which  is  to  develop  speed.  The  other  day  I 
visited  the  Loudon  factory  in  Iowa,  and  I  found  one  man  devoting 
his  entire  time  to  putting  hinges  on  stanchions.  He  had  become 
very  proficient  at  it,  having  worked  at  this  particular  job  for  so 
long  a  time.  Second,  they  specialize  to  make  it  possible  to  learn 
what  is  known  on  different  phases  of  their  work.  If  the  dairyman 
knows  thoroughly  the  sanitary  side  of  his  work,  it  is  likely  im- 
possible for  him  to  keep  up  as  well  on  the  feeding  side.  There 
he  will  need  expert  advice.  Through  their  own  organization 
dairymen  should  have  expert  advice. 

Briefly,  I  have  presented  this  plan:  the  dairymen  should  or- 
ganize. I  was  pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Manning  tell  about  the  Dairy- 
men's League  this  morning.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  an  organization 
that  might  expand.  The  dairymen  should  organize.  They  should 
formulate  standards  which  are  satisfactory  to  their  best  interests, 
and  secure  their  enactment  so  as  to  have  these  standards  pro- 
tected. They  should  develop  their  own  brands  and  have  these 
protected.  They  should  employ  their  own  experts  who  would  be 
qualified  to  advise  them  on  all  questions,  especially  those  relat- 
ing to  profits  and  quality.     In  the  interest  of  public  welfare  it 
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would  lie  proper,  iii  my  opinion,  to  help  bear  the  expense  of  such 
a  movement  from  public  funds,  at  least  until  it  is  thoroughly 
established. 

The  plan  presented  is  somewhat  ideal.  It  will  take  time  to 
grow  to  it.  Its  great  feature  is  that  the  dairymen  themselves 
should  be  leaders  in  the  movement  to  regulate  milk.  They  are 
able  to  lead.  They  know  the  subject  better  than  anyone  else  and 
their  ideals  are  as  high  as  other  persons'  ideals.  Such  men  — 
of  course  I  refer  to  the  best  dairymen  —  are  too  high  class  to  be 
prodded  or  forced  by  others  who  are  too  often  less  competent 
than  themselves.  I  do  not  believe  the  problem  ever  will  be  solved 
until  such  men  take  the  leadership  and  then  the  situation  will 
be  made  as  good  as  they  make  it  —  none  better.  The  public  will 
never  get  the  high-grade  milk  if  they  depend  upon  compulsion. 
As  long  as  the  idea  prevails  that  it  can,  the  natural  stubbornness 
of  mankind —  at  least  of  Yankee  and  Irishman,  and  I  know  there 
are  a  lot  of  both  in  New  York  State  —  will  assert  itself,  and 
compulsion  will  have  to  be  used  at  almost  every  point.  Think 
of  what  it  would  mean  for  government  officials  to  inspect  and 
re-inspect  1,000,000  cows,  or  50,000  milk  cans  daily  to  New  York 
citv  alone! 

What  I  have  suggested,  if  carried  out,  would  greatly  reduce 
the  expense  of  official  inspection.  It  would  put  the  milk  business 
on  the  same  basis  as  other  kinds  of  reputable  business,  and  the 
public  would  get  fullest  value  from  the  honesty  and  ability  of 
those  in  the  iriilk  business. 

What  I  have  suggested  is  more  or  less  for  the  future.  I  appre- 
ciate that.  I  am  glad  to  get  it  in  the  records.  I  think  I  can  come 
back  ten  years  from  now  and  find  methods  very  close  to  what  I  am 
suggesting  in  operation.  Even  if  all  were  favorable  to  it,  the 
plan  could  not  be  adopted  over  the  state,  or  any  considerable  part 
of  it,  for  some  months,  or  even  years. 

Therefore,  I  propose  to  submit  another  plan  for  the  regulation 
of  the  milk  supply,  which  would  eventually  lead  to  the  ideal 
plan,  and  to  a  certain  extent  should  always  accompany  it.  I  shall 
offer  it  now  as  something  which  I  believe  could  be  put  into  op- 
eration at  once.  It  would  fit  into  present  conditions  and  im.prove 
upon  them  in  so  far  as  it  is  adopted. 
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I  believe  that  every  dairy  farm  that  is  producing  milk  for  the 
market  should  be  subject  to  inspection,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
should  be  listed.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  make  a  charge  for  a 
license,  but  it  should  not  be  heavy.  This  money  would  assist  in 
the  expense  of  inspection.  Instead  of  having  all  the  milk  inspec- 
tion work  done  bv  men  who  are  emploved  full  time  and  who  come 
into  a  community,  usually  as  strangers,  and  witli  police  powers, 
1  would  have  a  large  part  of  the.  inspection  work  done  by  men 
residing  in  the  community  where  they  work.  They  should  work 
only  part  of  the  time  —  especially  at  milking  time  morning  and 
evening.  They  should  be  paid  for  the  time  tliey  put  in  and  they 
should  report  fully  to  headquarters  on  blanks  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  The  chief  objection  that  can  be  made  to  this  plan  is 
that  an  inspector  can  do  his  best  work  among  strangers.  He  can, 
in  so  far  as  police  duties  or  compulsory  measures  are  concerned. 
But  I  would  give  the  local  inspector  only  the  power  to  observe 
c-onditions  and  to  advise  dairymen — except  in  extreme  eases  where 
he  should  have  power  to  stop  the  shipment  or  use  of  the  milk. 
llis  position  should  be  chiefly  educational.  More  and  more  men 
adapted  to  this  kind  of  inspection  are  getting  into  the  work,  but 
tliere  is  still  much  room  for  improvement.  Inspectors  of  the  right 
type  can  be  found  in  .almost  any  community,  and  great  care  should 
l)e  taken  that  they  are  found.  The  best  training  would  be  that 
of  the  veterinarian  and  dairyman  combined,  but  a  man  well- 
trained  in  dairying  could  do  the  work  if  he  is  able  to  secure 
veterinary  help  when  needed.  As  a  final  protection  against 
favoritism  on  the  part  of  the  local  inspector,  he  should  be  visited 
continually  by  a  travelling  inspector  who  would  have  full  police 
powers,  and  who  would  go  with  the  local  inspector  to  visit  dairies 
needing  special  attention  and  to  inspect  some  other  dairies  selected 
at  random.  Conditions  at  these  places  should  tally  with  the 
reports  made  and  on  file.  A  local  inspector  knowing  he  may  be 
checked  up  at  any  time  in  this  manner  would  not  be  likely  to 
yield  to  pressure  to  be  lenient  with  his  friends. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  study  this  problem  for  many  years. 
The  suggestions  I  have  made  appeal  to  me  the  more  strongly 
1  ocause  they  are  so  simple.  Experience  shows  that  as  a  rule  the 
best  plans  are  the  simplest  ones.     I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 
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Mr.  Schriver:  1  think  we  ought  to  recognize  the  great  value 
of  these  suggestions  presented  by  the  Commissioner,  and  that  we 
ought  in  some  manner  express  our  appreciation  of  his  presence 
and  his  service.  I  move  that  we  express  our  appreciation  of  his 
suggestions  and  thank  him  for  his  earnestness. 

Carried. 

The  President:  I  am  requested  at  this  time  to  ask  for  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Unification  of  Work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets. 

Dean  B.  T.  Galloway:  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Com- 
mittee to  make  this  report  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman : 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  UNIFICATION  OF  WORK  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOODS  AND 
MARKETS 

The  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  of  coordinat- 
ing and  unifying  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and  ^farkets 
with  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Supervision  of  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciations, begs  to  report  that  at  a  meeting  held  today  a  motion  was 
adopted  to  the  effect  that  cooperation  and  unification  of  the  two 
services  could  best  be  brought  about  by  leaving  the  matter  for 
mutual  adjustment  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  be  adopted. 

Carried. 

The  President  :  We  will  now  have  a  very  brief  and  a  very 
illuminating  article  on  the  subject  of  land  title,  including  the 
Torrens  System,  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Ray  Hawes. 
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TORRENS  SYSTEM  OF  LAND  TITLES 
Gilbert  Ray  Hawes 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  any  great  amount  of  your  valuable 
time.  I  should  not  have  intruded  upon  your  session  today  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  kind  invitation  given  by  your  president  to 
speak  on  a  subject  which  ought  to  be  of  vital  interest  to  every 
farmer  in  the  state  of  Xew  York.  The  topic  is  one  that  I  think 
we  can  all  consider  to  our  mutual  interest  and  advantage  —  the 
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Torreiis  System  of  Land  Title  Kcgiatration,  which  I  call  in  my 
paper  ''  the  first  aid  to  the  fanner." 

The  Torrens  System  of  Land  Title  Registration  was  devised  by 
Sir  Robert  Richard  Torrens  (from  whom  the  name  is  derived)  in 
Australia  about  the  year  1854.  It  has  spread  from  that  day  to 
this,  until  now  it  is  in  practical  operation  in  nearly  every  country 
of  Europe,  and  also  in  Canada,  and  in  ten  of  our  own  states  in  the 
Tnited  States,  as  well  as  in  all  our  territorial  possessions,  includ- 
ing Hawaii,  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Porto  Rico.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  quote  statistics,  showing  how,  from  a  small  beginning, 
the  Torrens  System  has  grown  and  extended.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  today  there  have  been  registered,  in  the  various  states  of  the 
Tnited  States  alone,  thousands  of  properties,  aggregating  millions 
of  dollars  in  value. 

As  a  lawyer  who  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  adoption  of 
the  Torrens  System  of  Land  Title  Registration  Law  in  this  state 
— otherwise  known  as  Article  12  of  the  Real  Property  Law,  as 
amended  by  chapter  627  of  the  Laws  of  1910  —  and  as  attorney 
or  counsel  for  most  of  the  property  owners  in  and  about  the  state 
of  Xew  York  who  have  successfully  registered  their  titles  under 
the  Torrens  Law,  it  might  be  interesting,  if  time  allowed,  to  go 
into  a  discussion  of  the  various  questions  of  law  involved,  and 
particularly  to  show  how  the  constitutionality  of  the  Torrens  Law 
has  been  sustained  by  the  highest  courts,  including  our  own  Court 
of  Appeals.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  advocates  of  this  great 
remedial  statute  have  overcome  every  obstacle  placed  in  their  way 
by  the  old  title  insurance  companies,  or  those  acting  in  collusion 
with  thena,  so  that  now  every  property  owuer  in  New  York  State 
can  secure  Torrens  registration  of  his  property  economically  and 
expeditiously,  without  fear  of  question,  doubt  or  attack  in  the 
future. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  adopt  the  Torrens  Law,  and 
there  they  have  a  separate  Land  Registration  Court.  In  this 
state  all  registration  actions  must  be  brought  in  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  after  the  title  has  been  certified  by  an  official 
examiner. 

I  shall  confine  this  discussion  *to  the  two  main  questions,  which 
are  of  most  interest  to  farm  owners,  namely : 
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First.  What  are  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  property  owuers 
generally  from  registration  under  the  Torrens  Laud  Title  Regis- 
tration Law  ? 

Second.  In  what  way  can  the  farmers  and  members  of  savings 
and  loan  associations  take  advantage  of  this  law,  in  conjunction 
with  the  recently  organized  and  incorporated  land  bank  of  the 
state  of  Xew  York  ? 

The  chief  benefits  to  be  derived  by  Torrens  registration  mav 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  It  will  make  the  property  more  valuable,  more  salable  and 
more  readily  available  for  credit  There  can  be  no  dispute  that 
an  absolutely  indefeasible  title  created  by  the  state  is  superior  to 
the  ordinary  policy  of  title  insurance,  which  is  loaded  down  with 
"  exceptions  "  and  "  conditions." 

To  secure  such  registration  it  is  necessary  first  to  make  an  accu- 
rate survey  of  the  premises,  then  the  title  is  searched  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  and  then  all  the  papers  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
official  examiner  appointed  by  the  court.  Upon  the  survey,  ab- 
stract of  title  and  official  examiner's  certificate,  an  application  is 
then  made  to  the  court  for  order  authorizing  the  issuance  and  pub- 
lication of  the  summons  in  the  registration  action.  The  original 
complaint  and  other  papers  are  filed  in  the  county  clerk's  office. 
Copy  of  the  summons  and  notice  and  object  of  action  is  posted  on 
the  premises  for  forty  days  and  also  published  once  a  week  for 
four  weeks  in  the  county  newspaper.  This  notice  is  addressed  to 
"  all  other  persons,  if  ^ny,  having  any  right  or  interest  in,  or  lien 
upon  said  property,  or  any  portion  thereof."  This  is  the  famous 
"omnibus  clause,"  which  differentiates  the  Torrens  action  from 
every  other  action  to  quiet  or  determine  title  to  real  property. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  forty  days,  unless  contest  is  made 
by  one  or  more  of  the  defendants,  plaintiff  enters  his  final  judg- 
ment and  decree  of  registration,  and  serves  a  certified  copy  thereof 
on  the  registrar  of  the  county,  who  thereupon  enters  Uie  same  in  a 
book  especially  prepared  for  that  purpose,  and  issues  to  the  plain- 
tiff what  is  known  as  the  "  owner's  duplicate  certificate  of  title/' 
whereby  the  owner  is  vested  in  a  title  in  fee-  simple  absolute,  the 
mortgages  or  other  liens  being  noted  among  the  "^  memorials  "  on 
the  second  page  thereof.     No  further  search  is  necessary.     All 
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subsequent  transfers  or  mortgages  are  noted  among  the  memo- 
rials, the  fee  for  which  is  $2.00  in  each  case.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  title  "  once  for  all." 

2.  As  the  statutory  procedure,  including  posting,  publication, 
application  to  the  court,  etc.,  requires  a  period  of  about  two 
months,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  not  to  wait  until  the  necessity 
arises  for  selling  or  mortgaging  the  property,  before  obtaining 
registration  of  the  title. 

3.  After  the  title  has  been  once  registered  no  new  lien  can  be 
created  without  filing  same  with  the  registrar.  This  is  true  of  a 
judgment  subsequently  entered,  which  cannot  become  a  lien,  unless 
transcript  thereof  is  filed  with  the  registrar  against  this  particular 
property.  It  is  a  matter  of  a  few  hours  only  to  surrender  and 
cancel  the  first  certificate,  and  to  secure  the  issuance  by  the  regis- 
trar of  a  new  certificate  to  any  purchaser  of  the  property,  and  the 
new  owner  goes  into  immediate  possession  and  occupancy.  This 
is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  grantee,  and  the  grantor  can  obtain 
for  his  property  a  larger  price,  the  difference  representing  a  sum 
more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  initial  registration. 

4.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  average  cost  of  a 
Torreiis  title,  in  cities,  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
the  property,  which  is  cheaper  than  the  schedule  of  rates  pub- 
lished by  the  old  title  insurance  companies,  which  do  not  pretend 
to  vest  *'  an  indefeasible  title  in  fee  simple  absolute,"  as  jinder 
the  Torrens,  but  merely  insure  the  title,  subject  to  "  exceptions  " 
and  ''  conditions."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  no  final 
judgment  and  decree  in  the  Torrens  title  registration  action  can 
be  entered  until  all  clouds  are  removed  and  all  defects  are  cured, 
while  under  the  old  system  the  clouds  and  defects  still  remain 
and  are  neither  removed  or  cured,  nor  is  there  any  guarantee  as 
to  such  clouds  and  defects  in  the  policy  of  title  insurance,  which 
merely  contains  "  exceptions  "  as  to  such. 

Coming  now  to  the  conditions  which  prevail  among  the  farmers 
in  New  York  State,  including  those  who  are  members  of  savings 
and  loan  associations,  certain  elementarv^  facts  should  clearly  be 

borne  in  mind.     For  manv  vears  the  farmer  in  New  York  State 
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has  been  a  victim  of  an  antiquated  and  discredited  banking 
system,   which  has  prevented  him  from  obtaining  money  loans 
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necessary  to  move  his  crops,  or  otherwise,  except  upon  the  payment 
of  usurious  or  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  And  even  when  he 
was  willing  to  pay  a  big  price  for  such  money  accommodations,  it 
was  difficult  to  find  the  financial  institution  which  would  loan 
him  the  money,  for  the  reason  that  most  of  the  country  banks  had 
already  depleted  their  reserves  by  sending  the  money  of  their 
depositors  to  the  New  York  City  banks,  which  had  drawn  upon 
the  country  banks  in  order  to  loan  those  moneys  to  the  brokers  in 
Wall  street,  to  enable  them  to  gamble  in  stocks. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  farmer  from  these  un- 
fair, unjust  and  onerous  conditions,  that  the  legislature  enacted 
in  chapter  369  of  the  Laws  of  1914,  an  amendment  to  the  Banking 
Law,  known  as  Article  10  thereof,  providing  for  the  incorporation 
of  savings  and  loan  associations,  and  also  providing,  in  section  421 
thereof,  for  the  organization  of  the  land  bank  of  the  state  of  Xew 
York.  This  system  is  intended  to  furnish  readv  money  to  loan  on 
farm  mortgages  for  a  long  or  short  period,  and  at  current  rates  of 
interest. 

I  understand  that  more  than  forty  savings  and  loan  associations, 
with  aggregate  resources  of  more  than  twenty-five  million  dollars, 
have  already  organized  the  land  bank  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Xow  that  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  the 
next  question  which  naturally  arises,  is  how  the  farmer  may  best 
utilize -the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  land  bank  which  has 
been  organized  and  incorporated  especially  in  his  behalf. 

On  turning  to  subdivision  3  of  section  424  of  the  act,  we  find 
that  the  land  bank  is  authorized  *^  to  invest  its  capital  and  other 
funds  in  bonds  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  real  estate  situated 
within  the  territory  in  which  its  members  are  authorized  to  make 
loans;  and  in  securities  which  are  authorized  as  investments  for 
savings  banks,"  etc. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  mortgage  loans  are  not  limited  to 
properties  on  which  policies  of  title  insurance  have  been  issued, 
and  consequently  such  mortgage  loans  can  be  made  on  certificates 
issued  by  the  state  under  the  Torrens  Law. 

Now,  it  is  very  clear  that  if  the  individual  farmers,  whether 
members  or  not  of  the  savings  and  loan  associations,  desire  to 
place  thonisolvos   in   a   position  where   they  can   obtain   without 
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delay  aud  with  the  smallest  possible  expense,  money  accommoda- 
tions to  enable  them  to  move  their  crops,  to  build  new  houses  and 
barns,  or  to  improve  their  properties,  the  wisest  course  for  them 
to  pursue  is  to  proceed  immediately  to  raster  the  titles  to  their 
farms  or  other  real  properties  under  the  provisions  of  the  Torrens 
Land  Title  R^stration  Law.  Then,  with  their  certificates  of 
title  issued  by  the  state,  they  can  go  to  the  land  bank  and  deposit 
eame  as  collateral  security,  and  obtain  whatever  loans  they  may 
desire  up  to  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  law  which  I  have  already  quoted,  and  with  no 
expense  whatever  other  than  the  amount  charged  by  the  land  bank 
for  discount  of  their  notes. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  an  action  must  be  brought  in  the 
supreme  court  in  order  to  secure  final  judgment  and  decree  of 
registration ;  and  also  because  of  the  requirements  of  the  Torrens 
Law  with  respect  to  posting  on  the  premises  copy  of  the  summons 
and  notice  of  object  of  action  for  forty  days,  and  also  publish- 
ing same  in  a  county  newspaper  designated  by  the  courts  for  four 
weeks,  it  ordinarily  takes  from  two  to  three  months  to  complete 
the  proceedings.  Then  nothing  further  is  required  and  the  title 
is  good  against  the  whole  world.  The  expense  of  such  proceeding 
is  not  large,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  quite  moderate  as  compared 
with  the  results  achieved.  The  cost  of  the  first  registration  is 
usually  less  than  that  of  a  policy  of  title  insurance  and  subsequent 
transfers  can  never  exceed  a  cost  of  $2.  This  first  expense  will  be 
materially  reduced  as  soon  as  the  capital  stock  has  been  fully 
subscribed  for  the  "  Torrens  Title  Insurance  Company,"  which 
has  been  duly  incorporated  and  which  will  act  as  corporate  official 
examiner,  under  the  Torrens  Law,  in  every  county  of  the  state, 
thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  employing  individual  official  ex- 
aminers, who  must  give  bonds  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars  each. 

As  soon  as  the  land  bank  of  the  state  of  New  York  is  in  full 
operation,  each  of  the  farmers  in  every  county  of  the  state  can 
proceed  to  register  his  property  under  the  Torrens  Law  and  then, 
having  obtained  a  certificate  from  the  state,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  government  bond,  he.  can  readily  obtain  his  loans  from  the 
land  bank,  or  from  other  financial  institutions  or  individual  per- 
sons, whenever  the  necessitv  for  same  mav  arise. 
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It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  Torrens  Land  Title  Registration 
Law,  and  the  act  authorizing  the  organization  of  the  land  bank  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  are  two  of  the  greatest  remedial  measures 
which  have  been  enacted  in  recent  years.  They  can  be  so  utilized 
as  to  afford  cooperation  and  mutual  support,  providing  the 
farmers  of  the  state  will  oome  to  the  front  and  declare  with  no 
uncertain  sound,  their  hearty  and  unanimous  support  of  the  state 
land  bank  and  the  Torrens  system  of  land  title  registration,  which 
should  go  hand  in  hand  to  accomplish  the  beneficial  results  in- 
tended and  desired. 

The  President  :  Just  one  thought  has  arisen  in  my  mind,  and 
I  want  to  make  it  plain.  That  is,  regarding  the  use  of  the  land 
bank.  The  system  of  registration  does  not  affect  the  land  bank. 
A  mortgage  may  be  taken  under  the  Torrens  system  or  under  the 
old  system.  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  Torrens  system  is  very 
much  preferable,  very  much  more  eflFectual  and  cheaper  in  the 
end  than  the  system  we  have  at  present. 

Because  of  the  lateness  in  the  day,  and  the  crowding  of  our 
program  due  to  the  action  of  last  night,  I  have  asked  the  speakers 
on  the  subject  of  '^  single  tax  on  land  "  to  be  a  little  briefer  than 
we  expected  them  to  be  when  we  invited  them.  Both  gentlemen 
thoroughly  understand  the  subject  and  1  am  sure  that  in  a  very 
few  minutes  they  will  be  able  to  give  us  the  essence  of  both  sides, 

DEBATE  FOR  AND  AGAINST  SINGLE  TAX  ON  LAND 
James  R.  Brown —  Affirmative 

We  mean  by  the  single  tax,  one  tax,  and  that  levied  upon  the 
value  of  land  exclusive  of  all  improvements,  in  lieu  of  all  other 
taxes.  How  would  this  affect  the  farmer  l  The  opponents  of  the 
single  tax  go  to  the  farmer  and  tell  him  that  the  single  tax  is  a 
tax  on  land,  and  that  he  should  oppose  it.  This  is  absolutely 
untrue.  The  purpose  of  the  opponents  is  to  get  the  fanner  to 
oppose  any  change  in  our  present  dishonest  and  stupid  tax  system, 
which  enables  the  opponents  of  the  single  tax  to  put  into  their 
private  pockets  large  amounts  of  public  value. 

The  single  tax  is  the  lightest  tax  the  farmer  can  pay,  because 
the  average  farmer  has  very  little  land  value.     Very  little  of  tk 
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fanii  values  of  the  state  are  land  values;  thev  are  labor  values. 
Au  ordinary  farm  worth  $10,000  in  this  state  has  not  more  than 
$500  of  land  value.  Deduct  the  labor  values  represented  by  the 
house,  barn,  outbuildings,  fences,  drains,  orchards,  crops  and  con- 
ditions of  culture,  not  more  than  $500  would  remain  that  could 
be  said  to  be  real  land  value. 

If  we  were  to  assess  5  per  cent,  on  the  land  values  of  this  state 
the  sum  total  raised  from  all  the  agricultural  lands  would  not 
exceed  $25,000,000,  while  the  land  values  of  New  York  City 
lots  alone,  at  that  rate,  would  raise  over  $250,000,000. 

Xo  wonder  the  land  speculators  want  to  continue  a  system  of 
taxation  that  exempts  so  much  land  value  in  the  great  cities  and 
loads  down  with  taxes  the  labor  values  of  the  rural  districts. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  farmer  being  overtaxed.  The  entire 
value  of  all  the  farms  in  the  state,  exclusive  of  the  results  of  labor 
thereon,  does  not  amount  to  $400,000,000,  while  in  New  York 
City  the  assessed  value  of  the  ordinary  lots,  excluding  docks  and 
the  valuable  land  franchises,  amounts  to  $5,000,000,000. 

Xow,  taxation  is  payment  for  social  service.  A  citizen  should 
pay  for  what  he  gets  from  society.  It  must  be  clear  to  any 
ordinary  mortal,  that  the  value  of  that  service  is  not  what  a  man 
does  for  himself.  If  a  farmer  builds  a  barn,  is  that  a  service 
rendered  by  society  ?  If  not,  what  moral  right  has  the  town  to 
send  an  increased  tax  bill,  having  rendered  no  service,  nor  in- 
creased its  expenditure  on  behalf  of  that  farmer?  The  building 
of  the  bam  was  a  service  rendered  to  the  farmer  bv  himself.  He 
gets  nothing  more  from  the  county  after  he  built  the  barn  than 
he  did  before  he  built  it,  and  any  tax  collected  thereon  is  simply 
plain  stealing  by  due  process  of  law. 

This  characterization  applies  to  all  taxes  levied  upon  all  labor 
values.  Xow  if  we  were  to  assess  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  land 
values  of  this  state,  we  would  have  so  much  money  we  would  be 
delirious  with  joy,  and  it  would  cut  down  immensely  the  amounts 
now  unjustly  collected  from  the  farmers  and  the  rural  districts 
generally. 

An  ordinary  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  worth  $10,000,  with 
modem  improvements,  would  have  not  more  than  $500  land  value. 
If  money  was  worth  5  per  cent,  in  the  open  market,  supposing  the 
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single  tax  was  applied  in  its  fullness,  that  fanner  would  pay  $25 
per  year  in  full  payment  for  all  services  rendered  him  by  society. 
This  may  seem  like  a  small  amount,  and  it  should  by  ri^t  be  a 
small  amount,  for  the  services  society  renders  the  farmer  are  very 
few.  Water  ?  The  wheezy  pump  is  his  own  dug  well.  Sewer  < 
Slops  throvTn  out  of  the  back  door.  Light?  John  D's  energy 
bought  by  the  gallon  at  a  good  price.  Roads?  Mainly  made  by 
the  farmers  themselves,  and  they  look  it.  Schools  ?  Of  a  meager 
quality.  As  to  location  and  convenience  —  several  miles  from 
any  good  town.  If  he  wants  a  plow  point  or  a  pound  of  tea,*  it 
means  a  drive  to  the  store  with  loss  of  time  for  man  and  team. 
If  he  goes  to  church  to  thank  God  for  the  great  advantages  of 
farm  life,  it  is  probably  a  long  drive.  If  he  wants  to  attend  a 
theater,  the  average  farmer  in  this  state  would  have  to  go  a  him- 
dred  miles,  and  to  visit  a  first-class  store  about  the  same  distance. 
I  The  only  true  measure  of  the  value  of  social  presence  and 

•  social  service,  is  the  value  of  the  land,  exclusive  of  improvements, 

I  that  a  man  possesses.     All  social  service,  such  as  water,  sewers, 

light,  police  and  fire  protection,  sidewalks  and  street  paving, 
cleaning,  etc.,  are  reflected  in  the  value  of  the  land,  but  not  in 
the  value  of  the  buildings  or  in  any  of  the  improvements  on  or 
in  the  land. 

A  man  having  a  home  in  New  York  City,  on  a  lot  25  x  100 
feet,  the  land  worth  about  $20,000,  gets  infinitely  more  from 
society  in  the  way  of  social  advantage  than  a  farmer  way  up  the 
state,  whose  farm  consists  of  labor  values  amounting  to  $9,500, 
and  land  values  of  $500.  The  city  man  is  within  thirty  minutes 
of  the  New  York  Central  or  Pennsylvania  railroad  stations, 
where  he  can  get  a  train  to  whirl  him  away  to  any  part  of  this 
continent.  He  is  within  thirty  minutes  of  Grand  Opera,  or  the 
best  theaters  in  the  world,  or  in  the  same  lapse  of  time  he  can  he 
aboard  the  ocean  steamships  that  will  convey  him  to  any  part 
of  the  world.  He  is  also  close  to  natural  history  and  art 
museums,  libraries,  schools,  colleges  and  universities.  The  best 
stores  in  the  world  are  within  a  few  blocks  of  his  house.  In 
•fact  he  can  have  no  desire  that  cannot  be  more  easily  satisfied  in 
that  city  than  anywhere  else  on  this  continent.  In  a  word,  he  re- 
ceives from  society  the  maximum  advantage  from  social  presenc^e 
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and  social  utilities,  and  the  sum  total  of  all  these  things  is  regis- 
tered in  the  enormoub  land  values  of  the  great  city. 

To  understand  how  great  the  amount  of  the  land  values  of 
Xew  York,  I  have  but  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
ordinary  lot  values  of  the  city  are  assessed  at  over  $5,000,000,000 
and  the  assessed  value  of  all  improvements  thereon  is  only 
$3,000,000,000. 

The  farmers  of  this  state  complain  —  and  not  without  great 
and  just  reason  —  that  they  are  over-taxed.  Their  attempts  to 
throw  off  this  unjust  burden  has  been  like  the  blind  mule  in  tho 
swamp  —  the  more  he  struggled  the  deeper  he  sank  in  the  mire. 
The  reason  mav  be  laid  to  the  farmer's  lack  of  economic  knowl- 
edge,  for  he  did  not  know  that  to  tax  labor  values  is  to  increase 
the  cost  of  livii\g  and  to  restrict  production.  When  we  tax  stocks 
of  goods  we  but  increase  the  price  of  the  goods  to  the  people  who 
use  them.  When  we  tax  mortgages,  we  either  raise  the  rate  of 
interest,  or  make  it  harder  to  raise  money  on  mortgage.  When 
we  tax  monev  in  bank,  it  is  with  the  same  result. 

Yon  cannot  tax  the  wealthy  person,  if  that  is  your  purpose,  by 
taxing  wealth.  Again  we  should  not  tax  men,  or  attempt  to  do 
so,  simply  because  they  are  wealthy.  We  should  tax  or  charge 
men  for  the  full  value  of  what  they  get  from  society.  A  man 
should  pay  for  what  he  gets,  not  for  what  he  has.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  he  is  dealing  with  a  storekeeper  or  with 
society. 

The  disastrous  result  of  our  wicked  tax  system  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. W6  raise  the  cost  of  living  by  taxing  labor  products, 
and  we.  also  raise  the  cost  of  living  by  failing  to  tax  land  values 
fully :  The  reason  is  this:  we  offer  a  greater  reward  and  increas- 
ingly greater  as  time  goes  on,  to  the  land  speculator,  paying  him 
to  withhold  large  areas  of  valuable  land  from  the  use  of  labor 
and  capital,  making  land  artificially  scarce  and  very  dear  in  our 
great  centers  of  population,  thereby  raising  rents  and  shutting 
the  door  of  opportunity  on  labor  and  capital,  as  well  as  destroying 
the  farmer's  market.  The  high  rents  of  our  cities  has  a  ruinous 
effect  upon  the  city  dweller's  ability  to  buy  farm  products. 

The  income  of  the  average  worker  in  the  cities  is  $600  a  year. 
His  rent,  averages  $250  a  yeair.  ..  After  he  meets  the.  demands  of 
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the  laudlord,  aud  that  is  the  lirst  call,  he  has  little  left  to  buy 
labor  products  of  mill,  factory  or  farm. 

We  will  succeed  in  putting  the  tax  burden  where  it  belongs 
and  where  it  can  most  easily  be  borne  only  when  we  take  social 
value  for  social  use. 

Our  present  stupid  and  criminal  tax  method  punishes  the  good 

.and  rewards  the  evil.     It  fines  those  who  use  their  opportunities 

and  gives  a  premium  to  those  who  do  not.     We  have  made  it 

more  profitable  to  be  an  idler  and  a  grafter  than  to  be  a  worker. 

A  man  named  Wendell  recently  died  in  New  York.  He  was 
noted  for  one  thing  —  he  never  did  anything  useful.  He  was  a 
large  owner  of  land,  but  he  never  spent  a  dollar  for  a  pound  of 
nails,  a  foot  of  lumber,  brick  or  mortar — never  rendered  any 
service  or  produced  a  dollar's  worth  of  wealth.  Yet  he  died 
worth  $80,000,000.  After  such  a  life  of  idleness,  you  ask, 
"  How  such  remarkable  results  i  Whence  came  the  Aladdin's 
lamp?  What  was  the  mystic  power  that  secured  for  an  idler 
$80,000,000  ?"  It  was  our  thieving  tax  system  that  gave  public 
made  property  or  value  to  this  man.  Then  to  add  to  the  sum  of 
its  folly,  the  city,  after  giving  away  its  true  and  honest  revenue, 
must  commit  grand  larceny  by  taking  large  sums  of  private  prop- 
erty to  replace  the  revenue  which  it  should  rightfully  have 
claimed  and  taken. 

Our  present  tax  system  is  a  fraud  and  a  humbug,  advocated  by 
knaves  and  believed  in  by  fools.  Our  tax  rolls  are  but  a  col- 
lection of  guesses  flavored  by  favoritism  and  fraud.  Our  whole 
method  of  raising  public  revenue  is  but  grand  and  pettit  larceny 
from  beginning  to  end.  We  rob  the  producing  citizen  of  his 
private  property  for  public  use,  and  rob  society  of  its  public 
property  by  giving  land  value  to  private  citizens. 

If  a  man  paints,  repairs  or  improves  a  house,  we  fine  him. 
If  he  plants  a  tree,  builds  a  barn,  erects  a  fence,  clears  up  his 
farm  and  makes  it  by  labor  more  productive,  we  punish  him. 
We  have  made  it  more  profitable  to  hold  land  idle  than  to  use  it. 
For  that  reason  in  all  our  cities  there  is  twice  as  much  idle  land 
as  there  is  used  land.  On  many  of  our  principal  streets  a  small 
percentage  or  our  buildings  are  modern. 

Where  should  we  raise  public  revenue  ?    Is  it  not  clear  that  we 
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should  raise  it  from  the  area  benefited  by  social  utilities  and  not 
from  private  production  ?  If  we  follow  this  principle  it  would  re- 
lieve the  farmers  of  a  great  burden  they  now  carry,  and  make  the 
men  pay  who  are  in  reality  best  able  to  pay,  because  they  get 
the  most  from  society. 

Who  opposes  the  single  tax  aside  from  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  its  principles  and  know  not  what  they  do  'i  The  opponents  of 
the  single  tax  consist  of  the  easy-money  fraternity,  polite  grafters, 
but  grafters  nevertheless —  the  men  who  want  something  for 
nothing ;  who  hunger  to  gather  where  others  have  sown ;  men  who 
wish  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  labor  without  the  annoyance  of  labor- 
ing. 

The  single  tax  would  relieve  labor  and  capital  from  an  enor- 
mous and  unjust  burden.  It  will  lower  the  cost  of  living,  it  will 
increase  the  earnings  of  labor  and  real  capital.  It  will  force  into 
use  land  now  held  put  of  use  for  speculation,  and  thereby  increase 
the  opportunities  for  labor  and  capital.  It  will  lower  rents  in  our 
great  cities  and  thereby  improve  the  market  for  farmers'  prod- 
ucts. It  will  produce  a  normal  and  natural  parity  between  the 
value  of  the  opportunity  to  produce,  and  the  value  of  the  things 
produced. 

It  will  but  take  for  social  use,  social  value.  It  will  not  take 
anything  that  any  man  produces  and  to  which  he  has  a  moral  title. 
It  will  not  offer  any  reward  to  idleness  as  our  present  system 
does ;  but  it  will  secure  to  labor  and  capital  their  full  production. 
AVhat  is  the  fruit  of  this  evil  tree  that  we  in  our  ignorance  have 
planted  and  nourished  all  these  years  ?  Idle  men  and  idle  capital, 
low  wages  and  low  interest,  the  streets  filled  with  beggars,  the 
highways  with  tramps,  the  homes  of  the  workers  with  poverty,  the 
lives  of  business  men  with  carking  care.  It  has  made  our  social 
life  a  horrid  thing  —  want,  suffering  and  crime  on  every  hand. 

Luxurious  idleness  produces  enforced  idleness.  The  stream  of 
human  misery  flows  on  like  the  river  in  the  midst  of  the  sea;  a 
resistless,  never-ceasing  tide,  destroying  everything  lovable  in  mil- 
lions of  lives  —  more  dangerous  than  "  the  arrow  that  flieth  by 
day,  and  the  pestilence  that  walketh  by  night."  There  are  no 
social  ills  that  cannot  be  traced  to  our  wicked  and  unjust  tax 
system. 
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Social  value  for  social  use ;  private  property  for  private  use  — 
are  the  only  sound  principles  upon  which  to  base  a  system  of 
public  revenue. 

Allan  Kobinson  —  Negative 

I  am  sorrv  that  I  am  not  an  orator,  and  that  I  have  not  the 
power  of  speech  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Brown,  has,  but  I  shall  put 
ray  side  of  the  matter  before  you  as  plainly  and  as  simply  as  T  can. 

Taxation  is  a  difficult  subject  to  talk  about  and  a  difficult  sub- 
ject to  understand,  and  the  single  tax  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
branches  of  taxation  to  discuss  or  to  understand.  The  single  tax 
is  in  reality  not  a  tax  at  all.  Indeed  the  single  taxers  themselves 
object  to  the  phrase,  but  it  is  the  only  one  which  has  received 
any  general  acception  as  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  Henry  George. 
Henry  George  did  not  believe  in  private  property  in  land;  he 
believed  that  all  land  should  become  common  property,  and  he 
put  forward  the  single  tax  as  the  fiscal  means  to  make  land  com- 
mon property. 

For  example,  if  a  piece  of  land  is  worth  $10,000  and  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  interest  is  5  per  cent.,  Henry  George  would  have  taken 
$.500  a  year  in  taxes,  and  the  effect  of  taking  the  entire  earning 
capacity  of  the  land  would  be  to  make  it  valueless  from  a  selling 
point  of  view ;  it  would  have  no  capital  value,  nothing  that  could 
be  bought  or  sold.  It  is  true  that  all  Mr.  George's  followers 
would  not  take  all  the  land  value  in  taxation ;  some  of  them  suggest 
that  90  or  95  per  cent  be  taken,  and  the  balance  left  for  the 
owner  to  pay  him  for  the  job  of  collecting  the  rents.  Mr.  George 
was  not  so  generous;  he  wanted  to  confiscate  the  entire  property 
in  land,  and  he  says,  "  We  do  not  care  who  has  the  shell  as  long 
as  we  have  the  kernel." 

The  only  places  on  this  continent  where  the  single  tax  or  limited 
applications  of  the  single  tax  have  been  tried  out,  have  been  in 
some  of  the  cities  in  northwestern  Canada,  in  Houston,  Texas 
and  Pueblo,  Colorado.  They  had  a  boom  out  in  northwestern 
Canada  for  several  years,  and  the  cities  that  had  the  single  tax  par- 
ticipated in  this  boom  as  well  as  those  that  did  not  have  the  single 
tax.  It  was  a  real  live  boom  and  extended  all  along  the  coast, 
and  Los  Angeles,  California,  had  just  as  much  of  it,  if  not  mon* 
than  the  Canadian  cities.    But  the  single  taxers  claimed  that  the 
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exemption  of  buildings  from  taxation  in  some  of  those  northwest- 
ern cities  was  the  cause  of  the  boom  there,  and  they  pointed  to  the 
rise  in  land  values  in  Vancouver,  which  had  increased  from  $10,- 
000,000  in  1910  to  $19,000,000  in  1912. 

Then  came  the  slump  and  the  single  tax  cities  shares  in  the 
slump  just  as  they  did  in  the  boom  preceding  it,  only  they  fared 
worse  in  the  slump  than  did  other  cities  not  having  the  single  tax. 
For  example,  the  value  on  building  permits  fell  from  $1J),()00,000 
in  1912  to  $0,000,000  in  1914.  There  were  no  other  cities  in  the 
West,  BO  far  as  I  can  find,  where  the  single  tax  was  not  in  opera- 
tion, that  had  any  such  slump  as  that  of  Vancouver. 

If  the  single  tax  was  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  building  permits  of  $9,000,000  in  the  two  years  immediately 
preceding  1913,  what,  we  ask,  was  responsible  for  the  decrease  of 
$13,000,000  in  the  value  of  such  permits  in  the  two  years  immedi- 
ately succeeding? 

In  referring  to  the  claim  of  the  single  taxers  in  reference  to 
Vancouver,  Professor  Bullock  of  Harvard  has  said,  "  If  the  single 
tax,  rather  than  the  previous  period  of  flush  times,  accounts  for  the 
increase  in  building  operations  from  1909  to  1912,  it  must  accept 
the  responsibility  for  the  slump  of  19 13  and  1914.  It  is  a  poor 
kind  of  magic  that  can  be  used  only  to  account  for  prosperity 
and  proves  useless  in  a  season  of  adversity." 

Houston,  Texas,  is  another  place  where  they  have  tried  the 
single  tax,  or  a  modified  form  of  it.  Single  taxers  called  atten- 
tion a  couple  of  years  ago  to  what  Houston  was  doing  in  the  way 
of  benefiting  through  the  operation  of  the  single  tax,  but  they 
have  been  rather  quiet  about  it  for  the  last  year,  and  the  reason 
may  be  found  in  the  disclosures  which  I  made  in  the  public  press 
as  to  the  actual  facts  with  regard  to  financial  conditions  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax  plan  in  Houston, 
and  the  conditions  following  the  adoption  of  that  plan.  The 
single  tax  plan  was  adopted  in  1911,  and  we  find  that  bank  de- 
posits in  Houston  increased  from  $27,000,000  in  1909  to  $36,000,- 
000  in  1911,  and  they  increased  less  than  $2,000,000  in  the  two 
years  immediately  following.  This  is  interesting  because  the 
single  taxers  have  referred  to  the  increase  in  bank  deposits  since 
1911  in  Houston  as  an  indication  of  what  the  single  tax  will  do 
for  a  community. 
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The  only  other  place  in  this  country  or  on  the  continent  where 
the  single  tax  has  been  tried  is  in  Pueblo,  Colorado.  A  year  ago 
they  elected  a  Mr.  Knapp,  who  is  a  Henry  George  single  taxer, 
as  one  of  the  tax  officials.  Mr.  Knapp  put  into  effect  the  plan  of 
exempting  buildings  from  taxation  and  putting  all  the  tax  burden 
on  the  land.  After  he  had  been  in  office  a  year  Mr.  Knapp  made 
the  following  confession,  "  1  expected  a  building  boom  with  im- 
petus in  all  business  lines,  and  a  greater  demand  for  labor.  In- 
stead, much  vacant  property  has  gone  to  tax  sale,  the  revenues 
have  been  cut  down,  and  the  whole  thing  is  rather  disheartening. 
There  is  about  the  same  percentage  of  unemployment  here  as  else- 
where. When  I  campaigned  for  this  law  I  promised  the  people 
that  if  it  was  not  a  proved  success  within  eighteen  months  I  would 
advise  a  return  to  the  old  system.  I  have  not  yet  lost  hope,  but 
if  things  do  not  improve  I  believe  I  shall  have  to  admit  that  I  was 
wrong." 

Thus  the  practical  experiments  with  the  single  tax  have  not 
borne  out  the  claims  of  the  single  taxers.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  formed  very  good  arguments  for  the  use  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  single  tax.  None  the  less  single  tax  advocates  are 
still  conducting  their  propaganda  and  are  asking  you  gentlemen 
to  commit  yourselves  to  an  economic  fallacy. 

Suppose  the  single  tax  was  to  go  into  operation  in  this  state, 
and  to  apply  to  farm  lands  as  well  as  to  city  property,  what  would 
be  the  effect  upon  mortgages  ?  I  have  pointed  out  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  single  tax  is  to  make  land  common  property,  and  that 
the  effect  of  taking  away  its  earning  capacity  is  to  destroy  all 
its  capital  value.  This  means  that  if  you  have  a  farm  worth 
$10,000,  and  the  single  tax  becomes  operative  in  your  locality,  the 
capital  or  selling  value  of  your  farm  is  destroyed.  This  will  not 
affect  you,  but  it  will  affect  the  savings  bank  which  owns  a  mort  - 
gage  upon  your  farm.  The  mortgage  under  the  single  tax  has  no 
more  value  than  the  land  itself  has,  and,  assuming  that  the  sav- 
ings bank  has  loaned  you  $5,000  on  your  $10,000  farm,  the  single 
tax  would  wipe  out  the  $5,000  mortgage  value  and  the  $5,000  of 
your  equity. 

We  can  theorize  all  we  want  about  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
common  property  jn  land,  but  the  boat  way  to  make  good  citizens 
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is  to  give  them  the  right  to  own  land.  I  have  a  farm  in  Connecti- 
cut and  I  have  occasion  every  year  to  hire  some  farm  laborers. 
They  work  during  the  farming  season,  getting  up  in  the  morning, 
going  to  bed  at  night,  and  contributing  nothing  to  the  community 
hfe  except  what  they  do  with  their  manual  labor  on  the  farm. 
But  suppose  one  of  these  farm  laborers  has  enough  money  to 
enable  him  to  buy  a  plot  of  ground.  When  the  title  passes  to  him 
he  becomes  a  different  man.  So  long  as  he  was  one  of  the  hired 
help  it  did  not  make  much  difference  to  him  what  condition  the 
roads  were  in  except  that  it  took  him  a  longer  time  to  drive  to 
the  station,  and  he  did  not  care  much  about  the  schools  and  the 
conduct  of  the  village  or  town;  but  as  soon  as  he  became  a  land 
owner  he  took  an  entirely  different  view  of  things.  He  wanted  to 
find  out  if  the  money  he  paid  in  taxes  was  properly  spent  upon 
the  roads  and  in  building  bridges ;  he  wanted  to  know  if  the  schools 
were  well  conducted,  for  presumably  he  would  have  a  family  of 
children  to  be  educated.  He  wanted  to  know  that  the  town 
or  village  government  was  being  properly  conducted. 

WTiat  made  him  a  different  man  '(  Nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
fact  that  he  became  a  real  estate  owner  and  possessessed  land 
which  he  hoped  some  day  to  hand  down  to  his  descendants.  Does 
it  not  seem  to  you  that  this  right  of  ownership  of  land  is  essential 
to  good  citizenship,  and  that  when  you  deprive  people  of  the 
right  to  own  land  you  deprive  them  of  the  greatest  incentive  to 
good  citizenship  ?  And  yet  the  single  tax,  if  adopted,  would  have 
the  effect  of  abolishing  private  ownership  of  land. 

I  am  convinced  from  the  study  I  have  made  of  this  subject  that 
rents  in  cities  would  be  higher  under  government  ownership,  or 
under  the  single  tax,  than  they  are  now  with  private  ownership. 
The  rent  of  the  land  itself  would  be  the  same  whether  paid  to  the 
private  individual  or  to  the  government,  while  the  leaders  who 
niake  it  possible  to  put  up  a  building  would  require  not  only  the 
interest  upon  their  money,  but  an  amount  CLch  year  in  addition  on 
account  of  the  depreciation  of  the  building.  Tinder  private  owner- 
ship the  lender  takes  as  security  a  mortgage  upon  both  land  and 
buildings,  and  he  reasonably  expects  that  the  increase  in  the  land 
value  will  balance  the  dooreaso  in  the  Imilding'  value;  but  if  he 
can  only  have  as  security  the  building  itself  he  has  no  compen- 
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sating  tactor  to  balance  the  yearly  lo8s  in  building  value,  and  this 
yearly  loss  represents  an  additional  amount  above  and  beyond  the 
interest  which  must  be  exacted  from  tenants  using  the  property. 
Lower  rents  will  therefore  not  result  from  the  adoption  of  the 
single  tax  or  government  ownership  of  land.  Higher  rents  will 
be  inevitable  and  so  will  congestion  of  population. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  relief  of  congestion  which 
would  come  from  exempting  buildings  from  taxation.  This,  of 
course,  applies  only  to  cities,  but  the  inevitable  effect  of  taking 
the  tax  off  buildings  and  putting  it  to  the  land  would  cause  higher 
buildings  to  be  built  than  otherwise.  This  was  the  result  in 
Vancouver,  where  it  was  admited  that  the  heavv  land  tax  made 
buildings  go  up  into  the  air  instead  of  into  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  By  loading  the  tax  on  the  land  the  owner  must  put  his 
buildings  up  in  the  ^ir ;  otherwise  his  taxes  will  be  higher  under 
the  single  tax  than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  so  that  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  low  rents  and  relief  of  congestion  of  populii- 
tion  the  single  tax  remedy  is  fallacious.  I  can  see  no  possible 
excuse  for  the  single  tax  or  for  government  ownership  of  land.  On 
the  contrary  I  believe  that  our  Republican  institutions  would  be 
jeopardized  if  all  land  became  common  property,  as  my  friend 
Mr.  Brown  contends  that  it  should  be.  Perhaps  the  best  answer 
ever  made  by  those  opposed  to  taxing  land  and  exempting  pe^ 
sonal  property,  was  made  by  Voltaire  many  years  ago,  and  I  will 
close  what  1  have  to  say  with  Voltaire's  story  of  the  *^  Forty 
Crowns." 

A  French  agricultural  laborer  who  owned  a  small  plot  of  land  and  by 
incessant  labor,  under  conditions  of  extreme  poverty,  contrived  to  secure  from 
the  soil  produce  worth  forty  crowns.  The  tax  gatherer,  finding  that  this 
wretched  peasant  contrived  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  on  twenty  crowns, 
assessed  his  land  at  the  other  twenty  crowns,  and  took  that  amount  from 
him.  One  day  the  peasant  met  an  old  acquaintance,  who  had  been  as  poor 
as  he,  but  had  been  left  a  fortune  of  400,000  crowns  a  year  in  cash  utd 
securities.  He  lived  in  great  style  and  drove  a  handsome  coach  and  sii 
horses.  Said  the  peasant  to  his  quondam  friend,  "  Of  course  you  pay  half 
your  income,  200,000  crowns,  to  the  state."  His  friend  replied,  "You  are 
joking,  I  am  not  a  landed  proprietor  like  you.  The  tax  collector  would  be 
a  fool  to  assess  me  because  ever^-thing  T  have  comes  ultimately  from  the 
land,  and  somebody  has  already  paid  the  tax  on  that.  To  make  me  pay 
would  be  intolerable  double  taxation.     Good-bye,  my   friend,  you  pay  your 
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.single  tax,  enjoy  in  peace  your  clear  income  of  twenty  crowns;  serve  your 
country  well  and  come  in  now  and  then  and  have  dinner  with  my  lackey. 
Ycj*,  yes,  the  single  tax  is  a  glorious  thing. 

The  President:  We  have  a  very  brief  report  of  the  Auditing 
Committee : 

Pbof.  W.  a.  Stocking;  The  Auditing  Committee  appointed 
bv  the  President  has  gone  over  the  books  and  records  of  the  Treas- 
urer and  has  found  the  statement  he  presented  yesterday  to  be 
correct.     The  Committee  has  therefore  signed  the  statement  which 

will  go  on  file. 

(Signed  by)     W.  A.  Stocking,  Jr. 

Philip  Munro 

The  President  :  We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Kesolutions,  by  W.  N.  Giles,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

W.  X.  Giles 

Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Societv,  in  session  at  its  Seventy-fifth  Annual  (Convention,  that 
the  Torrens  -System  of  Land  Title  Registration  (embodied  in 
Article  XII  of  the  Real  Property  Law,  as  amended  by  chapter 
1)27  of  the  Laws  of  1910)  is  destined  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  all 
the  fanners  of  the  state  of  New  York,  whereby  each  of  them  can 
obtain  for  his  real  property  an  absolutely  indefeasible  title  in  fee 
simple,  vested  by  the  state,  after  all  clouds  have  been  removed  and 
all  defects  cured,  thus  enabling  him  to  obtain  mortgage  loans  from 
the  land  bank  of  the  state  of  New  York  or  elsewhere,  on  the 
Torrens  certificates  issued  bv  the  state ; 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  Torrens  System  of  Land 
Title  Registration,  and  recommend  its  immediate  adoption  by  all 
members  of  this  societv  as  well  as  all  other  farmers  of  the  state 
of  Xew  York,  and  that  they  proceed  at  once  to  register  the  titles 
to  their  properties  thereunder. 

Your  committee  studied  this  resolution  carefully  and  listened 
carefuly  to  arguments  of  the  gentlemen,  and  oifer  this  substitute 
i*esolution : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
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to  suggest  the  best  means  for  developing  the  registratiou  of  laud 
titles  under  the  Torrens  System  of  Registration  Law,  and  use  their 
best  influence  to  encourage  this  system  of  registration. 

We  move  the  adoption  of  the  substitute  resolution. 
Carried. 

WiiEKEAS,  The  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ha> 
for  some  years  seriously  needed  additional  building  facilities, 
which  should  provide  an  auditorium,  business  offices,  space  for  the 
demonstration  of  station  results,  library  rooms  and  relieve  space 
in  existing  buildings  now  needed  by  several  station  department*, 
and  in  addition  provide  experimental  forcing  and  plant  houses  and 
cold  storage  facilities; 

Kesohed,  That  the  Governor  and  legislature  be  respectfully 
urged  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  the  erection  of  an  admin- 
istration, library  and  demonstration  buildings,  new  forcing  and 
plant  houses,  and  a  cold  storage  building. 

This  resolution  has  been  unanimously  adopted  by  our  committee 
and  we  urge  its  careful  consideration.    I  move  its  adoption. 

Carried. 

Whereas,  ^lany  farmers  of  the  state,  whose  cattle  have  been 
killed  for  tuberculosis  by  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, have  been  kept  waiting  for  years  for  the  compensation  to 
which  they  are  entitled  by  law^,  and  some  arc  waiting  now,  even 
in  cases  where  the  disease,  if  present  at  all,  was  shown  by  the 
autopsy  to  be  so  limited  and  encysted  as  to  be  absolutely  incom- 
municable either  to  other  cattle  or  to  persons  consuming  their 
meat  Bnd  milk;  and 

Whereas,  The  same  farmers  are  nevertheless  required  to  pay 
their  taxes,  even  though  their  ability  to  do  so  —  and  in  some 
cases  their  means  of  livincr  —  may  have  been  destroved  or  seriouslv 

€>  •  •  • 

impaired  by  the  loss  of  their  cattle; 

Therefore  he  It  resolved.  That  the  Xew  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  respectfully  but  very  earnestly  memorialize  the  honorable 
legislature  to  appropriate,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity  in  the 
present  session,  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  all  approved  claims 
of  this  character,  the  payment  of  which  is  now  delayed  by  the  lack 
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of  an  appropriatioti,  and  also  audi  amount,  to  be  estimated  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  as  may  reasonably  be  considered 
sufficient  to  meet  promptly  all  future  obligations  of  the  state,  of 
the  character  referred  to,  until  the  next  legislature  shall  be  able 
to  act  in  the  matter. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  Governor  of  the  state  and  to  each  member 
of  the  Finance  Conmiittee  and  Conunittee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
senate,  and  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  assembly. 

I  move  its  adoption. 
Carried. 

Whereas,  The  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  for  years 
has  discussed  and  advocated  better  marketing  methods  and  facili- 
ties for  farm  products  and  food  stuffs,  and 

Whereas,  The  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  has 
been  created  largely  through  the  influence  of  this  society,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  establishing  ways  and  means  whereby 
producers  may  get  more  for  their  products  and  consumers  may 
pay  less  for  their  food  stuffs,  by  saving  unnecessary  commissions, 
charges  and  handling,  and  by  eliminating  waste  and  speculation, 
which  have  been  and  now  are  highly  detrimental  to  both  producers 
and  consumers; 

Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  the  New  York  Agricultural 
Society  in  annual  meeting  assembled,  in  Albany,  this  twentieth 
day  of  January,  1915,  records  its  unqualified  approval  of  the 
establishment  of  the  State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  and 
recommends  that  the  state  support  and  aid  by  liberal  appropria- 
tions and  cooperation,  in  every  way  possible,  the  fullest  develop- 
ment of  the  highly  important  functions  of  the  Foods  and  Markets 
Department. 

I  move  its  adoption. 

Carried. 

Whereas,  It  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  state  that  transportation  companies  furnish  satis- 
factory train  service,  shipping  facilities  and  the  improvements  re- 
quired by  the  development  of  agriculture,  and 
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Whkkeas,  Kftilroad  companies  are  serioiialy  prevented  i 
doing  this  when  compelled  to  make  large  expenditures  for  r 
labor  than  is  necessary  in  train  operation ; 

Therefore  he  it  resolved.  That  the  New  York  State  Agricwit 
Society  request  of  the  legislature  and  Governor  of  New  1 
State  the  enactment  into  law  of  Assembly  Bill  No.  214,  w 
amends  the  present  so-called  "  fnll  crew  "  law  and  anthorizes 
Public  Service  Commission  of  New  York  State  to  decide  all  t 
tions  arising  as  to  the  luiraber  of  men  required  for  the  safe 
efficient  operation  of  railroad  trains  within  the  state, 

ASSKMBLY  BlLI.  No.  214 

"An  Act  to  amend  the  public  iervice  conimiBtions  law,  in  relation  to 
ferring  on  the  Public  Service  CoinraiaHions  jurisdiction  with  respect  ti 
number  of  men  conatituttng  crews  on  trains,  and  repealing  section  54-a  c 
railroad  law,  relating  to  Kiich  crews. 

Section  1.  Subdivision  2  of  section  40  of  chapter  480  of  the  laws  of 
entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  public  service  commissions,  constituting 
ter  48  of  the  conuoiidated  laws,"  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows. 

2.  Whenever  th'^  commission  shall  he  of  opinion,  after  a  hearing,  had 
its  own  motion  or  iipun  complaint,  that  the  regulations,  practices,  equipi 
appliances,  or  service  of  any  such  common  carrier,  railroad  corporati< 
street  railroad  corporation  in  respect  to  transportation  of  i)er«ons  or 
erty  within  the  state  are  unjust,  unreasonable,  unsafe,  improper  or  i 
quate,  or  that  the  number  of  men  conatituling  the  crtnc  of  any  train,  fr 
or  passenger,  of  any  railroad  corporatimi  v>iihin  the  stale  is  insn/pciei 
inadeqtiale  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of  ike  service  furnished  by  such  I 
the  commission  shall  determine  the  just,  reasonable,  safe,  adequate 
proper  regulations,  practices,  equipment,  appliances  and  service  thereaft 
be  in  force,  to  be  observed  and  to  be  used  in  such  transportation  of  pe 
and  property,  and  the  sufficient  and  adequate  number  of  men  to  be  emp 
upon  any  such  train,  and  so  llx  and  prescribe  the  same  by  order  to  be  s 
upon  every  common  carrier,  railroad  corporation  and  street  railroad  cor 
tion  to  be  bound  thereby; 
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S  2.  Section  54a  of  chapter  481  of  the  laws  of  1810,  entitled  "An  a 
relation  to  railroads,  constituting  chapter  49  of  the  consolidated  laws 
added  by  chapter  146  of  the  laws  of  1013.  is  hereby  repealed. 

g  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately." 

We  move  its  ad^^tion. 
Carried. 
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It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  a  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced or  is  about  to  be  introduced  to  limit  the  length  of  trains 
which  the  railroad  company  may  put  into  operation,  and  in  antici- 
pation of  that, 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  are  opposed  to  any  legislation  limiting 
the  length  of  freight  trains  or  regarding  any  subject  concerning 
which  the  Public  Service  Commissions  has  authority  to  act,  or  over 
which  it  has  power  to  exercise  its  jurisdiction. 

I  move  its  adoption. 
Carried. 

Whereas,  There  is  at  present  no  law  in  Xew  York  State  re- 
stricting the  use  for  breeding  purposes  of  scrub  and  unsound 
stallions. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  this  society  recommend  the  passage  of  a 
compulsory  registration  law,  similar  to  those  now  in  force  in  some 
twenty  other  states,  which  requires  the  inspection  and  registra- 
tion of  all  stallions  offered  for  public  service. 

1  move  its  adoption. 

Carried. 

Meeting  adjourned. 


LIFE  MEMBERS 

During  the  past  year  the  secretary  has  written  to  all  life  members  whose 
names  appear  on  previous  records  for  several  years  past,  in  order  to  make  a 
correct  list  of  all  those  now  living.  The  following  list  was  tabulated  from 
answers  received,  those  marked  with  the  asterisk  (  )  having  become  members 
since  1900. 

A  Barrett,  James  R.,  Cazenovia. 

Barrus,  E.  R.,  117  Peck  Ave.,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Barry,  Thos.  G.,  2  Rector  St.,  New 
York. 

Barry,  Wm.  C,  706  Mt.  Hope  Ave., 
Rochester. 

Batten,  Geo.,  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New 

York. 
•Beard,  Robert  U.,  Cortland. 

Beckwith,  Dwight  S.,  Albion. 

Belden,    Alvin   J.,    621    W.   Genesee 
St.,  Syracuse. 

Belden,  James  Mead,   618  W.  Gen- 
esee St.,  Syracuse. 

Beley,  Fred,  700  Wolf  St.,  Syracuse. 

Bell,  David  K.,  R.  6,  Rochester. 

Benedict,  Thos.  E.,  Napanoch. 

Benham,  E.  M.,  R.  2,  Canandaigua. 

Benham,   Murray,   R.   2,   Canandai- 
gua. 

Best,  Wm.,  Ogdensburg. 

Betts,  S.  T.,  332  S.  Salina  St.,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Bibbins,  J.  W.,  Wcedsport. 

Bicknell,  J.  Y.,  314  Vcrmon  St.,  Buf- 
falo 

Bigelow,  Otia  M.,  Baldwinsville. 

Bill,  James  R.,  Ogdensburg. 

Billington,    B.    II.,    Bastable    Block, 
Syracuse. 

Birge,  James  C,  Ogdensburg. 

Bisdell,  Edward  L.,  Baldwinsville. 

Black,   J.   W.,    136  No.   Salina   St., 
Syracuse. 

Blessing,  Fred  S.,  Slingerlands. 

Blodgett,  F.  H.,  308  So.  Clinton  St., 
Syracuse. 

Blunk,  A.  E.,  Nampa,  Idaho. 

Bogue,  Nelson,  R.  2,  Batavia. 

Bondy,     Jos.,     112     Waver  ly     Ave., 
Syracuse. 

Bonta,  F.  M.,  514  James  St.,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Boshart,  C.  Fred,  Lowville. 

Bowditch,  Edward,  Albany. 

Boyington,  H.  H.,   1501  No.  Salina 
St.,  Syracuse. 

Bradley,  Chris.  C,  432  No.  Franklin 
St.,  Syracuse. 

Brainard,  C.  G.,  Watorville. 

Brandow,  Augustus  S.,  Albanv. 

Brayton,   \W,   E.,    1117    W.    Fayette 
»St.,  Syracuse. 


Abell,  Flavel  L.,  Phoenix. 
Acker,  Milo  M.,  Hornell. 
Akin,  Elwood  S.,  Glens  Falls. 
Aldridge,  A.  E.,  £.  Washington  St., 

Svracuse. 
Alexander,  W.  A.,  Union  Springs. 
•Allen,  Frederick  H.,  Pelham  Manor, 

New  York. 
•Allen,  George  W.  H.,  640  Park  Ave., 

New  York. 
Allen,  Gorton  W.,  Auburn. 
Allen,  Irving  W.,  East  Syracuse. 
•Allifl,  Clark,  Medina. 
Amos,  Jacob,  Syracuse. 
•Anderson,  John  B.,  Geneva. 
Andrews,  Chas.  D.,  Camillus. 
Andrews,    Prank    H.,    206    Emerson 

Ave.,  Svracuse. 
Andrews,  James  M..  Warner. 
Andrews,  T.  E.,  Camillus. 
Andrews,  W.   R.,    1818   W.   Genesee 

St.,  Syracuse. 
Appleton,    FVancis    H.,    251     Marl- 
borough St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Armstrong,  C.  M..  Homer. 
Arnold,    Wm.    A.,   603   Irving    Ave., 

Syracuse. 
Atherton,  Edw.  D.,  1109  Avery  Ave., 

Syracuse. 
•Atwater,    C.    G.,    17    Battery    Place, 

New  York. 
Auer,   Michael,    210    E.    Castle   St., 

Syracuse. 
Averill,  Chas.  S.,  Syracuse. 

B 

Babcock,  Hiram  W\,  Auburn. 

Backus,  Rufus  N.,  Syracuse. 

Bailey,  L.  H.,  Ithaca. 

Bain,  Alonzo,  Kennedy. 

Baker,   Fisher   A.,   Yonkers. 

Ball,   Calvin   S.,   200  Delaware  St, 

Syracuse. 
Banning,  Walter  E.,  1001  E.  Fayette 

fit.,  Syracuse. 
Barber,  James  J.,  Syracuse. 
Barclay,  Robert  C,  299  Broadway, 

New  York. 
Barlow,  A.  G.,  Medina. 
Barnabas,  Rev.  Bro.,  Utica. 
Barnes,  Geo.  M.,  414  W.  Onondaga 

St.,  Syracuse. 
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Breed,  Eugene,  Memphis. 

Breese,  Wellington  E.,  Trenton,  N.  J 

Brewster,  S.  Edward,  Rochester. 

Briggs,  E.  W.,  Medina. 

Brill,  G.  D.,  Bedford  Hills. 

Brisbin,  C.  S.,  Schuylerville. 

Brodie,  Wm.  A.,  Geneseo. 

Brower,  F.  C,   317   E.  Genesee  St., 

Syracuse 
Brown,  A.  E.,  Syracuse. 
Brown,  Aimer  J.,  942  Oakland  Ave., 

Toledo,  0. 
Brown,  Charles  J.,  Rochester. 
Brown,  J.  Emery,  Oneida. 
Browne,  Jesse,  Jr.,  Jamaica. 
Buchanan,  Chas.  J.,  79  Chapel  St., 

Albany. 
Budd,  S.  Emory,  Newark. 
Burden,  I.  Townsend,  65  E.  78th  St., 

New  York. 
Burkett,  C.  W.,  Box  319,  New  York. 
Burn,    M.    T.,    Tilsonburg,    Ontario, 

Canada. 
Burrill,  1. .  L.,  VVeedsport. 
Butler,  P:.  K.,  806  W.  Genesee  St., 

Syracuse. 
Button,  R.  D.,  Canastota. 


Cady,  John  E.,  335  W.  28th  St.,  New 

York. 
Campbell,    Alex.,    802    Fulton    St., 

Brooklyn. 
Campbell,  David,  Syracuse. 
Campbell,  John  S.,  Utiea. 
Carl,  Ira,  23  E.  Genesee  St.,  Auburn. 
Carter,  Geo.  F.,  1240  No.  Salina  St., 

East  Syracuse. 
Carter,   John   S.,   5553   Drexel  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Case,  Henry  J.,  Auburn. 
Catchpole,   E.  W.,  North  Rose. 
Chadderton,  Isaac,  VVeetlsport. 
Chamberlain,     Olcott     A.,     Richfield 

Springs. 
Chandler,  Harvey    G.,    ()gdensl)urg. 
Chandler,  Webster  L.,   Ogdensburg. 
Chapman,  Clark  E.,  Freeville. 
Chapman,    E.    H.,    17    W.    42d    St., 

New  York. 
•Charles,  II.  II.,  23  E.  26th  St.,  New 

York. 
CliarK«,  Ricliard  S.,  Belmont. 
Chase,    Col.    A.    C,    Comstock   Ave., 

Syracuse. 
Chase,  A.  S.,  Baldwinsville. 
Chase,    Carleton     A.,     201     Prosp(»ct 

Ave.,  Svracuse. 
Chase,  R.  C,  Geneva. 
Olieney,  Walter  W.,   Maiilius. 
Clancy,   J.    ]{.,    819   W.   Genesee   St., 

Svracuse. 


Claris,  Dr.  John  T.,  Buffalo. 

Clark,  B.  Wheaton.  Lockport 

Clark,  J.  Elmer,  1844  So.  Salina  St, 
Syracuse. 

Coats,  H.  P.,  Saranac  Lake 

Coakley,  Daniel,  Solvav. 

Coe,  R.  E.,  Kirkville. 

Cogswell,  Ledyard,  Albany. 

Cogswell,  P.  J.,  R.  6,  Rochester. 

Cole,  Chas.  C,  Jordan. 

Converse,  Frank  A.,  Buffalo. 

Converse,  George  H.,  Woodville. 

Cook,  Elisha,  Poplar  Ridge. 

Cook,  II.   E.,  Canton. 

Cook,  Herbert  J.,  South  Granby. 

Cook,  Sidney  II.,  Camillus. 

Cooke,    Roland    C,    2818   State  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cooley,  A.  H.,  Little  Britain. 

Coolidge,  Chas.,  Clifton  Springs. 

Coonley,  Irving,  Cicero. 

Cooper,  H.  A.,  Wolcott. 

Cooper,  James  F.,  Albany. 

Corbett,  L.  C,  Department  oi  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C. 

Cornell,  Chas.  Ezra,  Ithaca. 

Cornell,     Charles     P.,     15    CUnton 
Block,  Syracuse. 

Cotton,  Geo.  G.,  Camillus. 

Cox,  Wm.  B.,  Plainville. 

("ramer,  Olin,  Baldwinsville. 

Crandall,  Wm.  DeLos,  West  Edmea- 
ton. 

Crandall,  Wm.  G.,  Homer. 

Craw^ford,  A.  II.,  Liverpool. 

Cronin,  Mrs.  Annie  B.,  Syracuse. 

Crosman,  Chas.   W.,  Rochester. 

Grossman,  II.  D.,  Weedsport. 

Cullinan,  P.  W.,  333  W.  Third  iSl., 
Oswego. 

Curry,  Edmund  J.,  28  E.  95th  {>t., 

Curtis,  Edward  F.,  123  W.  Onondaga 
St.,  East  Syracuse. 


Daboll,  Chas.  E.,  Memphis. 

Daniels,  Wm  H.,  Ogdensburg. 

Darrow,  M.  C,  Solvav. 
♦Davis,  Boothe  C.,  Alfred. 
*Davis,  Dr.  Chas.  E.,  Albany. 

Davison,  G.  Howard,  Millbrook. 

Dawlev,  F.  E.,  Favettevillc. 

DeGraff,  Alfred,   Fonda. 

Denniston,    Augustus,  '  Washington- 
ville. 

Dewey,  C.  D.,  Niagara  Falls. 

Dickinson,  Austin   R.,  720  W.  Cn-ne 
see  St.,  Svracuse. 

Dillon,  John  J.,  409  Pearl  St.  N>w 
York. 

Dolbear,  F.  II..  Fulton. 

Dolbear,  Martin  E.,  Fulton. 
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Donnelly,  P.  11..  ('iizotioviii. 
Doolittle,  L.  F.,  Ouaqiiuga. 
Dure  lies  ter,    Uobcrt  K.,    Ill    Cayuga 

St.,  ISyracuso. 
Downer,  Kzra,  Drewerton. 
Downs,  Arthur  L.,  Mattituck. 
Duffy,  Hugh,  Cortland. 
Dunn,  Thomas,  Syracus**. 
Dunning,  David  M.,  Auburn. 
Dunning,  \Vm.  D..  321)  \V.  Water  St., 

Syracuse. 
l>urant,  Edw.  A.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Durston,  J.  F.,  505  VV.  Genesee  St., 

Syracuse. 
Dusenbury,  E.  G.,  Portville. 
Dutcher,  -J.  Gerow,  Pawling. 
Dyer,  Marshall   R.,  Syracuse. 

E 

Earle,  C.  P.,  Gouverneur. 

Earll,  J.  Horatio,  Skaneateles. 

Eastman,  A.  R.,  Waterville. 

Ebeling,  F.  H.,  Gouverneur. 

Eckenbergcr,  Hanian,  1040  Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.,  Elmira. 

Ecker,  George  D.,  1507  Milton  Ave., 
Solvay. 

Edwards,  Ira,  Hollev. 

Ellis,  Earl  E.,  Camillus. 

Ely,   L.   D.,   Rochester. 

Everson,  Chas.  B.,  Syracuse. 

Everts,  C,  Gato. 


Fage,  Wm.  C,  Syracuse. 

Fairchild,  George  W.,   Liverpool. 

Fairchild,  Herman,   Liverpool. 

Fairchild,  Merritt  B.,  1500  No.  Sa- 
lina  St.,  Syracuse. 

Fairchild,  Ransom,  Liverpool. 

Farrington,  Barney,  1118  E.  Rail- 
road St.,  Syracuse. 

I'larrington,  Harvey,  485  Xo.  Broad- 
way, Yonkers. 

Fay,  Ernest  A.,  Potsdam. 

Kenton,   H.  N.,  Morloy. 

Ferris,  Chas.  C.,  Syracuse. 

Ferris,  Hon.  T.  HaVvey,  Utica. 

Findlav,  James  A.  D.  S.,  Salisburv 
Mills. 

Fisher,  Conrad  J.,  Minoa. 

Fisher,  John  C,  Madrid. 

Fiske,  Chas.  H.,  East  Syracuse. 

Fitzgerald,  Lawrence  J.,  Auburn. 

Flinn,  G.  D.,  I'nion  Springs. 

Forey,  John  H.,  133  Wood  ave., 
Syracuse. 

Forrester,  W.  E.,  Hammond. 

Forsyth,  James,  Owego. 

Foster,  Isaac  IT.,  Baldwinsville. 

Fox.  P.  W.,  Canton. 

Foxton,  H.  C,  Syracuse,  R.  4. 


*F 


Frank,    Natiian,    64    (Jreen    St.,   Og- 
densburg. 

Frazer,    Frederick,    (K)3    James    St., 
Syracuse. 

Frey,  Wm.  F.,  1025  Lodi  St.,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Fugett,  J.  M.,  Waterloo. 

Fullerton,  H.  B.,  Medford. 
*Fullerton,  Edith  L.,  Medford. 


Gardiner,  E.  V.  R.,  Pine  Island. 

(tardner,  A.  L.,  Gunston,  Va. 

(lates,  A.  R.,  Liverpool. 

Gates,  Francis  H.,  Chittenango. 

Gates,  John  W.,  C'hittenango. 

(iel>alh',   Isidore   H.,   San    Francisco, 
Cal. 

Gere,  Irving  X.,  535  Oak  St.,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Gere,    Wm.    A.,    1407    Milton    Ave., 
Syracuse. 

Gibbs,  Chas.  M.,  320  W.  l^Xv^^tte  St., 
Syracuse. 

Gibbs,  Chas.  M.,  Syracuse. 

Giddings,  F.  X.,  Baldwinsville. 

(iilbert,  James  M.,  905  Walnut  Ave., 
Syracuse. 
•Gillette,  E.  C.,  Penn  Yan. 

(fillett,  Harris,  Unadilla. 

(Jodfrey,  Frank  X.,  Olean. 

Gorham,  Wm.  B.,  Camillus. 

Crould,  James  F.,  Warner. 

Grace,  Thos.  J.,  863   Emerson  Ave., 
Syracuse. 

Gray,  Wm.  H.,  Syracuse. 

Green,  Charles  A.,'  25  Highland  Ave., 
Rochester. 

Green,  Willis  H.,  Belleville. 

Greene,  J.  F.,  Water  ford. 

Gregory,    George    F.,    Dummerston, 
Vt. 

Groat,  John  A.,  Castleton. 

(iroesbeck,  E.  A.,  313  State  St.,  Al- 
bany. 

Guthrie,  Edward  A.,  Athens. 


*fi 


H 

Haberle,  Frank  B.,  Syracuse. 
Hadden,  J.  B.,  Pulteney. 
Hall,  C.  John,  Peterboro. 
Hall,  F.  G.,  Dansville. 
Hall,  George,  Ogdensburg. 
Hall,  John  B.,  Canandaigua. 
Hallock,  J.  H.,  Saranac  Lake. 
Hanchett,  Charles  O.,  211   W.  Fay- 
ette St.,  Syracuse. 
Hand,  Henry  M.,  Lyndonville. 
Harder,  Edward  L.,  Philmont. 
Hardy,  D.  P.,  Union  Springs. 
Hardy,  Eli  as,  Auburn. 
Harmon,  A.  B.,  Weed  sport. 
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Harmon,  John  S.,  AKhtubnla,  O. 
Haabrouck,  Lou  in,  Ogdcnsbiirg. 
Havens,  Chas.  H.,  R.  3,  Hannibal. 
Haviland,   Mrs.    VVni.    C*.,   Johnson- 

ville. 
Hawkins,  E.  T.,  302  Summit  Ave., 

Syracuse. 
Hawley,  Mrs,  Estelle  F.,  Pittaford. 
Hawley,  Geo.  W.,  Warner 
*Hayden,  \Vm.,  McDonough. 
Hayhoe,  James  H.,  1861  W.  Fayctto 

St.»  Syracuse. 
Heaton,  C.  E.,  Baldwinsville. 
Hendricks,  Francis,  Syracuse. 
Higgins,  Alfred,  Syracuse. 
Hill,  D.  Munro..  Elbridge. 
Hilton,  James,  Slingerlands. 
Hilton,  Joseph,  Slingerlands. 
Hinsdale,  Alfred  L.,  ('amillus. 
Hiscock,  Frank  H.,  Syracuse. 
Hitchcock,  C.  P.,  McGraw. 
Hoag,  Harvey,  Barker. 
Hoag,  Ira  W.,  Quaker  Hill. 
Hodges,  Frank  B.,  Syracuse. 
Hoffman,  W.  H.,  R.  4,  Syracuse. 
Holbert,  Geo.  W.,  Elmira. 
Holden,  E.  C,  McGraw. 
Holden,  H.  S.,  Syracuse. 
Holihan,   T.    E., 'llOl    Milton   Ave., 

Syracuse. 
Hope,  J.  L.,  Madison,  X.  J. 
Hopkins,  Wm.  E.,  Syracuse. 
Horton,    Loton,    177    W.    77th    St., 

New  York. 
Hotaling,  D.  B.,  Jamesville. 
Hotchkiss,  Alfred  J.,  Syracuse. 
Howe,  Edgar  D.,  Weedsport. 
Howe,  Lewis  B.,  Jordan. 
Howell,  Chas.  W.,  Riverhead. 
Howell,  Fred  B.,  Medina. 
Howlett,  Ames  W.,  Syracuse. 
•Hoyt,  Frank  D.,  Peterboro. 
Hoji;,  Lucius  B.,  233  Hamilton  St., 

Albany. 
Hubbell,  Chas.  E.,  1606  \V.  (Jenesee 

St.,  Syracuse. 
Hull,  Benjamin  F.,  620  Park   Ave., 

Syracuse. 
Humbert,  Chaa.  E.,  114  Xo.  Salina 

St.,  Svracuso. 
Humphrey,  James  R.,  Heuvelton. 
Hun,  Marcus  T.,  31  Elk  St.,  Albany. 
Hutchina,  I^wia  H.,  Fulton. 
Hyde,   Salem.   711    W.   Genesee  St., 

Syracuse. 

I 

Ingalsbo,     Grenville     M.,     Hudson 

Falls. 
Ingalsbe.  James  L.,  Glens  Falls. 
Ives,  F.  O.,  Schaghticoko. 
Ivea,  Martin   V.   B.,   P<»tsdjim. 


James,  Rosc<k»  C.,  Eagle  Bridge. 
Jaques,  H.  M.,  Lockport. 
Jaques,  Orman  S.,  Lockport. 
Jarvis,  Ira  S.,  Hartwick  Seminary. 
Jennings,  Dwight  F.,  116  \V.  WilloW 
.     St.,  Syracuse. 
Jerome,  Chas.  W.,  Pompey. 
.Terome,  J.  S.,  Camillus. 
.Tewett,  Henry  C,  East  Aurora. 
Jewett,  Josiah,  Skaneatelea. 
Johnson,  Henry,  Camillus. 
Johnson,  H.  N.,  Belleville. 
Johnson,  Hugh,  Rensselaer  Falls. 
Jones,  Allen  M.,  Camillus. 
Jones,  Herbert  A.,  Elmifa. 
Jones,  Lawrence  T.,  Syracuse. 
Jones,    Wm.    B.,    Castleton-on-Hud- 

Bon. 
Joy,   Mward,   814  W.   Genesee  St.. 

Syracuse. 
Judson,  Cyrus  Field,  Ardsley. 


Kanaley,  J.  D.,  Weedsport. 

Keeler,  Edward  Ehner,  209  \V.  Bor- 
den Ave.,  Syracuse. 

Keeler,  Wm.  H.,  Albany. 

Kellev,  Patrick,  Watervliet. 

Kellogg,  O.  U.,  Cortland. 

Kemble,  Richard   L.,  Xew  Rorhelle. 

Kenyon,  Geo.  G.,  713  Ixxli  St.,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Kenyon,  Jacob  C,  Pittston,  Pa. 

Kevand,  David,  Weedsport. 

Kieffer,  Chas.,  517  Townsend  St., 
Syracuse. 

Kincaid,  James  C.  P.,  Albany. 

Kincaid,  J.  F.,  Syracuse. 

King,  Asahel  A.,  Lafayette. 

King,  Russell  G.,  Lafayette. 

Klock,  E.  M.,  206  Lowell  Ave.,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Knapp,  A.  A.,  Preble. 

Knapp,  C.  W.,  Dewitt. 

Knapp,  E.  IL,  Fabius. 

Knickerbocker,  Geo.  H.,  Pine  Plains. 

Kosters,  C.  B.,  214  Norwood  Ave.. 
Buffalo. 

Kracke,  Fred  J.  H.,  11  Kenmorc 
Place,  Brooklyn. 


Lacey,  Henry,  Syracuse. 

Lamb,  Anthony,  712  W.  Genesee  St., 

■  Syracuse, 
liamphere,  J.  H.,  Weedsport. 
Lang.  Frank,  709  Irving  St.,   Syra- 
cuse. 
Langdon.  Chaa.  J.,  Elmira. 
Langworthy,  H.,  Hamilton. 
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Langworthy,  Irwin,  liuiiiiltoii. 

Lansing,  J.  Town«end,  Albany. 

Lamed,    Gleo.    C,    400    Park    Ave., 
Syracuse. 

Larwood,  Thos.  W.,  Albany. 

Lattemer,  Nicholas,  Syracuse. 

Lattin,  Frank  H.,  Albion. 
*Lauman,  G.  N.,  Ithaca. 

Lawrence,  F.  M.,  Bayside. 

Lent,  L.,  Staatsburg. 

Leonard,  Daniel,  Albany. 

Levy,  John  P.,  Lyndonville. 

Lewis,  A.   F.,  712  James  St.,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Lewis,  C.  Whitney,  702  Irving  Ave., 
Syracuse. 

Lewis,  John  G.,  Frankfort. 

I^wis,  Oscar  J.,  Castleton. 

Uwis,  Otis  S.,  1721  W.  Genesee  St., 
Syracuse. 

Leyden,   Hart  C,   1002  W.  Genesee 
St.,  Syracuse. 

Lllommedieu,  Wallace,  Medina. 

Lincoln,  O.  M.,  Newark. 

Listman,  Chas.,  611  James  St.,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Little,  Chas.  W.,  Albany. 

Livingston,  John  llenrv,  Tivoli. 

Ixjftie,  Henry,  1620  So.  Salina  St., 
Svracuse. 

Long,  E.  B.,  White  Plains. 

Loos,    Conrad,    701    Townsend    St., 
Syracuse. 

Lormore,  Wm.  J.,  ^mira. 

Though,  George,  Hartwiok. 

Ludwig,      Charles,      1123     Bellevue 
Ave.,  Syraucse. 

Lupton.  J.  M.,  Mattituck. 

Lyon,  Henry,  317  Kirk  Bldg.,  Syra- 
cuse. 

M 

Macomb,  John  N.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
McCarthy,  Dennis,  Cazenovia. 
McCarthv,  M.  J.,  Svracuse. 
McChesney,  Albert's.,   110  Walnut 

St.,  Syracuse. 
McC^racken,  H.  J.,  Camillas. 
McFarran,  James  A.,  Cherry  V^alley, 
McGowan,  Chas.  O.,  Elbridge. 
McHarg,  John  W.,  Albany. 
McLaurv,  Chas.  D.,  Portlandville. 
McNish"  Chas.  W.,  Ovid. 
Mager,  Geo.  J.,  Cortland. 
Makyes,  Albert  C,  R.  2,  Syracuse. 
Makyes,  £.  L.,  R.  2,  Syracuse. 
Mallory,  Jared,  Mallory. 
Manning,  James  H.,  409  State  St., 

Albany. 
Markham,  William  G.,  Avon. 
Marks,  Frank,  Clifton  Springs. 
Martin,  L.  King,  Ogdensbnrg. 
Mar\'in,  Eugene  S.,  Warner. 


Marvin,  (ieo.  W.,  Warner. 

Mason,  L.  C,  608  Turtle  St.,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Mattison,  C.  E.,  Jacksonville. 
•Maxwell,  Henry  T.,  Geneva. 

Maxwell,  W.  T.,  East  Syracuse. 

Meade,  Fred  I.,  Medina. 
*Mellen,  Chas.  R.,  Geneva. 

Merchant,  Abel,  Nassau. 

Merrick,  Asa  L.,  Syracuse. 

Merriman,  Chas.  A.,  Ogdensburg. 

Merriman,  Fred  J.,  Madrid. 

Merritt,  Edwin  A.,  Potsdam. 

Mertens,  J.  M.,  Solvay. 

Miles,  Ira  C,  Eldorado. 
*  Miller,  Basil  D.,  Peterboro. 

Miller,  Gerritt  S.,  Peterboro. 

Mills,  C.  S.,  Baldwinsville. 

Mills,  J.  Newton,  Weedsport. 

Mitchell,  E.  D.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Moore,  Dr.  Edward,  Albany. 

Moore,    Frank    M.,    Midland    Ave., 
Syracuse. 

Morris,  E.  B.,  Ogdensburg. 

Morton,  Hon.  Levi  P.,  Rhinecliir. 

Mortz,  M.  C,  Mohawk. 

Moser,  C.  P.,  Syracuse. 

Moyer,  Burt  W.,  Syracuse. 

Moyer,  H.  A.,  Syracuse. 

Munro,  David  H.,  Camillus. 

Munro,  Isaac  H.,  813  W.  (Jenesee  St., 
Syracuse. 

Munro,  John  C,  Camillus. 

Munro,  John  S.,  Camillus. 

Myers,  Michael  D..  1814  W.  Fayette 
St.,  Syracuse. 

N 

Nash,  John  M.  L.,  63  Wall  St.,  New 

York. 
Xeal,  Wm.  H.,  SvracuHe. 
Nearing,  G.  Wells,  203  Kellogg  St., 

Svracuse. 
Newcomb,  M.  W.,  Liverpool. 
Newell,  Edgar  A.,  Ogdensburg. 
Newell,  Geo.  A.,  Medina. 
Newton,  Wra.,  Henrietta. 
Newton,  W.  IL,  Cortland. 
Nichols,  E.  E.,  Marcellus. 
Nichols,  Oliver,  S.  Onondaga. 
Norton,  John  T.,  Albany. 
Nott,  J.  V.  Henry,  Flushing. 
Nottingham,  H.  B.,  Chittenan^o. 
Nutting,  L.  A.,  Syracuse. 


Ogden,  Geo.  B..  So.  William  St.,  New 

York. 
O'llara,  M.  J..  Camillus. 
Ohnstoad.  Will   H.,   1024  So.  Salina 

St.,  Svracuse. 
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Oliicy,  I'etiT  H.,  08  W  Hliaui  St.,  Xi-w 
York. 

Oniiisliiii,  JuiiicM,  I'ltliH. 

Oil-,  KiitH-n,  Df^'eyxtur. 

Uiibiiriic,  TliiRi.  M.,  Aiiburu. 

OuUinie,  Will.  Ji.,  Vi.-tur. 
•Osborne,    \\"m.    lliurth,    71    Broad- 
way, New  York. 

OHtiander,  liouier   A.,   tSyracuse. 


Page,  Levi  A.,  Seiicca  ChbIIc, 
Paine,  Fred  B.,  ISuutli  Granby. 
i'almer,  A.  W'.,  UOo  University  Ave., 

Palmer,  Geo.  V.,  Syracuse. 
Palmer,  Janien  R.,  Weedsport. 
'  Parker,  Aniasu  .1.,  Alban}'. 
Parker,  Myruii  L.,  .MediiiA, 
Parka,  E.  A.,  Albany. 
ParBona,  Chaa.   II.,   lOM   E.   Adams 

St.,  Syracuse. 
ParBonB,  Frank  Af.,  U'eedsport. 
Parson B,  RuBeell  D.,  Fulton. 
ParaoiiB,  Willin  A.,  (Jamillus. 
Patrick,  W.  C.,  JameHtown. 
Pattertion,  Calvin  J.,  CaniilluB. 
Pattuu,  David  H.,  Albany. 
•PearHun,  Kaymund  A,,  AmeB,   Iowa. 
Pearwin,    K,    li.,    484    Walnut    St., 


Peer,  Frank  S.,  Itbaca. 

Pellew,   Henry    E.,    1637    MaesHchu- 

eetts  Ave.,  Washington,  U,  C. 
Pendergast,  H.  C,  FliueniK. 
Penfold,   Edmund,  Jr.,    10  E.   40th 

St.,  New  York. 
Perk  in  a,    Frederick    E.,    Providence, 

R.  I. 
PerkinB,  J.    V.,    104   Seymour   St., 

Syracuse. 
PhariB,  Henry,  Syracuse. 
Phelpa,  ChaH.  S.,  Homer. 
PhilQpa,   MarcuB   H.,  HulburtoD. 
Pieraon,  M.  F„  Stanley. 
Plain,  ThomHB,  Olcutt. 
Pollock,  Wm,  J.,  Stanley. 
Poole,  Theo.  L.,  Jr.,  Dewitt. 
•Porter,  ChaB.  G.,  Albion. 
Porter,  Peter  A.,  Niagara  Falls. 
Portpr,  W.  W.,  1717  \V.  (lenesee  St., 

Syracuse. 
Powell,   Edgar  A.,   805  W.   (ieneaee 

St.,  Syracuse. 
Powell,  Geo.  T.,  Ghent 
Prentice,   Wm.    P.,   9   W.    16th   St., 

New  York. 
Price,  Geo.  H.,  Albany. 
Pro<-tor,  Thos.  R.,  Utiea. 
Priivn,  Riibert  t'.,  Albany. 
Puffer.  C.  C.  Avon. 
l'ut/ij.'1-r.  l*ii!->r.  S.ilv.iy. 


RamsdeU. 

Syrac 
Redfield, 
held,  Jfti 
Remingtc 

,  Homer  S.,  Newbur] 
Geo.   F.,    1310   Sprin 

Frank  B.,  Batavia. 

nes  R.,  Elmira. 

.n,  Clarence  D.,  Aubi: 

Rhodes,  J.   Irving,  Scarsdale. 
Rice,  James  E.,  llhaca. 
Rich,  Adelbert  P.,  Cato. 
Kicluirds,  C.  O..  Solvay. 
Richardson,  Harvev  W.,  Caaa 

Fla. 
Richardson,  S.  Brown,  Lowvil 
Rives,  R.  W.,  319  Fifth  Ave 

York. 
hobacher,    Mrs.    Casaie    W., 

Roberts,  Prof.  I.  P.,  Palo  Alt 
Roberts,  John  T.,  Syracuse. 
Robertson,    A.    K.,    4    Ralph 

Brooklyn. 
Robinson,  Henry  J.,  54  E.  66 

New  York. 
Robinson,  John  A.,  Elmira. 
Robinson,   Lewis  T.,   30Q  Ha 

St.,  Syracuse. 
Rogers,  Irving  P.,  Manlius. 
Rogers,  Julius  E.,  Binghamto: 
'Roosevelt,   Hon.   Franklin   D. 
Pary. 
Roosevelt,    Col.     Heodore, 

Bay. 
Rose,  J.  Irving,  Scarsdale. 
*Rou-e,  Anson  H.,  Feura  Bush 
Royre,  Chas.  H.,  Ithaca. 
Rupert,  P.  G.,  Seneca. 
Rupert,  W.  T.,  Seneca. 
Russell,     Chas.     U.,     Wash 

N.  H. 
Russell,  Henry,  3  Englewood 
Albany. 


Sackett,  C.  C,  Canandaigua. 
Sadler,  Russell  Z.,  Svracuse. 
•Sanger,  Wm.  Cary,  88  Wall  H 
York. 
Sard,  Grange,  Albany. 
Saul.  Chas.  F.,  Syracuse. 
Scatcherd,  John  N.,  Buffalo. 
Schraub,  Fred  C.,  Lowville. 
.^<'huyler,  Philip  D..  Camilla 
Sihuvler,   P.  .1..  Camithis. 
Sihivarz.  Adolph  !1,.  800  W. 
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Scott,  Harry  M.,  Medina. 
Scoville,  J.  V.  H.,  New  Hartford. 
Seeber,  Eli  J.,  Adams, 
beeley,  James,  Geneva. 
Seeley,  R.  F.,  Waterloo. 
Sessions,  F.  W.,  Utica. 
Settle,  DeForest,  Syracuse. 
Seward,  Wm.  H.,  Auburn. 
Seymour,  Jay  M.,  Westmoreland. 
Shafer,  W.  A.,  Oneonta. 
Sharp,  Ira,  Lowville. 
Sharra,  R.  M.,  Oswego. 
Shea,  Dennis  E.,  211  Erie  St.,  Syra- 
cuse. 
Shea,  James  R.,  Baldwinsville. 
Sheldon,  James,  170  Broadway,  New 

York. 
Sheldon,  J.  Smith,  Weedsport. 
Sherwood,  Chas.  £.,  Camillus. 
Sherwood,  Jos.  M.,  Syracuse. 
Signor,  Isaac  S.,  Albion. 
Simpson,    Wm.,    960    Bryant    Ave., 

New  York. 
Sisson,  Geo.  W.,  Jr.,  Potsdam. 
Slack',  Michael,  Medina. 
Smead,  Dr.  C.  D.,  Hector. 
Smith,  A.  £.,  Camillus. 
Smith,  Chas.,  Baldwinsville. 
*Smith,  Datus  C,  Kinderhook. 
Smith,  E.  E.,  Syracuse. 
Smith,  Enos,  Plainville. 
Smith,  Frederick  W.,  Syracuse, 
hmith,  Geo.  A.,  Geneva. 
Smith  Grove  B.,  Memphis. 
Smith,  Goldsboro  C,  Auburn. 
Smith,  H.  Cordenia,  1414  E.  Genesee 

St.,  Syracuse. 
Smith,  H.  S.,  East  Syracuse. 
Smith,  J.  Wm.,  1615  W.  Genesee  St., 

Svracuse. 
Smith,  Martin  H.,  Geneva. 
Smith,  Miles,  Baldwinsville. 
Smith,  Miles  Homer,  Baldwinsville. 
Smith,  Stephen,  Moimtainville. 
Smith,  WUbert.  L.,  622  W.  Onondaga 

St.,  Syracuse. 
Smith,    Wing    R.,    611    Park    Ave., 

Svracuse. 
Smithers,    Norman    E.    F.,   Ogdens- 

burg. 
Smylie,  Frank  W.,  1102  S.  32d  St., 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Smyth,  W.  A.,  Owego. 
Snow,  Chas.  W.,  214  So.  Warren  St., 

Syracuse. 
Snyder,  Chas.,  Heuvelton. 
Souci,    Geo.    0.,   Boylston     Center, 

Mass. 
Soule,  F.  €.,  500  W.  Onondaga  St., 

Syracuse. 
Spencer,  H.  J.,  Corey,  Pa. 
Spencer,  Nelson  S.,  27  William  St., 

New  York. 
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Spratt,  Thos.,  Ogdensburg. 
Spring,  Frank  D.,  Dayton,  Fla. 
Steams,  Geo.  T.,  Palmyra. 
Steele,   Fred   W.,    319   Willow    St., 

Lockport. 
Steele,  Walter  E.,  319  Willow  St., 

Lockport. 
*Stetson,   Francis   Lynde,    15   Broad 

St.,  New  York. 
Stevens,  Frederick  C,  Attica. 
Stevens,  Henry  J.,  205  Hopper  St., 

Syracuse. 
Stevens,  Le  Roy  W.,  69  W.  Wash- 
ington St.,  Chicago,  111. 
•Stevens,  Ralph  J.,  Liverpool. 
Stevens,  Ward  W.,  Liverpool. 
*Stewart,  Samuel  L.,  Newburg. 
Stinard,  Alfred  F.,  Phoenix. 
Stone,    Chas.    L.,    815    James    St., 

Syracuse. 
Stone,  Horace  G.,  Syracuse. 
Stratt,  F.  C,  96  Nassau  St.,  New 

York. 
Sweet,  Albert  L.,  Medina. 
Sweet,  John  E.,  Syracuse. 


Tabor,  Ernest  G.,  Meridian. 
Talbott,  James  H.,  421  Irving  Ave., 

Syracuse. 
Talcott,  Geo.  M.,  Skaneateles. 
Tallmadge,  Samuel,  542  Warren  St., 

Hudson. 
Taylor,  Abram,  Middleport. 
Taylor,  Norman  G.,  Weedaport. 
Taylor,  Town  send  E.,  Syracuse. 
*Ten  Broeck,  Wessel,  Hudson. 
Tenney,  Mrs.  Ellen  L.,  Albany. 
Thacher,  Geo.  H.,  Albany. 
Thalheimer,    Gates,    203    E.    Water 

St.,  Syracuse. 
Thatcher,  Jerry  B.,  West  Danby. 
Thayer,  Chas.  L.,  Lyndonville. 
Thayer,  Chas.  I.,  Cooperstown. 
Thomas,   W.   H.,    118   Ruskin   Ave., 

Syracuse. 
Thorne,  Jonathan,  19  Cedar  St.,  New 

York. 
Thorne,  Oakleigh,  Millbrook. 
Thome,  Samuel,  19  Cedar  St.,  New 

York. 
Tilley,  Edwin  H.,  Memphis. 
Tillinghast,  A.  O..  West  Valley. 
Tisdale,  W.  D.,  Cortland. 
Titus,  Seymour  N.,  Weed  sport. 
Toh,  Dr.  M.,  Bangkok,  Si  am. 
Townsley,  H.  M.,  Canton. 
Tracy,   Benjamin  F.,  2  Rector  St,, 

New  York. 
Tracy,  Chas.,  Ghent. 
Traver,  Fretl  E.,  Rhinebeck. 
Treichler,  Henry  B.,  Sanborne. 
Trowbridge,  Miles  L.,  Syracuse. 
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True,   R.   B.,    1100    E.   Genesee   St., 
Syracuse. 

Tryon,  Howard,  Auburn. 

Tryon,  Oscar,  Aubuni. 

Tubbs,  A.  ^J.,  Maple  View. 

Tucker,  Gilbert  M.,  Albany. 
•Tuckerman,  Lucius  C,  Milton. 

Turner,  Benjamin,  Horseheads. 
•Tuttle,  Ezra  A.,  Eastport. 

U 

Umbrecht,  Chas.,  Syracuse. 

V 

Van  Alstyne,  Edward,  Kinderhook. 
Van  Benthuysen,  Frank,  Albany. 
Van  Buren,  John  P.,  StockporL 
•Van  Cortland,  Robert  B.,  Mt.  Kisco. 
Van  Derveer,  Geo.,  Amsterdam. 
Van  Duzen,  Jonas  S.,  Horseheads. 
Van  Duyn,  Dr.  John,  318  James  St., 

Syracuse. 
Van  Home,  Abram,  Fonda. 
\an  Home,  John  S.,  142  Manhattan 

Ave.,  New  York. 
Vann,    Irving    G.,    316    James    St., 

Syracuse. 
Van  Ness,  Frank,  Baldwinsville. 
Van  Valkenburg,  John  L.,  Albany. 
Van  Wagenen,  Jared,  Lawyersville. 
Vamum,   Robert   T.,   43   Cedar   St., 

New  York. 
Vilas,  Calvin    E.,   617    Ninth   Ave., 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Von    Herff,    B.,    McCormick    Bldg., 

Chicago,  111. 
Voorhees,  Wm.  J.,  Baldwinsville. 

W 

Wadsworth,  Arthur  H.,  R.  3,  Syra- 
cuse. 

Wadsw^orth,  James  W.,  Geneseo. 
•Wadsworth,  James  W.,  Jr.,  Geneseo. 

Wadsworth,  John  H.,  Camillus. 

Wadsworth,  W.  Austin,  Geneseo. 

WagstaflF,  Alfred,  Jr.,  Babylon. 
♦Wainwright,  Hon.  Richard  T.,  Rye. 

Walker,  Wallace,  Auburn. 

Ward,  Frank  D.,  Batavia. 

Ward,  Samuel  B.,  Upper  Saranac. 

Wardwell,     Henry    Xi.,     Springfield 
Center. 

Warner,   Chas.   M.,   438   So.   Salina 
St.,  Syracuse. 

Webster,  Wm.  A.,  South  Hammond. 

Weed,  Wm.  R.,  Saratoga  Springs. 

Weir,  Henry  C,  Sugar  Loaf. 
♦Weitzer,   Bernard,    320   Van   Siclen 
Ave.,  Brooklyn. 

Welles,  Geo.  M.,  Elmira. 

Welles,  John  C,  St.  Johnland,  Kings 
Park,  L.  I. 

Wells,  Edwin  M.,  Syracuse. 

Wells,  Eugene,  Rhinebeck. 


Wells,  Harrison,  Cortland. 
Wemple,  Robert,  Utica. 
•Wende,    Frederick,    21    Park    Row, 

New  York. 
Wende,  Dr.  H.  S.,  Tonawanda. 
Westfall,  Oscar  J.,  Camillus. 
Westgate,  Clement,  Liverpool. 
Whelan,  Michael,  614  E.  Genesee  St., 

Syracuse. 
Whipple,  Watson  H.,  Medina. 
♦White,  C.  R.,  Ionia. 
White,  Horace   K.,   713   James   St., 

Syracuse. 
White,  H.  Lawrence,  Utica. 
White,  Hugh,  Utica. 
White,  W.  Pierrepbnt,  Utica. 
Whitney,  C.  P.,  Orleans. 
Whitney,  N.  Prentice,  Morley. 
Wiard,  W.  W.,  Syracuse. 
Wilber,  David  F.,  Genoa,  Italy. 
Wilbur,  Chas.  V.,  R.  3,  Syracuse. 
Wilbur,  Frank  L.,  Camillus. 
Wilcox,  Aurin,  Coming. 
Wilcox,  C.  C,  Fulton. 
Willcox,  Chas.  A.,  Camillus. 
Willetts,  Wm.  R.,  Skaneateles. 
Williams,  Chas.  F.,  Lockport. 
Williams,    H.    P.,    Highland    Park, 

Mich. 
Williams,   J.   Simpson,   306   Broad- 
way, New  York. 
Willson,  J.  C,  Canton. 
Wilson,  L.  H.,  Ogdensburg. 
Wilson,     Thaddeus    L.,    Woolworth 

Bldg.,  New  York. 
Wilson,  Hon.  Thos.  B.  HalL 
Wing,  Henry  H.,  Ithaca. 
Wing,  J.  Morgan,  22  William  St., 

New  York. 
Winter,  Mrs.  J.  C,  10  Madison  St., 

Syracuse. 
Witherhead,  G€o.  H.,  Gloversville. 
Witherhead,  J.   B.,  Morristown. 
Wolcott,  C.  E.,  Syracuse. 
Wood,  Geo.  M.,  Woodville. 
Wood,  James,  Mt.  Kisco. 
Woodward,  James  0.,  Albany. 
Woodward,  James  S.,  Lockport. 
Woodward,  J.  Milton,  Lockport. 
Wood  worth,  Amos  L.,  Phoenix. 
Worden,  Byron,  Oswego. 
Worker,  Hamlet t,  Syracuse. 
Wormuth,  Geo.  B.,  R.  4,  Syracuse. 
Wrieht,  Maryatt  M.,  Lamson. 
Wy(£of7,  Edw.  G.,  Ithaca. 


Yates,    Harry,    617    Hamburg    St., 

Buffalo. 
Young,  Chas.  W.,  206  Walnut  Place, 

Syracuse. 
Youiig,  Eugene  C,  Syracuse. 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS 


Allen,  James  C,  Clinton  Corners. 

Ames,  Paul  K.,  Athens. 

Amts,    Edward,   928   3d  North  St., 

Syracuse. 
A^ery,  T.  M^  Walton. 

B 

Babcock,  H.  E.,  Ithaca. 
Baker,  Chas.  H.,  Mohegan  Lake. 
Barlow,  Floyd  S.,  Cooperstown. 
Bartholomew,  Charles  E.,  Sta.  A,  Qg- 

densburg. 
Bates,  E.  A.,  M.  D.,  332  So.  Salina 

St.,  Syracuse. 
Beadle,  J.  H.,  Hartford. 
Benjamin,  Earl  W.,  Ithaca. 
Boomhower,  Raymond  E.,  Greenville. 
Bramley,  H.  E.,  39  W.  38th  St.,  New 

York. 
Brockett,  H.  E.,  Little  Falls. 
Brown,    James   R.,   47    W.    42d    St., 

New  York.. 
Buckley,  F.  B.,  Valley  Palls. 
Buecheler,  Jacob  R.,  227  Seward  St., 

Syracuse. 
Burritt,  M.  C,  101  Irving  PI.,  Ithaca. 
Bush,  Seth  J.  T.,  Morton. 


Cole,  Marc  W.,  Albion. 
Cook,  Sheldon  J.,  Dimkirk. 


Dnmiy  B.  T.»  Newark. 


Ferry,  Elmer  E.,  Almond. 
Forristall,  E.  H.,  Cortland. 
Fuller,  J.  Brayton,  Marcy. 


Hook,  W.  H.,  Kingston. 
Hoppough,  S.  P.,  Hemlock. 
Hosford,  J.  S.,  Kinderhook. 
Howe,  F.  W.,  Syracuse. 
Hunt,  W.  C,  FayetteviUe. 


Jack,  Dr.  George  N.,  341  West  Utica 

St.,  Buffalo. 
Jezewski,    Peter    C,    173   Stanislaus 

St.,  Buffalo. 
Jones,  W.  B.,  White  Plains. 
Jordan,  Dr.  W.  H.,  Geneva. 


Knickerbocker,  Edwin,  Bangall. 
Kraft,  John  E.,  Kingston. 


Lacy,  F.  H.,  Poughkeepsie. 
Long,  P.  C,  17  W.  42d  St.,  New  Yorl- 
Lounsberry,  Stephen  M.,  Owego. 
Lyman,  M.  M.,  Lowville. 


Manning,  Albert,  Otisville. 
Manning,  Wm.  H.,  Saratoga  Springs. 
Martin,    S.   .A.,    112    Court    House, 

Syracuse. 
Miller,  William  A.,  Jr.,  Hemlock. 
Milligan,  Fred  G.,  Jr.,  528  Decatur 

St.,  Brooklyn. 
Moak,   Dr.   Harris,   360  Park  Place, 

Brooklyn. 
Morrell,  Lewis  L.,  Kinderhook. 
Munro,  Philip  A.,  Camillus. 


Ogilvie,  G.  R.,  Avon. 


Galloway,  Dr.  B.  T.,  Ithaca. 
Giles,  W.  N.,  Skaneateles. 
Grant,  H.  L.,  Copenhagen. 
Green,  Walter  S.,  Crown  Point. 

H 

Hard^,  David  R.,  -R.  2,  Watertown. 
Harris,  James  A.,  Penfield. 
Harrison,  J.  G.  k  Sons,  Berlin,  Md. 
Heath,  Mrs.  Julian,  175  W.  88th  St., 

New  York. 
Hedges,  S.  C,  East  Hampton. 
Helyar,  P.  G.,  Morrisville. 
Hepwort^  J.  A.,  Milton. 


Palen,  H.  O.,  Syracuse. 

Parkhurst,   Corliss  J.,    104  Jay  St., 

Schenectady. 
Pincus,  Joseph  W.,  189  Second  Ave., 

New  York. 
Pitcher,  Chas.  S.,  Kings  Park. 
Provost,  Albert  E.,  Wyomanock. 
Pulver,  L.  M.,  Luzerne. 


Quackenbush,  R.  A.,  3724  Grand  Cen- 
tral Terminal,  New  York. 
Quick,  S.  P.,  Windsor. 
Quimby,  S.  L.,  Marlborough. 
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Reeves,  Henry  A.,  Greenport. 
Rider,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  East  Greenbush. 
Robb,  B.  B.,  Ithaca. 
Robertson,  F.  E.,  Watertown. 


Schriver,  Andrew,  Chester. 
Simmons,  Arthur  C,  Walker. 
Smalley,  Burt  E.,  Interlaken. 
Stoddard,  W.  J.,  Lowville. 


TiUson,  C.  B.,  Plattsbure. 
Trafford,   Henry,   607   Press   Bldg., 
Binghamton. 


Van    Slyke,    Bronk,   New   Baltimore 

Sta. 
Van  81^,  P.  V.  B.,  Wert  Cknowdda 

W 

Wadsworth,  W.  J.,  Cobleskill. 
Weed,  Alfred  C,  North  Rose. 
Welsh,    F.    S.,    Grand    Central   Ter- 
minal, New  York. 
Wilbur,  D.  G.,  StiUwater. 
Winters,  Harry  B.,  Albany. 
Woodworth,  Mrs.  Lott,  Cambridge. 
Wright,  W.  D.,  Altamont. 
Wright,  W.  J.,  Alfred. 
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INDEX 


Advertising,    value    of^    1647,    1650, 

1733,  1734. 
Agricultural     Education,     Committee 
on,  report  of,  1742,  1743. 
Educational  Unification,  Commit- 
tee on,  report  of,  1741,  1742. 
Experiment    Station,     reBolution 

relative  to  needs  of,  1776. 
Opportunities  in  the  East,  J.  H. 

Hale,  1724-1738. 
opportunities  in  New  York  State, 

1595,  1647-1650,  1685,   1690. 
organizations  in  Europe,  work  of, 

1749,  1750. 
Resources,  Committee   on  Devel- 
opment   of,    report    of,    1680- 
1683. 
survey  of  State,  advisability  of 
making,  1681. 
Alfalfa,  profit  in  growing,  1726. 
American  Medical  Association,  work 

of,  1738. 
Amortization  of  mortgage  debts,  1685. 
Annual  Address  of  the  President,  J.  J. 

Dillon,  1683-1690. 
Apple,   industry   in   the  West,   1728, 
1729. 
packing     law,     endorsement     of, 
1707. 
suggestions  relative  to,  1597. 
Auditing  Committee,  appointment  of, 
1690. 
report  of,  1776. 
Avery,  T.  M.,  Cooperative  Efforts  of 
Delaware    County    Farm    Bureau, 
1604-1606. 

B 

Babcock,  H.  E.,  Cooperation  in  Sell- 
ing Live  Stock,  1609,  1610. 

Babies,  score  card  for,  1738. 

city  in  relation  to  farm,  1739. 

Back-to-land     movement,     cause     of, 
1735. 


Barlow,  F.  S.,  Results  of  Cooperation 
in  Otsego  County  Farm  Bureau, 
1610-1612. 

Beef,  raising  of,  for  food,  1682. 

Blue-winged  teal,  danger  of  extermi- 
nation of,  1711. 

Bonding  of  milk-shipping  companies, 
1597. 

Boshart,  C.  Fred,  report  of  Commit- 
tee on  Legislation,  1594-1598. 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  findings  relative 
to,  1719,  1754. 

Breeders'  associations,  advantages  of, 
1706. 

Brown,  J.  R.,  Affirmative,  Debate  For 
.and  Against  Single  Tax  on  Land, 
1764-1770. 

Burritt,  M.  C,  Relation  of  Farm  Bu- 
reaus to  Cooperative  Buying  and 
Selling,  1599-1604. 


California,  fruit-packing  organization 

in,  1728,  1751. 
Charles,  H.  H.,  report  of  Committee 

on  Publicity,  1647-1650. 
Clinton    County    Farm    Bureau,    Co- 
operation in,  C.  B.  Tillson,  1606- 
1608. 
Cold    storage    in    warehouses,    1617, 

1687. 
Committee,  Auditing,  appointment  of, 
1690. 
report  of,  1775. 
Committee    on    Agricultural    Educa^ 
tion,  report  of,  1742,  1743. 
on  Agricultural  Educational  Uni- 
fication, report  of,  1741,  1742. 
on  Corporation,  report  of,  1705- 

1709. 
on   Development  of  Agncultural 
Resources,     report     of,     1680- 
1683. 
on    Drainage,    report    of,    1692- 
1705. 
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Committee    on    Agricultural    Educa- 
tion —  Continued, 
on  Legislation,  report  of,   1594- 

1598. 
on    Marketing    and    Transporta- 
tion, report  of,  1614-1622. 
on  Membership,  report  of,  1591- 

1594. 
on  Nominations,  appointment  of, 
1624. 
report  of,  1627. 
on    Publicity,    report    of,    1647- 

1650. 
on  Resolutions,  appointment  of, 
1625. 
report  of,  1775-1779. 
on   Unification  of  Work   of  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture    and 
Foods  and  Markets,  1758. 
Comptroller,    work    of,     relative    to 

county  fairs,  1628-1630. 
Conservation  Commission,  attitude  of, 
relative  to  game  laws,  1710,  1711, 
1712,   1715-1717. 
Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools,  The 
Township  System  and,  T.  E.  Fine- 
gan,   1651-1679. 
Constitution,  1587. 
Cook,  Dean  H.  E.,  report  of  Commit- 
tee  on   Agricultural   Edu- 
cation, 1742,  1743. 
on  Agricultural  Educational 
Unification,  1741,  1742. 
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Jan.     1. 1910 

VIII  (Sections  200,  201) .. . 

200 

1914.  chap.  494 

April  23, 1914 
April  23, 1914 
Jan.     1.1911 

201 

1914,  chap.  494 

IX  (Sections  220-224) .... 

220 

1910.  chap.  435 .... 

221 

1915,  chap.  72 

Jan.     1, 1916 

1910,  chap.  435 

Jan.     1, 1911 

222 

1910,  chap.  435 

Jan.     1. 1911 

223 

1910.  chap.  435 . 

Jan.     1, 1911 

224 

1910,  chao.  435    , 

Jan.     1, 1911 

X  (Sections  240-243) 

240 

1911.  chap.  816 

July  28, 1911 

241 

No  amendments 

1911,  chap.  816 

242 

243 

July  28, 1911 

No  amendments 

No  amendments 

1911,  chap.  611 

XI  (Sections  280-265) .... 

260,261 

262 

June    i.i9ii 

263 

1915,  chap.  217 

July     1, 1915 

No  amendments 

Sept.  1,1914 
Mar.  24. 1915 

• 

264 

1915.  chap.  127 ...  . 

265 

No  amendments 

Sept.  1,1914 
May   9,i9i3 

XII  (Sections  280,  2?  11)... 
XII-A  (Sections  282-289) . 

280,281 

282-289 

290 

No  amendments 

No  amendments 

XIII  (Sections  290-294).. . 

No  amendments 

1910,  chap.  366 

291 

May  26, 1910 

292 

1915,  chap.  45 

Mar.  9.1915 

No  amendments 

1910,  chap.  366 

293 

May  26, 1910 

294 

No  amendments 

No  amendments 

XIV  (Sections  300-320) . . . 

300-303...... 

304 

1909.  chap.  222 

April  21, 1909 
July  26.1911 

305 

306,307 

307-A 

308,309 

310 

1911,  chap.  798 

1909,  chap.  222 

April21,1909 
July  26, 1911 

1911,  chap.  798 

No  amendments 

No  amendments 

May   9,i9i3 

No  amendments 

1912.  chap.  73 

Mar.26,i9i2 
May   9.1913 

311-318 

319 

1913,  chap.  459 

No  amendments 

No  amendments 

April  0,1913 
April  7,1914 
Mar.  20, 1914 

320 

No  AniAnHmAntR        .  .     . 

XV  (Sections  340,  341).... 

340 

1914,  chap.  69 

341 

No  amendments. ..... 

July     1.1912 

XVI  (Sections333,  331)   .. 

360-361     (re- 
numbered) . . 

1912,  chap.  297 

July     1,1912 
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AGRICULTURAL  LAW 


Laws  1909,  Chapter  9 

AX  ACT  in  relation  to  agriculture,  constituting  chapter  one  of 

the  consolidated  laws. 

Became  a  law,  February  17,  1909,  with  the  approval  of  the  Gk)vernor.    Paased, 

three-fiftha  being  present. 

Article  1.  Short  title  (§1). 

2.  General  provisions  (§§  2-18). 

3.  Dairy  products  (§§  30-54). 

4.  Adulterated  vinegar  (§§  70-73). 

6.  Diseases  of  domestic  animals  (§§  90-108). 

6.  Prevention  of  fraud  in  sale  of  paris  green  and  other 

substances  (§§  140-144). 

7.  Sale  and  analysis  of  concentrated  commercial  feeding 

stuffs  (§§  160-165). 

8.  Sale,   adulteration  or  misbranding  of  food   and  food 

products  (§§  200,  201). 

9.  Sale  and  analysis  of  commercial  fertilizers  (§§  220- 

224). 

10.  Turpentine,  linseed  or  flaxseed  oil  (§§  240-243). 

11.  Apples;  fruit-bearing  trees  (§§  260-265). 

12.  Agricultural  statistics  (§§  280,  281). 

12-a.  Sale  of  farm  produce  on  commission  (§§  282-289). 

13.  State  fair  (§§  290-294). 

14.  Miscellaneous  provisions  (§§  300-320). 

15.  Inspection  and  sale  of  seeds  (§§  340,  341). 

16.  Laws  repealed;  when  to  take  effect  (§§  360,  361). 

ARTICLE  1 
Short  Title 
Section  1.  Short  title. 
§  1.  Short  title.  This  chapter  shall  be  known  as  the  "Agri- 

ultural  Law." 
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ARTICLE  2 
General  Provisions 

Section  2.  Commisflioner  of  agriculture. 

3.  Power  of  commissioner,  his  assistants  and  employees. 

4.  Expert  butter  and  cheese  makers. 

5.  Annual  report. 

6.  Certificate  of  chemist  presumptive  evidence. 

7.  Evidence ;  principal's  liability  for  acts  of  agent 

8.  Prosecution  for  penalties. 

9.  Disposal  of  fines  and  moneys  recovered. 

10.  When  injunction  may  be  obtained. 

11.  When  prosecution  shall  not  be  compelled  to  elect 

12.  Examination  of  food  for  state  institutions. 
12  a.  Almshouse  farms. 

13.  Begulation  of  manufacture  and  sale  of  commoditieN 

§  2.  Commissioner  of  agrionltnre.  There  shall  be  a  department 
of  the  state  government  known  as  the  department  of  agriculture, 
which  shall  be  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  i" 
agriculture  and  agricultural  products.  The  commissioner  of  agn- 
culture  shall  be  the  chief  of  the  department.  The  commissioner 
of  agriculture  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  vith 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  His  term  of  oflSce  shall  !•* 
three  years.  He  shall  be  paid  an  annual  salary  of  not  to  e^ceei 
eight  thousand  dollars  and  his  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  tie 
discharge  of  his  official  duties.  He  may  appoint  four  deputy  com- 
missioners of  agriculture,  a  director  of  farmers'  institutes  and 
appoint  or  employ  such  clerks,  chemists,  agents,  counsel  and  other 
employees  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  enforcement  of 
such  laws  and  the  proper  administration  of  the  department  wh- 
shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may  be  fixed  by  him,  in  ca?e< 
where  it  is  not  otherwise  fixed,  and  their  necessary  expenses.  Th»' 
compensation  of  his  deputies,  clerks,  and  other  persons  appointei 
or  employed  by  him  and  such  necessary  expenses  shall  be  pai  • 
on  his  certificate  by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptrollci. 
All  other  charges,  accounts  and  expenses  of  the  department  a'l 

« 

thorized  by  law  shall  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant 
the  comptroller,  after  they  have  been  audited  and  allowed  by  tI- 
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comptroller.  The  trustees  of  public  buildinga  shall  furnish  suit- 
able rooms  for  the  use  of  the  department.  (As  amended  by  chap- 
ter 96  of  the  Laws  of  1914.) 

§  3.  Power  of  commiBgioner,  his  deputies  and  employees.  The 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  his  deputies,  clerks,  experts,  chemists,  ^"  »««« 
agents  and  counsel  employed  by  him,  shall  have  full  access  to  all  "i^^^***"- 
places  of  business,  factories,  farms,  buildings,  carriages,  cars  and 
vessels  used  in  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation  within  the 
state  of  any  dairy  products  or  any  imitation  thereof,  or  of  any 
article  or  product  with  respect  to  which  any  authority  is  conferred  opting 

cftUB  and 

bv  this  chapter  on  such  commissioner.     They  may  examine  and^*""*"- 
open  any  package,  can  or  vessel  containing  or  believed  to  contain 
any  article  or  product,  which  may  be  manufactured,  sold  or  exposed 
for  sale  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and  may 
inspect   the   contents   therein,   and  take   therefrom  samples   for  ^^^l!^^ 
analysis.     The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  have  the  power  ****"*' 
by  subpoena  or  subpoena  duces  tecum,  issued  and  attested  by  him 
in  his  official  capacity  to  require  the  attendance  and  testimony 
before  him,  or  any  of  his  deputy  commissioners  or  other  persons 
designated  by  him  for  that  purpose,  of  any  person  whom  he  may 
have  reason  to  believe  has  knowledge  of  any  alleged  violation  of 
this  chapter,  and  the  production,  before  him  or  any  of  his  deputy 
commissioners  of  agriculture  of  any  records,  books,  papers  and 
dcx-uments  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  any  alleged  violation    ^^' 
of  this  chapter.     Such  subpoena  or  subpoena  duces  tecum  may  be  bxcuw. 
sensed  by  any  person  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.    No  person 
shall  be  excused  from  attending  and  testifying  or  producing  any 
records,  books,  papers  or  other  documents  before  said  commissioner 
of  agriculture  or  any  of  his  deputy  commissioners  of  agriculture 
or  other  person  designated  by  him  for  that  purpose  upon  such  in-  Testimony, 
vestigation  upon  the  ground  or  for  the  reason  .that  the  testimony  or 
evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  required  of  him  may  tend  to 
convict  him  of  a  crime  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture, 
but  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter  or  thing  J^«j^ 
concerning  which  he  may  so  testify  or  produce  evidence,   doc-J^tiSS. 
nmentary  or  otherwise,  and  no  testimony  so  given  or  produced 
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shall  be  received  against  him  upon  any  criminal  action,  investiga- 
tion or  proceeding.  Any  person  who  shall  omit,  neglect  or  refuse 
to  attend  and  testify  or  to  produce  any  records,  books,  papers  or 
documents,  if  in  his  power  so  to  do,  in  obedience  to  such  subpoena 
or  subpoena  duces  tecum  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.     Anv 

lut^ttit  Person  who  shall  wilfully  and  knowingly  make  any  false,  state- 
ment under  oath  before  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  a  deputy 
commissioner  of  agriculture  or  other  person  designated,  as  pro- 
vided herein,  concerning  a  material  matter,  shall  be  guilty  of 
perjury.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  his  deputy  com- 
missioners of  agriculture  and  other  persons  designated,  as  pro- 
vided  herein,  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  administer 

oatha.  oaths  and  afiirmations  in  the  usual  appropriate  forms  to  any  person 
in  any  matter  or  proceedings  authorized  as  aforesaid  and  in  all 
matters  pertaining  or  relating  to  this  chapter  and  to  take  and 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations  in  the  usual  appropriate  forms, 
in  taking  any  affidavit  or  deposition,  which  may  be  necessary  or 
required  by  law  or  by  any  order,  rule  or  regulation  of  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  for  or  in  connection  with  the  official 
purposes,  affairs,  powers,  duties  or  proceedings  of  said  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  or  his  deputy  commissioners  of  agriculture 
or  for  any  official  purpose  lawfully  authorized  by  said  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture.  (As  amended  by  chapter  345  of  the  Laws 
of  1918.) 

§  4.  Expert  butter  and  cheese  makers.  The  commissioner  of 
agriculture  may  appoint  and  employ  expert  butter  and  cheese 

Dutiaa.  makers,  who  shall,  under  his  direction,  examine  and  inspect  but- 
ter and  cheese  factories  and  attend  at  agricultural  fairs,  societies 
and  meetings  designated  by  the  commissioner,  to  impart  thereat 

Information  information  as  to  the  best  and  most  improved  method  of  making 
butter  and  cheese  and  improving  the  quality  thereof.  {As  amended 
by  chapter  112  of  the  Laws  of  1910.) 

''*°'*-  §  5.  Annual  report.      The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall 

make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  on  or  before  Januarr 
fifteenth,  of  his  work  and  proceedings  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 

tSiuTnS'  timber  thirtieth,  next  preceding,  which  shall  include  a  statement 


Period 
covered. 
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in  detail  of  the  number  of  assistant  commissioners,  chemists,  ex- 
perts, agents,  and  counsel  employed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  during  such  year,  and  their  compensation,  expenses  and 
disbursements ;  and  also  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  expenditures 
of  moneys  appropriated  for  the  state  agricultural  society,  the 
county  agricultural  societies  and  the  Xew  York  agricultural  ex- 
periment station;  and  other  agricultural  purposes  and  estimates 
of  the  amounts  required  for  all  such  purposes  for  the  ensuing 
year.  He  may  require  the  state  agricultural  society  and  the®*^J2[ 
county  agricultural  societies  to  make  reports  to  him  and  pre- 
scribed* the  form  of  such  reports. 

§  6.  Certificate  of  chemist  presumptive  evidence.  Every  certifi- 
cate, duly  signed  and  acknowledged,  of  a  chemist,  analyst  or  other 
expert  employed  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  any 
analysis,  examination  or  investigation  made  by  such  analyst, 
chemist  or  expert  with  respect  to  any  matter  or  product  which 
the  commissioner  has  authority  to  examine  or  cause  to  be  exam- 
ined, shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  stated. 

People  V.  Eddy.  12  X.  Y.  Supp.  628;  People  v.  Kibler,  106  N.  Y.  321; 
People  V.  Mahaney,  41  Hun,  26;  People  v.  Schaeffer,  Id.  23;  People  v. 
Tljompson,  14  X.  Y.  Supp.  819;  People  v.  West,  106  N.  Y.  293. 

§  7.  Evidence;  principal's  liability  for  acts  of  agent.  The  do- 
ing of  anything  prohibited  by  this  chapter  shall  be  evidence  of  the 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  relating  to  the  thing  Jj'J,*!^*"^^/' 
so  prohibited,  and  the  omission  to  do  anything  directed  to  be  done 
shall  be  evidence  of  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  chapter 
relative  to  the  thins  so  directed  to  be  done.     The  intent  of  any  int«nt  »=»-* 

^5  ^  material. 

person  doing  or  omitting  to  do  any  such  act  is  immaterial  in  any 
prosecution  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  Any 
person  who  suffers,  permits  or  allows  any  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  by  his  agent  or  servant  or  in  any  room  or 
building  occupied  or  controlled  by  him,  shall  be  deemed  a  princi- 
pal in  such  violation  and  liable  accordingly.  Any  person  who  5*j'^'2[  „ 
shall  keep,  store  or  display  any  article  or  product,  the  manu-"**'- 
facture  or  sale  of  which  is  prohibited  or  regulated  by  this  chap- 

*  So  in  the  original. 
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ter,  with  other  merchandise  or  stock  in  his  place  of  business,  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  the  same  in  his  possession  for  sale. 

People  V.  Bosch,  129  App.  Div.  660;  People  v.  Hills,  64  Id.  584;  People  t. 
Terwilliger,  59  Misc.  Rep.  617. 

§  8.  Proscontion  for  penalties.  Whenever  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  shall  know  or  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  penaln* 
has  been  incurred  by  any  person  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  that  any  sum  has  been  forfeited 
by  reason  of  any  such  violation,  he  may  cause  an  action  or  pr<> 
ceeding  to  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  people  for  the  recovery 
of  the  same.  Such  action  may  be  brought  in  the  county  where 
the  product  is  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  or  in  the  county 
where  the  adulteration  or  violation,  or  any  part  thereof,  oecurre^l. 

People  V.  Belknap,  58  Hun.  241 ;  People  v.  Briggs  &  McQuade,  114  X.  Y.  56: 
People  V.  Buell,  85  App.  Div.  141;  People  v.  Cipperly,  37  Hun,  324,  (dissenting 
opinion)  101  N.  Y.  634;  People  v.  Hodnett,  81  Hun,  137;  People  v.  Lamb. 
85  Id.  171;  People  v.  Liberman  Dairy  Co.,  59  Misc.  Rep.  22,  195  N.  Y.  609: 
People  V.  Munn,  131  App.  Div.  341;  People  v.  Salisbury,  2  Id.  319;  s.  c,  151 
N.  Y.  663. 


Mon«7i 
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§  9.  Disposal  of  fines  and  moneys  recovered.  One-half  of  all 
moneys  recovered,  either  as  penalties,  forfeitures  or  otherwise, 
for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  and 
from  fines  imposed  as  a  punishment  for  any  criminal  offense  com- 
mitted in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  or  of  the 
penal  law  relating  to  the  punishment  of  criminal  offenses  com- 
mitted in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  law  for  the  preventioii 
of  frauds  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  of  the  article?  or 
products  to  which  this  chapter  relates,  shall  be  paid  by  the  cour 
or  the  clerk  thereof  to  the  city  or  county  where  the  recovery  shall 
be  had  or  fine  collected,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  such  city 
or  county,  except  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  where  the  same  shall 
be  paid  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  equally  divided  by  theni 
between  the  pension  funds  of  the  police  and  fire  departments. 
?JSdu"^  **'  The  residue  of  such  moneys  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of 
the  state,  and  paid  out  by  the  treasurer,  upon  the  warrant  of  tbe 
comptroller,  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
department  of  agriculture,  audited  by  the  comptroller.  The  same 
disposal  shall  be  made  of  all  moneys  recovered  upon  any  him<^ 
given  by  any  officer  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 


In   New 
York    City. 
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§  10.  Wlien  injunction  may  be  obtained.     In  an  action  in  the 
supreme  court  for  the  recovery  of  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  in- 
curred for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  tion  for  in- 
an  application  may  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  the  court 
or  any  justice  thereof  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  defendant, 
his  agents  and  employees  from  the  further  violation  of  such  pro- 
?isions.     The  court  or  justice  to  whom  such  application  may  be 
made,  shall  grant  such  injunction  on  proof,  by  aflSdavit,  that  the  oranttnc 
defendant  has  been  guilty  of  the  violations  alleged  in  the  com- 
plaint, or  of  a  violation  of  any  such  provision  subsequent  to  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  injunc- 
tions are  usually  granted  under  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
court.    No  security  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  shall  be  required,  security, 
and  costs  of  the  application  may  be  granted  or  refused  in  the  dis-  cosu. 
cretion  of  the  court  or  justice.     If  the  plaintiff  shall  recover 
judgment  in  the  action  for  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  demanded 
in  the  complaint,  the  judgment  shall  contain  a  permanent  injunc- 
tion, restraining  the  defendant,  his  agents  and  employees,  from  j^^""on! 
anv  further  violation  of  such  provision  of  this  chapter.     Any 
injunction,  order  or  judgment  obtained  under  this  section  may 
be  ser\'ed  on  the  defendant  by  posting  the  same  upon  the  outer 
door  of  the  defendant's  usual  place  of  business,  or  where  such 
violation  was  or  may  be  committed,  or  in  the  manner  required 
by  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  and  the  rules  and  practice  of  the 
court.    Personal  service  of  the  injunction  shall  not  be  necessary 
when  such  service  can  not  be  secured  with  reasonable  diligence, 
but  the  service  herein  provided  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  in  any 
proceeding  for  the  violation  of  such  injunction. 

Hopkins  v.  Clemson  Ck>llege,  221  U.  S.  636;  People  v.  Bouchard,  6  Misc. 
Rep.  459;  People  v.  Schintzius,  61  Id.  410;  People  v.  Windholz,  68  App.  Div. 
552. 

§  11.  When  prosecution  shall  not  be  compelled  to  elect.  In  an 
action  for  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  incurred  by  reason  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  when  the  complaint  charges 
a  violation  of  any  two  or  all  of  such  provisions,  the  plaintiff  shall 
Dot  be  compelled  to  elect  between  the  counts  under  such  different  p,^,^^,^ 
provisions  but  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  if  it  is  found  that  a  ^""V!?  '"^ 
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I 

violation  of  any  one  of  such  provisions  has  been  committed  fu^ 
which  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  is  imposed.  i 

People  V.  Briggs  &  McQuade,  114  N.  Y.  56;  People  v.  Liberman  Daiir  (^ 
59  Misc.  Rep.  22;  People  v.  Miinn,  131  App.  Div.  341. 

§  12.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  is  hereby  empowerd 
and  authorized  to  examine  or  cause  to  be  examined  food  or  f-iJ 
products  produced  or  secured  for  use  in  the  state  institutions  - 
milk  monthly ;  other  foods  semi-annually  —  and  to  make  or  caua^ 
to  be  made  such  other  examinations  as  he  may  deem  wise  or  n 
the  facts  seem  to  necessitate  and  warrant  relative  to  such  f^xJ 
products  and  relative  to  the  agricultural  methods  at  such  instiiuj 
tions,  and  report  the  results  of  such  examinations  and  luak^ 
recommendations  thereupon  to  the  fiscal  supervisor  or  to  rU 
superintendent  of  prisons  or  to  the  commission  in  lunacy  fr-t 
their  respective  departments  or  offices.  For  the  purpose  «»| 
assisting  th«  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  the  performance  4 
duties  authorized  by  this  section,  the  fiscal  supervisor  and  \U 
superintendent  of  prisons  and  the  state  commission  in  hma^'v 
shall  secure  and  transmit  to  the  comfmissioner  of  agriculture  mi«*1| 
available  appropriate  information  and  render  such  other  a5?i>*' 
ance  as  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  call  for.  {As  ad'i^i 
by  chapter  434  of  the  Laws  of  1910.) 


Inveitiffa- 
tlon    of 
farm 
lands. 


Instruc- 
tors   and 
lecturer. 


§  12-a.  Almshouse  farms.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  i? 
hereby  empowered  and  authorized  to  make  or  cause  to  be  m::ie 
investigation  and  examination  as  to  the  farm  lands  at  the  aliu- 
house  farms  of  the  various  counties,  the  purposes  to  which  tby 
are  best  adapted  and  the  crops  which  can  most  profitablv  ■< 
raised  thereon,  and  to  make  report  on  the  same  to  the  board'^  ■  t 
supervisors  of  the  said  counties ;  and  to  give  lectures  and  dc  nv^-' 
strations  at  least  once  each  year  at  said  almshouse  upon  the  aiirv 
cultural  methods  best  adaptable  to  the  various  communities,  m3 
cient  notice  of  such  lectures  and  demonstrations  beino:  r''  ' 
throughout  all  parts  of  the  county.  The  commissioner  of  ai:' 
culture  may  assign  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Xew  York  'X 
periment  station  at  Geneva,  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  X^"* 
York  college  of  agriculture  and  of  the  various  state  soho»!^   i 
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agriculture,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  directors  thereof,  to 
earrv  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  under  his  direction.  {As 
odded  by  chapter  460  of  the  Laws  0/  1913.) 

§  13.  Any  corporation,  company,  association  or  person  doing 
bii5ina«?s  within  the  state  of  Xew  York  in   anv  commodity  or 
product  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  which  is  either  regulated  or 
forbidden  by  the  agricultural  law  may  apply  to  the  commissioner  ^"miSu-**** 
of  agriculture  to  be  registered  in  the  department  of  agriculturc.  Ji^i"™f  *"** 
Such  application  shall  be  made  annually  and  shall  be  for  the  J^"°°^'*" 
current  fiscal  year.     In  making  such  application  he  shall  submit 
the  following  information :  his  full  name,  postoffice  address,  place 
of  business  and  nature  of  the  business  he  is  conducting,  and  the 
name  or  names  of  any  special  commodities  he  is  handling,  the 
sale  of  which  is  regulated  by  the  provisions  of  the  agricultural 
law.    The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall,  upon  receipt  of  such 
application,  if  it  be  accompanied  with  a  registry  fee  of  one  dollar, 
re^Uter  the  name  of  such  applicant,  together  with  the  informa-  R«Ki«t™-    • 
tiou  furnished  as  above  set  forth,  and  shall  thereafter  send  to  such 
applicant  frona  time  to  time,  as  promptly  as  conditions  will  per- 
mit, a  copy  of  decisions  made  by  the  department  bearing  upon 
the  construction  of  the  statute  relating  to  the  business  conducted 
or  commodity  handled  by  the  applicant,  and  copies  of  any  rules 
or  regidations  issued  by  the  commissioner  relative  thereto.     All 
moneys  received  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  during  the'  cur-  ^onw   °* 
rent  month  shall  be  transmitted  by  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  state  treasurer  on  or  before  the   fifth  day  of  the 
succeeding  month.      {As  added  by  chapter  313  of  the  Laws  of 
1011.) 
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ABTICLE  3 

Dairy  Frodnots 

Section  30.  Definitions. 

31.  Care  and  feed  of  cows,  and  care  and  keeping  of  the 

produce  from  such  cows. 

32.  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  adulterated  milk,  imitation 

cream  and  regulating  the  sale  of  certified  milk. 

33.  Begulations  in  regard  to  butter  and  cheese  factories. 

34.  Penalty  for  delivery  of  adulterated  milk. 

35.  Inspection;  how  conducted. 

36.  Branded  cans,  jars  or  bottles  not  to  be  sold,  re-markoil 

or  used  without  consent  of  owner. 

37.  Regulations  in  regard  to  condensed  milk. 

38.  Manufacture  and  sale  of  imitation  butter  prohibitel. 

39.  Manufacture  or  mixing  of  animal  fats  with  milk, 

cream  or  butter  prohibited. 

40.  Prohibited  articles  not  to  be  furnished  for  use. 

41.  Coloring  matter,  dairy  terms,  size  of  package,  label- 

ing, penalties. 

42.  Coloring  matter  in  food  products;  analysis  by  state 

board  of  health. 

43.  Manufacture  and  sale  of  imitation  cheese  prohibited. 

44.  When   prohibitions   do  not   apply   to   skim-milk  or 

skim-cheese. 
46.  Unclean  receptacles  and  places  for  keeping  milk: 
notice  to  violators  of  provisions. 

46.  Unsanitary  cans  and  receptacles  condemned. 

47.  Receptacles  to  be  cleaned  before  returning;  recep- 

tacles may  be  seized;  evidence;  violation;  milk 
can  inspectors. 

48.  Manufacturer's  brand  of  cheese. 

49.  Use  of  false  brand  prohibited. 

50.  Coimty  trade  marks. 

51.  Object  and  intent  of  this  article. 

52.  Penalties. 

53.  Butterine  and  similar  products  not  to  be  purchasetl 

by  certain  institutions. 
64.  Purchase,  sale  and  use  of  butterine  and  similar  pri>d- 
ucts  prohibited  in  certain  instirutions. 
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Section  55.  Licensing  of  milk  gathering  stations  where  milk  is 

bought. 

56.  Power  of  Commissioner  to  investigate. 

57.  Granting  and  revoking  licenses. 

58.  Certiorari  to  review. 

59.  Records  to  be  kept 

60.  Right  of  review. 

61.  Offenses. 
*62. 

*63. 
*64. 

§  30.  Definitions;  The  term  "  butter  "  when  used  in  this  article  »»^**- 
means  the  product  of  the  dairy,  usually  known  by  that  term, 
which  is  manufactured  exclusively  from  pure,  unadulterated 
milk  or  cream  or  both  with  or  without  salt  or  coloring  matter; 
and  the  term  "  cheese,"  when  used  in  this  article,  means  the  cumm. 
product  of  the  dairy  usually  known  by  that  term,  which  is  manu- 
factured exclusively  from  pure,  unadulterated  milk  or  cream,  or 
both,  and  with  or  without  coloring  matter,  salt,  rennet,  sage,  olives, 
pimentos,  walnuts,  peanuts,  tomatoes,  celery  salt  or  onions  added 
thereto  as  a  flavor.  And  provided  further,  that  when  manu- 
factured by  adding  to  the  elemental  product  of  the  dairy,  usually 
known  by  the  term  "  cheese,"  and  manufactured  exclusively  from 
pure  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  or  both,  any  pimentos,  olives, 
walnuts,  peanuts,  celery  salt,  tomatoes,  or  onions,  that  the  per- 
centage of  all  such  substances  so  added  shall  not  exceed  twenty- 
five  per  centum  in  bulk  of  the  manufactured  product. 

The  terms  "  oleomargarine,"  "  butterine,"  "  imitation  of  but-  ^**^^^ 
ter,"  or  "  imitation  cheese  "  shall  be  construed  to  mean  any  article  "^Vutiwi' 
or  substance  in  the  semblance  of  butter  or  cheese  not  the  usual  cJJlJi.*"* 
product  of  the  dairy  and  not  made  exclusively  of  pure  or  unadul- 
terated milk  or  cream,  or  any  such  article  or  substance  into  which 
anv  oil,  lard  or  fat  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream  enters  as  a 
component  part,  or  into  which  melted  butter  or  butter  in  any 
condition  or  state,  or  any  oil  thereof  has  been  introduced  to  take 
the  place  of  cream.    The  term  "  adulterated  milk  "  when  so  used  Aduiumted 

*■  milk. 

means : 
*  These  sections  did  not  become  law. 
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flSdl!  **'         ^'  Milk  containing  more  than  eighty-eight  and  one-half  per 

centum  of  water  or  fluids. 
Milk  toiidi.      2.  Milk  containing  less  than  eleven  and  one-half  per  centum  of 

milk  solids. 
''•*^  3.  Milk  containing  less  than  three  per  centum  of  fats. 

Time  4,  Milk  drawn  from  cows  within  fifteen  days  before  and  five 

days  after  parturition. 
Peed  of  5,  Milk  drawn  from  animals  fed  on  distillery  waste  or  any 

substance  in  a  state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction  or  on  any 

unhealthy  food. 

insaniury        6.  Milk  drawu  from  cows  kept  in  a  crowded  or  unhealthy  con- 
surround-  ^  ... 

ing».  dition;  or  milk  produced  or  kept  in  insanitary  surroundings  or 

in  any  environment  or  under  any  condition  whatever  that  is 
inimical  to  its  healthfulness  or  wholesomeness. 

SSST"*  ®'      7.  Milk  from  which  any  part  of  the  cream  has  been  removed. 

Dilution.  8.  Milk  which  has  been  diluted  with  water  or  any  other  fluid, 
or  to  which  has  been  added  or  into  which  has  been  introduced  any 
foreign  substance  whatever. 

^SitSatid"      AH  adulterated  milk  shall  be  deemed  unclean,  unhealthy,  im- 

milk  and  p^j.^  ^^^^  unwholesomc.  The  terms  "  pure  milk  "  or  '*  unadul- 
terated milk  "  when  used  singly  or  together,  mean  sweet  milk  not 
adulterated,  and  the  terms  *'  pure  cream "  or  ''  unadulterated 
cream  "  when  used  singly  or  together,  mean  cream  taken  from 

Adulterated  pure  and  unadulterated  milk.  The  term  "  adulterated  cream '' 
when  used  shall  mean  cream  containing  less  than  eighteen  per 
centum  of  milk  fat  or  cream  to  which  any  substance  whatsoever 
has  been  added.  (As  amended  by  chapter  455  of  the  Laws  of 
1918.) 

People  V.  Bosch,  129  App.  Div.  660 ;  People  v.  Bowen,  182  N.  Y.  1 ;  People  v. 


cream. 


eream. 


Liberraan  Dairy  Co.,  195  N.  Y.  609;  People  v.  Schaeffer,  41  Hunj  23;  Peopl« 
V.  West,  106  N.  Y.  293;  People  v.  McDermott  Dairy  Co.,  132  N.  Y.  ^upp. 
329;  Bellows  v.  Raynor,  207  N.  Y.  389;  People  v.  Martin,  88  Misc.  619,  151 
N.  Y.  Supp.  69. 

cu«*  §  31.  Care  and  feed  of  cows,  and  care  and  keeping  of  the  prod- 

uce from  such  cows.  No  person  shall  keep  cows,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  for  market  or  for  sale  or  exchange,  or  for  manufac- 
turing the  milk  or  cream  from  the  same  into  any  article  of  food,  in 
a  crowded  or  unhealthy  condition  or  in  unhealthful  or  unsanitaiy 
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surroundings  and  no  person  shall  keep  such  cows  or  the  product 
therefrom  in  such  condition  or  surroundings  or  in  such  places  as 
shall  cause  or  tend  to  cause  the  produce  from  such  cows  to  be  in 
an  unclean,  imhealthful  or  diseased  condition,  if  the  produce  from 
such  cows  is  to  be  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  upon  the 
markets  for  consumption  or  to  be  manufactured  into  any  food 
product,  nor  shall  such  cows  or  the  produce  therefrom  be  handled 
or  cared  for  by  any  person  suffering  with  or  affected  by  an  infec- 
tious or  contagious  disease,  nor  shall  any  such  cows  be  fed  on  any  Feed, 
substance  that  is  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  or  fermentation,  or 
upon  any  food  that  is  unhealthful  or  that  produces  or  may  produce 
impure,  unhealthful,  diseased  or  unwholesome  milk.  But  this 
section  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  feeding  of  ensilage.  "^•"•••* 
The  commissioner  of  agriculture  is  hereby  empowered  to  give 
such  instruction  and  impart  such  information  as  in  his  judg-  '°«'™«"o»- 
ment  may  be  deemed  best  to  produce  a  full  observance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  (As  amended  by  chapter  216  of  the  Laws 
of  1910.) 

§  32.  Prohibiting  the  sale  of  adnlterated  milk,  imitation  cream 
and  regulating  the  sale  of  certified  milk.  Xo  person  shall  sell  or 
exchange  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale  or  exchange,  any  unclean,  im-  Jrodu7t. 
pure,  unhealthy,  adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk  or  any  cream 
from  the  same,  or  any  unclean,  impure,  unhealthy,  adulterated, 
colored,  or  unwholesome  cream,  or  sell  or  exchange,  or  offer  or  ex- 
pose for  sale  or  exchange,  any  substance  in  imitation  or  semblance  JrodSct*" 
of  cream,  which  is  not  cream,  nor  shall  he  sell  or  exchange,  or  offer 
or  expose  for  sale  or  exchange  any  such  substance  as  and  for  cream, 
or  sell  or  exchange,  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale  or  exchange  any 
article  of  food  made  from  such  milk  or  cream  or  manufacture  from 
any  such  milk  or  cream  any  article  of  food,  ^o  person  shall  sell 
or  exchange,  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale  or  exchange,  as  and  for 
certified  milk,  any  milk  which  does  not  conform  to  the  regulations  ^^^^ 
prescribed  by  and  bear  the  certification  of  a  milk  commission 
appointed  by  a  county  medical  society  organized  under  and 
chartered  by  the  medical  society  of  the  state  of  New  York  and 
which  has  not  been  pronounced  by  such  authority  to  be  free  from 
antiseptics,  added  preservatives,  and  pathogenic  bacteria,  or  bac- 
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teria  in  excessive  numbers.  All  milk  sold  as  certified  milk  shall 
be  conspicuously  marked  with  the  name  of  the  commission  certify- 
SSme7  an  ^^g  1*.  Any  pcrsou  delivering  milk  to  any  butter  or  cheese  f ac- 
mS  '**'  tory,  condensary,  milk  gathering  station  or  railway  station  to  be 
shipped  to  any  city,  town  or  village  shall  be  deemed  to  expose  or 
offer  the  same  for  sale  whether  the  said  milk  is  delivered  or  con- 
signed to  himself  or  another.  Each  and  every  can  thus  delivered, 
shipped  or  consigned,  if  it  be  not  pure  milk,  must  bear  a  label 
or  card  upon  which  shall  be  stated  the  constituents  or  ingredients 
of  the  contents  of  the  can. 

People  V.  Abraroson  and  Fichhandler,  137  App.  Div.  549;  People  v.  Beaman. 
102  Id.  151;  People  v.  Briggs,  121  Id.  927,  193  N.  Y.  457;  People  v.  Cip- 
perly,  101  Id.  634;  a.  c.  (dissenting  opinion),  37  Hun,  324;  People  v.  Eddy, 
12  N.  Y.  Supp.  628;  People  v.  Kibler,  106  N.  Y.  321;  People  v.  Liberman 
Dairy  Co.,  128  App.*  Div.  904,  931;  People  v.  Schaeffer,  41  Hun,  23;  People 
V.  Tsitaera,  138  App.  Div.  446,  122  N.  Y.  Supp.  915;  People  v.  West,  106  X.  Y. 
293;  People  v.  Abramson,  208  N.  Y.  138,  147  App.  Div.  491,  aflfd.  People  v. 
McDermott  Dairy  Co.,  149  N.  Y.  Supp.  906. 


Constlt- 

uenta 

stated. 


Kind   of 


miu  pn>-        §  33.  Begrnlations  in  regard  to  batter  and  cheese  factories.     Xo 


hiblt«d. 


person  shall  sell,  supply  or  bring  to  be  manufactured  to  any 
butter  or  cheese  factory  any  milk  diluted  with  water,  or  any  un- 
clean, impure,  unhealthy,  adulterated  or  unwholesome  milk,  or 
milk  from  which  any  of  the  cream  has  been  taken,  except  pure 
skim  milk  to-  skim-cheese  factories.  No  person  shall  sell,  sup- 
Any  part  of  ply  or  briuff  to  be  manufactured  to  any  butter  or  cheese  factory 

milk    kept     r  »/  n  */ 

back.  any  milk  from  which  there  has  been  kept  back  any  part  of  the 

Sour  milk,  milk  commouly  known  as  strippings,  ox  any  milk  that  is  sour, 
except  pure  skim  milk  to  skim-cheese  factories.     The  owner  or 
proprietor  or  the  person  having  charge  of  any  butter  or  cheoso 
darry**'pro-  factory,  uot  buviug  all  the  milk  used  by  him,  shall  not  use  for  his 
t^ct^-^     own  benefit,  or  allow  any  of  his  employees  or  any  other  person  to 
use  for  his  own  benefit,  any  milk,  cream,  butter  or  cheese  or  any 
other  product  thereof,  brought  to  such  factory,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  owners  of  such  milk  or  the  products  thereof.     Every 
butter  or  cheese  manufacturer  not  buying  all  the  milk  he  uses,  shall 
Smy'^^bMi-  J^^^P  ^  correct  account  of  all  the  milk  daily  received,  of  the  num- 
"**■'  ber  of  packages  of  butter  and  cheese  made  each  day,  and  the  num- 

ber of  packages  and  aggregate  weight  of  cheese  and  butter  dis- 
posed of  each  day;  which  account  shall  be  open  to  inspection  to 
any  person  who  delivers  milk  to  such  factory.  Whenever  manu- 
facturers of  butter  or  cheese  purchase  milk  upon  the  basis  of  the 
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iiinount  of  fat  contained  therein  and  use  for  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  such  fat  what  is  known  as  the  Babcock  test,  or  when-  2it*^lL. 
ever  the  proceeds  of  co-operative  creameries  and  cheese  factories  ''*'*' 
are  allotted  on  the  basis  of  determinations  of  milk  fat  by  the 
Babcock  test,  the  bottles  and  pipettes  used  in  such  test  shall  be- 
fore use  be  examined  by  the  director  of  the  New  York  agricultural 
experiment  station.    If  such  bottles  are  found  to  be  properly  con- 
structed and  graded  so  as  to  accurately  show  the  amount  of  fat 
contained  in  milk,  each  of  them  shall  be  legibly  and  indelibly 
marked  "  S.  B."     ]S^o  bottle  shall  be  so  marked  except  as  herein 
provided  or  used  in  any  such  test  by  such  manufacturers,  unless 
so  examined  and  marked.     The  acid  used  in  making  such  test  by 
such  manufacturers  shall  be  examined  from  time  to  time  bv  com-  BumiiM. 
petent  chemists  employed  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  acw. 
if  found  not  to  be  of  suflBcient  strength  the  use  of  such  acid  shall 
be  prohibited.     Ko-  person  or  persons  receiving  or  purchasing 
milk  or  cream  upon  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  fat  contained 
therein,  shall  credit  any  patron  or  patrons  delivering  milk  or  2^*""* 
cream  thereto  with  a  greater  or  lesser  percentage  or  average  per-  «•«**««• 
centage  of  fat  than  is  actually  contained  in  the  milk  or  cream  so 
delivered.     The  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  persons  employed 
by  him  for  that  purpose  may  at  any  time  assist  in  making  tests  A«rau  mar 
of  milk  received  at  a  butter  oi  cheese  factory  for  the  purpose  of  factory 
determining  the  efficiency  of  tests  usually  made  at  such  factory. 
All  persons  using  other  than  standard  bottles  or  acid  which  is  not 
of  the  required  strength  to  accurately  determine  the  amount  of 
fats  in  milk  or  crediting  any  patron  or  patrons  delivering  milk  or 
cream  with  a  greater  or  lesser  percentage  or  average  percentage  MMe- 
of  fat  than  is  actually  contained  in  the  milk  or  cream  so  deliv- 
ered, shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  prescribed  by  section  fifty-  * 
two  of  this  article,  and  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

§  34.  Penalty  for  delivery  of  adulterated  milk.  Any  person, 
firm,  association  or  corporation  delivering  any  milk  to  any  butter 
[)r  cheese  factory  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  patrons,  firm,  association  or 
corporation  owning  the  milk  delivered  to  such  factory  the  sum  of 
Sfty  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  by  the  person,  firm, 
issociation  or  corporation  entitled  thereto. 
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§  35.  Inspection;  how  conducted.  When  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  an  assistant  commissioner,  or  any  person  or  officer 
authorized  by  the  commissioner,  or  by  this  chapter,  to  examine  or 
inspect  any  product  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale  shall  in 
discharge  of  his  duties  take  samples  of  such  product,  he  shall  be- 
fore taking  a  sample,  request  the  person  delivering  the  milk  or 

stirring  who  has  chargc  of  it  at  the  time  of  inspection,  to  thoroughly  stir 
or  mix  the  said  milk  before  the  sample  is  taken.  If  the  person 
so  in  charge  refuses  to  stir  or  mix  the  milk  as  requested,  then  the 
person  so  requesting  shall  himself  so  stir  and  mix  the  milk  before 
taking  the  sample,  and  the  defendant  shall  thereafter  be  precluded 
from  introducing  evidence  to  show  that  the  milk  so  taken  was  n^t 
a  fair  sample  of  the  milk  delivered,  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for 
sale  by  him.     The  person  taking  the  sample  of  milk  for  analysis 

Duplicate  shall  take  duplicate  samples  thereof  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one 
witness,  and  he  shall  in  the  presence  of  such  witness  seal  both  of 
such  samples,  and  shall  tender,  and,  if  accepted,  deliver  at  the 
time  of  taking  one  sample  to  the  manufacturer  .or  vender  of  such 
product,  or  to  the  person  having  custody  of  the  same,  with  a  state- 
ment in  writing  of  the  cause  of  the  taking  of  the  sample.    In  tai- 

Heni  ing  samples  of  milk  for  analysis  at  a  creamery,  factory,  platfom. 

or  other  place  where  the  same  is  delivered  by  the  producer  for 
manufacture,  sale  or  shipment,  or  from  a  milk  vender  who  pro- 
duces the  milk  which  he  sells,  with  a  view  of  prosecuting  the  prr^ 
ducer  of  such  milk  for  delivering,  selling  or  offering  for  sale  adul- 
terated milk,  the  said  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  assistant  or 
his  agent  or  agents  shall  within  ten  days  thereafter,  with  the  eon- 
sent  of  the  said  producer,  take  a  sample  in  a  like  manner  of  xh^ 
mixed  milk  of  the  herd  of  cows  from  which  the  milk  first  sample! 
was  drawn  and  shall  deliver  the  duplicate  sample  to  the  said  pro- 
ducer and  shall  cause  the  sample  taken  by  himself  or  his  agi'i.* 
to  be  analyzed.     If  the  sample  of  milk  last  taken  by  the  comun^- 

Bap  to  sioner  of  agriculture  or  his  agent  or  agents  shall  upon  analy>i* 
prove  to  contain  no  higher  percentage  of  milk  solids,  or  no  higher 
percentage  of  fat  than  the  sample  taken  at  the  creamerr, 
factory,  platform  or  other  place,  then  no  action  shall  lie  again*: 
the  said  producer  for  violation  of  subdivisions  one,  two,  three, 
seven  and  eight  of  section  thirty  of  this  chapter.     In  taking  i 
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second  sample  as  above  set  forth  from  the  mixed  milk  of  the  herd,  umpi«, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  oommissioner  of  agriculture  to  have  an 
assistant^  agent  or  agents  present  during  the  entire  time  in  which 
the  said  cattle  are  being  milked  to  observe  closely  so  as  to  be  sure 
that  the  milk  thus  to  be  sampled  is  not  adulterated  and  to  see  that 
it  is  thoroughly  mixed  so  that  the  sample  taken  shall  be  a  fair 
sample  of  the  average  quality  of  the  mixed  milk  of  the  entire  dairy 
or  herd  of  cows  of  said  producer.  If,  however,  the  said  producer 
refuses  to  allow  such  examination  of  the  milk  produced  by  his  2^*5!  ** 
dairy,  then  he  shall  be  precluded  from  offering  any  evidence  what- 
ever tending  to  show  that  the  milk  delivered  by  him  at  the  said 
creamery,  factory,  platform  or  other  place  was  just  as  it  came 
from  the  cow.  If  the  said  producer  does  permit  such  examina- 
tion, the  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall,  upon  receiving  appli- 
cation therefor,  send  to  said  producer  a  copy  of  the  analysis  o^SSy.?/ on 
each  of  the  samples  of  milk  so  taken  and  analyzed  as  above  pro-  fJS,"*'*" 
vided.  If  a  sample  of  milk  shall  have  been  taken  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculttire  or  by  his  orders  or  directions  from  any  dairy 
within  this  state  and  an  analysis  thereof  has  been  made  by  the 
commissioner  or  by  his  authority,  any  person  who  is  or  was  buy- 
ing milk  from  the  said  dairy  at  or  subsequent  to  the  time  of  such 
taking,  may  apply  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  for  a  copy 
of  the  analysis  of  the  said  sample  of  milk  so  taken  and  the  com- 
missioner shall  thereafter  furnish  the  said  applicant  with  such 
copy.     (As  amended  by  chapter  608  of  the  Laws  of  1911.) 

People  V.  Butler,  140  App.  Div.  705;  People  v.  Hodnett,  81  N.  Y.  137; 
People  V.  St.  John,  89  App.  Div.  617,  178  N.  Y.  617,  201  U.  S.  Sup.  Ct.  633; 
People  V.  Salisbury,  2  App.  Div.  39;  8.  C,  151  N.  Y.  663;  People  v.  Weaver, 
116  App.  Div.  694;  People  v.  Wiard,  61  App.  Div.  612,  170  N.  Y.  690;  People 
V.  Woodbeck,  56  App.  Div.  227. 

§  36.  Branded  cans,  jars  or  bottles  not  to  be  sold,  re-marked  or 
used  without  consent  of  owner.  No  person  shall  hereafter  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  owner  or  shipper,  use,  sell,  dispose  of,  buy 
or  traffic  in  any  milk  can,  jar  or  bottle,  or  cream  can,  jar  or  bottle, 
belonging  to  any  dealer  or  shipper  of  milk  or  cream  residing  in 
the  state  of  New  York  or  elsewhere,  who  may  ship  milk  or  cream 
to  any  city,  town  or  place  within  this  state,  having  the  name  or 
initials  of  the  owner,  dealer  or  shipper,  stamped,  marked  or 
fastened  on  such  can,  jar  or  bottle,  or  wilfully  mar,  erase  or  change  JntS'laile:. 
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by  re-marking  or  otherwise  said  name  or  initials  of  any  such 

owner,  dealer  or  shipper,  so  stamped,  marked  or  fastened  upon 

Jir*uc*i«""  ^^^^  ^*°'  ^^^  ^^  bottle.    Nor  shall  any  person  without  the  consent 

Ju'rpSlUlI'    ^^  ^^®  owner*  use  such  can,  jar  or  bottle,  for  any  other  purpose 

than  for  milk  or  cream ;  nor  shall  any  person  without  the  consent 

of  the  owner  place  in  any  such  can,  jar  or  bottle,  any  substance  or 

.  product  other  than  milk  or  cream. 

§  37.  Keg^ilations  in  regard  to  condensed  milk.  ]^o  condensed 
milk  shall  be  made  or  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  or  exchange  un- 
MUk  uMd.  less  manufactured  from  pure,  clean,  healthy,  fresh,  unadulterated 
and  wholesome  milk  from  which  the  cream  has  not  been  removed 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  or  unless  the  proportion  of  milk  solids 
shall  be  in  quantity  the  equivalent  of  eleven  and  one-half  per 
centum  of  milk  solids  in  crude  milk,  and  of  which  solids  twentv- 
Label*  on  ^^c  pcT  ccutum  shall  bc  fats.  No  person  shall  manufacture, 
i»ackAgw.  g^ij  ^^  offer  for  sale  or  exchange  in  hermetically  sealed  cans, 
any  condensed  milk  unless  put  up  in  packages  upon  which  shall 
be  distinctly  labeled  or  stamped  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor- 
poration by  whom  made  and  the  brand  by  which  or  under  which 
it  is  made.  When  condensed  milk  shall  be  sold  from  cans  or 
packages  not  hermetically  sealed,  the  producer  shall  brand  or 
label  the  original  cans  or  packages  with  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  milk  contained  therein.  (As  amended  by  chapter 
608  of  the  Laws  of  1911.) 

Genesee  Valley  Milk  Products  Co.  v.  J.  H.  Jones,  128  N.  Y.  Supp.  101  (con- 
densed skim  milk). 

Manufae-         §38.  Manufacturc  and  sale  of  imitation  butter  prohibited.    Xo 

ture  of  1ml-         "  "^ 

butter.  person  by  himself,  his  agents  or  employees,  shall  produce  or 
manufacture  out  of  or  from  any  animal  fats  or  animal  or  vege- 
table oils  not  produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from 
the  same,  the  article  known  as  oleomargarine  or  any  article  or 
product  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  natural  butter  produced  from 

\ddition  of  pure,  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  of  the  same ;  or  mix,  compound 

foreign  imb-  ^  '  . 

sunce.  ^jtjj  Qj.  g(j(j  ^Q  milk,  cream  or  butter  any  acids  or  other  deleterious 
substance  or  any  animal  fats  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils  not  pro- 
duced from  milk  or  cream,  so  as  to  produce  any  article  or  sub- 
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stance  or  any  human  food  in  imitation  or  in  semblance  of  natural  taitation 
butter,  nor  sell,  keep  for  sale  or  offer  for  sale  any  article,  sub-  '^''*'' 
stance  or  compound,  made,  manufactured  or  produced  in  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  whether  such  article,  sub- 
stance or  compound  shall  be  made  or  produced  in  this  state  or 
elsewhere.     Any  person  manufacturing,  selling,  offering  or  ex-  violation 
posing  for  sale  any  commodity  or  substance  in  imitation  or  sem-  Jfm^f^JJ", 
blance  of  butter,  the  product  of  the  dairy,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  violation  of  this  chapter,  whether  he  sells  such  commodity  or 
substance  as  butter,  oleomargarine  or  under  any  other  name  or 
designation  whatsoever  and  irrespective  of  any  representations 
he  may  make  relative  to  such  commodity  or  substance.    Any  dealer 
in  any  article  or  product,  the  mantif acture  or  sale  of  which  is  pro-  '^^Jfjjj^^ 
hibited  by  this  section,  who  shall  keep,  store  or  display  such  ^2,^?"*'  '**' 
article  or  product,  with  other  merchandise  or  stock  in  his  place 
of  business,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  the  same  in  his  possession 
for  fiale. 

People  V.  Arensburg,  40  Hun,  358;  s.  c,  reversed,  103  N.  Y.  388,  106 
Id.  123;  People  v.  Bremer,  69  App.  Div.  14;  People  v.  Clark,  124  N.  Y. 
Supp.  1023;  People  v.  Fried,  62  Misc.  Rep.  240;  People  v.  Hale,  62  Id.  240; 
People  V.  Hill,  44  Hun,  472;  People  v.  Kerin,  39  Id.  631,  4  Crim.  Rep. 
140;  People  v.  Laning,  40  App.  Div.  227,  59  N.  Y.  Supp.  1057;  People  v. 
Mahaney,  41  Hun,  26;  People  v.  Marx,  99  X.  Y.  377;  People  ex  rel.  JMcAuley 
V.  Wahle,  124  App.  Div.  762 ;  People  v.  Meyer,  44  Id.  1 ;  People  v.  Schintzius, 
61  Misc.  Rep.  410;  People  v.  Simpson  Crawford  Co.,  62  Id.  240;  People  v. 
Tecle,  131  App.  Div.  87;  Plumley  v.  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  155 
U.  S.  461,  15  Sup.  Ct.  Rept.  154;  Powell  v.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  114 
Penn.  St.  265,  127  U.  S.  678;  Waterbury  v.  Egan,  3  Misc.  Rep.  355,  62  State 
Rep.  421,  23  N.  Y.  Supp.  116;  Waterbury  v.  Newton,  60  N.  J.  L.  634;  People 
V.  Guiton,  210  N.  Y.  1,  152  App.  Div.  614,  137  N.  Y.  Supp.  600,  revd. 

§  39.  Manufacture  or  mixing  of  animal  fats  with  milk,  cream  K»«tM- 
or  bntter  prohibited.     No  person  shall  manufacture,  mix  or  com- 
pound with  or  add  to  natural  milk,  cream  or  butter  any  animal 
fats  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils,  nor  make  or  manufacture  any* 
oleaginous  substance  not  produced  from  milk  or  cream,  with  in- 
tent to  sell  the  same  as  butter  or  cheese  made  from  unadulterated 
milk  or  cream  or  have  the  same  in  his  possession  with  such  in- 
tent; nor  shall  any  person  solicit  or  take  orders  for  the  same  or 
offer  the  same  for  sale,  nor  shall  any  such  article  or  substance  bij*. 
or  compound  so  made  or  produced,  be  sold  as  and  for  butter  or 
cheese,  the  product  of  the  dairy.     No  person  shall  coat,  powder 
or  color  with  annatto  or  any  coloring  matter  whatever,  butterine  <^^orint. 


butter. 
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or  oleomargarine  or  any  compound  of  the  same  or  any  product  or 
manufacture  made  in  whole  or  in  part  from  animal  fats  or  animal 
or  vegetable  oils  not  produced  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream 
by  means  of  which  such  product,  manufacture  or  compound  shall 
resemble  butter  or  cheese,  the  product  of  the  dairy;  nor  shall  hr 
have  the  same  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell  the  same  nor 
shall  he  sell  or  oflFer  to  sell  the  same.  No  person  by  himself,  hi> 
agents  or  employees,  shall  manufacture,  sell,  offer  or  expose  for 
sale,  butter  that  is  produced  by  taking  original  packing  stock  or 
other  butter  or  both  and  melting  the  same,  so  that  the  butter  fat 
can  be  drawn  off,  then  mixing  the  said  butter  fat  with  skimmed 
milk  or  milk  or  cream  or  other  milk  product  and  rechurning  the 
said  mixture,  or  that  is  produced  by  any  similar  process  and  i? 
commonly  known  as  boiled  or  process  butter,  unless  he  shall  plainly 
brand  or  mark  the  package  or  tub  or  wrapper  in  which  the  same  is 
put  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  with  the  words  ''  renovated  butter  " 
or  "  process  butter."     If  the  same  shall  be  put  up,  sold,  offered 

prinu.  or  exposed  for  sale  in  prints  or  rolls,  then  the  said  prints  or  rolls 
shall  be  labeled  plainly  with  printed  letters  in  a  conspicuous  place 
on  the  wrapper  with  the  words  "  renovated  butter  "  or  "  process 

Labeiini  buttcr."  If  the  same  is  packed  in  tubs  or  boxes  or  pails  or  other 
kind  of  a  case  or  package  the  words  '^  renovated  butter  "  or  "  pro- 
cess butter  "  shall  be  printed  on  the  top  and  side  of  the  same  in 
letters,  at  least,  one  inch  in  length,  so  as  to  be  plainly  seen  by  the 
purchaser.    If  such  butter  is  exposed  for  sale,  uncovered,  not  in  a 

SIS!/?.  package  or  case,  a  placard  containing  the  label  so  printed  shall  be 
attached  to  the  mass  of  butter  in  such  manner  as  to  easily  be  seen 
and  read  by  the  purchaser.     Every  person  selling,  offering  or  ex- 

Reuii  posine  for  sale  at  retail,  ^"  renovated  butter ''  or  "  process  butter," 
'shall  cause  each  parcel  or  package  of  such  butter  delivered  to  or 
for  a  customer  to  be  wrapped  in  a  light  colored  paper  on  which 
shall  be  printed  in  black  letters,  not  less  than  tHree-eighths  inch 
square  and  in  Gothic  type,  the  words  "  renovated  butter  "  or  "  pro- 
cess butter."  K'o  person  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  any 
butter  or  other  dairy  products  containing  a  preservative,  but  this 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  use  of  salt  in  butter  or  cheese, 
or  spirituous  liquors  in  club  or  other  fancy  cheese  or  sugar  in 
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condensed  milk.    No  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  shall 
induce  or  attempt  to  induce  any  person  to  violate  any  of  the  pro-  JJJJJJioL. 
visions  of  this  chapter.    Any  person,  firm,  association  or  corpora- 
tion selling,  offering  or  advertising  for  sale  any  substance,  prepa- 
ration or  matter  for  use  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this   . 
chapter  shall  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  section. 

People  V.  Arensberg,  40  ITun,  358;  s.  c,  reversed,  103  N.  Y.  388,  105  Id. 
123;  People  v.  Biersicker,  169  Id.  53;  People  v.  Fried,  62  Misc.  Rep.  240; 
People  V.  Hale,  62  Id.  240;  People  v.  Hill,  44  Hun,  472;  People  v.  Kerin,  39 
Hun,  631;  People  v.  Mack,  97  App.  Div.  474;  People  v.  Mahaney,  41  Hun, 
26;  People  v.  Simpson  Crawford  Co.,  62  Misc.  Rep.  240;  People  v.  Waters,  114 
Id.  669;  Plumley  v.  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  155  U.  S.  461,  15  Sup. 
Ct.  Rep.  154;  Powell  v.  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  144  Penn.  St.  266, 
127  U.  S.  678 ;  Waterbury  v.  Newton,  50  N.  J.  L.  634. 

§  40.  Prohibited  articles  not  to  be  fnmished  for  use.  Xo  keeper 
or  proprietor  of  any  bakery,  hotel,  boarding-house,  restaurant, 
saloon,  lunch-counter  or  place  of  public  entertainment,  nor  any  g^tsl^^im. 
person  having  charge  thereof  or  employed  thereat,  nor  any  person  Stc^***' 
furnishing  board  for  any  others  than  members  of  his  own  family, 
or  for  any  employees  where  such  board  is  furnished  for  a  com- 
pensation or  as  part  of  the  compensation  of  any  such  employee, 
shall  keep,  use  or  serve  therein  either  as  food  for  his  guests, 
boarders,  patrons,  customers  or  employees  or  for  cooking  purposes 
any  article  or  substance  made  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  article.  Any  keeper  or  proprietor  of  any  hotel,  boarding- 
house,  restaurant,  saloon,  lunch-counter  or  place  of  public  en- 
tertainment who  uses  or  serves  therein  for  his  guests  any  oleaginous 
substance  as  a  substitute  for  butter,  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  ptotibiom 

^  relative  to 

which  is  not  prohibited  by  the  agricultural  law,  shall  print  plainly  Ijfjjtel"^' 
and  conspicuously  on  the  bill-of-fare,  if  there  is  one,  the  words, 
'^  Oleomargarine  Used  Here  "  and  shall  post  up  conspicuously  in 
different  parts  of  each  room  where  such  mgals  are  served,  signs 
in  places  where  they  can  be  easily  seen  and  read,  which  shall  bear 
the  words,  "  Oleomargarine  Used  Here  "  in  letters  at  least  two 
inches  in  length  and  so  printed  as  to  be  easily  read  by  guests  or 
boarders.     (-4^  amended  by  chapter  357  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 

People  V.  Berwin,  77  N.  Y.  Supp.  859;  People  v.  Brieii,  117  Id.  246;  People 
V.  Dobbins,  113  Id.  1076;  People  v.  Fox,  4  App  Div.  38,  74  State  Rep.  500, 
38  N.  Y.  Supp.  635;  People  v.  Gottfried,  113  Id.  1086;  People  v.  Guiton  Co., 
137  N.  Y.  Supp.  600  J  People  v.  Wellner,  78  Miac  334,  149  N.  Y.  Supp.  999. 
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§  4:1.  Coloring  matter,  dairy  termg,  size  of  package,  labeling, 
penalties.  Ifo  person  manufacturing  with  intent  to  sell  any  sub- 
stance or  article  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  butter  or  cheese  not 
made  exclusively  from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream  or  both,  with 
salt  or  rennet  or  both  and  with  or  without  coloring  matter  or  sage, 
but  into  which  any  animal,  intestinal  or  offal  fats,  or  any  oils  or 
fats  or  oleaginous  substance  of  any  kind  not  produced  from  pure, 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream,  or  into  which  melted  butter,  or 
butter  in  any  condition  or  state  or  any  modification  of  the  same, 
or  lard  or  tallow  shall  be  introduced,  shall  add  thereto  or  combine 
therewith  any  annatto  or  compounds  of  the  same,  or  any  other 
substance  or  substances  whatever,  for  the  purpose  or  with  the 
effect  of  imparting  thereto  a  color  resembling  yellow,  or  any  shade 
of  yellow  butter  or  cheese,  nor  introduce  any  such  coloring  mat- 
ter or  other  substance  into  any  of  the  articles  of  which  the  same 
is  composed.  And  no  person  selling  any  oleaginous  substance 
not  made  from  pure  milk  or  cream  of  the  same  as  a  substitute  for 
butter  shall  sell,  give  away  or  deliver  with  such  substance  any 
coloring  matter;  nor  shall  any  person  manufacturing,  selling  or 
offering  for  sale  any  such  goods  make  or  sell  them  under  any 
brand,  device  or  label  bearing  words  indicative  of  cows  or  the 
product  of  the  dairy  or  the  names  of  breeds  of  cows  or  cattle, 
nor  use  terms  indicative  of  processes  in  the  dairy  in  making  or 
preparing  butter ;  no  such  substance  shall  hereafter  be  sold,  offered 
or  exposed  for  sale  in  this  state  except  it  be  sold  in  packages  con- 
taining not  more  than  five  pounds,  such  packages  to  be  wrapped 
and  sealed,  the  original  seal  of  which  shall  be  unbroken  and  upon 
which  seal  shall  be  plainly  printed  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer  of  said  oleomargarine,  and  the  said  packages  shall 
be  plainly  and  conspicuously  labeled  with  the  word  ^'  Oleomarga- 
rine "  in  Gothic  or  equally  conspicuous  letters  at  least  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  high.  The  word  "  Oleomargarine  "  in  large 
prominent  letters  shall  be  stamped  by  indentation  on  each  sep- 
arate brick  or  portion  of  the  substance  itself  before  it  is  wrapped 
and  sealed. 

Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  forty 
or  forty-one  of  the  agricultural  law  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  penalty 
to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  of  not  less  than  fifty 
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dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  violation 
and  not  less  than  two  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars  for  the  second  and  each  subsequent  violation.  Whoever  by 
himself  or  another  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  forty 
or  forty-one  of  the  agricultural  law  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde-  ^lad*- 
meanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars 
or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  one 
year  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  for  the  first  offense 
and  by  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year  for  the 
second  offense.  (As  amended  by  chapter  367  of  the  Laws  of 
1909.) 

People  v.  Arensburg,  40  Hun,  368;  s.  c,  reversed,  103  N.  Y.  388,  106  Id.  123; 
People  V.  Griffin,  128  N.  Y.  Supp.  946,  71  Misc.  Rep.  566;  People  v.  Hill,  44 
Hun,  472;  People  v.  Bedding^  70  Misc.  Kep.  420;  People  v.  Guiton  Co.,  137 
N.  Y.  Supp.  600;  People  v.  Von  Kampen,  210  N.  Y.  381,  149  App.  Div.  887, 
affd. 

§  42.  Coloring  matter  in  food  products;  analysis  by  state  board 
of  health.     Xo  person  or  persons  shall  manufacture,  sell  or  ex-  Potsonou. 

rr  r  7  coloring 

pose  for  sale  any  poisonous  coloring  matter  for  the  coloring  of  food  "*'*•*■• 
products  of  any  kind,  nor  shall  any  person  or  persons  use  any 
poisonous  coloring^  matter  manufactured,  sold,  offered  or  exposed 
for  sale  within  this  state;  nor  shall  any  person  or  persons  sell, 
offer  or  expose  for  sale  any  food  product  containing  such  poison-  AnaiyBU 
ous  coloring  matter.    The  state  commissioner  of  health  shall  cause  board  of 

^  .  health. 

samples  of  coloring  matter  that  are  exposed  for  sale  upon  the  mar- 
ket for  use  in  food  products  to  be  analyzed  and  report  the  results 
of  such  analysis  to  the  legislature  at  the  next  session. 

§  43.  Manufacture  and  sale  of  imitation  cheese  prohibited.  No 
person  shall  manufacture,  deal  in,  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale 
ol-  exchange  any  article  or  substance,  in  the  semblance  of  or  in 
imitation  of  cheese  made  exclusively  of  unadulterated  milk  or 
cream,  or  both,  into  which  any  animal,  intestinal  or  offal  fats  or 
oils,  or  melted  butter  or  butter  in  anv  condition  or  state  or  modifi- 
cation  of  the  same,  or  oleaginous  substances  of  any  kind  not  pro- 
duced from  unadulterated  milk  or  cream,  shall  be  introduced. 

§  44.  When  prohibitions  do  not  apply  to  skim-milk  or  skim-ikl^- 

milk. 

ch«ete.    Except  in  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings,  the  pro- 
58 
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hibitions  contained  in  this  article  against  the  sale  of  adulterated 
^MM.  milk  shall  not  apply  to  skim-milk,  which  is  clean,  pure,  healthy, 
wholesome  and  unadulterated,  except  by  skimming,  sold  for  use  in 
the  county  in  which  it  is  produced  or  an  adjoining  county,  if  it  is 
sold  for  and  as  skimmed  milk.  The  prohibitions  in  this  article 
against  the  sale  of  cheese  made  from  unadulterated*  milk  or  cream, 
shall  not  apply  to  pure  skim-cheese  made  from  milk  which  is  clean, 
pure,  healthy,  wholesome  and  unadulterated,  except  by  skimming. 

People  V.  Kibler,  106  N.  Y.  321. 

§  45.  TJnolean  receptacles  and  places  for  *keping  milk;  notice 
to  violators  of  provisions.    No  person,  firm,  association  or  corpora- 

saniution.  tiou,  produciug,  buying  or  receiving  milk  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing the  same  for  consumption  as  such,  or  for  manufacturing  the 
same  into  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  or  other  human  food, 
shall  keep  the  same  in  utensils,  cans,  vessels,  rooms,  or  buildings 
that  are  unclean  or  have  unsanitary  surroundings  or  drainage  or 
in  any  condition  whatsoever  that  would  tend  to  produce  or  pro- 
mote conditions   favorable  to  unhealthfulness  or  disease.      The 

Notice^to  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  notify  all  persons,  firms,  asso- 
ciations or  corporations,  violating  this  section,  .to  clean  said  uten- 
sils, cans,  vessels,  rooms  or  buildings,  or  to  so  improve  the  sanitary 
conditions  that  the  law  will  not  be  violated,  and  if  such  notice  is 
complied  with  in  ten  days'  time,  Sundays  excepted,  then  no  action 
shall  lie  for  a  violation  of  this  section.  Any  person  having  charge 
of  any  milk  gathering  station  where  milk  is  received  from 
the  dairymen  for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  same  for  con- 
sumption or  shipping  the  same  to  market  for  consumption  as 
human  food  before  taking  such  charge  or  operating  or  working  as 
such  agent  or  person  in  charge  shall  apply  to  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  for  a  license  to  so  work  or  operate  or  have  charge, 
and  shall  at  the  time  of  making  such  application,  file  with  the 
commissioner  a  statement  under  oath,  setting  forth  the  fact  that 
he  will  not  while  having  charge  of  or  operating  any  such  milk 
gathering  establishment  or  while  employed  therein  adulterate  or 
stiflFer  or  permit  the  adulteration  of  any  such  milk  or  any  product 
thereof  during  the  term  for  which  he  may  be  licensed.    After  the 


clean  re 
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So  in  the  original. 
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applicant  shall  have  complied  with  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  lipon  being  satisfied 
that  the  applicant  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character  and  a 
qualified  and  proper  person  to  so  have  charge  of  or  operate  any 
such  milk  gathering  station  or  establishment  shall  issue  to  said 
applicant  a  license,  which  shall  qualify  him  to  have  charge  of  iJjJ^iJ* 
any  such  milk  gathering  station  or  establishment  for  the  period 
of  two  years  from  the  date  of  such  license;  provided,  however, 
that  where  milk  is  to  be  bought  from  the  dairymen  at  any  such 
milk  gathering  station  by  the  proprietor,  person  in  charge  or  any 
agent  of  the  proprietor  of  such  station,  such  license  shall  be  only 
for  a  period  of  one  year,  as  provided  in  sections  fifty-five  to  sixty- 
four,  inclusive,  of  this  article,  and  the  matter  required  to 
l>e  set  forth  in  the  application  for  a  license  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  application  Excaption. 
provided  for  in  sections  fifty-five  to  sixty-four  in  addi- 
tion to  the  matters  therein  required.  The  person  regularly 
doing  the  work  of  receiving,  caring  for  and  shipping  the  milk  at 
any  station  or  establishment,  or  in  case  more  than  one  person  is  ^®JJ|«»  *» 
so  employed  then  the  foreman  in  charge  of  such  works  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  person  in  charge  of  such  station  or  establishment 
within  the  meaning  and  purposes  of  this  section.  Such  license 
certificate  shall  be  kept  at  such  station  or  establishment  where  cftruncau 
the  license  is  so  employed  and  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  representatives  of  the  department  of  agriculture  and  the  pub- 
lic. Any  person  having  charge  of  any  milk  gathering  station  or 
establishment  as  aforesaid  shall  keep  a  true  and  correct  monthly  R«eordi. 
record  of  the  receipts  of  milk  or  other  dairy  products  received  at 
such  station  or  establishment,  and  also  a  true  and  correct  monthly 
record  of  all'  sales  or  shipments  of  milk,  cream  or  other  dairy 
products  shipped  or  sold  from  such  station  or  establishment,  and 
shall  also  keep  a  true  and  correct  monthly  record  of  the  amount 
of  skim  milk  produced  iii  such  station  or  establishment  and  of 
the  disposition  of  said  skim  milk.  Such  record  shall  be  preserved 
at  such  station  or  establishment  for  at  least  two  years  after  the 
same  shall  have  been  made  and  such  records  shall  at  all  times  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  his 
assistants    or    agents.     When    cream    is    sold    or   shipped   from 
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battle  o?  ^^y  ^^^^  station  or  establishment  so  selling  or  shipping 
package.  j^j|]^  f^^.  consuuiption  as  aforesaid,  each  original  bottle  or 
package  of  one  quart  or  less  of  cream  so  shipped  or  sold 
shall  bear  a  label  securely  attached  to  the  side  of  such 
bottle  or  package  on  which  shall  be  conspicuously  printed  the 
word  "  cream  "  in  black  letters  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  length  or  else  the  word  "  cream  "  shall  be  blown  in  the  side 
of  such  bottle  in  plain  raised  letters  of  at  least  one-half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  the  top  and  side  of  each  and  every  other  original 
package  or  can  containing  cream  or  original  crate  or  case  con- 
taining bottles  of  cream  so  shipped  or  sold  shall  bear  a  label  se- 
curely attached  on  which  shall  be  conspicuously  printed  the  word 
"  cream  "  in  black  letters  of  at  least  one  inch  in  length  and  also 
a  plainly  written  or  printed  statement  on  the  label  stating  from 
whom  and  what  station  the  same  is  shipped  and  the  name  of  the 
consignee  and  point  of  destination  and  the  date  on  which  the  cream 
therein  was  produced  by  such  separation  or  skimming.  The  ship- 
ment of  each  and  every  such  original  package  of  cream  so  shipped 
and  not  so  labeled  as  herein  required  shall  constitute  a  separate 
conciu-       violation.     When  cream  is  so  separated  or  skimmed  from  milk 

aions    ati 

to  adui-      at  any  such  station  or  establishment  and  the  supply  of  milk  on 

teratlng  '^  ^^  -^ 

with  Bkim-  hand  thereat  at  the  time  of  the  next  regular  daily  shipment  of 
milk  therefrom,  consisting  of  the  total  amount  of  milk  in  such 
shipment,  together  with  that  remaining  on  hand  immediately  after 
such  shipment,  is  not  thereby  decreased  or  correspondingly  less 
than  the  total  quantity  received  during  any  period  extending 
from  some  point  of  time  before  such  skimming  was  done  until  the 
time  of  such  shipment,  together  with  the  amount  of  milk  on  hand 
at  the  commencement  of  such  period,  and  such  decrease  is  not 
equal  in  amount  to  the  quantity  of  milk  that  must  have  been  used 
in  so  separating  such  cream  in  addition  to  the  quantity  otherwise 
there  used  or  disposed  of  during  such  period,  such  fact  is  con- 
clusive that  skim  milk  or  other  foreign  substance  was  added  to 

tw?"Ii^     such  milk  supply  within  such  period  and  shall  be  presumptive 

dence.  evideucc  within  the  meaning  of  this  section  that  the  same  was 
added  to  each  can  or  vessel  of  milk  in  such  shipment.  When 
cream  or  skim  milk  is  found  to  have  been  on  the  premises  of  any 

uom"**"     such  station  or  establishment  or  is  sold  or  shipped  therefrom,  such 
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cream  or  skim  milk  so  found  or  so  sold  or  shipped  therefrom  shall 
be  presumed  to  have  been  produced  by  separating  or  skimming  at 
such  station  or  establishment.  In  any  action  or  proceeding  rela- 
tive to  the  adulteration  of  milk  by  removing  cream  therefrom 
or  adding  skim  milk  or  other  foreign  substance  thereto,  it  shall  be 
presumed  that  when  cream  has  been  produced  by  so  skimming  or 
separating  or  butter  has  been  manufactured,  there  was  made  at 
least  five  quarts  "of  milk  in  the  production  of  each  quart  of  cream 
so  produced  and  there  was  necessarily  so  produced  thereby  at  least 
four  quarts  of  skim  milk  to  each  quart  of  cream  so  produced,  and 
that  there  was  used  at  least  nine  quarts  of  milk  in  the  production 
of  each  pound  of  butter  so  manufactured.  If  any  such  person  so 
duly  licensed  shall  thereafter  refuse  or  neglect  to  keep  and  preserve 
full  and  complete  records  as  herein  required  or  shall  refuse  to 
exhibit  such  records  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  his  assist- 
ants or  agents  or  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  relative  to  milk  or  the 
products  thereof  he  shall  forfeit  his  license  and  shall  be  disquali-  ror^iture 

'^  ,  ^  ^  ^  of    lIceBM. 

fied  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  being  again  licensed  by  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture.  •  (As  amended  by  chapter  408  of 
the  Laws  of  1913.) 

§  4:6.  TTnsaxdtary  cans  and  receptacles  condemned.  All  cans,  or 
receptacles  used  in  the  sale  of  milk,  cream  or  curd  for  consump- 
tion, or  in  transporting  or  shipping  the  same  to  market  or  the 
delivery  thereof  to  purchasers  for  consumption  as  human  food, 
when  found  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  his  assistants 
or  agents  to  be  in  unfit  condition  to  be  so  used  by  reason  of  being 
worn  out,  badly  rusted,  or  with  rusted  inside  surface,  or  unclean  J„^"^" 
or  unsanitary  or  in  such  condition  that  they  can  not  be  rendered  ®""* 
clean  and  sanitary  by  washing,  and  will  tend  to  produce  or  pro- 
mote in  milk,  cream  or  curd  when  contained  therein,  bad  flavors, 
unclean  or  unwholesome  conditions  favorable  to  unhealthfulness 
or  disease,  shall  be  condemned  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
or  his  assistants  or  agents.  Every  such  can  or  receptacle  when  so  ^^Jj^ed 
condemned  shall  be  marked  by  a  stamp,  impression  or  device, 
designed  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  showing  that  it  has 
been  so  condemned,  and  when  so  condemned  shall  not  thereafter  ^•""•* 
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be  used  by  any  person  for  the  purpose  of  so  selling,  transporting 
or  shipping  milk,  cream  or  curd. 


Oleanslng 
roc4ptftc  1m. 


Brldenee. 


Gana   In 
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•tc. ,  In 
cans. 


Unwashed 


cord. 


§  47.  Beceptacles  to  be  cleansed  before  returning;  receptacles 
may  be  seized;  evidence;  violation;  milk  can  inspectors.  Whenever 
any  can  or  receptacle  is  used  for  transporting  or  conveying  milk, 
cream  or  curd  to  market  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  furnishing 
the  same  for  consumption  as  human  food,  which  can  or  receptacle, 
when  emptied,  is  returned  or  intended  to  be  returned  to  the  person 
so  selling,  furnishing  or  shipping  such  substance  to  be  again  thus 
used,  or  which  is  liable  to  continued  use  in  so  transporting,  con- 
veying, selling  or  shipping  such  substance  as  aforesaid,  the  con- 
sumer, dealer  or  consignee  using,  selling  or  receiving  the  milk, 
cream  or  curd  from  such  can  or  receptacle,  shall,  before  so  return- 
ing such  can  or  receptacle  remove  all  substances  foreign  to  milk 
therefrom,  by  rinsing  with  water  or  otherwise.  When  anv 
such  milk,  cream  or  curd  is  sold  within  any  city  of  this  state  or 
shipped  into  any  such  city,  the  fact  of  such  shipment  or  sale  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  same  was  so  shipped  or  sold  for 
consumption  as  human  food.  When  any  such  can  or  receptacle  is 
returned  or  delivered  or  shipjied  to  any  person  or  creamery  so 
selling  such  substance  within,  or  shipping  the  same  into  such  city, 
it  is  deemed  that  such  can  or  receptacle  is  liable  to  such  continued 
use  in  so  selling  or  shipping  such  substance  therein  for  consump- 
tion as  human  food  within  the  meaning  and  purposes  of  this 
section  and  section  forty-six.  No  person  shall  place  or  suffer  to 
be  placed  in  any  such  can  or  receptacle  any  sweepings,  refuse,  dirt, 
litter,  garbage,  filth  or  any  other  animal  or  vegetable  substance, 
nor  shall  any  such  consignee  or  other  person  through  himself,  his 
agent  or  employee,  bring  or  deliver  to  any  person  or  railroad  or 
other  conveyance  any  such  can  or  receptacle  for  the  purpose  of 
such  return,  or  any  milk,  cream  or  curd  can  or  receptacle  for  the 
purpose  of  delivery  or  shiiunent  to  any  person  or  creamery  en- 
gaged in  so  selling  or  shipping  such  substances  for  consumption 
as  human  food,  which  can  or  receptacle  contains  such  foreign  sul)- 
stance  or  which  has  not  been  rinsed  as  herein  provided.  The 
word  "  curd  "  as  used  in  this  section  and  section  forty-six  applit'^^ 
to  the  substance  otherwise  kuown  as  "  pot  cheese  "  or  **  cottage 
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cheese."    Whenever  any  such  can  or  receptacle  is  used,  returned,  JJJJlAto*. 
delivered  or  shipped  in  violation  of  this  section,  or  of  section 
forty-six  of  this  chapter,  every  such  use,  return,  delivery  or  ship- 
ment of  each  such  can  or  receptacle  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
violation  thereof.     Such  cans  or  receptacles  so  used,  returned,  cm 
delivered  or  shipped  in  violation  of  this  section  or  of  section 
forty-six  may  be  seized  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  his 
assistants  or  agents  and  held  as  evidence  of  such  violation.     For 
the  proper  enforcement  of  this  section  and  section  forty-six,  the  JJ^^^twi. 
commissioner  of  agriculture  may  appoint  two  milk  can  inspectors 
to  be  stationed  chiefly  in  the  city  of  New  York  who  shall  receive 
the   usual  compensation   of  other   agents   of  the  department  of 
agriculture.     (As  amended  by  chapter  608  of  the  Laws  of  1911.) 

People  v.  Frudenberg,  209  N.  Y.  218,  156  App.  Div.  199,  140  N.  Y.  Supp. 
17,  affd. 


§  48.  llannfacttirer's  brand  of  cheese.    Every  manufacturer  of  ManufM- 
whole-milk  cheese  may  put  a  brand  or  label  upon  such  cheese  brand, 
indicating  ''  whole-milk  cheese  "  and  the  date  of  the  month  and 
year  when  made;  and  no  person  shall  use  such  a  brand  or  label 
upon  any  cheese  made  from  milk  from  which  any  of  the  cream  has 
been  taken.     The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  procure  and 
issue  to  the  cheese  manufacturers  of  the  state,  on  proper  applica-  sut* 
tion  therefor,  and  under  such  regulations  as  to  the  custody  and 
use  thereof  as  he  may  prescribe,  a  uniform  stencil  brand  or  labels 
bearing  a  suitable  device  or  motto,  and  the  words,  ^'  New  York 
state  whole-milk  cheese."    Everv  such  brand  or  label  shall  be  used  um  oc 
upon  the  outside  of  the  cheese  and  shall  bear  a  different  number  --^ 
for  each  separate  factory.    The  commissioner  shall  keep  a  book,  in 
which  shall  be  registered  the  name,  location  and  number  of  each  Record 

book. 

manufactory  using  the  brands  or  labels,  and  the  name  or  names 
of  the  persons  at  each  manufactory  authorized  to  use  the  same. 
No  such  brand  or  labels  shall  be  used  upon  any  other  than  whole- 
milk  cheese  or  packages  containing  the  same.  (As  amended  by 
chapter  207  of  the  Laws  of  1910.) 

§  49.  XTse  of  false  brand  prohibited;  branding  of  sldiii-inilk 
cheese  regulated.  No  person  shall  oflFer,  sell  or  expose  for  sale,  in 
any  package,  butter  or  cheese  which  is  falsely  branded  or  labeled. 
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No  person  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  cheese  commonly 
known  as  cheddar  cheese  made  from  skimmed  or  partially  skimmed 
milk  unless  the  same  is  branded  to  show  that  it  is  skim-milk  cheese. 
All  such  cheese  so  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  shall  be  branded 
with  the  words  "  skim-milk  cheese,"  or  if  such  cheese  contains  thir- 
teen per  centum  of  milk  fat  or  over,  it  may  be  branded  "  medium 
skim-milk  cheese,"  or  if  it  contains  eighteen  per  centum  of  milk 
fat  or  over,  it  may  be  branded  "  special  skim-milk  cheese."  Such 
branding  shall  be  upon  the  sides  of  both  the  cheese  and  the  con- 
tainer. The  branding  herein  provided  shall  be  in  block  letters  at 
least  one-half  an  inch  square.  (As  amended  by  chapter  456  of 
the  Laws  of  1913.) 


Filing 
trade  mark. 


§  50.  County  trade  marks.    At  a  regular  or  special  meeting  of 
Adoption     a  county  dairymen's  association  in  any  county  of  the  state  there 

of  county  «/  •/ 

trade  mark,  may  bc  adopted  a  county  trade  mark,  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present  and  voting,  to  be  used  as  a  trade  mark  by  a  person 
manufacturing  pure  unadulterated  butter  or  full-cream  cheese  in 
such  county.  The  secretary  of  the  association  shall  forthwith  send 
to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  a  copy  of  such  trade  mark, 
which  copy  he  shall  place  on  file  in  his  office,  noting  thereupon  the 
day  and  hour  he  received  the  same.  But  one  county  trade  mark 
for  butter  and  for  cheese  shall  be  placed  on  file  for  the  same 
county.  No  association  shall  adopt  any  trade  mark  of  any  county 
already  on  file,  or  use  that  of  any  other  county  in  the  formation 
of  a  trade  mark. 

People  V.  LuhrB,  195  N.  Y.  377. 


Infringe- 
ments. 


Deception 
in    dairy 
products. 

Preeerra- 
tion    of 
public 
health. 


§  51.  Object  and  intent  of  this  article.  This  article  and  each 
section  thereof  are  declared  to  be  enacted  to  prevent  deception  in 
the  sale  of  dairy  products,  and  to  preserv-e  the  public  health,  which 
is  endangered  by  the  manufacture,  sale  and  use  of  the  articles  or 
substances  herein  regulated  or  prohibited. 


Plrrt 
Tlolation. 


§  52.  Penalties.  Every  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  shall  forfeit  to  the  people  of  the  state  of  New 
York  the  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  first  violation  and  not  less  than  one  hun- 
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dred  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  second  and  J^^fon. 
each  subsequent  violation.  When  such  violation  consists  of  the 
manufacture  or  production  of  any  prohibited  article^  each  day  dur-  ?JS£*Si. 
ing  which  or  any  part  of  which  such  manufacture  or  production 
is  carriied  on  or  continued,  shall  be  deemed  a  separate  violation. 
When  the  violation  consists  of  the  sale,  or  the  offering  or  exposing 
for  sale  or  exchange  of  any  prohibited  article  or  substance,  the 
sale  of  each  one  of  several  packages  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation,  and  each  day  on  which  any  such  article  or  substance  is 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale  or  exchange  shall  constitute  a  separate 
violation.  When  the  use  of  any  such  article  or  substance  is  pro- 
hibited, each  day  during  which  or  any  part  of  which  said  article 
or  substance  is  so  used  or  furnished  for  use,  shall  constitute  a  *  . 
separate  violation,  and  the  furnishing  of  the  same  for  use  to  each 
person  to  whom  the  same  may  be  furnished  shall  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate violation.  Whoever  by  himself  or  another  \dolates  any  of  the  P"*"**" 
provisions  of  articles  three,  four,  six,  eight  and  nine  or  sections 
three  hundred  fourteen  and  three  hundred  fifteen  of  this  chapter 
or  of  sections  one  hundred  six,  one  hundred  seven  and  one  hundred 
eight  of  this  chapter  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars, 
nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  one  month  nor  more  than  six  months  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  for  the  first  offense;  and  by  six  months'  im- 
prisonment for  the  second  offense. 

Friedgood  v.  Kline,  67  Misc.  Rep.  (A.  T.)  428,  123  N.  Y.  Supp.  247; 
People  V.  Briggs,  121  App.  Div.  927;  People  v.  Briggs,  .93  N.  Y.  457;  People 
V.  Anton  Koeter,  121  App.  Div.  852;  People  v.  Spencer  as  Trustee,  201  N.  Y. 
105  (vinegar  cumulative  penalties) ;  People  v.  Wiggins,  201  N.  Y.  151  (not 
proper  party  deft.) ;  People  v.  Martin,  88  Misc.  519,  161  N.  Y.  Supp.  69. 

§  53.  Butterine  and  Aimilar  products  not  to  be  purchased  by 
certain  institutions.  No  money  appropriated  by  law  for  mainte- 
nance and  support  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  state  institution;  nor 
money  received  by  a  charitable,  benevolent,  penal  or  reformatory 
institution  from  the  state,  or  from  a  county,  city  or  town  thereof, 
or  appropriated  by  such  county,  city  or  town  for  the  maintenance 
or  support  in  whole  or  in  part  of  such  institution ;  nor  money  be- 
longing to  or  used  for  the  maintenance  or  support  of  such  institu- 
tion, shall  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of,  or  in  payment  for,  but- 
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terine,  oleomargarine,  lard,  cheese,  or  articles  or  products  in  imita- 
tion or  semblance  of  natural  butter  or  cheese  produced  from  pure 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same,  which  articles  or 
products  have  been  rendered  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  animal  fats,  or  animal  or  vegetable  oils  not  produced  from 
unadulterated  milk  or  cream  from  the  same. 

§  54.  Purchase,  sale  and  use  of  bntterine  and  similar  prodnota 
prohibited  in  certain  institutions.  No  officer,  manager,  superin- 
tendent or  agent  of  an  institution  mentioned  in  section  fifty-three 
of  this  chapter,  shall  purchase  for  the  use  of  such  institution  arti- 
cles or  products,  for  the  purchase  of  which  the  money  appropri- 
ated by  law,  or  by  a  county,  city  or  town,  is  forbidden  to  be  used 
by  section  fifty-three  of  this  chapter,  and  no  person  shall  sell  to, 
or  for  the  use  of  such  institution,  such  articles  or  products.  Nor 
shall  such  articles  or  products  be  used  as  articles  of  food  or  for 
cooking  purposes  in  such  institutions  withih  this  state. 

§  55.  Licensing  of  milk  gathering  stations  where  milk  is  bought. 
On  and  after  September  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  no 
person,  firm,  association  or  corporation,  shall  buy  milk  or  cream 
within  the  state  from  producers  for  the  purpose  of  shipping  the 
same  to  any  city  for  consumption  or  for  manufacture  unless  such 
Regulation  busiucss  be  rcfiiilarly  transacted  at  an  office  or  station  within  the 

in   re.   pur-  .     o  ./ 

mniTan'd     ^^^^^  ^^^  uulcss  such  pcrson,  firm,  association  or  corporation  be 

cream.  ^j^]y  licensed  as  provided  in  this  and  the  ensuing  sections  of  this 
article.  Every  such  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  be- 
fore engaging  or  continuing  in  the  business  of  buying  milk  or 

ucenae.  croam  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  shall,  annually,  on  or  before 
August  first,  file  an  application  with  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture for  a  license  to  transact  such  business.  The  application 
shall  state  the  nature  of  the  business,  as  hereinabove  set  forth,  the 

fSTuire-***"  full  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  applying  for  the  license, 
and,  if  the  applicant  be  a  firm  or  association,  the  full  name  of 
each  member  of  such  firm,  or  association,  the  city,  town  or  village 
and  street  number  at  which  the  business  is  to  be  conducted,  and 
such  other  facts  as  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  prescribe. 
The  applicant  shall  further  satisfy  the  commissioner  of  his  or  its 


menta. 
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character,  financial  responsibility  and  good  faith  in  seeking  to 
carry  on  auch  business.  The  commissioner  shall  thereupon  issue 
to  such  applicant,  on  payment  of  ten  dollars,  a  license  entitling  LJcenw  t—. 
the  applicant  to  conduct  the  business  of  buying  milk  and  cream 
from  producers  for  the  purpose  aforesaid  at  an  office  or  station  at 
the  place  named  in  the  application  until  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber next  following;  provided,  however,  that  if  the  application  be^JilSJr**' 
presented  in  the  month  of  July,  and  if  the  applicant  so  elects, 
such  license  may  be  granted  to  begin  on  the  first  day  of  September 
next  following  and  run  for  a  term  of  one  year.  A  license  shall 
not  be  issued,  however,  to  any  applicant  if  during  the  year  pre-  refusing  to 
ceding  the  filing  of  the  application  a  complaint  from  any  pro-"ceni«. 
ducer  and  seller  of  milk  or  cream  shall  have  been  filed  with  the 
commissioner  against  such  applicant  for  any  of  the  grounds  speci- 
fied in  section  fifty-seven  hereof,  and  such  complaint  shall  have 
been  established  as  true  and  just  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
missioner after  such  complaint  shall  have  been  investigated  by  the 
commissioner  in  the  manner  provided  by  section  fifty-six  hereof. 
A  license  shall  not  be  issued  as  provided  in  this  section,  on  and 
after  the  taking  effect  of  this  section,  unless  the  applicant  for  such 
license  shall  file  with  the  application  a  good  and  sufficient  surety  Bond, 
bond,  executed  by  a  surety  company,  duly  authorized  to  transact 
business  in  this  state,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  five  thousand  dollars, 
or  shall  be  relieved  from  such  requirement  as  provided  herein. 
Such  bond  shall  be  approved  as  to  its  form  and  sufficiency  by  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture. 

Such  applicant  may  in  lieu  of  such  bond  deposit  with  the  com-  ^^JfJ**" 
missioner  of  agriculture  money  or  securities  in  which  the  trustees  *>'  ^^• 
of  a  savings  bank  may  invest  the  moneys  deposited  therein,  as 
provided  in  the  banking  law,  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
secured  by  the  bond  required  to  be  filed  as  herein  provided. 

The  bond  required  to  be  filed  hereunder  shall  be  given  to  the  condiuons 
conmiissioner  of  agriculture  in  his  official  capacity  and  shall  be 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  compliance  by  the  licensee  with  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  as  hereby  amended,  and  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  amounts  due  to  peracns  who  have  sold  milk  or  cream  to 
such  licensee,  during  "the  period  that  the  license  is  in  force.  The  [lo?**ln<i 
money  or  securities  deposited  with  the  commissioner  of  agricul-  cudues,'*" 
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ture^  as  above  provided,  shall  constitute  a  separate  fund  and  shall 
be  held  in  trust  for,  and  applied  exclusively  to,  the  payment  of 
claims  against  the  licensee  making  such  deposit,  arising  from  the 
sale  of  milk  or  cream  to  such  licensee. 

Upon  default  by  the  licensee  in  the  payment  of  any  money  due 
for  the  purchase  of  milk  or  cream,  which  payment  is  secured  by  a 
bond  or  the  deposit  of  money  or  securities  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for,  the  creditor  may  file  with  the  conmiissioner  of  agri- 
culture, upon  a  form  prescribed  by  him,  a  verified  statement  of 
his  claim.  If  such  creditor  shall  have  reduced  such  claim  to  judg- 
ment or  shall  thereafter  and  before  the  commencement  of  the 
action  by  the  conmiissioner  of  agriculture,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for,  reduce  such  claim  to  judgment,  a  transcript  of  such 
judgment  shall  also  be  filed  with  such  commissioner. 

Such  statements  may  be  filled*  at  any  time  during  the  period  of 
the  license  for  purchases  made  during  such  period  and  within 
ninety  days  from  the  termination  of  such  period. 

After  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  from  the  termination  of  any 
license  period  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall,  by  proper  ac- 
tion wherein  all  such  creditors  and  any  surety  upon  any  bond 
given  as  hereinbefore  provided  for  and  the  licensee  shall  be  parties, 
proceed  to  determine  the  amount  due  each  such  creditor,  and  the 
judgment  rendered  in  such  action  shall  be  enforced  ratably  for 
such  creditors  against  the  surety  on  the  bond,  if  one  there  be,  or 
against  the  moneys  or  securities  deposited  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided for.  If  any  such  creditor  shall  have  reduced  his  claim  to 
judgment  such  judgment  shall  be  presumptive  proof  of  the  amount 
due  such  creditor  in  any  action  brought  by  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  as  hereinbefore  provided  for. 

Every  bond  given  pursuant  to  the  provisions  hereof  shall  be  ap- 
plicable, in  the  first  instance,  to  the  payment  of  all  claims  arising 
during  the  license  period  for  which  such  bond  shall  continue,  and 
filed  either  during  such  period  or  within  ninety  days  after  the 
expiration  thereof.  If  all  such  claims  shall  be  paid  the  balance 
available  upon  such  bond  shall  be  devoted  to  the  extinguishment 
ratably  of  claims  arising  during  such  license  period,  but  for  which 
statements  shall  not  have  been  filed  until  after  ninety  days  after 
the  expiration  of  such  period. 


*  So  in  the  original. 
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All  moneys  and  securities,  deposited  as  herein  provided  for,  fj^J"^*/ 
shall  be  applicable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  extinguishment  of  SSumi"^ 
claims,  properly  filed,  arising  during  the  license  period  for  which  *™** 
such  moneys  or  securities  were  originally  deposited  and  if,  after 
the  extinguishment  of  such  claims,  there  shall  be  a  surplus  remain- 
ing such  surplus  shall  be  devoted  to  extinguishment  of  claims  aris-  second, 
ing  during  any  preceding  license  period  which  were  properly  filed 
as  hereinbefore  provided,  all  claims  for  any  one  license  period  to 
be  of  a  parity.     Any  surplus  remaining  after  the  extinguishment  5**IUJiViSII 
of  such  prior  claims  shall  be  added  to  the  moneys  or  securities  then 
on  deposit  with  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  or,  if  there  be  at 
that  time  on  file  with  such  commissioner  a  bond  given  pursuant 
to  this  section,  or  if  there  be  then  on  deposit  with  such  commis- 
sioner additional  moneys  or  securities  deposited  as  herein  provided 
for,  and  if  such  bond  or  such  moneys  or  securities,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  be 
sufficient,  such  surplus  shall  be  returned  to  the  licensee. 

A  person  or  corporation  licensed  hereunder  shall  make  a  veri- oJ*Si"**^' 
ficd  statement  of  "his  or  its  disbursements  during  a  period  to  be  ****"'*"'°'"- 
prescribed  by   the  commissioner  of  agriculture,   containing  the 
names  of  the  persons  from  Avhom  such  products  were  purchased, 
and  the  amount  due  to  the  vendors  thereof.    Such  statement  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  when  requested 
by  him  and  shall  be  in  the  form  prescribed  by  such  commissioner. 
If  it  appears  from  such  statement  or  other  facts  ascertained  by  futSne*liV 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  upon  inspection  or  investigation 
of  the  books  and  papers  of  such  licensee  as  authorized  by  section 
tifty-six  of  this  chapter,  that  the  security  afforded  to  persons  sell- 
ing milk  and  cream  to  such  licensee  by  the  bond  executed  or  de- 
posit made  by  such  licensee  as  herein  provided  does  not  adequately 
protect  such  vendors,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  re- 
quire such  licensee  to  give  an  additional  bond  or  to  deposit  ad-  ^nd*"r°** 
ditional  money  or  securities,  to  be  executed  or  deposited  as  above  J^'^J* 

provided,  in  a  sum  to  be  determined  by  the  commissioner,  but  not 

* 

exceeding  by  more  than  twenty-five  per  centum  the  maximum 
amount  paid  out  by  such  licensee  to  sellers  of  milk  in  any  one 
month:  Provided,  however,  that  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
bond  or  deposit  required  from  any  applicant  under  the  provisions 
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of  this  section  shall  be  one  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  that 
any  applicant  filing  a  bond  or  depositing  money  or  securities  in 
Exception,  such  maximum  amount  shall  be  exempted  from  filing  either  the 
statements  of  milk  purchased,  or  the  statements  of  disbursements 
in  this  section  provided  for. 

If  the  applicant  for  a  license  under  this  section  be  a  person  or  a 
domestic  corporation,  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  may,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  this  section,  if  satisfied  from  an 
investigation  of  the  financial  condition  of  such  person  or  domestic 
corporation  that  such  person  or  corporation  is  solvent  and  pos- 
sessed of  sufiicient  assets  to  reasonably  assure  compensation  to 
probable  creditors,  by  an  order  filed  in. the  department  of  agri- 
culture, relieve  such  person  or  corporation  from  the  provisions 
of  this  section  requiring  the  filing  of  a  bond. 

The  term  "  station  "  or  "  milk  gathering  station,"  as  used  in 
this  and  the  ensuing  sections  of  this  article,  shall  include  an  estab- 
lished office  where  the  business  of  buying  milk  or  cream  as  herein 
provided  is  carried  on,  with  or  without  a  place  or  premises  in 
connection  therewith  for  the  physical  handling  of  milk  or  cream. 
(As  amended  by  chapter  651  of  the  Laws  of  1915.) 


Definitions. 


On  com- 
plaint  or 
by  his 
own 
motion. 


Examina- 
tion   of 
docnmenta. 


Adjust- 
ment. 


§  56.  Power  of  commissioner  to  inyestig^ate.  The  commissioner 
and  his  assistants  shall  have  power  to  investigate  upon  the  com- 
plaint of  any  interested  person,  or  of  his  own  motion,  the  record 
of  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  applying  for  or  holding  a  li- 
cense, or  any  transaction  involving  the  purchase  by  such  applicant 
or  licensee  or  attempted  purchase  of  milk  for  shipment  as  pro- 
vided in  section  fifty-five ;  and  for  such  purpose  may  examine  the 
ledgers,  books  of  account,  memoranda  or  other  documents  of  any 
such  person,  firm,  association  or  corporation  applying  for  or  hold- 
ing a  license  and  may  take  testimony  therein  under  oath;  but 
information  relating  to  the  general  business  of  any  such  person, 
firm,  association  or  corporation,  disclosed  by  such  investigation 
and  not  relating  to  the  immediate  purpose  thereof  shall  be  deemed 
of  a  confidential  nature  by  the  commissioner,  his  assistants,  rep- 
resentatives and  employees.  When  a  complaint  is  filed  with  the 
commissioner,  he  shall  attempt  to  secure  an  explanation  or  adjust- 
ment, and,  failing  this  within  ten  days,  he  shall  cause  a  copy  of 
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tlie  complaint,  together  with  a  notice  of  the  time  and  place  for  a 
hearing  thereon,  to  be  served  personally  or  by  mail  upon  said  ap-  service  of 
plicant  or  licensee.    If  served  by  mail,  such  complaint  and  notice 
shall  be  directed  to  the  applicant  or  licensee  at  his  place  of  busi-  Time  and 

**  *  place   of 

ness,  with  postage  fully  prepaid  thereon.  Such  service  shall  be  ■•^▼i**- 
made  at  least  seven  days  before  the  hearing.  At  the  time  and 
place  appointed  for  such  hearing,  the  commissioner  or  his  as- 
sistants shall  hear  the  parties  to  the  complaint,  shall  have  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  shall  enter  in  the  records  of  the  office  of  Hearing, 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  a  decision  either  dismissing  such 
complaint  or  specifying  the  facts  which  he  deems  established  on 
such  hearing.   {As  added  by  chapter  408  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 

§  57.  Oranting  and  revoking  lioenses.  The  commissioner  of 
agriculture  may  decline  to  grant  a  license  or  may  revoke  a  license 
already  granted  when  he  is  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  the  follow- 
ing cases  or  either  of  them : 

1.  Where  a  money  judgment  has  been  secured  by  any  milk  iJJSt"* 
producer  and  has  been  entered  against  such  applicant  or  licensee  *p«'"<*°*- 
and  remains  unsatisfied  of  record. 

2.  Where  there  has  been  a  failure  to  make  prompt  settlements  intent  to 

^  ^  defraud 

to  persons  from  whom  he  buys  milk,  with  intent  to  defraud.  rwior. 

3.  Where  there  have  been  combinations  to  fix  prices.  Som!*"*' 

4.  Where  there  has  been  a  continual  course  of  dealing  of  such 
nature  as  to  satisfy  the  commissioner  of  the  inability  of  the  ap-  JJJJJ^^*® 
plicant  or  licensee  to  properly  conduct  the  business  or  of  an  in-  c«»'o"«™ 
tent  to  deceive  or  defraud  customers. 

5.  Wliere  there  has  been  a  continued  and  persistent  failure  to  ^^^'"^^p 
keep  records  required  by  the  commissioner  or  by  law.  (As  added  ^^^^ 
hy  chapter  408  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 

§  58.  Certiorari  to  review.  The  action  of  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  in  refusing  to  grant  a  license,  or  in  revoking  a  license 
granted  under  section  fifty-five,  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  writ 
of  certiorari,  and  if  such  proceedings  are  begun  to  review  the 
revocation  of  license,  the  license  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  full 
force  and  effect  until  the  final  determination  of  certiorari  pro- 
ceedings and  all  appeals  therefrom.  (As  amended  by  chapter 
651  of  the  Laws  of  1915.) 
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§  59.  Eecordfl  to  be  kept.  Every  proprietor  of  a  milk  gathering 
station  shall  keep,  in  such  form  as  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture may  prescribe,  a  record  of  transactions  of  purchases  of  milk 

■ 

Semi-         or  cream  by  him  and  he  shall,  at  least  semi-monthly,  deliver  to 

monthly  •'  '    ^  /' 

statements,  each  pcTsou  from  whom  he  receives  or  purchases  milk  or  cream, 
and  in  the  unit  of  measure  used  in  computing  the  amount  due 
therefor,  an  itemized  statement  of  the  several  amounts  or  quan- 
tities of  such  milk  or  cream  so  received  or  purchased  at  such  milk 
station  from  such  person  during  the  prior  half  month  or,  if  state- 
ments are  delivered  more  frequently  than  semi-monthly  during 
that  period  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  delivery  of  such 
last  prior  statement.  If  the  milk  or  cream  is  purchased  or  re- 
ceived on  a  butter  fat  basis,  such  statement  shall  include  the  per 
centage,  or  average  percentage  of  butter  fat  contained  in  said 
milk  or  cream  as  determined  by  tests  periodical  or  otherwise. 
Every  such  proprietor  of  a  milk  gathering  station  shall  post  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  such  milk  station,  a  schedule  of  the  prices 
being  paid  for  milk  or  cream  including  the  premiums  paid  or  de- 
ductions made,  if  any,  for  milk  or  cream  containing  milk  fat 
either  in  excess  or  in  lesser  amount  than  the  agreed  standard,  and 
shall  keep  a  correct  account  of  all  the  milk  or  cream  daily  received 
or  purchased  from  each  person  at  such  milk  station  which  account 
shall  be  open  to  inspection  by  said  person.  (As  amended  by 
chapter  651  of  the  Laws  of  1915.) 

§  60.  Bight  to  'review.     If  either  party  to  the  transaction  of 

purchase  and  sale  between  a  milk  producer  or  a  milk  seller  and  a 

pissatis-      licensed  buyer  of  milk  shall  be  dissatisfied  relative  to  any  trans- 

fled    party  */ 

JSJ^invwu-  action  of  purchase  and  sale  of  milk  between  a  milk  seller  and  a 
*"****°*  licensed  buyer  of  milk,  he  may  apply  to  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture,  in  writing,  within  sixty  days  after  the  delivery  of 
such  milk  to  the  licensed  buyer,  for  investigation.  The  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  shall  treat  such  application  as  a  complaint, 
and  shall  cause  a  full  investigation  of  the  transaction  complained 
of  to  be  made  either  by  himself  or  one  of  his  assistants,  in  the 
manner  provided  by  section  fifty-seven.  (As  added  by  chapter  40S 
of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 

§  61.  Offenses.     Any  person  who,  being  abuyer  of  milk  for 
shipment  for  the  purposes  ?et  forth  in  section  fifty-five,  whether 
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such  person  be  licensed  or  whether  his  business  be  transacted  at  a 
station  or  otherwise,  shall  (a)  fail  to  make  prompt  payments  for 
milk  purchased,  with  intent  to  defraud,  or  (b)  shall  make  any- 
false  or  misleading  statement  or  statements  enumerated  in  sec- 
tions fifty-five  to  fifty-nine  inclusive,  with  intent  to  deceive,  or 
(c)  enter  into  any  combination  to  fix  prices,  or  (d)  not  being 
licensed,  shall  conduct  the  business  of  buying  milk  for  shipment  Simoanoni. 
as  provided  in  section  fifty-five,  or  (e)  being  licensed  or  otherwise, 
engages  in  such  business  without  having  a  station  or  office  there- 
for, or  (f )  fails  to  conform  to  any  requirement  of  or  violates  any 
provision  of  sections  fifty-five  to  fifty-nine,  inclusive,  with  intent 
to  deceive  a  seller  of  milk,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  (As 
added  by  chapter  408  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 

§  62.  See  note. 

§  63.  See  note. 

§  64.  See   note. 

Note. —  These  sections  did  not  become  law. 
Noic — Section  64-a  follows  section  06. 
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ABTICLE  4 

Adulterated  Vineg^ 

Section  70.  Definition  of  cider  vinegar  and  adulterated  vinegar. 

71.  Manufacture  and   sale  of  adulterated  or  imitation 

vinegar  prohibited. 

72.  Packages  containing  vinegar  to  be  branded. 

73.  Facts  published. 

§  70.  Definition  of  older  vinegar  and  adulterated  vin^^.  The 
term  "  cider  vinegar  "  as  used  herein  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
vinegar  made  exclusively  from  pure  apple  juice.  All  vinegar 
which  contains  any  proportion  of  lead,  copper,  sulphuric  acid  or 
other  ingredients  injurious  to  health,  or  any  artificial  coloring 
matter,  or  which  has  not  an  acidity  equivalent  to  the  presence  of  at 
least  four  per  centum,  by  weight,  of  absolute  acetic  acid,  or  cider 
vinegar  which  has  less  than  such  an  amoimt  of  acidity,  or  less 
than  two  per  centum  of  cider  vinegar  solids  shall  be  deemed 
adulterated.  {As  amended  by  chapter  210  of  the  Laws  of  1909, 
and  by  chapter  26  of  the  Laws  of  1912.) 


False 
branding. 


Kaminsky,  134  N.  Y.  Supp.  896;  Friedgood  v.  Kline,  87  Misc.  428,  123  N.  Y. 
Supp.  247. 

§  71.  Manufacture  and  sale  of  adulterated  or  imitation  vinegar 
prohibited.  Ho  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  keep  for  sale 
or  offer  for  sale : 

1.  Any  adulterated  vinegar. 

2.  Any  vinegar  or  product  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  cider 
vinegar,  which  is  not  cider  vinegar. 

3.  As  or  for  cider  vinegar,  any  vinegar  or  product  which  is 
not  cider  vinegar. 

§  72.  Packages  containing  vinegar  to  be  branded.  Every  manu- 
facturer or  producer  of  vinegar  shall  plainly  brand  each  cask, 
barrel,  or  other  container  of  such  vinegar  with  his  name  and 
place  of  business,  the  kind  of  vinegar  contained  therein  and  the 
substance  or  substances  from  which  it  was  made.     And  no  person 


▼Inegar 
stock. 
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iilmll  mark  or  brand  as  or  for  cider  vinegar  any  package  contain- 
ing that  which  is  not  cider  vinegar.  Every  person  who  sells  any  Marking 
vinegar,  except  it  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser  in  the  unbroken 
package  in  which  such  seller  received  it,  shall  plainly  and  con- 
spicuously mark  or  brand  the  receptacle  or  container  in  which 
such  vinegar  is  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  whether  such  receptacle 
or  container  be  furnished  by  the  seller  or  purchaser,  with  a  label 
showing  the  kind  of  vinegar  so  delivered  and  the  substance  or  sub- 
stances from  which  it  was  made.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  ^}^JJ, 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  cider  vinegar  stock,  provided  it  be  sold  as 
and  for  such  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  article 
as  to  marking  or  branding.  The  term  "  cider  vinegar  stock  "  when 
used  herein,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  acetified  apple  juice  of  less 
acidity  than  that  required  for  vinegar  which  contains  not  less  than 
two  per  centum  of  apple  solids  and  sufficient  alcohol  to  develop  the 
acidity  required  in  vinegar.  (.4s  amended  by  chapter  210  of  the 
Laws  of  1909,  and  by  chapter  228  of  the  Laws  of  1911.) 

People  V.  Luhrs,  195  N.  Y.  377    (trade  marks). 

§  73.  Pacts  published.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall 
publish  the  name  and  business  address  of  each  person,  firm  or 
corporation  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  article,  with  such  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  violation  as  he  may  deem  proper.  (As 
dmended  by  chapter  210  of  the  Laws  of  1909  and  by  chapter  156 
of  the  Laws  of  1910.) 


i 
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ABTICLE  6 
Diseases  of  Domestic  Animab 

Section  90.  Suppression  of  infectious  and  contagious  disease. 

91.  Commissioner  to  issue  notice. 

92.  Farms  to  be  quarantined;  inspection  of  premises. 

93.  Detention  and  destruction  of  animals. 

94.  Care  of  diseased  animals ;  experiments. 

95.  Employment  of  veterinary  surgeons. 

*64-a.  Tuberculin,  issuing  certificates  relative  to  tubercu- 
lin tested  cattle,  branding  of  tuberculous  animals. 

96.  Begulations,  the  enforcement  thereof  and  expenses 

incurred  by  sheriff. 

97.  Fines  and  penalties. 

98.  Bureau   of.  veterinary  service;   chief   veterinarian; 

appraisers. 

99.  Appraisal  of  diseased  animals. 

100.  Certificate  of  appraisal. 

101.  Post-mortem  examination  of  animals. 

102.  Compensation  of  owners  of  animals  destroyed. 

103.  Expenses. 

104.  Compensation  for  slaughter  of  animals  on  account  of 

foot  and  mouth  disease  or  anthrax. 

105.  Bights  of  federal  inspectors.     (Repealed  by  chapter 

232  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 

106.  Shipping,  slaughtering  and  selling  veal  for  food. 

107.  Shipping  veal. 

108.  Receiving  veal  for  shipment  by  common  carriers. 


^iuiio^'ot     §  ^^*  Suppression  of  infectious  and  contagions  diseases.     Xo 

aliuSIi?.  person  shall  knowingly  bring  any  domestic  animal  into  this  state 
which  is  suffering  with  an  infectious  or  contagious  disease.  Any 
person  knowingly  bringing  a  domestic  animal  suffering  with  an  in- 

Damage  for  f cctious  Or  coutagious  dlscaso  into  this  state  shall  be  liable  to  and 
shall  pay  all  damages,  suffered  or  caused  by  the  spreading  of  siich 
disease,  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  animals  to  which  such  disease 
is  imparted  by  such  animal  or  animals  so  brought  in,  as  liquidated 

SiSJ!***    damages  in  addition  to  the  penalties  to  the  state  of  New  York, 

*  So  numbered  in  original. 
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as  provided  in  section  fifty-two  of  the  agricultural  law ;  provided 
that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  or 
make  unlawful  the  transportation  of  such  animals  through  this 
state  on  railroads  or  boats.  Any  person  bringing  into  the  state 
such  animals  which  are  used  for  breeding,  feeding  or  dairy  pur- 
poses without  taking  due  precaution  to  ascertain  whether  such 
animals  are  suffering  w^ith  such  a  disease  shall  be  presumed  to 
have  brought  them  in  knowingly  and  in  violation  of  the  statute. 
Under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  any  animals,  re-  Due  pr« 
eeived  from  outside  the  state  and  distributed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  United  States  department  of  agriculture  or  the  state 
department  of  agriculture  and  for  which  a  permit  or  certificate 
has  been  issued  by  either  of  said  departments,  shall  be  deemed  to 
have   been   handled   with   due   precaution.      Whenever   any   in-  Prompt 

Action 

fectious  or  contagious  disease  affecting  domestic  animals  shall  requires, 
exist,  be  brou^t  into  or  break  out  in  this  state  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  shall  take  measures  to  promptly  suppress  the  same, 
and  to  prevent  such  disease  from  spreading.     The  local  boards  of  bobt^  of 
health  shall  notify  the  commissioner  of  the  existence  of  infec-  notify  eom- 
tious   or  contagious   disease  affecting   domestic   animals   in   the 
districts  subject  to  their  jurisdiction.     Any  person  importing  or 
bringing  into  this  state  neat  cattle  for  dairy  or  breeding  purposes  o»ttie  im- 
shall  report  immediately  upon  bringing  such  cattle  into  the  state 
to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  writing,  giving  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  cattle  thus  brought  in,  the  place  where  they 
were  procured,  the  lines  over  which  they  were  brought  and  their 
point  of  destination  within  the  state,  stating  when  they  will  ar- 
rive at  such  point  of  destination,  and  upon  the  filing  with  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  at  the  time  of  making  the  said  report,  a 
certificate  issued  by  a  duly  authorized  veterinary  practitioner,  to 
the  effect  that  he  has  duly  examined  said  animals  and  that  said 
animals  are  free  from  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  the 

«  •       T ,  •  • .     i  •  1  Permit  to 

commissioner  oi  agriculture  may  issue  a  permit  to  said  person  remoTo. 
to  remove  said  cattle  immediately.     Otherwise,  said  person  shall 

•^  ,  J.  Detention 

hold  or  detain  such  animals  at  least  ten  days  at  such  point  of  '<>' »»- 

•z  *  speetlon. 

destination  for  inspection  and  examination,  provided  they  are 
not  sooner  examined  or  inspected,  by  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture or  his  duly  authorized  agent.     Each  animal  brought  into 
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??(5SiJJ.  ^^®  state  in  violation  of  the  above  provisions  shall  constitute  a 
separate  and  distinct  violation  of  this  chapter.     The  provisions 

BzMptiona.  of  this  section,  relating  to  the  importation  of  neat  cattle  for  dairy 
or  breeding  purposes,  shall  not  apply  to  cattle  imported  into  this 
state  at  a  point  where  there  is  federal  inspection,  so  far  as  the 
same  shall  relate  to  making  advance  reports  to  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture.    But  parties  importing  or  receiving  such  cattle  at 

infonnm-     such  placcs  shall  ffive  such  information  to  the  commissioner  of 

tlon  to  ,     ^  ° 

»?OTier*"  agriculture  as  he  may  from  time  to  time  request  relative  to  siioli 
cattle  so  imported  or  brought  in.  {As. amended  by  chapter  240, 
§  1,  and  chapter  312  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 

§  91.  Commissioner  to  issue  notice.  He  shall  issue  and  pub- 
lish a  notice,  stating  that  a  specified  infectious  or  contagious  disease- 
exists  in  the  state  or  in  any  designated  county  or  other  geographical 

Jjjjjjjj"  "'  district  of  the  state,  and  warning  all  persons  to  seclude  in  the 
premises  where  they  may  be  at  the  time,  all  animals  within  the 
state  or  within  such  county  or  district  or  an  adjoining  county  or 
district,  that  are  of  a  kind  susceptible  to  contract  such  disease, 
and  ordering  all  persons  to  take  such  precaution  against  the  spread- 
ing of  the  disease,  as  the  nature  thereof  may  in  his  judgment 
render  necessary  or  expedient,  and  which  he  may  specify  in  such 

S?"ouc««.  iiotice.  Such  notice  shall  be  published  in  such  newspapers,  and 
be  posted  in  such  manner  as  the  commissioner  may  designate,  and 
as,  in  his  judgment,  are  most  likely  to  give  notice  thereof.    For 

nJtSi  this  purpose  he  may  post  notices  on  public  service  poles  other  than 
those  carrying  wires  transmitting  electricity  for  light  or  power  or 
fences  upon  the  highway  or  buildings  abutting  upon  the  highway, 
provided,  if  such  fences  or  buildings  are  privately  owned,  the 

nou^*'^'  owners  thereof  shall  consent  to  such  posting.  No  person  shall 
tear  down,  mutilate,  deface  or  destrov  anv  such  notice  or  order 
issued  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  posted  as  provided 
herein  during  the  pendency  of  said  order  or  notice.  (As  amended 
by  chapter  313  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 

§  92.  Farms  to  be  quarantined;  inspection  of  premises.     The 

commissioner  or  an  assistant  commissioner  or  the  chief  veteri- 
narian, shall  order  any  premises,  farm  or  farms  where  such  dis- 
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ease  exists,  or*  recently  existed,  to  be  put  in  quarantine,  so  that  no  Quaian- 
domestic  animal  be  removed  from  or  brought  to  the  premises  or 
places  quarantined,  and  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may 
judge  necessary  or  expedient  to  prevent  the  communication  of  the 
disease  by  infection  or  contagion,  in  any  way  from  the  places  so 
quarantined.     The  commissioner  may  adopt  and  enforce  rules  8«niution 
regulating  the  sanitation  of  stables  and  other  buildings  used  for 
the  stabling  of  cattle  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  existence 
and  spread  of  infection  and  contagion  among  cattle.    He  may  pro-  insp^jtion 
vide  for  the  inspection  and  examination  of  all  such  stables  and 
buildings.     (As  amended  by  chapter  315  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 

§  93.  Detention  and  destmotion  of  animals.    The  commissioner 
or  an  assistant  commissioner  or  the  chief  veterinarian  may  order  i>«t«ntioii 

•^  of    anlmallB 

all  or  any  animals  coming  into  the  state  to  be  detained  at  any  place  ^.'^J, 
or  places  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  and  examination.     The 
commissioner  may  prescribe  regulations  for  the  destruction  of 
animals  affected  with  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  and  for 
the  proper  disposal  of  their  hides  and  carcasses,  and  of  all  objects  dispomi  of 
which  might  carry  infection  and  contagion.     Whenever  in  his 
judgment  necessary  for   the  more  speedy  and   economical   sup- 
pression or  prevention  of  the  spread  of  any  such  disease,  he  may  dmituc- 
cause  to  be  slaughtered,  and  to  be  afterward  disposed  of,  in  such  animais. 
manner  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  any  animal  or  animals,  which, 
by  contact  or  association  with  diseased  animals,  or  by  other  ex- 
posure to  infection  or  contagion,  may  be  considered  or  suspected 
to  be  liable  to  contract  or  communicate  the  disease  sought  to  be 
suppressed  or  prevented.     The  commissioner  may  direct  that  an  Tubercti- 
animal  shall  be  condemned,  quarantined  or  slaughtered  as  tuber- 
culous, under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  if  it  shall  be  found  to 
be  tuberculous  by  a  physical  examination.     If  the  owner  of  ani-  Physicti 
mals  suspected  of  being  tuberculous  desires  to  have  such  animals  mation. 
tested  with  tuberculin  and  enters  into  written  agreement  with  the  Tuborcuiin 

cone. 

state  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
before  such  test  is  made,  to  the  effect  that  he  will  disinfect  his 
premises  and  either  consent  to  the  slaughter  of  the  animals  respond- 
ing to  such  test,  or  hold  them  and  their  products  in  strict  quaran- 
tine, pursuant  to  the  directions  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture. 
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such  test  shall  be  made  by  a  medical  or  veterinary  practitioner 
designated  by  the  commissioner.  The  commissioner  may  also  in 
his  discretion  order  such  tuberculin  test  to  be  made,  and  if  the 
animal  responds  to  such  test,  he  may  cause  such  animal  to  be 
slaughtered  or  held  in  strict  quarantine.  {As  amended  by  chapter 
315  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 


SUusht«r 
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§  94.  Care  of  diseased  animftls;  experiments.     If  after  exami- 
nation an  animal  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  person  making  the 
examination,  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  such  animal  shall  be 
slaughtered  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  or,  if  the  com- 
missioner deems  that  a  due  regard  for  the  public  health  warrants 
it,  he  may  enter  into  a  written  agreement  with  the  owner,  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  pre- 
scribe, for  the  separation  and  quarantine  of  such  diseased  animal 
or  animals.    Subject  to  the  r^ulations  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture, such  diseased  animal  or  animals  may  continue  to  be  used 
for  breeding  purposes  and  its  or  their  milk,  after  pasteurization 
at  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit,  may  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  butter  or  cheese  or  for  sale.     The  young 
of  any  such  diseased  animal  or  animals  shall,  immediately  after 
birth,  be  separated  from  their  mothers,  but  may  be  fed  the  milk 
drawn  from  such  affected  animal  or  animals  so  separated  and 
quarantined  after  such  milk  has  been  pasteurized  as  herein  pro- 
vided.   The  owner  of  a  herd  of  cattle,  within  the  state,  may  apply 
to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  for  examination  of  his  herd 
by  the  tuberculin  test;  said  application  to  be  in  writing  upon  a 
blank  form  provided  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
to  include  an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  owners  of 
the  herd  to  improve  faulty  sanitary  conditions;  to  disinfect  his 
premises,  should  diseased  cattle  be  found,  and  to  follow  instruc- 
tions of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  designed  to  prevent  the 
reinfection  of  the  herd  and  to  suppress  the  disease  or  prevent  the 
spread  thereof.     The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  cause  such  cattle  to  be  examined  accordingly,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.     When  the  commissioner 
deems  that  the  conditions  warrant  it  he  may  make  and  issue  to 
such  owner  a  certificate  that  upon  such  examination  such  herd 
was  found  free  from  tuberculosis  or  that  the  owner  has  complied 
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with  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  causing  all  affected  ani- 
mals to  be  separated  from  the  herd  and  quarantined  as  pro- 
vided herein  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture.    The  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  determine  the 
place  of  slaughter  of  an  animal  to  be  killed  under  the  provisions  puce  of 
of  this  chapter.     The  commissioner  may  experiment  or  cause 
such  experiments  to  be  made  or  performed  as  he  may  deem  neces-  Exp«ri- 
sary  to  ascertain  or  determine  the  best  methods  or  means  for  the 
control,  suppression  or  eradication  of  communicable  or  infectious 
disease  or  diseases  affecting  domestic  animals.     No  person  shall 
sell  any  animal  known  to  have  a  communicable  or  infectious  dis-  disMuli 
ease  except  for  immediate  slaughter  unless  such  sale  be  made 
under  a  written  contract  signed  by  both  parties  specifying  the 
disease  with  which  such  animal  is  infected,  a  copy  of  which  shall  ?or**^tuSiJ- 
be  filed  in  the  oflSce  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.     No  per-  *^"**"* 
son  shall  knowingly  inject  into  any  bovine  animal  as  and  for 
tuberculin  any  substance  which  is  not  tuberculin. 

§  95.  Employment  of  veterinary  surgeons.  The  commissioner 
may  employ  such  and  so  many  medical  and  veterinary  practi-  ^JJj"*" 
tioners  and  such  other  persons  as  he  may,  from  time  to  time,  deem 
necessary  to  assist  him  in  discharging  the  duties  imposed  upon 
him  by  this  article,  and  may  fix  their  compensation,  to  the  amount  compeua. 
appropriated  therefor.  No  animal  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  com- 
missioner or  by  his  order  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  diseased  AnuMi* 

.  .  ...  1       destroyed 

animal,  unless  first  examined  by  a  veterinary  practitioner  in  the  ^^^J  ®" 
employ  of  the  commissioner  or  whose  work  is  approved  by  thejj,^*'*^' 
commissioner,  nor  until  such  practitioner  renders  a  certificate  to 
the  effect  that  he  has  made  such  examination,  that  in  his  judg- 
ment such  animal  is  affected  with  a  specified  infectious  or  conta- 
gious disease,  or  that  its  destruction  is  necessary  in  order  to  sup- 
press or  aid  in  suppressing  such  disease,  or  to  prevent  such  dis- 
ease, or  to  prevent  the  spread  thereof,  specifying  the  reasons  for 
such  necessity.  (As  amended  by  chapter  316  of  the  Laws  of 
1909.) 

*§  64-a.  Tuberculin,  issuing  certificates  relative  to  tuberculin 
tested  cattle,  branding  of  tuberculous  animals.     Any  person  using 

*  This  section  erroneously  numbered  64-a ;    apparently   intended  to  foHow 
I  05|  which  WHS  f  64'  of  former  Agricultural  Law. 
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or  injecting  tuberculin  into  bovine  animals  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  they  are  affected  with  the  disease  known  a* 
tuberculosis,  shall  take  the  temperatures  of  such  animals  before, 
during  and  after  such  injections,  according  to  the  most  approved 
methods,  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  such  temperatures  so  taken 
and  shall  send  a  report  within  one  week  thereafter  to  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  test? 
thus  made,  including  the  description  of  animals,  the  location  of 
the  farm  or  farms  upon  which  tests  were  made  and  the  name  and 
address  of  the  owner  or  custodian,  and  such  other  information 
concerning  the  use  of  tuberculin  as  may  be  called  for  by  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture.  A  report  of  each  such  test  so  made  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  owner  or  person  in  charge 
giving  the  date  upon  which  the  said  animals  were  last  tested,  if  at 
all,  and  if  known,  with  tuberculin,  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  or  persons  making  such  test.  If  no  such  test  has  been 
made  within  four  weeks,  or  if  the  animals  were  not  treated  in  any 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  normal  reaction  to 
tuberculin,  then  the  report  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
setting  forth  such  facts  and  the  said  statement  shall  be  duly  veri- 
fied by  the  person  making  such  statement.  No  person  shall  give  a 
certificate  showing  or  tending  to  show  that  an  animal  has  been 
tested  and  found  not  affected  with  tuberculosis,  unless  the  char- 
acter of  such  test  is  stated  and  it  was  made  in  a  proper  way,  and 
unless  such  animals  failed  to  give  a  typical  reaction.  Any  bovine 
animal  in  which  tuberculosis  is  clearly  diagnosed  by  a  physical 
examination  or  a  tuberculin  test,  or  both,  shall  be  branded  upon 
the  forehead  or  upon  the  right  side  of  the  neck  from  six  to  ten 
inches  back  of  the  jaw  bone  with  a  capital  "  T  "  not  less  than  two 
inches  high,  one  and  one-half  inches  wide,  with  mark  one-fourth 
of  an  inch  wide ;  such  branding  shall  not  be  construed  as  crueltv 
to  animals  within  the  meaning  of  the  penal  law;  however,  any 
animal  which  has  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test  and  appears 
physically  sound  may  be  retained  for  breeding  or  dairy  purposes 
without  such  branding,  provided  a  full  description  of  such  animal, 
sufficient  for  its  identification  and  satisfactory  to  the  conmiissioner 
of  agriculture,  is  furnished  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
a  permit  from  said  commissioner  is  issued  for  keeping  such  am- 
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mal  in  such  manner.     Such  permit   shall  not  be  issued  except  JJt"*"©'  S-" 
upon  the  condition  that  the  animal  will  thereafter  be  kept  in  a  •™'*^**"- 
proper  manner  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  the  health  of  other  animals,  and  no  such  animal  shall  be  sold 
or  removed  from  the  premises  without  written  permission  from 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  and  all  such  animals  shall  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  owner  or  custodian  whenever  called  upon  bv 
the  commi^ioner  of  agriculture  to  do  so.  All  tuberculin  sold,  given  {;J^^^*^„'®„ 
away  or  used  within  this  state,  shall  bear  a  label  stating  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  or  firm  or  institution  making  it  and  the 
date  of  preparation.     All  persons  selling  or  giving  away  tuber-  JJJ°[Jy,°' 
culin  shall  report  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  the  amount  |J,*{^^„„„ 
of  tuberculin  sold  or  given  away,  the  degree  of  strength,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  sold  or  given  and  the  date  of 
delivery ;  said  report  shall  include  the  address  of  and  be  signed  by 
the  person  making  it.     Persons  buying  or  procuring  tuberculin 
>hall  not  use  or  dispose  of  it  until  assured  in  writing  by  the  per- 
son from  whom  the  tuberculin  is  received  that  its  delivery  to  said 
person  has  been  reported  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  un- 
less they  have  themselves  Deported  its  receipt  to  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  with  information  required  to  be  furnished  by  those 
who  distribute  tuberculin,  and  such  persons  buying  or  procur- 
ing tuberculin  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  the  amount  received,  Tubenmim 

*^  *^  ,  '  accounted 

the  amount  used  and  the  amount  on  hand  and  shall  report  these  '»»•• 
facts  whenever  any  tuberculin  is  used,  and  if  at  any  time  tuberculin 
left  on  hand  is  not  deemed  fit  for  use  or  is  not  to  be  used,  the  said 
person  shall  forward  the  same  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
with  a  statement  of  where  and  when  procured,  the  amount  pro- 
cured at  the  time,  the  amount  of  it  that  was  used,  and  his  name 
and  address.     If  the  amount  forwarded  to  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  and  the  amount  used  does  not  total  the  amount  pro- 
cured or  purchased  a  statement  shall  be  made  as  to  what  became 
of  the  remainder.     No  person  or  persons  shall  treat  any  bovine  m^v.*"to 
animal  with  anv  material  or  substance  nor  in  anv  manner  for  the  JJTJnSi 
purpose  of  preventing  a  normal  reaction  on  the  part  of  such  ani- 
mal to  the  tuberculin  test.    No  person  shall  knowingly  sell  or  oflFer  ^^^^^^ 
for  sale  anv  animal  that  has  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test,  with-  "'"»•*•• 
out  giving  information  of  such  reaction  to  the  purchaser.     No 
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animal  that  has  reacted  to  the  tuberculin  test  shall  be  sold  or  re- 
moved from  the  premises  where  the  test  was  made  without  per- 
mission in  writing  from  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  Any 
veterinary  surgeon  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  and  fines  prescribed  in  the 
agricultural  law,  forfeit  his  certificate  to  practice  and  thereafter 
be  debarred  from  practicing  his  profession  within  the  state  of 
K^ew  York  until  such  disability  is  legally  removed.  (As  add^d 
by  chapter  588  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 
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§  96.  Kegnilations,  the  enforcement  thereof  and  expenses  in- 
curred by  sheriff.  The  commissioner  may  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  in  his  judgment  may  be  thought  suited  for  the  suppression 
or  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  any  such  disease,  and  for  the 
disinfection  of  all  premises,  buildings,  railway  cars,  vessels,  and 
other  objects  from  or  by  means  of  which  infection  or  contagion 
may  take  place  or  be  conveyed.  He  may  alter  or  modify,  from 
time  to  time,  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  the  terms  of  all  notices, 
orders  and  regulations  issued  or  made  by  him,  and  may  at  any 
time  cancel  or  withdraw  the  same.  He  may  call  upon  the  sheriff, 
under  sheriff  or  deputy  sheriff,  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  any  notice,  order  or  regulation  which  he  may  make,  and  all 
such  sheriffs,  under  sheriffs  and  deputy  sheriffs  shall  obey  and  ob- 
serve all  orders  and  instructions  w;hich  they  may  receive  from  him 
in  the  premises.  In  all  counties,  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
sheriff,  under  sheriff  or  a  deputy  sheriff  in  carrying  out  and  en- 
forcing the  provisions  of  such  notice,  order  or  regulation  shall  be  a 
county  charge,  to  be  audited  and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
charges  by  the  sheriff,  under  sheriff  or  deputy  sheriff,  including 
in  this  requirement  any  county  affected  by  a  local  or  special 
act  relating  to  the  sums  payable  by  the  county  for  compensation 
or  disbui  semen ts,  or  both,  to  its  sheriff,  under  sheriff  or  any 
deputy  sheriff;  and  no  such  local  or  special  act  shall  be  effectual 
to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  expenses  herein  made  a  county 
charge  over  and  above  any  other  sum  or  sums,  fixed  or  otherwise, 
provided  in  such  act  to  be  paid  by  the  county  to  the  sheriff,  under 
sheriff  or  deputy  sheriffs  for  compensation  or  to  cover  expenses,  or 
both,  and  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  any  such  act  relieving 
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th(»  county  from  charges  imposed  by  law  which  are  incurred  by  its 
sheriff,  under  sheriff  or  a  deputv  sheriff.     If  the  commissioner  ^^^^  *• 

'  r      t-  enforce. 

shall  lay  a  quarantine  upon  a  city  or  any  portion  thereof  he  may 
call  upon  the  commissioner  of  public  safety  and  the  police  depart- 
ment of  said  city  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  any  notice,  order 
or  regulation  which  he  may  make  within  the  quarantine  district  or 
such  portion  thereof  as  lies  within  the  city  limits,  and  the  com- 
missioner of  public  safety  and  the  police  department  shall  obey 
and  observe  all  such  orders  and  instructions  so  made  or  issued,  and 
all  expenses  incurred  by  the  commissioner  of  public  safety  and  ^rreST^by"' 
the  police  department  in  enforcing  the  quarantine  as  herein  pro-  ^  ^' 
vided  shall  be  a  citv  charge.    If  the  commissioner  shall  quarantine  Dog»  in 
any  particular  district  or  territory  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  or  ««  Q«*r- 
preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  known  as  rabies,  and  if  any 
dog  be  found  within  the  said  quarantine  district  in  violation  of 
said  quarantine  or  regulation,  any  person  may  catch  or  cause  to 
be  caught  such  dog  and  have  him  impounded  or  confined.     If  the 
said  dog  is  thereafter  not  found  to  be  affected  with  the  disease 
known  as  rabies,  it  may  be  released  to  the  owner  upon  payment  R^ie^w. 
of  a  penal  sum  of  ten  dollars  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
who  shall  upon  receipt  and  acceptance  of  the  same  issue  to  the 
said  owner  a  release  which  shall  entitle  the  said  owner  to  the 
possession  of  said  dog.     If  such  penalty  is  not  paid  within  three  f^Ji^}J*" 
days  after  said  dog  is  impounded,  or  if  it  is  found  impracticable 
after  reasonable  effort  to  catch  and  impound  such  dog  within  the 
said  quarantine  district  in  violation  of  said  quarantine  or  regu- 
lation, or  to  find  the  owner  of  a  dog  so  impounded,  then  any  per- 
son may  kill  or  cause  to  be  killed  such  dog  and  shall  not  be  held 
liable  for  damages  for  such  killing.    For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  ?^*"  °' 
the  provisions  of  this  article  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  his  °"'^*"- 
appointees  and  employees  shall  be  considered  as  peace  officers  and 
shall  have  all  the  rights  and  powers  of  peace  officers.     (As  amended 
hy  chapter  255  of  the  Laws  of  1911.) 

People  ex  rel.  Baumann  v.  Lyon,  77  Misc.  377,  165  App.  Div.  266;  136  N.  Y. 
iSupp.  534. 

§  97-  Pines  and  penalties.    Any  person  violating,  disobeying  or  F»n~- 
disregarding  the  term  of  any  notice,  order  or  regulation  issued  or 
prescribed  by  the  commissioner  under  this  article  shall  forfeit  to 
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violation. 


the  people  of  the  state  the  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  every  such  violation.  Anv 
person  violating,  disobeying  or  disregarding  the  terms  of  any 
notice,  order  or  regulation  issued  or  prescribed  by  the  commis- 
sioner under  this  article  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ami 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundre<! 

a. 

dollars  for  each  separate  oflFense  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  le>s 
than  one  month  nor  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment,  except  that  in  the  case  of  rabies  he  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
for  each  offense  or  by  imprisonment  of  not  less  than  one  month 
*not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
\As  amended  by  chapter  352  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 

People  V.  Shields,  142  App.  Div.  194. 


Chief   ret- 
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Report    of 
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§  98.  Bureau  of  veterinary  service;  chief  veterinarian;  apprais- 
ers. There  is  hereby  established  in  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture a  bureau  of  veterinary  service.  The  bureau  shall  be  in  charire 
of  a  chief  veterinarian,  who  shall  be  an  experienced  veterinarian 
appointed  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  He  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars  and  all  necessary  traveling 
and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Such  chief  veterinarian  or  other  veterinarians  employed  by  the 
commissioner  shall  have  all  the  powers  of  an  appraiser  of  con- 
demned animals  under  this  article.  The  chief  veterinarian  shall, 
under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  have  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  an<l 
shall  collect  and  disseminate  through  farmers'  institutes  or  other- 
wise, as  the  commissioner  may  direct,  information  and  statistics 
in  relation  to  the  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  the  proper  care  aii'i 
sanitation  of  stables  and  other  buildings  used  for  the  stabling  "» 
farm  animals  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  existence  an«i 
spread  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  the  methods  of  fot'l- 
ing,  the  methods  of  improving  the  breed  or  milking  qualities  o^ 
cattle,  and  such  other  matters  as  the  commissioner  may  direct.  All 
veterinarians  in  the  state  shall  immediately  report  to  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  the  existence  among  animals  of  any  in- 


•  So  in  the  original. 
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fectious  or  comiuunicable  disease  coming  to  their  knowledge.  The 
report  shall  be  made  in  writing  and  shall  include  a  description 
of  the  diseased  animal  or  animals,  the  name  and  address  of  the 
owner  or  person  in  charge  of  the  animal,  if  known,  and  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  location  of  the  animal.  No  person  shall  conceal  or  meat  o« 
attempt. to  conceal  any  animal  suffering  from  an  infectious  or 
communicable  disease  so  that  the  same  shall  not  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  The  commissioner  of 
agriculture  may  appoint  and  at  pleasure  remove  two  confidential  dmtiia 
agents  at  salaries  not  to  exceed  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
fixed  by  the  commissioner,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  article.  He  may  appoint  and  at  pleasure  remove  one  state  pJJlJer.*'" 
appraiser  of  condemned  animals,  who  shall  be  a  person  of  experi- 
ence and  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  farm  animals;  and 
shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  all 
necessary  traveling  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  employ  from  a^riSSi 
time  to  time  such  additional  appraisers  of  condemned  animals  as 
the  work  of  his  department  may  necessitate,  who  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  five  dollars  per  diem  and  all  traveling 
and  other  expenses  necessarily  incurred  while  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

§  99.  Appraisal  of  diseased  animals.  An  appraiser  shall  de- 
termine the  value  of  each  animal  directed  to  be  slaughtered. 
Such  value  shall  be  the  market  value  of  such  animal  at  the  time  Appraised 

▼alue. 

of  making  the  appraisement,  but  the  appraisal  value  of  each  bovine 
animal  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
dollars,  provided  however  that  the  appraised  value  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars,  except  for  registered  thoroughbred 
animals,  and  the  appraisal  of  each  equine  animal  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  If  the  value  of  the 
condemned  animals  determined  by.  the  appraiser  is  not  satis- 
factorv  to  the  owner  of  such  animals,  the  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined  by  arbitrators,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  state  appraiser 
and  one  by  the  owner  of  the  animals.  If  such  arbitrators  are  not 
able  to  agree  as  to  the  value  of  the  animals,  a  third  arbitrator  shall 
\ye  appointed  by  them.     The  value  determined  by  such  arbitrator 


Arbitra- 
tion of 
value. 
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shall  not  exceed  the  limits  established  by  this  article  and,  after 
approval  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  shall  be  final.  The 
arbitrators  selected  by  the  owner  of  the  animals  shall  be  paid  by 
the  said  owner,  the  other  arbitrator  or  arbitrators  shall  be  paid  h\ 
the  state  at  a  rate  of  compensation  not  to  exceed  five  dollars  per 
day  and  necessary  expenses.  Such  appraiser  of  condemne<l 
animals  and  the  arbitrators  appointed  under  this  section  may  ad- 
minister oaths  to  and  examine  witnesses.  (As  amended  by  cha})- 
ter  314  of  the  Laws  of  1909  afid  by  chapter  670  of  the  Laws  of 
1910.) 


G«rtlfleate. 


§  100.  Certificate  of  appraisal.  The  appraiser  shall  execute 
and  deliver  to  the  owner  of  the  condemned  animals  a  certificate 
verified  by  him  stating  the  appraised  value  of  such  animals;  if 
such  value  was  determined  by  arbitrators,  there  shall  be  attached 
to  such  certificate  a  statement  of  the  value  so  determined,  signed 
Form  and  aud  Verified  by  at  least  two  of  the  arbitrators.  The  form  and  con- 
tents of  such  certificates  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture. 


Statement 
of   value. 


contents. 
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§  101.  Post-mortem  examination  of  animals.  All  animals  sus- 
pected of  being  tuberculous  or  glandered,  and  killed  therefor,  shall 
be  examined  by  a  medical  or  veterinary  practitioner  designateil 
by  the  commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or 
not  such  disease  existed  in  such  animals.  There  shall  be  attached 
to  the  certificate  of  appraisal,  a  statement  of  the  result  of  such 
examination,  describing  the  animals  found  to  be  tuberculous  or 
glandered  and  those  which  were  found  not  to  be  tuberculous  or 
glandered.  The  form  of  such  statement  shall  be  prescribed  bv  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture.  Such  statement  shall  be  verified 
by  the  veterinary  or  medical  practitioner  making  the  examina- 
tion.    (As  amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 

§  102.  Compensation  of  owners  of  animals  destroyed.  The 
actual  appraised  value  at  the  time  they  are  killed  of  all  animal? 
killed  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  which  shall  be  found 
upon  a  post-mortem  examination  not  to  have  had  the  disease  for 
which  thev  were  killed,  unless  the  same  were  killed  on  account  '>f 
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the  violation  of  quarantine  regulations,  shall  be  paid  to  the  owners 

of  such  animals.     If  such  animals  are  found,  upon  post-mortem  p^y'n*"^ 

'       *  *  wheu  dis- 

examination,  to  have  been  suffering  from  glanders  then  they  shall  ^^' 
be  paid  for  in  the  manner  following :   If  an  animal  has  glanders,  oiandem. 
not  manifest  by  clinical  symptoms,  the  owner  thereof  shall  be  paid 
eighty  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value.     If  the  animal  has 
glanders  showing  clinical  symptoms,  the  owner  thereof  shall  be 
paid    therefor    fifty   per    centum   of   the    appraised    value.     If 
such  animals  are  found  upon  post-mortem  examination  to  have 
been  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  then  they  shall  be  paid  for  in  the  7o",^'*^"' 
manner  following,  to  wit :    If  an  animal  has  localized  tuberculosis, 
the  owner  thereof  shall  be  paid  eighty  per  centum  of  the  appraised 
value.     If  the  animal  has  generalized  tuberculosis,   the  owner 
thereof  shall  be  paid  therefor  fifty  per  centum  of  the  appraised 
value,  but  no  animal  slaughtered  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article  shall  be  paid  for  as  herein  provided,  unless  the  said  ani- 
mals shall  have  been  within  the  state  for  a  period  of  at  least  six 
months  if  suffering  from  tuberculosis  or  twelve  months  if  suffer- 
ing from  glanders.    If  the  meat  of  the  slaughtered  bovine  animal 
shall  be  passed  for  use  as  food,  under  official  regulations,  the  com-Di«po8ai 
missioner  of  agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  to  sell  the  same  and 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  meat,  hide  and  other  marketable 
parts  of  the  said  animal  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury. 
For  each  and  every  day  the  owner  or  custodian  of  the  animals  payment 
condemned  is  obliged  to  keep  them,  in  excess  of  seven  days  from  condemned 
the  date  of  the  condemnation,  he  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  the 
sum  of  twenty-five  cents  per  day  per  head.    The  owner  of  animals 
condemned  and  slaughtered,  as  provided  herein,  shall  be  entitled 
to  interest  on  the  amount  due,  as  herein  provided,  from  and  after  J^u^t  **° 
thirty  days  from  the  time  such  animals  are  so  slaughtered.     The"*"** 
certificate  of  appraisal,  and  the  statement  of  the  result  of  the  post- 
mortem examination,  shall  be  presented  by  the  owner  or  his  legal 
representatives  or  assigns,  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture. 
The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  issue  his  order  for  the 
amount  due  as  shown  by  such  certificate  and  statement,  after  he 
has  found  them  to  be  correct,  which  shall  be  paid  by  the  state 
treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  out  of  moneys  appro-  r^,„^j  ^^ 
priated  therefor.    "No  compensation  shall  be  made  to  any  person  ^J*^^""" 
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who  has  wilfully  concealed  the  existence  of  disease  among  his 
animals  or  upon  his  premises^  or  who  in  any  way  by  act  or  by 
wilful  neglect  has  contributed  to  spread  the  disease  sought  to  be 
suppressed  or  prevented,  ncr  for  any  animal  which  upon  a  post- 
mortem examination  is  found  to  have  the  disease  on  account  of 
which  it  was  slaughtered  or  any  dangerously  contagious  or  in- 
fectious disease  that  would  warrant  the  destruction  of  such  ani- 
mal, except  as  herein  provided.  (As  amended  by  chapter  28  o/ 
the  Laws  of  1914.) 

§  103.  Expenses,  AH  expenses  incurred  by  the  commissioner 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  article  and  in  performing 
the  duties  herein  devolved  upon  him  shall  be  audited  by  the  comp- 
troller as  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture, and  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  treasury  appropriated  for 
such  purposes. 

§  104.  Compensation  for  slaughter  of  animals  on  account  of 
foot  and  mouth  disease  or  anthrax.  In  the  event  of  the  breaking 
out  within  the  state  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  or  anthrax,  the 
control,  suppression  or  eradication  of  which  involves  the  geneml 
condemnation  and  slaughter  of  cattle,  sheep  or  swine  and  the  dis- 
posal of  the  carcasses  thereof  by  state  authorities  in  the  interest 
of  public  health  and  welfare,  the  owner  of  each  such  animal 
slaughtered  shall  receive  compensation  for  each  animal  slaugh- 
tered. The  amount  to  be  paid  for  each  animal,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  shall  be  fixed  by  a  board  of  appraisal,  to 
consist  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  or  his  duly  accredited 
representative,  and  a  representative  of  the  owner,  appointed  bv 
the  owner.  If  in  any  case  the  members  of  such  board  fail  to  agre<?, 
they  shall  choose  a  third  member  of  such  board,  and  the  findings 
of  a  majority  shall  be  final.  Valuations  in  all  cases  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  utility  value  of  the  slaughtered  animals  as 
producing  and  breeding  animals.  The  determination  of  sueh 
board  as  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the  state  to  any  owner  for 
any  such  animal  shall  be  final,  and  a  certificate  of  appraisal  shall 
be  issued  under  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  such  board  to  the 
owner.     Such  certificate  shall  be  verified  bv  the  members  of  tbe 
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board  of  appraisal  signing  the  same.  The  amounts  found  to  be 
dvie  by  an  appraisal  under  this  section  shall  be  paid,  upon  the  "*»^  »»•**• 
audit  and  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  to  the  owners  entitled 
thereto,  upon  presentation  of  proper  certificates  of  appraisal. 
Awards  not  paid  within  thirty  days  from  the  making  thereof 
shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum,  ^"'•'^'• 
unless  moneys  appropriated  therefor  were  available  within  said 
thirty  days.  The  other  provisions  of  this  article  relating  to  ap- 
praisal and  amount  of  compensation  shall  not  apply  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  animals  under  this  section  where  the  conditions  exist  as 
herein  provided.     (.45  added  hy  chapter  5S6  of  the  I  jaws  o/  1915.) 

(Section  105  repealed  hy  chapter  232  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 

§   106.  Shipping,  slaughtering  and  selling  veal  for  food.     Nocaw«! 
person  shall  slaughter  or  expose  for  sale,  or  sell  any  calf  or  carcass 
of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  unless  it  is  in  good  healthy  con- 
dition.    Xo  person  shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  such  calf  or 
carcass  of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof,  except  the  hide,  unless  it 
was,  if  killed,  at  least  four  weeks  of  age  at  the  time  of  killing. 
Xo  person  or  persons  shall  bring  or  cause  to  be  brought  into  any  o^ISwm! 
city,  town  or  village  any  calf  or  carcass  of  the  same  or  any  part 
thereof  for  the  purpose  of  selling,  oflFering  or  exposing  the  same 
for  sale,  unless  it  is  in  a  good  healthy  condition,  and  no  person 
or  persons  shall  bring  any  such  calf  or  carcass  of  the  same  or  any 
part  thereof  except  the  hide  into  any  city,  town  or  village  for  the 
purpose  of  selling,  offering  or  exposing  the  same  for  sale,  unless 
the  calf  is  four  weeks  of  age,  or,  if  killed,  was  four  weeks  of  age  at 
the  time  of  killing,  provided,  however,  that  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  calf  or  carcass  of  the  same  or  any 
part   thereof,  which  is  slaughtered,  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for 
sale,  for  any  other  purpose  than  food.    Any  person  or  persons  ex-  J*,^™^- 
])Osing  for  sale,  selling  or  shipping  any  calf  or  carcass  of  the  same 
will  be  presumed  to  be  so  exposing,  selling  or  shipping  the  said 
calf  or  carcass  of  the  same  for  food.     Any  person  or  persons  JJ^pp'JJg''' 
shipping  any  calf  for  the  purpose  of  being  raised,  if  the  said 
calf  is  under  four  weeks  of  age,  shall  ship  it  in  a  crate,  unless 
said  calf  is  accompanied  by  its  dam.    Any  person  shipping  calves  ^Jtinxe?*' 
under  four  weeks  of  age  for  fertilizer  purposes  must  slaughter  p"'t»*»"*^ 
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Seizure  of  the  Said  calves  before  so  shipping.  Any  person  or  persons  duly 
and  Teal,  authorizod  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  examine  any 
calf  or  veal  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  or  kept  with  any  stock  of 
goods  apparently  exposed  for  sale,  and  if  such  calf  is  under  four 
weeks  of  age,  or  the  veal  is  from  a  calf  killed  under  four  weeks  of 
age,  or  from  a  calf  in  an  unhealthy  condition  when  killed,  he  may 
seize  the  same  and  cause  it  to  be  destroyed  and  disposed  of  in  such 
manner  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  be  thereafter  used  for  food. ' 
pemities.  The  penalties  and  fines  provided  in  section  fifty-two  of  the  agricul- 
tural law  shall  apply  to  violations  of  this  section  except  that  the 
minimum  penalty  for  violations  of  this  section  shall  be,  for  the 
first  violation,  one  dollar  for  each  calf,  and,  for  the  second  viola- 
tion, ten  dollars  for  each  calf,  and  the  minimum  fine  for  first 
offense  shall  be  one  dollar  and  for  second  offense  ten  dollars. 
(As  amended  by  chapter  561  of  the  Laws  of  1910.) 

People  V.  Bishopp,  106  App.  Div.  266,  94  X.  Y.  Supp.  773,  128  N.  Y.  St. 
Rep.  773;   People  v.   Dennis,   114  N.   Y.  Supp.   7;    People  v.  Sayre    (not  re- 
ported) ;    People   v.   Wright,   103  App.   Div.  218,   statute  presumptively  con 
stitutional;  Williams  v.  Rivenburg,  129  N.  Y.  Supp.  473. 

§  107.  Shipping  veal.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corpora- 
tion, partnership,  person  or  persons  to  ship  to  or  from  any  part 
of  this  state  any  carcass  or  carcasses  of  a  calf  or  calves  or  any  part 
of  such  carcass  except  the  hide,  unless  they  shall  attach  to  every 
carcass  or  part  thereof  so  shipped,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  a  tap. 
that  shall  stay  thereon  during  such  transportation,  stating  the 
name  or  names  of  the  person  or  persons  who  raised  the  calf,  the 
name  of  the  shipper,  the  points  of  shipping  and  the  destination 
and  the  age  of  the  calf. 


§  108.  Keceiving  veal  for  shipment  by  common,  carriers.  No 
railroad  company,  express  company,  steamboat  company  or  other 
common  carrier,  shall  carry  or  receive  for  transportation  any  car- 
cass or  carcasses  of  calves,  or  any  part  of  the  same  except  the 
hide,  unless  the  said  carcass  or  carcasses  or  parts  thereof  shall  be 
tagged  as  herein  provided. 
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AETICLE  6 

Prevention  of  Fraud  in  Sale  of  Paris  Oreen  and  Other  Substances 

Section  140.  State  manufacturer  and  the  dealer  in  original  pack- 
ages to  file  certificate  with  commissioner  of 
agriculture. 

141.  Certificate  to  be  given  by  the  commissioner  of  agri- 

culture to  state  manufacturer  and  dealer  in 
original  packages. 

142.  Composition  of  paris  green  or  analogous  products. 

143.  Paris  green,   arsenate   of  lead,   sulphur,   lime   sul- 

phides, miscible  combinations  of  mineral  and 
vegetable  oils,  sulphate  of  copper,  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, or  any  insecticide  or  fungicide  or  essential 
ingredient  thereof  to  be  analyzed. 

144.  Definitions. 

§  140.  State  manufacturer  and  the  dealer  in  original  packages  statement 

*-  *^  *  by  manu- 

to  file  certificate  with  commissioner  of  ag^culture.  It  shall  be  the  Jn^^'^iSiier 
duty  of  each  and  every  manufacturer  of  paris  groen,  arsenate  of 
lead,  sulphur,  lime  sulphides,  miscible  combinations  of  mineral  or 
vegetable  oils,  sulphate  of  copper,  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  any  in- 
secticide or  fungicide  or  essential  ingredient  thereof  used  for  the 
control  of  insects  or  fungus  diseases  or  any  other  purpose  within 
this  state,  and  of  every  dealer  in  original  packages  of  paris  green, 
arsenate  of  lead,  sulphur,  lime  sulphides,  miscible  combinations 
of  mineral  or  vegetable  oils,  sulphate  of  copper,  Bordeaux  mixture, 
or  any  insecticide  or  fungicide  or  essential  ingredient  thereof 
manufactured  outside  of  this  state  before  the  said  paris  green, 
arsenate  of  lead,  sulphur,  lime  sulphides,  miscible  combinations 
of  mineral  or  vegetable  oils,  sulphate  of  copper,  Bordeaux  mixture, 
or  any  insecticide  or  fungicide  or  essential  ingredient  thereof  is 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale  or  sold  within  this  state,  to  submit  to 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  a  written  or  printed  statement 
setting  forth :  first,  the  brands  of  paris  green,  arsenate  of  lead,  BrandR 
sulphur,  lime  sulphides,  miscible  combinations  of  mineral  or  vege- 
table oils,  sulphato  of  copper,  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  any  insecti- 
cide or  fungicide  or  essential  ingredient  thereof,  to  be  sold,  the 
number  of  pounds  contained  in  each  package  in  which  it  is  put 
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upon  the  market  for  sale,  the  name  or  names  of  the  manufacturers 
and  the  place  of  manufacturing  the  same;  second,  the  statement 
shall  set  forth  so  near  as  may  be  the  percentages  and  chemical 

composi-  compositions  of  all  essential  substances  or  ingredients  of  said 
insecticides  or  fungicides  or  combinations  of  the  same  contained 

on^^^Ttae^^  said  commodities.  All  packages  of  preparations  containing 
arsenic  free  or  in  combination  shall  bear  a  statement  giving  in 
plain  print  the  percentage  of  arsenions  oxide  or  its  equivalent 
soluble  or  insoluble  in  distilled  water,  and  the  statement  so  fur- 
nished shall  be  considered  as  constituting  a  guaranty  to  the  pur- 

Lab«i.  chaser  of  the  contents  of  every  package.  Each  and  every  package 
of  paris  green,  arsenate  of  lead,  sulphur,  lime  sulphides,  miscible 
combinations  of  mineral  or  vegetable  oils,  sulphate  of  copjx^r, 
Bordeaux  mixture,  or  any  insecticide  or  fungicide  or  essential 
ingredient  thereof  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  shall  bear  a 
label  upon  which  shall  be  a  statement  showing  all  the  facts  as  set 
forth  in  the  statement  filed  with  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
as  provided  herein  and  the  said  commissioner  shall  designate  the 
size  and  character  of  the  printing  thereon. 

§  141.  Certificate  to  be  given  by  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture to  state  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  original  packages.  Every 
purchaser  of  paris  green,  arsenate  of  lead,  sulphur,  lime  sul- 
c«rtiflcftte    phides,  miscible  combinations  of  mineral  or  vegetable  oils,  sui- 


te manu- 


faciurera  phatc  of  coppcr,  Bordcaux  mixture,  or  any  insecticide  or  fungi- 
cide  or  essential  ingredient  thereof,  in  original  packages,  which  is 
manufactured  outside  of  this  state,  Avho  intends  to  sell  or  expose 
the  same  for  sale,  and  every  manufacturer  of  paris  green,  arsenate 
of  lead,  sulphur,  lime  sulphides,  miscible  combinations  of  mineral 
or  vegetable  oils,  sulphate  of  copper,  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  any 
insecticide  or  fungicide  or  essential  ingredient  thereof,  within 
this  state  shall,  after  filing  the  statement  above  provided  for, 
with  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  receive  from  the  said  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  a  certificate  stating  that  he  has  complied 
with  the  foregoing  statement,  which  certificate  shall  be  furnishe<l 
without  any  charge  therefor;  said  certificate  when  furnished  shall 

Authority    authorizc  the  partv  receiviner  the  same  to  deal  in  this  state  in  paris 

conferred  i  -  o  ^  ^  ^       ^  i 

mcate"       gJ'^n,  arsenate  of  lead,  sulphur,  lime  sulphides,  miscible  combina- 
tions of  mineral  and  vegetable  oils,  sulphate  of  copper,  Bordeaux 
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mixture,  or  any  insecticide  or  fungicide  or  essential  ingredient 
thereof.  Any  person  who  fails  to  file  the  statement  aforesaid  shall  *^;Jcmm***' 
not  be  entitled  to  such  certificate  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  deal 
in  such  articles  or  commodities  within  this  state ;  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  applying  to  retail  dealers  who  are  Ret»»er8. 
selling  only  the  goods  manufactured  by  any  person  or  persons, 
firm,  association  or  corporation  holding  the  certificate  herein  pro- 
vided for  from  the  commissioner  of  agriculture. 

§  142.  Composition  of  paris  green  or  analogous  products.  Paris 
green,  or  any  product  analogous  to  it,  when  sold,  offered  or  ex- 
posed for  sale,  as  such,  in  this  state,  shall  contain  at  least  fifty  per 
centum  of  arsenious  oxide. 

§  148.  Fari»  green,  arsenate  of  lead,  solphur,  lime  sulphides, 
miscible  combinations  of  mineral  and  vegetable  oils,  sulphate  of 
copper,  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  any  insecticide  or  fungicide  or  essential 
^ingredient  thereof  to  be  analyzed.  The  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture shall  cause  to  have  taken  samples  of  the  different  brands  of  ^"'***^ 
paris  green,  arsenate  of  lead,  sulphur,  lime  sulphides,  miscible 
combinations  of  mineral  and  vegetable  oils,  sulphate  of  copper, 
Bordeaux  mixture,  or  any  insecticide  or  fungicide  or  essential  in- 
gredient thereof,  and  submit  the  same  to  the  director  of  the  Xew 
York  state  agricultural  experiment  station,  who  shall  analyze  or  iSSSlL'  **' 
cause  to  be  analyzed  such  samples  so  delivered  to  him,  and  shall 
report  the  result  of  the  analysis  forthwith  to  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture. 

§  144.  Definitions.  The  term  "  insecticide "  as  used  in  this  inwcticwe. 
article  shall  include  all  substances  or  niixtures  of  substances  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  destroying,  repelling  or  mitigating  any  and 
all  insects  which  may  infest  vegetation,  man  or  other  animal,  or 
be  present  in  any  environment  whatsoever.  The  term  "  fungi-  Fungicide, 
cide  "  as  used  in  this  article  shall  include  any  substance  or  mix- 
ture of  substances  intended  to  be  used  for  destroying,  repelling  or 
mitigating  any  or  all  fungi  or  fungus  diseases  affecting  any  form 
of  vegetation  or  vegetable  products  or  existing  in  any  environment 
whatsoever,  providing  that  nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as 
contravening  the  provisions  of  the  national  pure  food  and  drug 
law. 


*So  in  the  original. 
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AETICLE  7 

Sale  and  'Analysis  of  Concentrated  Conunercial  Feeding  Stnffs 

Section  160.  Term    "concentrated   commercial   feeding   stuflFs*" 

defined. 

161.  Statements  to  be  attached  to  packages;   contents: 

analysis. 

162.  Statements  to  be  filed  with  commissioner  of  agri- 

ture;   to  be  accompanied  by  sample  and  affida- 
vit when  requested. 

163.  License  fee. 

164.  Commissioner  of  agriculture  to  take  samples   for 

analysis;  analysis  to  be  made  by  director  of  ex- 
periment station. 
166.  Sale  of  adulterated  meal  or  ground  grains. 

§  160.  Term  '^  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stnffs  "  defined. 

Deflnition.  The  tcrm  "  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs  "  as  used  in 
this  article,  shall  include  linseed  meals,  cotton  seed  meals,  pea 
meals,  bean  meals,  peanut  meals,  cocoanut  meals,  gluten  meals, 
gluten  feeds,  maize  feeds,  starch  feeds,  sugar  feeds,  dried  dis- 
tiller's grains,  dried  brewer's  grains,  malt  sprouts,  except  as  herein- 
after provided,  hominy  feeds,  ceraline  feeds,  rice  meals,  dried  beet 
refuse,  oat  feeds,  corn  and  oat  chops,  com  and  Cob  meal,  ground 
beef  or  fish  scraps,  meat  meals,  meat  and  bone  meals  mixed,  dried 
blood,  mixed  feeds,  clover  meals,  alfalfa  feeds  and  meals,  com- 
pounded feeds,  condimental  stock  and  poultry  foods,  proprietary 
or  trade-marked  stock  and  poultry  foods,  and  all  other  materials  of 

ExceptioiM.  similar  nature;  but  shall  not  include  hays  and  straws,  the  whole 
seeds  nor  the  unmixed  meals  made  directly  from  the  entire  grains 
of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat  and  broom  corn. 
Neither  shall  it  include  wheat,  rye  and  buckwheat  brans  or  mid- 
dlings, not  mixed  with  other  substances,  but  sold  separately,  as  dis- 
tinct articles  of  commerce,  nor  pure  grains  ground  together,  nor 
corn  meal  and  wheat  bran  mixed  together,  when  sold  as  such  by  the 
manufacturer  at  retail,  nor  malt  sprouts,  when  sold  as  such  by 
the  maltster  at  retail,  nor  wheat  bran  and  middlings  mixed  together 
not  mixed  with  anv  other  siibstances  and  known  in  the  trade  as 
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"^  mixed  feed,"  nor  ground  or  cracked  bone  not  mixed  with  any 
other  substance,  nor  shall  it  include  poultry  foods  consisting  of 
whole  or  whole  and  cracked  grains  and  grit  mixed  together  when 
all  the  ingredients  may  be  identified  by  the  naked  eye.  (As 
amended  by  chapter  277  of  the  Laws  of  1912.) 

§  161.  Statements  to  be  attached  to  packages;  contents;  analysis.  sutem6i>t 
No  manufacturer,  firm,  association,  corpoMtion  or  person  shall 
sel),  offer  or  expose  for  sale  or  for  distribution  in  this  state,  any 
concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs  used  for  feeding  live  stock 
unless  such  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  or  shall  have  affixed  to  each  and  every  package  in 
a  conspicuous  place  on  the  outside  thereof,  a  plainly  printed  state- 
ment which  shall  certify  as  follows : 

1.  The  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  package,  except  in  the  we^siht. 
case  of  malt  sprouts  sold  in  packages  containing  uneven  weights. 

2.  The  name,  brand  or  trade  mark.  ^*"*- 

3.  The  name  and  principal   address  of  the  manufacturer  or  uanu- 
person  responsible  for  the  placing  of  the  commodity  upon  the 
market. 

4.  Its  composition  expressed  in  the  following  terms:  com- 

a.  The  minimum  per  centum  of  crude  protein. 

b.  The  minimum  per  centum  of  crude  fat. 

c.  The  maximum  per  centum  of  crude  fibre,  provided  that  the 
per  centum  of  crude  fibre  may  be  omitted  if  it  does  not  exceed 
five  per  centum. 

d.  If  a  compounded  feed,  the  name  of  each  ingredient  contained 
therein, 

e.  If  artificially  colored,  the  name  of  the  material  used  for 
such  purpose. 

If  any  such  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs  be  sold, 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale  in  bulk,  such  printed  statement  shall 
accompany  every  car  or  lot.  Any  such  feeding  stuffs  piirchased 
in  bulk  and  later  sacked  or  bagged  for  purposes  of  sale  shall 
liavc  tags  attached  giving  the  information  as  provided  herein  be- 
fore being  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale.  Whenever  any 
feeding  stuffs  are  sold  at  retail  in  bulk  or  in  packages  belonging 
to  the  purchaser,  the  seller  upon  request  of  the  purchaser  shall 


Bulk 
goods. 
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Guaran- 
teed 
analysis. 


furnish  the  said  purchaser  the  information  contained  in  the  cer- 
tified statement  provided  herein.  That  portion  of  the  statement 
required  by  this  section  relating  to  the  quality  of  feeding  stuffs 
shall  be  known  and  recognized  as  the  guaranteed  analysis.  {As 
amended  by  chapter  314  of  the  Laws  of  1911.) 


Certified 
9tateraent. 


Sample. 


AffldaTlt. 


§  162.  Statements  to  be  filed  with  oonunisBioner  of  ag^ioulture ; 
to  be  accoxnpanied  by  sample  and  affidavit  when  requested.  Be- 
fore any  manufacturer,  firm,  association,  corporation  or  person 
shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  in  this  state  any  concentrated 
commercial  feeding  stuffs,  he  or  they  shall,  for  each  and  every 
brand  of  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuff,  file  annually  prior 
of  January  first  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  commodity  is 
to  be  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  with  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  a  certified  copy  of  the  statement,  with  the  exception  of 
the  net  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  package,  specified  in  section 
one  hundred  and  sixty-one,  said  certified  copy  to  be  accompanied, 
when  the  said  commissioner  shall  so  request,  by  a  sealed  glass  jar 
or  bottle  containing  at  least  one  pound  of  the  feeding  stuff  to  be 
sold  or  offered  for  sale,  and  the  company  or  person  furnishing  said 
sample  shall  thereupon  make  affidavit  that  said  sample  corresponds 
to  the  feeding  stuff  which  it  represents,  in  the  per  centum  of 
crude  protein,  crude  fat,  crude  fibre,  name  of  each  ingredient  con- 
tained therein,  if  a  compounded  feed,  and  the  name  of  any  arti- 
ficial coloring  material  used.  (As  amended  by  chapter  314  of 
the  Laws  of  1911.) 


License 
fee. 


§  163.  License  fee.  Every  manufacturer,  importer,  agent  or 
seller  of  any  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs,  shall  pay 
annually  prior  to  January  first  of  the  calendar  year  in  which 
siich  commodity  is  to  be  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  state  of  Xew  York  a  license  fee  of  twentv-five 
dollars  for  each  and  every  brand  to  be  sold  or  offered  or  exposed 
for  sale.  Whenever  a  manufacturer,  importer,  agent  or  seller 
of  any  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs  desires  at  any  time 
to  sell  such  material  and  has  not  complied  with  the  requirements 
of  the  statute  he  shall  before  selling,  offering  or  exposing  the 
same  for  sale,  comply  Avith  the  requirements  as  herein  provided. 
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Said  treasurer  shall  in  each  case  at  once  certify  to  the  commissioner 

of  agriculture  the  payment  of  such  license  fee.     Each  manufac-  certiflcnu 

*=*  r    */  from    com- 

turer,  importer  or  person  who  has  complied  with  the  provisions  »"«"*oner. 
of  this  article  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  from  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  setting  forth  said  facts.     Such  cer- 
tificate shall  expire  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  of  the  0?**^™"®" 
calendar  year  in  which  it  was  issued,  but  no  such  certificate  shall  ""^*•• 
be  issued  for  the  sale  of' a  brand  of  concentrated  commercial  feed- 
ing stuff  under  a  brand  or  trade  name  which  is  misleading  oi: 
deceptive  or  which  tends  to  mislead  or  deceive  as  to  the  constitu- 
ents or  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  Any  such  certificate  so 
issued  may  be  cancelled  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  when  [jj°°*"*",,,. 
it  is  shown  that  any  statement  upon  which  it  was  issued  is  false  ""^ate. 
or  misleading.    Whenever  the  manufacturer,  importer  or  shipper  Exemption 
of   concentrated   commercial  feeding  stuffs   shall  have   filed   the  "*" 
statement  required  by  section  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  of  this 
article  and  paid  the  license  fee  as  prescribed  in  this  section,  no 
agent  or  seller  of  such  manufacturer,  importer  or  shipper  shall  be 
required  to  file  such  statement  or  pay  such  fee.     i^As  amended  by 
chapter  317  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 

§  164.  Commissioner  of  agriculture  to  take  samples  for  analysis; 
analysis  to  be  made  by  director  of  experiment  station.  The  com-  sampi«  for 
missioner  of  agriculture  shall  at  least  once  in  each  year  transmit 
to  the  Xew  York  agricultural  experiment  station  for  analysis  at 
least  one  sample  to  be  taken  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed, 
of  the  different  concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  under  the  provisions  of  this  article.     The  said  Taking  of 

*      •  .  ,        of  samiilo. 

commissioner  of  agriculture  or  his  duly  authorized  representative 
in  taking  samples  shall  take  them  in  duplicate  in  the  presence 
of  at  least  one  witness,  and  in  the  presence  of  such  witness  shall 
seal  such  samples  and  shall  at  the  time  of  taking  tender,  and  if 
accepted,  deliver  to  the  person  apparently  in  charge  one  of  such 
samples;  the  other  sample  the  commissioner  of  agricultiire  shall 
cause  to  be  analyzed.  The  director  of  said  experiment  station  Anaiy«ta 
shall  continue  to  analyze  or  cause  to  be  analyzed  such  samples  of 
concentrated  commercial  feeding  stuffs  taken  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article  as  shall  be  submitted  to  him  for  that  purpose 
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Publica- 
tion  of 
result 


by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  shall  report  such  analyses 
to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  and  for  this  purpose  the  New 
York  agricultural  experiment  station  may  continue  to  emplov 
chemists  and  incur  such  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  article.  The  result  of  the  analysis 
of  the  sample  or  samples  so  procured,  together  with  such  addi- 
tional information  as  circumstances  advise,  shall  be  published  in 
reports  or  buUetino  from  time  to  time. 


Labellns 
adulter- 
ated   feed. 


§  165.  Sale  of  adulterated  meal  or  ground  grains.  No  persoD 
shall  adulterate  any  kind  of  meal  or  ground  grain  or  other  cattle 
food  with  milling  or  manufacturing  otfals,  or  any  substance  what- 
ever, for  the  purpose  of  sale,  unless  the  true  composition,  mixture 
or  adulteration  thereof  is  plainly  marked  or  indicated  upon  the 
package  containing  the  same  or  in  which  it  is  offered  for  sale ;  no 
person  shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  meal  or  ground  grain  or  other 
cattle  food  which  has  been  so  adulterated  unless  the  true  composi 
tion,  mixture  or  adulteration  is  plainly  marked  or  indicated  upon 
the  package  containing  the  same,  or  in  which  it  is  offered  for  sale. 
{As  amended  by  chapter  317  of  the  Laws  of  1909.) 
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AETICLE  8 

Sale,  Adulteration  or  Misbranding  of  Food  and  Food  Products 

Section  200.  Prohibition  as  to  adulterated  or  misbranded  food. 
201.  Definition  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  food. 

§  200.  Prohibition  as  to  adulterated  or  misbranded  food.  No 
person  or  persons,  firm,  association  or  corporation  shall  within 
this  state^  manufacture,  produce,  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  or 
serve  in  any  hotel,  restaurant,  eating  house  or  other  place  of  pub- 
lic entertainment  any  article  of  food  which  is  adulterated  or  mis-  ji-ood. 
branded  within  the  meaning  of  this  article.  The  term  '"  food  " 
as  used  herein  shall  include  all  articles  used  for  food,  confectionery 
or  condiments  by  man,  whether  simple,  mixed  or  compound.  {As 
amended  by  chapter  494  of  the  Laws  of  1914.) 

§  201.    Definition  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  food.     In  the  Adulter- 

Ated   con- 

case  of  confectionery,  an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  rectioner>. 
if  it  contains  terra  alba,  barytes,  talc,  chrome  yellow,  or  other 
mineral  substances  or  poisonous  colors  or  flavors,  or  other  in- 
CTedients  deleterious  or  detrimental  to  health.    In  the  case  of  food  Aduiter- 

°  ^  ated    food. 

an  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated : 

1.  If  any  substance  or  substances  has  or  have  been  mixed  or 
packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect  its 
quality  or  strength,  so  that  such  product,  when  offered  for  sale,  Qu*iity  or 
shall  deceive  or  tend  to  deceive  the  purchaser. 

2.  If  any  substance  or  substances  has  or  have  been  substituted  substitu- 

"  tlon. 

wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article,  so  that  the  product,  when  sold 
or  offered  for  sale,  shall  deceive  or  tend  to  deceive  the  purchaser. 

3.  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has  been  wholly  or  Abstrac- 

•^  *''  tlon. 

in  part  abstracted,  so  that  the  product,  when  sold  or  offered  for 
sale,  shall  deceive  or  tend  to  deceive  the  purchaser. 

4.  If  it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient  or  any  in-  i^^'J.^'JJ"^ 
gredient  which  may  render  such  article  injurious  to  the  health 

of  the  person  consuming  it. 


for 


5.  If  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy,  decomposed  or  J^^J* 
putrid  animal  or  vegetable  substance,  or  any  portion  of  an  animal 
unfit  for  food,  whether  manufactured  or  not,  or  if  it  is  the  product 

nf  a  diseased  animal,  or  one  that  has  died  other  than  by  slaughter. 

6.  If  it  contains  methyl  or  wood  alcohol,  in  any  of  its  forms,  Aicohoi. 
or  any  methylated  preparation  made  from  it. 
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Misbrandad       ^j^  article  of  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded : 

Imitation.  j^  jf  [^  \yQ  ^^k  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  dis- 
tinctive name  of  another  article. 

conceau  2.  If  it  be  mixcd,  colored,  powdered  or  stained  in  a  manner 

whereby  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed,  so  that  such  product 
when  sold  or  offered  for  sale,  shall  deceive  or  tend  to  deceive  the 
purchaser. 

Buwment.  3.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall  bear  any  state- 
ment regarding  the  ingredients  or  the  substances  contained  therein, 
which  statement  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular,  or 
if  the  same  is  falsely  branded  as  to  the  state  or  territory  in  which 
it  is  manufactured  or  produced  or  if  it  shall  be  contained  in, 
or  served  in  or  from  any  bottle  or  receptacle  falsely  marked, 
labeled  or  branded  as  to  the  name  of  the  person,  persons  or  cor- 
porations manufacturing  the  same;  provided,  that  an  article  of 

Exceptions,  food  which  docs  not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious 
ingredients  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded 
in  the  following  cases : 

First.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may  be  now 
or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as  articles  of  food,  under 
their  own  distinctive  names  and  not  included  in  definition  first 
or  third  of  misbranded  articles  of  food  in  this  section. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded  or  tagged  so  as 
to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  mixtures,  compounds,  combina- 
tions, imitations  or  blends :  provided,  that  the  same  shall  be  labeled, 
branded  or  tagged  so  as  to  show  the  character  and  constituents 
thereof :  and  provided  further,  that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  or  compelling  proprietors  or  manufacturers 
of  proprietary  foods  which  contain  no  unwholesome  added  ingredi- 
ents to  disclose  their  trade  formulas,  except  in  so  far  as  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article  may  require  to  secure  freedom  from  adul- 
teration or  imitation.  (As  amended  by  chapter  494  of  the  Laws 
of  1914.) 

People  V.  Butler,  Inc.,  148  App.  Div.  928;  affd.,  212  N.  Y.  613;  Leahv  v. 
Essex  Co.,  164  App.  Div.  903,  148  N.  Y.  Supp.  1063. 
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AETICLE  9 

Sale  and  Analysis  of  Commercial  Fertilizers 

Section  220.  Statements  to  be  attached  to  packages. 

221.  Deficiency  from  guaranteed  analysis,  under  certain 

conditions,  not  to  be  considered  as  violations. 

222.  Statement  filed  with  commissioner  of  agriculture; 

license  fees. 

223.  Presence  of  inert  nitrogenous  matter  to  be  stated. 

224.  Commissioner  of  agriculture  to   take  samples  for 

analysis ;  analysis  to  be  made  by  director  of  ex- 
periment station. 

§  220.  Statements  to  be  attached  to  packages.  Ko  manufac- 
turer, firm,  association,  corporation  or  person  shall  sell,  offer  or 
expose  for  sale  in  this  state  any  commercial  fertilizer  or  any 
material  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  the  selling  price  of  which  ex- 
ceeds five  dollars  per  ton,  unless  such  commercial  fertilizer  or  sutement. 
material  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  shall  l>e  accompanied  by  or 
shall  have  affixed  to  each  and  every  package  in  a  conspicuous 
place  on  the  outside  thereof,  a  plainly  printed  statement  which 
shall  certify  as  follows: 

1.  The  number  of  pounds  in  the  package.  Quantity. 

2.  The  name,  brand  or  trade  mark  under  which  it  is  to  be  sold,  ^*™^- 
and  in  the  case  of  agricultural  lime  its  particular  form  and  in 
the  case  of  nitrogen  the  source  from  which  derived. 

3.  The  name  and  principal  address  of  the  manufacturer  or  }JJ"u^r 
person  responsible  for  the  placing  of  the  commodity  upon  the 
market. 

4.  The  minimum  per  centum  of  each  of  the  following  constitu-  compoBi- 

ents  which  mav  be  contained  therein : 

t/ 

(a)  Nitrogen. 

(b)  Available  phosphoric  acid,  except  that  in  cases  of  undis- 
solved bone,  basic  slag  phosphate,  wood  ashes,  untreated  phos- 
phate rock,  garbage  tankage  and  pulverized  natural  manures,  the 
minimum  per  centum  of  total  phosphoric  acid  may  be  substituted 
therefor. 

(c)  Potash  soluble  in  distilled  water. 
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False 


(d)  In  the  case  of  agricultural  lime,  the  minimum  per  centum 
of  calcium  oxide.  If  any  commercial  fertilizer  or  material  to  be 
used  as  a  fertilizer,  the  selling  price  of  which  exceeds  five  dollars 
per  ton,  be  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  in  bulk  such  printed 
statement  shall  accompany  every  lot  and  parcel  so  sold,  offered 
or  exposed  for  sale.  That  portion  of  the  statement  required  by 
this  section,  relating  to  the  quality  of  commercial  fertilizer  or 
material  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  shall  be  known  and  recognized 
as  the  guaranteed  analysis.  (As  amended  by  chapter  72  of  the 
Laws  of  1915.)  .... 

§  221.  Deficienoy  from  g^^aranteed  analysis,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, not  to  be  considered  as  violations.  It  shall  be  a  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  article  if  the  statement  required  by  sec- 

rtitement  tion  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  this  article  shall  be  false  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  pounds  of  fertilizer  in  the  package  sold,  offered 
or  exposed  for  sale,  or  in  the  name,  brand  or  trade  mark  under 
which  the  fertilizer  is  sold,  oi  in  the  name  and  address  of  the 
manufacturer  of  the  fertilizer.  It  shall  also  be  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  article  if  any  commercial  fertilizer  or  material 
to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  shall  contain  a  smaller  percentage  of 
■  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  potash  or  calcium  oxide  than  is  certified 

Margin  of  Jn  said  statement  to  be  contained  therein,  when  such  deficiencv 
shall  be  greater  than  ten  per  centum  of  any  one  of  such  constitu- 
ents unless  there  be  a  monetary  equivalent  in  excesses  in  other 
guaranteed  constituents  as  provided  herein;  provided  such  defi- 
ciency does  not  exceed  twenty  per  centum  of  such  guarantee  in 
any  one  constituent.  The  basis  of  values  of  such  constituents 
necessarv'  in  making  such  computations  shall  be  determined  by  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture.  (As  amended  by  chapter  435  of  the 
Laws  of  1910.) 

§  222.  Statement  filed  with  eommisBioner  of  ai^cnlture;  license 
fees.'  Before  any  manufacturer,  firm,  association,  corporation 
or  person  shall  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale  in  this  state  anv 
commercial  fertilizer  or  material  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  the 
vselling  price  of  which  exceeds  five  dollars  per  ton,  he  or  they  shall, 
for  each  and  everv  brand  of  commercial  fertilizer  or  material  to 


Basis  of 
valuen. 


Filing  of 
statement. 
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be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  file  annually,  prior  to  January  first  of  the 
calendar  year,  in  which  such  commodity  is  to  be  sold,  offered  or 
exposed  for  sale,  with  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  a  certified 
copy  of  the  statement  prescribed  in  section  two  hundred  and 
twenty  of  this  article.  Every  manufacturer,  firm,  association,  p»y«en^  «>' 
corporation  or  seller  of  any  commercial  fertilizer  or  material  to 
be  used  as  a  fertilizer  the  selling  price  of  which  exceeds  five 
dollars  per  ton,  shall  pay  annually  prior  to  January  first  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  commodity  is  to  be  sold,  offered  or 
exposed  for  sale,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  of  New  York  a 
license  fee  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  and  every  brand  to  be  sold 
or  offered  or  exposed  for  sale.  Whenever  a  manufacturer,  firm, 
association,  corporation  or  seller  of  any  commercial  fertilizer  or 
material  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  the  selling  price  of  which  ex- 
ceeds five  dollars  per  ton,  desires  at  any  time  to  sell  such  commer- 
cial fertilizer  or  such  material  and  has  not  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  statute,  he  or  they  shall  before  selling,  offering 
or  exposing  the  same  for  sale,  comply  with  the  requirements  as 
herein  provided.  Said  treasurer  shall  in  each  case  at  once  certify 
to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  the  payment  of  such  license* 
fee.     Each  manufacturer,  firm,  association,  corporation  or  seller  certwcate 

'  '  -^  from  com- 

who  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this   article  shall   hr  ro'««*on«'- 
entitled  to  receive  a  certificate  from  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture setting  forth  said  facts.     Such  certificate  shall  expire  on 
the  thirt\'-first  day  of  December  of  the  calendar  year  for  which 

.  -.         -rrri  r  #1  .       .  Exemption 

it  was  issued.     Whenever  a  manufacturer,  firm,  association,  cor-  '^om 

^  ^  license    fee. 

poration  or  person  shall  have  filed  the  statement  and  paid  the 
license  fee  as  prescribed  in  this  section,  upon  any  given  brand,  no 
agent  or  seller  of  such  manufacturer,  firm,  association,  corpora- 
tion or  person  shall  be  required  to  file  such  statement  or  pay  such  • 
fee  upon  said  brand.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  commercial  brands, 
fertilizers  or  materials  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer,  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  distinct  and  separate  brands  when  differing  either  in 
guaranteed  analysis,  name,  brand  or  trade  mark  or  in  any  other 
method  of  marking.     (As  amended  by  chapter  435  of  the  Laws  i 

of  1910.) 

§  223.  Presence  of  inert  nitrogenous  matter  to  be  stated.     No 
manufacturer,  firm,  association,  corporation  or  person  shall  sell, 
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offer  or  expose  for  sale  in  this  state  leather  or  its  products  or 
other  inert  nitrogenouB  material  in  any  form,  as  a  conunercial 
fertilizer  or  material  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer  or  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  any  fertilizer,  unless  an  explicit  statement  of  the  facts 
shall  be  affixed  to  every  package  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  out- 
side thereof  and  shall  accompany  every  parcel  or  lot  which  may  be 
sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  in  bulk.  (As  amended  by  chapter 
435  of  the  Laws  of  1910.) 

§  224.  CommiBsioner  of  agricxLlture  to  take  samples  for  anayliis; 
Transmu.    analysls  to  be  made  by  director  of  experiment  station.     The  com- 

■Ion  of  ,      , 

■ampje.  missioncr  of  agriculture  shall  at  least  once  in  each  year  transmit 
to  the  New  York  agricultural  experiment  station  for  analysis  a' 
least  one  sample,  to  be  taken  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed, 
of  the  different  brands  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  materials  to 
be  used  as  fertilizers  the  selling  price  of  which  exceed*  five  dollars 
per  ton,  which  are  or  may  be  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale 

Taking  of  uudcr  the  provisions  of  this  article.  The  said  commissioner  of 
agriculture  or  his  duly  authorized  representatives  in  taking 
samples  shall  take  them  in  triplicate  in  the  presence  of  at  leas* 
one  witness  and  in  the  presence  of  such  witness  shall  seal  such 
samples  and  shall  at  the  time  of  taking  tender,  and  if  accepted, 
deliver  to  the  person  apparently  in  charge  one  of  such  sample^, 
one  of  the  other  samples  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall 
cause  to  be  analyzed.  When  samples  are  taken  from  fertilizer- 
in  bags,  a*  tube  shall  be  used  and  it  shall  be  inserted  at  one  end 
of  the  bag  and  shall  pass  substantially  the  entire  length  of  the  bac 
so  as  to  take  a  core  of  the  material  being  sampled  from  substan- 
tially the  entire  length  of  the  Lag.  Samples  thus  taken  from  indi- 
vidual bags  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  the  official  sample-  be- 
taken from  the  mixture  so  drawn.  Samples  of  fertilizer  taken  a-^ 
herein  provided  shall  be  taken  from  at  least  five  per  centum  o^  ^he 
separate  original  packages  in  the  lot  for  the  mixture  from  wnieh 
the  official  samples  shall  be  taken.  No  action  shall  be  maintained 
for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  based  upon  an 
analysis  of  samples  taken  otherwise  than  as  herein  provided  <>r 
taken  from  less  than  five  separate  original  packages.  The  director 
of  said  experiment  station  shall  continue  to  analyze  or  cause  to  be 

*  So  in  the  original. 
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analyzed  such  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  materials  to 
be  used  as  fertilizers  taken  under  the  provisions  of  this  article  as 
shall  be  submitted  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  commissioner  of  anaiyste. 
agriculture  and  shall  report  such  analysis  to  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  and  for  this  purpose  the  New  York  agricultural  ex- 
periment station  may  continue  to  employ  chemists  and  incur  such  ^^•"*"*»- 
expenses  as  may  be  necessary  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
this  article.     The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  sample  or  samples  of  tmil^ 
j^o  procured,  together  with  such  additional  information  as  circum- 
stances advise,  shall  be  published  in  reports  or  bulletins  from  time 
to  time.     (As  amended  by  chapter  435  of  the  Laws  of  1910.) 
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AATICLE  10 

Turpentine,  Linseed  or  Flaxseed  Oil 

Section  240.  Adulteration  and  sale;   notification  of  purchaser; 

package  and  invoices  to  be  marked. 

241.  Violation  a  misdemeanor;  fine. 

242.  Powers  and  duties  of  commissioner  of  agriculture. 

243.  Penalty;  action  to  recover. 

§  240.  Adulteration  and  sale;  notification  of  purchaser;  package 
and  invoices  to  be  marked.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall 
manufacture,  mix  for  sale,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  under  the  name 
of  turpentine,  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  wood  turpentine  or  any 
compounding  of  the  word  turpentine,  or  under  any  name  or 
device  illustrating  or  suggesting  turpentine  or  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, any  article  which  is  not  wholly  distilled  or  derived  from 
resin,  crude  turpentine  gum,  or  scrapings  from  pine  trees,  and 
unmixed  and  unadulterated  with  oil,  benzine  or  any  other  sub- 
stance of  any  kind  whatever,  unless  the  package  containing  the 
same  shall  be  stenciled  or  marked,  Avith  legible  black  letters  in  the 

turpentine.  Euglish  lauguagc  uot  Icss  than  two  inches  high  and  one  inch  in 
width,  *^  adulterated  spirits  of  turpentine."  Xor  shall  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  sell  or  deliver  such  adulterated  spirits  of 
turpentine  without  informing  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  sale 
that  the  article  is  not  pure  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  the  invoice 
shall  accordingly  read,  '^  adulterated  spirits  of  turpentine."  Even- 
container  in  which  such  mixed  or  adulterated  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine is  contained  shall,  in  addition  to  the  labeling  before  men- 
tioned, be  marked  or  stenciled  in  legible  black  letters  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  with  the  percentage  of  adulterant  or  adulterants 
which  are  contained  in  such  mixture. 

Unseed  oil.  No  pcrsou,  firm  or  corporation  shall  manufacture  or  mix  for 
sale,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  sell  under  the  name  of  raw  linseed 
oil,  or  any  compounding  of  the  name  raw  linseed  oil,  or  imder  any 
name  or  device  illustrating  or  suggesting  raw  linseed  oil,  any 
article  which  is  not  wholly  the  product  of  commercially  pure  lin- 
seed or  flaxseed. 

Xor  shall  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  manufacture  or  mix 
for  sale,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  sell  under  the  name  of  boiled 


Labeling 
Adulterated 
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liuseed  oil,  any  article  unless  the  oil  from  which  said  article 
is  made  be  wholly  the  product  of  commercially  pure  linseed  or 
flaxseed,  and  unless  the  same  has  been  heated  to  at  least  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  degrees  Fahrenheit  Nor  shall  any  person,  Jjjf^^^ 
'liriii  or  corporation  sell  such  adulterated  linseed  oil,  unless  the  ""■^•*  ^^ 
package  be  plainly  marked  in  legible  black  letters,  two  inches 
high  and  one  inch  in  width,  *'  adulterated  linseed  oil,"  or  without 
informing  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  sale,  that  same  is  not  pure 
raw  linseed,  boiled  linseed  or  flaxseed  oil,  and  the  invoice  shall 
accordingly  read  "  adulterated  linseed  oil." 

Nor  shall  any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engage  in  the  sale  of  JSJcSUlS. 
such  adulterated  turpentine,  linseed  or  flaxseed  oil,  in  original 
packages  or  other  than  original  package,  unless  there  are  posted 
conspicuously  in  the  room  where  such  goods  are  sold,  signs  bearing 
the  words  "  adulterated  turpentine,"  or  "  adulterated  linseed  or 
flaxseed  oil,  sold  here,"  in  legible  letters  in  the  English  language 
at  least  two  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in  width,  letters  to  be 
in  black  on  white  background.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  SJ\tauoiii. 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any  such 
compound  or  imitation  providing  the  container  shall  be  plainly 
marked,  and  the  purchaser  notified  and  the  invoice  reading  ac- 
cordingly and  the  requirements  of  this  section  otherwise  observed, 
as  aforesaid.     (As  amended  by  chapter  816  of  the  Laws  of  1911.) 

§  241.  Violation  a  misdemeanor;  fine.  Violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  article  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a 
tine  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  or  more  than  five  hundred  (lollars 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

§  242.  Powers  and  duties  of  commissioner  of  agricultnie.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  to  enforce  Enforce- 

....  ...  .     nient  of 

the  provisions  of  this  article.     The  said  commissioner  and  his  i»^- 
assistants,  experts  and  chemists,  and  official  agents  appointed  by 
him,  shall  have  access,  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  all  places  ^^ff|J,*** 
of  business  and  buildings,  freight  platforms,  transportation  boats,  ®^*'- 
and  all  wagons  and  vehicles  where  turpentine  or  linseed  or  flax- 
seed oil  is  kept  for  sale  or  stored  or  in  transit.     They  shall  have  in-p^^tion. 
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power  and  authority  to  open  any  tank,  barrel,  can  or  other  vessel 
containing  or  supposed  to  contain  turpentine  or  linseed  or  flax- 
seed oil  and  inspect  the  contents  thereof,  and  take  samples  there- 
from for  analysis.  (As  amended  by  chapter  816  of  the  Laws  of 
1911.) 


Penalty. 


Action  to 
ixcoTer. 


§  243.  Penalty;  action  to  recover.  Any  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article  shall, 
in  addition  to  the  fine  or  imprisonment  previously  described,  for 
each  offense  forfeit  and,  pay  a  fixed  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
Such  penalty  shall  be  recovered,  with  costs,  in  any  court  of  the 
state  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  in  an  action  to  be  prosecuted  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture. 
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ARTICLE  11. 

Apples;    Fruit-Bearing  Trees. 

Section  260.  *Evaporated  apples. 

261.  *Moistiire  in  evaporated  apples. 

262.  Standard  grades  or  classes  for  apples. 

263.  Sale  of  fruit-bearing  trees. 

264.  Damages  accruing  from  sale  of  trees. 

265.  Agent  to  carry  certificate  of  authority. 

§  260.  Sale  of  other  than  standard  evaporated  apples.  No  per- 
son shall  buy  for  resale,  sell,  expose  or  offer  for  sale  as  and  for 
evaporated  apples  any  evaporated  apples  intended  to  be  used  for 
food,  or  for  consumption  by  any  person,  other  than  standard  evap- 
orated apples. 

§  261.  Definition  of  standard  evaporated  apples.  Evaporated 
apples  containing  not  more  than  twenty-seven  per  centum  of  water 
or  fluids  as  determined  by  drying  for  four  hours  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  boiling  water  shall  be  considered  standard  evaporated 
apples  for  the  purposes  of  this  article. 

§  262.    That  the  standard  grades  or  classes  for  apples  grown  in  "New  York 

"  **  *-*-  o  BUndard 

this  state  when  packed  in  closed  packages  shall  be  as  follows:         '".de " 

First:  "  Xew  York  standard  fancy  grade'*  shall  consist  of 
apples  of  one  variety,  which  are  well  grown  specimens,  hand- 
picked,  properly  packed,  of  good  color  for  the  variety,  normal 
shape,  free  from  dirt,  diseases,  insect  and  fungus  injury,  bruises 
and  other  defects  except  such  as  are  necessarily  caused  in  the 
operation  of  packing ;  or  apples  of  one  variety  which  are  not  more 
than  five  per  centum  below  the  foregoing  specifications  on  a  com- 
bination of  all  defects  or  two  per  centum  on  any  single  defect. 

Second:  "  New  York  standard  A  grade  "  shall  consist  of  apples  '^JJ^^^^d'*''^ 
of  one  variety  which  are  well  grown  specimens,  hand-picked,  ^  Brade.' 
properly  packed,  normal  shape,  practically  free  from  dirt,  dis- 
eases, insect  and  fungus  injury,  bruises  and  other  defects  except 
such  as  are  necessarily  caused  in  the  operation  of  packing;  or 
apples  of  one  variety  which  are  not  more  than  ten  per  centum 

*  So  in  the  original. 
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below  the  foregoing  specilicatious  ou  a  combination  of  all  defect> 
or  five  per  centum  ou  any  single  defect.  No  apples  in  this  grade 
shall  show  less  than  thirty-three  and  one-  third  per  centum  of  good 
color  for  the  variety. 

Hun^ar?'*'      Third  I   "New  York  standard  B  grade"  shall  consist  of  apples 

B  grade."  ^£  ^^^  varicty  which  are  well  matured,  hand-picked,  properly 
packed,  practically  normal  shape,  practically  free  from  dirt,  dis- 
eases, insect  and  fungus  injury;  or  apples  of  one  variety  which 
are  not  more  than  fifteen  per  centum  below  the  foregoing  specifi- 
cations  on  a  combination  of  all  defects  or  five  per  centum  on  any 
single  defect. 

Ungraded.  Fourth :  "  Ungraded.''  Apples  not  conforming  to  the  foregoing 
specifications  of  grade,  or,  if  conforming,  are  not  branded  in 
accordance  therewith,  shall  be  classed  as  ungraded  and  so  branded. 
The  minimum  size  of  the  fruit  in  the  package  shall  also  be 
branded  upon  it  as  hereinafter  specified  and  in  addition  to  the 
other  marks  hereinafter  required. 

?*nation**"  ^^®  marks  indicating  grade  as  above  prescribed  may  be  accom- 
panied by  any  other  designation  of  grade  or  brand  if  that  desig- 
nation or  brand  is  not  inconsistent  with  or  marked  more  con- 
spicuously than  the  one  of  the  said  four  marks  which  is  used  on 

Exception     the  said  package.    Apples  packed  and  branded  in  accordance  with 

u.  s.  Law.  the  United  States  law  approved  August  third,  nineteen  hundred 
and  twelve,  shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

M^imum  The  minimum  size  of  the  fruit  in  all  classes  or  grades,  includ- 

ing the  ungraded,  shall  be  determined  by  taking  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  smallest  fruit  in  the  package  at  right  angles  to 
the  stem  and  blossom  end.  Minimum  sizes  shall  be  stated  in  vari- 
ations of  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  like  two  inches,  two  and  one- 
quarter  inches,  two  and  one-half  inches,  two  and  three-quarter 
inches,  three  inches,  three  and  one-quarter  inches,  and  so  on,  in 
accordance  with  the  facts. 

Minimum  sizes  may  be  designated  by  figures  instead  of  words. 

Deaicnation  The  word  "  miuimum  "  may  be  designated  by  using  the  abbre- 

111     KIa"* 

viation  "  min." 
Variation.         A  tolcraucc  or  variation  of  five  per  centum  on  size  shall  be 
allowed  in  all  classes,  but  such  five  per  centum  shall  not  be  in 
addition  to  the  variations  or  tolerances  for  defects  provided  in 
grades  ''  Fancy,''  "A'^  iiiid  ''  V>r 
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(A)  Every  closed  package  containing  apples  grown  in  the  state 
of  New  York  which  is  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  or  packed 
for  sale,  or  transported  for  sale  bv  any  person  shall  bear  upon  the 
outside  of  one  end  in  plain  letters  and  figures  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  packer  or  the  person  by  whose  authority  the  apples  ^'■°''*"«- 
were  packed  and  the  package  marked,  the  true  name  of  the 
variety,  the  grade  or  class  of  the  apples  therein  contained  and  the 
minimum  size  of  the  fruit  in  the  packages.    If  the  true  name  of 

the  variety  shall  not  be  known  to  the  packer  or  the  person  by 
whose  authority  the  package  is  packed  or  branded,  then  such 
variety  shall  be  designated  as  "  unknown.''  Every  package  of 
apples  which  is  repacked  shall  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
repacker  or  the  name  of  the  person  by  whose  authority  it  is 
repacked  in  place  of  that  of  the  original  packer. 

(B)  The  marks  or  brands  as  prescribed  by  this  act  shall  be  in  JJJjj  •nd 
block  letters  and  figures  of  size  of  not  less  than  thirty-six  point 
Gothic. 

(C)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  within  the  state  to  Prohibition, 
sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  pack  for  sale,  or  transport  for  sale 
apples  which  are  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning 

of  this  act. 

(D)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  apples  packed  in  a  closed  ^•"^*,y°" 
package  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded.  branded. 

First.  If  the  package  shall  fail  to  bear  the  statements  required 
by  this  act. 

Second.  If  the  package  shall  be  falsely  branded  or  shall  bear 
any  statement,  design  or  device  regarding  such  apples  which  is 
false  or  misleading,  or  if  the  package  bears  any  statement,  design, 
or  device,  indicating  that  the  apples  contained  therein  are  a  given 
Xew  York  "  standard  grade  "  and  said  apples  when  packed  or 
repacked  do  not  conform  to  the  requirements  of  such  grade. 

(E)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  apples  packed  in  closed  pack-  ^"^°'",j"^_ 
ages  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  if  their  quality  or  grade  »^'«"- 
when  packed  or  repacked  does  not  conform  to  the  marks  upon  the 
package. 

(F)  Any  person  who  misbrands  or  adulterates  apples  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act,  or  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,   forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
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Penalty.  pcople  of  the  statc  of  ^ew  York  a  sum  of  not  less  thau  tweutv 
five  dollars  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for  the  first  violation  ami 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  subsequent  violation. 

(G)  No  person  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  thi? 

act  when  he  can  establish  satisf actorv  evidence  to  the  effect  that  lie 

t. 

Estoppel,  wag  not  a  party  to  the  packing  and  grading  of  such  articles  and 
had  no  knowledge  that  the  same  were  misbranded  or  illegal!} 
packed,  or  when  he  can  establish  a  guaranty,  signed  by  the  person 
from  whom  he  received  such  articles,  to  the  effect  that  the  sam^ 
are  not  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of  thi^ 
act.  Said  guaranty,  gr  said  satisfactory  evidence,  to  afford  prr- 
tection,  shall  contain  the  true  name  and  address  of  the  party  or 
parties  from  whom  said  articles  were  received,  or  who  made  the 
sale  or  shipment  of  such  articles  to  such  person. 

(H)    Definitions.     The  word  ^^  person"  as  used  herein  shall 
be  construed  to  include  both  the  singular  and  plural,  individuals. 

DeflnitioM.  corporations,  copartnerships,  companies,  societies  and  association:?. 
The  act,  omission  or  failure  of  any  officer,  agent,  servant  or  em- 
ployee acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employitient  or  office  shall 
be  deemed  the  act,  omission  or  failure  of  the  principal.  Tin 
words  "  closed  package  "  shall  mean  a  box,  barrel  or  other  pack- 
age, the  contents  of  which  cannot  be  seen  or  inspected  when  such 
package  is  closed. 

Act  of  (I)  Xo  person  shall  on  behalf  of  any  other  person  pack  any 

agent. 

apples  for  sale  or  transportation  contrary  to  the  provisions  ot 
this  act. 
"troi^orted  C^)  ^his  act  shall  not  apply  to  apples  actually  transported  in 
to  Rtorage.  ^^jp^^ig  ^q  storage  within  this  state  until  the  same  are  sold,  offerdi 
or  exposed  for  sale,  packed  for  sale,  or  transported  for  sale. 
Regulations  and  requirements  herein  in  relation  to  transporta- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  common  carriers. 

(As  amended  by  chapter  217  of  the  Laws  of  1915.) 

rertiflcate        §  263.    Salc  of  fruit-bearing  trees.    Every  person,  firm  or  cor- 

uoi""^''"    poration  selling  fruit-bearing  trees  shipped  from  any  point  in  tie 

state  of  New  York  must  have  attached  to  each  car,  box,  bale  or 
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package  a  copy  of  a  certificate  of  inspection  issued  by  the  state 
department  of  agriculture  and  signed  by  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, valid  to  the  first  day  of  September  next  following  the 
date  of  issuance  thereof.  There  shall  also  be  attached  to  each 
bundle  or  package  of  such  fruit-bearing  trees  a  label  specifying 
the  name  of  variety  of  trees  contained  therein.  In  case  such 
bundle  or  package  shall  contain  trees  of  different  kinds  or  vari-  Lab«i. 
eties  there  must  bo  attached  to  each  tree  therein  a  like  label.  (As 
added  by  chapter  367  of  the  Laws  of  1914.) 

§  264.   Damages  acoming  from  gale  of  trees.    Nothing  contained 
in  section  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  or  any  other  section  of 
this  chapter  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  a  purchaser  of  any 
fruit-bearing  tree  of  his  remedy  at  law  in  a  civil  action  to  recover 
damages  sustained  by  reason  of  such  trees  proving  untrue  to 
name  as  specified  on  the  label.     Such  damages  may  be  recovered 
in  a  civil  action  by  the  purchaser  of  such  fruit-bearing  trees  or  by 
his  personal  representative  or  assignee  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
third  bearing  year,  provided  the  purchaser  notifies  the  seller  as 
soon  as  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  trees  are  not  true  to 
name.    In  any  action  to  recover  damages  suffered  by  the  purchaser 
by  reason  of  any  fruit  tree  or  trees  not  being  of  the  name  or 
variety  under  which  they  were  tagged  and  sold,  the  seller  shall 
have  the  burden  of  proof  in  establishing  that  any  contract  or  any  Durden  of 
provision  of  any  such  contract  exempting  the  seller  from  liability  «•»•'■• 
or  limiting  his  liability  was  agreed  to  by  the  purchaser.    In  every 
case  of  a  sale  of  fruit-bearing  trees  in  lots  of  twenty-five  or  more, 
the  seller  must  at  once  furnish  the  purchaser  a  copy  of  such  con-  ^^^^^^^ 
tract  upon  the  face  of  which  shall  be  plainly  printed  the  follow-  ^*''*  "*'* 
ing:     "In  any  action  to  recover  damages  suffered  by  the  pur^ 
chaser  by  reason  of  any  fruit  tree  or  trees  not  being  of  the  name 
or  variety  under  which  they  were  tagged  and  sold,  the  seller  shall 
have  the  burden  of  proof  in  establishing  that  any  contract  or  any  trcen  must 
provision  of  any  such  contract  exempting  the  seller  from  liability  Xl^mem. 
or  limiting  his  liability  was  agreed  to  by  the  purchaser."     The 
seller  must  also  accompany  the  shipment  of  such  trees  with  an 
itemized  list  of  the  same,  which  lists*  shall  also  give  the  name  of  rlit^ed 
the  county  and  state  where  the  trees  covered  by  it  were  grown, 

•  So  in  the  original. 
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the  age  of  the  trees,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  for 
whom  the  trees  were  grown,  if  requested  by  letter  or  in  writing  on 
the  contract  by  the  purchaser  at  the  time  of  purchase.  Within 
five  days  after  the  receipt  by  the  purchaser  of  the  trees  and  the 
wd^^tuT-"  ^^^^  thereof  the  purchaser  shall  compare  and  notify  the  seller  of 
any  discrepancy  between  the  list  and  the  labels  on  such  trees. 
(As  amended  by  chapter  127  of  the  Laws  of  1915.  Added  by 
chapter  367  of  the  Laws  of  1914.) 

Sanford  v.  Brown  Bros.  Co.,  208  N.  Y.  90,  146  App.  Div.  916,  affd.  Wood 
V.  Sherwood,  161  App.  Div.  335. 


and    notlfl 
cation. 


of   certifl 
cate. 


Exhibition  §  266.  i^nt  to  carry  certificate  of  authority.  Any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  acting  as  agent  for  another  in  the  sale  of  fruit- 
bearing  trees  in  this  state  shall  carry  with  him,  at  all  times  when 
engaged  in  selling  trees,  a  certificate  in  writing  signed  by  his  prin- 
cipal and  properly  acknowledged,  showing  his  authority  to  act  as 

Agent         such  agent  and  upon  request  shall  exhibit  the  same  to  the  pur- 


shall 


leave         chasor  and  shall  leave  with  the  purchaser  a  copy  of  the  contract 

copy   of  ,  _  .  . 

contract,     bearing  on  its  face  the  clause  referred  to  in  section  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four.     (As  added  by  chapter  367  of  the  Laws  of  1914.) 
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ABTICLE  12 

Agricultural  Statistios 

Section  280.  Collection  and  dissemination  of  statistics. 

2'81.  Information  to  be  furnished  by  supervisors. 

§  280.  Collection  and  dissemination  of  statistics.  The  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  may  collect  and  disseminate  such  information 
relative  to  agriculture,  and  agricultural  labor  within  the  state,  as 
he  may  deem  wise  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agricultural  pro- 
duction within  this  state. 

§  281.  Infonnation  to  be  furnished  by  supervisors.    Supervisors  ^'^^^***" 
of  the  different  towns  and  wards  in  this  state  shall  furnish  to  ^*"®"- 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  upon  request  from  him,  upon 
blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  said  commissioner,  such  information 
as  may  be  in  their  possession  or  may  be  obtained  by  them  relative 
to   agriculture,    agricultural   production    and    agricultural    labor 
within  their  respective  towns  or  wards.     Such  information  shall  '^*"*  ""** 
be  furnished  to  said  commissioner  within  thirty  days  from  the 
time  it  is  asked  for.     The  expense  incurred  by  the  several  super-  Expense, 
visors  in  furnishing  such  information  shall  be  a  town  charge  to 
be  paid  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law  for  the  payment  of 
services  and  disbursements  by  such  supervisors. 
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ABTICLE  12.A. 

Sale  of  Farm  Produce  on  Commission. 

Section  282.  Definitions. 

283.  Sale    of    farm    produce    on    commission;    license 

therefor. 

284.  Bond. 

285.  Power  of  commissioner  to  investigate. 

286.  Granting  and  revoking  licenses. 

287.  Certiorari  to  review. 

288.  Report  of  sale  to  consignor. 

289.  Offenses. 


Commla- 
sion  mer- 
chant 


Public 
auction. 


Farm 
produce. 


§  282.  Definitions  as  nsed  in  this  article.  1.  The  term  com- 
mission merchant  shall  include  every  person,  firm,  exchange,  as- 
sociation and  corporation  licensed  under  this  article  to  receive, 
seller  offer  for  sale  on  commission  within  this  state  any  kind  of 
farm  produce;  except  where  such  farm  produce  is  sold  for  con- 
sumption and  not  for  resale.  This  article  shall  not  apply  to  the 
sale  of  farm  produce  at  public  auction  by  a  duly  licensed  aiul 
bonded  auctioneer,  acting  as  the  agent  of  another  to  whom  siicli 
farm  produce  shall  have  been  consigned;  nor  shall  this  article 
apply  to  seeds  sold  at  retail. 

2.  The  term  farm  produce  shall  include  all  agricultural,  horti- 
cultural, vegetable  and  fruit  products  of  the  soil,  and  meats, 
poultry,  eggs,  dairy  products,  nuts  and  honey,  but  shall  not  in- 
clude timber  products,  floricultural  products,  tea  or  coffee.  (-1^ 
added  by  chapter  457  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 


Regula- 

tiODR. 


Applica- 
tion (or 
licence. 


§  283.  Sale  of  farm  produce  on  commission;  license  therefor. 

On  and  after  August  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen,  r.'^ 
person,  firm,  exchange,  association  or  corporation,  shall  receive, 
sell  or  offer  for  sale  on  commission  within  this  state  any  kirn: 
of  f«arm  produce,  without  a  license  as  provided  in  this  article. 
Every  person,  firm,  exchange,  association  and  corporation  in  tlii^ 
state  receiving  farm  produce  for  sale  on  commission  shall,  annual!}" 
on  or  before  June  first,  file  an  application  with  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  for  a  license  to  do  a  commission  business  in  fai^i- 
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produce.     Such  applicant  shall  state  the  kind  or  kinds  of  farm  Applicant 
produce  which  the  applicant  proposes  to  handle,  the  full  name  of.«^'^«^ 
the  person,  firm,  exchange,  association  or  corporation  applying '^j^^^ 
for  such  a  license  and  if  the  applicant  be  a  firm,  exchange,  corpo-  Nam©, 
ration  or  association,  the  full  name  of  each  member  of  the  firm, 
or  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  exchange,  association  or  corpo-  jJJJJ*  "' 
ration,  and  the  name  of  the  local  agent  of  the  exchange  or  asso-  '■•**^- 
ciation  and  the  city,  town  or  village  and  street  number  at  which  ^ddrw.. 
the  business  is  to  be  conducted.     Such  applicant  shall  further 
satisfy  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  his  or  its  character,  ^J^^ur 
responsibility  and  good  faith  in  seeking  to  carry  on  a  commission  Sni^"**" 
business.     The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  thereupon  issue  Licen.* 
to  such  applicant,  on  payment  of  ten  dollars  and  the  execution 
and  delivery  of  a  bond  as  hereinafter  provided,  a  license  entitling  ^°*- 
the  applicant  to  conduct  the  business  of  receiving  and  selling  farm 
produce  on  commission  at  the  place  named  in  the  application  until 
the  first  day  of  July  next  following.     (As  added  by  chapter  457 
of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 

5i  284.  Bond.     Before  any  such  license  shall  be  issued  every 
applicant  shall  execute  and  deliver  to  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture a  fi(Jelity  bond  with  satisfactory  sureties  in  the  sum  of  three  Amount, 
thousand  dollars  to  secure  the  honest  accounting  to  the  consignor 
of  the  monies  received  by  such  commission  merchant  from  the 
sale  of  the  farm  produce  sold  on  commission,  and  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  may  bring  an  action  in  any  court  of  com-  ^^**°^"^^ 
petent  jurisdiction  in  the  county  in  which  is  situated  the  place  county, 
of  business  of  the  licensee,  against  the  principal  and  sureties  for 
the  recovery  of  any  monies  so  received  and  not  honestly  accounted 
for.     (As  added  by  chapter  457  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 

§  285.  Power  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  to  investi- 
gate. The  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  his  assistants  shall 
have  power  to  investigate,  upon  the  verified  complaint  of  an  in-  uon^'upon 
terested  person,  the  record  of  any  person,  firm,  exchange,  corpo-  comlSijnt. 
ration  or  association  applying  for  a  license,  or  any  transaction 
involving  the  solicitation,  receipt,  sale  or  attempted  sale  of  farm 
produce  on  a  conunission  basis,  the  failure  to  make  proper  andarro"unt.  *** 
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true  accounts  and  settlements  at  prompt  and  regular  intervals, 
the  making  of  false  statements  as  to  condition,  quality  or  quantity 
of  goods  received,  or  while  in  storage,  the  making  of  false  state- 
ments as  to  market  conditions,  with  intent  to  deceive,   or  the 
failure  to  make  payment  for  goods   received  or  other   alleged 
injurious  transactions;   and  for  such  purpose  may  examine  at 
the  place  of  business  of  the  licensee,  that  portion  of  the  ledgers, 
books  of  account,   memoranda  or  other  documents,   relating  to 
the    transactions    involved,    of    any    commission    merchant,    and 
may   take   testimony   therein    under    oath.      When   a   consignor 
of  farm  produce  fails  to  obtain  satisfactory  settlement  in  any 
transaction,  after  having  notified  the  consignee,  a  certified  com- 
plaint may  be  filed,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days  after  such  notifi- 
cation, with  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.     The  commissioner 
of  agriculture  shall  attempt  to  secure  an  explanation  or  adjust- 
ment, failing  this,  within  seven  days  he  shall  cause  a  copy  thereof, 
together  with  a  notice  of  a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing  on  such 
complaint,  to  be  served  personally,  or  by  mail,  upon  such  com- 
mission merchant.    Such  service  shall  be  made  at  least  seven  days 
before  the  hearing,  which  shall  be  held  in  the  city,  village  or  town- 
ship in  which  is  situated  the  place  of  business  of  the  licensee.    At 
the  time  and  place  appointed  for  such  hearing,  the  comiliissioner 
or  his  assistants  shall  hear  the  parties  to  such  complaint,  shall 
have  power  to  administer  an  oath,  and  shall  enter  in  the  office  of 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  at  Albany  a  decision  either  dis- 
missing such  complaint  or  specifying  the  facts  which  he  deems 
established  on  such  hearing,  and  in  case  such  facts  are  established 
as  cause  him  to  revoke  such  license,  he  shall  bring  an  action  on 
the  bond  within  sixty  days  of  the  filing  of  such  decision.     {As 
added  by  chapter  457  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 


Refusal 
and    revo- 
cation    of 
license. 


Judgment. 


§  286.  Granting  and  revoking  licenses.  The  commissioner  of 
agriculture  may  decline  to  grant  a  license  or  may  revoke  a  license 
already  granted  where  he  is  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  the  fol- 
lowing cases  or  any  of  them:  1.  Where  a  money  judgment  has 
been  entered  against  such  commission  merchant  and  upon  which 
execution  has  been  returned  unsatisfied. 
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2.  Where  false  charges  have  been  imposed   for  handling  orf*^J* 
services  rendered. 

3.  Where  there  has  been  a  failure  to  account  promptly  andto^acwunt 
properly  or  to  make  settlements,  with  intent  to  defraud. 

4.  Where  there  have  been  false  statements  as  to  condition,  ^»>«« 

'  •tatement 

quality  or  quantity  of  goods  received  or  held  for  sale  on  commis-  "n^J^jj^n 
sion  when  the  same  might  be  known  on  reasonable  inspection.      °'  ***^"- 

5.  Where  there  have  been  false  or  misleading  statement  or  FaiM 
statements  as  to  market  conditions  with  intent  to  deceive.  ««  to 

6.  Where  there  has  been  a  combination  or  combinations  to  fix  combin*- 

tlona. 

prices. 

7.  Where  the  commission  merchant  directly  or  indirectly  pur-  Purebaae 

by  COD' 

chases  the  goods  for  his  own  account  without  prior  authority  n»*^Jj][^ 
therefor  or  without  notifying  the  consignor  thereof.     (As  added 
by  chapter  457  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 

§  287.     Certiorari  to  review.    The  action  of  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  in  refusing  to  grant  a  license,  or  in  revoking  a 
license  granted  under  this  article,  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  a 
writ  of  certiorari,  and  if  such  proceedings  are  begun,  until  the  J;***J^^,^ 
final  determination  of  the  proceedings  and  all  appeals  therefrom,  J^ring^ 
the  license  of  such  commission  merchant  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  »*'***'*^*'*»- 
full  force  and  effect,  provided  the  fee  for  such  license  shall  have 
been  paid  and  a  bond  given  as  herein  required.     (As  added  by 
chapter  457  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 

§  288.  Beport  of  sale  to  consignor.     Every  commission  mer- 
chant shall,  upon  the  receipt  of  farm  produce  and  as  he  handles 
and  disposes  of  the  same,  make  a  record  thereof,  specifying  the  Keeping^ 
name  and  address  of  the  consignor,  the  date  of  receipt,  the  kind 
and  the  quantity  of  such  produce,  the  amount  of  goods  sold,  the 
selling  price  thereof  and  the  items  of  expense  connected  therewith, 
and  this  record  together  with  payment  in  settlement  for  said 
shipment  shall  be  mailed  to  the  consignor  within  forty-eight  hours  f^™"*" 
unless  otherwise  agreed.     (As  added  by  chapter  457  of  the  Laws  '^'"^^^^' 
of  1913.) 

§  289.  Offenses.     Any  person,   firm,  exchange,   association  or 
corporation  who  shall  receive  or  offer  to  receive,  sell  or  offer  to 
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sell  on  commission  within  this  state  any  kind  of  farm  produoe 
without  a  license  except  as  in  this  chapter  permitted  and  any  per- 
son who  being  a  commission  merchant  in  farm  produce  shall  (a) 
impose  false  charges  for  handling  or  services  in  connection  with 
farm  produce,  or  (b)  fails  to  accoimt  for  such  farm  produce 
promptly  and  properly  and  to  make  settlements  therefar,  with  in- 
tent to  defraud,  or  (c)  shall  make  false  or  misleading  statement 
or  statements  as  to  market  conditions  with  intent  to  deceive,  or 

(d)  enter  into  any  combination  or  combinations  to  fix  prices,  or 

(e)  directly  or  indirectly  purchases  for  his  or  its  own  accoimt, 
goods  received  by  him  or  it  upon  consignment  without  prior  au- 
thority therefor  from  the  consignor,  or  shall  fail  to  promptly 
notify  the  consignor  of  such  purchase  on  his  or  its  own  account, 
or  (f)  any  person  handling,  shipping  or  selling  farm  produce 
who  shall  make  false  statements  as  to  grade,  condition,  markings, 
quality  or  quantity  of  goods  shipped,  or  packed  in  any  manner, 
with  intent  to  deceive,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  {As 
added  by  chapter  457  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 
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ABTICLE  13 

State  Fair 

Section  290.  Property   in   town  of   Geddes,   Onondaga  county, 

New  York. 

291.  State  fair  commission. 

292.  State  fair. 

293.  Assistants  and  employees. 

294.  Eeceipts  and  disbursements* 

§  290.  Property  in  town  of  Geddes,  Onondaga  oonnty,  Hew  York.  c4)nTeyiince 

of  property. 

The  conveyance  to  the  state  by  the  Xew  York  state  agricultural 
society  of  its  property  in  the  town  of  Geddes,  Onondaga  county, 
Xew  York,  by  deed  dated  July  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  ninety-nine,  and  recorded  in  the  oflfice  of  the  comptroller,  is 
hereby  accepted,  ratified  and  confirmed.  Such  property  and  any  Power  of 
other  property  hereafter  acquired  by  the  state  for  state  fair  pur-  "ion. 
poses  shall  be  under  the  management  and  control  of  the  state  fair 
commission  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  they  may,  from  time  to 
time,  make  rules  and  provide  for  the  care,  preservation  and  im- 
provement thereof. 

§  291.   State  fair  commiuion.    The  state  fair  commission  shall  Members 

^  ^  of    commie- 

consist  of  seven  members,  of  whom  the  president  of  the  senate  »'on- 

and  the  commissioner  of  .agriculture  shall  ex  officio  constitute  two. 
The  remaining  five  members  of  such  commission  shall  be  appointed  nentl"*" 
by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate 
as  hereinafter  provided.  The  terms  of  the  five  appointive  mem- 
bers of  such  commission  in  office  when  this  section  as  hereby 
amended  takes  effect  shall  expire  on  March  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  fifteen.  On  or  before  March  first,  nineteen  hundred 
and  fifteen,  the  governor  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  appoint  five  members  of  such  commission  to 
succeed  those  whose  terms  expire  as  hereinabove  provided,  for 
terms  of  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  years,  respectively,  so  that 
the  term  of  one  member  of  such  commission  shall  expire  on  March 
first  of  each  year.  A  successor  to  a  member  of  such  commission 
shall  be  appointed,  in  like  manner,  annually  for  a  full  term  of 
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five  years.  The  president  of  the  senate  shall  be  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  commission.  The  appointed  members  of  the  com- 
mission shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars, 
and  all  the  members  of  such  commission  shall  receive  their  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties, 
to  be  paid  on  the  certificate  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
and  the  audit  and  warrant  of  the  comptroller.  (As  amended  by 
chapter  45  of  the  Laws  of  1916.) 

§  292.  State  fair.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commission 
to  hold  a  state  fair  at  such  times  as  they  may  deem  proper,  except 
that  said  state  fair  shall  not  be  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember, known  as  Labor  day,  and  between  January  first  and 
February  fifteenth  in  each  calendar  year  to  "publish  the  time  of 
holding  said  fair  in  such  year.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
corporation,  association  or  individual  to  hold  or  conduct  any  trot- 
ting or  pacing  race  or  races  during  the  week  in  which  the  state 
fair  is  held,  except  upon  half-mile  tracks,  and  except  at  the  fairs 
held  by  agricultural  societies  which  have  received  moneys  from 
the  state,  and  no  corporation,  association  or  individual  holding 
such  races  during  said  week  shall  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  bene- 
fits conferred  by  article  twenty  of  the  membership  corporations 
law,  or  by  any  general  or  special  law.  Such  commission  may 
make,  alter,  suspend  or  repeal  needed  rules  relating  to  such  fair, 
including  the  times  and  duration  thereof,  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  entries  and  admissions,  exhibits,  sale  of  privileges,  pay- 
ments of  premiums,  and  any  other  matters  which  they  may  deem 
proper  in  connection  with  such  fair.  They  shall  furnish  to  each 
person  who^  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred, 
was  a  life  member  of  the  state  agricultural  society,  a  free  admis- 
sion to  the  fair  ground  during  the  fair  of  each  year  during  the 
life  of  such  member. 


§  293.  Assistants  and  employees.  The  state  fair  commission 
may  appoint  such  assistants  and  employees  as  they  may  deem 
necessary.  They  may  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their  com- 
pensation. Such  assistants  and  employees  shall  be  subject  to 
removal  at  the  pleasure  of  such  commission.  {As  amended  by 
chapter  366  of  the  Laws  o/  1910.)    • 
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§  294.  Eeceipts  and  disbursements.  The  commission  shall  re-  aeceipts. 
ceive  all  moneys  payable  to  the  state  on  account  of  said  fair,  and 
make  all  disbursements  therefrom  and  also  from  any  appropria- ^i'^*™" 
tion  made  for  that  purpose  by  the  legislature  as  may  be  needed, 
from  time  to  time,  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  commission. 
The  provisions  of  section  thirty-seven  of  the  state  finance  law 
requiring  that  money  received  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  state  shall 
be  paid  monthly  into  the  state  treasury  shall  not  apply  to  the  state 
fair  commission,  and  such  commission  may  pay  from  the  race  and 
other  entry  fees,  gate  admissions  and  other  receipts  of  such  fair 
such  expenses  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
fair  and  the  purposes  of  the  commission.  On  or  before  the  first 
day  of  January  of  each  year  the  commission  shall  pay  to  the  state 
treasurer  any  balance  remaining  in  their  hands  received  in  con-  J^o«***^ 
nection  with  the  state  fair,  and  at  the  same  time  file  with  the 
comptroller  an  itemized  verified  report  showing  all  receipts  and 
disbursements  for  state  fair  purposes  since  the  last  report,  together 
with  the  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  said  commission. 
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ASTICIE14 

Hiscellaneons  Provisionfl 

Section  300.  The  prevention  of  disease  among  bees. 

301.  Defining  honey. 

302.  Belative  to  selling  a  commodity  in  imitation  or  sem- 

blance of  honey. 

303.  Duties  of  the  commissioner. 

304.  The  prevention  of  disease  in  trees,  shrubs,  plants 

and  vines  and  the  extirpation  of  insect  pests  that 
infest  the  same. 
306.  Action  to  be  taken  by  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture relative  to  trees  or  other  plants  affected  with 
or  by  contagious  or  infectious  disease  or  fungous 
growth  or  infested  with  insect  pest  or  pests  and 
providing  for  issuing  certificates  relative  to  tree? 
or  other  plants  apparently  free  from  such  dis- 
eases and  pests,  regulating  the  use  thereof,  de- 
fining nursery  stock,  providing  for  fumigation, 
forbidding  the  bringing  into  the  state  such  dis- 
eases or  pests. 

306.  The  Xew  York  agricultural  experiment  station. 

307.  The  director  of  the  Ifew  York  agricultural  experi- 

ment station  to  publish  bulletins. 
307-a.  Additional  copies  of  reports  of  experiment  station. 

308.  The  state  weather  bureau. 

309.  Institutions   designated   to    receive   United  States 

moneys. 

310.  Receipt  and  apportionment  of  moneys  for  the  pro 

motion  of  agriculture. 

311.  Distribution   of  moneys   appropriated   for  certain 

agricultural  societies. 

312.  Annual  report  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 

and  state  societv. 

313.  Lease  of  grounds  of  agricultural  societies  and  cor- 

porations. 

314.  Manufacture  and  sale  of  imitation  maple  sugar  and 

syrup  prohibited. 
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Section  315.  Branding  and  labeling  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup 

mixtures. 

316.  Association  of  farmers;  powers  of. 

317.  County  judge  may  appoint  policemen  or  constables. 

318.  Registration  of  rural  residences. 

319.  Bureau  of  supervision  of  co-of)erative  associations. 

320.  The  governor  to  direct  a  temporary  loan  to  prevent 

or  control  diseases  or  insect  pests  of  plant  or 
domestic  animal  life. 

§  300.  The  prevention  of  disease  among  bees.     No  person  shall  *'**'*^  *''^''**'^' 
keep  in  his  apiary  any  colony  of  bees  affected  with  a  contagious 
malady  known  as  foul  brood  or  black  brood ;  and  every  beekeeper  J^JJJ 
when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  existence  of  either  of  such  diseases 
among  his  bees,  shall  immediately  notify  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture of  the  existence  of  such  disease. 

§  301.  Defining  honey.  The  terms  "  honey,"  "  liquid  or  ex-  ^'^'^• 
tracted  honey,"  "  strained  honey,"  or  "  pure  honey,"  as  used  in 
this  article,  shall  mean  the  nectar  of  flowers  that  has  been  trans- 
formed by,  and  is  the  natural  product  of  the  honey-bee,  taken 
trom  the  honeycomb  and  marketed  in  a  liquid,  candied  or  granu- 
lated condition. 

§  302.  Belative  to  selling  a  commodity  in  imitation  or  semblance 
of  honey.    No  person  or  persons  shall  sell,  keep  for  sale,  expose  or 

Imitation 

offer  for  sale,  any  article  or  product  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  honey. 

honey    branded    as    "  honey,"    "  liquid    or    extracted    honey," 

^'  strained  honey  "  or  ^^  pure  honey  "  which  is  not  pure  honey.  No  ^^^"***^^**' 

person  or  persons,  firm,  association,  company  or  corporation,  shall 

manufacture,  sell,  expose  or  offer  for  sale,   any  compound  or 

mixture  branded  or  labeled  as  and  for  honey,  which  shall  be  made 

up  of  honey  mixed  with  any  other  substance  or  ingredient.  .  There 

may  be  printed  on  the  package  containing  such  compound  or  mix-  ^12,"°* 

ture  a  statement  giving  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  made ;  if  ****°*^' 

honey  is  one  of  such  ingredients  it  shall  be  so  stated  in  the  same 

size  type  as  are  the  other  ingredients,  but  it  shall  not  be  sold, 

exposed  for  sale,  or  offered  for  sale  as  honey ;  nor  shall  such  com- 
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pound  or  mixture  be  branded  or  labeled  with  the  word  "  honey '' 
in  any  form  other  than  as  herein  provided ;  nor  shall  an/  product 
in  semblance  of  honey,  whether  a  mixture  or  not,  be  sold,  exposed 
or  offered  for  sale  as  honey,  or  branded  or  labeled  with  the  word 
"  honey,"  unless  such  article  is  pure  honey. 

§  303.  Duties  of  the  commissioner.  The  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture shall  immediately  upon  receiving  notice  of  the  existence 
of  foul  brood  or  black  brood  among  the  bees  in  any  locality,  send 

Examina-     somc  compctcnt  pcrsou  or  persons  to  examine  the  apiary  or  apiaries 

apiwieik  reported  to  him  as  being  affected,  and  all  the  other  apiaries  in  the 
immediate  locality  of  the  apiary  or  apiaries  so  reported ;  if  foul 
brood  or  black  brood  is  found  to  exist  in  them,  the  person  or 
persons  so  sent  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  give  the 

inatruction.  owucrs  or  carctakcrs  of  the  diseased  apiary  or  apiaries  full  in- 
structions how  to  treat  said  cases.  The  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture shall  cause  said  apiary  or  apiaries  to  be  visited  from 
time  to  time  as  he  may  deem  best  and  if,  after  proper  treatment, 
the  said  bees  shall  not  be  cured  of  the  diseases  known  as  foul 

orSSS"'*"  brood  or  black  brood  then  he  may  cause  the  same  to  be  destroyed 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
said  diseases.  For  the  purpose  of  eirforcing  this  article,  the  com- 

AccwB.  ■  missioner  of  agriculture,  his  agents,  employees,  appointees  or 
counsel,  shall  have  access,  ingress  and  egress  to  all  places  where 
bees  or  honey  or  appliances  used  in  apiaries  may  be,  which  it  is 
believed  are  in  any  way  affected  with  the  said  disease  of  fold 
brood  or  black  brood  or  where  it  is  believed  any  commodity  is 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 

Exposure     articlc.     No  owner  or  caretaker  of  a  diseased  apiary,  honey  or 

prohibited,  appliances  shall  sell,  barter  or  give  away  any  bees,  honey  or 
appliances  from  said  diseased  apiary,  which  shall  expose  other 

Refusal.      jjg^g  ^^  |.jj^  danger  of  said  diseases,  nor  refuse  to  allow  the  said 

commissioner  of  agriculture,  or  the  person  or  persons  appointed 
by  him  to  inspect  said  apiary,  honey  or  appliances,  and  do  such 
things  as  the  said  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  the  person  or 
persons  appointed  by  him  shall  deem  necessary  for  the  eradication 
of  said  diseases.  Any  person  who  disregards  or  violates  any  of 
praaitieB.    the  provisious  of  this  section  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall 
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be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  thirty  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  comity  jail  for 
not  less  than  one  month  nor  more  than  two  months,  or  by  both 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

§   304.  The  prevention  of  disease  in  trees,  shmbs,  plants  and 
vines  and  the  extirpation  of  insect  pests  that  infest  the  same.    No 
person  shall  knowingly  or  willfully  keep  any  plum,  peach,  almond, 
apricot,   nectarine  or  other  trees   affected  with  the   contagious 
disease  known  as  yellows.    No  person  shall  knowingly  or  willfully  ^^"©^ 
keep   any  peach  tree  affected  with  the  disease  known  as  little  ^^ 
peach.     Nor  shall  any  person  knowingly  or  willfully  keep  any 
trees,  plants  or  vines  affected  or  infected  with  the  contagious  disease 
or  fungus  known  as  black  knot  or  with  any  other  dangerously  21*^* 
injurious   fungous  growth    or   any   tree,    shrub,    plant   or   vine  ^*^«' 
infested  or  infected  with  or  by  the  San  Jose  scale  or  other  insect  san  jom 
pest  or  fungous  disease  dangerously  injurious  to  or  destructive  other 

tllflftmn 

of  the  trees,  shrubs  or  other  plants ;  every  such  tree,  shrub,  plant 
or  vine  shall  be  a  public  nuisance,  and  as  such  shall  be  abated  and 
no  damage  shall  be  awarded  for  entering  upon  premises  upon  JJJ^JJ™*** 
which  there  are  trees,  shrubs,  plants  or  vines  which  may  be  infected 
with  yellows,  little  peach  or  black  knot  or  infested  with  San  Jose 
scale  or  other  insect  pest,  for  the  purpose  of  legally  inspecting 
the  same,  nor  shall  any  damage  be  awarded  for  the  destruction 
by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  his  duly  authorized  agents, 
or  representatives  of  such  trees,  shriibs,  plants  or  vines  if  neces- 
sary or  proper  to  suppress  such  disease  or  pest,  if  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  article,  except  as  otherwise  herein 
provided.     Every  person,  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  exist-  R«p«rt  of 

^  t/     jr  7  existence  of 

ence  of  such  disease,  fungous  growth  or  insect  pest  in  any  tree,  Jj^*** 
shrub,  plant  or  vine,  owned  by  him,  shall  forthwith  report  the 
same  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  at  Albany,  New  York,  and 
the  said  commissioner  shall  take  such  action  as  the  law  provides. 
If  in  the  judgment  of  said  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  the 
person  or  persons  representing  him,  the  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines 
or  their  products,  boxes,  containers,  or  packing  material  so  in- 
fected, infested  or  diseased  should  be  destroyed  or  there  is  reason-  i>««trucrton 

'  ^  ^  of    Infested 

able  ground  to  believe  that  such*trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines  or"'°«*- 
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their  products,  containers  or  packing  material  are  or  may  be  so 
infected,  infested  or  diseased  that  they  should  be  destroyed,  then 
such  destruction  shall  be  carried  on  and  completed  under  the 
supervision  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  the  person  or 

Notice  to    persons  duly  appointed  by  him  and  authorized  so  to  do,  without 

iSSJ***  unnecessary  delay,  but  the  owner  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines 
or  their  products,  boxes,  containers  or  packing  material  shall  be 
notified  immediately  upon  its  being  determined  that  such  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  vines  or  their  products,  boxes,  containers  or  pack- 
ing material  should  be  destroyed,  by  a  notice  in  writing  signed  by 
said  commissioner  or  the  person  or  persons  representing  him, 

?otiJe'^  *'  which  said  notice  in  writing  shall  be  delivered  in  person  to  the 
owner  of  such  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines  or  their  products,  con- 
tainers or  packing  material  or  left  at  the  usual  place  of  residence 
of  such  owner,  or  if  such  owner  be  not  a  resident  of  the  town,  by 
leaving  such  notice  with  the  person  in  charge  of  the  premises, 
trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines  or  their  products,  boxes,  containers  or 
packing  material  or  in  whose  possession  they  may  be ;  such  notice 

sutement    shall  coutaiu  a  brief  statement  of  the  facts  found  to  exist  wherebv 

In   notice.  •^ 

it  is  deemed  necessary  or  proper  to  destroy  such  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  vines  or  their  products,  boxes,  containers  or  packing  ma- 
terial and  shall  call  attention  to  the  law  under  which  it  is  pro- 
Time  limit,  posed  to  destroy  them,  and  the  owner  shall  within  ten  days  from 
the  date  upon  which  such  notice  shall  have  been  received,  or  such 
shorter  time  as  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  may  designate, 
remove  and   burn   all   such  •  diseased  or   infested   trees,   shrubs, 
plants,  vines  or  their  products,  boxes,  containers  or  packing  ma- 
terial.   If,  however,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, any  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines  or  their  products,  boxes, 
containers  or  packing  material  infected  with  any  such  disease  or 
infested  with  dangerously  injurious  insects  or  fungous  growth  can 
STnSSId  ^®  successfully  treated  with  remedies,  he  may  direct  such  treatment 
*^®*^^-         to  be  carried  out  by  the  owner  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
paiiure  to  missioucr's  agent  or  agents;  any  person  refusing  or  failing  to 
comply  with  the  directions  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  or  his 
duly  authorized  agents  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  extirpating 
dangerously  injurious  insect  pests  and  fungous  or  other  diseases 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.     In  case  of  objections  to  the 
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findings  of  the  inspector  or  agent  of  the  commissioner  of  agri-  ^^S^U^ 
culture,  an  appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  ■***"' 
whose  decision  shall  be  final.     An  appeal  must  be  taken  within 
three  dajs  from  the  service  of  said  notice  and  shall  act  as  a  stay 
of  proceedings  until  it  is  heard  and  decided.    When  the  commis-  foTl^Jt? 
sioner  of  agriculture  or  the  person  or  persons  appointed  by  him  «e»truction. 
shall  determine  when  any  tree  or  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines  or 
their  products,  boxes,  containers  or  packing  material  must  be 
treated  or  destroyed  forthwith,  he  may  employ  all  necessary  assist- 
ants for  that  purpose,  and  such  person  or  persons,  agent  or  agents, 
employee  or  employees,  may  enter  upon  any  or  all  premises  in  any 
city  or  town  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  such  treatment,  removal 
or  destruction.     The  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  ascertain  ot^^iS^. 
the  value  of  all  boxes  or  containers  destroyed  and  all  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  vines  or  their  products  destroyed  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  reasonable  cause  to  believe  they  were  or  might  be  infected, 
infested  or  diseased  as  provided  herein  by  having  an  agent  of 
the  department  appraise  the  same.     If  the  owner  thereof  is  not  o/^'iSu"!"" 
satisfied  with  the  value  as  fixed  in  such  appraisal,  then  two  arbi- 
trators shall  be  appointed,  one  by  the  owner  and  one  by  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  or  his  duly  authorized  representative, 
and  the  value  fixed  by  such  arbitrators  shall  be  final  when  duly 
approved  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.     But  if  such  arbi-  tioi*""'"" 
trators  fail  to  agree,  then  each  arbitrator  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  setting  forth  the  values  as  determined 
by  him  and  the  said  commissioner  shall  thereafter  fix  a  value  upon 
the  articles  so  appraised.     If  the  owner  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
value  so  fixed,  he  may  take  an  appeal  therefrom  to  the  court  of  iifeTourt 
claims,  which  court  is  hereby  authorized  to  pass  upon  the  questions 
involved  and  determine  the  amount  due  the  said  owner.     The 
commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  thereafter  make  to  the  comp-  ^comp-^ 
troUer  of  the  state  of  New  York  a  detailed  statement  in  which  he  ^**"*'' 
shall  set  forth  the  boxes  and  containers  thus  destroyed  and  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  destroyed  on  the  ground  of  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  they  were  or  might  have  been  infected,  in- 
fested or  diseased  and  the  value  thereof  determined  as  provided 
herein.    The  comptroller  shall  thereafter  draw  his  warrant  on  the 
treasurer  for  the  amount  certified  by  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
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culture  as  the  value  thereof  and  the  treasurer  shall  pay  to  the 
owner  or  owners  of  the  said  boxes,  containers,  trees,  shrubs,  plants, 
vines  or  their  products  so  destroyed  the  value  thereof  from  any 
money  in  the  treasury  specifically  appropriated  therefor.  The 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  boxes,  containers,  trees, 
shrubs,  plants,  vines  or  their  products  hereafter  or  heretofore 
BxceptioM.  destroyed,  except  as  to  such  boxes,  containers,  trees,  shrubs,  plants, 
vines  or  their  products  as  were  brought  into  the  state  illegally, 
and  such  as  are  known  to  be  infected  or  infested  with  such  disease, 
fungous  growth  or  pest.  (As  amended  hy  chapter  798  of  the 
Laws  of  1911.) 

§  305.  Action  to  be  taken  by  the  oommissioner  of  agriculture 
relative  to  trees  or  other  plants  affected  with  or  by 
contagious  or  infections  disease  or  fungous  growth  or  in- 
fested with  insect  pest  or  pests  and  providing  for  issuing  oer 
tificates  relative  to  trees  or  other  plants  apparently  free  from  such 
diseases  and  pests,  regulating  the  use  thereof,  defining  nursery 
stock,  providing  for  fumigation,  forbidding  the  bringing  into  the 

Prevention  »tatc  such  discases  or  pests.  When  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
knows  or  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  such  disease,  fungous 
growth  or  insect  pest  exists,  or  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  it  exists,  or  danger  is  justly  apprehended  of  its  introduction 
into  any  town  or  city  in  the  state,  or  that  any  dangerously  injuri- 
ous insect  pest  or  fungous  growth  exists  within  this  state,  and  has 
reason  to  believe  that  danger  may  be  justly  apprehended  from  its 
existence,  he  shall  forthwith  send  some  competent  person  and  such 
agent  or  agents  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assist  in  extirpating 
said  pest  or  pests,  disease  or  diseases,  and  the  said  commissioner 
of  agriculture  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  take  such 
steps  and  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  so  control 
or  prevent  the  spread  or  extirpate  such  pest  or  pests,  disease  or 

Notices  tor  diseases.     The  said  commissioner  is  hereby  empowered  to  issue 

control. 

such  orders  and  notices  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  for 
the  purposes  herein  relative  to  such  diseased  nursery  stock  or 
relative  to  any  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  vines  or  their  products,  boxes, 
containers  or  packing  material  concerning  which  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  are  or  may  be  infected  or  infested  with  any  such 
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disease  or  pest.    Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  any  order  JJ^**"^ 
or  notice  so  issued  by  him  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.    He  inspection 
shall  cause  an  examination  to  be  made  at  least  once  each  year,  »«•. 
prior   to  September  first,  of  each  and  every  nursery  or  other 
place  where  trees,  shrubs,  plants  or  vines,  commonly  known  as 
nursery  stock,  are  grown  for  sale,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  trees,  shrubs,  plants  or  vines  therein  kept  or  propa- 
gated for  sale  are  infected  with  any  such  contagious  disease  or 
diseases  or  infested  with  such  pest  or  pests.    If  after  such  exami-  ^7mS^ 
nation  it  is  found  that  the  said  trees,  shrubs,  plants  or  vines  so  ""°- 
examined  are  free  in  all  respects  from  any  such  contagious  or 
infectious  disease  or  diseases,  dangerously  injurious  pest  or  pests, 
the  said  commissioner  or  his  duly  authorized  agent  or  other  person 
designated  to  make  such  examination  shall  thereupon  issue  to  the 
owner  or  proprietor  of  the  said  stock  thus  examined  a  certificate 
setting  forth  the  fact  that  the  stock  so  examined  is  apparently 
free  from  any  and  all  such  disease  or  diseases,  pest  or  pests.  Should  UScatl.''"* 
any  nurseryman,  agent,  dealer  or  broker,  distribute  or  deliver 
within  the  state,  trees,  vines,  shrubs,  plants,  buds  or  cuttings,  com- 
monly known  as  nursery  stock,  and  which  are  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  insects  and  diseases  above  provided  for,  unless  he  has  in  his 
possession  a  copy  of  said  certificate,  dated  within  a  year  thereof, 
deface  or  destroy  such  certificate,  or  wrongfully  be  in  possession 
of   such  certificate,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.     All  militr. 
nursery  stock  consigned  for  shipment  or  shipped  by  freight,  ex- 
press or  other  means  of  transportation  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  said  certificate  attached  to  each  car,  box,  bale,  bundle  or  certificate. 
package,  but  no  nursery  stock  shall  be  sold  or  shipped  under  the 
certificate  issued   as  provided  herein  that  is  not  raised   in  the 
nursery  for  or  to  which  the  said  certificate  was  issued  until  such 
stock  has  been  duly  examined  as  provided  herein  and  found  to 
be  apparently  free  from  any  dangerously  injurious  insect  pest  or 
disease.    Any  person  consigning  for  shipment  or  shipping  nursery  ^^1^^. 
stock  as  above  without  such  certificate  attached  or  a  facsimile 
thereof  or  wrongfully  using  such  certificate  or  a  facsimile  thereof 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.    All  custom  house  brokers  bring- 
ing into  or  causing  to  be  brought  into  this  state  any  nursery  stock 
shall  file  with  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  on  or  before  October  inxormation 

"  ^       ^  from   CU8- 

tirst  each  year  the  name  of  the  person,  firm,  association  or  corpora-  l°"\.i*°"^® 
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tion  engaged  in  or  intending  to  engage  in  such  business,  together 
with  the  business  address  of  such  person,  firm,   association  or 
fJSS**tran»-  corporatiou.    All  transportation  companies,  custom  house  brokei? 
romianiOT    ^^  othcr  pcrsons  importing  or  bringing  nursery  stock  into  this 
hSSse^'"^*^"  state  shall  immediately,  upon  receiving  such  consignment,  notify 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  fact  that  such  consignment 
is  in  their  possession  or  is  en  route  to  some  point  within  the  state 
and  give  the  name  of  the  consignor  and  consignee,  and  the  points 
of  shipment  and  of  destination  of  such  consignment,  and  the  name 
of  the  transportation  company  bringing  such  stock  and  the  route 
or  routes  over  which  it  was  brought  and  shall  make  such  further 
report  relative  to  such  shipments  as  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
un™k^    culture  may  from  time  to  time  require.     Any  person  bringing 
ouu'ide''''"*  trees  or  other  plants  into  this  state  or  receiving  such  trees  or  plants 
state.         from  outside  the  state  shall  before  unpacking  the  same  within  the 
state  apply  to  and  receive  from  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  a 
permit  so  to  do;  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall,  upon  being 
satisfied  that  said  trees  or  plants  so  desired  to  be  inspected  are  free 
from  any  dangerously  injurious  insect  pest,  disease  or  fungous 
growth,  issue  a  certificate  permitting  such  person  to  unpack  such 
troro?Tn-  trees  or  plants.     No  person  shall  knowingly  or  willfully  bring 
■*^   ^^  '  into  this  state  or  unpack  within  the  state  gypsy  or  brown-tail  moth 
or  other  insect  pests  or  caterpillar,  larvae,  pupae  or  eggs  of  the 
same  except  for  scientific  purposes  and  then  only  upon  the  written 
consent  and  approval  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.    All 
trees,  plants,  shrubs,  buds  or  cuttings,  commonly  called  nursery 
stock,  growTi  in  any  nursery  in  this  state,  in  which  San  Jose  scale 
SS"'**'      ^^s  been  found  within  two  years  of  the  date  of  the  dissemination 
of  said  nursery  stock  or  grown  in  said  nursery  within  one-half 
mile  of  where  said  scale  was  found,  must  be  fumigated  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed  by  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  of  this  state.  Such  fumigation  must  be  done 
by  the  grower  of  such  stock  before  planting,  dissemination  or  re- 
Exceptions.  shipment,  except  such  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  buds  or  cuttings  grown 
in  this  state  as  are  planted  by  the  grower  or  propagator  for  himself, 
or  such  as  from  its  nature  or  state  of  growth  would  be  exempt;  in 
such  cases  the  said  commissioner  shall  declare  such  trees,  shrubs, 
plants,  buds  or  cuttings  free  from  such  treatment.     Should  any^ 
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nursery  stock  purchased  within  one  year  be  found  infested  with 

San  Jose  scale  on  the  premises  of  any  nurseryman,  it  shall  not  be 

considered  such  an  infestation  as  to  require  the  fumigation  of  other 

stock  not  so  purchased.     The  words  "  nursery  stock  "  wherever  Nur««r7 

^  ^  •'  Block  do- 

used in  this  article  shall  apply  to  and  include  all  trees,  shrubs,  ""«''• 

plants,  biids,  scions,  cuttings  and  vines  grown  in  a  nursery  and 
willows  grown  for  baskets  or  cuttings  or  for  nursery  or  other  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  provisions  of  this  and  the  preceding  sec-  Bxc«ptioM. 
tion  shall  not  apply  to  florists'  greenhouse  plants,  flowers  or  cut- 
tings commonly  known  as  greenhouse  stock,  and  no  certificate  shall 
be  required  for  stock  so  shipped  into  the  state  that  its  sale  and 
shipment  become  either  interstate  commerce  traffic  or  commerce 
with  foreign  nations.  {As  amended  by  chapter  798  of  the  Laws 
of  1911.) 

§  306.  The  New  York  ag^cultural  experiment  station.     The  in- 
stitution known  as  the  Xew  York  agricultural  experiment  station,  Lo^^ation. 
located  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agri- 
culture in  its  various  branches  by  scientific   investigation  and 
experiment,  shall  continue  under  the  control  and  management  of  control, 
a  board  of  trustees.    Such  board  of  trustees  shall  be  known  as  the 
board  of  control  of  the  Ifew  York  agricultural  experiment  station 
and  shall  consist  of  nine  members,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 
The  governor  and  commissioner  of  agriculture  shall  be  members  mem"«° 
of  the  board  by  virtue  of  their  offices.    The  governor  shall  appoint  ^"^^"J'^Jj 
the  other  seven  members  of  such  board,  whose  term  of  office  shall  *^'"'''- 
be  three  years,  provided,  however,  that  the  present  members  of 
the  board  of  control  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  expiration  of 
the  terms  to  which  they  were  appointed.     Such  board  of  control,  Q«orum. 
of  which  five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  shall  hold  an 
annual  meeting  and  such  other  meetings  from  time  to  time  as  they  Meetmgi. 
may  deem  necessary  and  shall  annually  elect  a  president  from 
their  own  number,  and  appoint  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  to  hold 
their  offices  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board.    Such  board  of  con-  bo^I-d!  ° 
trol  shall  have  general  management  of  the  station  and  shall  ap- 
point a  director  to  have  oversight  and  management  of  the  experi-  '^^'^^'o'- 
ments  and  investigations  and  other  scientific  and  expert  work 
which  shall  be  deemed  necessary  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  said 
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institution,  and  such  board  may  employ  competent  and  suitable 
chemists  and  other  experts  and  persons  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  station,  and  shall  fix  the  compensation  of  all 
persons  connected  with  the  work  of  said  station.  Said  station 
shall,  besides  conducting  experiments  and  investigations  for  the 
promotion  of  agricultural  science,  perform  and  report  to  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  such  analyses  and  other  expert  scientific 
work  as  said  commissioner  may  request  as  necessary  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and  the  salaries  and 
other  expenses  incurred  by  reason  of  such  analyses  and  other  expert 
scientific  service  shall  be  paid  from  fund  provided  to  said  station 
for  the  express  purpose  of  aiding  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter.  Said  board  of  control  shall  publish  or  cause  to  be 
published,  from  time  to  time,  bulletins  and  reports  giving  the 
results  of  the  experiments  and  investigations  conducted  by  said 
station  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  its  various  branches, 
together  with  such  other  information  as  may  promote  the  pur- 
poses and  welfare  of  said  institution.  Such  board  shall  have 
direction  of  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  appropriated  to  said 
station ;  the  director  shall  annually  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  December  make  a  full  report  to  the  board  of  the  work  accom- 
plished by  said  station,  which  report,  together  with  a  statement 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth 
day  of  September  then  next  preceding,  and  such  other  statements 
as  may  seem  desirable,  the  board  shall  transmit  to  the  commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  next 
succeeding,  and  said  report  shall  constitute  part  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  No  member  of  said 
board  shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services  as  such,  but 
shall  be  paid  his  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  those  expenses 
incurred  by  him  by  an  actual  attendance  upon  the  meetings  of 
such  board.  The  board  shall  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  from  time  to  time  become  necessary  to  carry  out  the  object^ 
of  the  station. 


§  307.  The  director  of  the  New  York  agricultural  experiment 
station  to  publish  bulletins.  The  director  of  the  Ifew  York  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered 
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to  publish  from  time  to  time  bulletins  giving  information  as  to 
results  of  analyses  made  by  him  or  under  his  authority  or  direc-  f^jjj^  °' 
tion  at  the  New  York  agricultural  experiment  station,  situate  in 
the  city  of  Greneva  and  state  of  New  York,  of  any  commodity  or 
substance  analyzed  in  pursuance  of  or  under  the  provisions  of  the 
statutes  of  this  state.  He  may  also  publish  bulletins  containing 
results  of  analyses  made  of  such  substances  or  commodities,  which 
analyses  were  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  section  and  which 
have  not  heretofore  been  published. 

§  307-a.  Additional  copies  of  reports  of  experiment  station.  In 
addition  to  the  number  of  copies  otherwise  required  by  law, 
the  commissioner  of  agriculture  may,  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor,  cause  to  be  printed  by  the  state  printer  such  number  of 
copies  of  any  report  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  heretofore  or  hereafter  made,  as  he  deems  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  public  demand  therefor  as  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion. The  expense  of  printing  such  copies  shall  be  paid  for  out  Expenw  of 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  l^slative  printing,  at  the  prevailing 
rates,  upon  the  audit  of  the  comptroller.  Such  copies  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  sold  by  him  to  s«i#. 
the  public  at  the  actual  cost  thereof  as  determined  by  the  audit  of 
the  comptroller.  (As  added  by  chapter  458  of  the  Laws  of 
1918.) 

§  808.  The  state  weather  bureau.     The  state  meteorological  control, 
bureau  and  weather  service,  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  state 
weather  bureau,  and  shall  be  under  the  control  and  management 
of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.      Such   commissioner  may 
appoint  the  director  of  such  bureau  but  such  director  shall  not  director. 
receive  any  compensation  for  his  services.    The  commissioner  may 
continue  the  central  office  and  station  for  meteorological  observa- 
tion and  experiment  upon  the  grounds  of  Cornell  university,  and 
shall,  if  practicable,  establish  and  supervise  one  or  more  volunteer  ^^i^^J^f' 
weather  stations  in  each  congressional  district  of  the  state,  in 
co-operation  with  the  chief  of  the  United  States  weather  bureau, 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  weather  service 
of  the  state  and  of  the  United  States.    The  sum  of  four  thousand  ^l^^^^^' 
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five  hundred  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  the  commissioner  deems 
necessary,  shall  be  annually  appropriated  to  be  paid  to  the  com- 
missioner  by  the  treasurer,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller, 
issued  upon  the  vouchers  of  the  commissioner,  for  necessary 
clerical  services  at  such  central  office,  for  printing  and  distributing 
reports  of  the  results  and  operations  of  such  bureau,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  most  serviceable  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and 
for  the  purchase,  preservation  and  repair  of  proper  and  necessary 
instruments  for  the  work  of  such  bureau  and  for  the  reasonablv 

« 

necessary  traveling  and  incidental  expenses  of  such  commissioner 
and  director  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  for  sucli 
other  expenses  as  such  commissioner  shall  deem  necessary  for  the 
efficient  administration  of  such  bureau. 

§  309.  Institutions  designated  to  receive  TTnited  States  moneys. 

The  Cornell  university  and  the  agricultural  experiment  station 
at  Geneva  established  by  the  laws  of  the  state  are  hereby  desig- 
nated as  the  institutions  within  this  state,  entitled  to  receive  such 
portion  as  the  legislature  shall  determine  of  the  benefits  of  the  act 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  approved  March  second,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  eighty-seven,  entitled  "An  act  to  establish  agri- 
^Hm^n*'  cultural  experiment  stations  in  connection  with  the  colleges  estab- 
statioM.      lighed  in  the  several  states,  under  the  provisions  of  an  act  ap- 
proved July  second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the 
acts  supplementary  thereto."    Such  benefits  of  such  acts  which  this 
state  is  authorized  thereby  to  apply  to.  any  college,  institution  or 
agricultural  experiment  station  within  this  state,  are  applied  to  the 
agricultural  experiment  station  established  under  the  direction  of 
Cornell  university  and  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at 
Geneva,  and  this  state  consents  that  such  appropriation,  money  or 
benefits  to  or  for  the  use  of  this  state,  or  of  any  institution  within 
this  state,  payable  under  or  in  pursuance  of  such  act  of  congress, 
SndV.**"  **'  ^^^^^  ^®  P^^^  nine-tenths  thereof  to  the  treasurer  of  Cornell  uni- 
versity, the  officer  designated  to  receive  the  same,  and  one-tenth 
thereof  to  the  officers  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at 
Geneva  designated  to  receive  the  same,  to  be  expended  as  provided 
feport^o    ^^  such  act  of  congress.    Such  experiment  station  shall,  annually, 
5?™r'"      on  or  before  the  first  day  of  December,  make,  to  the  commissioner 
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of  agriculture,  a  full  and  detailed  report  of  its  operations,  includ- 
ing a  statement  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  end- 
ing with  the  thirtieth  day  of  September  then  next  preceding. 
Such  experiment  station  may,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  "o'"*'««>- 


turel  ex- 
perts. 


Dliaemlna- 


the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  appoint  horticultural  experts  to 
assist  such  experiment  station,  in  the  fifth  judicial  department, 
in  conducting  investigations  and  experiments  in  horticulture;  in 
discovering  and  remedying  the  diseases  of  plants,  vines  and  fruit 
trees ;  in  ascertaining  the  best  means  of  fertilizing  vineyard,  fruit 
and  garden  plantations,  and  of  making  orchards,  vineyards  and 
gardens  prolific ;   in   disseminating  horticultural   knowledge   by  tioT^' 
means  of  lectures  or  otherwise ;  and  in  preparing  and  printing,  ]^J^l^^^^ 
for  free  distribution,  the  results  of  such  investigations  and  experi- 
ments, and  such  other  information  as  may  be  deemed  desirable  and 
profitable  in  promoting  the  horticultural  interests  of  the  state. 
Such  experts  may  be  removed  by  such  experiment  station,  in  its  ll^^^ 
discretion,  and  may  be  paid  for  their  services  such  sums  as  it 
may  deem  reasonable  and  proper,  and  as  shall  be  approved  by  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture.  All  of  such  work  by  such  experiment 
station  and  by  such  experts  shall  be  under  the  general  supervi- viXJ'of 
sion  and  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.    The  treas-  «?o'S™r  * 
urer  of  this  state  shall  keep  the  account  of  all  moneys  hereafter  Jre"'  ac- 
received  by  him  in  pursuance  of  such  act  .of  congress,  in  a  separate  *'°"° ' 
fund,  to  the  credit  of  the  Cornell  university  and  the  agricultural 
experiment  station  at  Geneva,  in  the  proportion  stated  in  this  sec- 
tion,  and  shall  pay  all  such  moneys  immediately  upon  receipt 
thereof  by  him  to  the  officers  respectively  designated  therein  to  fJUSI'*'  °' 
receive  the  same,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller,  issued  upon 
the  order  of  the  trustees  of  Cornell  university  and  the  board  of 
control  of  the  agricultural  experiment  station  at  Geneva,  in  pur- 
suance of  said  act  of  congress,  which  said  moneys  are  hereby  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  herein  stated. 

§  310.  Beceipt  and  apportionment  of  moneys  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture.  All  the  moneys  already  appropriated,  or 
hereafter  appropriated,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  any 
one  year,  and  all  the  revenues  which  have  been,  or  ^hall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  comptroller,  and  all  the  moneys  received  by  him 
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from  the  tax  collected  from  racing  associations  pursuant  to  arti- 
cle twenty  of  the  membership  corporations  law,  or  hereafter  other- 
wise collected  from  racing  associations,  corporations  or  clubs, 
shall  constitute  a  fund,  which  shall  be  annually  disbursed  on 
behalf  of  the  state  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
arts,  for  the  promotion  of  education  along  agricultural  lines  and 
for  the  promotion  of  the  improvement  of  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
sheep,  horses  and  other  domestic  animals  at  the  various  fairs 
throughout  the  state,  and  shall  be  apportioned  and  distributed  as 
hereinafter  prescribed,  among  all  the  various  county  agricultural 
societies,  the  American  institute  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
among  the  other  various  town  or  other  agricultural  societies,  or 
agricultural  fair  associations,  or  agricultural  expositions,  or  ag- 
ricultural clubs  which  have  received  monevs  from  the  state  and 
disbursed  moneys  for  the  state  for  such  promotion,  during  either 
one  of  the  three  years,  nineteen  hundred  and  five,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  six,  or  nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  under  and  by  vir- 
tue of  section  eighty-eight  or  eighty-nine  of  the  agricultural  law 
as  it  then  existed.     Such  apportionment  and  distribution  shall  be 
made  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  the  following  man- 
ner:    Of  such  moneys  already  appropriated,  or  hereafter  appro- 
priated, there  shall  be  apportioned  and  distributed  to  such  county 
agricultural  societies,   American   institute  of  the   city   of   New 
York,  and  such  various  town  or  other  agricultural  societies,  or 
agricultural  clubs,  or  agricultural  fair  associations,  or  agricul- 
tural expositions,  hereinbefore  mentioned,   in  proportion  to  the 
actual  premiums. paid  during  the  previous  year  by  such  agricul- 
tural    societies,     agricultural     fair     associations,     agricultural 
expositions,    agricultural    clubs,    and    the    American     institute 
of     the     city     of     New     York,     exclusive     of     the     premiiun? 
paid    for    trials    and     tests    of    speed,     skill    and     endurance 
of  man  or  beast.      No  such  American  institute  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  or  such  county  agricultural  society,  or  such  town 
or  other  agricultural  society,  or  such  agricultural  fair  associa- 
tion, or  such  agricultural  exposition,  or  such  agricultural  club 
shall  receive  any  more  moneys  under  the  provisions  of  this  arti- 
cle in  any  one  year,  than  it  actually  paid  out  in  premiums  the 
next  preceding  year,  exclusive  of  the  premiums  paid  for  trials. 
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or  tests  of  speed,  skill  or  endurance  of  man  or  beast,  and  in  no 
event  shall   any  such  American  institute  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  such  county  agricultural  society,  or  such  town  or  other 
agricultural  society,  or  such  agricultural  fair  association,  or  such 
agricultural  exposition,  or  such  agricultural  club  receive  under 
the  provisions  of  this  article^  in  any  one  year  for  premiums  here- 
after to  be  paid  by  any  society,  association,  club  or  exposition, 
any  sums  of  money  exceeding  four  thousand  dollars.     Any  such 
county  agricultural  society,  town  or  other  agricultural  society, 
or  agricultural  club  or  fair  association,  or  agricultural  exposition, 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York,  which  shall 
fail  or  neglect  to  hold  an  annual  fair,  and  file  its  annual  report  Failure 
as  provided  by  this  article,  with  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  annual 
as  herein  provided,  for  two  consecutive  years,  shall  forfeit  all 
of  its  chartered   rights,   including  any  privileges  or  moneys  it 
might  thereafter  otherwise  be  entitled  to  under  the  provisions  of 
this  article.     Except  that  where  the  lands  or  property  of  any  szeap- 
such  agricultural  society  or  association  have  been  or  may  here- 
after be  taken  or  appropriated  by  the  state  of  New  York  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  barge  canal,  no  such 
society  or  association  whose  lands  or  property  has  been  or  may 
be  so  taken  or  appropriated  shall  forfeit  any  of  its  rights  or  priv- 
ileges, or  any  of  the  moneys  it  might  otherwise  be  entitled  to 
under  the  .provisions  of  this  article,  unless  such  society  or  asso- 
ciation shall  fail  or  neglect  to  hold  an  annual  fair  and  file  its 
annual  report  as  provided  by  this  article  for  five  consecutive 
years.     All  agricultural  clubs,  societies,   agricultural  fair  asso- 
ciations, agricultural  expositions,  or  the  American  institute  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  moneys 
appropriated  by  the  state,  must  hereafter  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  of  December  in  each  year,  file  a  statement,  duly  verified  by  sutement 
the  president  and  treasurer  or  secretary,  showing  the  amount  of 
premiums  paid  at  the  last  annual  fair,  exclusive  of  premiums  paid 
for  trials  or  tests  of  speed,  skill  or  endurance  of  man  or  beast, 
which  statement  together  with  vouchers  for  moneys  paid  as  pre- 
miums shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture, otherwise  such  society,  fair  association,  exposition,  club,  or 
the  American  institute  of  the  city  of  New  York,  shall  forfeit  its 
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rights  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  such  moneys  for  pre- 
miums paid  for  such  year.     No  other  agricultural  society,  now 
or  hereafter  organized  which  is  not  entitled  to  receive  moneys 
under  this  section,  except  a  county  agricultural  society,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  moneys  under  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
until  it  shall  have  first  filed  annual  reports  in  the  oflSce  of  the  com- 
missioner of  agriculture,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  and  paid  in 
actual  cash  premiums  for  agricultural,  mechanical  and  domestic 
products  at  least  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  one  year 
or  at  least  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  three  consecutive 
years,  exclusive  of  the  premiums  paid  for  trials,  or  tests  of  speed, 
skill  or  endurance  of  man  or  beast.    When  any  such  other  agricul- 
tural society  has  filed  such  annual  reports  and  paid  such  premiums 
for  one  year  or  three  successive  years  as  herein  provided  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture,  then  the  said  com- 
missioner of  agriculture  may  thereafter  allow  such  society  to  draw 
moneys  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  article.     All 
such   county   agricultural   societies,   town   or   other   agricultural 
societies,  or  fair  associations,  or  agricultural  expositions  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York  which  have  received 
moneys  from  the  state  for  premiums  paid  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture  and  domestic  arts,  for  the  promotion  of  education 
along  agricultural  lines,  or  for  the  promotion  of  the  improvement 
of  the  breeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses  and  other  domestic  animals, 
shall  be  deemed  as  agents  for  the  state  in  disbursing  such  moneys 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  for  such  moneys  paid  as 
provided  in  this  article,  from  an  annual  appropriation  which  shall 
not  be  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.     Any 
agricultural  society,  agricultural  club  or  agricultural  exposition 
which   shall  knowingly  permit   any   immoral,   lewd,   obscene  or 
sjjowB^^and  indecent  show  or  exhibition,  use,  or  knowingly  permit  the  use  of, 
any  gambling  device,  device,  instrument  or  contrivance  in  the 
operation  of  which  bets  are  laid  or  wagers  made,  wheel  of  fortune, 
or  the  playing  or  carrying  on  of  any  game  of  chance,  upon  the 
grounds  used  by  it  for,  or  during,  an  annual  meeting,  fair  or 
exhibition,  shall  thereupon  forfeit  its  rights  to  any  moneys  it 
would  or  might  be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  this 
article;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  and  secretary  or 
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treasurer  of  every  agricultural  society,  agricultural  club,  or  agri- 
cultural exposition  entitled  to  receive  money  under  the  provisions 
of  this  article,  to  certify,  in  its  annual  report  to  the  commissioner  ng'^to*'*^ 
of  agriculture,  executed  under  oath,  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  S™*"'"*' 
of  December,  in  each  year,  that  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  fair  or 
exhibition  held  by  or  under  the  direction  of  such  society,  club  or 
exposition,  it  did  not  knowingly  permit  any  immoral,  lewd,  obscene 
or  indecent  show  or  exhibition  by  whatever  name  known,  or  use  or 
knowingly  permit  the  use  of,  any  gambling  device,  device,  instru- 
ment or  contrivance  in  the  operation  of  which  bets  were  laid,  or 
wagers  made,  any  wheel  of  fortune,  or  the  playing  or  carrying  on 
of  any  game  of  chance,  upon  the  grounds  used  by  it  for,  or  dur- 
ing such  last  annual  meeting,  fair  or  exhibition,  which  report 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.  Tf  J**""*"*  '** 
the  president  and  secretary  or  treasurer  of  any  agricultural  society, 
agricultural  club  or  agricultural  exposition,  entitled  to  receive 
moneys  under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  shall  neglect  or  refuse 
to  make  and  file  such  certificates,  such  society,  club  or  exposition 
shall  thereupon  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  all  its  rights  to  any 
moneys  it  might  otherwise  be  entitled  to  receive  under  this  article 
for  such  year,  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  horse 
racing,  or  tests  or  trials  of  skill.  (As  amended  by  chapter  459 
of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 

§  311.  Distribution  of  moneys  appropriated  for  certain  agricul- 
tural societies.  Of  all  moneys  appropriated  in  the  regular  appro- 
priation bill  during  any  one  year  by  the  legislature  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  agricultural  societies  by  the  commissioner  of  agri- 
culture, the  said  commissioner  may  distribute  to  the  agricultural 
societies  entitled  to  partake  thereof  an  amoimt  to  each  one,  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  October,  in  the  said  year,  from  the  moneys 
due  said  society  not  to  exceed  fifty  per  centum  of  the  amount  of 
premiums  paid  by  the  said  society  at  its  annual  fair  held  during 
said  year.  Any  balance  or  balances  shall  be  distributed  as  pro-  B»ianc«. 
vided  by  section  three  hundred  and  ten  of  this  chapter. 

• 

§  312.  Annual  report  to  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and 
state  society.     The  president  and  treasurer  of  any  agricultural 
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society  which  receives  any  money  of  the  state  or  acts  as  the  agent 

of  the  state  in  the  distribution  of  money  of  the  state  as  premiums, 

shall  annually  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  December,  transmit  to 

Account  of  the  commissioner  of  affriculture  a  detailed  account  of  the  ex- 

disposal    of  ^         ^  *^ 

moneys.  peuditurc  or  distribution  of  all  such  moneys  as  shall  have  come 
into  their  hands  during  the  preceding  year,  and  of  such  other 
moneys  as  they  may  have  received  from  voluntary  contributions 
for  distribution  as  premiums,  stating  to  whom,  and  for  what  pui^ 

SIKIJh-    P^se  paid,  with  the  vouchers  therefor.     The  presidents  of  the 

B^iety.*  several  county  societies  and  of  the  American  institute  shall  annu- 
ally transmit  in  the  month  of  December,  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  state  agricultural  society,  all  such  reports 
or  returns  as  they  are  required  to  demand  from  applicants,  for 
premiums,  together  with  an  abstract  of  their  proceedings  during 
the  year,  which  shall  be  examined  by  such  executive  committee, 
and  they  shall  condense,  arrange  and  report  the  same,  with  a  state- 

ilS?8iatuM.  ment  of  their  own  proceedings,  to  the  legislature  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  March  in  each  year. 

§  313.  Lease  of  grounds  of  agricTdtural  societies  and  corpora- 
tions. Any  agricultural  society  or  corporation,  owning  or  pos- 
sessing grounds  in  a  county  of  this  state  having  a  population  of 
more  than  three  hundred  thousand   and  less  than  six  hundred 

purpoee.  thousaud  may  lease  such  grounds  for  any  lawful  purpose  except 
running  races  not  inconsistent  with  the  use  thereof  for  the  pur- 

Time.  poses  of  the  society  or  corporation,  for  such  time  or  times  as  said 
grounds  may  not  be  needed  by  any  such  agricultural  society  or 
corporation  for  its  own  purposes. 

§  314.  Manufacture  and  sale  of  imitation  maple  sugar  and  symp 
prohibited.  1.  No  person  shall  manufacture  for  sale,  keep  for 
Prohibition,  sale,  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  any  sugar  in  imitation  or  sem- 
blance of  maple  sugar  which  is  not  pure  maple  sugar,  nor  any 
syrup  in  imitation  or  semblance  of  maple  syrup,  which  is  not  pure 
maple  syrup,  nor  shall  any  person  manufacture,  offer  or  expose 
for  sale  any  sugar  as  and  for  maple  sugar  which  is  Aot  pure 
maple  sugar,  nor  any  syrup  as  and  for  maple  syrup  which  is  not 
pure  maple  syrup. 
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2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  article  the  term  "  maple  sugar "  Temw 
shall  be  deemed  to  mean  sugar  made  from  pure  maple  sap  or  pure 
maple  syrup,  and  the  term  "  maple  syrup  "  shall  be  deemed  to 
mean  syrup  made  from  pure  maple  sap. 

People  Y.  Munn,  131  App.  Div.  341. 

§  315.  Branding  and  labeling  of  maple  sugar  and  syrup  mixtures. 
No  person  shall  manufacture,  sell  or  expose  for  sale,  any  com- 
pound or  mixture  as  and  for  sugar  which  shall  be  made  up  of  ^"*"'- 
maple  sugar  mixed  with  any  other  sugar  or  any  other  substance 
without  branding  or  labeling  the  said  sugar  with  a  statement  giv- 
ing  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  made  up.     No  person  shall 
manufacture,  sell,  expose  for  sale  or  offer  for  sale  any  compound 
or  mixture  as  syrup  which  shall  be  made  up  of  maple  syrup  mixed  ^s^™"*- 
with  any  other  syrup  or  ingredient  without  branding  or  labeling 
said  syrup  with  a  statement  giving  the  ingredients  of  which  it 
is  made  up.     This  shall  not  be  construed  to  apply  to  a  syrup  or  b«<*p"«»- 
syrups  manufactured  and  sold  for  medicinal  purposes  only. 

§  316.  Association  of  farmers;  powers  of.     Any  association  of 
fanners,  residing  in  any  neighborhood,  town  or  county  in  this 
state,  now,  or  hereafter  to  be  organized,  and  acting  under  a  con- 
stitution  and  by-laws  adopted  by  themselves  for  their  guidance, 
which  shall  be  filed  in  the  clerk's  oflSce  of  such  town  or  county 
and  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  state,  is  hereby 
authorized  to  lease  and  maintain  grounds  and  structures  for  the  "*  w'^f 
exhibition  and  sale  of  the  products  of  their  farms  or  their  skill,  *"*"°^'- 
and  for  the  instruction  and  recreation  of  its  members  and  visitors. 
Any  such  association  shall  have  authority  to  let,  for  rent,  locations  Rating. 
on  their  leased  grounds  to  shopmen  and  persons  wishing  to  furnish 
suitable  refreshments  for   victualing  members   and   visitors;    to 
license  peddlers  to  sell  on  their  grounds  articles  of  merchandise.  Licensing. 
not  forbidden  to  be  sold  by  any  law  of  this  state  without  license 
from  the  state ;  and  in  the  name  of  such  association  and  upon  the 
action  and  direction  of  its  officers,  to  sue  for  and  collect  the  stipu- 
lated sums  for  such  rentals  and  licenses,  and  to  enforce  the  ob-  men*t*^of 
servance  of  its  rules  and  regulations  by  the  several  members  of 
its  association.     And  such  association   is  hereby  empowered  to  oMndebtea- 
issue  certificates  of  indebtedness  in  amounts  of  five  dollars  each. 


nen. 
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providing  that  the  whole  amount  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  which  they  may  sell  at  a  price  not  below  the 
par  value  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  or  for  such  other  improvements  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  such  association. 

§  317.  County  judge  may  appoint  policemen  or  constables.  The 
county  judge  of  any  county  in  this  state  wherein  such  a  voluntary 
association  of  farmers  may  exist  is  hereby  authorized,  upon  the 
nomination  of  the  presiding  officer,  or  the  executive  committee  of 
Appoint-  such  association,  to  appoint  any  number  of  reputable  persons, 
offlcera  of  citizens  of  such  neighborhood,  town  or  county,  as  special  police- 
men or  constables,  who  shall  have  authority  to  preserve  the  peace 
at  any  meeting  of  such  association  on  its  grounds  or  in  the  neigh- 
borhood thereof;  and  to  protect  the  property  of  such  association 
or  of  any  of  its  members,  visitors,  lessees  or  licensees  while  on 
Im^ln  **'  ®^^^  grounds  or  on  the  way  to  or  from  such  grounds.  But  such 
special  policemen  or  constables  shall  have  no  authority,  from  such 
appointment,  to  act  as  policemen  or  constables,  other  than  as  herein 
authorized,  except  that  they  may  arrest  any  person  committing 
unlawful  depredation  on  such  grounds,  or  unlawfully  injuring 
persons  or  property  thereon,  or  on  the  way  to  or  from  such 
grounds,  or  otherwise  committing  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  maj 
take  such  persons  so  offending,  when  arrested,  before  some  proper 
magistrate,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

§  318.  Eegistration  of  rural  residences.  The  owner,  or  owners, 
if  husband  and  wife,  in  fee  of  a  parcel  of  land  having  a  dwelling 
house  thereon  and  containing  over  one  hundred  acres,  wholly 
situate  outside  of  the  limits  of  an  incorporated  village  or  city, 
may  cause  such  premises  to  be  registered  under  a  designation 
approved  by  the  secretary  of  state,  with  which  designation  may  be 
associated,  if  desired,  a  device,  likewise  approved,  by  filing  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  state  such  approved  designation  with  a 
description  of  the  premises,  by  metes  and  bounds,  together  with  a 
map  upon  a  scale  established  in  said  office  and  paying  a  fee  of  ten 
dollars  besides  the  payment  for  recording  the  description  and  for 
copying  the  map,  upon  the  reduced  scale,  in  the  book  of  regis- 
tration. 
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§  319.     Burean    of    flinpemsion    of   co-operative    associatioiu. 
There  is  hereby  established  in  the  department  of  agriculture  a 
bureau  of  supervision  o£  co-operative  associations.     The  bureau  superm- 
shall  be  in  charge  of  the  superintendent  who  shall  be  appointed  . 
by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture.    He  shall  receive  an  annual 
salary  of  three  thousand  dollars,  and  all  necessary  traveling  and  s***'^^- 
other  expenses  incurred  i^  the  performance  of  his  duties.     The 
superintendent  of  co-operiytive  associations  shall  under  the*  direc- 
tion of  the  commissioner,  of  agriculture  have  general  charge  of  the  ^""••• 
development  of  agricultural  co-operative  associations,  for  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  farm  produce  throughout  the  state ;  shair  assist 
at  the  organization  of  such  associations  at  points  where  they  can 
be  developed;  shall  issue  such  information  as  shall  be  necessary 
and  desirable  for  the  increase  of  co-operative  associations  of  this 
class,  and  shall  collect  and  disseminate  through  farmers'  institutes 
or  otherwise,  as  the  commissioner  may  direct,  information,  statis- 
tics and  other  assistance  leading  to  the  development  of  co-opera- 
tive associations.     Such  superintendent  shall  also  visit  from  time  vmu- 
to  time  co-operative  associations  formed  in  this  state  and  assist 
them  with  aid  and  advice  in  the  management  and  conduct  of 
their  affairs.     He  shall  report  quarterly  to  the  commissioner  of 
agriculture  the  results  of  his  endeavors  and  the  conditions  of  co- 
operative associations  within  the  state.     (As  added  by  chapter  235 
of  the  Laws  of  1918.) 

§  320.  The  governor  to  direct  a  temporary  loan  to  prevent  or 
control  diseases  or  insect  pests  of  plant  or  domestic  animal  life. 
Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  governor  of  this 
state  that  any  communicable,  iiifectious,  contagious  or  destructive 
*disase  or  diseases  or  insect  pest  or  pests  affecting  plant  or 
domestic  animal  life  exists,  or  that  there  is  great  danger  of  its  be- 
ing brought  into  this  state,  and  that  there  is  not  sufficient  money 
duly  appropriated  for  the  prevention,  eradication,  suppression  or  Authority 
control  of  such  disease  or  diseases  or  insect  pest  or  pests,  he  shall 
direct  the  state  comptroller  to  make  on  behalf  of  the  state  a  tem- 
porary loan  in  the  amount  not  to  exceed  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
be  used  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  in  preventing,  eradi- 

*  So  in  original. 
Ill  — 28 
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eating,  suppressing  or  controlling  such  disease  or  diseases  or  in- 
sect pest  or  pests  so  found  to  exist  or  to  be  imminent.    The  ccHnp- 
troller  shall  thereupon  borrow  such  sum  for  such  purpose,  and 
^JSuti^re.  sball  report  the  transaction,  on  January  first  of  the  year  following, 
to  the  legislature,  with  a  recommendation  that  an  appropriation 
be  made  to  repay  the  sum  or  sums  so  borrowed.    The  provisions  of 
section  thirty-five  of  the  state  finance  law  shall  not  apply  to  any 
indebtedness  incurred  by  the  comptroller  on  behalf  of  the  state 
pursuant  to  this  section.    {As  added  by  chapter  195  of  the  Laws  of 
1914.) 
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ABTICLE  ZV 

Inspection  and  Sale  of  Seeds. 

Section  340.  Inspection  and  sale  of  seeds. 

341.  Samples,  publication  of  results  of  examination. 

§  340.  Inspection  and  sale  of  seeds.  Within  the  meaning  of 
this  article  "agricultural  seeds"  are  defined  as  the  seeds  ofj*™^ 
alfalfa,  Canadian  blue  grass,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  alsike  clover, 
crimson  clover,  red  clover,  white  clover,  vetch,  orchard  grass,  rape, 
red  top,  and  timothy  which  are  to  be  used  for  sowing  or  seeding 
purposes.  No  person,  firm  or  corporation  shall  sell,  offer,  expose 
or  have  in  his  possession  for  sale  for  the  purpose  of  seeding,  any  prohibition 
seeds  of  grasses  or  clovers,  of  the  kind  known  as  agricultural  seeds 
containing  in  excess  of  three  per  centum  by  weight  of  foul  or 
foreign  seeds,  unless  every  receptacle,  package,  sack  or  bag  con- 
taining such  seeds  is  plainly  marked  or  labeled  with  the  per 
centum  of  such  foul  or  foreign  seeds  contained  therein.  (As 
amended  by  chapter  59  of  the  Lanvs  of  1914.) 

§   341.   Samples,   pnblication  of  results  of  examination.     The 
commissioner  of  agriculture  or  his  duly  authorized  representatives 
shall  take  samples  of  seed  in  triplicate  in  the  presence  of  at  least  ^"^^ 
one  witness  and  in  the  presence  of  such  witness  shall  seal  such 
samples  and  shall  at  the  time  of  taking  tender,  and  if  accepted,  ^St*^. 
deliver  to  the  person  apparently  in  charge  one  of  such  samples; 
one  of  the  other  samples  the  conmiissioner  of  agriculture  shall 
cause  to  be  analyzed.    The  director  of  the  New  York  agricultural  ^^^y^- 
experiment  station  shall  analyze  or  cause  to  be  analyzed  such 
samples  of  seeds  taken  under  the  provisions  of  this  article  as  shall 
be  submitted  to  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  commissioner  of  agri- 

Report    trf 

culture  and  shall  report  such  analysis  to  the  commissioner  of  «»»»y«t. 
agriculture,  and  for  this  purpose  the  New  York  agricultural  experi- 
ment station  may  employ  experts  and  incur  such  expenses  as  may 
be  necessary  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  article.    The 
result  of  the  analysis  of  the  sample  or  samples  so  procured,  tion  of 

roports. 

together  with  such  additional  information  as  circumstances  advise, 
shall  be  published  in  reports  or  bulletins  from  time  to  time.  (As 
amended  by  chapter  297  of  the  Laws  of  1912.) 
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^ABTICLE  16 

Laws  Bepealed;  When  to  Take  Effect 

Section  360.  Laws  repealed. 

361.  When  to  take  eifect. 

§  360.  Laws  repealed.  Of  the  laws  enumerated  in  the  schedule 
hereto  annexed,  that  portion  specified  in  the  last  column  is  herebv 
repealed.     (As  renumbered  by  chapter  297  of  the  Laws  of  1912.) 

§  361.  When  to  take  effect.  This  chapter  shall  take  eifect 
immediately.  (As  renumbered  by  chapter  297  of  the  Laws  of 
1912.) 
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1902 27 AU 

1902 30 AU 

1902 31 AU 

1902 214 AU 

1902 240 AU 

1902 263 AU 
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1902 

...   519 
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. .  521 
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1903 

20 

. . .  All 

1903 

..   142 

...  All 

1903 

. .  214 

All 

1903. 

•  •     tj  ^^r  •  ■  •  •  ■ 

..   524 
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1904 

..   27 

. . .  All 

1904 

..   168 

. . .  All 

1904 

..   253 

. . .  All 

1904 

..  391 

. . .  All 

1904 

. .  439 

. . .  All 

1904 

..  447 

...  All 

1904 

..  480 

. . .  All 

1904 

. .   558 

. . .  All 

1904 

...  566 

. . .  All 

1904 

. .  567 

. . .  All 

1904 

..   570 

. . .  All 

1904 

..   702 

. . .  AU 

1905 

..   100 

. . .  All 

1905 

..  167 

. . .  All 

1905 

..  171 

. . .  All 

1905 

..  243 
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1905 

..   601 

. . .  All 

1905 

..   602 

. . .  All 

1905 

..   603 
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1905 

..   759 
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1906 

..   372 

. . .  All 

1906 

..   584 

. . .  AU 
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. .   605 .... . 

. . .  All 

1907 

..   137 
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1907 

..   178..... 

. . .  All 

1907 

..   226 

...  AU 
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1907 
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. . .  All 
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Laws  of      Chapter  Section 

1907 483 All 

1907 484 All 

1907 493 All 

1907 610 All 

1907 684 All       . 

1907 713 AU 

1908 31 All 

1908 215 All 

1908 279 All 

1908 283 All 

1908 486 AU 

1908 518 All 

*1909 9 104,  105 


*  Repealed  by  chapter  232  of  the  Laws  of  1909. 


EXTRACTS 

FROM  THE 

COUNTY  LAW,  TOWN  LAW,  LABOR  LAW,  AND  GENERAL 

BUSINESS  LAW, 

.  ■ 

AND  OTHER 

BNACTMBirrS  OF  THE   LEGISLATURE  WHICH  BEAR  SOME 

RELATION  TO  AGRICULTURE 


[ 1925] 


AETICLE  7  OF  THE  COTTNTT  LAW: 

Chapter  16  of  the  Laws  of  1909  being  chapter  11  of  the  Consolidated  Laws 

aa  amended  by  the  Laws  of   1913. 

Dogs 
Section  110.  Tax  on  dogs. 

111.  Rate  of  taxation  when  not  fixed  by  the  board. 

112.  Owner  to  deliver  description. 

113.  Tax,  how  collected. 

114.  Application  of  proceeds  of  tax  and  other  moneys. 

115.  Collector's  fees. 

116.  When  payment  of  tax  to  be  proved. 

117.  Liability  of  owners  of  dogs  for  injuries. 

118.  Duties  and  powers  of  fence  viewers. 

119.  Certificate  to  be  evidence. 

120.  Duties  of  town  board. 

121.  Tax  to  pay  orders  for  sheep  or  angora  goats  killed. 

122.  When  owners  shall  refund.  * 

123.  Dogs  chasing  sheep  or  angora  goats  to  be  killed. 

124.  Owner  to  kill  dog  after  notice. 

125.  When  justice  may  order  dog  killed. 

126.  Who  deemed  owner  of  dog. 

127.  Penalties,  collection  and  application  of. 

128.  Adoption  by  county  of  dog  registration  provisions. 

129.  Payment  of  fees ;  issue  of  tags ;  definition  of  dc^. 

130.  Duties  of  assessors. 

131.  Duty  of  town  clerk 

132.  Penalties;  actions  therefor. 

133.  Seizure  of  dogs  not  tagged  or  registered. 

134.  Value  to  be  recovered. 

135.  Disposition  of  registration  fees  and  penalties. 

136.  Actions  for  injury  or  destruction  of  unregistered 

dogs. 

§  110.  Tax  on  dogs.  Each  board  of  supervisors,  except  in 
counties  having  a  population  of  eight  hundred  thousand  or  over, 
may  fix  and  impose  a  tax  on  dogs  within  the  several  cities  and 
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towns  in  its  county.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  any  such  county 
may  fix  or  impose  a  tax  upon  dogs  in  any  town  therein  at  a  dif- 
ferent rate  than  that  imposed  upon  dogs  in  other  towns  in  such 
county,  upon  the  written  application  of  the  town  board  of  such 
town.  Such  application  shall  specify  the  rate  of  tax  to  be  imposed 
in  such  town.  Such  taxes  shall  be  assessed^  collected  and  applied  in 
the  manner  provided  by  sections  one  hundred  and  thirteen  and 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  of  this  chapter.  If  they  do  not  exercise 
the  powers  herein  conferred,  the  following  provisions,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  taxation  of  dogs  and  the  manner  of  collecting 
the  same,  shall  apply  to  such  county  and  the  towns  therein.  The 
provisions  of  sections  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  both  inclusive,  shall  not  affect  cities  of  the  second 
class. 

§  111.  Bate  of  taxation  when  not  fixed  by  the  board.    Except  in 

the  county  of  Kings,  the  county  of  Westchester  and  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  there  shall  be  annually  levied  and  collected  the  following 
tax  on  dogs  over  four  months  old:  Upon  every  bitch  ovimed  or 
harbored  by  any  one  or  more  persons,  or  by  any  family,  three  dol- 
lars; upon  every  additional  bitch  owned  or  harbored  by  the  same 
person  or  persons  or  family,  five  dollars;  upon  every  dog  other 
than  a  bitch  owned  or  harbored  by  one  or  more  persons,  or  by  any 
family,  fifty  cents;  and  upon  every  additional  dog,  other  than  a 
bitch,  own^  or  harbored  by  the  same  person  or  persons  or  family, 
two  dollars." 

§  112.  Owner  to  deliver  description.  The  owner  and  possessor 
of  every  dog  liable  to  such  tax,  shall,  whenever  required  by  anv 
assessor,  deliver  to  him  a  written  description  of  every  such  d(^ 
owned  or  possessed  by  him.  For  every  neglect  or  refusal  so  to 
do,  and  for  every  false  statement  made  in  any  description  so  fur- 
nished, he  shall  forfeit  five  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  the  super- 
visor of  the  town. 

§  113.  Tax,  how  collected.  The  assessors  of  every  tovma,  city 
or  ward,  shall  annex  to  the  assessment-roll  of  real  and  personal 
estate  therein,  made  by  them  annually,  the  name  of  each  and 
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every  person  liable  to  the  tax  imposed  thereby,  together  with  the 
number  of  bitches  and  dogs  for  which  such  person  is  assessed, 
and  return  the  same  to  the  supervisors  of  their  respective  towns, 
cities  or  wards,  to  be  laid  by  each  supervisor  before  the  board  of 
supervisors,  to  be  assessed  and  collected  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  state,  county  and  town  taxes  are  collected ;  and  if  any  person 
duly  assessed,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  the  tax  so  assessed, 
within  five  days  after  demand  thereof,  it  shaU  be  lawful  for  any 
person,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  kill  the  dog 
so  taxed. 

§  114.  Application  of  proceeds  of  tax  and  other  moneys.  The 
collector  of  each  town  shall  pay  over  the  taxes  so  collected  to  the 
supervisor  of  the  town,  and  the  moneys  so  collected  and  paid  over 
shall,  in  each  town,  constitute  a  town  fund  for  paying  the  damages 
arising  in  such  town  from  dogs  killing  or  injuring  sheep  or  angora 
goats ;  and  such  moneys,  or  the  balance  thereof,  which  shall  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor  of  any  town  for  the  period  of  one 
year,  may,  by  a  vote  of  the  town  board  of  any  town,  be  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  building  and  repairing  highways  and  bridges 
or  for  the  payment  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  such  town. 

If  such  town  fund  applicable  to  the  payment  of  such  damages  be- 
comes exhausted  and  claims  for  damages  are  thereafter  pre- 
sented, the  supervisor  may  certify  the  fact  to  the  treasurer  of  any 
village  in  his  town,  in  which  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors is  in  force  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  this 
chapter,  and  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  to  receive  from  said 
treasurer  the  amoimt  of  all  such  impaid  claims,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  then  be  in  the  hands  of  such  treasurer  applicable 
to  such  purposes  and  accumulated  since  the  close  of  the  last  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  of  such  village;  and  the  moneys  thus  received 
by  the  supervisor  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  such 
damages. 

§  115.  Collector's  fees.  Each  collector  shall  be  allowed  to  retain 
a  commission  of  ten  dollars  on  every  hundred  dollars  collected, 
and  at  that  rate  upon  all  sums  collected  by  him  pursuant  to  this 
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article,  and  upon  filing  his  affidavit  of  the  fact  with  the  supervisor, 
be  entitled  to  retain,  as  a  further  compensation  from  the  moneys 
collected  by  him,  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  every  dog  or  bitch 
killed  by  him  under  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

§  11j6.  When  payment  of  tax  to  be  proved.  In  any  action  brought 
for  the  killing  of  any  dog,  it  shall  be  incumbent  on  the.  plaintiff 
in  such  action  to  prove  that  the  tax  imposed  upon  such  dog,  if 
any,  by  the   provisions  of  this  article,  has  been  paid. 

§  117.  Liability  of  owners  of  dogs  for  injuries.  The  owner  or 
possessor  of  any  dog  that  shall  kill,  injure  or  wound  any  sheep  or 
lambs^  or  angora  goats  or  kids,  shall  be  liable  for  the  value  of 
such  sheep  or  lamb,  or  angora  goat  or  kid,  to  the  owner  thereof, 
without  proving  notice  to  the  owner  or  possessor  of  such  dog,  or 
knowledge  by  him  that  his  dog  was  mischievous  or  disposed  to 
kill  or  injure  sheep  or  angora  goats.  In  any  action  brought 
against  the  owner  or  possessor  of  a  dog  for  the  injuring  of  sheep, 
lambs,  angora  goats  or  kids,  the  injury  for  which  a  recovery  may 
be  had  may  include  the  permanent  fright  of  such  sheep,  lambs, 
angora  goats  or  kids  caused  by  the  chasing  or  worrying  thereof 
by  such  dog;  and  if  prima  facie  evidence  be  adduced  by  the 
plaintiff  of  such  worrying  or  chasing  it  shall  be  incumbent  on  the 
defendent  to  prove  that  the  same  did  not  result  in  the  permanent 
fright  of  the  sheep,  lambs,  angora  goats  or  kids  alleged  to  have 
been  injured.  The  terms  "  injury  "  or  "  injuring,"  as  used  in 
section  one  hundred  and  fourteen  and  the  ensuing  sections  of  this 
article,  in  relation  to  the  claims  of  an  owner  of  any  sheep,  lambs, 
angora  goats  or  kids,  against  the  owner  or  possessor  of  the  dog 
or  against  a  town  or  a  town  fund,  or  in  relation  to  the  purposes 
for  which  taxes,  penalties  or  other  moneys,  shall  be  applied,  shall 
include  injury  consisting  of  permanent  fright  of  sheep,  lambs, 
angora  goats  or  kids,  caused  by  the  worrying  or  chasing  thereof 
by  a  dog.    (As  amended  hy  Chapter  200  of  the  Laws  of  1912.) 

§  118.  Duties  and  powers  of  fence  viewers.  The  owner  of  any 
sheep  or  lambs,  or  angora  goats  or  kids,  that  may  be  killed  or  in- 
jured by  dogs,  may  apply  to  any  two  fence  viewers  of  the  town, 
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village  or  city  where  such  sheep  or  lambs,  or  angora  goats  or 
kids  were  killed  or  injured,  who  shall  inquire  into  the  matter, 
and  examine  witnesses  in  relation  thereto,  and  if  they  shall  be 
satisfied  that  the  same  were  killed  by  dogs,  and  in  no  other  way, 
they  shall  certify  such  fact,  the  number  of  sheep  or  angora  goats 
killed,  and  the  number  injured  and  the  value  of  the  sheep  or 
angora  goats  killed  or  injured  immediately  previous  to  such  kill- 
ing or  injury,  the  value  of  the  sheep  or  angora  goats  after  being 
so  killed  or  injured,  together  with  the  amount  of  their  fees. 

§  119.  Certificate  to  be  evidence.  Such  certificate  shall  be 
presumptive  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  contained,  in  any  civil 
action  or  proceeding. 

§  120.  Duties  of  town  board.  Such  certificate  shall  be  presented 
to  the  town  board  at  its  second  annual  meeting  for  audit;  and  if 
such  board  shall  be  satisfied  by  the  oath  of  the  person  claiming 
such  damages  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  discover  the  owner  or 
possessor  of  the  dog  or  dogs,  by  which  such  damage  was  done, 
or  that  he  has  failed  to  recover  his  damages  of  such  owner  or 
possessor,  it  shall  give  an  order  on  the  supervisor  of  the  town  for 
the  amount  which  it  bhall  allow,  who  shall  pay  such  order  out  of 
the  funds  arising  from  the  provisions  of  this  article. 

§  121.  Tax  to  pay  orders  for  sheep  or  angora  goats  killed.  When- 
ever the  amount  of  the  orders  for  damages,  given  by  the  town 
board  to  the  ovniers  of  sheep  or  angora  goats  killed  or  injured  by 
dogs,  shall  exceed  the  amount  of  the  dog  fund  in  the  hands  of 
the  supervisor  of  such  town,  the  town  board  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, add  to  the  accounts  of  such  town,  the  amoimt  of  such  orders 
then  due  and  unpaid,  but  the  amount  so  added  shall  not  exceed 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars  in  any  one  year. 

§  122.  When  owner  shall  refund.  If,  after  receiving  the  amount 
of  such  damages  from  the  supervisor,  the  owner  of  the  sheep  or 
angora  goats  so  killed  or  injured  shall  receive  or  recover  the  value 
or  any  part  thereof,  from  the  owner  or  possessor  of  the  dog  or 
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dogs  doing  the  damage,  he  shall  repay  to  the  supervisor  the  sum 
so  recovered.  In  case  of  his  refusal  or  neglect^  the  supervisor 
shall  bring  an  action  therefor  against  him  in  the  name  of  the 
town,  which  sum,  when  received,  shall  be  returned  to  the  dog 
fund  of  the  town. 


§  123.  Dogs  chasing  sheep  or  angora  goats  to  be  killed.     Any 

person  may  kill  any  dog  which  he  shall  see  wrongfully  chasing, 
worrying  or  wounding  any  sheep  or  angora  goats. 

§  124.  Owner  to  kill  dog  after  notice.  The  owner  or  possessor 
of  every  dog,  to  whom  notice  shall  be  given  of  any  injury  done  bv 
his  dog  to  any  sheep  or  angora  goat,  or  of  his  dog  having  chased  or 
worried  any  sheep  or  angora  goat,  shall,  within  forty-eight  hours 
after  such  notice,  cause  such  dog  to  be  killed ;  for  every  neglect 
so  to  do,  he  shall  forfeit  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  and  the  fur- 
ther sum  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  for  every  forty-eigbt 
hours  thereafter,  until  his  dog  shall  be  killed,  unless  it  shall  satis- 
factorily appear  to  the  court  before  which  an  action  shall  be 
brought  for  the  recovery  of  the  said  penalties,  that  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  such  owner  or  possessor  to  kill  such  dog. 

§  125.  When  justice  may  order  dog  killed.  If  any  dog  shall 
attack  any  person  peaceably  traveling  on  any  highway,  or  Li? 
horse  or  team,  or  any  domestic  animal  peaceably  traveling  on  any 
highway  in  charge  of  any  such  person,  and  complaint  thereof 
be  made  to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  such  justice  shall  inquire 
into  the  complaint,  and  if  satisfied  of  its  truth,  and  that  such  dog 
is  dangerous,  he  shall  order  the  owner  or  possessor  of  such  dc^  to 
kill  him  inmiediately.  The  owner  or  possessor  of  any  dog,  who 
shall  refuse  or  n^lect  to  kill  him  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
having  received  such  order,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents,  and  the  further  sum  of  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
for  every  forty-eight  hours  thereafter,  until  such  dog  is  killed. 

§  126.  Who  deemed  owner  of  dog.  Every  person  in  possession  of 
any  dog,  or  who  shall  suffer  any  dog  to  remain  about  his  house 
for  the  space  of  twenty  days,  previous  to  the  assessment  of  a  tax. 
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or  previous  to  any  injury,  chafiing  or  worrying  of  sheep  or  angora 
goats,  or  any  such  attack  made  by  a  dog,  shall  be  deemed  the 
owner  of  the  dog  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  article. 

§  127.  Peiudties,  eolleotion  and  application  of.  The  penalties 
imposed  by  this  article  for  failure  to  kill  dogs  as  prescribed 
therein  shall  be  collected  by  the  supervisor  of  the  town  where  they 
are  incurred,  upon  complaint  being  made  to  him  of  such  failure, 
in  the  manner  provided  by  the  town  law  for  the  recovery  of  pen- 
alties given  by  law  to  a  town  for  its  use.  Such  penalties  when 
so  collected  shall  be  paid  into  the  town  fund  provided  by  this 
article  for  the  payment  of  damages  incurred  by  dogs  killing  sheep 
or  angora  goats  in  such  town. 

§  128.  Adoption  by  oonnty  of  dog  registration  proyisions.  The 
board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  may,  by  resolution  adopted 
at  an  annual  meeting,  determine  that  the  provisions  of  sections 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  both 
inclusive,  of  this  article  shall  apply  to  such  county,  or  to  any 
specified  town  or  village  therein,  after  a  date  to  be  designated 
in  such  resolution,  which  date  shall  be  subsequent  to  the  last  pub- 
lication of  the  resolution  as  herein  required,  but  no  such  resolution 
shall  be  adopted  affecting  any  town  or  village  in  such  county 
separately,  except  upon  the  written  applioation  of  the  town  board 
of  such  town  or  the  trustees  of  such  village.  Such  resolution  shall 
also  prescribe  the  annual  registration  fee  to  be  paid  within  such 
county,  or  within  the  several  towns  or  villages  specially  affected  by 
it,  for  every  dog  over  four  months  old.  A  certified  copy  of  such 
resolution  shall  be  filed  in  the  offices  of  the  secretary  of  state  and 
(){  the  county  clerk  of  such  county,  and  also  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  town  or  village  affected  by  any  such  resolution  if  it 
relates  to  a  single  town  or  village;  and  such  resolution,  together 
with  sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  both  inclusive,  of  this  article,  shall  be  published  once 
in  each  week  for  six  successive  weeks  in  at  least  two  newspapers 
published  in  the  county  to  be  designated  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors, one  of  which  shall  be  a  newspaper  published  in  the  town 
or  village  specially  affected,  if  such  resolution  relates  to  a  single 
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town  or  village  and  there  be  a  newspaper  published  therein.  After 
the  date  specified  in  such  resolution,  which  shall  be  subsequent 
to  such  publication,  no  taxes  upon  dogs  shall  be  assessed  in  any 
town  or  village  in  such  county  affected  by  such  resolution,  and 
the  board  of  supervisors  may  at  any  subsequent  meeting  there"! 
prescribe  a  different  annual  registration  fee,  but  must  publish 
such  change  at  least  once  each  week  for  three  successive  weeks  in  at 
least  two  newspapers  to  be  designated  by  the  board  of  siipervisor?. 
but  such  registration  fee  must  be  uniform  in  any  one  year  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  county  to  which  such  sections  of  this  ar- 
ticle are  then  applicable.  The  board  of  supervisors  of  such  county 
.  may  thereafter,  by  resolution  adopted,  filed  and  published  in  like 
manner,  determine  that  the  provisions  of  such  sections  shall  not 
apply  to  such  county,  or  to  any  separate  town  or  village  therein 
to  which  such  provisions  have  been  made  to  apply  as  aforesaid, 
and  after  the  date  specified  in  such  resolution  the  provisions  of 
law  for  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes  on  dogs  shall  apply  to 
such  county  or  to  any  separate  town  or  village  affected  by  the 
resolution  last  above  mentioned,  as  if  the  resolution  applying  such 
sections  had  not  been  adopted. 

When  a  resolution  is  in  force  which  applies  such  sections  to  any 
town  and  to  any  village  therein,  separately,  it  shall  be  deemed  to 
mean  that  the  said  sections  apply,  in  respect  to  such  town,  to  that 
fK)rtion  thereof  only  which  is  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of 
such  village  and  to  the  dogs  owned  or  harbored  in  such  outside 
territory.  None  of  the  provisions  of  this  or  of  the  ensuing  sec- 
tions of  this  article  shall  apply  to  any  village  situate  in  two  or 
more  counties,  or  to  any  village  in  two  or  more  towns,  unless  a 
resolution  is  in  force  which  applies  such  sections  to  all  parts  of 
the  towns  in  which  such  villages  are  situate. 

§  129.  Pa3rment  of  fees;  issue  of  tags;  definition  of  dog.  Within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  specified  in  any  such  resolution  mak- 
ing sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  both  inclusive,  of  this  article  applicable  to  any  county 
or  to  some  specified  town  or  village,  every  person  resident  within 
a  town  or  village  to  which  such  resolution  applies,  owning  or 
harboring  a  dog  over  four  months  old  shall  pay  to  the  town  clerk 
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of  the  town  or  the  clerk  of  the  village  in  which  he  resides  the 
r^istration  fee  prescribed  by  such  resolution;  and  every  person 
who  shall  thereafter  acquire  or  harbor  such  a  dog  for  which  such 
registration  fee  has  not  been  paid  shall  pay  such  fee  within  ten 
days  after  acquiring  or  harboring  the  same.  A  fee  so  paid  shall 
entitle  such  dog  to  registration  until  the  thirty-first  day  of  De- 
cember following  such  payment;  and  thereafter  on  or  before  the 
tenth  day  of  January  in  each  year  a  like  fee  shall  be  paid  by  a 
person  owning  or  harboring  such  dog.  Upon  the  receipt  thereof, 
the  town  or  village  clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  enter  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose  the  name  of  such  owner  or  person, .a 
description  of  such  dog,  and  the  date  of  the  payment  of  the  regis- 
tration fee;  and  shall  furnish  for  the  use  of  such  dog  a  suitabte 
metallic  tag  stamped  with  the  year  of  issuance  and  with  a  number 
corresponding  with  the  registration  number  of  such  dog.  Such 
tag  shall  be  worn  by  such  dog  at  all  times  during  the  year  for 
which  the  r^istration  fee  shall  be  so  paid.  The  town  or  village 
clerk,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  furnish  a  duplicate  of  such  tag, 
whenever  the  same  shall  be  lost,  upon  payment  of  the  cost  thereof. 
The  expense  of  procuring  such  tags  shall  be  paid  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  town  or  village  charges,  respectively,  from  the 
moneys  received  from  the  registration  fees.  The  term  "  dog,"  as 
used  in  sections  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  both  inclusive,  of  this  article,  includes  bitch. 

§  130.  Duties  of  assessors.  The  assessors  of  each  town  in  such 
county  shall  annually,  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  their 
assessment-rolls  as  provided  by  law,  make  a  list  containing  the 
name  of  every  person  resident  within  their  town  liable  to  pay  a 
registration  fee  for  dogs  as  provided  by  section  one  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  of  this  article,  together  with  the  number  of  dogs 
owned  or  harbored  by  such  person,  and  forthwith  deliver  such  list 
signed  by  them  to  the  town  clerk. 

If  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  supervisors  is  separately  in  force 
in  any  village  providing  for  a  registration  of  dogs  therein,  then 
the  assessors  or  assessing  officers  of  such  village  shall  in  like  man- 
ner file  with  the  village  clerk  a  like  list  of  the  dogs  owned  or  har- 
bored by  the  residents  thereof. 
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§  131.  Duty  of  town  clerk.  The  clerk  of  each  town  or  village 
wherein  said  resolution  is  applicable,  in  such  county,  when  he 
shall  be  informed  by  such  list  or  otherwise  that  there  is  any  dog 
which  has  not  been  registered,  shall  forthwith  bring  an  action  as 
prescribed  in  the  next  section  against  the  owner  of  such  dog  or  the 
person  harboring  the  same,  or  he  shall  forthwith  give  written  notice 
to  any  constable  of  the  town,  or  if  in  a  village  then  to  any  police- 
man or  other  peace  officer  thereof,  requiring  him  to  take  such  dog 
into  his  posses^ion,  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion one  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  this  article. 

'  §  132.  Penalties;  actions  therefor.  Every  person  liable  to  pay  a 
registration  fee  for  a  dog  who  shall  fail  to  pay  the  same  as  herein 
provided,  or  who  shall  knowingly  permit  any  dog,  owned  or  har- 
bored by  him,  to  be  at  large  without  wearing  a  tag  issued  by  the 
town  or  village  clerk,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  to  be 
recovered  in  an  action  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
town  wherein  the  person  owning  or  harboring  such  dog  may  be,  in 
the  name  of  the  town  or  village  in  which  such  dog  is  required  to  be 
registered,  upon  the  complaint  of  the  town  or  village  clerk,  respec 
tively,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  the  justice  before  whom  a  judgment 
for  such  penalty  is  recovered  shall  direct,  in  the  execution  issue^^ 
upon  such  judgment,  that,  in  case  of  the  failure  to  collect  the  whole 
of  such  judgment  besides  costs,  the  dog  for  which  such  registration 
fee  has  not  been  so  paid,  or  which  has  been  so  permitted  to  be  at 
large,  shall  be  taken  into  the  possession  of  the  constable  receiving 
such  execution  and  forthwith  killed  by  shooting,  and  thereupon  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  constable  to  take  such  dog  into  his  posses- 
sion and  forthwith  kill  the  same.  A  judgment  so  recovered  shall 
not  constitute  a  bar  to  a  further  action  to  recover  such  penahy 
brought  subsequent  to  the  recovery  of  such  judgment  so  long  as 
such  violation  shall  continue,  nor  shall  the  recoverv  or  collection 
of  such  judgment  exempt  the  person  against  whom  the  same  u 
recovered  from  a  compliance  with  any  provision  of  sections  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  both 
inclusive,  of  this  article. 

§  133.  Seizure  of  dogs  not  ti^fged  or  registered.    Each  constable 
in  such  county  where  such  resolution  shall  be  made  applicable  to 
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the  whole  county  and  each  constable  in  the  town  or  policeman  or 
peace  officer  in  the  village  to  which  such  resolution  shall  be  made 
applicable,  where  such  resolution  shall  be  made  applicable  to  one 
or  more  towns  or  villages  only,  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  such 
thirty  days  from  the  date  specified  in  such  resolution,  seize  and 
keep  in  his  possession,  until  disposed  of  as  herein  provided,  every 
dog  running  at  large  in  his  county,  town  or  village,  respectively, 
and  not  wearing  such  tag,  and  every  dog  of  which  he  shall  be 
informed  by  the  clerk  of  his  town  or  village  by  written  notice.    He 
shall  forthwith  post  a  notice  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  office 
of  the  town  clerk,  or  clerk  of  the  village,  as  the  case  may  be,  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  dog  so  seized,  and  a  statement  of  the 
time  of  seizure  thereof,  and  that  the  said  dog  will  be  killed  at  the 
end  of  seventy-two  hours  from  the  time  of  posting  such  notice, 
stating  the  hour  of  such  posting,  unless  the  same  is  registered  and 
the  fee  for  seizing  the  same  as  herein  provided  is  paid  within  such 
time,  and  shall  also  serve  a  copy  of  the  notice  so  posted,  at  least 
forty-eight  hours  before  such  dog  shall  be  killed,  upon  the  owner 
or  person  harboring  such  dog,  provided  that  he  be  known  to  such 
constable,  policeman  or  peace  officer,  or  can  with  reasonable  dili- 
gence be  a^scertained  by  him  within  said  county,  personally  or  by 
leaving  the  same  at  his  last  known  place  of  residence  with  a  person 
of  suitable  age  and  discretion.     Such  officer  shall  at  the  end  of 
seventy-two  hours  from  the  time  of  posting  and  after  so  serving 
such  notice  kill  such  dog  by  shooting,  unless  the  same  shall,  before 
the  expiration  of  that  time,  be  registered  and  a  tag  procured  for  the 
same  as  provided  in  section  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  in 
addition  thereto,  the  sum  of  two  dollars  be  paid  to  such  officer  for 
his  fees,  in  which  case  such  dog  shall  be  released.     Every  officer 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  fee  of  one  dollar  for  each  dog  seized 
and  killed  by  him  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  of  section 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  this  article,  to  be  paid  as  other  town 
charges  are  paid  from  moneys  received  from  registration  fees. 
Town  boards  may  appoint  and  employ  one  or  more  persons  to  per- 
form the  services  which  constables  and  other  peace  officers  are 
authorized  to  perform  in  the  seizure,  detention  and  final  disposi- 
tion of  dogs  found  running  at  large  in  their  towns  and  not  wearing 
a  tag  as  *heren  provided,  and  may  provide  for  the  payment  of  the 

*  So  in  original. 
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persons  so  appointed  and  employed,  for  the  services  rendered  b^ 
thenL     (As  amended  by  chapter  629  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 

§  134.  Value  to  be  recovered.  The  value  of  any  dog  destrojei 
by  any  constable  except  as  herein  provided  may  be  recovered  bv  ih 
owner  of  such  dog  from  either  such  constable  or  the  town  therein 
such  dog  is  destroyed. 

§  135.  Biapoflition  of  registration  fees  and  penalties.  The  town 
clerk  shall  at  the  end  of  every  calendar  month  pay  to  the  supervise: 
all  fees  received  by  him  during  such  month  for  the  r^istratiou  "" 
dogs  and  bitches  under  this  article,  less  the  sum  of  twenty-five  ceni5 
for  each  dog  and  bitch  registered,  which  may  be  retained  by  him  a- 
his  fee  therefor.  Any  village  clerk  receiving  such  fees  or  the  fn*- 
ceeds  of  penalties  provided  for  by  this  chapter  shall  pay  over  the 
same  monthly,  less  such  registration  fees,  to  the  village  treasurer. 
and  the  latter  shall  retain  the  same  in  a  separate  fund  imtil  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year  of  such  village,  excepting  that  he  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  pay  therefrom  to  the  supervisor  of  the  town  in  wliiih 
such  village  is  located  any  portion  thereof  which  the  supervis-ir 
certifies  to  be  needed  for  satisfying  claims  for  the  killing  or  inj'ir- 
ing  of  sheep  in  such  town  after  the  other  moneys  in  the  hands  oi 
the  supervisor,  applicable  to  such  purposes,  have  been  exhausted. 
Any  part  of  such  fund  in  the  hands  of  a  village  clerk  and  treasunT 
not  so  paid  out  and  remaining  in  their  hands  at  the  close  of  such 
fiscal  year  shall  belong  to  the  village  and  may  be  applied  to  snoh 
village  purpose  as  the  trustees  thereof  may  direct.  A  justice  of 
the  peace  before  whom  a  penalty  is  recovered. as  provided  in  sec- 
tion one  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  this  article,  if  the  complain! 
was  made  by  a  town  clerk,  shall  forthwith  pay  one-half  therot. 
when  collocated,  to  the  supervisor,  and  one-half  to  the  town  clerk 
for  his  fees  in  making  the  complaint  in  the  action  in  which  siul 
penalty  is  recovered.  The  money  paid  to  the  supervisor  pursuant 
to  this  section  on  account  of  registration  fees  and  penalties,  c 
paid  to  him  by  any  village  clerk  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion,  shall,  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  be  applied  for  th' 
same  purposes  as  provided  by  law  with  respect  to  taxes  co! 
lected   upon   dogs.     If   the   complaint  in   any  action  for  sut.. 
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penalty  was  made  by  a  village  clerk,  then  the  whole  of  such 
penalty  shall  be  paid  to  such  clerk  to  be  thereafter  applied  as 
hereinabove  in  this  section  provided. 

§  136.  Actions  for  injury  or  destmction  of  nnreg^tered  dogs.  No 
person  shall  hereafter  maintain  an  action  for  an  injury  to  or  the 
destruction  of  any  dog,  unless  it  shall  affirmatively  appear  that 
such  dog  has  been  duly  registered  as  provided  by  section  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  of  this  article.  Nothing  in  sections  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  both  inclusive, 
shall  apply  to  an  incorporated  city  of  the  state. 
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AETICLE  19  OF  THE  TOWN  LAW; 

Chapter  63  of  the  Laws  of  1909  being  chapter  62  of  the  Conaolidaied  Laws 

as  amended  by  'the  Laws  of  1913. 

Fences 

Section  360.  Apportionment  of  division  fence. 

361.  When  lands  may  lie  open, 

362.  Division  fence  on  change  of  title. 

363.  Settlement  of  disputes. 

364.  Powers  of  fence  viewers. 

365.  Neglect  to  make  or  repair  division  fenea 

366.  Fence  destroyed  by  accident. 

367.  Damages  for  insufficient  fence. 

368.  Damages  for  omitting  to  build  fence. 

369.  Use  of  barbed  wire  for  division  fence. 

§  360.  Apportionment  of  dlYision  fence.  Each  owner  of  two 
adjoining  tracts  of  land,  except  when  they  otherwise  agree,  shall 
make  and  maintain  a  just  and  equitable  portion  of  the  divisioi 
fence  between  such  lands,  unless  both  of  said  adjoining  owiier> 
shall  agree  to  let  their  said  lands  lie  open,  along  the  divisi(»3 
line,  to  the  use  of*  all  animals  which  may  be  lawfully  upon  the 
lands  of  either.  When  the  adjoining  lands  shall  border  up'i 
any  of  the  navigable  lakes,  streams  or  rivers  of  the  state^  th* 
owners  of  the  lands  shall  make  and  maintain  the  division  feDi* 
between  them  down  to  the  line  of  low  water  mark,  in  such  lakess 
streams  or  rivers,  except  those  lands  which  overflow  annually  sj-^ 
as  to  be  so  submerged  with  water  that  no  permanent  fence  cau 
be  kept  thereon,  and  known  as  low  flat  lands ;  and  when  adjoining 
lands  shall  be  bounded  bv  a  line  between  the  banks  of  streams  o: 
water  not  navigable,  and  the  owners  or  occupants  thereof  canno: 
agree  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  division  fence  between  them 
shall  be  maintained,  the  fence  viewers  of  the  town  shall  direct 
upon  which  bank  of  the  stream,  and  where  the  division  fence  shall 
be  located,  and  the  portion  to  be  kept  and  maintained  by  cat'l 
adjoining  owner.  {^As  amended  by  chapter  86  of  the  Laws  <'* 
1911.) 
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§  361.  Lands  lying  open.  When  the  owners  of  adjoining  lands 
shall  choose  to  let  them  lie  open,  as  provided  in  section  three 
hundred  and  sixty,  neither  of  such  owners  shall  be  liable  to  the 
other  in  any  action  or  proceeding  for  any  damages  done  by  ani- 
mals lawfully  upon  the  former's  premises  going  upon  the  lands  so 
lying  open  or  upon  any  other  lands  of  the  owner  thereof  through 
such  lands  so  lying  open.  Either  owner  of  any  lands  so  lying 
open  and  adjoining,  may,  unless  the  agreement  is  for  a  specified 
period,  and  after  such  agreement  has  expired  may  then  have  the 
same  enclosed,  by  giving  written  notice  to  that  effect  to  the 
owners  or  occupants  of  the  adjoining  lands,  whereupon  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  both  parties  to  build  and  maintain  their  several 
proportions  of  a  division  fence.  {As  amended  by  chapter  86  of 
the  Laws  of  1911.) 

§  362.  Division  fence  on  change  of  title.  Whenever  a  subdivi- 
sion, or  new  apportionment  of  any  division  fence  shall  become 
necessary  by  reason  of  transfer  of  the  title  of  either  of  the  ad- 
joining owners,  to  the  whole,  or  any  portion  of  the  adjoining 
lands,  by  conveyance,  devise  or  descent,  such  subdivision  or  new 
apportionment  shall  thereupon  be  made  by  the  adjoining  ownfers 
affected  thereby;  and  either  adjoining  owner  shall  refund  to  the 
other  a  just  proportion  of  the  value  at  the  time  of  such  transfer 
of  title,  of  any  division  fence  that  shall  theretofore  have  been 
made  and  maintained  by  such  other  adjoining  owner,  or  the  person 
from  whom  he  derived  his  title,  or  he  shall  build  his  proportion 
of  such  division  fence.  The  value  of  any  fence,  and  the  proper^ 
tion  thereof  to  be  paid  by  any  person,  and  the  proportion  to  be 
built  by  him,  shall  be  determined  by  any  two  of  the  fence  viewers 
of  the  town,  in  case  of  disagreement 

§  363.  Settlement  of  disputes.  If  disputes  arise  between  the 
owners  of  adjoining  lands,  concerning  the  liability  of  either  party 
to  make  or  maintain  any  division  fence,  or  the  proportion  or  par^ 
ticular  part  of  the  fence  to  be  made  or  maintained  by  either  of 
them,  such  dispute  shall  be  settled  by  any  two  of  the  fence  viewers 
of  the  town,  one  of  whom  shall  be  chosen  by  each  party ;  and  if 
either  neglect,  after  eight  days'  notice  to  make  such  choice,  the 
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other  party  may  select  both.  The  fence  viewers,  in  all  matters 
heard  by  them,  shall  see  that  all  interested  parties  have  had 
reasonable  notice  thereof,  and  shall  examine  the  premises  and 
hear  the  allegations  of  the  parties.  If  they  can  not  agree,  they 
shall  select  another  fence  viewer  to  act  with  them,  and  the  decision 
of  any  two  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  contain  a  description 
of  the  fence,  and  the  proportion  to  be  maintained  by  each,  and 
shall  be  forthwith  filed  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk,  and  shall 
be  final  upon  the  parties  to  such  dispute,  and  all  parties  holding 
under  them. 

^  364.  Powers  of  fence  viewers.  Witnesses  may  be  examined 
by  the  fence  viewers  on  all  questions  submitted  to  them;  and 
either  of  such  fence  viewers  may  issue  subpoenas  for  witnesses, 
who  shall  receive  the  same  fees  as  witnesses  in  a  justice's  court. 
Each  fence  viewer  thus  employed  shall  be  entitled  to  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  diem.  The  party  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pay 
the  fence  viewers  or  either  of  them  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
the  same  with  costs. 

§  365.  Neglect  to  make  or  repair  division  fence.  If  any  person 
who  is  liable  to  contribute  to  the  erection  or  repair  of  a  division 
fence,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  and  maintain  his  proportion 
of  such  fence,  or  shall  permit  the  same  to  be  out  of  repair,  he 
shall  be  liable  to  pay  the  party  injured  all  such  damages  as  shall 
accrue  thereby,  to  be  ascertained  and  appraised  by  any  two  fence 
•  viewers  of  the  town,  and  to  be  recovered  with  costs.  The  appraise- 
ment shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  and  signed  by  the  fence  viewers 
making  it.  If  such  neglect  or  refusal  shall  be  continued  for  the 
period  of  one  month  after  request  in  writing  to  make  or  repair 
the  fence,  the  party  injured  may  make  or  repair  the  same,  at  tlic 
expense  of  the  party  so  neglecting  or  refusing,  to  be  recovered 
from  him  with  costs'. 

§  366.  Fence  destroyed  by  accident.  Whenever  a  division  fence 
shall  be  injured  or  destroyed  by  floods,  or  other  casualty,  the 
person  bound  to  make  and  repair  such  fence,  or  any  part  thereof, 
shall  make  or  repair  the  same,  or  his  just  proportion  thereof, 
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within  ten  days  after  he  shall  be  so  required  by  any  person  in- 
terested therein.  Such  requisition  shall  be  in  writing,  and  ^igned 
by  the  party  making  it.  If.  the  person  so  notified  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  make  or  repair  his  proportion  of  such  fence,  for  the 
space  of  ten  days  after  such  request,  the  party  injured  may  make 
or  repair  the  same  at  the  expense  of  the  party  so  refusing  or 
neglecting,  to  be  recovered  from  him  with  costs. 

§  367.  Damages  for  insufficient  fence.  Whenever  the  electors  of 
any  town  shall  have  made  any  rule  or  regulation,  prescribing 
what  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  division  fence  in  such  town,  any 
person  who  shall  thereafter  neglect  to  keep  a  fence  according  to 
such  rule  or  r^ulation  shall  be  precluded  from  recovering  com- 
pensation for  damages  done  by  any  beast  lawfully  kept  upon  the 
adjoining  lands  that  may  enter  therefrom  on  any  lands  of  such 
person,  not  fenced  in  conformity  to  the  said  rule  or  regulation, 
through  any  such  defective  fence.  When  the  sufficiency  of  a 
fence  shall  come  in  question  in  any  action,  it  shall  be  presumed  to 
have  been  sufficient  until  the  contrary  be  established. 

§  368.  Damages  for  omitting  to  build  fence.  If  any  person  liable 
to  contribute  to  the  erection  or  repair  of  a  division  fence  shall 
neglect  or  refuse  to  make  and  maintain  his  proportion  of  such 
fence,  or  shall  permit  the  same  to  be  out  of  repair,  he  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  have  and  maintain  any  action  for  damages  incurred  by 
beasts  coming  thereon  from  adjoining  lands  where  such  beasts  are 
lawfully  kept,  by  reason  of  such  defective  fence,  but  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  to  the  party  injured  all  damages  that  shall  accrue 
to  his  lands,  and  the  crops,  fruit  trees  and  shrubbery  thereon,  and 
fixtures  connected  with  the  land,  to  be  ascertained  and  appraised 
by  any  two  fence  viewers  of  the  town,  and  to  be  recovered,  with 
costs ;  which  appraisement  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  signed 
by  the  fence  viewers  making  the  same,  but  shall  be  only  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  amount  of  such  damages. 

§  369.  XTse  of  barbed  or  other  wire  for  division  fence.  Barbed  or 
other  wire  may  be  used  in  the  construction  of  any  division  fence, 
provided,  however,  that  the  person  or  corporation  desiring  to  use 
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Buch  material  shrill  first  obtain  from  the  owner  of  the  adjoining 
property  his  written  consent  that  it  may  be  so  used.  If  the  owner 
of  the  adjoining  property  refuses  to  consent  to  tiie  building  of  such 
a  fence,  it  may  nevertheless  be  built  in  the  following  manner :  Tht^ 
fence  shall  be  of  at  least  four  strands  of  wire  with  a  sufficient  bar 
of  wood  at  the  top ;  -and  the  size  of  such  top  bars  and  of  the  post^ 
and  supports  of  such  fence,  and  their  distances  apart,  shall  be 
6uch  as  the  fence  viewers  of  the  town  may  prescribe,  and  with 
the  posts  no  further  apart  than  fourteen  feet;  and  such  fence 
shall  be  otherwise  substantially  built  and  a  reasonably  sufficient 
inclosure  for  holding  the  particular  kind  or  class  of  cattle  or 
animals  usually  pastured  on  either  side  of  the  fence.  Nothing 
contained  in  section  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  electors  of  any  town  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  wire  fences,  for  division  fences,  if  such  fences  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section.  Whenever  such  fence  shall 
become  so  out  of  repair  as  to  be  unsafe,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
owner  or  owners  to  immediately  repair  the  same.  But  any  person 
building  such  a  fence  without  the  written  consent  of  the  owner 
of  the  adjoining  property  shall  be  liable  to  all  damages  that  mav 
be  occasioned  by  reason  of  such  fence.  But  this  section  shall  not 
be  so  construed  as  to  permit  railroad  corporations  to  use  barbed 
wire  in  the  construction  of  fences  along  their  lines  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  section  fifty-two  of  the  railroad  law.  (As 
amended  by  chapter  86  of  the  Laws  of  1911.) 
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ABUCLE  20  OF  THE  TOWN  lAW: 

Strays 

Section  380.  Lien  npon  strays. 

381.  Notice  of  lien  to  town  clwL 

382.  Impounding  strays. 

383.  Notice  of  strays  to  owner. 

384.  Charges  for  notice  of  strays. 

385.  Fees  of  fence  viewers  as  to  strays. 

386.  Foreclosure  of  lien  upon  strays. 

387.  Notice  of  sale  of  strays  by  fence  viewers, 

388.  Proceeds  of  sale  of  strays. 

389.  Notice  to  owner  of  strays  of  fence  viewers'  meeting. 

390.  Duties  of  fence  viewers  as  to  strays. 

391.  Foreclosure  of  lien  upon  strays  by  action. 

392.  Duty  of  pound-master  as  to  strays;  fees. 

393.  Surplus  money  upon  sale  of  strays. 

394.  Damages  from  other  personal  property. 

395.  Penalty  for  conversion  of  floating  limiber. 

396.  Application  of  article. 

§  380.  lien  upon  strays.  Whenever  any  person  shall  have  any 
strayed  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  or  other  beasts  upon  his  in- 
closed land,  or  shall  find  any  such  beast  on  land  owned  or  occu- 
pied by  him  doing  damage,  and  such  beast  f>hall  not  have  come 
upon  such  lands  from  adjoining  lands,  where  they  are  lawfully 
kept,  by  reason  of  his  refusal  or  neglect  to  make  or  maintain  a 
division  fence  required  of  him  by  law,  such  person  may  have  a 
lien  upon  such  beasts  for  the  damage  sustained  by  reason  of  their 
so  coming  upon  his  lands  and  doing  damage,  for  his  reasonable 
charges  for  keeping  them,  and  all  fees  and  costs  made  thereon, 
and  he  may  keep  such  beasts  until  such  damages,  charges,  fees 
and  costs  are  paid,  or  such  lien  is  foreclosed,  upon  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  this  article  relating  thereto. 
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§  381.  Notice  of  lien  to  town  clerk.  If  such  beasts  are  not  re 
deemed  within  five  days  after  coming  upon  such  lands,  the  per- 
son entitled  to  such  lien  shall  deliver  to  the  town  clerk  of  tiit 
town,  within  which  such  lands  or  some  part  thereof  shall  be,  u 
written  notice  subscribed  by  him,  containing  his  residence,  and  a 
description  of  the  beasts  so  strayed  or  coming  upon  his  land^.  &' 
near  as  may  be,  and  that  he  claims  a  lien  on  such  beasts  for  &uc! 
damages,  charges,  fees  and  costs.  The  town  clerk  shall  record  th* 
notice  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose,  for  which  b 
shall  receive  ten  cents  for  each  beast,  to  be  paid  by  the  person  «ir 
livering  the  notice.  Such  book  shall  always  be  kept  open  for  in 
spection,  and  no  fees  shall  be  taken  by  the  clerk  therefor. 

§  382.  Impounding  strays.  Within  six  days  after  such  bea?:^ 
shall  have  come  upon  such  lands,  such  owner  or  occupant  maj 
cause  them  to  be  put  in  the  nearest  pound  in  the  same  to\vn,  it 
there  be  one,  there  to  remain  until  they  are  redeemed,  sold  or  re 
claimed  according  to  law.  If  there  be  no  such  pound,  or  he  elet-: 
to  keep  such  beasts,  he  shall  cause  them  to  be  properly  fed  an^i 
cared  for  until  they  are  redeemed,  sold  or  reclaimed  according 
to  law. 

§  383.  Notice  of  strays  to  owner.  Within  thirty  days  after  anv 
such  beasts  may  have  come  or  been  found  upon  any  lands,  tbt 
owner  or  occupant  of  the  lands  shall  serve  a  written  notice,  ei'ht: 
personally  or  by  mail,  upon  the  owner  of  the  beasts,  if  known, 
that  they  are  upon  his  lands,  or  in  pound,  as  the  case  may  be,  an* 
are  held  by  him  as  strays  or  beasts  doing  damage,  as  the  case  mav 
be ;  and  if  such  owner  is  not  known,  he  shall  publish  such  notice- 
within  such  time,  in  the  nearest  newspaper  of  the  county  for  a* 
least  two  successive  weeks. 

§  384.  Charges  for  notice  of  strays.    The  person  delivering  tk 

notice  to  the  town  clerk  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  therefor,  i 
addition  to  the  fees  paid  the  town  clerk,  fifteen  cents  each  for  a' 
horses,  mules,  cattle  and  swine,  and  five  cents  for  each  other  bias- 
described  in  the  notice.     If  the  charges,  damages,  costs  and  ft>^ 
are  not  agreed  upon  between  the  person  delivering  the  notice  an  * 
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the  owner  of  the  beasts,  they  shall  be  determined  by  two  fence 
viewers  of  the  town,  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected  by  the  person 
claiming  the  lien,  the  other  by  the  fence  viewer  so  selected.  If 
such  fence  viewers  can  not  agree,  they  shall  select  another  to  act 
with  them,  and  the  decision  of  any  two  of  them  shall  be  final. 

§  385.  Fees  of  fence  viewers  as  to  strays.  Each  fence  viewer  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  ten  cents  for  every  mile  he  shall  be  obliged 
to  travel  from  his  residence  to  the  place  where  the  beasts  are  kept, 
and  seventy-five  cents  for  a  certificate  of  the  charges  as  ascer- 
tained by  them. 

§  386.  Foreclosnre  of  lien  upon  strays.  If  the  owner  of  snch 
beasts  shall  not  redeem  the  same  within  three  months  after  deliv- 
ery of  the  notice  to  the  town  clerk,  the  person  delivering  the 
notice  may  foreclose  his  lien  by  action,  or  by  a  sale  of  the  beasts, 
as  herein  provided.  When  a  person  claiming  a  lien,  as  herein 
provided,  shall  fail  to  establish  the  same,  he  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  receive  anything  for  damages,  .charges,  fees  or  costs,  but  shall 
be  liable  to  pay  all  fees,  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  reason  of 
his  keeping  such  beasts  and  the  proceedings  thereon. 

§  387.  Notice  of  sale  of  strays  by  fence  viewers.  After  such  three 
months,  a  fence  viewer  of  the  town,  on  application  of  the  person 
delivering  the  notice,  shall  give  at  least  ten  days'  previous  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  the  sale  of  such  beasts,  by  advertisement 
posted  up  in  at  least  five  public  places  in  the  town  where  such 
beasts  may  have  been  kept,  one  of  which  shall  be  at  or  near  the 
outside  door  of  the  town  clerk's  office.  At  the  time  and  place 
mentioned,  such  fence  viewers  shall  sell  such  beasts  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  unless  redeemed  by  the  owner. 

§  388.  Proceeds  of  sale  of  strays.  Out  of  the  proceeds  from 
such  sale,  the  fence  viewer  shall  retain  and  pay  the  sums  charged 
for  such  notices,  fees  and  costs,  together  with  the  sums  specified 
in  the  certificate  for  keeping  the  beasts,  and  damages  done  by 
them ;  and  the  like  charges  for  the  sale  as  are  allowed  on  sales 
under  executions  issued  out  of  justices'  courts,  and  he  shall  pay 
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the  residue  to  the  owner  of  the  beasts,  if  he  shall  appear  and  de- 
mand the  same. 

§  389.  Notice  to  owner  of  strays  of  fence  viewers'  meeting. 
When  the  owner  of  such  beasts  is  known  and  resides  in  the  same 
town  where  such  beasts  are  kept,  five  days'  notice  of  the  time  and 
place  of  the  meetings  of  the  fence  viewers  to  determine  the  dam- 
ages done  by  such  beasts,  and  the  charges  for  keeping  them,  shall 
be  personally  served  on  him ;  if  he  resides  elsewhere,  and  his  post- 
office  address  is  known,  such  notice  shall  be  served  by  mail  or 
personally. 

§  390.  Duties  of  fence  viewers  as  to  strays.  The  fence  viewers 
shall  view  the  premises  where  damages  are  claimed  to  have  been 
(lone,  and  they  may  issue  supoenas,  examine  witnesses  and  take 
any  competent  evidence  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  necessary 
to  enable  them  1o  determine  the  matter  submitted  to  them,  and 
shall  determine  any  dispute  that  may  arise  touching  the  suffi- 
ciency of  any  division  fence  around  the  premises  where  such  dam- 
age was  done,  and  from  where  and  how  the  beasts  came  upon  the 
lands  of  the  person  claiming  such  damages  and  charges ;  if  they 
determine  that  for  any  cause  the  claimant's  lien  is  not  enforce- 
able, they  shall  so  certify,  and  the  owTier  of  the  beasts  shall  there- 
upon be  entitled  to  them  without  paying  any  charges  thereon. 

§  391.  Foreclosure  of  lien  upon  strays  by  action.  When  such 
lien  is  foreclosed  by  action,  all  questions  relating  to  damages, 
charges,  sufficiency  of  fence,  and  from  where  and  how  such  beasts 
came  upon  the  lands  of  the  person  claiming  such  damages  and 
charges,  shall  be  proven  upon  the  trial  of  such  action,  and  no 
certificate  of  fence  viewers  upon  such  questions  shall  theD  be 
necessary. 

g  392.  Duty  of  pound-master  as  to  strays;  fees.  Every  pound- 
master  shall  receive  and  keep  all  beasts  delivered  to  him  as  herein 
provided,  until  they  shall  be  redeemed,  sold  or  reclaimed,  for 
which  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reasonable  compensation,  not  ex- 
ceeding fifty  cents  per  day  for  a  horse  or  mule,  twenty-five  cents 
per  day  for  each  head  of  cattle,  and  fifteen  cents  per  day  for  all 
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other  beasts,  to  be  determined  by  the  fence  viewer  making  the 
sale,  or  the  court  before  whom  the  action  is  tried,  besides  his  fees 
for  taking  and  discharging  the  beasts,  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of 
the  beasts,  if  the  lien  is  established,  otherwise  by  the  person  claim- 
ing a  lien  thereon* 

§  393.  Surplus  money  upon  sale  of  strays.  If  the  owner  of  the 
beasts  shall  not  appear  and  demand  the  residue  of  such  moneys 
within  one  year  after  the  sale,  he  shall  be  thereafter  precluded 
from  recovering  any  part  thereof,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  by 
the  officer  making  the  sale  to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  town, 
or,  in  cities,  to  the  officers  having  their  powers,  for  the  use  of  the 
poor  thereof,  and  their  receipt  shall  be  a  legal  discharge  to  the 
keeper  of  such  beasts  and  the  officer  selling  the  same.  If  the  offi- 
cer who  shall  have  sold  such  beasts  shall  not,  within  thirty  days 
after  the  expiration  of  the  year,  pay  such  moneys  to  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  the  town,  or,  in  cities,  officers  having  their  powers, 
he  shall  forfeit  to  the  town  or  city  double  the  sum  so  remaining  in 
his  hands,  together  with  the  amount  of  such  moneys. 

§  394.  Damages  from  other  personal  property.  When  any  person 
shall  be  authorized  to  distrain  inanimate  goods  or  chattels  doing 
damage,  or  whenever  any  logs,  timbers,  boards  or  plank,  in  rafts 
or  otherwise,  or  other  personal  property  shall  have  drifted  upon 
his  lands,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  remedies,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed therein  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  powers  as 
herein  provided  with  respect  to  beasts  found  doing  damage,  so  far 
as  such  provisions  are  applicable.  He  may  at  any  time  deliver 
his  notice  of  lien  to  the  town  clerk,  describing  the  property,  and 
he  shall  keep  the  same  in  some  convenient  place,  without  removal 
to  a  pound,  until  the  property  is  sold  or  reclaimed.  The  same 
officer  shall  conduct  proceedings  therein  as  in  proceedings  where 
beasts  are  found  doing  damage,  and  all  proceeds  of  sale  shall  be 
in  like  manner,  paid  over  and  applied,  subject  to  the  same  penal- 
ties and  liabilities,  and  with  the  same  force  and  effect. 

§  395.  Penalty  for  conversion  of  floating  lumber.  Whoever  shall 
convert  to  his  own  use,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof. 
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any  logs,  timber,  boards  or  plank,  floating  in  any  of  the  waters  of 
this  state,  or  lying  on  the  banks 'or  shores  of  any  such  waters,  or  on 
any  island  where  the  same  may  have  drifted,  shall,  for  every 
offense,  forfeit  to  the  owner  of  such  logs,  or  other  lumber,  three 
times  the  value  thereof.  iNTothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  extend  to  that  kind  of  lumber  called  drift-wood. 

• 

§  396.  Application  of  article.  The  villages  and  cities  of  this 
state  shall  be  coiisidered  towns  for  the  purposes  of  this  article; 
and  the  trustees  of  the  village  and  the  aldermen  of  the  city  shall 
be  fence  viewers  therein  for  the  purposes  of  this  article. 
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AETICLE  21  OF  THE  TOWN  LAW: 

Pounds 

Section  410.  Erection  and  discontinuance  of  pounds. 

411.  Election  of  pound-masters. 

412.  Pound-ma-ster's  fees. 

§  410.  Erection  and  discontinuance  of  pounds.  Whenever  the 
electors  of  any  town  shall  determine,  at  a  biennial  town  meeting, 
to  erect  one  or  more  pounds  therein,  and  whenever  a  pound  shall 
now  be  erected  in  any  town,  the  same  shall  be  kept  under  the  care 
and  direction  of  a  pound-master,  to  be  elected  or  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  The  electors  of  any  town  may,  at  a  biennial  town  meet- 
ing, discontinue  any  pounds  therein. 

§  411.  Election  of  pound-masters.  Pound-masters  may  be 
elected  either  (1)  by  ballot;  (2)  by  ayes  and  noes,  or  (3)  by  the 
rising  or  dividing  of  the  electors,  as  the  electors  may  determine. 

§  412.  Pound-master's  fees.  The  pound-masters  shall  be  al- 
lowed the  following  fees  for  their  services,  to  wit:  For  taking 
into  the  pound  and  discharging  therefrom  every  horse,  mule  and 
head  of  cattle,  fifteen  cents ;  for  every  other  beast,  ten  cents* 
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CHAPTER  731,  LAWS  OF  1913. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  compilation  of  certain  data  by  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  relative  to  state  lands,  and  making 
an  appropriation  therefor. 

Section  1.  The  commissioner  of  agriculture  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  make  an  examination,  appraisal  and  report 
of  all  farm  lands  outside  of  the  forest  preserve  heretofore  acquired 
by  the  state  by  tax  sales  and  the  foreclosure  of  mortgages  by  the 
state  loan  commissioners.  Such  examination,  appraisal  and  re- 
port shall  be  completed  in  detail  and  filed  in  the  ofiice  of  the  com- 
missioner before  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  fourteen. 
The  report  shall  show  the  location  of  each  tract  or  parcel  of  land, 
its  description  with  common  certainty,  a  description  of  the  build- 
ings and  fences  thereon  and  their  condition,  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  timber  thereon,  the  commissioner's  opinion  as  to  the  adaptabil- 
ity thereof  to  specified  crops  and  his  estimate  of  its  actual  market 
value.  Such  report  shall  also  state  which  tracts,  if  any,  should, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner,  be  held  by  the  state  and  re- 
forested, and  which  of  them  are  available  and  suitable  for  experi- 
mental use  by  agricultural  colleges  and  schools  or  available  for 
use  by  any  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  state,  and  which  of 
them  should  be  sold.  The  commissioner  may  employ  agents  and 
appraisers  in  the  prosecution  of  such  work  and  incur  necessarj' 
expenses,  within  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  made  by  this  act. 

§  2.  The  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000),  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  section  one  of  this  act,  to  be  paid  by  the  state 
treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroller  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture. 
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SECnOHS  2  AHD  70  OF  THE  LABOB  LAW. 

Chapter  36  of  the  Laws  of  1909  being  chapter  31  of  the  Consolidated  Laws 

as  amended  by  the  Laws  of  1913. 

§  2»  Dcflnitions.  Employee.  The  term  **  employee,"  when  used 
ia  this  chapter,  means  a  mechanic,  workingman  or  laborer  who 
works  for  another  for  hire. 

Employer.  The  term  "  employer,"  when  used  in  this  chapter, 
means  the  person  employing  any  such  mechanic,  workingman  or 
laborer,  whether  the  owner,  proprietor,  agent,  superintendent,  fore- 
luan  or  other  subordinate. 

Factory ;  work  for  a  factory.  The  term  ''  factory,"  when  used 
in  this  chapter,  shall  be  construed  to  include  any  mill,  workshop,  or 
other  manufacturing  or  business  establishment  and  all  buildings, 
sheds,  structures  or  other  places  used  for  or  in  connection  there- 
with, where  one  or  more  persons  are  employed  at  labor,  except 
dry  dock  plants  engaged  in  making  repairs  to  ships,  and  except 
power  houses,  generating  plants,  barns,  storage  houses,  sheds 
and  other  structures  owned  or  operated  by  a  public  service  cor- 
poration, other  than  construction  or  repair  shops,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  public  service  commission  under  the  public 
service  commissions  law\  Work  shall  be  deemed  to  be  done  for 
a  factory  within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter  whenever  it  is  done 
at  any  place,  upon  the  work  of  a  factory  or  upon  any  of  the 
materials  entering  into  the  product  of  the  factory,  whether  under 
contract  or  arrangement  with .  any  person  in  charge  of  or  con- 
nected with  such  factory  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  one  or  more  contractors  or  other  third  persons. 

Factory  building.  The  term  "  factory  building,"  when  used  in 
this  chapter,  means  any  building,  shed  or  structure  which,  or  any 
part  of  which,  is  occupied  by  or  used  for  a  factory.    . 


§  70.  Employment  of  minors.  No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in  con- 
nection with  any  factory  in  this  state,  or  for  any  factory  at  any 
place  in  this  state.    No  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
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teen  years  shall  be  so  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work 
unless  an  employment  certificate,  issued  as  provided  in  this  article, 
shall  have  been  theretofore  filed  in  the  office  of  the  employer  at  the 
place  of  employment  of  such  child.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall 
prevent  a  person  engaged  in  farming  from  permitting  his  children 
to  do  farm  work  for  him  upon  his  farm.  Boys  over  the  age  of 
twelve  may  be  employed  in  gathering  produce,  for  not  more  than 
six  hours  in  any  one  day,  subject  to  the  requirements  of  chapter 
twenty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  entitled  ^'An 
act  relating  to  education,  constituting  chapter  sixteen  of  the  con- 
solidated laws,"  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof.  {As  amended  by 
chapter  629  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 
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SECnONS  5-a,  7,  9,  16,  IS-a,  IM,  17,  17-a,  17-b,  17-o,  18,  18-a,  283, 

SS4,  256,  391  AND  392  OF  THE  GENEKAL  BUSL 

HESS  LAW  BELAHITG  TO  WEIGHTS 

AHS    XEASITBES: 

Chapter  25  of  the  Laws  of  1909  being  chapter  20  of  the  Consolidated  Laws 

as  amended  by  the  Laws  of  1913. 

§  5-a.  Bottles  or  jars  for  milk  and  cream.  Bottles  used  for  the 
sale  of  milk  and  cream  shall  be  of  the  capacity  of  half  gallon,  three 
pints,  one  quart,  one  pint,  half  pint  and  one  gill,  filled  full  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cap  ring  or  stopple.  The  following  variations  on 
individual  bottles  or  jars  may  be  allowed:  six  drams  above  and 
six  drams  below  on  the  half  gallon ;  five  drams  above  and  five  drams 
below  on  the  three  pint ;  four  drams  above  and  four  drams  below 
on  the  quart;  three  drams  above  and  three  drams  below  on  the 
pint ;  two  drams  above  and  two  drams  below  on  the  half  pint,  and 
two  drams  above  and  two  drams  below  on  the  gill.  Bottles  or  jars 
used  for  the  sale  of  milk  shall  have  clearly  blown,  or  otherwise  per- 
manently marked,  in  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  bottle  the  name, 
initials  or  trademark  of  the  manufacturer  and  a  designating  num- 
ber, which  designating  number  shall  be  different  for  each  manufac- 
turer and  may  be  used  in  identifying  the  bottles.  The  designating 
number  shall  be  furnished  by  the  state  superintendent  of  weights 
and  measures  upon  application  by  the  manufacturer,  and  a  record 
of  the  designating  numbers  and  to  whom  furnished  shall  be  kept 
in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  weights  and  measures. 

§  7.  Measure  for  bran.  The  standard  measure  of  capacity  for 
bran  and  shorts  shall  be  forty  quarts  to  the  bushel.  The  measure 
used  for  measuring  such  commodities  shall  be  round,  with  a  plain 
or  even  bottom,  and  it  shall  be  thirteen  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter  in  the  clear  at  the  top,  and  fifteen  inches  and  one-half  in 
diameter  in  the  clear  at  the  bottom,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  con- 
tain such  number  of  quarts,  when  stricken  with  a  round,  straight 
stick  or  roller  of  uniform  diameter. 

§  16.  Method  of  sale  of  certain  commodities.  All  meat,  meat 
products  and  butter,  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  weight 
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All  other  commodities  not  in  containers  shall  be  sold  or  oflFered  for 
sale  by  standard  weight,  standard  measure  or  numerical  count, 
and  such  weight,  measure  or  count  shall  be  marked  on  a  label  or 
a  tag  attached  thereto ;  provided,  however,  that  v^etables  may  be 
sold  by  the  head  or  bunch.  (As  added  by  chapter  81  of  the  Latrs 
of  1912.) 

§   16-a.   Certain  sizes  of  containers  when  used  for  vegetables, 
produce  and  fruit  prescribed.     Jso  person  shall  manufacture,  sell, 
offer  or  expose  for  sale  containers  for  v^etables,  produce  or  fruit 
that  are  not  of  the  capacity  of  one  barrel,  half-barrel,  one  bushel, 
or  multiples  of  the  barrel  or  sub-multiples  of  the  bushel  divisible  by 
two;  provided,  however,  that  fruits,  vegetables  and  produce  may 
be  sold  in  other  sized  containers  if  the  net  capacity  in  terms  of 
standard    dry    measure    is    plainly    and    conspicuously    marked, 
branded  or  otherwise  indicated  in  the  English  language  on  the  out- 
side or  top  thereof,  or  is  marked  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  seventeen.    A  barrel  within  the  meaning  of  this  and  the 
ensuing  sections  of  this  article  shall  represent  a  quantity  equal  to 
seventy  hundred  and  fifty-six  cubic  inches  or  conform  to  the  follow- 
ing dimensions :    Head  diameter,  seventeen  and  one-eighth  inches ; 
length  of  stave,  twenty-eight  and  one-half  inches;  bilge  not  less 
than  sixty-four  inches  outside  measurement;   distance  between 
heads  not  less  than  twentv-six  inches:   and  to  be  known  as  a 
standard  barrel.    A  reasonable  variation  of  the  capacity  specified 
shall  be  allowed.     (As  added  by  chapter  81  of  the  Laws  of  1912.) 

§  16-b.  Standard  grape  basket.  The  standard  four-pound  grape 
basket  shall  be  of  the  following  dimensions : 

The  bottom  shall  be  three  and  five-eighths  inches  in  width  and 
nine  and  five-  eighths  inches  in  length ;  the  height  shall  be  four  and 
one-quarter  inches;  the  outside  of  the  top  shall  be  five  inches  in 
width  and  eleven  inches  in  length,  requiring  a  cover  of  five  inches 
by  eleven  inches.  The  standard  eight-pound  grape  basket  shall 
be  of  the  following  dimensions:  The  bottom  shall  be  four  and 
three-fourths  inches  in  width  and  twelve  and  one-fourth  inches  in 
length ;  the  height  shall  be  five  and  one-eighth  inches ;  the  outside 
of  the  top  shall  be  six  and  one-half  inches  in  width  and  fourteen 
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and  one-half  inches  in  length,  requiring  a  cover  of  six'  and  one- 
half  by  fourteen  and  one-half  inches.  The  standard  twenty-pound 
basket  shall  be  of  the  following  dimensions :  The  bottom  shall  be 
seven  and  one^ighth  inches  in  width  and  fifteen  inches  in  length ; 
the  height  shall  be  six  and  three-fourths  inches;  the  outside  of  the 
top  shall  be  nine  and  one-half  inches  in  width  and  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  requiring  a  cover  of  nine  and  one-half  inches  by  eighteen 
inches.  Any  container  complying  with  such  dimensions  and 
capacity  need  not  be  marked,  tagged  or  otherwise  branded,  to  indi- 
cate the  net  quantity  of  the  contents,  or  to  specify  the  same  in 
terms  of  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count  No  person  shall 
manufacture,  sell,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  containers  for  grapes  or 
other  fruit,  in  this  state,  as  the  standard  four-poimd  grape  basket 
or  the  standard  eight-pound  grape  basket,  which  are  of  less  dimen- 
sions than  those  specified  in  this  section,  unless  the  net  quantity  of 
the  contents  of  each  container  or  a  statement  that  the  specified 
weight  includes  the  container,  the  weight  of  which  shall  be  marked, 
shall  be  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked,  branded  or  otherwise 
indicated  on  the  side  of  such  container,  in  terms  of  weight,  measure 
or  numerical  count.  (As  amended  by  chapter  426  of  the  Laws  of 
1913.) 

§  17.  Net  contents  of  containers  to  be  indicated  on  the  outside 
thereof.  When  commodities  are  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  con- 
tainers of  other  sizes  than  those  specified  in  section  sixteen-a  or 
whose  sizes  are  not  otherwise  provided  by  statute,  the  net  quantity 
of  the  contents  of  each  container,  or  a  statement  that  the  specified 
weight  includes  the  container,  the  weight  of  which  shall  be  marked, 
shall  be  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked,  branded  or  otherwise 
indicated  on  the  outside  or  top  thereof  or  on  a  label  or  a  tag 
attached  thereto  in  terms  of  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count ; 
provided,  however,  that  reasonable  variations  shall  be  permitted* 
{As  added  by  chapter  81  of  the  Laws  of  1912.) 

§  17-a.  When  sections  sixteen,  sixteen-a  and  seventeen  shall  not 
apply.  Sections  sixteen,  sixteen-a  and  seventeen  shall  not  apply 
to  containers  or  commodities  in  containers  with  ornamentations  or 
decorations  exclusively  for  gifts  or  social  favors,  or  to  commodities 
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dispenseil  for  consumption  on  the  premises,  or  to  commodities  or 
containers  put  in  receptacles  used  merely  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing or  delivering  of  commodities  or  containers  complying  with 
the  provisions  of  such  sections,  or  when  the  numerical  count  of  the 
individual  units  is  six  or  less,  or  in  the  case  of  liquids  when  the 
contents  is  two  fluid  ounces  or  less,  or  when  the  weight  of  the 
contents  is  three  avoirdupois  ounces  or  less,  or  to  commodities 
packed,  put  up  or  filled  prior  to  eight  months  after  this  section 
takes  effect,  or  to  barrels,  half  barrels,  quarter  barrels,  casks,  k^ 
and  packages  used  for  the  purpose  of  containing  maltous  beverages  ; 
or  to  bottles  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  bottling  of  spirituous, 
maltous,  vinous,  or  carbonated  beverages  until  two  years  after  this 
section  takes  effect.  {As  amended  by  chapter  514  of  the  Laws  of 
1913.) 

§  17-b.  Guaranty  furnished  by  wholesaler,  jobber  or  manufactnrer. 
!No  person  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  provisions  of  this  article, 
following  section  fifteen  thereof,  when  he  can  show  a  guaranty 
signed  by  a  wholesaler,  jobber  or  manufacturer,  residing  in  the 
state  of  New  York  from  whom  he  purchased  the  commodity  in 
containers  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not  incorrectly  marked 
within  the  meaning  of  such  sections  of  this  article.  The  person 
making  the  sale  and  guaranty  shall  then  be  amenable  to  the  prose- 
cution, fines,  and  other  penalties  which  would  in  due  course  attach 
to  the  dealer  under  the  provisions  of  such  sections.  The  name 
appearing  on  the  container  and  the  marking  as  provided  by 
section  seventeen  shall  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  guaranty.  {As 
added  by  chapter  SI  of  the  Laws  of  1912.) 

§  17-c.  Definition  of  terms  "  container  "  and  *'  person.''  '^A  con- 
tainer" as  used  in  this  article,  following  section  fifteen  thereof, 
shall  include  any  carton,  box,  crate,  barrel,  half-barrel,  hamper, 
keg,  drum,  jug,  jar,  crock,  bottle,  bag,  basket,  pail,  can,  wrapper, 
parcel  or  package.  "A  person  "  as  used  in  such  sections  shall  be 
considered  to  import  both  the  singular  and  the  plural  and  shall 
include  corporations,  companies,  societies  and  associations,  and 
whether  acting  through  an  agent  or  servant  (As  added  iy 
chapter  81  of  the  Laws  of  1912.) 
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§   18.  Examination  and  prosecntion.     The  examination  of  the 
weight,  measure  or  nmnerical  count  of  the  contents  of  containers 
as  provided  by  section  seventeen  shall  be  made  by  the  state  super- 
intendent of  weights  and  measures  or  under  his  supervision  or 
direction  by  any  of  the  weights  and  measures  officials  of  the  state; 
except  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  such  examination  shall  be 
made  by  the  commissioner  of  the  mayor's  bureau  of  weights  and 
measures  of  the  city  of  New  York.    When  after  such  examination 
there  is  cause  to  believe  that  a  provision  of  section  seventeen  has 
been  intentionally  violated  the  state  superintendent  of  weights  and 
measures  shall,  after  notifying  in  writing  the  person  so  accused 
of  such  accusation,  certify  the  results  to  the  attorney-general  with 
a  copy  of  the  results  of  the  examination  duly  authenticated  under 
oath  by  the  official  making  examination.     The  attorney-general 
shall  cause  appropriate  proceedings  in  the  name  of  the  people  of 
the  state  of  New  York  to  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  in  the 
proper  courts  of  the  state  without  delay  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  penalties  therefor;  except  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  the 
commissioner  of  the  mayor's  bureau  of  weights  and  measures  shall 
in  cases  where  he  acts,  after  notifying  in  writing  the  person  so 
accused  of  such  accusation   certify  the  result  to  the  attorney- 
general,  with  a  copy  of  the  result  of  the  examination  duly  au- 
thenticated under  oath  by  the  official  Inaking  such  accusation. 
Such  attorney-general  shall  cause  appropriate  proceedings  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York  to  be  conunenced 
and  prosecuted  in  the  courts  of  the  state  of  New  York  without 
delay  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  therefor.     The  state 
superintendent  of  weights  and  measures  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  chief  or  principal  weights  and  measures  officials  of  the  cities  of 
the  first  class  shall  establish  uniform  tolerances  or  amounts  of 
reasonable  variation  and  shall  make  uniform  rules  and  regulations 
for   carrying  out  the   provisions   of  sections   sixteen,    sixteen-a, 
seventeen,  seventeen-a  and  seventeen-b.     (As  added  hy  chapter  81 
of  the  Laws  of  1912.) 

§  18-a.  Penalties.  A  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  sixteen,  sixteen-a,  sixteen-b,  seventeen,  seventeen-b,  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty-fire  dollars  nor  more 
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than  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  and  second  violations,  and 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than  five  • 
hundred   dollars   for  subsequent  violations.      {As  amended  by 
chapter  426  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 

§  253.  Presser  of  hay  and  straw  defined;  correct  scales  to  be 
used;  bales  to  be  marked.  The  term  "  presser  "  as  used  in  this  and 
the  following  sections  of  this  article  shall  mean  the  person,  firm, 
association  or  corporation  owning  or  having  possession  and  operat- 
ing the  hay  press.  A  presser  who  presses  hay  or  straw  for  market 
shall  use  correct  scales,  properly  sealed.  Every  presser  of  hay 
or  straw  for  market  shall  mark  each  bale  of  any  of  such  com- 
modities pressed  by  him  with  his  name  and  business  address  and 
the  correct  weight  of  the  bale.  These  markings  shall  be  made 
upon  a  tag,  securely  fastened  to  the  bale,  of  not  less  than  one 
and  one-half  inches  in  width  and  three  inches  in  length. 

A  person  violating  this  section  shall  forfeit  to  the  people  of 
the  state  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  each  such  violation.  {As 
amended  by  chapter  96  of  the  Laws  of  1913.) 

« 

§  254.  Frohibitioh  against  the  adulteration  of  hay.  Ko  person 
shall  put  or  conceal  in  any  such  bundle  of  hay  any  wet  or  damaged 
hay,  or  other  materials,  or  hay  of  any  inferior  quality  to  that 
which  plainly  appears  upon  the  outside  of  such  bundle. 

A  person  violating  this  section  shall  forfeit  to  the  people  of  the 
state  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  each  such  violation. 

§  255.  Weight  to  be  marked  on  bale.  The  gross  weight  shall 
be  plainly  marked  on  each  bale  of  hay  or  straw  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  in  this  state ;  and  no  baled  hay  or  straw  shall  be  so  sold 
or  offered  for  sale  which  weighs  less  than  such  gross  weight  after 
deducting  five  pounds  from  such  bale  for  shrinkage.  And  no 
baled  hay  or  straw  shall  be  so  sold  or  offered  for  sale  with  more 
than  twenty  pounds  of  wood  to  the  bale,  the  weight  of  which  is 
two  hundred  pounds  or  upward,  or  more  than  ten  pounds  of  wood 
for  bales  weighing  less  than  two  hundred  pounds. 

A  person  violating  any  provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit 
to  the  people  of  the  state  the  sum  of  five  dollars  for  each  such 
violation. 
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§  391.  Penalties  for  marketing  small  fruits  or  baskets  or  selling 
fruit  therein.  Any  person  in  this  state  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale 
fruit  packages  that  are  of  less  than  the  standard  sizes  and  capacity 
as  defined  in  section  five,  or  any  person  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale 
fruit  in  packages  that  are  of  less  size  or  capacity  than  those  de- 
fined in  section  five,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  and  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  dollars,  for  each  violation  and  each  sale  shall  constitute  a 
separate  violation,  but  a  variation  of  not  more  than  seven  per 
centum  shall  not  be  deemed  a  violation  under  this  section.  {As 
amended  by  Laws  of  1909.) 

§  392.  Bepacking  fruit  and  farm  produce.  A  person,  firm  or 
association  who  purchases  fruit  or  farm  produce  in  barrels,  boxes 
or  other  packages,  and  empties,  or  causes  to  be  emptied,  such 
barrels,  boxes  or  other  packages,  and  repacks,  or  causes  to  be  re- 
packed therein  the  same  or  other  fruit  or  farm  produce,  shall, 
before  any  such  repacked  barrel,  box  or  other  package  is  sold,  or 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  erase  or  otherwise  obliterate  the  name 
of  the  grower  or  producer,  if  found  thereon.  Every  such  person, 
firm  or  association  selling,  or  offering  or  exposing  for  sale  fruit 
or  farm  produce  which  has  been  emptied  from  and  repacked  in 
the  barrels,  boxes  or  other  packages  in  which  they  were  purchased, 
without  erasing  or  otherwise  obliterating  the  name  of  the  grower 
or  producer  of  such  fruit  or  farm  produce,  if  found  thereon,  as 
above  provided,  shall  be  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for 
each  barrel,  box  or  other  package  of  fruit  or  farm  produce  so  sold, 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale. 
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SECTIONS  20,  a,  b,  o,  d,  e,  f ,  g,  h,  i  OF  GENEKAL  BUSINESS  LAW, 
RELATING  TO  DEFABTMENT  OF  FOODS  AND  HABEETS. 

Section  20.      Establishment  of  department  of  foods  and  markets ; 

commissioner. 
20-a.  General  powers  and  duties  of  commissioner. 
20-b.  Auction  markets. 
20-c.  Licensed  auctioneers.     . 
20-d.  Conmiissions. 
20-e.  Inspection  of  produce. 
20-f.  Consignment  to  auction  market. 
20-g.  Bulletins ;  lists  of  producers  and  consumers. 
20-h.  Additional  duties  of  department. 
20-i.  Offenses. 

§  20.  Establishment  of  department  of  foods  and  markets;  eom- 
missioner.  There  is  hereby  established  a  department  of  foods  and 
markets.  The  head  of  such  department  shall  be  known  as  the  com- 
missioner of  foods  and  markets.  He  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  six  thousand  dollars.  The  commissioner  may  em- 
ploy such  clerks  and  other  employees  as  may  be  needed,  and  fix 
their  compensation.  The  term  "  commissioner  "  as  used  in  this 
article,  means  the  commissioner  of  foods  and  markets. 

§  20-a.  General  powers  and  duties  of  oommissioner.  The  com- 
missioner of  foods  and  markets  shall 

1.  Investigate  the  cost  of  food  production  and  marketing  in  all 
its  phases ; 

2.  Aid  and  assist  in  the  organization  of  cooperative  societies 
among  producers  and  consumers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  more 
direct  business  relations  between  them,  of  promoting  and  con- 
serving the  interests  of  producers,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
to  consumers ; 

3.  Hear  complaints  and  suggestions;  take  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  obtain  evidence^  and,  for  the  exercise  of  such  powers 
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may  issue  subpoenas  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  evidence ; 

4.  Advise  and  assist  in  the  location  and  establishment  of  local 
markets  whenever  he  determines  that  public  necessity  or  the  wel- 
fare of  the  conmiunity  requires  such  markets  provided  he  shall  be 
satisfied  that  such  markets  will  be  successfully  operated  by  a  co- 
operative company; 

5.  Have  power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  grading, 
packing,  handling,  storage  and  sale  of  all  food  stuffs  within  the 
state,  not  contrary  to  law,  and  to  enforce  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  actions  or  proceedings  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction ; 

6.  Make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  February  in  each  year,  in  which  he  shall  summarize 
the  work  done  by  the  department  during  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  plans  for  the  development 
of  the  work  of  the  department  for  the  current  year,  and  a  de- 
tailed budget  of  the  financial  requirements  of  the  department; 

7.  Have  such  other  powers  and  perform  such  other  duties  as 
are  prescribed  by  this  article. 

§  20-b.  Auction  markets.  The  commissioner  shall  cause  to  be 
established  at  such  points  in  the  state  as  he  deems  advisable,  auc- 
tion markets,  and  for  such  purpose  may  lease  premises  therefor 
or  acquire  such  premises  by  purchase,  or  by  condemnation,  if 
unable  to  agree  with  the  owner  upon  a  price  therefor.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  such  market  the  commissioner  shall  cause  a 
notice  to  be  published  in  such  manner  as  he  deems  proper,  stating 
that  such  market  has  been  established  and  that  farm  produce, 
as  defined  in  section  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  the  agricul- 
tural law,  may  be  consigned  to  a  licensed  auctioneer  at  such 
market  for  sale  at  public  auction  by  such  licensed  auctioneers  of 
the  department  of  foods  and  markets  at  such  market,  as  herein- 
after provided.  The  commissioner  shall  have  power  to  make  regu- 
lations, not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  operating  the  facilities  in 
such  auction  markets,  leasing  space  therein  and  otherwise  regu- 
lating the  management  thereof. 

§  20-c.  licensed  anctioneers.  Upon  the  establishment  of  an  auc- 
tion market,  tbe  commissioner  shall  is^ue  a  licw9e  to  such  persons 
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as  qualify,  as  hereinafter  provided,  in  the  city,  town  or  village 
in  which  such  market  is  located,  authorizing  them  to  act  as  olScial 
auctioneers  for  the  department  of  foods  and  markets,  in  the  ^;:I^ 
of  such  goods  consigned  to  such  market.  Such  license  shall  l< 
issued  upon  written  application  to  the  department  of  foods  auL 
markets,  stating  the  full  name  of  the  person  applying  for  smL 
license,  his  address,  and  such  other  facts  as  to  his  character, 
responsihility  and  experience,  as  the  commissioner  shall  require. 
The  issuance  of  such  license  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  com 
missioner  and  shall  be  without  charge.  The  commissioner  sha! 
require  a  person  licensed  as  an  auctioneer  pursuant  to  this  sectioi. 
to  execute  and  deliver  to  him  a  fidelitv  bond  with  satisfacterv 
sureties  in  such  sum  as  the  commissioner  may  determine,  in'' 
less  than  one  thousand  nor  more  than  three  thousand  dollar?, 
conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  and  ihv 
faithful  accoimting  to  a  consignor  of  all  moneys  to  which  such 
consignor  may  be  entitled  after  the  deduction  of  commissions  and 
other  expenses  authorized  by  this  article.  Such  auctioneers  shal! 
receive  no  compensation  from  the  state,  but  shall  be  entitled  ti' 
charge  commissions  for  the  sale  of  farm  produce,  in  accordancf 
with  the  schedules  of  the  department  of  foods  and  markets.  Even 
shipper  consigning  food  produce  to  such  licensed  auctioneers  f«^r 
sale  shall  be  charged,  in  addition  to  the  commission  of  the  license'^ 
auctioneer,  as  above  provided,  an  additional  commission  of  thref 
per  centum  of  the  gross  amount  received  for  such  produce,  which 
shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  and  applied  to  the  support 
of  the  department  herebv  created. 

§  20-d»  Commissions.  The  commissioner  shall  adopt,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  amend,  a  schedule  of  commissions  which  official 
auctioneers  shall  be  authorized  to  charge  for  the  sale  of  farm  pnxi- 
uce  at  public  auction  at  auction  markets  under  the  jurisdiction  o: 
the  department  of  foods  and  markets.  Such  conunissions  may 
vary  according  to  the  quality  and  character  of  the  produce,  the 
size  of  the  lots  and  number  or  quantity  of  the  articles  sold.  The 
commissioner  shall  also  establish  a  schedule  of  charges  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  department  of  foods  and  markets. 

§  20-e.  Inspection  of  produce.  The  department  of  foods  and 
markets^  through  experts  employed  for  such  purpose,  shall  ha^r 
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power  to  inspect  and  determine  the  grade  and  condition  of  farm 
produce  both  at  collecting  centers  and  receiving  centers. 

§  20-f.  Consignment  to  auction  market.  The  commissioner 
may,  in  the  establishment  of  an  auction  market,  also  prescribe  the 
zone  from  which  farm  produce  may  be  consigned  thereto.  The 
department  of  foods  and  markets  shall  make  arrangements  for  a 
proper  place  and  be  responsible  for  the  safeguarding  of  food  prod- 
uce consigned  to  auction  markets  established  bj  it.  Farm  produce 
so  consigned  to  an  auction  market  shall  be  received  by  the  licensed 
auctioneer  or  auctioneers  of  the  department  of  foods  and  markets, 
who  shall  proceed  to  sell  such  produce  at  public  auction  as  auc- 
tioneers for  the  consignor  at  the  best  price  obtainable  therefor.  If 
for  any  reason  such  an  auctioneer  be  unable  to  sell  any  portion  of 
such  produce  at  public  auction,  or  if  he  be  imable  to  sell  it  at  auc- 
tion at  a  satisfactory  price,  such  unsold  portion  may  be  distributed 
and  sold  at  private  sale  at  the  best  price  obtainable  therefor.  After 
such  sale,  such  auctioneer  shall  deduct  his  commissions  and  other 
authorized  charges,  and  promptly  transmit  the  balance  to  the  con- 
signor. 

§  20-g.  Bnlletin»;  lists  of  prodnoers  and  consumers.  The  de- 
partment of  foods  and  markets  shall  publish  a  daily  bulletin,  set- 
ting forth  the  quotations  for  which  produce  has  been  sold  for  the 
preceding  day  in  all  the  principal  markets  of  the  state,  including 
the  auction  markets  established  by  the  department  of  the  foods  and 
markets,  and  also  giving  advice  as  to  the  available  supplies  of  the 
principal  farm  produce,  and  as  to  the  demand  in  the  several  mar- 
kets for  local  as  well  as  foreign  produce.  The  department  of  foods 
and  markets  shall  also  prepare  from  time  to  time  bulletins  as  to 
the  most  efficient  methods  of  standardization,  packing  and  trans- 
portation, and  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  distributed  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  commissioner  may  determine.  The  department  of  foods 
and  markets  shall  also  investigate  the  source  of  supply  of  food 
produce  and  prepare  and  publish  lists  of  the  names  and  addresses 
of  producers  and  consignors  and  supply  the  same  to  persons  apply- 
ing therefor. 

§  20-h.  Additional  duties  of  department.  The  department  of 
foods  and  markets,  in  addition  to  its  other  duties,  shall  investigate 
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delays  in  transportation,  and  shall  cause  to  be  initiated  proper 
proceedings  to  prevent  restraint  of  trade  or  unlawful  combinatioiii 
to  fix  prices.  It  shall,  when  notified  by  producers,  that  food  prod- 
ucts produced  within  the  state  seem  likely  to  spoil  for  lack  of  a 
ready  market,  make  such  suggestions  to  such  producers  or  take 
such  steps  as  seem  advisable  for  facilitating  the  sale  thereof. 

§  20-i.  Offenses.  Any  licensed  auctioneer  doing  business  ai 
an  auction  market  established  bv  the  commissioner,  as  by  this  act 
provided,  who  shall 

1.  Impose  false  charges  for  handling  or  services  in  connection 
with  farm  produce ;  or 

2.  Fails  to  account  for  such  farm  produce  promptly  and  prop- 
erly and  to  make  settlements  therefor,  with  intent  to  defraud :  or 

3.  Makes  false  or  misleading  statement  or  statements  as  to  mar- 
ket conditions  with  intent  to  deceive ;  or 

4.  Directly  or  indirectly  purchases  for  his  own  account  goods 
received  by  him  upon  consignment ;  or 

5.  Makes  false  statements  as  to  grade,  condition,  markiii*:**. 
quality  or  quantity  of  goods  shipped  or  packed  in  any  manner  with 
intent  to  deceive;  or 

6.  Makes  any  charge  for  commissions,  or  otherwise,  in  excess  of 
those  authorized  by  the  department  of  foods  and  markets, 

Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  commissioner  shall  forth- 
with revoke  the  license  granted  to  such  auctioneer  and  direct  hi< 
bond  to  be  forfeited. 

§  2.  The  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000)  is  herebv 
appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury,  not  otherwise  ap 
propriated,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  thi> 
act,  payable  by  the  treasurer  on  the  warrant  of  the  comptroUer  on 
the  order  of  the  commissioner  of  foods  and  markets. 
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Action,   for   delivery  of   adulterated 
milk,  1817. 
for  penalties,  1808. 
for  violating  law  relating  to  oils, 
1878. 
Adulteration*      See    under    name    of 

article. 
Advertising  sale  of  substitutes,  1822. 
Affirmations,  1806. 
Agent,  principal's  liability  for,  1807, 

1808. 
Agents,  appointment  of,  1804. 

confidential,  1855. 
Agricultural  experiment  station,  1903, 
1904. 
analyses    of    feeding    stuffs    by, 
1867,  1868. 
fertilizers,  1874,  1875. 
paris  green,  etc.,  1863. 
seeds,  1917. 
examination     of     Baboock     test 

glassware  by,  1817. 
horticultural  knowledge  dissemi- 
nated by,  1907. 
report  of,  1904. 

additional  copies  of,  1906. 
United  States  moneys  for,  1906. 
Agricultural     seeds,     definition     of, 
1917. 
inspection  of,  1917. 
Agricultural  societies,  1907-1912. 

reports  of,  1807. 
Agricultural  statistics,  1885. 
Alcohol  in  food,  1870. 
Alfalfa  feeds,  1864. 
Alfalfa  seed,  1917. 
Almshouse    farms,    investigation    of 
farm  lands  ai,  1801,  1802. 
instructors  and  lectures,  1801. 
Alsike  clover  seed,  1917. 
Amendments,  list  of,  1801,  1802. 
Analysis.    See  imder  name  of  article. 


Animal  facts  in  dairy  products,  1821, 

1822. 
Animals,  bovine,  1855-1857. 

diseased,  appraisal  of,  1855, 1857, 
1858. 
care  of,  1848,  1849. 
concealment  of,  1855. 
damage  done  by,  to  adjoining 

lands,  194&~1948. 
detention     and     destruction 

of,  1847. 
disposals  of  hides  of,  1847. 
enforcement  of  law  relating 

to,  1852-1854. 
experiments  for,  1849. 
importation  of,  1844,  1846. 
sale  of,  1849. 
slaughter  of,  1848,  1849. 
use  of,  for  breeding,  1848. 
use  of  milk  from,  1848. 
violation  of  law  relating  to, 

1853,  1864. 
young  of,  1848. 
diseases  of  domestic,  1844-1860. 
equine,  appraisal  of,  1855. 
glandered,      compensation      for, 

1867. 
interstate  traffic  in,  1844,  1845. 
physical  examination  of,  1847. 
post-mortem      examination      of, 

1856. 
quarantine  for,  1846-1848,  1852, 

1853. 
slaughtered,    compensation    for, 

1856-1859. 
tuberculin  tested,  1848-1852. 
tuberculous,  1847,  1848. 
branding  of,  1850. 
compensation  for,  1867. 
removal  of,  1852. 
sale  of,  1851. 
Annatto,  1824. 
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Anthrax,  185^,  1859. 

compensation  to  owners  of  ani- 
mals, 1858,  1859. 
Apiaries,  1896. 
Apples,  1879-1882. 

closed  package,  1882. 

branding  of,  1881,  1882. 

exceptions  under  U.  S.  Law,  1880. 

size  of,  1880. 

standard  grades  of,  1879,  1880. 

storage  of,  1882. 

tolerance,  1880. 

ungraded,  1880. 
Appraisal  of  animals,  1855,  1856. 

of  plants,  1899. 
Arsenate  of  lead,  1861-1863. 
Arsenious  oxide,  1863. 
Articles,  list  of,  by  titles,  1803. 
Assessors,   duties  of,  with  reference 

to  dogs>  1935. 
Aflsistant   commissioners.      See    dep- 
uty commissioners. 

quarantine  by,  1846,  1847. 
Aflsistants    to    commissioner,    1804- 

1806. 
Auction  markets,  1963. 

consignment  of  products  to,  1965. 
Auctioneers,  licensed,  1963,  1964. 

B 

Babcock  test,  1817. 

Bakery,  sale  of  articles  in,  1823. 

Barbed   wire,   use   of,   by   railroads, 

1944. 
for  division  fence,  1943,  1944. 
Barrel,  capacity  and  dimensions  of, 

1956. 
Barytes,  1869. 
Bean  meals,  1864. 
Bees,   1895-1897. 
Black  brood,  1895. 
Black  knot,  1897. 
Boarding    house,    oleomargarine    in, 

1823. 
sale  of  articles  in,  1822,  1823. 
Bond,  requirement  of,  for  commission 

merchants,  1887. 
for  milk  gathering  station,  1835, 

1837. 
Bone  meals,  1864. 


Bordeaux  mixture,  1861-1863. 
Bottles,  for  Babcock  test,  1817. 

for  milk.    See  MiUc  receptacles. 
Bran,  measure  for,  1955. 
Branding.    See  under  name  of  article. 
Brewer's  grains,  1864. 
Brown-tail  moth,  1902. 
Bulletins  of  agricultural  experiment 
station,  1904,  1905. 
publication     of     feeding     stuffs 
analyses  in,  1868. 
fertilizer  analyses,  1875. 
seed  analyses,  1917. 
Bureau  of  supervision  of  cooperative 

associations,  1915. 
Butter,  coloring  of,  1824,  1825. 
county  trade  mark  for,  1832. 
definition  of,  1813. 
false  branding  of,  1831. 
imitation,  coloring  of,  1821,  1822. 
definition  of,  1813. 
manufacture    and    sale    of, 
1820,  1821. 
preservative  in,  1822. 
use  of  salt  in,  1822. 
Butter  factories,  1816,  1817. 
Butter  makers,  1806. 
Butterine,  definition  of,  1813. 

purchase  of,  with  state  moneyB, 
1833,  1834. 


Calcium  oxide,  1872. 
Calves,  1859,  1860. 
Canadian  blue  grass  seed,  1917. 
Cans.    See  Milk  receptacles. 
Cerealine  feeds,  1864. 
Certified  milk,  1815,  1816. 
Certiorari    proceedings,    commission 
merchants,  1889. 
milk    gathering    stations,    1839, 
1840. 
Cheddar      cheese.       See      Skim-milk 

cheese. 
Cheese,  county  trade  mark  for,  1832. 
definition  of,  1813. 
false  branding  of,  1831,  1832. 
imitation,  definition  of,  1813. 
manufacture    and    sale    of, 
1825. 
manufacturer's  brand  for,  1831. 
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Cheese —  continued: 

medium  skim-milk,  1832. 
skim-milk,  1825,  1826. 
special  skim-milk,  1832. 
Cheese  factories,  1816,  1817. 
Cheese  makers,  1806. 
Chemist,    analysis   of   feeding   stuifs 
by,' 1868. 
fertilizer,  1875. 
appointment    and    compensation 

of,  1804. 
certificate  of,  1807. 
examination   and   inspection  by, 
1805. 
Children,  employment  of.  See  Minors. 
Chrome  yellow,  1869. 
Cider  vinegar,  1842,  1843. 
Clerks,  1804,  1805. 
Closed  package  defined,  1882. 
branding  of,  1881,  1882. 
Clover  meals,  1864. 
Clover  seed,  1917. 
Cocoanut  meals,  1864. 
Coloring  matter,  analysis  of,  1825. 
in  food  products,  1825,  1842. 
in  imitation  butter,  1821,  1822. 
prohibition  of,  1824,  1825. 
Commercial  feeding  stuffs.    See  Feed- 
ing stuffs. 
Commercial    fertilizers.      See    Ferti- 
lisers. 
Commission,  sale  of  farm  produce  on, 

1886-1890. 
Commission  merchant,  bond  for,  1887. 
complaint  against,  1887,  1888. 
definition  of,  1886. 
license  for,  1886,  1887. 
report  of  sale  to  consignor,  1889. 
Commissioner  of  agriculture,  annual 
report  of,  1806,  1807. 
appointment  of,  1804. 
appointment  of  agents  and  depu- 
ties by,  1804. 
appraisers,  1855. 
butter    and    cheese   makers, 

1806. 
chief  veterinarian,  1854. 
confidential  agents,  1855. 
director  of  weather  bureau, 

1905,  1906. 
milk  can  inspectors,  1831. 


Commissioner  of  Agriculture — confd: 
apportionment   and   distribution 
of  funds  by,  1907,  1908,  1911. 
condemnation  of  receptacles  by, 

1829,  1830. 
duties  and  power,  as  to  adulter- 
ation   and    sale    of    oils, 
1877,  1878. 
diseased  animals,  1 844-1 86C 
diseased  apiaries,  1896. 
diseased  trees,  1897-1900. 
insecticides   and    fungicides, 
1863. 
employment  of  counsel  by,  1804. 

veterinary  surgeons,  1849. 
examination  of  food  for  state  in- 
stitutions bv,  1810. 
expenses  of,  1804. 

for  animals,  1858. 
investigation    of    violations    by, 

1805,  1806. 
license  for  sale  of  feeding  stuffs 
by,  1866,  1867. 
fertilizers,  1872,  1873. 
manufacturer's  cheese  brand  by, 

1831. 
member   of    agricultural   experi- 
ment station  board,   1903. 
of    state    fair    commission, 
1891. 
milk  inspection  by,  1818,  1819. 
milk    station    license    by,    1826, 

1827,  1834-1841. 
oaths     administered     by,     1806, 

1839. 
powers  of,  1805,  1806. 

as  peace  officer,  1853. 
to     investigate     commission 
merchants,  1887,  1888. 
milk      stations,       1838, 
1839. 
publication  of  violators  of  vine- 
gar law  by,  1843. 
regulation   of   manufacture    and 

sale  of  commodities  by,  1811. 
salary  of,  1804. 
term  of  office  of,  1804. 
tests  at  butter   and   cheese   fac- 
tories by,  1817. 
weather    bureau    controlled    by 
1905,   1906. 
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Commissioners,  deputy,  appointment 
of,  1804. 

quarantine  by,  1846,  1847. 
Common  carriers  of  veal,  1860. 
Compounded  feeds,  1864. 
Concentrated      commercial      feeding 

stuffs.    See  Feeding  stuffs. 
Condensed  milk,  1820. 
Condimental  foods,  1864. 
Confectionery,  1869. 
Confidential  agents,  1855. 
Constables,  appointment  of,  1914. 
Containers,  contents  of  stated,  1957. 

definition  of,  1958. 

examination     and     prosecution, 
1959. 

sizes  of,  1955,  1956,  1957. 
Cooperative    associations,   bureau   of 
supervision  of,  1915. 

superintendent  of,  1915. 
Copper  sulphate,  1861-1863. 
Com  and  cob  meals,  1864. 
Com  and  oat  chops,  1864. 
Cornell   University,   agricultural   ex- 
periment station  at,  1906,  1907. 
Cotton  seed  meals,  1864. 
County  fairs,  1907-1911. 
County  judge,  appointment  of  police- 
men and  constables  by,  1914. 
County    law,    extracts    from,    1927- 

1939. 
County  trade  marks,  1832. 
Cows,  care  and  feed  of,  1814,  1815. 

infectious    and    contagious    dis- 
eases of,  1844-1854. 

inspection    of    imported,     1845, 
1846. 
Cracked  bone,  1864. 
Cream,  adulterated,  1814. 

bottles  or  jars,  capacity  of  j  1966. 

imitation,  1815. 

labeling,  1828. 

license  for  buying,  1834. 

mixing  animal  fats  with,   1821. 

pure,  1814. 

receptacles  for,  1829-1831,  1955. 

unadulterated,  1814. 
Crimson  clover  seed,  1917. 
Curd,  1830. 


Cust<Mn  house  brokers,  1001,  1902. 


Dairy  products,  1812-1841. 

coloring  matter  in,  1824,  1825. 
condemned  receptacles  for,  1829, 

1830. 
deception  in  sale  of,  1832. 
definitions  of,  1813,  1814. 
penalties  for  violation  of  law  re- 
lating to,  1832,  1833. 
receptacles  for,  1819,  1820. 

cleansing  of,  1830,  1831. 
use  of,  by  factoryman,  1816. 
in   state   institutions,   1833, 
1834. 
Dairy  terms,  use  of,  1824. 
Damage  accruing  from  sale  of  fruit- 
bearing  trees,  1883,  1884. 
Department     of     agriculture,     1804, 

1805. 
Department   of   foods    and   markets, 

1962-1966. 
Deputy   commissioners,    appointment 

of  1804. 
Disease,  temporary  loan  for  preven- 
tion of,  1915. 
Diseases,  animal.    See  Animals, 
bee.    See  Bees, 
plant.    See  Trees. 
Display  deemed  sale,  1807,  1808. 
Distiller's  grains,  1864. 
Division     fence,     apportionment    of, 
1940. 
damage  for  insufficient,  1943. 
omitting  to  build,  1943. 
neglect  to  repair,  1942. 
on  change  of  title,  1941. 
settlement  of  disputes  relative  to, 

1941,  1942. 
use  of  barbed  or  other  wire  for, 
1943,  1944. 
Dogs,  injury  to  sheep  and  goats  by, 
1930-1932. 
quarantine  of,  1853. 
seizure  of,  1936,  1937. 
tax  on,  1927,  1928,  1933-1937. 
application   of   proceeds   of, 

1929,  1931. 
how  collected,  1928. 
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Domestic  animals.    See  Animals. 
Dried  beef  refuse,  1864. 
Dried  blood,  1864. 

E 
Employee,  definition  of,  1953. 
Employer^  definition  of,  1953. 
Employment  of  minors,  1953,  1954. 
Ensilage,  1815. 
Evaporated  apples,  1879. 
Evidence,  1805-1807. 
Expenses,  of  commissioner,  1804. 

in  enforcing  law  relating  to 
animal  diseases,  1858. 
of     enforcing     regulations     for 

animal  diseases,  1852,  1853. 
of  experiment  station,  1904. 
of  state  fair  commission,  1892. 
Experiment    station;      See    Agricul- 
tural experiment  station. 
Experiments  with  animals,  1849. 
Express  company  transporting  veal, 
1860. 


Factory,  definition  of,  1953. 
Factory  building,  definition  of,  1953. 
Fair,  county,  1907-1911. 

state,  1891-1893. 
False  statement,  1806. 
Farm,  quarantine  of,  1846,  1847. 

registration  of,  1914. 
Farm    bureaus.      See    County    farm 

bureaus. 
Farm  produce,  definition  of,  1886. 

sale    of,   on    commission,    1886- 
1890. 
Farmers'  association,  1913,  1914. 
Fat  percentage,  1817. 

requirement  of,  for  cheese,  1832. 
cream,  1814. 
milk,  1814. 
Fats,  animal,  1821,  1822. 
Feed,  adulterated,  1868. 
Feeding  stuffs,  analysis  of,  1867,  1868. 

definition  of,  1864,  1865. 

license  fee  for,  1866,  1867. 

sale  of,  1865,  1866. 

samples  of,  1866-1868. 

statement  for,  1865,  1866. 


Fence.    See  Division  fence. 
Fenceviewers,  duties  and  powers  of, 
with  reference  to  division 
fence,  1942. 
dog  tax,  1930,  1931. 
strays,  1948. 
Fertilizer,  calves  for,  1860. 
Fertilizers,  analysis  of,  1874,  1875. 
inert     nitrogenous     matter     in, 

1873,  1874. 
license  fee  for,  1872,  1873. 
statement  for,  1871,  1972. 
variation  in  composition  of,  1871. 
violation  of  law  relating  to,  1872. 
Fines,   disposal   of,    1808.      See   also 

Penalties. 
Fiscal  supervisor,  aid  from,  1810. 
Flaxseed  oil,  1877,  1878. 
Floating  lumber,  penalty  for  conver- 
sion of,  1949,  1950. 
Food,    adulterated    and    misbranded, 
1869,  1870. 
definition  of,  1869. 
for  state  institutions,  1810. 
poisonous    coloring    matter    in, 

1825. 
veal  as,  1859,  1860. 
Foods  and  Markets,  Deparl:ment  of, 
1962-1966. 
auction  markets,  1963,  1964. 
bulletins  issued  by,  1965. 
commissioner  of,  1962. 

duties  of,  1962,  1963. 
inspection   of  produce  by,    1964, 
1965. 
Foot  and  mouth  disease,  1858,  1859. 
compensation  to  owners  of  ani- 
mals, 1858,  1859. 
Foul  brood,  1895,  1896. 
Fruit,  containers  for,  sizes  of,  1956, 
1957. 
repacking,  penalties  for,  1961. 
Fruit-bearing   trees,    sale    of,    1882- 

1884. 
Fumigation  of  plants,  1902. 
Fungicides,  1861-1863. 
Fungous  growth,  1900-1903. 

G 

Gambling  at  fairs,  1910,  1911. 
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Geneva  experiment  station.     See  Ag- 
ricultural experiment  station. 
Glandered  animals,  1857. 
Glassware  for  Babcock  test,  1817. 
Gluten  feeds,  1864. 
Goats,  injury  to,  by  dogs,  1930-1932. 
Governor,    appointment    of    commis- 
sioner by,  1804. 
board  of  control  of  agricul- 
tural  experiment   station, 
^    1903. 
member  of  board  of  control,  1903. 
power    of,    to    direct    temporary 
loan,  1915,  1916. 
Grades,   standard,   for    apples,    1879, 

1880. 
Grains,  ground,  1868. 
Grape  basket,  standard,  1956,  1957. 
Guaranty   by    wholesaler,    jobber    or 

-manufacturer,  1958. 
Gypsy  moth,  1902. 

H 
Hay,  1864. 
Hay  presser,  definition  of,  1960. 

use  of  correct  scales  bv,  1960. 
Health,   local  boards  of,  reports  by, 
1845. 
preservation  of  public,  1832. 
state  board  of,  finalysis  of  color- 
ing matter  by,  1825. 
Herd,  health  certificate  of,  1848,  1849. 

milk  sample  of,  1818. 
Hides  of  diseased  animals,  1847. 
Hominy  feeds,  1864. 
Honey,  1895,  1896. 
Horticultural   knowledge,    dissemina- 
tion of,  1907. 
Hotel,  sale  of  articles  by,  1823. 
use  of  oleomargarine  by,  1823. 

I 
Imitations.      See     undiT     name     of 

article. 
Injunction,  1809. 

Insanitary    surroundings,    milk    pro- 
duced in,  1814,  1815. 
Insert    pests,    extirpation    of,    1897- 
1900. 
introduction  of,  1902. 
temporary   loan    for   control   of, 
1915,  1916. 


Insecticides,  1861-1863. 
Inspection,  animal,  1845,  1846. 

milk,  1818,  1819. 

milk  can,  1831. 

nursery,  1901. 

of  apiaries,  1896. 

of  premises  and  stables,  1846, 
1847. 

power  for,  1805. 
Interstate    traffic    in    animals,    1844, 

1845. 
Investigations,  testimony  in,  1805. 


Kentucky  blue  grass  seed,  1917. 


Labeling.    See  under  name  of  article. 
Labor  law,  extracts  from,  1953,  19M. 
Labor  statistics,  1885. 
Lands,  division  fence  between,  1940, 
1941. 
lying  open,  1941. 
state,  1942. 
Laws  repealed,  list  of,  1918-1923. 
Lead,  arsenate  of,  1861-1863. 
Liability  for  agent,  principal's,  1807. 
License    for,    commission    merchants, 
1886,  1887,  1889. 
dogs,  1927,  1928,  1933-1937. 
feeding  stuffs,  1866,  1867. 
fertilizers,  1872,  1873. 
milk    gathering    stations,    1826» 
1827,  1834-1841. 
Lieutenant-governor,   1892. 
Lime  sulphides,  1861-1863. 
Linseed  oil,  1876,  1877. 
Linseed  meals,*  1864. 
Little  peach,  1897. 
Loan,  temporary,  governor  to  direct, 

1915,  1916. 
Lumber,  floating,  penalty  for  conwr- 

sion  of,  1949,  1950. 
Lunacy,   aid   from   state  commission 
in,  1810. 

M 

Maize  feeds,  1864. 
Malt  sprouts,  1864. 
Manufacture  of  commodities,  181 1. 
See  also  under  name  of  article. 
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Maple  sugar,  1012,  1913. 

Maple  syrup,  1912,  1913. 

Meal,  adulterated,  1868. 

Meat,  meals,  1864. 

Meat  of  slaughtered  animals,  18d7. 

Medium    skim-milk    cheese,    fat    per 

cent  for,  1832. 
Middlings,  1864. 

Milk,  adulterated,  definition  of,  1813, 
1814. 

delivery  of,  1817. 

sale  of,  1816,  1816. 

bottles  or  jars,  capacity  of,  1965. 

certified,  1815,  1816. 

condensed,  1820. 

delivery  of,  1816. 

fats  in,  1814,  1817. 

inspection,  1818,  1819.    - 

pasteurization  of,  1848. 

pure,  1814. 

sale  of,  1815-1817. 

samples  of,  1818,  1819. 
stirring  for,  1818. 

skim,  1825,  1826. 

solids  in,  1814. 

sour,  1816. 

testing,  1817. 

unadulterated,  1814. 
Milk  gathering  stations,  application 
for  license,  1834. 

bond  for,  1835,  1837. 

exception  as  to,  1838. 
securities   in   lieu   of,    1835, 
1837. 

default  in  payment  by,  1836. 

definition  of,  1838. 

judgment  against,  1836. 

records  of,  1913. 

refusal  of  license  for,  1835. 

revocation  of  license,  1839. 

securities,    use    of,    1835,    1836, 
1837. 
Milk  receptacles,  care  of,  1830,  1831. 

labeling,  1816. 

re-marking  or  using,  1819,  1820. 

unclean,  1826. 

unsanitary,  1829. 
Milk  station,  1826-1829. 
Mineral  oils,  1861-1863. 
Minors,  employment  of,  1953,  1954. 


Misbranding.      See    under    name    of 

article. 
Misdemeanor,    disobedience    to    sub- 
poena, 1805,  1806. 
general  provisions  of  law  relative 

to,  1832,  1833. 
violation  of  law  relating  to  ani- 
mal diseases,  1864. 
bees,  1896,  1897. 
butter  and  cheese  factories, 

1817. 
commission  merchants,  1890. 
insect  pests,  1898. 
milk      gathering      stations, 

1841. 
nursery  stock,  1901. 
oleomargarine,  1824,  1825. 
trees,  1896,  1897,  1898. 
turpentine,   linseed   or   flax- 
seed oil,  1877. 
Mixed  feeds,  1864. 
Moneys,  disposal  of  recovered,  1808. 
for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
1907,  1908. 

m 

N 
New  York  City,  American  Institute 
of,   1908-1911. 
disposal  of  fines  in,  1808. 
Nitrogen  in  fertilizers,  1873,  1874. 
Notices,  of  contagious  diseases,  1846, 
1862. 
of  tree  destruction,  1897,  1898. 
to  control  insect  pests,  1900. 
Nurseries,  inspection  of,  1900,  1901. 
Nursery  stock,  definition  of,  1903. 
fumigation  of,  1902. 
sale  of,  1901-1903. 


Oat  feeds,  1864. 

Oaths,  1806,  1839. 

Oils,   mineral    and   vegetable,    1861- 

1863. 
Oleomargarine,     coloring    of,     1821- 
1825. 
definition  of,  1813. 
packing  and  labeling  of,  1824. 
penalties  for  violation  of  law  re- 
lating to,  1824,  1825. 
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Oleomargarine  ^  continued: 

purchase  ot,  by  certain  institu- 
tions, 1833,  1834. 
restrictions  as  to  sale  of,  1824. 
signs  for,  1823. 


Paris  green,  1861-1863. 
Pasteurized  milk,  1848. 
Pea  meals,  1864. 
Peaches,  diseases  of,  1897. 
Peanut  meals,  1864. 
Penalties,  disposition  of,  1808. 

for  violation  of  law  relating  to 
agricultural       societies, 
1910,  1911. 
animal  diseases,  1852,  1853, 

1854. 
apple  packing,  1881,  1882. 
bees,  1896,  1897. 
conversion   of  floating   lum- 
ber, 1949,  1950. 
dairy  products,   1817,   1824, 

1825,  1832,  1833. 
dogs,  1932,  1933,  1936. 
repacking  fruit,  1961. 
turpentine,   linseed   or   flax- 
seed oil,  1877,  1878. 
veal,  1860. 

weights  and  measures,  1959. 
prosecution  for,  1808. 
Persop,  definition  of,  1882,  1958. 
Personal  property,  damage  to,  1949. 
Phosphoric  acid,  1872. 
Plants.    See  Trees. 
Police,  appointment  of,  1914. 

enforcement   of    regulations    by, 
1853. 
Post-mortem  examination,  1856. 
Potash,   1872. 
Poultry  feeds,  1864. 
Poundmaster,  duties  of,  as  to  strays, 
1948,   1949. 
election  of,  1951. 
fees  of  1951. 
Pounds,  erection  of,  1951. 
Preservative  in  dairy  products,  1822. 
Presimiptive  evidence,  1807. 
Principal's  liability  for  agent,  1807, 
1808. 


Prisons,  aid  from  superintendent  of, 

1810. 
Process  butter,  1822. 
Produce,    containers    for,    sizes    of, 

1955,  1956,  1957. 
Prohibited     articles,     possession     of, 

1807,  1808. 
Property,  personal,  damage  to,  1949. 
Proprietary  foods,  1864,  1870. 
Prosecution,  1808. 


Quarantine,  1846-1848,  1852,  1853. 

R 

Rabies,  1853,  1854. 
Racing  association,  tax  from,  1908. 
Racing  privileges  at  state  fair,  1892. 
Rape  seed,  1917. 

Receptacles,  care  of,  1826,  1829-1831. 
Red  clover  seed,  1917. 
Red  top  seed,  1917. 
Renovated  butter,  1822. 
Repacking  fruit,  penalties  for,  1961. 
Repealed  laws,  list  of,  1918-1923. 
Report,  conunissioner's,   1806,   1807. 
of    agricultural    societies,    1807, 

1911,   1912. 
of  experiment  station,  1904. 
Residences,    rural;     registration    of, 

1914. 
Restaurant,  sale  of  articles  in,  1823. 

use  of  oleomargarine  in,  1823. 
Rice  meals,  1864. 
Rooms  for  department,  1805. 
Rural     residences,     registration    of, 
1914. 

S 
Sale  of  farm  produce.     See  Commis- 
sion merchant, 
of  fruit-bearing  trees,  1882,  1883. 
certificate      of      inspection, 

1882. 
damage  accruing  from,  1883, 

1884. 
duty  of  agent,  1884. 
Sale,  display  deemed,  1807. 

regulation  of,  1811. 
Saloon,  sale  of  articles  in,  1823. 
use  of  oleomargarine  in,  1823. 
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Salt  in  butter  and  cheese,  1822. 

San  Jose  scale,  1897. 

Seeds,  inspection  and  sale  of,  1917. 

samples  of,  how  taken,  1917. 
Seizure  of  cans,  1831. 

of  veal,  1860. 
Sheep,  injury  to,  by  dogs,  1930,  1931. 
duties  of  fenceviewers  relative  to, 
1930,  1931. 
of   town   board   relative   to, 
1931. 
Sheriff,    enforcement    of    regulations 

by,  1862,  1853. 
Short  title,  1803. 
Shows  at  fairs,  1910,  1911. 
Shrubs.     See  Trees. 
Skim-cheese  and  milk,  1825,  1826. 
Societies.  See  Agricultural  societies. 
Special  skim-milk  cheese,  fat  per  cent. 

for,  1832. 
Spirituous  liquors  in  cheese,  1822. 
Stables,  sanitation  and  inspection  of, 

1847. 
Starch  feeds,  1864. 
State     agricultural     societies.       See 

Agricultural  societies. 
State  fair,   1891-1893. 
State   fair  commission,   1891-1893. 
State    institutions,    examination    of 
food  for,  1810. 
use  of  articles  in,  1833,  1834. 
State  lands,  appropriation  for,  1952. 

examination  of,  1952. 
State  weather  bureau,  1905,  1906. 
Station,   milk.     See   Milk   gathering 

station. 
Statistics,  agricultural,  1885. 
Steamboat     companies     transporting 

veal,   1860. 
Storage  of  apples,  1882. 
Straw,  1864. 

Straw  presser,  definition  of,  1960. 
use  of  correct  scales  by,  1960. 
Strays,  impounding,  1946. 

law  relative  to  1945-1949. 
lien  upon,  1945. 

foreclosure  of,  1947,  1948. 
notice  to  owners,  1946. 
sale  of,  1947,  1948. 
Subpoena,   1805. 
Sugar  feeds,  1864. 


Sugar  in  condensed  milk,  1822,  1823. 

Sulphur,  1861,  1862. 

Supervision,  bureau  of,  of  coopera- 
tive associations,  1915. 

Supervisors,  information  to  be  fur- 
nished by,  1885. 

Syrup  mixture,  1913. 


Talc,   1869. 

Taxes  from  racing  associations,  1908. 
Terra  alba,  1869. 
Testimony,  1805,  1806. 
Timothy  seed,  1917. 
Title  of  law,  1803. 
Town,  board,  duties  of,  as  to  destruc- 
tion of  sheep  by  dogs,  1931. 

clerk,   duty  of,   relative   to  dog 
tax,  1936. 

law,  extracts  from,  1940-1951. 
Trade  mark,  for  butter  and  cheese, 

1832. 
Transportation  companies,  1860,  1902. 
Trees,  appraisal  of,  1899. 

care  of  diseased,  1900-1903. 

extirpation    of    insect    pests    of, 
1897-1900. 

fruit-bearing,  sale  of,  1882-1884. 

prevention    of   disease    in,    1897' 
1900. 

See  also  Nursery  stock. 
Tuberculin,  labeling  of,  1851. 

distribution  of,  1851. 

substitute  for,  1849. 
Tuberculous  animals.    See  Animals. 
Turpentine,  1876-1878. 

U 

United  States  moneys,  institutions  to 

receive,  1.906,  1907. 
Unsanitary  milk  receptacles,  1829. 


Veal,  1859,  1860. 
Vegetable  oils,  1861-1863. 
Vegetables,   containers   for,   sizes  of, 

1956. 
Vetch  orchard  grass  seed,  1917. 
Veterinarian,  certificate  of,  1849. 
chief,  1854,  1865. 

quarantine  by,  1846,  1847. 
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Veterinarian  —  continued: 

duty  and  powers  of,  1854,  1855. 
removal  of,  1852. 
reports  of,  1854,  1855. 
Veterinary  service,  bureau  of,  1854. 
Veterinary  surgeons,  1849. 
Vinegar,  1842,  1843. 
Viohitions,  evidence  of,  1807,  1808. 
inducing,  1823. 

injunction  in  action  for,  1809. 
intent  of,  1807. 
investigation  of,  1805. 
of  law  relating  to,  agricultural 
societies,  1910,  1911. 
animals,  1844-1846. 
dairy    products,    1820-1823, 

1829. 
fertilizers,  1872. 


Violations,  of  law  relating  to  — 
continued: 

vinegar,  1843. 
of  rabies  quarantine,  1853,  1854. 
of  two  or  more  provisions,  1809, 

1810. 
penalties  for,  action  in,  1808. 
principal's     liability     in,     1807. 
1808. 

W 

Weather  bureau,  state,  1905,  1906. 
Weights  and  measures,  laws  relating 

to,  1955-1961. 
White  clover  seed,  1917. 


Yellows,  peach,  1887. 
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FOREWORD 

rE  Empire  State  has  a  population  of  over  ten  millions, 
or  one-tenth  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
Of  this  number,  close  to  eight  millions  reside  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  State.  If  this  enormous  num- 
ber of  non-food-producing  people  is  to  secure  its  foodstuffs 
from  their  natural  sources,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  this 
Department,,  as  well  as  of  every  agricultural  agency  in  the 
State,  to  encourage  and  stimulate  agricultural  production  to 
the  fullest  extent. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  food  supply  of  Greater  New 
York  costs  in  the  consumers'  kitchens  over  $500,000,000. 
New  York  City's  milk  supply  annually  costs  over  $60,000,000. 
Her  butter  bill  is  in  excess  of  $50,000,000,  while  cheese  costs 
over  $8,000,000.  The  poultry  supply  of  the  city  is  valued  at 
$25,000,000  and  for  eggs  New  York  pays  $30,000,000  annu- 
ally. Vegetables  and  fruits  cost  $5,000,000,  while  the  city's 
meat  bill  reaches  the  stupendous  sum  of  $100,000,000  annually. 

Investigation  of  the  source  of  supply  of  these  seven  prin- 
cipal foodstuffs  shows  that  only  one,  cheese,  is  supplied  in  whole 
by  the  Empire  State.  Milk,  after  the  State  supply  is  exhausted, 
comes  from  states  as  far  west  as  Ohio;  butter  from  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri;  eggs  from  as  far 
west  as  Nebraska,  south  to  the  Gulf  and  north  to  the  Canadian 
line;  vegetables  and  fruits  from  Cuba,  Bermuda  and  all  the 
coastwise  states,  and  meat  food  products  from  all  over  the 
world. 

It  is  apparent,  without  further  citation  of  facts,  that  the 
Empire  State  is  not  furnishing  her  legitimate  share  of  even 
Greater  New  York's  foodstuffs,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount 
required  to  feed  her  57  cities  and  465  incorporated  villages. 
Because  of  the  excessive  charges  accumulating  through  the 
process  of  gathering,  shipping,  transporting  and  distributing, 
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we  are  confronted  with  the  problem  —  the  high  cost  of  living. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  which  the  Empire  State,  through 
her  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  trying  to  solve. 

The  Empire  State  possesses  in  one  section  or  another  the 
chief  agricultural  attractions  of  other  states,  to  which  are 
added  her  unexcelled  markets,  her  great  transportation  systems 
and  her  exceptional  educational  facilities.  The  iact  that  New 
York  is  the  leading  state  of  the  Union  in  the  power  of  her  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  enterprises  has  largely  overshadowed 
the  truth  that  she  is  and  always  will  be  the  Empire  State  in 
the  variety  and  special  value  of  her  agricultural  products. 

Today  there  are  numbers  of  good  farms  in  the  Empire  State 
with  comfortable  buildings,  good  fences  and  fields,  which  have 
been  proven  to  be  the  equal  of  lands  selling  in  the  West  for 
double  and  quadruple  their  price.  Advanced  age,  poor  health, 
death  of  the  owner,  settlement  of  an  estate,  are  the  reasons 
for  these  farms  being  upon  the  market  at  such  low  prices. 
These  farms  are  the  golden  opportunity  for  the  progressive 
farmer,  wherever  located,  who  wishes  to  better  his  condition. 

The  Empire  State  makes  no  apology  for  this  condition.  She 
is  frank  in  her  statement  that  she  must  have  farmers  —  more 
and  better  farmers  —  if  she  is  to  continue  to  hold  her  place 
as  an  agricultural  state,  and  approach  the  problem  of  feeding 
her  people  from  her  own  plains  and  valleys. 


Empire  State  Oats  arc  Not  Excelled  by  Those  of  Any  Other  Slate 
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New  York  Corn  is  Worth  $25.05  an  Acre;  Illinois  Corn,  $16,70 


THE  EMPIRE  STATE 

Area.  The  Empire  State  ranks  twenty- 
ninth  in  land  area  among  the  states  and  terri- 
tories with  30,498,560  acres,  of  which  22,- 
^^30,367  are  land  in  farms.  Although  the 
acreage  of  many  of  the  western  states  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  Empire  State,  *'  it  is 
the  size  of  an  acre  of  land  that  controls  in 
the  end,  as  the  value  of  farm  produce  per 
acre  is  greater  in  the  eastern  states  than  in 
the  western  states,"  as  Dean  Liberty  Hyde 
Bailey  has  well  said. 

Topography.  The  Empire  State  is  char- 
acterized by  its  broad  valleys,  swelling  up- 
lands, rolling  hills  and  tracts  of  forest-clothed 
mountains.  With  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and 
Long  Island  Sound  at  the  south,  two  of  the 
Great  Lakes  —  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario 
—  at  the  north  and  west,  three  important 
rivers  and  a  score  of  inland  lakes  of  considerable  size  and  great 
beauty,  a  diversity  of  surface  features  obtains,  characterizing 
the  Empire  State  for  beautiful  scenery.  Springs,  streams, 
rivers,  natural  ponds,  and  lakes  of  clear,  pure  water  are  found 
everywhere. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  the  Empire  State  is  moderate,  not 
running  to  either  extreme  of  heat  or  cold.  It  is  healthful  and 
invigorating  and  free  from  malaria.  Damaging  frosts  are  so 
infrequent  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  them  as  factors  in 
the  situation.  Floods,  cyclones,  destructive  winds,  storms  and 
devastating  pests  are  scarcely  known. 

Rainfall.  The  rainfall  throughout  the  crop-growing  period 
is  so  evenly  distributed  that  serious  crop  failure  in  the  Empire 
State  is  rare.      The  general  average  is  about  thirty-six  inches 


New  York  Farm  Property  is  Worth  a  Billion  and  a  Half  Dollars 
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Rye  is  a  Profitable  Crop  as  Groivn  on  this  Tompkins  County  Farm 


per  annum  for  the  State.  Precipi- 
tation is  greatest  in  June  and  least 
in  October. 

Population.  The  Empire  State 
ranks  first  in  population  among 
the  states  and  territories.  The 
State  census  of  1915  gives  a  popu- 
lation of  about  ten  and  one-half 
millions.     Fifty-two  per  cent  of 

this  vast  population  resides  within  the  limits  of  Greater  New 
York;  seventy-eight  per  cent  in  cities  of  25,000  inhabitants  and 
over,  and  twenty-two  per  cent  on  farms  and  in  hamlets,  villages 
and  cities  of  less  than  25,000  inhabitants. 

Farm  Area  and  Value.  The  last  Federal  census  gave  the 
number  of  farms  in  the  Empire  State  as  215,597;  the  total 
acreage  in  farms  as  22,030,367,  and  the  average  size  of 
the  Empire  State  farm  as  102.2  acres.  The  value  of  farm 
property,  including  buildings,  fences  and  improvements,  is 
given  by  the  Federal  census  as  $1,451,481,495,  an  increase 
over  the  last  census  of  more  than  thirty-five  per  cent.  The 
average  value  of  all  property  per  farm  increased  more  than 


Modern  Farming  Methods  Insure  Returns  on  Empire  State  Farms 
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The  ipis  Potato  Crop  in  York  State  is  Over  38,000,000  Bushels 


forty-two  per  cent  and  the  average  value  of  land  per  acre 
increased  thirty-two  per  cent  in  the  ten-year  period. 

Markets.  The  fact  that  the  Empire  State  has  long  since 
passed  her  speculative  or  uncertain  era  of  development  counts 
for  much  in  the  advantages  offered  to  homeseekers.  The 
centers  of  population  are  fixed  with  certainty.  A  man  who 
locates  a  farm  near  a  market  can  trust  confidently,  not  only 
in  the  permanency  of  the  market,  but  in  the  certainty  of  an 
increasing  demand.  Transportation  facilities  are  such  as  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  ship  conveniently,  quickly  and  cheaply 
to  the  centers  of  population.  Throughout  the  State  everything 
fresh  from  the  dairy,  garden,  greenhouse,  field,  pasture,  vine- 
yard, orchard,  poultry-yard  and  berry  patch  is  sought  for. 
So  great  is  the  demand  that,  in  many  instances,  buyers  seek  the 
farmer,  and  produce  Is  sold  at  the  farm.  Canning  plants 
scattered  throughout  the  State  demand  thousands  of  tons  of 
peas,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes  and  fruits.  Cold  storage  and 
evaporating  plants  dot  the  apple  secticHis  of  the  State.  Stock- 
yards at  every  station  along  the  trunk  and  branch  lines  of  rail- 
roads enable  the  farmer  to  market  live  stock  with  far  greater 
ease  and  at  much  less  cost  than  in  any  other  State.     The 

Potatoes  Go  to  the  Seaboard  for  Fifteen  Cents  per  100  Pounds 
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The  Empire  State  Hay  Crop  for  1915  is  Over  Five  Million  Tons 


demand  for  live  stock  to  be 
converted  into  dressed  meats  is 
greater  than  can  be  satisfied,  even 
if  the  supply  be  increased  many- 
fold. 

Transportation.     The  lines  of 
transportation     in     the     Empire 
State    are    manifold    and    fixed. 
Trunk  and  branch  lines  of  rail- 
roads, trolley  lines,  waterways  and  improved  roads  thread  the 
State  like  a  network,  while  the  Erie  canal,  which  upon  com- 
pletion will  accommodate  2,000-ton  barges,  furnishes  extremely 
cheap  transportation  to  the  many  cities  and  towns  along  its 
line.     It  is  difficult  to  find  a  farm  that  is  not  within  easy  driving 
or  shipping  distance  of  some  important  market.      One-third 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  States  is  within  twelve  hours 
by  express  or  thirty-six  hours  by  freight  of  the  farms  of  the 
Empire  State. 

The  Empire  State  farmer  has  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
low  transportation  rates  required  to  place  his  produce  in  the 
best  markets  of  the  country,  and  at  the  seaboard.      Rates  aver- 
age less  than  one-half  those  of  points  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Missouri.      A  comparison  shows  that  the  Empire  State 
farmer  markets  his  produce  at  a  cost  less  than  the  Iowa  farmer 
by  $4.00  per  ton  on  grain,  $7.00 
per  ton  on  apples,  $6.50  per  ton 
on  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  $6.00 
per  ton  on  hay,  $6.60  per  ton  on 
potatoes  and  vegetables,    $18.00 
per  ton  on  poultry  and  $13.40  per 
ton  on  butter  —  an  advantage  in 
almost  every  instance  equal  to  a 
good  profit. 


Hops  Make  Money  for  the  Schoharie  County  Owner  of  this  Farm 
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The  Fittest  Apples  in  the  World  are  Produced  in  New  York  State 


Soils  and  Production.  The  soil  of  the  Empire  State  is 
chiefly  of  glacial  origin,  which  class  of  soil  is  noted  the  world 
over  for  its  long-continued  productiveness  under  fair  treat- 
ment. The  prevailing  types  of  soil  in  the  State  are  loam  and 
clay  ioam,  with  alluvial  soil  in  the  valleys.  The  productifwi 
per  acre  of  any  of  the  farm  crops  in  the  Empire  State  Is  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  assertion,  ignorantly  made,  that  our 
farm  lands  are  poor  or  worn  out.  Land  values  are  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  net  value  of  crops  which  the  land  is 
capable  of  producing.  Figures  showing  the  relative  value  of 
many  of  the  crops  raised  in  the  Empire  State,  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  sections  of  the  country  where  lands  are  valued 
at  from  200  to  300  per  cent  more,  show  ctmclusively  the 
capacity  and  value  of  Empire  State  soils. 

To  some  extent,  the  areas  which  are  characterized  by  the 
production  of  certain  crops  or  agricultural  industries  possess 
distinct  types  of  soil.  Such  divisions  may  be  followed  in 
describing  the  predominating  soil  types  of  the  Empire  State. 

Great  Lakes  Area.  South  of  Lake  Ontario  is  a  level  plain 
noted  for  the  production  of  apples  of  rich  flavor  and  keeping 
quality.      Pears  are  also  grown  and  great, peach  orchards  are 


New  York  State  Guarantees  a  Standard  Grade  and  Pack  of  Apples 


Ever-Flowing  Streams  Water  the  Farms  of  Empire  State  Farmers 


found  near  the  lake.  The  eastern 
portion  produces  enormous  quantities 
of  strawberries  and  all  truck  crops. 
The  counties  of  Niagara,  Orleans, 
Monroe  and  Wayne  are  in  the  center 
of  this,  region,  but  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties also  have  much  the  same  soil. 
Loam  predominates  in  this  section  and 
is  highly  esteemed  for  the  production 
of  all  fruits.  The  clay  loam  Is 
adapted  to  grass  and  small  grains  and 
the  sandy  loam  to  small  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Great  Plateau.  South  of  this 
region,  and  reaching  to  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  State,  ts  a  plateau 

extending  from  the  plain  bordering  Lake  Erie  to  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  This  plateau  is  cut  by  river  valleys  and  the  finger 
lakes.  There  are  some  hillsides  where  the  plateau  descends  into 
these  valleys,  but  back  of  these  arc  great  stretches  of  gently 


Modem  Machinery  Characterises  Nciv  York  State  Threshing  Lois 
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Macadam  Roads  Enable  New  York  Farmers  to  Drive  Everywhere 


sloping  land.  This  is  a  natural  live  stock  country.  Dairying,- 
general  farming  and  orcharding  are  the  chief  agricultural  in- 
terests. In  Wyoming,  Livingston  and  Genesee  counties  there  is 
extensive  bean  growing,  while  in  the  eastern  section  and  around 
the  finger  lakes  are  extensive  vineyards.  Most  of  the  soil  is  a 
loam,  well  adapted  to  all  ordinary  crops  of  the  temperate  zone, 
especially  potatoes,  buckwheat,  timothy  and  redtop.  The 
heavier  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  grapes.  This  section 
should  be  developed  as  a  live  stock  region  and  is  within  easy 
reach  of  the  second  largest  live  stock  yards  of  the  world  at 
East  Buffalo. 

Long  Island.  Long  Island  constitutes  a  distinct  agricul- 
tural area  of  the  Empire  State.  Truck  crops,  melons,  cucum- 
bers, potatoes,  asparagus,  and  all  garden  vegetables  are  grown 
in  enormous  quantities  for  the  New  York  City  markets.  The 
sandy  character  of  the  soil  makes  it  naturally  well  drained. 

Mohawk  and  Hudson  Valleys.  Soils  vary  in  different  locali- 
ties along  these  valleys.  Along  the  Hudson  is  found  one  of 
the  important  fruit  sections  of  the  State.  A  few  miles  back, 
dairying  and  general  farming  are  predominant  agricultural 
interests.  On  the  lower  Hudson  dairying  is  extensively  carried 

$150,000,000  is  Being  Expended  in  the  Improvement  of  Our  Roads 
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Tomatoes  are  Grown  Extensively  for  Canning  and  the  Markets 

on  because.of  the  nearness  to  the 
New  York'  City  market.  The 
Mohawk  valley  is  noted  as  a  gen- 
eral farming  section. 

North  Country.  The  Cham- 
piain  valley  and  the  soil  between 
the  Adirondacks  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence river  is  of  great  fertility.  It 
produces  abundant  crops  of  hay 

and  other  genera!  farm  crops,  as  well  as  considerable  fruit. 
Dairying  has  progressed  in  this  section,  with  special  reference 
to  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese.  Clover  yields  well  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  Is  easily  maintained. 

Highways.  The  Empire  State  Is  expending  upwards  of 
$150,000,000  in  highway  improvements.  The  system  of  high- 
ways, carefully  planned  with  reference  to  the  agricultural  needs 
of  the  State,  has  been  carried  forward  with  such  rapidity  of 
construction  that  good  macadam  roads  reach  to  all  farming 
sections.  Brick  or  cement  roads  supplant  the  macadam  high- 
ways upon  entrance  to  all  important  market  centers,  so  that 
the  heaviest  loads  of  produce  can  be  hauled  by  horse  or  tractor 


Empire  State  Wheat  Fields  Promise  Ample  Profits  to  the  Farmer 
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This  Country  Library  is  in  a  Village  of  Only  1,500  Inhabitants 


direct  to  the  centers  of  peculation.  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  artificial  roads,  a  carefully  planned  system  of 
development  of  all  dirt  roads  is  being  carried  out,  so  that  there 
is  no  time  of  year  when  the  farmer  cannot  easily  and  con- 
veniently reach  his  markets. 

Taxes.  In  comparison  to  other  sections  of  the  country, 
taxes  in  the  Empire  State  are  unusually  low.  In  most  sections 
of  the  State  they  average  about  one  per  cent  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  land.  Live  stock  and  tools  are  seldom  if  ever 
assessed.  Taxes  for  State  purposes  are  raised  indirectly  and 
are  derived  from  excise,  inheritance,  corporation  and  various 
minor  imposts.  The  cities  of  the  State  represent  more  than 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation,  leaving  but 
fifteen  per  cent  to  be  assessed  upon  the  farms,  In  the  event 
that  indirect  taxation  fails  to  supply  the  sums  needed  and 
direct  taxation  is  resorted  to.  The  funds  now  raised  by  tax- 
ation are  for  county,  township  and  school  purposes. 

Education.  It  is  unnecessary  to  urge  the  Empire  State's 
claim  as  an  educational  State  or  to  enlarge  upon  her  social 
advantages.  With  more  than  10,620  school  districts  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State,  no  boy  or  girl  need  lack  instruction 


Department  Publications  Keep  Farmers  Informed  On  All  Subjects 
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Nearly  Half  the  Farmers  in  the  State  Use  no  Commercial  Fertilizer 

or  go  far  from  the  farm  home  to  secure  it.  The  village  or 
city  with  its  graded  school,  academy  or  college  is  within  easy 
distance  of  the  Empire  State  farm  and  great  universities  await 
those  scholars  who  seek  higher  education.  Traveling  libraries 
reach  every  farm  through  the  school  districts,  and,  in  the  same 
way,  exhibits  of  the  world's  art,  and  stereopticon  slides  upon 
numberless  timely  and  educational  subjects,  are  placed  within 
the  reach  of  every  farm  dweller. 

Regulatory  Laws  —  Cooperation.  In  no  state  is  the  farmer 
so  protected  in  all  his  dealings  as  In  the  Empire  State.  The 
licensing  and  bonding  of  commission  merchants  handling  farm 
produce  assure  prompt  and  full  returns  for  all  shipments.  In 
the  same  manner  the  buyer  of  milk  is  prevented  from  prac- 
ticing deception  or  dishonesty  upon  the  farmer.  With  the 
passage  of  regulatory  laws  regarding  the  branding  of  feeding 
stuffs  and  fertilizers,  Empire  State  farmers  were  assured  of 
the  purity  and  strength  of  such  commodities.  The  enactment 
of  laws  permitting  and  encouraging  the  formation  of  cooper- 
ative organizations  has  resulted  in  the  organization  of  over 
sixty  such  societies.  Prices  secured  for  produce  sold  through 
these  societies  has  resulted  in  larger  profits  than  before  known, 
and  in  the  same  wise  savings  in  the  purchase  of  farm  supplies 
have  been  greater. 


Those  Using  Fertilizer  Expend  for  it  About  6i  Cents  per  Acre 
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Gooseberries  Are  Grown  for  Market  in  Western  New  York  State 


EDUCATION  AND  THE  FARM 
"  1  had  for  several  weeks  last 
fall    at    my    dcror    in    the    State 
Education    Building    an    exhibit 
of    potatoes,    apples    and    other 
farm    products    raised    by    coun- 
try schoolboys,"  writes  Dr.  John 
Huston   Finley,   Commissioner  of 
Education  for  New  York  State; 
"  these    were    interesting    in    themselves    as    showing    what 
boys  might  do  with  hands  otherwise  mischievous,  perhaps,  or 
with  fields  otherwise  less  productive.    But  I  kept  thinking  that 
it  would  be  even  more  interesting  and  gratifying  to  see  an 
exhibit  of  what  these  potatoes,  apples  and  the  like  had  made  ' 
of  the  boys.     I  happen  to  know  of  one  seemingly  worthless 
boy  who  has  been  made  into  a  promising  man  by  a  flock  of 
white  chickens." 

There  is  nothing  more  important  on  the  farm  than  the 
children.  Fields  may  be  made  productive,  yields  increased  ten- 
fold, but  if  the  children  —  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be 
the  farmers  and  farmers'  wives  of  the  next  generatimi  —  are 
neglected,  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with  the  scheme 


Berkshire  Stvine  Stand  High  in  the  Production  of  Pork  Promts 
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This  Northern  Spy  Apple  Tree  Will  Bear  a  Money-Making  Crop 

of  development.  It  is  the  right  of  the 
farm  children  to  be  fitted  for  life 
mentally,  morally  and  physically.  In 
the  Empire  State  it  is  considered  some- 
thing more  than  a  right — it  is  con- 
sidered a  demand  ranking  high  in  the 
program  characterized  by  the  term, 
"  development  of  natural  resources," 

It  is  because  of  this  view  that  the 
Empire  State  today  ranks  first  among 
the  states  and  territories  in  her  educa- 
tional facilities.  It  is  because  of  this 
view  that  in  the  Empire  State  are  agri- 
cultural educational  agencies  equaled 
nowhere  in  this  United  States  and 
approached  in  few  states.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  Empire  State  that  this 

system  should  be  amplified  and  broadened  until,  as  Dr.  Finley 
has  said,  "  it  will,  by  bringing  all  agricultural  educational 
agencies  in  this  State  into  relationship  with  the  school,  as  the 
center  of  humanity  life,  not  only  multiply. milk  and  potatoes 
and  apples,  but  conserve,  develop  and  enrich  our  country  life, 
and  at  last  touch  every  country  home." 

Twenty  years  ago  the  Empire  State  was  making  appropria- 
tions aggregating  four  cents  per  capita  for  all  purposes  of 
agricultural  education.  Today  these  appropriations  aggregate 
more  than  twenty-four  cents  per  capita,  and  while  that  sum 
may  seem  large  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  of  the  taxes 
which  bring  it  into  the  treasury,  ninety  per  cent  is  paid  by  the 
cities  and  towns,  because  they  recognize  no  difference  between 
the  man  on  the  farm  and  the  man  in  the  town  or  city. 

The  development  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
came  into  existence  just  prior  to  1893,  is  one  of  the  important 

Empire  State  Apples  Bring  Top  Prices  Throughout  the  Country 
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eras  in  the  development  of  the  farmer  in  the  Empire  State. 
With  the  scheme  of  organization  In  the  hands  of  broad-minded 
and  farseeing  men,  the  Department  rapidly  became  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  departments  of  State  government,  and 
in  recent  years  Its  scope  and  plan  has  been  so  broadened  as  to 
comprehend  much  more  than  do  the  bureaus  or  divisions  of 
agriculture  in  the  states  generally. 

In  recent  years,  the  most  important  steps  have  been  the 
establishing  of  agricultural  courses  in  the  public  schools,  the 


Vitrified   Tile  Silos  Mark   the  Progress  of  Nnv   York   Farmers 
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providing  of  small  experimental 
farms  in  connection  with  such 
schools,  and  the  development  of 
every  public  institution  farm  as  an 
experimental  farm  for  the  com- 
munity in  which  it  Is  located.  The 
first  part  of  this  work  is  carried  on 
under  the  supervision  'of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  and  the 
latter  under  the  guidance  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Agricultural   education  in  the  Empire   State   begins,    as  it 
should,  on  the  farm.     In  the  State,  at  present,  there  are  forty- 
eight  high  schools  maintaining  four-year  courses  In  agriculture. 
Over  i,ooo  pupils  were  enrolled  In  these  courses  last  year. 
The  most  expensively  equipped  of  these  schools  has  less  than 
$1,000  invested  in  apparatus  and  appliances,  and  the  herds, 
bams,  flocks  and  machinery  of  neighboring  farmers  are  almost 
universally  offered  for  laboratory  use.     Within  the  year  there 
will    cmne    into    existence    a    school    plan    comprehending    a 
widened  and  broadened  Idea  of  this  phase  of  education.    This 
is  the  community  public  school,  which  will  not  only  serve  as  a 
teaching  agency  but  will  have  under  its  roof  other  agricultural 
educational  facilities,  such  as  the  office  of  the  county  farm 
bureau  manager,  an  audience  room  to  be  used  as  a  community 
center,  a  library  for  general  agri- 
cultural educational  purposes,  and 
other  instruments  for  placing  bet- 
ter and  broader  educational  facili- 
ties close  to  the  farm. 

As  the  next  step  in  agricul- 
tural education,  there  are  now  in 
the  Empire  State  six  secondary 
agricultural    schools.    These    are 


Soy  Beam  are  Grown  as  a  Cover  Crop  by  this  New  York  Farmer 
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located  with  reference  to  geographical  position,  one  being 
in  St.  Lawrence  county,  another  in  Allegany  county,  a  third  in 
Madison  county,  another  on  Long  Island,  a  fifth  in  Delaware 
county  and  the  sixth  in  Schoharie  county.  The  first  three  of 
these  schools  are  In  active  operation;  the  next  two  will  open 
their  courses  in  September,  1915,  and  at  the  sixth  buildings  are 
rapidly  nearing  completion.  Young  men  and  women  may 
equip  themselves  in  these  schools  for  the  work  on  the  farm, 
and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  students  find  their  way 
directly  back  to  the  farm. 

The  third  and  final  step  in  education  is  found  in  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  As  for  the 
standard  of  the  College,  it  only  needs  be  said  that  its  enroll- 
ment of  students  is  higher  than  in  any  other  college  of  the 
University  and  that  its  graduates  are  found  throughout  the 
world  on  the  faculties  of  agricultural  educational  institutions 


This   Holstein   Bull   Heads  a    Prise   Herd    in   Columbia    County 
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and  as  leaders  in  practical  farm  development.  As  a  college 
of  agriculture,  this  State  institution  is  acknowledged  to  be 
without  equal  anywhere  in  this  United  States. 

As  one  of  the  most  important  agencies  for  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  the  Empire  State,  there  is  the  Experiment  Station. 
The  station  was  established  for  "  investigation  and  experimen- 
tation concerning  agricultural  problems."  Its  head,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Jordan,  has  done  much  to  make  this  institution  of  the  first  rank 
among  the  experiment  stations  of  the  states.     Its  publications 
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go  into  all  farm  homes  requesting 
them,  and  represent  the  last  word  in 
the  solving  of  those  problems  which 
the  individual  farmer  cannot  solve. 

Through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  State  is  doing  much  for 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer.  Primarily 
a  regulatory  agency,  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  State  to  make  the  Department 
more  and  more  an  educaticHial  agency, 
and  through  its  farmers'  institutes  and 
publications  it  takes  the  story  of  better 
agriculture  to  the  farm.  The  super- 
vision of  county  and  town  agricultural 
societies  is  lodged  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  through  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $250,000  an 
effort  is  made  to  develop  more  and  more  the  benefits  which 
must  result  from  such  community  gatherings. 

Through  the  county  farm  bureaus,  the  Empire  State  is 
getting  closer  and  closer  to  the  individual  farmer.  This  work, 
carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  government,  now 
extends  into  nearly  one-half  the  counties  of  the  State.  One 
reason  why  the  farm  bureau  is  such  an  important  factor  is 
because  it  is  managed  and  largely  financed  by  local  men  who 
understand  and  appreciate  local  wants  and  needs. 

The  use  of  public  institution  farms  as  experimental  farms 
has  resulted  in  further  bringing  the  farmer  into  intimate  touch 
with  the  State  agricultural  educational  facilities.  There  are 
close  to  fifty  farms  connected  with  the  State  hospitals  and 
various  correctional  and  charitable  instltuticMis.  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  these  farms  have 
been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  productivity,  and  each  stands 

Irrigation  is  an  Unknown  Word  to  the  Farmer  in  New  York  Slate 
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Top.  Main  building;  Left  to  right,  Forestry  building,  Bailey  Hall,  Home 
Econoniics  building,  Greenhouses,  Farm  Management  building.  Barns, 
Animal  Husbandry  building,  Caldwell  Hall,  Poultry   building. 
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as  an  example  of  better  farming 
in  its  community.  The  same  de- 
velopment has  been  carried  to  the 
county  almshouse  farms  and  these 
institutions  are  rapidly  being 
brought  to  the  high  standard 
necessary  to  profitable  farming. 

Other  agencies  utilized  by 
the  Empire  State  number  more 
than  a  score.  There  are  cow  testing  associations,  cooperative 
buying  and  marketing  organizations,  the  rural  press  and  vari- 
ous minor  institutions,  all  of  which  lend  themselves  to  the 
development  of  the  big  general  scheme.  There  never  was  a 
time  in  the  Empire  State  when  agriculture  received  such  intelli- 
gent attention  as  now;  there  never  was  a  time  when  agri- 
culture was  making  such  wonderful  progress  as  now,  and 
there  never  was  a  time  when  opportunity  knocked  louder  at 
a  man's  door  than  now,  with  agricultural  land  purchasable  at 
such  low  prices. 


Reapers  in  Batteries  of  Three  arc  Used  on  this  Business  Farm 
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PROSPERITY  AND  THE  FARM 
Agriculture  is  the  foundation  industry.  Fifty-four  per  cent 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  United  States  are  classified  as  rural. 
Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  State 
are  classified  as  rural.  When  such  a  large  number  of  people 
are  prosperous,  all  other  industries  feel  the  good  effect.  It  is 
a  common  saying  that  in  a  year  of  good  crops  our  country 
enjoys  prosperity. 

An  increase  of  only  one  bushel  of  grain  per  acre,  or  its 
equivalent,  on  all  improved  agricultural  land  in  the  Empire 
State  would  require  nearly  3,000  extra  trains  of  fifty  cars  each 
for  transportation.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  this  would  mean  to 
business — the  stimulus  being  transmitted  from  one  Industry 
to  another,  until  it  covered  the  entire  State  and  affected  prac- 
tically every  person. 

The  great  question  is  how  to  feed  the  increasing  popula- 
tion. The  farm,  somewhere,  must  be  depended  upon  to  supply 
the  foodstuffs  for  more  than  one-third  the  population  of  the 
whole  United  States,  massed  within  twelve  hours  by  train  of 
any  Empire  State  farm.     The  answer  is  in  our  farms,  with 
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their  fertile  acres  containing  an  asset  of  almost  untold  wealth. 
It  is  inevitable  that,  with  the  rapid  growth  in  population  of 
cities,  towns  and  manufacturing  centers,  every  acre  of  avail- 
able land  in  the  Empire  State  will  be  compelled  to  contribute 
its  full  share  to  the  demands  made  by  home  markets. 

The  wisdom  of  the  men  who  take  early  advantage  of  the 
prevailing  low  prices  of  farm  lands  in  our  State  will  be  amply 
rewarded.  So  many  lines  of  effort  offer  themselves  that  there 
cannot  be  a  farmer  anywhere  whose  experience  will  stand  him 
other  than  in  good  stead  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  an  Empire  State  farm. 

The  Empire  State  ranks  first  among  all  the  states  and 
territories  in  the  production  of  hay,  all  dairy  products,  pota- 
toes, beans,  buckwheat,  farm  forest  products,  vegetables, 
apples,  small  fruits,  flowers  and  plants,  nursery  products,  hops 
and  onions.  It  ranks  second  in  orchard  products  and  grapes, 
fourth  in  rye,  sixth  in  oats,  eighth  In  animals  slaughtered, 
ninth  in  barley,  thirteenth  in  wool,  fourteenth  in  animals  sold, 
twenty-second  in  wheat  and  twenty-fifth  in  corn.  It  should  be 
noted,  in  considering  the  position  of  our  State  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  rye,  oats,  barley,  wool,  wheat  and  com  that 
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the  states  holding  first  rank  in 
these  products  range  from  5,000,- 
000  to  35,000,000  acres  greater 
in  extent  than  New  York  State 
and  that  her  position  is,  therefore, 
relatively  high. 

A  comparison  of  the  average 
crops  of  corn,  oats,  hay  and  po- 
tatoes,   taken  from    the    Federal 

government  report  for  1914,  shows  conclusively  the  great  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  of  the  Empire  State,  as  the  average  crops  in 
quantity  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  those  of  the  great  grain 
producing  states,  and  very  much  greater  in  value  owing  to  the 
home  markets  with  which  our  farmer  is  surrounded.  The  aver- 
age value  of  the  crops  of  corn,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes  in  this 
State  exceed  the  average  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Kansas 
by  $10.61  per  acre,  while  that  of  corn  alone  exceeds  the  average 
of  the  next  highest  state  by  $7.09  per  acre. 

The  Federal  reports  for  1914  indicate  that  the  value  of  all 
crops,  including  dairy  products  and  live  stock,  sold  from  the 
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farms  of  the  Empire  State  exceed 
$440,000,000,  or  an  income  equal 
to  about  $28.00  an  acre  for  the 
improved  farm  lands  of  the  State. 
The  value  of  the  hay  crop   for 
1914      exceeded      $80,000,000. 
Dairy  products  amounted  to  about 
the  same  figure.     The  apple  crop 
of  1914  approached  50,000,000 
bushels.    The  four  leading  apple  counties  in  the  United  States 
are    Monroe,    Niagara,   Wayne    and   Orleans,    in    the   order 
named,  of  the  Empire  State.     These  four  counties  produce 
more  apples  than  any  four  states  in  the  Middle  West,     The 
five  greatest  dairy  counties  are  Empire  State  counties.     St. 
Lawrence  has  more  dairy  cows  than  any  other  county  in  the 
United  States,  with  Delaware,  Oneida,  Jefferson  and  Catta- 
raugus ranking  next  in  the  order  named. 

According  to  the  Federal  government  report  for  1915, 
based  upon  crop  conditions  on  July  i,  the  Empire  State  will 
produce  20,800,000  bushels  of  apples,  or  about  seventeen  per 
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cent  of  the  total  production  for  the  whole  United  States.  The 
potato  crop  will  total  about  36,300,000  bushels,  or  one-tenth 
the  entire  production  of  the  United  States.  The  production 
of  wheat  will  run  nearly  2,000,000  more  than  the  average  for 
the  last  five  years.  The  1915  crop  is  estimated  at  8,200,000 
bushels.  Corn  in  the  Empire  State,  according  to  the  Federal 
authorities,  will  yield  20,000,000  bushels  in  1915.  The 
tobacco  crop  will  total  about  5,465,000  pounds. 

Based  upon  the  Federal  government  report  for  1914  crop 
productions  and  values,  the  Empire  State  holds  an  enviable 
position.  Ill  corn,  the  average  production  per  acre  was  41 
bushels,  as  against  an  average  for  the  United  States  of  25 
bushels.  The  value  was  eighty-one  cents  a  bushel  asjagainst 
an  average  of  sixty-three  cents  for  the  whole  country.  In 
wheat,  New  York's  average  production  was  22.5  bushels  as 
against  16.6  for  the  United  States,  while  the  average  value 
exceeded  that  of  the  country  as  a  whole  by  nearly  ten  cents 
a  bushel. 


NeTV  York  City  Consumes  Over  $60,000,000  Worth  of  Milk  a  Year 
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Potatoes  averaged  in  the  Em- 
pire State,  145  bushels  per  acre, 
as  against  an  average  for  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  of  109.5  bushels. 
Rye   averaged    17.7   bushels   per 
acre,  as  against    16.8  bushels  for 
the  United  States.    Oats  ran  31.5 
bushels  to  the  acre,  on  an  average, 
as  against  29.7  bushels  for  the 
whole  country.     Barley  averaged  28.0  bushels  as  against  25.8 
bushels  per  acre  for  the  United  States.     Buckwheat  ran  23.0 
bushels  per  acre,  as  against  21.3  for  the  whole  country. 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  crops  grown  in  the  Empire  State 
.may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  1914  hay  crop  was 
more  than  that  of  the  six  New  England  states,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
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Connecticut,  with  Florida,  Mary- 
land, North  and  South  Carolina 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  The 
Empire  State  produces  more  pota- 
toes   than    California,    Oregon, 
Washington,      Idaho,      Nevada. 
Arizona,     Utah,     New     Mexico, 
Colorado,   Wyoming    and    Mon- 
tana combined.     Her  apple  crop 
Is  more  than  that  of  all  the  states  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Dairying  and  stock  raising  are  important  industries  in  the 
Empire  State.     The  soil  is  especially  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  grasses  suitable  for  the  grazing  of  live  stock.     When  it  is 
realized  that  fresh  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb  and  pork,  to  a 
total  value  of  over  $17,000,000,  was  Imported  by  the  United 
States  in  the  year  ending  June  30,1914,  it  would  appear  that 
an  investment  in. the  farm  lands  of  the  Empire  State  at  present 
prices  could  be  made  advantageously,  with  a  view  of  entering 
the  fresh  meat  Industry.     In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  stock  yards  at  East  Buffalo  are  the  second  largest  in 
the  world,  with  the  result  that  Butlalo  is  the  best  eastern 
accumulating  and  distributing  point  for  stock. 

The  Empire  State  dairyman  grows  a  large  acreage  of  com 
for  ensilage,  as  well  as  many  other  forage  crops.  Ensilage 
corn  usually  runs  ten  to  twenty  tons  to  the  acre.  The  average 
price  for  milk  is  between  three  and  four  cents  a  quart,  and 
receiving  stations  dot  the  State.  The  average  haul  of  milk 
from  the  farm  to  the  milk  station  Is  less  than  two  miles  over 
Improved  highways,  and  In  many  sections  the  milk  is  bought 
on  the  farm,  haul  being  obviated. 

Young  cows  for  the  dairy  have  been  selling  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  at  from  $60  to  $100  each.  The  farmer  with 
foresight  in  the  Empire  State  makes  his  dairy  self -perpetuating 

Empire  State  Cheese  Leads  the  World  in  Quality  and  Production 


Oats  and  Peas  are  Crown  as  a  Forage  Crop  on  This  Dairy  Farm 


and  clears  a  handsome  profit 
through  the  sale  of  veals  and  sur- 
plus young  stock.  Our  sheep 
number  about  500,000,  when  fifty 
years  ago  the  number  was  nearly 
5,000,000.  The  low  price  of 
wool  and  mutton  for  many  years 
made  this  industry  unprofitable, 
but  now  the  tide  is  turning  back. 

Hogs  can  be  raised  in  this  as  economically  as  in  any  other  part 
of  the  country,  and  prices  for  pork  products  are  always  good. 
Poultry  raising  is  profitably  carried  on  in  the  Empire  State. 
Every  fowl  finds  a  market  at  twenty  cents  each  above  the 
average  of  the  central  western  states,  and  eggs  are  usually 
five  to  ten  cents  a  dozen  more. 

Alfalfa  Is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  important  crops  of 
the  Empire  State.  Several  counties  show  gains  in  acreage  of 
fifty  to  seventy-five  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  Numer- 
ous counties  have  more  than  5,000  acres  each  in  alfalfa,  from 
which  three  crops  of  about  a  total  of  five  tons  per  acre  are  cut. 
Figures  from  the  New  York  Central  railroad  station  at 
Manlius,  a  village  of  1,500  inhabitants  in  Onondaga  county, 
show  that  receipts  from  the  shipment  of  farm  produce  doubled 
in  the  last  year. 

"  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
large  gain  In  monthly  receipts," 
says  the  official  report,  "  is  that 
this  part  of  the  country  is  raising 
n  much  larger  quantity  of  alfalfa 
than  ever  before  and  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply.  Much  of  the 
alfalfa  is  shipped  some  distance. 
It  is  believed  that  within  a  very 

New  York  State  Graces  are  Noted  for  Their  Wonderful  Flavor 
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few  years  alfalfa  will  be  the  chief  product  of  this  section  of  the 
State." 

Illustrating  what  is  done  every  day  on  Empire  State  farms, 
the  Department  presents  brief  statements  of  individual  yields 
of  various  farm  crops.  The  actual  products  cited  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition,  San 
Francisco,  California,  where  they  were  awarded  one  medal 
of  honor,  thirteen  gold  medals,  twenty-five  silver  medals  and 
twenty-one  bronze  medals,  as  well  as  two  mentions  of  honor. 
The  following  products,  picked  at  random  from  Empire  State 
farms,  won  these  high  awards  in  competition  with  the  world, 
and  exemplify  the  results  of  good  farming  in  the  State. 

Com.  Raised  in  Oswego  county.  Yield,  ninety-three  bushels 
of  ears  per  acre;  value  on  the  farm,  seventy  cents  a  bushel. 
A  similar  farm  would  be  valued  at  $50  to  $75  an  acre.  All 
of  the  Empire  State  corn  crop  is  manufactured  into  dairy  or 
live  stock  products  on  the  farm.  In  this  form  it  can  most 
cheaply  and  profitably  be  carried  to  market.  It  costs,  on  the 
average,  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  quart  to  take  milk 
to  New  York  City ;  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  for  butter, 


A   Business  Farm  in   Chenango  Making  Money  for  Its   Owner 
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while  hogs  can  be 
taken  from  cen- 
tral points  to 
New  York  City 
for  $38.50  per 
double-deck  car. 

Oats.      Raised 
in        Monroe 
county.        Yield, 
ninety  bushels  per 
acre ;  value  on  the 
farm,     forty-nine 
cents  per  bushel. 
The   Federal  re- 
port    places     the     value     of     land     in  Monroe     county     at 
from  $75  to  $100  an  acre;  the  best  farms,  of  course,  arc 
worth  more.     The  local  market  generally  absorbs  the  crop, 
but  it  can  be  hauled  over  macadam  roads  and  shipped  to  New 
York  City  for  six  cents  a  bushel,  or  a  fraction  of  this  on  the 
barge  canal. 

Wheat.  Raised  in  Onondaga  county.  Yield,  forty-seven 
bushels  per  acre;  value  on  the  farm,  ninety  cents  per  bushel. 
Similar  farms  can  be  purchased  for  $75  to  $100  an  acre. 
The  crop  can  be  placed  at  the  seaboard  for  six  cents  a  bushel 
by  railroad,  or  a  fraction  of  this  cost  by  barge  canal.  Forty- 
five  bushels  per  acre  at  ninety-seven  cents  a  bushel  equals 
S30.36,  the  value  of  a  crop  on  land  valued  at  $75  an  acre. 

Barley.  Raised  in  Cayuga  county.  Yield,  fifty-five  bushels 
per  acre ;  value  on  the  farm,  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel.  The 
best  farms  in  this  section  are  valued  at  $75  to  $100  per  acre. 
Transportation  costs  six  cents  per  bushel  to  seaboard  by  rail- 
road,  or  much  less  by  barge  canal.     Fifty-five  bushels  per 

Beef  Cattle  are  Produced  With  Profit  by  Empire  State  Farmers 
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acre  at  seventy-five  cents  a  bushel  equals  $41.25,  the  value  of 
a  crop  on  $75-an-acre  land. 

Rye.  Raised  in  Columbia  county.  Yield,  forty  bushels  per 
acre;  value  on  the  farm  eighty  cents  a  bushel.  Similar  farms 
are  valued  at  $25  to  $50  an  acre.  Forty  bushels  per  acre  at 
eighty  cents  a  bushel  equals  $32,  the  value  O'f  the  crop  on 
$50  land. 

Buckwheat.  Raised  in  Montgomery  county.  Yield,  twenty- 
four  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre;  value  on  the  farm,  sixty- 


This  Cooperative  Creamery  wakes  600  Pounds  of  Butter  a  Day 
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seven  and  one-third  cents  a  bushel. 
Similar  land  is  valued  at  $25  to 
$50  an  acre.  Twenty-four  and 
one-half  bushels  per  acre  at  sixty- 
seven  and  one-third  cents  a  bushel 
equals  $16.46,  the  value  of  a  crop 
on  $25  land. 

Beans.  Raised  in  Oswego 
county.  Yield,  Marrow,  twenty- 
four  bushels  to  the  acre;  Imperials,  twenty-three  and  one- 
fourth  bushels  per  acre;  value  on  the  farm,  $3.75  to  $4.00 
a  bushel.  This  farm  of  200  acres  was  purchased  for  $55  an 
acre.  Cost  of  transportation  to  the  seaboard  on  beans  is  six 
cents  a  bushel  by  rail,  less  by  canal. 

Potatoes.  Raised  in  Onondaga  county.  Yield,  393  bushels 
per  acre;  value  on  the  farm,  fifty-nine  cents  a  bushel.  Equally 
productive  land  Is  valued  at  $75  to  $125  an  acre.  The  freight 
rate  on  potatoes  to  New  York  City  averages  nine  cents  a 
bushel. 

Hay.  (Alfalfa)  Raised  in  Onondaga  county.  Yield,  four 
tons  per  acre;  value,  $19  to  $25  a  ton  f.  o.  b.  Farm  land  pro- 
ducing such  crops  can  be  purchased  for  $50  to  $125  an  acre. 
Four  tons  of  alfalfa  at  $19  a  ton  equals  $76,  the  value  of  the 
crop  produced  on  $100  land. 

(Timothy)  Raised  in  Columbia  county.  Yield,  three  tons 
per  acre;  value,  $iS  to  $22  a  ton,  f.  o.  b.  This  crop  was 
secured  from  a  typical  "  run-down  "  farm  of  which  the  most 
valuable  asset,  when  purchased,  Was  a  barn  In  the  poorest 
condition.  Three  tons  of  timothy  at  $18  per  ton  equals  $56, 
the  value  of  the  crop  grown  on  land  which  can  be  purchased 
for  from  $20  to  $30  an  acre. 


New  York  State  is  Never  Niggardly  in  Its  Support  of  Agriculture 
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THE  MEAT  OF  THE  KERNEL 

If  it  is  true,  as  repeatedly  stated  )?y  this  Department,  that 
in  the  Empire  State  there  await  the  homeseeker  the  greatest 
agricultural  opportunities  in  the  United  State?  today,  why  is 
it  that  farm  lands  can  be  purchased  so  cheaply?  If  it  is  true 
that  the  Empire  State  farmer  averages  greater  crops  per  acre, 
the  average  value  of  which  crops  is  higher  than  in  the  West, 
why  are  Empire  State  farm  lands  for  sale  at  any  price? 

Empire  State  farm  lands  are  relatively  cheap  for  four 
reasons,  as  follows: 

First.  The  distribution  of  the  public  domain,  which  started 
with  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Homestead  Act  authoriz- 
ing the  free  distribution  of  quarter-sections  of  land  to  prac- 
tically all  comers,  caused  for  years  an  unending  processitm  of 
farmers  from  the  East  to  the  West.  Succeeding,  these  farm- 
ers drew  new  recruits  from  the  East. 

Second.  The  financial  rewards  offered  by  our  many  cities 
through  the  development  and  expansion  of  all  lines  of  com- 
merce and  manufacturing,  have  attracted  our  farmers'  sons  and 
daughters  more  powerfully  than  in  any  of  our  sister  states. 

Former's  Institutes  Carry  the  Gospel  of  Good  Farming  Everywhere 
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These  opportunities  have  been  greater  than  elsewhere  and  they 
have  been  exhibited  closer  to  the  farm. 

Third.  The  very  prosperity  of  our  New  York  State  farm- 
ers, evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  mortgage 
indebtedness  on  our  farms  is  lower  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  state,  has  helped  to  depopulate  our  farm  lands  of  the 
actual  owners  because  they  have  retired  from  their  farms  to 
enjoy  the  easier  life  of  the  cities  and  villages.  The  farms  so 
left,  in  numbers  greater  than  the  demand,  have  always  been  a 
check  upon  any  appreciable  rise  in  farm  values. 

Fourth.  For  many  years  after  the  public  domajn  had  been 
largely  distributed,  the  value  of  farm  products  was  often  lower 
than  the  cost  of  production  on  the  higher  priced  eastern  farms. 
Farming  in  the  East  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  consequently 
values  of  farm  lands  depreciated  rapidly  until  the  growth  of 
population  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  demand 
to  exceed  the  supply  of  farm  products. 

The  majority  of  farms  listed  with  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  for  sale,  are  upon  the  market  because  of  the  advanced 
age,  ill  health  or  death  of  the  owner,  the  settlement  of  estates 
or  the  wish  of  the  owner  to  remove  from  his  farm  to  a  quieter 


An  Empire  State  Home  on  a  Profitable  Chenango  County  Farm 
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and  easier  life  in  some  near-by 
village.  In  some  instances  prime 
farms  come  upon  the  market  be- 
cause the  owner  finds  himself 
unable,  under  existing  labor  con- 
ditions, to  farm  a  large  acreage, 
and  so  divides  a  farm  of  300  or 
400  acres  into  two  farms,  the 
smaller  of  which  he  will  farm  for 
himself  and  the  larger  he  will  offer  for  sale. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  business  enterprises  in  the 
Empire  State  has  fascinated  the  farm  boys  and  won  them  by 
thousands  away  from  the  farm.  Year  after  year  the  brightest 
and  best  of  our  young  men  and  women  have  been  leaving  the 
farm  for  the  allurements  and  supposed  greater  opportunities 
of  the  town  and  city.  Today,  while  their  exodus  has  been 
lessened  and  we  are  hearing  something  of  the  cry,  "  Back  to 
the  farm,"  there  are  many  farmers  who  are  not  pursuing  the 
system  of  agriculture  they  would  desire  because  they  have  not 
the  labor  necessary  to  carry  out  their  plans. 


This  Country  Church  is  in  a  Village  of  Only  1,500  Inhabitants 
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Tlie  places  of  those  leaving  the  farms  have  not  been  taken 
until  late  years  by  the  great  number  of  immigrants  coming 
to  our  shores.  The  West,  through  attractive  advertisements 
and  favorable  terms,  induced  these  foreigners  to  settle  there, 
whereas  if  the  immigrants  had  known  of  the  splendid  possibili- 
ties existing  in  soil  from  two  to  six  hours'  ride  frcwn  where 
they  landed,  they  would  undoubtedly  have  selected  it  in  pref- 
erence to  that  so  far  away. 

At  this  time,  not  only  are  numbers  of  immigrants  settling  in 
the  Empire  State  within  a  few  days  after  landing  in  New  York 
City,  but  large  numbers  are  giving  up  leased  lands  or  farms 
which  they  have  purchased  in  the  West  and  are  joining  the 
eastern  tide.  During  the  year  of  19 14,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  acted  as  intermediary  in  the  sale  of  farm  land  to 
the  value  of  more  than  $1,000,000,  of  which  a  considerable 
amount  was  purchased  by  foreigners  or  newly-made  American 
citizens. 

In  the  fall  of  1914,  the  Empire  State  undertook  to  place  a 
first-hand  view  of  her  agricultural  advantages  before  the 
Middle  West.  An  everyday  exhibit  of  agricultural  products 
was   gathered    irom  various   sections   of   the    State    and    an 


This  Hall  was  Given  to  a  New  York  Village  by  a  Retired  Farmer 
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agricultural  exhibit  train  journeyed  into  three  of  the  middle 
western  states.  During  a  period  of  six  weeks,  more  than 
15,000  people  passed  through  the  train.  Officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  accompanying  the  exhibit,  in  conver- 
sation with  visitors  to  the  exhibit,  gathered  some  interesting 
facts. 

The  case  of  a  young  foreigner  who  entered  the  car  at  a 
point  In  Indiana  may  be  cited.  This  man  looked  to  be  a 
prosperous  farmer,  as  indeed  he  was,  and  some  surprise  was 
expressed  that  a  well-to-do  fanner,  married  and  having  a 
family,  comfortably  settled  in  the  West,  should  want  to  come 
■  east.  The  man's  story  was  simple.  He  had  landed  at  Ellis 
Island  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  with  the  savings  of  some 
years  in  the  old  country.  When  he  asked  the  immigration 
officials  where  to  locate,  they  could  not  help  him.  A  railroad 
mkn  secured  his  attention,  painted  a  glowing  picture  of  the 
fortunes  to  be  won  in  the  Middle  West,  and  sold  the  man  a 
ticket  for  Indiana. 

This  foreigner  landed  In  Indiana  and  looked  about.     His 

New  York  Farmers  are  Fast  Becoming  Breeders  of  Draft  Horses 
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savings  would  not  purchase  five  acres  of  land.  He  knew  no 
one  and  could  not  secure  money  with  which  to  handle  a  larger 
proposition.  Like  many  others,  he  became  a  renter.  He 
netted  a  comfortable  living  and  saved  something  each  year. 
But  his  condition,  so  far  as  becoming  an  owner  of  land,  never 
bettered,  for  land  increased  in  value  faster  than  he  could  save. 

This  man's  position  is  typical  of  the  position  of  thousands 
of  farmers  in  the  West.  He  is  unable  to  purchase  a  farm 
because  he  cannot  finance  the  proposition.  On  an  average  valu- 
ation of  $200  an  acre,  a  man  buying  a  half-section  has  to  face 
the  problem  of  financing  a  $16,000  proposition.  Most  of  this 
land  can  be  bought  on  a  fifty  per  cent  mortgage  basis,  but  even 
then  the  prospective  buyer  has  to  look  for  $8,000,  the  interest 
upon  which  will  be  six  per  cent  or  more,  or  at  least  $480  a  year. 

The  assertion  that  farm  land  in  the  West  .is  held  at  too  high 
a  valuation  to  make  for  advancement  is  only  half  the  truth. 
The  facts  are  that  not  only  is  the  land  held  at  a  tremendously 
inflated  value,  but  that  the  farmers  themselves  admit  it.  It  is 
a  fact  that  western  farmers  are  making  money;  their  bank 
balances  show  it   and  their  fields  show  careful    and  expert 


Poland  China  Sivine  Have  Proved  Profitable  for  Many  Hog  Raisers 
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cultivation.  The  question  is 
whether  the  western  farmer  is 
making  money  on  his  investment. 
That  is  quite  another  proposition. 
According  to  the  statements  of 
western  farmers  made  to  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  number  making 
more  than  two  or  three  per  cent 
upon  a  valuation  of  $200  to  $250  an  acre  is  very  small. 

Every  national  land  movement  resembles  a  tide.  Ever  since 
Horace  Greeley  preached,  "  Go  west,  young  man,"  the  tradi- 
tion has  been  that  the  West,  rather  than  the  East,  was  the 
region  of  cheap  land  and  farming  opportunity.  The  traditicm 
has  outlived  the  fact.  The  tide  has  turned,  and  inquiries  come 
In  from  the  West  by  the  score  as  to  farm  lands  for  sale  here. 
This  wave  is  bound  to  increase  largely,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
East  rather  than  the  West  is  now  the  place  of  cheap  land  and 
agricultural  opportunity. 

What  the  Empire  State  desires,  is  that  the  western  farmer, 
tf  he  finds  himself  unable  to  handle  the  heavy  financial  proposi- 
tion incumbent  upon  the  purchase  of  a  farm  in  his  section  — 
if  he  has  decided  to  move  to  some  other  section  of  the  countrj' 
in  the  effort  to  better  himself  —  then  the  Empire  State  wants 
him  to  realize  the  great  agricultural  opportunities  here.  The 
Empire  State  wants  the  best  farmer  on  the  best  farm  adapted 
to  his  purposes  and  will  bend  every  effort  to  aid  the  western 
farmer  In  this  direction  If  he  comes  East. 

The  Empire  State  argument  Is  business-like.  It  is  that  land 
can  be  purchased  here  at  from  $20  to  $125  an  acre  which 
will  show  larger  and  more  stable  profits  than  land  of  the  same 
quality  in  the  West  or  Northwest  valued  at  twice  and  thrice 
the  amount;  that  transportation  facihties  cannot  be  equaled 

Experts  Solve  the  Land  Problems  of  New  York  Slate  Farmers 
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anywhere  in  the  United  States;  that  the  climate  Is  better  suited 
to  general  farming  than  that  of  the  Far  West  or  Canada; 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  stands  ready  to  serve  the 
farmer  in  every  way ;  that  state  laws  protect  him  against  fraud ; 
and  that,  generally,  the  Empire  State  is  truly  a  part  of  God's 
country. 


A  Shorthorn  Bull  Heading  a  Prize  Herd  on  an  Empire  State  Farm 
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OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS  BUT  ONCE 

With  a  view  of  placing  before  the  homeseeker  in  specific 
form  the  agricultural  advantages  of  the  Empire  State,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  presents  descriptions  of  ten  typical 
farms  of  the  State  which  may  be  purchased  at  relatively  low 
prices.  These  farms  have  been  selected  as  representative  of 
the  State;  they  comprehend  practically  every  section  of  the 
State  and  show  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  widely  different 
crops. 

In  accordance  with  the  established  practice  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  lend  favor  to  no  section  or  individual,  location  of  the 
farms  cited  is  restricted  to  the  county  in  which  they  are  located. 
The  names  of  owners  are  withheld  for  obvious  reasons.  The 
annual  publication  of  the  Department,  "Farms  for  Sale  or 
Rent  in  the  Empire  State,"  lists  all  farms  for  sale,  together 
with  locations,  descriptions  and  owners'  names;  this  publication 
may  be  secured  upon  application  to  the  Department. 

The  first  Is  a  farm  of  ninety-five  acres,  in  Albany  county, 
five  miles  from  an  enterprising  village  on  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  railroad.     It  is  close  to  a  small  village  with  a  good 


New  York's  Production  of  Alfalfa  is  Crowing  Larger  Every  Year 
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school,  churches  and  stores,  and 
close  to  improved  highways.  The 
land  is  level,  very  fertile,  easily 
tilled,  adapted  to  the  raising  of 
alfalfa,  timothy,  corn,  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  hay,  potatoes  and  other 
crops,  and  is  good  fruit  land. 
There  is  an  eight-room  house  in 
good  repair;  a  large  barn,  substan- 
tially built  and  in  good  condition.  This  farm  can  be  purchased 
for  $3,200.  This  is  a  sample  of  small  farms  in  this  section,  in 
every  way  desirable  and  for  sale  at  very  low  prices. 

The  second  is  a  farm  of  250  acres  of  rich  limestone  soil  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation  on  the  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake  in 
Central  New  York.  The  farm  is  slightly  rolling  toward  the 
lake,  sufficiently  so  to  insure  good  drainage.  It  is  one-half 
mile  from  railroad  station  and  barge  canal  landing  in  a  beauti- 
ful village,  with  school,  churches  and  commercial  establish- 
ments, and  nine  miles  from  a  city  of  30,000  population,  con- 
nected with  new  improved  highway.  The  soil  of  this  farm  is 
particularly  adapted  to  the  raising  of  hay,  alfalfa  and  other 


Many  Farmers  Find  Chickens  a  Profitable  Adjunct  to  the  Farm 
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clovers,  wheat,  corn,  barley,  oats  and  fruit.  The  growing 
crops  are  estimated  to  be  worth  over  $5,000.  The  buildings 
are  in  excellent  condition.  The  main  house  and  barn  are  of 
cut  stone  and  cost  about  $60,000  to  build.  There  are  two 
other  houses  on  the  farm  —  one  of  eight  and  the  other  of  ten 
rooms;  two  barns,  each  40  by  100  feet  In  size,  and  all  other 
outbuildings  necessary.  This  is  an  excellent  grain,  stock  or 
dairy  farm.  It  may  be  purchased  with  one-half  the  growing 
crops  for  $32,500;  $10,000  cash  and  the  balance  on  easy 
terms. 

The  third  is  a  farm  of  seventy  acres  in  Cattaraugus  county. 
This  farm  is  three  miles  from  a  thriving  hamlet;  a  city  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants  is  five  miles  distant  over  a  good 
highway,  and  is  a  center  for  three  railroads.  There  is  a  school 
within  forty  rods  of  this  farm,  with  butter  factory,  cheese 
factory  and  milk  station  within  easy  distance  and  churches 
near  by.  The  farm  is  rolling  in  character,  with  thirty  acres 
in  meadow  and  forty  acres  in  pasture.  It  is  best  adapted  to 
corn,  oats  and  hay.  There  is  a  house  of  nine  rooms  in  good 
repair,  a  basement  barn,  42  by  42  feet,  nearly  new;  corn  crib, 
granary  and  other  outbuildings.     Fences  are  of  wire,  all  in 

York  Stale  Farmers  Use  the  Most  Improved  Machinery  Available 
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good  condition;  house  and  barn  are  watered  by  wells  and 
the  fields  by  springs.  This  fann,  together  with  two  horses, 
seven  cows  and  all  farming  tools,  can  be  purchased  for  $3,500, 
on  account  of  the  advanced  age  of  the  owner. 

The  fourth  is  a  farm  of  1 16  acres,  located  in  Ulster  county, 
in  the  Hudson  River  section.  This  farm  is  two  miles  from  a 
beautiful  village  of  1,250  inhabitants,  which  is  located  on  a 
railroad  and  running  to  which  are  a  fine  gravel  highway  and 
an  electric  trolley  system.  Schools,  churches,  good  stores  and 
milk  station  are  found  in  this  village.  'Hie  farm  is  level  and 
the  soil  is  a  rich  loam.  There  are  eighty-five  acres  in  meadow, 
twenty  acres  in  pasture,  six  acres  in  oak  and  chestnut  timber, 
and  five  acres  of  fruit.  It  is  best  adapted  to  hay,  corn,  oats, 
rye  and  fruit.  There  is  an  attractive  house  of  twelve  rooms 
in  good  repair,  a  large  barn,  carriage  house,  milk  house,  sjlo. 
Ice  house  and  other  outbuildings  —  all  in  good  condition. 
Fences  are  In  good  condition  and  the  entire  farm  is  watered  by 
wells  and  springs.  This  farm,  together  with  eighteen  head  of 
cattle,  two  horses,  pigs,  poultry,  all  farm  machinery,  imple- 
ments and  growing  crops,  can  be  purchased  for  $8,500;  $4,500 
cash  and  the  balance  on  mortgage. 


The  Best  Horses  in  the  Country  are  Raised  on  this  Stock  Farm 
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The  fifth  is  a  farm  of  350  acres  in  Erie  county  six  miles 
from  postoffice  and  railroad  staticm,  on  the  Bufialo,  Rochester 
and  Pittsburg  railroad.  Schools  and  churches  arc  one  mile 
distant  and  milk  is  sold  on  the  farm.  A  good  highway  passes 
the  farm  and  improved  macadam  road  is  one  mile  distant. 
The  farm  is  level  and  the  soil  is  a  dark  loam  with  clay  subsoil. 
There  are  one  hundred  acres  in  meadow,  one  hundred  acres 
in  pasture,  ten  acres  in  timber,  eight  acres  of  apples  and  fifteen 
acres  of  pears,  plums  and  cherries.  This  farm  is  best  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  corn,  oats,  hay,  rye,  buckwheat  and  wheat. 
There  is  a  house  of  thirty  rooms,  beautifully  finished;  two 
farni  houses  —  one  of  twelve  and  the  other  of  seven  rooms; 
a  recreation  hall  40  by  100  feet  in  size;  a  cow  barn  48  by  208 
feet  in  size;  horse  barn  40  by  100  feet,  and  other  outbuildings. 
House,  barns  and  fields  are  watered  by  tank  supplied  by  wind- 
mill. This  farm  can  be  purchased,  together  with  all  stock, 
fodder,  growing  crops,  farm  machinery  and  implements,  fur- 
niture of  houses,  sixty  cows  and  seven  horses  for  $40,000; 
$20,000  down  and  the  balance  at  six  per  cent  interest,  long 
term  mortgage. 


Children  From  Four  Districts  Attend  This  Modem  Rural  School 
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The  Empire  State  Farm  Child  Grows  Up  Surrounded  With  Plenty 


The  sixth  is  a  fanii  of  200  acres,  located  in  Albany  county, 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  postoffice  and  four  and  one-half 
miles  from  station  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroad,  in 
the  heart  of  a  noted  summer  resort  section.  Schools,  churches 
and  good  stores  are  one  and  one-half  miles  distant,  and  a 
butter  factory  three  miles  distant,  over  good  roads.  This  farm 
is  level  and  rolling,  the  soil  a  limestone  and  loam.  There 
are  sixty  acres  In  meadow,  twenty-five  in  pasture,  ten  acres  in 
rye,  fifteen  in  hemlock  and  other  timber.  There  are  fifty  apple 
trees  on  this  farm,  as  well  as  pear  trees,  currant  bushes  and 
other  fruits.  It  is  best  adapted  to  alfalfa,  hay,  oats,  rye,  buck- 
wheat, com  and  potatoes.  There  is  a  house  of  twenty  rowns, 
a  main  barn  40  by  54  feet,  a  hay  barn  36  by  42  feet,  a  carriage 
house  20  by  40  feet,  a  hen  house  24  by  50  feet,  hog  house  and 
other  outbuildings.  The  farm  Is  watered  by  wells,  ponds, 
springs  and  cisterns.  It  is  four  miles  from  two  large  summer 
resorts,  and  an  ample  market  for  summer  foodstuffs  is  thus 
within  easy  reach.  This  farm  can  be  purchased  for  $4,000; 
$1,500  down  and  the  balance  on  mortgage. 

Cities  No  Longer  Call  Our  Farm  Boys;  the  Farm  Call  is  Louder 
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TKe  seventh  is  a  farm  of  130  acres,  located  in  Ontario 
county,  three  and  one-half  mites  from  postoffice  and  seven  and 
one-half  miles  friwn  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  station.  This 
farm  is  one-half  mile  from  a  good  school  and  three  and  one- 
half  miles  from  churches  and  stores.  Eleven  miles  distant, 
over  a  good  highway,  is  a  city  of  7i500  inhabitants.  This 
farm  is  rolling,  partly  hilly,  and  the  soil  a  gravelly  loam. 
There  are  forty-five  acres  in  meadow,  thirty  acres  in  pasture, 
four  acres  of  apples  and  four  acres  of  raspberries.  There  is 
a  house  of  ten  rooms  in  good  condition,  and  a  practically  new 
farm  house  of  six  rooms;  also  a  good  grain  barn  and  usual  out- 
buildings. The  farm  is  watered  by  wells,  spring  and  cistern. 
This  farm  can  be  purchased  for  $26  an  acre;  one-half  down 
and  the  balance  at  five  per  cent.    This  farm  may  also  be  rented. 

The  eighth  is  a  fann  of  eighty-nine  acres,  located  in  Clinton 
county,  one  and  one-half  miles  from  postoffice  and  railroad 
station  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson.  School,  churches  and 
stores  are  one-half  mile  distant.     Seven  miles  distant,  over  a 


Eggs  by  Parcel  Post  to  the  Buyer's  Table  Bring   Good  Profits 
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good  highway,  is  a  thriv- 
ing city  of  12,000  inhab- 
itants.     The    surface    of 
this   farm   is    rolling    and 
the    soil    clay,    loam    and 
sand.       There     are     fifty 
acres  in  meadow,  twenty- 
five  in  pasture,  and  four- 
teen acres  of  pine,  white 
birch    and    other    timber. 
There  is  a  house,  main  part  26  by  36  feet  and  a  wing  26  by  20, 
in  fair  condition ;  two  barns,  each  30  by  40  feet  in  size,  and  two 
sheds  —  all  in  good  condition.    The  farm  is  watered  by  brook 
and  wells.     This  farm  may  be  purchased  for  $4,000;  $2,000 
down  and  the  balance  on  easy  terms.    If  preferred,  it  may  be 
rented  with  option  to  buy. 

The  ninth  is  a  farm  of  230  acres,  in  Otsego  county,  four 
miles  from  postoffice,  butter  factory,  cheese  factory,  milk  sta- 
tion, churches  and  mercantile  establishments,  in  an  attractive 
village  of  300  inhabitants,  on  an  interurban  trolley  system. 
Twelve  miles  distant  over  good  highways  and  trolley  is  a  bus- 
tling city  of  10,000  inhabitants,  where  is  located  one  of  the 
Empire  State's  normal  training  schools  for  teachers.  The 
farm  is  gently  rolling  in  character  and  the  soil  Is  a  clay  loam. 
There  are  seventy  acres  in  meadow,  one  hundred  acres  in  pas- 
ture, sixty  acres  in  hemlock  and  hardwood  timber,  and  sixtv 
apple  trees.  This  farm  is  best  adapted  to  the  raising  of  hay, 
grain  and  potatoes.  There  are  two  miles  of  woven  wire  fence 
in  prime  cond'tion,  and  other  fences  are  good.  There  arc 
two  good  frame  houses,  a  barn,  25  by'  100  feet  in  size,  in  fair 
condition,  and  other  outbuildings.  The  house  is  watered  by 
well,  fields  by  brooks.  This  farm  can  be  purchased  for 
$2,900;  $1,000  down  and  the  balance  on  easy  terms. 

!^ew  York  Dairy  Products  Approach  in  Value  $roo,ooo,ooo  a  Year 
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A  New  York  Horse  is  Worth  $40  More  Than  the  Horse  in  Indiana 

The  tenth  is  a  farm  of  170  acres,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Albany,  the  Capital  of  the  State  and  a  commercial,  industrial 
and  educational  center.  Schools,  churches  and  stores  are 
within  one  and  one-half  miles  of  this  farm;  railroad  station, 
cheese  factory  and  milk  station  are  within  easy  distance. 
Improved  state  highway  passes  the  farm.  The  farm  is  smooth 
and  slightly  rolling  in  character,  sloping  to  the  east.  The 
soil  is  a  fertile  loam.  There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
in  meadow  and  ten  acres  in  pine,  hemlock,  elm  and  ash  timber. 
This  farm  is  best  adapted  to  the  raising  of  alfalfa,  wheat,  red 
clover,  hay,  oats,  corn,  buckwheat  and  potatoes.  Fences  are 
in  good  condition  and  the  entire  farm  is  well  watered.  There 
is  a  house  24  by  64  feet  in  size  with  small  buildings  attached; 
a  barn,  22  by  70  feet;  carriage  house,  26  by  40  feet;  sheep 
house,  20  by  30  feet;  also  ice  house,  hog  house,  hen  house, 
machinery  house  and  other  outbuildings.  This  farm  can  be 
purchased  for  $6,000,  because  of  the  ill  health  of  the  owner; 
part  cash,  and  the  balance  on  easy  terms. 


Empire  Stale  Farm  Driving  Horses  Capture  Blue  Ribbons  at  Fairs 
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THE  PROOF  OF  THE  PUDDING 
"The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating;"  so  runs  an 
ancient  proverb,  and  In  no  line  of  endeavor  is  it  more  appli- 
cable than  in  agriculture.  The  claims  of  the  Empire  State  for 
the  agricultural  opportunities  within  her  borders  count  for 
nothing  if  actual  experience  fails  to  prove  her  contentions. 
Statistics,  exhibits,  photographs  —  all  count  for  little  unless 
back  of  every  figure,  every  exhibit  and  every  photograph  is 
proof  of  performance. 

There  are  in  the  Empire  State  farmers  who,  through  unusual 
ability  and  foresight,  and  backed,  perhaps,  with  unusual 
amounts  of  capital,  are  reaping  exceptional  harvests  with  un- 
usual profits.  There  are  such  farmers  in  every  state.  But 
their  accomplishments  have  little  bearing  upon  the  matter, 
because  those  accomplishments  are  exceptional  and  unusual. 
What  must  be  the  important  thing  with  the  prospective  settler 
in  the  Empire  State  is  the  average  performance  of  average 
farmers. 

Ninety-three  Bushels  of  Ears  Per  Acre  is  Not  Unusual  With  Us 
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But  here  it  might  be 
argued  that  the  west- 
ern farmer,  unfamiliar 
with   eastern   c  o  n  d  i  - 
tlons,    might    not    be 
able     to     equal     the 
records    of    even    the 
great  body  of  farmers 
who    are    neither    ex- 
ceptionally   good    nor 
poor  tillers  of  the  soil. 
There  is  a  large  and  growing  body  of  farmers  in  the  Empire 
State  who  can  give  the  conclusive  argument  —  the  answer  which 
cannot  be  controverted  or  attacked  —  to  this  question.     It  is 
the  stories  of  these  men  —  farmers  whose  residence  in  the 
Empire  State  is  limited,  at  the  most,  to  a  very  few  years  — 
which  the  State  presents. 

The  letters  which  follow  are  the  voluntary  statements  of 
men  who,  discontented  with  conditions  in  the  West,  have  come 
to  the  Empire  State,  sought  the  aid  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  locating  themselves,  and  are  living  upon  farms 
purchased  with  the  advice  of  the  Department.  The  first  is  a 
letter  from  a  Swedish  farmer  who  came  to  the  Empire  State 
from  Nebraska  and  purchased  a  farm  in  Seneca  county.  He 
writes  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

I  had  no  intention  of  moving  to  New  York,  until,  on  account  of  my 
father's  sickness  last  summer,  I  came  here  for  the  first  time.  My  father 
and  two  brothers  had  been  here  several  times  and  had  also  made  trips 
through  several,  sections  of  the  State  under  the  guidance  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Albany.  They  had  expressed  themselves  most  favorably 
regarding  farming  conditions  and  opportunities  here,  but  I  felt  as  if  it  would 
be  of  no  interest  to  me  and  rather  discouraged  them  from  the  thought  of 
making  any  investments  here. 

It  was  this  first  visit  which  caused  me  to  get  interested  in  New  York  lands. 
I  certainly  could  not  help  becoming  impressed  with  the  good  market  con- 


Upon  the  Children  of  the  State  Depends  Its  Future   Greatness 
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took  care  of  their  lands  so  that  there  was  something  lo  give  back  for  what 
was  taken  off. 

1  also  found  very  good  roads  and  a  most  beautiful  country,  which  all 
made  me  decide  quickly  to  go  back  to  Nebraska  and  dispose  of  what  property 
1  had  there,  whereafter  1  purchased  izo  acres  here  in  Seneca  county,  on  the 
banks  of  Cayuga  lake,  seven  miles  south  of  Seneca  Falls  —  a  pretty  town 
of  7,000  inhabitants. 

I  have  found  everything  fully  up  lo  my  expeclations  and  am  more  than 
satisfied.  1  do  not  believe  any  of  my  family  could  be  induced  to  go  back 
to  Nebraska  after  once  having  lived  here.  We  certainly  feel  at  home  and 
only  hope  that  many  of  our  western  friends  will  soon  follow  our  example, 
which  we  have  good  reason  to  expect.  Hundreds  of  Westerners  are  kept 
away  from  ihe  East  only  because  they  have  no  report  about  conditions 
from  people  in  whose  judgment  they  can  trust. 

In  regard  to  land  and  market  conditions,  I  wish  to  mention  a  few  things 
which  have  occurred  to  mp.  1  felt  that  one  thing  to  do  on  these  New  York 
State  lands  was  to  get  stock  of  some  kind,  so  I  bought  cows  and  hogs,  also 
poultry  and  horses.  We  decided  to  put  a  first-class  article  of  butter  on  the 
market,  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  thirty-six  to  thirty-eight  cents 
per  pound  right  at  Seneca  Falls  for  all  we  could  produce  during  the  winter ; 
now,  in  June,  we  are  getting  thirty  cents,  and  have  a  full  line  of  customers 
and  could  get  ntore  at  these  figures. 

In  April  we  sold  some  one-year-old  hens  at  $i.i7  each  and  eggs  during 
the  winter  went  as  high  as  sixty  cents  a  dozen,  while  today's  market  here 
is  twenty-two  cents  a  dozen.  Wheat  today  is  being  bought  at  the  mill  at 
Waterloo  at  $1.05  a  bushel;  hay  was  sold  last  week  by  one  of  my  neighbors 
at  $17.50  a  ton,  f,  o.  h.  Seneca  Falls  in  carload  lots,  the  buyer  to  pay  for 
baling.  The  average  price  for  good  hay  last  winter  was  $1.50  a  ton  lower 
than  the  above  price.  Oats  are  selling  here  now  at  fifty-five  cents  a  bushel. 
I  just  mentioned  these  prices  to  show  that  no  place  but  New  York  could 
pay  them ;  we  certainly  are  surrounded  with  the  very  choicest  markets. 


Many  Western  Farmers  Would  Give  Fortunes  far  This  Stream 
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In  regard  to  land,  one  can  buy  it  around  here  tor  $65  to  $100  an  acre; 
the  first  mentioned  kind  is  land  which  the  owner  has  rented  for  some  years, 
and  on  these  farms  the  buildings  may  need  some  repairs  and  paint.  Often 
one  will  find  that  there  were  once  excellent  buildings  —  timbers  of  solid  oak, 
etc. —  and  that  with  a  reasonable  expenditure  and  work  one  would  have 
these  buildings  worth  as  much  as  he  paid  for  the  whole  farm.  These  farms 
have  often  been  neglected  and  need  attention,  but  with  proper  care  and 
rotation  of  crops  they  soon  can  be  made  to  yield  heavily  again.  The  higher 
priced  lands  are  those  on  which  the  owners  have  been  living  themselves.  As 
a  rule,  they  are  in  good  shape,  with  excellent  buildings  and  they  often  have  very 
fine  orchards.  By  the  way,  nowhere  can  you  get  so  good  an  apple  or  other 
kind  of  fruit  as  is  produced  here. 

Here  are  also  some  drawbacks.  For  instance,  the  rainfall  is  heavier,  and, 
while  in  itself  a  blessing,  often  causes  the  farmer  some  trouble  in  the  spring. 
It  makes  the  ground  rather  hard  to  work,  as  the  soil  generally  packs  itself 
quite  easily.  I  know  I  shall  positively  overcome  this  by  gradually  getting 
my  farm  into  alfalfa,  and  with  liberal  use  of  farm  manure  I  expect  to  have 
a  good  loose  soil,  and  one  which  cannot  be  excelled  for  bearing. 

I  was  in  my  wheat  field  today  and  found  the  straws  fully  five  feel  long. 
I  expect  this  held  to  yield  me  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Anyone  can'  raise 
this  same  kind  of  wheat  here  if  it  is  handled  right.  It  is  an  old  field,  probably 
farmed  for  over  fifty  years.  My  neighbors  who  know  say  that  my  hay 
will  yield  close  to  two  tons  per  acre.  I  have  fifty  acres'  in  hay  this  year. 
There  is  very  little  stone  in  the  land  here,  not  enough  to  bother.  In  fact 
some  stone  is  a  sign  of  good  land. 

I  don't  want  to  say  anything  further,  because  the  people  will  think  I  am  a 
land  agent.  I  have  nothing  to  sell,  but  will  be  glad  to  advise  anyone  con- 
templating a  purchase  in  this  section,  with  regard  to  soil,  conditions,  etc 
Here,  as  well  as  anywhere,  you  can  get  better  or  poorer  lands.  I  have  tried 
to  give  you  a  little  idea  just  about  conditions  as  I  see  them  and  would  like 
to  have  many  more  good  farmers  take  advantage  of  the  comparatively  low 
prices  yet  prevailing.  Personally,  I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
"  Do  it  now,"  as  later  prices  will  be  surely  higher,  when  people  realize  what 
really  is  being  offered  here. 


Vegetables  Always  Command  High  Prices  in  Empire  State  Markets 
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It  should  be  noted  that  a  brother  of  this  farmer  bought  a 
farm  of  143  acres  in  the  Empire  State  and  is  as  enthusiastic 
as  his  brother.  Present  crop  prospects,  he  says,  are  "A.  No.  i. 
You  couldn't  lay  an  eye  on  anything  more  beautiful.  When  I 
pass  some  of  these  half-farmed  lands  I  only  wish  that  many 
Westerners  could  know  and  have  a  chance  at  such  places," 

Another  letter  is  from  a  German  farmer  who  came  to  the 
Empire  State  from  Iowa,  He  purchased  a  farm  of  iqo  acres 
in  Oneida  county  at  $27.50  an  acre. 

I  believe  my  experience  here  for  three  years  on  a  so-called  run-down  farm 
will  fit  anywhere  in  New  York  State.  Having  sold  my  farm  in  Iowa.  I 
made  a  trip  to  New  York  State  and  bought  a  farm  in  December,  1910.  1 
moved  here  March  i,  1911,  bringing  five  horses  and  one  carload  of  oats. 
It  took  just  five  days  to  get  here  from  Iowa.  About  the  middle  of  April 
we  started  to  plow  and  plowed  thirty  acres.  We  put  eleven  and  one-half 
acres  in  oats,  twelve  acres  in  corn,  three  acres  in  peas  and  three  acres  in 
sweet  corn,  the  last  two  crops  being  for  the  canning  factory.  We  sowed 
grass  seed  in  the  oats  and  peas.  The  oats  harvested  sixty-five  bushels  to  the 
acre  and  the  grass  seeded  well.  From  one  acre  of  potatoes  we  got  about 
one  hundred  bushels. 

The  second  year,  1912,  everything  went  a  little  belter.  We  sowed  eleven 
acres  of  oats  that  spring.  We  had  a  good  crop  of  hay  and  the  oats  did  the 
same  as  the  year  before.  Our  potatoes  ran  200  bushels  to  the  acre.  In 
1913  everything  went  a  good  deal  better  because  we  knew  just  how  to  go 
at  it.  We  had  ten  acres  of  oats,  six  acres  of  winter  wheat,  ei^t  acres  of 
com  and  four  acres  of  peas  for  the  canning  factory.  We  used  no  fertilizer 
oh  the  wheat  and  we  certainly  had  a  fine  crop,  the  straw  being  four  to  five 
feet  long.  We  used  some  fertilizer,  about  100  pounds  to  the  acre,  on  the 
com  and  oats,  but  as  soon  as  we  get  it  manured  we  shall  not  need  fertilizer. 
The  corn  was  fine;  stalks  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  high. 
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We  like  it  real  well  nut  here.  We  are  well  pleased  with  the  land.  There 
is  a  big  house,  also  a  barn  and  other  outbuildings.  Of  course  there  is  some 
need  for  repair.  Everything  seems  to  grow  so  much  better  here  than  out 
in  Iowa.  If  the  people  would  work  here  as  they  have  lo  work  in  the  West 
they  would  be  much  more  successful.  We  raised  belter  wheal  and  oats  than 
we  ever  did  in  the  West.  We  have  never  seen  such  big  potatoes  as  we  raise 
here  and  we  never  had  such  a  garden  in  the  West.  If  you  know  of  any 
Germans  just  send  them  out  here.  They  are  welcome  any  time,  and  we 
would  be  pleased  if  we  could  have  a  few  more  Germans  in  the  neighborhood. 

A  third  letter  is  from  a  German  farmer  who  bought  a  farm 
in  Otsego  county  about  two  years  ago.  Illustrating  the  ease 
with  which  a  purchase  may  be  financed,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  farm  of  185  acres,  with  fine  buildings,  three  miles 
from  railroad,  was  bought  for  $5,000,  with  $500  as  the  first 
cash  payment.     He  writes  as  follows: 

Yesterday  1  .spoke  with  one  of  the  Xebraska  fdrmers  who  lately  bought 
a  farm  here,  and  he  said  you  could  make  money  much  easier  here  than 
out  West,  and  Ihat  the  climate  is  much  healthier.  1  should  like  to  know  what 
farms  will  be  worth  here  ten  years  from  now.  One  German  who  bought  a 
farm  last  year  has  already  been  offered  a  much  higher  price.  All  who  are 
willing  to  work  are  getting  along  line,  and  we  are  getting  the  best  prices  for 
all  products.  In  March  I  sold  twenty  pigs  four  weeks  old  for  $4  each. 
In  April  I  sold  Iwenty-tive  pigs  six  weeks  old  for  $5  to  $5.50  each.  Last 
week  I  sold  four  fat  hogs  at  thirteen  cents  a  pound  for  $91.  I  now  have 
twenty-five  cows,  fifteen  head  of  young  slock,  four  horses  and  ten  breeding 
sows.  I  am  going  to  build  a  silo  this  summer,  to  hold  izo  tons  of  silage. 
I  take  my  cream  to  a  station  at  Laurens  and  use  the  skim  milk  for  the  stock. 

If  you  send  any  German  farmers  here  I  shall  he  glad  to  help  them  and 
can  board  them  while  they  are  looking  around.  I  know  of  several  good 
farms  here. 
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Another  letter  from  an  American  farmer  who  recently  came 
to  the  Empire  State  from  the  West  states  that  he  does  not 
know  of  "  any  place  where  one  can  buy  as  beautiful  a  home  as 
in  New  York."  Similar  expressions  and  experiences  could  be 
multiplied  from  extracts  in  the  many  letters  on  file  in  the 
Department.  They  ail  go  to  show  that  in  the  Empire  State 
there  await  all  the  opportunities  which  the  farmer  may  desire. 
Here  are  improvements,  markets,  schools,  churches,  neigh- 
bors—  all  those  things  that  men  want  most  when  they  estab- 
lish themselves  in  a  community.  All  are  within  easy  reach  of 
farms  which  may  be  procured  at  from  $25  to  $100  an  acre, 
and  which  will  produce  as  large  crops  as  land  in  the  Westor 
South  for  sale  at  double  the  price  of  Empire  State  land. 


The  Empire  State  —  A  True  Part  of  the  Country  Cod  Loves  Most 


"  Hereafter,  when  a  young  man  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  asks 
me  in  what  section  he  can  engage  in  farming  to  the  best  advantage , 
I  shall  ask  that  he  be  directed  to  the  possibilities  existing  through- 
out New  York  State.'' 

JAMES  WILSON, 

Farmer  Federal  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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June  14,  1915. 

To  Honorable  Charles  S.  Wilson,  Commissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture, Albany,  N.  Y,: 

My  dear  Sir. —  I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  annual  report  as 
Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes  for  my  third  calendar  year  ending 
June  14,  1915. 

The  work  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending 
September  30,  1914,  was  materially  curtailed  for  lack  of  sufficient 
funds.  This  necessitated  the  abandonment  of  considerable  of  the 
"  follow-up  "  work,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  those  who  had 
expected  to  receive  it.  It  also  materially  and  seriously  interfered 
with  some  lines  of  experiments  which  had  been  in  operation  for 
two  years,  and  should  continue  for  a  year  or  two  more  to  reach 
satisfactory  conclusions.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  these 
were  saved  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Witter  who  voluntarily  carried  them  on 
without  compensation.  The  cow  testing  work  was  likewise 
affected.  Serious  handicap  was  avoided  by  assistance  from  the 
funds  of  the  Cooperative  Bureau.  It  was  with  much  r^ret  that 
your  Director  for  the  same  reason  was  obliged  to  refuse  help  to 
farm  bureau  managers  for  cooperative  work,  and  to  granges,  farm- 
ers' clubs  and  other  local  organizations  for  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tion work,  such  as  they  had  hitherto  received.  Only  by  the  assist- 
ance of  the  farm  btireau  managers  was  it  possible  to  hold  the  county 
conferences  to  arrange  for  institutes  and  perfect  local  arrange- 
ments. I  emphasize  these  conditions  that  the  contrast  between 
the  figures  given  this  year  and  last  may  be  accounted  for. 

With  much  satisfaction  I  have  taken  up  the  work  since  the  Gov- 
ernor approved  the  legislative  appropriation  in  the  supply  bill  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  work  in  its  various  lines,  without  which  all 
our  work  must  Have  come  to  a  standstill. 

Aside  from  the  above  limitations,  the  work  has  been  eminently 
successful  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  workers  and  those 
receiving  it,  as  manifested  in  the  reports,  personal  letters  and 
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word-of-mouth  expressions  of  appreciation.  A  few  more  institutes 
were  held  than  during  the  year  preceding,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance slightly  increased ;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  increased 
number  of  the  institutes  have  been  held  in  small  hamlets. 

I  would  particularly  call  attention  to  the  detailed  report  of  the 
women's  work.  Never  has  it  been  so  well  systematized,  or  the 
force  been  so  efficient  and  well  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  rural 
life,  and  never  has  this  work  been  received  with  like  favor.  Xo 
phase  of  the  various  lines  of  the  work  carried  on  by  my  bureau  has 
given  greater  returns,  or  promises  more  for  the  future.  After 
more  than  a  decade  of  honest  endeavor  along  this  line,  the  women's 
home  work  is  now  firmly  established,  and  occupies  a  place  in  no 
way  second  to  that  pertaining  to  the  farm.  The  system  of  reports 
of  rural  conditions,  by  the  women  workers,  has  given  me  a  detailed 
knowledge  of  matters  pertaining  to  rural  life  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  names  of  local  workers,  which  will  enable 
me  to  render  more  efficient  service  along  this  line  than  ever  before. 
As  soon  as  the  way  is  clear  I  shall  install  a  woman  assistant  to  have 
charge  of  the  women's  work,  thus  prosecuting  it  with  inoro  intelli- 
gence and  vigor.  Some  special  work  of  this  sort  has  already  been 
done,  Mrs.  Harrington  having  visited  five  sections  where  institutes 
had  been  held,  continuing  and  extending  the  work. 

The  Agricultural  College,  Experiment  Station,  secondary 
schools,  Conservation  Commission,  Syracuse  State  College  of  For- 
estry, with  our  State  Education  Department,  have  given  freely  of 
their  best  in  the  furtherance  of  the  work.  State  Entomologist  Felt, 
in  cooperation  with  my  bureau,  has  undertaken  a  series  of  experi- 
ments in  combating  the  codling  moth  in  Monroe,  Orleans  and 
Niagara  counties,  details  of  which  will  be  presented  a  year  hence. 

The  close  relations  between  the  institutes  and  farm  bureaus  have 
not  only  been  maintained  but  strengthened.  In  January  last,  your 
predecessor,  Hon.  Calvin  J.  Huson,  placed  the  farm  bureau  work, 
fis  it  relates  to  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  my  charge, 
which  has  helped  to  "  strengthen  the  cords  and  lengthen  the  bands." 

As  6ho\\Ti  under  the  special  divisions  of  this  report,  the  cow  test- 
ing work,  farm  bulletins.  State  Fair  exhibit,  individual  corres- 
pondence, have  all  been  maintained,  and  their  scope  —  and  I  am 
sure  their  efficiency  —  enlarged. 
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The  bureau  was  represented  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  at  Chi- 
cago by  Mr.  D.  P.  Witter.  The  National  Association  of  Farmers' 
Institute  Workers  at  Washington,  D.  C.  was  attended  by  myself, 
two  of  my  women  workers,  Mrs.  Ida  S.  Harrington  and  Mrs. 
Rose  Morgan,  and  by  Professor  Tuck  of  Cornell.  The  latter 
three  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit  to  themselves  and 
their  state,  your  Director  being  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  bureau  has  also  had  representatives  at  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Growers  A3sociation  meeting,  and  the  New  York 
State  Dairy  and  Breeders  meeting,  and  has  assisted  with  the 
Farmers'  Week  programs  at  Morrisville,  Alfred  and  Canton. 

I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  program  and  report  of  the 
Normal  Institute  held  at  Geneva,  November  16,  17  and  18,  1914, 
given  more  in  detail  than  in  my  previous  reports.  The  Normal 
rei)oi"t  contains  much  dofiiiito,  u|>-to-date  agricultural  information, 
and  furnishes  the  fonndalioii  of  instruction  given  by  Farmers' 
Institute  workers  and  farm  bureau  managers.  It  is  based  on  the 
research  work  of  experiment  stations  and  is  in  harmony  with  the 
teachings  of  our  colleges  and  agricultural  schools.  The  reports  of 
instruction  given  from  year  to  year  in  these  Normal  institutes 
marks  the  progress  of  agricultural  thought,  and,  being  thus  pre- 
served, should  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  agricultural 
literature. 

Following  my  usual  custom  of  devoting  some  space  to  agricul- 
tural information  in  addition  to  that  given  at  the  Normal  Institute, 
I  this  year  give  in  full,  in  Vol.  II  of  this  report,  the  entire  pro- 
gram of  the  Farmers'  Day  Meeting  at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  as  present- 
ing in  the  lectures  and  discussions  a  wealth  of  information  on  the 
fundamentals  of  agriculture  —  the  soil  and  its  treatment,  live 
stock,  farm  crops,  horticulture  and  topics  related  thereto,  and 
poultry ;  as  well  as  matters  pertaining  to  markets,  rural  life,  and 
the  home.  This  also  typifies  the  form  and  character  of  the  matter 
presented  at  the  institutes. 

In  all  the  work,  I  have  endeavored  as  always  to  avoid  the  spec- 
tacular and  revolutionary,  and  adhere  to  the  principles  of  evolution. 
This  means  gradually  eliminating  the  useless  and  obsolete  and  as 
gradually  building  in  the  useful  and  progressive,  thus  serving  the 
state  by  an  endeavor  to  maintain  and  elevate  to  the  highest,  the 
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standards  of  citizenship  as  well  as  of  agriculture,  appreciating  that 
without  the  former  the  latter  can  never  be  obtained  The  accom- 
plisbment  of  this  can  be  brought  about  only  by  an  appreciation  and 
adherence  to  the  principle  laid  down  by  Disraeli — ^*'The  secret 
of  success  is  constancy  to  purpose." 
Most  respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  van  Alstyne, 

Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes^ 


NORMAL  INSTITUTE 


Following  is  program  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Normal  Institute, 
held  at  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
November  16,  17  and  18,  1914,  with  summary  of  the  proceedings: 

PROGRAM 

Monday 

9:45  A.  M.     Opening  —  Dr.  Jordan. 

Response  —  Commissioner  Huson. 
10:00  A.  M.     Essentials  Relative  to  Phosphorus  and  Potash  — 

Prof.  Cavanaugh,  Dr.  Van  Slyke. 
11  :dO  A.  M.     The  Latest  Concerning  Lime  —  Mr.  CoUison,  Prof. 

Pippin. 
2 :00  p.  M.     The  Year's  Experience  With  Alfalfa,  Vetch,  Soy 

Beans,  Sweet  Clover  —  Prof.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Robertson. 
3:00  p.  M.     Concrete  as  the  Coming  Material  for  Constructing 

Farm  Buildings  —  Mr.  Curtis. 
7 :30  p.  M.     Criticisms  and  Suggestions : 

From  the  Experiment  Station  —  Dr.  Jordan. 
From  the  College  of  Agriculture  —  Prof.  Tuck. 
From  the  Fanu  Bureaus  —  Mr.  Burritt. 
From  the  Institute  Force  —  Mr.  Witter. 
From  the  Institute  Force  —  Mrs.  Harrington. 
Summary,  With  a  Word  to  the  Workers  —  Director 
van  Alstyne. 

Each  leader  to  occupy  ten  minutesj  to  be  followed  by  general  discussion. 

Tuesday 
9 :00  A.  M.     Conference  of  those  in  charge  of  meetings. 
10:00  A.  M.     Economy  in  Milk  Production  —  Dr.  Jordan,  Mr. 

Smith. 
11:00  A.  M.     Hay:     Seed,    Culture    and    Fertilization  —  Prof. 

Myers,  Prof.  Montgomery. 
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2:00  p.  M.     Horticultural    Teachings  —  Prof.    Wilson,    Prof. 

TTedrick. 
3 :00  p.  M.     Combating  Insects  on  Fruit  and  Farm  Crops  — 

Prof.  Parrott,  Prof.  Crosby. 
4:00  p.  M.     Diseases  of  Fruits  and  Farm  Crops  7— Prof.  Bar- 

rus,  Prof.  Stewart. 
7:30  p.  M.     The  College  of  Agriculture  —  Dr.  Galloway. 

Agricultural  Cooperation  in  Europe  (Illustrated  ) 

—  Mr.  I^ritchell. 

Developing  the  Moral  and  Ethical  Side  of  Farm 
Life  —  Miss  Huff. 

Tuesday 

Women's  Confekence 

(In  (^large  of  Mrs.  Harrington.) 

Goiioral  Topic  ior  the  day:     The  Cooperation  of  the  Home  With  Agencic'^ 
for  Home  IJettermcut. 

10:00  A.  M.     Director's  Conference  AVitli  Women  Workers. 
10:30  A.  M.     Nature  Study  as  a  Link  Between  School  and  Ilome 

—  Mrs.  Phelps. 
11:00  A.  M.     Discussion. 

11 :15  A.  M.     Home  Economics  in  Connection  With  Farm  Bureau 

Work  — Miss  Mills. 
11:45  A.  M.     Discussion. 
1:30  p.  M.     Round    Table:     TIow   Can   We   Use   Last    Year's 

Ex})erience  to  Better  This  Year's  Work? 
2:30  p.  M.     Canning  Club  Work  —  Miss  Xye. 
3 :00  p.  M.     Discussion. 
3:15  p.  M.     Home  Economics  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  — 

Prof.  Van  Rensselaer. 
3 :45  p.  M.     Discussion. 
4:00  p.  M.     The  People's  Choral  Fnion  in  T^ew  York:   Can  Its 

Methods   be   Adapted   to   the   Xeeds   of   Rural 

Communities  ?  —  Miss  HuflF. 

Wkt>nesday 

9:00  A,  M.     Practical    Farm    Cooperation  —  Mr.    Cole,    Mr. 

Mitchell. 
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10:00  A.  M.     Farm  Management  —  Dr.  Warren,  Mr,  Burritt 
11:00  A.  M.     Farm  Bureaus — Mr.  Burritt. 

1 :30  p.  M.     Summary  of  Findings  of  Agricultural  Experiment 

Stations  —  Mr.  Hall. 

2 :30  p.  M.     The  Latest  in  the  Poultry  Industry  —  Prof.  Rice 

Summary  of  Proceedings  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Normal 
Institute  for  New  York  State   ^Yorkers 

THE  RSLATIONS  OF  PHOSPHORIC  ACID  TO  AGRICULTURE 

Db.  L.  L.  Van  Slykb 

1.  Definition: 

The  term  phosphoric  acid  used  in  its  chemical  sense  means  the 
oxide  of  phosphorus  (Pg  O5),  but  used  agriculturally  it  means 
the  compounds  of  phosphorus  or  phosphoric  acid,  which  are  called 
phosphates.  It  is  the  custom  to  express  Uie  amount  of  phosphate 
compounds  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid;  for  example,  acid 
phosphate  contains  14»per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  (Po  O5)  ;  bono 
20  to  25  per  cent,  etc. 

2.  Forms  or  Compounds  of  Phosphoric  Acid: 

In  fertilizers  phosphoric  acid  is  usually  present  in  the  form  of 
three  diflferent  calcium  (lime)  compounds: 

(1)  soluble  phosphoric  acid  (acid  or  mono-calcium  phosphate) 

(2)  reverted  phosphoric  acid  (neutral  or  di-calcium  phosphate) 

(3)  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  (tri-calcium  phosphate) 

The  first  two  forms  taken  together  are  called  available  phoa- 
phoric  acid. 

3.  Some  Fundamental  Facts  about  Phosphoric  Acid: 

(a)  Phosphoric  acid  is  essential  to  the  life  of  all  plants. 

(b)  Phosphoric  acid  must,  therefore,  be  an  essential  constitu- 

ent of  all  agricultural  soils. 

(c)  The  amount  of  available  phosphoric  acid  in  soils  is  usually 

much  less  than  the  amount  of  available  nitrogen  or 
potash. 

(d)  Sooner  or  later,  under  usual  conditions  of  farming,  avail- 

able phosphoric  acid  drops  below  the  requirements  of 
profitable  crops,  and  this  often  happens  sooner  than  in 
case  of  nitrogen  or  potash. 
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(e)  Phosphoric  acid  compounds  are  lost  to  the  soil,  whether 
through  removal  of  crops  or  loss  in  drainage,  in  smaller 
amounts  than  of  nitrogen  or  potassium  compounds. 

4.  Chief  Sources  of  Phosphoric  Acid: 

(a)  Bock-phosphate,  occurring  in  deposits  of  tri-calcium  phos- 

phate in  practically  unlimited  amounts  and  widely  dis- 
tributed in  different  sections  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Acid  phosphate   or   superphosphate   made   by   dissolving 

rock-phosphate  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  containing  14 
to  16  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  together 
with  much  calcium  sulphate  (gypsimi). 

(c)  Bone,  mainly  in  the  form  of  steamed  bone-meal  and  raw 

ground  bone. 

6.  Use  of  Acid  Phosphate: 

When  immediate  action  is  desired  in  crop  growth  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid  (acid  phosphate)  should  be  used. 

6.   Use  of  Untreated  or  Raw  Rock-Phosphate: 

Essential  conditions  for  satisfactory  use  of  raw  rock-phosphate 
are  the  following : . 

(a)  Abundance  of  decaying  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  fur- 

nished by  farm  manure  or  green  crops. 

(b)  A  goodly  supply  of  calcium  (lime)  carbonate,  applied  in 

such  form  as  the  calcium  can  be  purchased  most  cheaply. 

(c)  Bock-phosphate  should  be  ground  very  fine. 

(e)  The  action  of  raw  rock-phosphate,  even  under  favorable 

conditions,  is  gradual;  little  effect  is  shown  the  first 
season. 

(f)  Baw  rock-phosphate  has  no  special  value  as  an  absorbent 

more  than  any  inert  material  of  equal  fineness. 

(g)  No  special  advantage  appears  to  be  gained  by  mixing  raw 

rock-phosphate  with  manure  in  the  stabla 
(h)  Before  applying  rock-phosphate  on  a  largo  scale  farmers 
are  advised  to  experiment  for  a  time  on  limited  areas, 
using  1,000  pounds  an  acre  once  in  four  or  five  years. 
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7«  Cost  of  One  Pound  of  Phosphoric  in  Different  Forms: 

Highest  Lowest  Averase 
cents      ceou      cents 

(a)  In  complete  fertilizers: 

(1)  Low-grade   (containing  less  than  (16  worth 

of  plant-food  per  ton) 9.3      4.8      7.1 

(2)  Medium-grade  (containing  $16  to  $20  worth 

of  plant-food  per  ton) 10.0      4.2      6-3 

(3)  Medium  high-grade    (containing  $20  to  $25 

worth  of  plant-food  per  ton ) 9.6       4.2       5.9 

(4)  High-grade     (containing  $25  or  more  worth 

of  plant- food  per  ton ) 7.2       3.4      6.3 

(b)  In  acid-phosphates   (ton  price  $9.97  to  $22) 8.3       3.5       4.9 

(c)  In   mixtures   of    acid-phosphate     and    muriate   of 

potash 9.1  4.3  5.6 

(d)  In  mixtures  of  bone  and  muriate  of  potash 11.8  6.2  5.0 

(e)  In  bone-meal   6.7  3.2  4.6 

(f)  In  tankage   4.8  2.5  4.1 

(g)  In  dried  sheep  manure 20.0  8.0  10.0 

(h)    In  wood-ashes 21.7  20.3  21.0 

( i )    In  raw  rock-phosphate   ( floats ) 1.9  2.2  2.1 

8.   Suggestions  Relating  to  Purchase  of  Phosphoric  Acid: 

(a)  The  cheapest  form  in  which  to  purchase  readily  available 

phosphoric  acid  is  acid  phosphate;  it  costs  more  when 
purchased  in  mixtures  with  other  materials.  Acid  phos- 
phate containing  14  per  cent  of  available  phosphoric 
acid  should  usually  cost  not  more  than  $11  to  $12  a  ton. 

(b)  In  the  less  quickly  available  form  of  bone,  bone  tankage 

rather  than  bone-meal  furnishes  phosphoric  acid  at 
smaller  cost. 

(c)  Raw  rock-phosphate,  while  often  sold  at  $13  a  ton,  should 

be  purchased  at  a  price  not  to  exceed  $8.50. 

LIME 

Professor  E.  O.  Fippin 

1.  Status  of  knowledge.  Our  knowledge  concerning  the  nature 
of  soil  acidity  and  the  effects  of  lime,  together  with  the  relative 
efficiency  of  different  forms  of  lime  in  the  soil  and  their  effects 
on  the  various  factors  that  determine  fertility  of  the  soil,  is  still 
very  incomplete.  Similarly,  our  knowledge  as  to  the  exact  re- 
lation of  different  varieties  of  crops  and  field  plants  to  soil  acidity 
and  lime  is  very  incomplete.  Information  of  this  sort  is  accumu- 
lated very  slowly  and  it  is  important  that  we  retain  an  open  mind 
for  new  data. 
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2.  Nature  of  soil  acidity.  Definitions  of  soil  acidity  are  difB- 
cult  to  frame  and  are  largely  unsatisfactory.  Two  classes  of 
material  in  the  soil  may  give  rise  to  acidity.  These  are  the  in- 
organic or  mineral  acids  and  the  organic  acids  resulting  from  the 
decay  of  organic  matter.  The  earlier  notion  that  organic  acids 
are  relatively  few  in  number  and  simple  in  composition  and  re- 
lationship is  now  thoroughly  displaced.  A  large  number  of 
organic  acids  in  the  pieces  of  plants,  and  also  resulting  from  the 
decay  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  are  now  known.  They  vary 
with  the  soil  and  the  plant.  That  definite  free  acids  occur  in  the 
pieces  of  plants  used  as  green  manure  is  shown  by  a  recent  study 
of  Covin,  of  the  XJ,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Yield  per  Lime      Free  acidity  expreosed 

Crop  acre  content      as  lime  requirement 

Alfalfa   2}  tons  193  lbs.  267  lbs. 

Red  clover 2     tons  13il  lbs.  142  lbs. 

Cow  pea 2^  tons  92  lbs.  200  lbs. 

Rye    2    tons  11  lbs.  178  lbs. 

Broom  sedge 1     ton  4  lbs.  89  lbs. 


Acid  constituents  in  the  soil  may  be  in.  both  the  soluble  and 
insoluble  condition;  the  former  would  appear  freely  in  the  soil 
water.  Such  a  condition  is  very  unusual,  as  the  soil  solution  is 
usually  neutral  or  alkaline.  Nearly  all  soils  have  a  large  excess 
of  silicic  acid  which  is  very  insoluble  either  in  silicate  compounds 
or  in  the  form  of  quartz  ^ains. 

Soluble  acid  materials  produce  a  positive  acid  condition.  The 
insoluble  forms  are  termed  negative  acidity  and  may  be  called 
lack  of  basicitv.  In  either  case  lime  and  other  basic  elements  will 
be  actively  taken  up. 

3.  Forms  of  lime.  Results  on  the  Cornell  University  Farm  and 
on  plots  at  Virgil,  both  of  which  have  continued  for  only  two  or 
three  years  and  from  which  no  decisive  conclusions  can  be  drawn, 
have  shown  somewhat  better  results  from  caustic  than  from 
carbonate  lime. 

Magnesium  lime  has  given  results  inferior  to  calcium  lime. 

4.  Disappearance  of  caustic  lime  and  of  calcium  and  magne- 
sium lime  carbonate  in  the  soil.  Bulletin  107  of  the  Tennessee 
Station,  recently  published,  gives  the  most  definite  data  available 
on  many  of  these  points.     Tests  in  carbonated  water  and  in  car- 
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bonated  wet  soil  showed  that  both  calcium  and  magnesium  oxide 
were  completely  carbonated  in  four  hours.  The  indication,  there- 
fore, is  that  caustic  lime  does  not  remain  in  the  normal  soil  as 
such  for  more  than  a  few  hours  or  days  at  the  most,  and  any  differ- 
ence in  the  effect  of  caustic  and  carbonate  lime  on  the  soil  after 
that  date  must  be  due  to  some  other  factor  than  persistent 
causticity. 

Magnesium  carbonate  is  found  to  rapidly  disappear  from  the 
soil  due  to  the  union  of  the  magnesium  oxide  with  silicia  to  form 
the  silicate  of  magnesium  which  is  only  one-third  to  one-fourth 
as  soluble  as  dolomite.  This  change  occurs  to  a  large  extent  in  a 
few  weeks.  As  much  as  fourteen  tons  were  found  to  disappear 
in  an  acre,  seven  inches  of  very  acid  soil.  Calcium  carbonate  is 
very  much  less  affected  in  the  same  manner.  Injury  from  the 
use  of  magnesium  lime  is  probably  due  to  the  silicate  compounds 
and  not  to  its  persistence  either  as  caustic  magnesia  or  as  magne- 
sium carbonate,  which  latter  is  only  half  as  soluble  as  calcium 
carbonate. 

The  magnesia  in  silicate  form  has  some  value  to  keep  the  soil 
sweet  and  promote  the  growth  of  lime-loving  plants. 

New  York  soils  pretty  generally  contain  more  magnesium  than 
calcium  in  total.  Strongly  magnesian  lime  is,  therefore,  not 
desirable  on  the  soil.  However,  the  use  of  a  lime  containing  not 
over  15  per  cent  of  magnesia  is  not  seriously  objectionable. 

5.  Fineness  of  limestane.  Bearing  on  the  relation  of  fineness 
to  solubility,  the  Tennessee  investigations  show  that  ground  lime- 
stone passing  a  one  hundred  mesh  screen,  and  in  which  the  average 
length  of  crystals  was  .005  millimeter  (.0002  inch),  was  only  7.7 
per  cent  as  soluble  in  carbonated  water  in  four  hours  as  precipi- 
tated chalk  in  which  the  average  length  of  crystals  was  .0003  mm. 
(.000012  inch).  This  difference  in  solubility  may  be  attributed 
to  difference  in  surface  exposed  by  the  particles  to  solution. 

No  conclusions  as  to  the  proper  fineness  can  be  drawn  from  field 
tests  where  limestone  containing  particles  of  a  wide  range  of 
fineness  is  used. 

The  possibilities  of  distributions  .  may  readily  be  calculated. 
Assuming  that  one  ton  of  ground  limestone  is  uniformly  distrib- 
uted in  the  surface*  six  inches  of  soil  of  one  acre,  the  number  of 
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particles  in  each  cubic  inch  of  soil  for  different  degrees  of  fineness 
would  be  as  follows: 

Particles  per 
Diameter  of  limestone  particles  cubic  inch  of  soil 

1/10  inch=2.   millimeters 2. 

1/50  inch=0.5   millimeters 137. 

1/100  inch=0.25  millimeters '.  1200. 

Since  the  diffusion  of  soluble  material  through  the  soil  is  known 
to  be  exceedingly  slow,  the  inference  is  that  large  particles  of 
lime  would  form  a  thin  shell  of  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  soil  and 
the  remainder  of  the  mass  would  be  influenced  only  as  the  capil- 
lary movement  of  water  carried  the  lime  carbonate  beyond  this 
shell.  The  probabilities  of  the  tenth-inch  materials  reaching  the 
entire  cubic  inch  of  soil  within  five  years  is  small. 

The  following  statement  of  influence  of  fineness  upon  availa- 
bility was  agreed  to  by  Messrs.  Van  Slyke,  Fippin,  Cavanaugh 
and  Collison: 

First.     Availability  is  approximately  proportional  to  fineness. 

Se<'ond.  Ten  mesh  stone  has  about  50  per  cent  that  will  pass  a 
50-mesh  sieve. 

Third.  Use  of  ten-mesh  size  vs.  fifty-mesh  size  depends  on 
quantity  to  be  used  and  on  cost  of  both  material  and  of  handling, 
including  freight. 

Fourth.  About  twice  as  much  ten-mesh  sieve  as  of  fifty-mesh 
is  required  to  furnish  amount  necessary  for  five-year  period  or 
average  period  of  rotation. 

ALFALFA 

Peofessor  E.  G.  Montgomery 

The  culture  of  the  common  alfalfa  in  America  dates  back  at 
least  one  hundred  years.  Increased  interest  during  the  past  twenty 
years  has  caused  much  searching  for  new  varieties  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  especially  for  types  adapted  to 
the  drier  and  colder  regions. 

Writing  on  this  subject,  C.  J.  Brand  (1)  says:  "During  the 
period  that  elapsed  from  May,  1898,  until  November,  1904,  forty- 
two  strains  were  introduced  from  different  parts  of  the  world; 
fifteen  from  Turkestan ;  other  strains  were  the  Province,  Poitou, 
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and  Sand  Lucem.  Also  strains  from  Arabia,  Peru,  Argentine 
and  various  other  sources  were  received.  Since  the  autunm  of 
1904  nearly  200  numbers  have  been  introduced  from  various 
parts  of  the  world ;  in  addition,  a  large  number  of  more  or  less 
distinct  strains  have  been  secured  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  still  larger  number  have  been  obtained  from  propa- 
gation of  seed  from  previous  introductions.  All  of  these  domestic 
and  foreign  races  and  their  pr(^eny  constitute  the  richest  ma- 
terial for  the  study  of  breeding  of  alfalfa  ever  brought  together.^' 
Some  experiments  with  strains  at  Dickinson,  North  Dakota, 
show  the  following  percentages: 

Winter  Killed 

5  strains  from  South  America 99 .  6^ 

2  strains  from  Africa 100. Oj< 

2  strains  from  Russia    83 . 9)t 

5  strains  from  Germany    83 .  lj< 

5  strains  from  France    89 .  6^ 

12  strains  from  Turkestan 72 .  3j< 

2  strains  from  Canada 45 .  4j< 

18  strains  from  the  United  States 83 .  3j< 

3  strains  from  Nebraska    76,0 

3  strains  from  Montana 66.0 

1  strain  Grimm  Alfalfa  from  Fargo,  N.  Dak 2.8^ 

1  strain  Grimm  Alfalfa  from  Clearwater,  Minn ...  7 .  Oj< 

1  strain  Turkestan  Alfalfa  from  Highmore,  S.  Dak .  9 .  2j< 

However,  long  before  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture b^an  its  search,  immigrant  farmers  from  Europe  had 
brought  alfalfa  seed  to  America  and  sown  it  in  many  places.  The 
Grinmi  alfalfa  and  Ontario  are  examples  —  both  apparently  com- 
ing from  Germany,  from  the  old  European  Sand  Lucem. 

In  1857  the  strain  of  alfalfa  known  as  Grimm  was  introduced 
into  Minnesota  by  the  immigrant  farmer,  Wendelin  Grimm.  This 
strain,  owing  to  its  hardiness  and  good  cropping  qualities,  has 
gradually  spread  through  many  of  the  northern  and  northwestern 
states  of  America ;  it  is  also  found  in  many  parts  of  Canada,  and 
is  now  recognized  as  being  probably  the  best  known  strain  we  have 
for  withstanding  severe  winter  conditions. 
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Some  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Grimm  strain  into  Minnesota,  the  alfalfa  known  as  the  Ontario 
Variegated  was  introduced  into  the  Niagara  district  m  Canada. 

It  appears  that  about  1871  a  farmer  named  Bethel,  who  was 
then  living  near  St.  Catherines,  obtained  a  sample  of  alfalfa  seed 
from  a  German  shepherd  who  brought  it  from  Germany. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1875,  Dr.  CoUyer,  a  medical  man,  who 
was  then  living  at  Wellandport,  near  Niagara,  also  secured  a  sam- 
ple of  seed  from  Germany.  Both  strains  had  variegated  flowers. 
As  to  whether  there  was  originally  any  decided  difference  between 
the  two  in  point  of  hardiness,  variegation  or  productive  capacity 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  authentic  evidence  on  record.  If 
there  were  any  differences  in  the  strains  when  imported  they  have 
become  obliterated,  probably  owing  to  the  strains  having  become 
mixed  when  grown  by  various  farmers  in  the  district,  and  now 
the  two  strains  appear  to  be  merged  into  one,  known  as  Ontario 
Variegated. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  Grimm  Alfalfa  and  the  Ontario 
Variegated  have  many  points  in  common.  In  both  strains  a  fair 
percentage  of  plants  are  found  which  have  variegated  flowers,  both 
yield  heavy  crops,  and  many  plants  are  found  having  branched 
tap-roots ;  also  some  plants  produce  vigorous  rhizomes.  These  dis- 
tinctive root  characteristics  give  hardiness  to  the  plant  and  enable 
it  to  withstand  severe  conditions  without  much  risk  of  being  killed 
out. 

The  varieties  now  best  known  may  be  classed  as  follows : 

Blue  Flowered 

'    .     -  .         >  Adapted  only  to  southern  half  of  U.  S. 

3.  Common  —  Adapted  to  all  but  coldest  regions  of  U.  S. 

4.  Turkestan  —  Similar  to  Common  but  more  cold  resistant  in 
some  places. 

Variegated  Flowers 

5.  Sand  Lucern 

6.  Grimm  .All  more  cold  resistant  in  the  northwest 

7.  Ontario  Variegated 

8.  Native  Black  Hill  type 
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Yellow  Flowers 
9.  Siberian  —  Very  cold  resistant,  but  not  productive. 
Very  little  work  with  the  different  varieties  has  been  done  in 
New  York,  though  the  hardier  varieties  are  undoubtedly  superior 
in  the  northwest    The  Common  succeeds  most  places  and  is  to  be 
preferred,  but  where  winter  killing  is  common  the  "  hardy  "  al- 
falfa should  be  tried  in  a  small  way. 
Variegated  seed  can  be  secured: 
Grimm  —  From  A.  B.  Lyman,  Excelsior,  Minn. 
Hardy   Black  Hill  strains  —  From  Dakota   Imp.   Seed   Co., 
Mitchell,  S.  Dak. ;  W.  L.  Miller  Seed  Co.,  158  E.  5th  st.,  St  Paul, 
Minn. 

There  is  no  Ontario  seed  on  the  market. 

ALFALFA,    WINTER    VETCH,    SOY    BEANS,    AND    SWEET    CLOVER 

IN  NORTHERN  NEW  YORK 

F.  E.  Robertson 

ALFALFA 

Alfalfa  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  must  be  seeded  early 
in  the  season,  particularly  in  JeflFerson  county,  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  June.  August  seedings  are  invariably  seriously  in- 
jured by  winter  killing  due  apparently  to  the  fact  that  the  plants 
seeded  late  do  not  become  well  established.  Liming  the  soil,  and 
inoculating  the  soil  or  seed,  are  both  important  precautions  to 
observe  in  spite  of  the  success  some  have  had  although  disregarding 
all  precautions.  As  a  general  practice  only  two  crops  should  be 
cut  from  fields  of  alfalfa  grown  in  this  part  of  the  state.  Dur- 
ing the  past  season  (1914),  however,  three  good  crops  have  been 
harvested  from  nearly  every  field  of  importance. 

Experience  with  Grimm  alfalfa  during  the  past  three  seasons 
does  not  justify  advising  that  prospective  growers  should  use  this 
seed  in  preference  to  ordinary  alfalfa  seed,  particularly  when  the 
extra  cost  of  the  so-called  hardy  alfalfa  seed  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration. This  is  not  final  judgment  on  this  point  as  the  field 
trials  have  not  been  continued  a  sufficient  number  of  seasons. 

Many  farmers  are  now  mixing  alfalfa  seed  with  their  clover 
and  thus  securing  a  crop  of  mixed  legumes.  There  appears  to  be 
no  particular  objection  to  this  practice. 
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winter  or  hairy  vetch 

Much  interest  has  recently  been  shown  in  the  growing  of  winter 
vetch  as  a  supplementary  fodder  crop.  Its  use  as  a  cover  crop  in 
the  fruit  and  tobacco  sections  is  well  known,  but  its  use  as  a 
fodder  crop  is  not  generally  known  nor  appreciated.  Thousands 
of  acres  of  winter  vetch  have  heen  sown  in  Northern  New  York 
during  the  past  season  and  have  given  universal  satisfaction. 

As  a  forage  crop  to  supplement  the  clovers,  winter  vetch  is 
generally  seeded  in  the  spring,  by  mixing  the  vetch  and  oats 
together,  at  the  time  of  seeding  the  land  to  clover  and  the 
grasses.  In  this  practice  the  vetch  grows  with  the  oats  similar  to 
the  manner  that  spring  vetch  or  field  peas  grow.  The  crop  may 
be  cut  for  hay  or  grain  as  desired,  although  if  intended  for  hay 
the  proportion  of  seed  sown  would  be  somewhat  different  than  for 
a  seed  crop.  After  the  oat  and  vetch  crop  has  been  harvested  the 
vetch  continues  to  grow  along  with  the  clover  and  grass  seed,  and, 
being  winter  hardy,  continues  to  grow  the  following  season  along 
with  the  clover  and  timothy.  Thus  two  crops  of  vetch  are 
secured. 

The  rate  of  seeding  recommended  is : 

Oats  per  acre  Winter  votch  Graa  and  clover 

For  a  grain  crop     1^  to  2  bu.       8  to  12  lbs.     Usual  amount 
For  a  fodder  crop     2^/2  to  3  bu.     12  to  15  lbs.     Usual  amount 

While  the  amoimt  of  vetch  seed  recommended  has  a  range  from 
8  to  12  pounds  per  acre,  which  amount  does  not  make  the  cost 
prohibitive,  it  has  been  found  that  10  pounds  per  acre  is  usually 
ample;  on  some  soils  less  seed  would  be  desirable.  As  a  fodder 
crop  no  particular  difficulties  are  experienced  in  the  matter  of 
harvesting. 

Winter  vetch  also  has  a  place  in  the  rotation  of  hay  farms 
where  two  crops  of  grain  are  grown  in  succession.  In  this  prac- 
tice 12  to  15  pounds  of  vetch  seed  may  be  sown  with  the  first 
crop  of  oats.  The  combined  crop  may  be  cut  for  hay  or  grain. 
Following  the  oat  harvest  the  vetch  makes  a  luxuriant  growth 
and  may  be  plowed  under  in  the  fall  along  with  the  oat  stubble. 
Inoculation  of  seed  is  not  necessary  in  Jefferson  county. 
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SOY  BEANS 

This  legume  appears  to  give  satisfaction  on  some  farms  when 
grown  with  silage  com.  That  it  adds  materially  to  the  feeding 
value  of  the  silage  there  13  no  donbt.  The  variety  best  suited 
to  northern  states  is  the  Early  Green,  which  is  readily  recog- 
nized by  its  bright  green  seeds. 

Where  silage  com  will  grow  well,  soy  beans  will  thrive.  Where 
the  silage  com  is  planted  too  thick,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  or 
where  the  soil  is  poor,  the  soy  beans  will  not  grow  any  better  pro- 
portionately than  the  com.  Tinder  these  conditions  the  soy  beans 
do  not  grow  vigorously  and  are  therefore  frequently  misjudged 
and  discarded  as  a  supplementary  crop. 

In  common  practice  soy  beans  are  seeded  with  silage  corn  by 
sowing  four  to  five  quarts  of  beans  in  addition  to  the  regular 
amount  of  corn.  Thus  the  seeding  is  done  at  one  operation.  In 
the  fall  the  corn  and  beans  are  cut  together  by  one  operation  of 
the  binder.  This  practice  simplifies  the  use  of  soy  beans  in 
connection  with  silage  com. 

Soy  beans  and  silage  com  may  be  planted  separately  by  de- 
voting an  area  of  ground  to  each;  or,  they  may  be  planted  in 
alternate  rows,  two  of  corn  and  one  of  beans.  Either  of  these 
methods  entails  extra  labor  in  planting  and  harvesting. 

If  it  should  bo  desirable  to  grow  soy  beans  for  seed  they  should 
be  planted  early  —  soon  after  May  15  in  Northern  New  York  — 
as  they  need  all  the  time  they  can  get  to  mature  before  killing 
frosts,  which  usually  occur  between  September  10  and  20  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state. 

SWEET   CLOVEB 

Sweet  clover  is  a  new  plant,  as  regards  its  economic  use,  in 
New  York;  hence  it  has  not  been  generally  grown.  Cattle  feed 
upon  it  greedily  providing  it  is  not  allowed  to  grow  rank. 

In  Jefferson  county  there  are  at  the  present  time  over  30 
acres  of  sweet  clover  growing  as  a  hay  crop.  Oife  field  of  6  acres 
seeded  in  1913  made  a  poor  stand  owing  to  the  dry  season.  This 
was  allowed  to  self-seed  during  the  season  of  1913.  It  is  now 
(1914)  growing  luxuriantly,  having  been  pastured  the  greater 
portion  of  this  summer  and  fall.  Naturally  the  use  of  the  field 
during  1913  was  lost. 
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All  other  sweet  clover  in  the  county  has  been  seeded  by  sowing 
with  oats  during  the  spring  of  1914  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  quarta 
per  acre.  At  the  present  time  these  fields  have  a  perfect  stand 
of  sweet  clover  and  appear  very  promising. 

Isolated  attempts  to  get  sweet  clover  established  in  rough  hawk- 
weed  infested  pastures  have  failed  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  seed 
when  sown  in  the  spring  did  not  germinate  well. 

CONCH£TE  AS  THE  COMING  MATERIAL  FOR  CONSTRUCTING  FARM 

BUILDINGS 

*  Arthur  J.  R.  Curtis 

Our  first  requisite  in  making  concrete  is  to  know  what  consti- 
tutes suitable  materials. 

The  principal  requirements  of  sand  and  gravel  are  that  they 
be  clean,  hard  and  well  graded.  Clay,  loam,  or  vegetable  or  other 
foreign  matter  should  not  be  permitted  in  amounts  exceeding  5 
per  cent.  Material  which  when  rubbed  between  the  palms  of 
the  hands  leaves  dust  or  dirt  upon  them,  should  be  washed.  Much 
of  the  dirt  can  be  removed  by  turning  water  on  the  material  in 
the  pile,  or,  if  convenient,  by  driving  each  load  of  gravel  into 
a  stream.  Beware  of  sandstone,  shale  and  de(*aying  stone,  re- 
membering that  concrete  cannot  be  stronger  than  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  made.  Sand  proper  includes  that  part  of  the  bank 
run  gravel  less  than  one-fourth  inch  in  size,  and  gravel  proper  that 
part  which  is  greater  than  one-fourth  inch  in  size.  Sand  should 
contain  particles  running  from  fine  to  coarse,  with  the  coarse 
predominating.  Fine  sand,  such  as  used  for  plaster,  should  be 
avoided  wherever  possible.  The  largest  particles  of  the  gravel 
proper  should  not  be  greater  in  any  dimension  than  one-third  the 
thickness  of  the  finished  concrete. 

Portland  cement  of  any  well-known  brand  is  acceptable,  but  on 
opening  it  is  well  to  run  the  hand  into  occasional  sacks  in  search 
of  lumps.  Cement  containing  hard  lumps  should  be  discarded, 
as  it  has  undoubtedlv  come  in  contact  with  moisture,  weak- 
eiiing  its  hydraulic  properties.  Soft  lumps  which  break  under 
the  pressure  of  the  fingers  are  generally  caused  by  the  weight  of 

*  Member  American  Society  of  A^icultural  Engineers.     Present  through  the  oonrteigr  of  the 
UniversiU  Portland  Cement  Co.,  Chicago,  IIL 
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sacks  piled  on  top  of  it  in  the  warehouse,  and  do  no  damage 
if  broken  np.  Cement  should  always  be  stored  in  a  dry,  cool 
place,  absolutely  protected  from  moisture. 

Proportions  and  Mixing:  Athough  much  concrete  has  been 
made  by  mixing  cement  with  gravel  as  it  comes  from  the  pit, 
this  practice  cannot  be  recommended  because  it  always  results 
in  an  incorrect  and  constantly  varying  proportion  between  cement, 
sand  and  coarser  material.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  for  ordi- 
nary work  the  volume  of  the  sand  in  the  mixture  should  be  about 
twice  that  of  the  cement,  and  the  volume  of  the  screened  gravel 
about  twice  that  of  the  sand,  giving  the  mixture  referred  to  as 
1:2:4.  This  may  be  varied  somewhat  to  fit  the  character  of 
the  work  in  each  case,  but  for  practically  all  farm  work  about 
twice  as  much  screened  gravel  as  sand  should  be  used.  Where 
several  batches  are  mixed  for  the  same  job,  the  proportions  must 
not  be  allowed  to  vary. 

To  properly  screen,  proportion  and  mix  concrete,  three  pieces 
of  equipment  are  necessary  —  the  screen,  measuring  box  and  mix- 
ing platform.  The  screen  may  consist  of  a  piece  of  3/8-inch 
square  wire  mesh,  mounted  on  a  frame  6  feet  long  and  3  or  4  feet 
wide,  supported  at  an  angle  when  in  use.  This  Avill  pass  material 
finer  than  ^4  i^^h  in  size  (sand)  separating  it  from  the  screened 
graveL  The  measuring  box  consists  simply  of  four  sides  without 
top  or  bottom,  and  is  made  36  inches  long,  16  inches  wide  and  12 
inches  deep,  inside  measurements.  The  mixing  platform  consists 
of  a  smooth,  level,  water-tight  floor  at  least  7  feet  by  12  feet,  and 
preferably  made  with  runners  so  it  can  be  dragged  to  any  desired 
location. 

It  is  best  to  mix  concrete  in  batches  requiring  one  sack  or 
multiples  of  one  sack  of  cement.  As  each  sack  contains  one  cubic 
foot,  a  one-sack  batch  of  1-2-4  concrete  requires  one  sack  of 
cement,  two  cubic  feet  of  sand  (measuring  box  half  full)  and 
four  cubic  feet  of  screened  gravel  (measuring  box  full).  The 
cement  and  sand  are  mixed  together  once  without  water,  after 
which  the  screened  gravel  is  added.  After  turning  the  gravel 
over  until  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  cement  and  sand,  the 
mass  is  mixed  again  with  water  until  it  is  uniform  and  just  wet 
enough  to  flatten  out  when  placed  in  a  pile.    It  must  be  placed  in 
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the  forms  within  30  minutes  after  the  water  is  added  and  must 
be  kept  damp  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  least,  to  prevent  any  of  the 
moisture  from  leaving  the  green  concrete. 

Reliable  InformaUon:  There  is  considerable  information 
available  on  the  subject  of  concrete  in  its  relation  to  farm 
improvements,  and  every  institute  lecturer  and  farm  adviser  as 
well  as  every  farmer  should  avail  himself  of  it.  Farmers'  Bul- 
letins Nos.  403,  461  and  481  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, are  devoted  to  concrete  work,  and  almost  all  of  our  agri- 
cultural colleges,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  of  cement,  have 
published  reliable  information  on  this  subject. 

When  the  farmers  in  general  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  simple  essentials  for  making  good  concrete,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  material  will  be  used  generally  in  every  kind  of 
structure  on  our  farms.  For  work  which  does  not  involve  com- 
plicated re-enforcing  problems,  the  farmer,  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  essentials  for  making  good  concrete,  is  limited  only  by 
his  ability  to  construct  forms,  and  for  this  work  a  fair  knowledge 
of  carpentry  is  usually  sufficient. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  concrete  work  is  expected  to  be 
permanent  and  is  therefore  worth  doing  right.  A  slovenly  job 
of  concreting  is  an  abomination,  but  a  careful  piece  of  concrete 
work  is  a  lasting  satisfaction  and  something  that  your  posterity 
can  look  upon  with  pride. 

Note. —  The  question  arose  as  to  whether  silage  would  keep  well  in  a  con- 
crete silo.  This  has  been  practically  demonstrated  in  many  cases  over  the 
state.  Attention  is  called  to  article,  **  Chemical  Changes  During  Silage  Fer- 
mentation/' by  Bay  E.  Neidig,  Station  Chemist  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  to  be  found  on  page  2401  of  the  Journal  of  the  Amerioaa 
Chemical  Society,  November,  1&14. 

ECONOMY   IN   MILK   PRODUCTION 

Dr.  W.  H.  Jordan 

The  first  essential  is  high  claBs  animals.  The  Station  has  a 
herd  of  such  animals  which  has  been  developed  bv  methods  that 
may  be  copied  by  any  fairly  well-to-do  farmer. 

(1)  Dams  for  mothers  should  be  selected  with  reference  to 
constitution  and  vigor  as  well  as  production.  Good  grades  may 
be  used  with  excellent  results. 
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• 

(2)  The  use  of  a  full-blood  male  bred  from  a  line  of  large 
producers  is  a  fundamental  requisite.  A  number  of  farmers 
may  wisely  and  economically  cooperate  in  securing  and  main- 
taining such  an  animal.  The  breeding  and  quality  of  the  male  is 
a  very  important  factor. 

The  feeding  of  the  herd  comes  next  in  importance: 

(1)  This  should  be  generous  but  not  excessive.  No  animal 
in  the  station  herd  receives  at  any  time  over  8  pounds  of  grain  per 
day  in  order  to  support  an  average  yearly  production  per  cow 

.of  over  400  pounds  of  butter. 

(2)  This  small  grain  ration  is  made  possible  through  the  use 
of  good  com  silage  and  good  hay,  much  of  it  clover  and  alfalfa. 
Farmers  as  a  rule  produce  too  little  of  their  cow  feed  and  use 
up  their  profits  in  buying  grain.  Alfalfa,  clover  and  com  should 
be  important  features  of  a  dairy  f arnL 

(3)  Many  farmers  do  not  buy  grain  wisely.  As  a  rule  it  is 
wise  to  avoid  feeds  containing  inferior  ingredients,  such  as  oat 
hulls,  oat  clippings,  screenings,  ground  corn  cob  and  similar 
materials.  Farmers  may  well  purchase  their  grain  supply  co- 
operatively, confining  tlieir  purchases  to  standard  materials.  It. 
is  unwise  to  pay  nearly  grain  prices  for  inferior  stuff  such  as  is 
found  in  many  compounded  feeds,  though  not  in  all. 

The  time  has  come  when  dairy  farmers  must  give  close  at- 
tention to  the  sanitary  quality  of  the  milk  they  produce.  This 
means: 

( 1 )  That  the  cows  must  be  free  from  disease.  No  farmer  can 
afford  to  keep,  indeed  he  has  no  right  to  keep,  tuberculosis  cows. 
Healthy  cows  are  the  first  essential  in  sanitation. 

(2)  The  production  of  a  good  grade  of  sanitary  milk  from 
healthy  cows  need  not  be  expensive.  The  factors  to  be  given  pri- 
mary consideration : 

(a)  A  clean  animal. 

(b)  Sterilized  milk  vessels. 

(c)  Milking  pail  of  the  right  form. 

(d)  Prompt  cooling  of  the  milk. 

(e)  Holding  milk  under  proper  conditions  of  temperature  and 
cleanliness. 

(f)  Scrupulous  and  constant  care  on  the  part  of  milkers  in 
maintaining  right  conditions. 
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HOW  A  PROFITABLE  HERD  CAN  BE  BUILT  UP  AT  SMALL  EXPENSE 

George  A.  Smith 

It  is  generelly  conceded  by  most  dairymen  who  give  the  subject 
attention,  that  the  first  factor  in  profitable  milk  production  is  the 
cow  that  has  the  ability  to  transform  food  into  a  large  flow  of  milk. 

While  he  acknowledges  this,  he  says  it  is  not  practical  for  him 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  such  cows. 

To  show  that  this  is  not  a  difficult  problem,  I  have  tabulated  the 
results  in  the  building  up  of  the  present  station  herd  of  Jerseys. 

In  1900  when  we  found  that  we  had  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  buy  a  tubercular  cow,  and  in  that  way  infect  several  of  the 
animals,  it  meant  that  they  must  be  disposed  of  and  a  new  herd 
built  up. 

It  was  finally  decided  to  put  in  force  the  so-called  Bang  method 
of  eradicating  the  disease.  The  method  and  results  are  fully 
shown  in  Bulletin  No.  277  of  the  Geneva  Station. 

While  other  cows  were  used  earlier,  they  were  gradually  elimi- 
nated, until  the  present  herd  consists  of  practically  two  cows  and 
their  descendants! 

The  following  tabulation  shows  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  way,  using  a  full  blood  sire  from  good  producing  families. 

While  the  dam  is  an  important  factor,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  careful  selection  of  the  sire  is  of  equal  if  not  greater  im- 
portance. A  study  of  these  figures  shows  that  the  higher  butter 
fat  test  must  have  come  from  the  sire. 


Dotshome  Carey 

Her  calvos. 

Carey  of  the  Station 

Carey  Fairy 

D.  H.  Carey  B.  B 

Carey  of  the  Station  Heifers. 

Carev  of  S.  Fancy 

Carey  of  S.  Blue  Belle 

Carey  of  S.  Blue  Belle  2d 

Carey  of  S.  B.  B.  Princess.  . .  . 
Gold  Fern  Carey  8 

Carey  Fairy  Heifers. 

Carey  F.  Blue  Belle 

Carey  Fairy  Queen 

Carey  Fairy  B.  B.  2d 

Carey  F.  B.  B.  Princess 


Droppsd 

Sire 

Milk 
yield 

Fat 

% 

1900 

1903 
1906 
1911 

1907 
1908 
1009 
1911 
1913 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

*(1) 

*(2) 
♦(3) 
*(4) 

*(3) 
•(4) 
*(4) 
•(4) 
*(5) 

*(4) 
Sold 
♦(4) 

8001 

7194 
7112 
3855 

7619 
7551 
5571 
5639 

5369 
6807 

'  4240 

5.18 

6.11 
5.54 
6.64 

6.08 
6.4 
6.93 
5.88 

6.04 
6.04 

Estimated 

butter 

15  9e 

overrun 


476 

506 
453 
321 

532 
555 
444 
380 


372 
472 


292 
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Dropped 

Sin 

s 

■%• 

s. 

D.  H.  Cuey  B.  B.  Hd(«n. 

1011 

SIS 

leio 

1BI2 

•(B> 

•(B) 
•(ft) 

•(-'.) 
•(S) 
8.d<l 



B700 
SfiBB 

B.82 

B.88 

6.10 

Ci«y  of  8.  F«nw  Hidfen. 
Oriotd  Cmrey  of  S.'B.  B 

878 

„  C«ey  of  A.  bTB.  2d  Heilem. 

390 

C»«y  of  8.  B.  B.  Prince-  Heifer. 

Cit^  F.  Blue  B^il  Heifm. 
Oiford  Carey  F.  B.  B 

3S3 

oSni.l-S,St'£S- 

Carey  F.  B.  B.  Frinceaa  Heifen. 

G^^r.'^^^^^-'""   

rmoeadow,  D»m  Queen  Csrey;  •(2)  1 
o  BeUe  Prin™:  "(6)  Jeweb  Gold  Far 


'(2)8LrePrineeof  Aj 


The  above  shows  that  D.  H.  Carey  and  her  progeny  have 
dropped  23  heifera  during  this  time.  Of  the  ]2  milking  the  past 
year,  6  were  2-year-old  heifers.  Of  the  8  Millies  milking  shown  in 
the  following  table,  2  were  two-year-old  heifers, 


NAME  OF  COW 


Haminoiid  No.  2 . 

Gertie  F.  Ko.  1  E 
Millie  F«ney. 


Millie  F.B.B 

Millie  D.  of  8.  B.  B 
Millie  D.  of  8.  B.  B. 

MilieofO.  B.  b!!! 
Millie  F.  B.I^y    . 


Carey  olS.  i 


Carey  BIl. 
Carey  F.  B. 
Carey  Fai" 
OrfordO 


;iuey¥rB.'B.'. 
i-uey  B.  B.  B.  Prfneeag. 
Cuey  F.  B.  B.  Prinoeaa 
(Mord  Carey  B.  B.  . . . 
OifordCaiey  8.  B.  B.. 
DoUfaome  Carey  B.  .  .  . 


252 

BBB 

Food  coat  ol  milV  per  100  poondi.  poonat  c 
Food  ooat  of  butler  per  100  pounda,  pooree' 
Pood  ooat  of  milkc  per  100  pounda,  beet  cow 
Food  east  ot  tnittai  par  100  pounda,  beat  oc 
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THE  COST  OF  PRODUCING  MILK  IN  JEFFERSON  COUNTY 

F.  E.  Robertson 

Nearly  one  year  ago  this  bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  (Dept.  of  Animal  Husbandry)  undertook 
to  determine  the  cost  of  producing  milk  in  this  county.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  this  information  was  to  be  compiled  and  published  in 

TABLE  1 

Average  production,  cost  of  production,  and  profit. 
834  cows. 

Production  per 
Items  Cow-pounds  Cost  and  profits 

Per  Per 

Per      100  pounds     pounds 
cow  milk      butter  fat 


Milk  yield  per  cow 6,621 

Butter  fat 241 


Cost  of  feed 

Fixed  costs 

Interest  on  investment  and  hauling 

Total  gross  cost  of  production. 
Credit  by  calf  and  manure 


Net  cost  of  production 

Value  of  production,  at  $1.52  per  100  pounds. 

Average  profit 


$51  67 

$0  77 

$0  230 

35  65 

54 

137 

11  25 

17 

046 

$98  47 
18  23 


$80  24 
100  63 


$20  39 


$1  48 
27 


$1  21 
1  52 


$0  412 
079 

SO  334 


$0  31 


TABLE  2 

Relation  of  milk  yield  to  cost  and  profit. 
834  cows. 
Comparing  groups  of  di£ferent  productive  ability. 


GROUP 

Group 

Number 
0OW8  in 
average 
produc- 
tion 

Net  cost 
of  pro- 
duction 

Value 
of  pro- 
duction 

Profit 
per  cow 

Net  cost 

per  100 

pounds 

milk 

Profit 

per  100 

pounds 

milk 

6,000  lbs.  or  leas. . 

5.001-7.000 

7,001-9,000 

9,001-11,000 

Over  11,000 

159 
300 
214 

84 
17 

4,161 
6,993 
7,843 
9,764 
12,377 

$57  20 

74  40 

02  00 

109  00 

112  60 

$63  24 
91  09 
119  21 
148  39 
188  13 

$6  04 
16  69 
27  21 
39  39 
75  53 

$1  37 

1  25 

1  16 

1  11 

91 

$0  15 
27 
36 
41 
61 

Total  average. 

834 

6,621 

S80  24 

$100  63 

$20  39 

$1  21 

90  31 

• 

the  form  of  a  bulletin  from  the  State  College  we  could  not  release 
the  information  previous  to  this  time. 

This  piece  of  work  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  ex- 
tensive study  of  its  kind.     The  facts  brought  out  are  based  upon 
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the  use  and  study  of  reliable  data,  covering  53  diiFerenc  herds  com- 
prising 843  cows,  on  which  complete  yearly  records  of  production 
of  milk  and  butter  fat  and  the  cost  of  feed,  labor  and  other  ex- 
penses were  determined.  Each  cow  was  given  credit  for  her  pro- 
duction of  milk,  calf  and  manure.  Each  cow  was  charged  with  the 
cost  of  feed,  labor,  equipment  and  capital  invested.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  two  groups  of  factors  represents  net  profit. 
Table  1  shows  average  cost  and  profit  incident  to  the  production 
of  milk  in  Jefferson  county  during  the  year  of  1013. 

A  study  of  table  2  will  show  that  while  it  costs  $112.60  per 
cow  to  produce  12,377  pounds  of  milk,  the  value  of  the  product, 
sold  at  the  same  market  price,  is  three  times  as  great  as  from 
cows  producing  an  average  of  4,161  pounds.  The  net  profit  per 
cow  for  cows  that  produce  11,000  pounds  or  over  is  twelve  times 
as  great  as  that  made  from  the  cows  producing  5,000  pounds  or 
less. 

It  is  evident  on  the  face  of  the  study  that  the  profits  in  dairy 
farming  depend  directly  on  the  ability  of  the  cow  to  produce  milk. 
We  frequently  find  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  some  dairymen 
to  take  what  they  can  get  from  their  herds  and  be  satisfied.  Such 
an  attitude  is  well  enough  if  a  man  is  satisfied,  but  it  is  slow  work 
paying  off  a  mortgage  by  keeping  cows  that  produce  less  than 
(>,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year. 

The  bulletin  contains  much  other  data  relative  to  dairy  con- 
ditions in  Jefferson  county  and  to  costs  and  profits  in  the  dairy 
business. 

This  bulletin  is  No.  357,  "  The  Cost  of  Milk  Production,'' 
copies  of  which  may  be  procured  by  writing  the  State  College  at 
Ithaca.  We  expect  to  have  several  hundred  copies  of  this  bulletin 
for  local  distribution. 

THE  NEW  "  SANITARY  CODE  "  ESTABLISHED  BY  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Robert  S.  Breed 

Chapter  III.    Milk  and  Cream 

This  code  recognizes  four  grades  of  milk  —  certified,  and  grades 
A,  B  and  C  —  all  of  which  may  be  sold  either  as  raw  or  pasteur- 
ized milk.    These  grades  are  valid  for  all  milk  dealers  who  sdl  in 
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• 

any  of  the  cities  or  villages  of  the  state  except  New  York  City. 
The  grades  established  are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  used 
in  New  York  City  for  several  years,  but  in  general  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  the  state  code  are  more  lenient  than  are  those  of 
the  city  code. 

The  general  principle  upon  which  this  law  rests,  namely  that 
of  grading  a  food  product  according  to  its  quality,  is  funda- 
mentally  sound  and  as  such  deserves  the  cordial  support  of  the 
institute  workers  and  farm  bureau '  agents.  The  chances  for 
differences  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  the  code  are, 
in  general,  two : 

(a)  The  question  will  be  raised  whether  a  food  product  should 
be  graded  according  to  its  health  quality  alone,  and  by  healdi 
officials  alone.  So  far  as  health  quality  of  a  food  product  is  con- 
cerned, the  ideal  condition  would  allow  but  one  quality  of  milk 
on  the  market;  namely,  Buch  as  is  not  in  any  way  dangerous  to 
the  public  health.  But  grades  of  milk  which  vary  according  to 
the  amount  of  milk  solids  which  they  contain,  or  grades  of  milk 
which  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  bacterial  decomposition 
which  they  have  undergone,  should  be  established  and  allowed  on 
the  market  so  far  as  they  are  not  dangerous  to  health. 

(b)  It  is  recognized  by  all  experts  that  the  grades  established 
by  this  code  are  only  tentative  and  based  upon  incomplete  knowl- 
edge. For  this  reason,  it  is  certain  that  more  or  less  objection 
will  be  raised  to  the  code,  but  in  reply  to  these  objections  it  should 
be  everywhere  stated  that  all  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  the 
State  Department  of  Health  will  meet  this  sitUAtion  by  a  reason- 
able enforcement  of  the  code. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  producers  and 
dealers  will  secure  the  ideal  condition  much  more  quickly  by  c<v 
operation  with  our  state  officials  than  they  will  by  attempting  tt> 
raise  legal  objections  and  quibbling  over  unimportant  details.  At 
the  same  time  every  reasonable  eflFort  should  be  made  to  secure  the 
passage  of  a  law  by  the  state  legislature  which  shall  put  the 
grading  of  milk  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  recognized  for  other 
food  products. 
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FSSDINO  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  FROM  CRKAMERI£S  AND  THE  LIKB* 

"A  further  important  circumstance  which  contributed  to  the 
dissanination  of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  the  last  decades  is  the  feed- 
ing of  raw  milk  from  creameries.  Bang  has  found  with  the  sys- 
tematic application  of  tuberculin,  that  in  a  number  of  herds  in 
Denmark  only  the  calves  and  young  cattle  react  to  tuberculin  and 
not  the  older  cattle.  Meier-Flavenskjold,  in  his  smaller  practice 
in  dealing  with  tuberculosis,  has  become  acquainted  with  estates  on 
which,  as  a  result  of  feeding  of  raw  skimmed  milk  from  cream- 
eries, only  calves  react  to  tuberculin.  He  regards  the  Danish  law 
passed  in  1898  and  1904,  requiring  the  pasteurizing  of  skim  milk 
to  suppress  the  transmission  of  tuberculosis  which  is  bound  up 
witli  the  feeding  of  raw  skimmed  milk  from  creameries,  as  one 
of  the  best  which  has  been  given  to  agriculture.  Eussell  reports 
from  Wisconsin  that  in  three  creameries,  the  older  cattle  did  not 
react  to  tuberculin  whereas  this  was  true  to  a  frightful  degree 
among  young  animals  fed  with  raw  skimmed  milk.  The  danger 
of  skimmed  milk  from  creameries  as  a  food  for  animals  in  com- 
parison with  the  milk  from  individual  dairies  in  which  only  its 
own  milk  is  used,  is  dependent  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  udder 
tuberculosis  of  cattle. 

"  The  secretion  of  the  udder  of  cows  that  are  affected  with  tuber- 
culosis of  the  udder  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  tubercle  bacilli. 
When  such  secretion,  which  in  the  beginning  gives  the  impression 
of  entirely  normal  milk,  is  mixed  with  thousand  or  even  a  million 
parts  of  milk  of  healthy  cattle,  the  mixture  is  still  capable  of  pro- 
ducing tuberculosis  when  inoculated  into  animals.  Tuberculosis 
of  the  udder  is  present  in  about  one-tenth  to  three-tenths  per  cent 
of  all  cows.  Therefore,  in  some  dairies  in  which  the  milk  of  a 
relatively  email  number  of  cows  is  utilized,  the  probability  that 
there  is  no  tuberculosis  of  the  udder  among  the  cows  is  much 
greater  than  in  dairies  in  which  the  milk  of  several  hundred  or 
even  thousands  of  cows  is  daily  utilized.    In  very  large  herds  it  is 


*  Somewhat  free  translation  of  Ostertag's  view  of  the  dangers  in  the  feeding 
of  dairy  products  from  creameries  and  the  like,  taken  from  Ostertag's  book 
entitled  "  The  Suppression  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis/'  furnished  by  Dr.  Theobald 
Smith,  Harvard  University  Medical  School. 
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evident  that,  considering  the  percentage  of  the  occurance  of  udder 
taberculosis  among  cows,  there  must  always  be  some  milk  coming 
from  cows  having  udder  tuberculosis,  while  in  a  small  dairy  a 
cow  with  udder  tuberculosis  may  infect  only  its  own  calf  or,  at 
most,  several  calves  and  perhaps  the  pigs  of  the  farm  itself. 
Through  the  public  creameries,  as  O.  Miiller  justly  remarks,  one 
cow  with  udder  tuberculosis  may  infect  the  entire  young  stock  in 
any  given  locality.  O.  Miiller  has  repeatedly  noticed  in  East 
Priussia  that  after  feeding  on  the  skimmed  milk  or  butter  milk 
from  a  creamery  which  received  milk  from  one  cow  with  udder 
tuberculosis,  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  calves  in  the  herds  of  the 
farmers  who  were  associated  with  the  given  creamery,  reacted  to 
tuberculin. 

'^A  similar  observation  was  made  in  Holland.  It  had  alreadv 
been  known  that  pigs  which  were  fattened  with  the  milk  of  a 
single  farm  werettuberculous  to  perhaps  one-half  per  cent.,  whereas 
those  pigs  that  were  fed  with  the  raw  skimmed  milk  from  large 
collecting  creameries,  were  affected  in  larger  numbers,  even  np 
to  60  to  70  per  cent.  A.  Eber  has  pointed  out  that  since  the  middle 
of  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  greater  development  of  the 
creameries  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  increase  of  swine 
tuberculosis.  In  Berlin,  for  example,  according  to  the  results  of 
meat  inspection,  the  number  of  tuberculous  swine  was  .87  per  cent 
in  1885,  two  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Berlin  Central 
Abattoir.  In  1905,  it  had  risen  to  4.74  per  cent  In  Munich,  in 
1881,  only  .01  per  cent  of  74,289  pigs  were  fotmd  tuberculous. 

"  The  danger  associated  with  the  feeding  of  raw  milk  and  milk 
products,  including  skimmed  milk,  buttermilk,  and  sour  milk, 
from  public  creameries  may  be  eliminated  by  a  sufficient  heating 
of  the  milk  products  or  else  the  herds  from  which  milk  is  sent  to 
the  creameries  must  be  subjected  to  a  recognized  method  of  elimi- 
nating tuberculosis  from  such  herds.  Another  way  of  stopping  the 
danger  associated  with  the  creameries  consist  in  the  suggestion 
made  by  me  in  the  year  1901,  that  the  individual  dairy  send  only 
the  cream  instead  of  the  full  milk  to  the  dairies  so  that  each 
owner  may  feed  only  the  products  of  the  milk  of  his  own  heri 
This  method  has  been  recently  warmly  recommended  by  von 
Hittchen.    There  remains  then  only  the  adequate  heating  of  the 
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small  amounts  of  butter  milk  as  a  product  of  the  creameries  in 
order  to  suppress  the  possibility  of  the  dissemination  of  tubercle 
bacilli  in  the  products  of  the  creameries. 

"  In  advanced  udder  tuberculosis,  the  secretion  from  the  affected 
quarters  may  be  virulent  in  a  dilution  of  1  to  1,000,000,000.  In 
the  early  stage  of  udder  tuberculosis  and  sometimes  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage,  the  content  of  the  secretion  in  tubercle  bacilli  is  less, 
so  that  a  dilution  of  about  1  to  1,000  is  enough  to  make  a  small 
amount  of  the  diluted  fluid  harmless  when  injected  into  animals." 

HAY:    SEED  CULTURE  AND  FERTILIZATION 

Professok  E.  G.  Montgomkry 

The  hay  lands  of  New  York  State  constitute  about  5,000,000 
acres,  producing  a  crop  valued  at  about  $80,000,000.  Hay  land 
constitutes  abo:ut  one-third  of  the  improved  land  of  the  state,  and 
this  crop  covers  almost  twice  as  much  land  as  the  grain,  truck  and 
fruit  crops  combined.  In  value,  the  hay  and  forage  crop  is  worth 
almost  twice  as  much  as  all  cereals  and  three  times  as  much  as  all 
fruits.    The  following  summary  is  taken  from  the  1910  census: 

Value 
Cereals    $43,099,988 

Other  grains  and  seeds 3,969,022 

Hay  and  forage 77,360,645 

Vegetables  (including  potatoes) 36,309,544 

Fruit  and  nuts 24,900,491 

All  other  crops 23,528,546 

Total $209,168,236 


Hay  is  easily  our  most  important  crop,  and  at  least  two-thirds 
of  the  crop  is  timothy.  Regarding  New  York  meadows  there  are 
three  questions  forthcoming: 

1.  Grass  and  clover  mixtures,  especially  the  use  of  alsike. 

2.  Treatment  with  fertilizer. 

3.  How  to  get  rid  of  weeds. 

For  mixtures  we  have  four  conditions  to  meet,  and  as  many 
mixtures  to  recommend  in  a  general  way : 
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r.  Timothy  and  clover  land. 

Timothy,  16  pounds,  or  8  quarts. 

Red  clover,  10  pounds,  or  6  quarts, 
b.  Red  clover  uncertain. 

Timothy,  15  pounds,  or  8  quarts. 

Red  clover,  5  pounds,  or  3  quarts. 

Alsike,  8  pounds,  or  2  quarts, 
c  Red  clover  and  timothy  lack  uniformity. 

Timothy,  10  pounds,  or  6  quarts. 

Red  top,  10  pounds,  or  &  quarts. 

Red  clover,  5  pounds,  or  3  quarts. 

Alsike,  3  pounds,  or  2  quarts, 
d.  Land  both  wet  and  acid. 

Red  top,  10  pounds,  or  6  quarts. 

Alsike,  G  pounds,  or  4  quarts. 
For  pasture  other  grasses  should  be  added. 

For  fertilizing  meadows  a  complete  fertilizer  is,  as  a  rule,  to  be 
recommended,  though  in  some  cases  good  results  are  secured  with 
sodium  nitrate  alone.  Several  mixtures  have  been  used  experi- 
mentally and  all  have  shown  a  profit.  The  one  we  have  adopted 
for  our  own  meadows  is  as  follows : 

Sodium  nitrate,  4  parts  by  weight. 
Acid  phosphate,  2  parts  by  weight. 
Muriate  potash,  1  part  by  weight. 
This  gives  a  9-4-7  mixture. 

This,  however,  must  be  considered  the  maximum  proportion  of 
nitrogen.  In  many  places  more  acid  phosphate  may  be  added, 
making  approximately  a  7-7-7  mixture. 

Under  favorable  conditions  we  may  apply  five  to  six  dollars' 
worth  of  fertilizer  per  acre,  but  ordinarily  the  farmer  should  not 
be  advised  to  begin  with  more  than  three  dollars'  worth  per  acre. 
In  cooperative  tests  this  has  shown  a  return  of  $1.50  to  $2 
for  each  dollar's  worth  of  fertilizer  in  the  hay  crop  —  in  half  of 
the  tests  much  better  than  tliis.  In  addition  we  must  count  on  a 
residual  result,  in  some  cases  doubling  the  above  return. 

Taking  the  above  formula  as  a  standard  to  work  from,  it  may  be 
varied  to  suit  conditions.  For  the  coming  year  we  must  lai^ly 
eliminate  potash. 
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Only  soluble  forms  of  fertilizers  should  be  used  as  a  top  dressing 
for  meadows,  and  should  be  applied  as  early  as  growth  starts. 

Lime,  when  needed,  must  be  used  before  fertilizers;  otherwise 
only  small  returns  will  usually  be  obtained  from  the  fertilizer. 
Manure,  however,  will  give  results  even  when  the  soil  lacks  in  lime. 
Its  use  is  to  be  recommended. 

Reference:  Cornell  Eeading  Course,  Lesson  66  on  "Meadows 
in  New  York." 

FACTS  RELATING  TO  HORTICULTUSS 

Pbofessob  C.  S.  Wilson 

acid  phosphate  fob  stbawbbbbiss 

One  year's  experience  with  commercial  fertilizers  on  straw- 
berries at  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  suggests  that  in  that  soil  acid  phos- 
phate seems  to  be  peculiarly  beneficial.  These  results  coincide 
with  experience  elsewhere,  especially  in  Missouri.  It  certainly 
seems  safe  to  recommend  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  in  amounts  of 
300  to  600  pounds  per  acre  on  strawberry  patches  wherever  there 
is  an  indication  that  mineral  fertilizers  are  needed.  Acid  phos- 
phate can  be  applied  on  or  near  the  plants  without  danger  of  in- 
jury, which  is  not  true  in  the  case  of  muriate  of  potash  or  nitrate 
of  soda. 

USE  OF  DYNAMITE  IN  PLANTING  TBEES 

At  the  Normal  Institute  last  year,  I  summarized  the  results  of 
an  experiment  with  dynamite  at  the  New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station  as  follows :  "  Peach  trees  showed  a  large  increase  in  top 
growth ;  also  a  marked  increase  in  root  growth  and  a  wider  dis- 
tribution of  roots  in  the  soil.  Apple  trees  showed  very  slight  in- 
crease in  top  growth,  but  a  marked  increase  in  root  growth.  The 
use  of  dynamite  did  not  reduce  the  percentage  of  trees  that  die  in 
planting  a  young  orchard.  The  careless  use  of  dynamite  may 
leave  open  spaces  under  the  trees  and  also,  if  the  blasting  is  done 
when  the  soil  is  too  wet,  it  is  liable  to  cause  puddling." 

A  year  ago  this  fall  an  experiment  was  started  at  Cornell,  and 
after  one  season's  growth  the  results  are  as  follows: 

Apples  —  average  annual  growth  per  tree,  24  trees,  with  dyna- 
mite, 54.6  inches. 
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Apples  —  average  annual  growth  per  tree,   16  trees,  without 

dynamite,  51.7  inches. 
Cherries  - —  average  annual  growth  per  tree,  11  trees,  with  dyna- 
mite, 25.1  inches. 
Cherries  —  average  annual  growth  per  tree,  8  trees,  without 

dynamite,  44.6  inches. 
Peaches  —  average  annual  growth  per  tree,  11  trees,  with  dyna- 
mite, 182.2  inches. 
Peaches  —  average  annual  growth  per  tree,  8  trees,  without 

dynamite,  109.2  inches. 
No  beneficial  results  are  observed  as  yet  in  the  case  of  the  apples 
and  cherries.  There  seems  to  be  some  benefit  in  the  case  of  the 
peaches,  although  the  differences  recorded  above  may  be  due  to 
differences  in  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  best  advice  still  seems  to 
be  to  plant  the  trees  in  the  ordinary  way  with  a  shovel,  since  the 
use  of  dynamite  increases  the  cost  of  planting  by  about  100  per 
cent  and  possibly  may  be  as  injurious  as  beneficial. 

IRRIGATION 

Irrigation  plants,  although  not  at  all  numerous,  are  being  con- 
structed here  and  there  throughout  tlie  East  and  the  question  will 
probably  come  up  during  the  winter.  In  the  West,  where  the 
annual  rainfall  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing 
crops,  irrigation  is  necessary.  To  what  extent  the  practice  will  in- 
crease in  the  East  remains  to  be  seen.  Thus  far  insufficient  ex- 
perimental evidence  has  been  collected  as  to  its  real  value.  Prob- 
ably it  will  never  be  used  commercially  to  any  extent  for  the  tree 
fruits,  because  the  annual  rainfall  in  most  of  the  fruit-growing 
districts  is  sufficient  for  the  plants  if  the  farmer  practices  thorough 
tillage.  It  is  possible  that  irrigation  may  be  beneficial  in  the  case 
of  the  small  fruits  or  in  certain  localities  where  the  rainfall  is  in- 
sufficient. Irrigation  has  particular  value  in  the  ease  of  the  small 
fruits  at  the  time  of  ripening,  and  it  is  at  this  time,  often,  that  our 
dry  spells  come. 

Until  more  definite  results  are  obtained  by  the  experiment 
stations  in  regard  to  the  value  of  irrigation  in  the  East,  the  grower 
should  look  to  thorough  tillage  as  the  most  economical  source  of 
supplying  moisture  to  the  plant. 
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new  york  apple  grading  and  branding  law 

One  of  the  subjects  that  will  come  up  for  discussion  during  the 
winter  is  the  new  apple  grading  and  branding  law,  copies  of 
which  are  being  passed  around.  The  institute  workers  should 
familiarize  themselves  thoroughly  with  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  diacusB  the  law  itself^  except  to  explain 
a  few  topics  which  are  most  likely  to  come  up. 

The  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  interpreting 
and  enforcing  this  law  is  explained  in  a  folder  which  is  published 
by  the  Department  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  institute  workers  should 
procure  copies  of  this  folder. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  institute  workers  should  endeavor  to 
foster  a  favorable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  toward  these 
r^ulations.  This  law  is  the  fruit  growers'  law,  drawn  up  and 
endorsed  by  the  New  York  State  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society  and  the  International 
Apple  Shippers'  Association.  Progressive  growers  have  welcomed 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  some  opposition  is  expressed.  Too  good  re- 
sults should  not  be  expected  the  first  year,  because  it  will  take  a 
few  years  to  get  the  law  under  full  headway,  as  in  Canada  it  took 
from  three  to  five  years  to  put  the  Fruit  Marks  Act  into  effect. 
If  the  first  season's  results  show  that  the  law  is  not  perfect,  the 
attitude  of  the  growers  should  be  to  ask  for  additions  and  changes 
and  not  a  repeal. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  the  requirements  of 
the  fourth  grade,  "  Unclassified."  The  opinion  prevails  that  all 
fruit  not  graded  "  Fancy  "  or  "  Standard  A"  or  "  Standard  B  " 
can  be  put  into  the  "  Unclassified ''  without  further  designation, 
as  the  word  might  imply.  The  law  requires,  however,  that,  even 
for  this  grade,  a  minimum  size  must  be  given,  and  if  the  apples 
are  wormy,  diseased  or  scabby,  the  package  must  be  branded 
thus.  The  word  "  Unclassified  "  appears  to  be  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate, although  I  do  not  know  that  a  better  one  can  be  found. 

The  requirement  that  "  the  true  name  of  the  variety  "  must  be 
stamped  on  the  package  has  compelled  many  growers  to  identify 
unknown  varieties.  This  fall  more  varieties  have  come  to  the 
office  for  identification  than  ever  before.  The  institute  workers 
can  state  that  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  and  Cornell  Uni- 
versity are  glad  to  receive  specimens  for  identification. 
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mechanical  graders 
The  law  has  greatly  stimulated  the  use  of  grading  machines; 
in  fact,  it  has  forced  the  mechanical  grader  upon  some,  and 
questions  concerning  these  graders  will  be  frequent  I  think  it 
may  be  stated  that  general  opinion  favors  the  use  of  the  grader. 
A  year  ago  the  department  addressed  letters  to  many  glowers  in 
the  state  and  to  experiment  station  workers  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining'  the  prevailing  oi)inion. 
The  forty  replies  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Favorable 37  V^^ 

Neutral 32Vi»^ 

Unfavorable '. 30^ 

One  of  the  growers,  Mr.  Willis  T.  Mann,  writes: 
"  I,  myself,  havet  used  a  mechanical  grader  for  the  past  three 
years  with  much  satisfaction.  During  the  season  just  past  we 
have  made  our  best  grade  a  minimum  size,  two  and  one-half 
inches.  Our  second  size  was  from  two  and  one-eighth  to  two  and 
one-half  inches;  those  below  two  and  one-oighth  were  descard(Hl. 
This  sizing  was  all  done  by  the  machine  at  the  rate  of  tiftv  to 
sixty  barrels  i)er  hour.  The  fruit  is  not  injured  in  any  way  and 
the  culls  are  picked  out  as  they  are  being  carried  by  on  a  movinir 
canvas.  With  a  machine  of  this  kind  unskilled  men  of  fair  intelli- 
gence can  be  used  successfully  in  packing  a  reliable  grade  of  fruit." 
A  local  firm,  Dixon  Brothers,  Hall,  N.  Y.,  used  a  Hardy  grader 
this  fall.  With  this  grader,  six  or  seven  men  can  grade,  size  and 
pack  two  hundred  barrels  per  day,  ten  hours.  The  machine  leave:? 
no  bruises  and  the  sizing  is  well  done.  IMr.  Dixon  states  that  the 
work  of  sizing  cannot  be  done  accurately  except  by  machinery. 

INTERSTATE    LEGISLATION 

An  amendment  to  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which 
went  into  effect  September  first,  compels  the  marking  of  ever^' 
package  of  food  as  to  its  contents  in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or 
numerical  count.  The  amendment  applies  to  all  boxes,  barrels, 
crates,  baskets,  or  food  in  package  form  used  in  interstate  trade. 
The  measure  is  of  interest  to  fruit-growers,  because  it  compels 
the  marking  of  apple  barrels  and  boxes.  Barrels  may  be  con- 
venientlv  marked  as  follows: 
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"Minimum  volume  3  bushels."  Abbreviation  of  this  to  **  Min. 
Vol.  3  bu."  is  probably  allowable.  The  standard  apple  barrel 
will  hold  three  bushels  even  if  a  cap  or  cushion  is  used.  Boxes 
should  be  marked  with  the  minimum  volume  and  the  minimum 
count  as  well.  There  is  no  regulation  concerning  the  size  of 
letter  to  be  used,  except  that  they  shall  be  plain  and  easily  seen. 
A  few  exceptions  to  the  above  regulations  are  made  in  case  of 
small  packages. 

Copies  of  the  amendment  may  be  secured  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

CAUTION    REGARDING    INDISCRIMINATE    PLANTING 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  liability  of  overemphasizing  the 
possibilities  of  fruit-growing  in  localities  which  may  not  be  adapted 
to  the  industry.  We  arc  in  the  midst  of  a  so-called  "  fruit  boom," 
which  seems  to  prevail  everywhere.  As  a  result  of  the  renewal 
of  a  neglected  orchard  which  may  happen  to  produce  a  remark- 
able crop  the  first  year,  or  of  the  fine  crop  of  apples  which  a  soli- 
tary young  tree  may  bear,  the  farmers  in  that  community  often 
enthuse  beyond  reason  and  plant  extensively  without  considering 
those  factors  which  enter  into  the  production  of  commercial  crops. 
It  seems  to  me  that  institute  workers  should  express  a  caution 
against  indiscriminate  planting  and  should  emphasize  those  factors 
which  should  be  considered  by  the  farmers  before  planting  exten- 
sively, namely,  temperature,  moisture,  soil,  air  drainage,  slope, 
winds,  water  drainage  and  markets.  Unreasonable  jilantings  are, 
of  course,  more  prevalent  in  those  localities  outside  of  the  so-called 
"  fruit  regions." 


FACTS  RELATING  TO  HORTICULTURE 

U.  p.  Hedrick 

FERTILIZERS 

In  1910  this  Station  published  a  bulletin  on  ^*  Fertilizers  for 
Apples,"  showing  that  in  a  fifteen  year  experiment,  profitable 
results  had  not  been  secured  in  a  young  apple  orchard  from  the 
use  of  stable  manure,  potassium,  phosphorus  and  nitrogen,  or  any 
combination  of  these  ingredients.  At  the  end  of  another  four 
years  we  cannot  change  the  conclusions  reached  in  1910;  namely. 
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that  in  land  of  average  fertility,  young  fruit  trees,  at  least,  need 
little  or  no  fertilization  provided  they  are  given  thorough  cultiva- 
tion with  cover  crops  plowed  under  -each  year.  The  following 
figures  may  be  of  interest.  The  average  yield  per  tree  for  the 
four  years  just  past  with  the  different  fertilizers  is  as  follows: 
Stable  manure,  428  pounds;  phosphoric  acid,  359  pounds;  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potassium,  424  pounds;  phosphoric  acid,  potas- 
sium and  nitrogen,  450  pounds;  check,  402  pounds. 

MUTATIONS 

For  a  number  of  years  we  have  tried  to  bring  together  on  the 
station  grounds  all  of  the  improved  strains  of  old  varieties  of 
fruits  in  the  hope  that  it  will  throw  light  on  the  much  vexed 
question  of  pedigreed  nursery  stock.  In  the  majority  of  cases, 
these  improved  strains  are  no  better,  no  worse,  than  the  varieties 
of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  improvements.  Occasionally, 
however,  we  find  a  mutatioiL  This  year  we  have  had  fruit  of  a 
russet  Bartlett  pear,  buds  of  which  were  sent  us  several  years  ago 
from  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  We  have  also  a  splendid  dark  red  West- 
field  Seek-No-Further,  buds  of  which  came  from  Oswego,  K.  Y. 
Mr.  Anderson,  County  Manager  of  Niagara  County,  recently  sent 
us  the  best  red  strain  of  Twenty  Ounce  that  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  specimens  were  a  beautiful  red,  but  different  from  the  parent 
in  no  other  way.  These  red  Twenty  Ounce  were  so  similar  to 
Opalescent,  a  comparatively  new  variety  of  merit,  that  we  were 
at  first  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  identical,  but  found  some 
differences.  It  seems  barely  possible  that  the  Opalescent  may 
be  a  red  strain  of  Twenty  Ounce.  These  and  other  instances  of 
mutations  in  color  show  that  we  may  expect  now  and  then  an 
improvement  in  the  color  of  fruits  through  a  bud  sport.  In  all 
the  observations  we  have  been  able  to  make  at  this  station,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  say  that  in  the  matter  of  productiveness,  quality, 
vigor,  size  or  hardiness  of  tree,  we  have  been  able  to  find  any 
differences  that  would  warrant  any  man  in  advertising  selected 
strains  of  trees  as  superior  to  the  original  strain  in  these  qualities. 

EUROPEAN    GRAPES 

In  colonial  times  and  until  after  the  Revolutionary  War,  grapes 
were  not  successfully  grown  in  the  United  States.    Our  fore- 
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fathers  attempted  to  cultivate  European  grapes  but  failed.  Soon 
after  the  Eevolutionary  War,  native  grapes  were  domesticated  and 
from  them  we  have  Concords,  Catawbas,  Delawares,  Niagaras 
and  the  like.  From  the  experiments  carried  on  in  the  early  days 
of  the  country,  pomologists  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  use- 
less to  attempt  to  grow  European  grapes.  Six  years  ago  this 
station  grafted  a  number  of  native  vines  on  European  sorts,  some- 
thing over  100  of  the  old  world  varieties  being  used.  These 
grafted  vines  have  withstood  the  coldest  winter,  the  hottest  summer 
and  the  driest  suminer  that  we  have  had  in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Yet,  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  varieties  are  alive,  vigorous 
and  thrifty,  and  have  borne  four  splendid  crops  without  a  miss. 
We  have  had  about  seventy-five  varieties  in  fruit  this  year,  some 
of  which  are  very  promising  either  for  use  as  table  grapes  or  for 
wine  making.  From  the  work  we  have  done,  we  arB  certain  that 
amateurs  in  New  York  can  grow  these  delicious  European  varie- 
ties and  we  believe  that  commercial  grape  growers  can  in  time 
make  use  of  a  coiisiderHble  number  of  them  giving  them  treatment 
somewhat  modified  from  that  given  the  native  varieties. 

NATURAL    RESISTANCE    TO    DISEASES    AND    INSECTS 

A  number  of  varieties  of  the  different  fruits  are  relatively  im 
mune  to  some  of  our  worst  insect  and  fungous  troubles.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  sorts  are  very  susceptible  to  these  same  insect  and 
fungous  pests.  On  the  theory  that  ftn  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,  farmers  who  have  not  the  time  to  spray 
should  be  advised  to  plant  varieties  that  are  relatively  immune 
to  pests  and  diseases.  The  following  is  a  very  incomplete  list 
of  recommendations.  The  varieties  of  apples  comparatively  im- 
mune to  apple  scab  are:  Alexander,  Ben  Davis,  Gravenstein, 
Grimes  Golden,  Ilubbardston,  Oldenburg,  Red  Astrachan,  Rome, 
Roxbury  Russet,  Sutton  Tolman  Sweet,  Tompkins  King,  Wealthy 
and  Yellow  Transparent.  Apples  fairly  resistant  to  apple 
blight  are:  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Grimes  Golden,  Northern  Spy, 
Tompkins  King,  Twenty  Ounce  and  Wagener.  Peaches  most  re- 
sistant to  the  curl  leaf  are:  Barnard,  Early  Crawford,  Fitzgerald, 
Gold  Drop,  Hills  Chili,  Kalamazoo,  Late  Crawford,  Smock  and 
Salway;  those  freest  from  the  dreaded  brown  rot  are.  Smock, 
Belle  of  Georgia,  Carman,  Chairs  Choice,  Niagara,  Salway  and 
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Stevens.  Plums  freest  from  brown  rot  are:  Lombard,  Bradehaw, 
Pond,  Duane,  Middleburg  and  Field.  Sweet  cherries  that  suffer 
least  from  brown  rot  are:  Nai)oleon,  Wood,  Windsor,  Black  Tar- 
tarian and  Schmidts.  The  pears  most  resistant  to  pear  blight  are : 
Grarber,  Kieffer,  LeConte,  Seckel,  Sheldon,  Sudduth  and  Worden 
Seckel. 

STOCKS    FOR    FRUITS 

The  question  is  often  asked  as  to  whether  the  stock  influences 
the  cion.  The  general  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  influ- 
ence upon  the  consorting  parts  of  a  tree.  A  study  of  this  subject 
will  show  that  the  stock  may  influence  the  cion  in  the  following 
ways: 

First,  it  modifies  the  form  and  stature  of  a  plant,  as  in  the 
case  of  dwarf  apples  and  pears. 

•Second,  a  variety  may  bo  adapted  to  a  special  soil  or  environ- 
ment by  means  of  the  stock,  as,  when  peaches  are  worked  on  plums 
in  heavy  soils,  or  the  reverse. 

Third,  through  the  stock,  the  plant  may  be  made  to  endure  an 
incompatible  climate;  thus,  some  southern  apples  thrive  in  the 
North  when  worked  on  hardy  Hibernal  or  Oldenburg  stocks. 

Fourth,  the  stock,  if  diseased,  may  impart  the  disease  to  the 
cion ;  such  is  the  case  when  peach  stocks  infected  with  peach  yel- 
lows or  little  peach  are  budded  with  healthy  buds. 

Fifth,  the  productiveness  of  the  tree  is  often  increased  by  the 
stock  through  an  increase  in  the  vigor  of  the  plant,  or  paradoxi- 
cally enough,  as  in  the  case  of  dwarf  apples  and  pears,  through 
decreasing  vigor  of  the  plant. 

Sixth,  the  time  of  maturity  of  both  wood  and  crop  may  be 
changed  somewhat  by  the  stock  —  hastened  on  the  one  hand  or 
retarded  on  the  other,  according  to  whether  the  stock  ripens 
earlier  or  later  than  the  cion.  We  are  warrairted  in  saying  that 
earliness  is  promoted  in  the  cion  whenever  the  stock  ripens  its 
wood  earlier ;  lateness,  when  the  wood  ripens  its  wood  later. 

Seventh,  the  color  of  a  fruit  may  be  changed  by  the  stock ;  thus 
color  is  heightened  by  earliness  and  lessened  by  lateness  in  the 
maturity  of  a  variety  in  the  cases  in  which  the  stock  influences  the 
time  of  maturity. 

Eighth,  the  size  of  a  fruit  is  often  increased  by  the  stock.  The 
Angouleme  pear  or.  the  quince  is  an  example  familiar  to  all. 
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Ninth,  the  stock  often  affects  the  flavor  of  the  fruit  borne  on 
the  cion  to  an  appreciable  degree,  chiefly  through  the  change  in 
the  texture  and  the  juice  of  the  fruits  so  produced. 

Tenth,  some  stocks  shorten  the  life  of  a  tree  of  which  they  are 
a  part  Cherries  on  Mahaleb  stocks  are  much  shorter-lived  than 
on  Mazzard,  as  are  also  apples  and  pears  on  dwarfing  stocks. 

SIZE,    COLOB   AND    QUALITY    IN    FEUIT8 

The  new  apple  packing  law  in  this  state  has  brought  great 
demand  from  fruit-growers  to  know  how  they  can  improve  the 
size,  quality  and  color  of  their  fruits.  To  increase  the  size  is 
not  difficult  Generally  speaking,  whatever  increases  tree  growth 
gives  greater  size  to  the  product.  To  be  specific,  an  application 
of  nitrogenous  fertilizers,  plowing  under  leguminous  cover  crops, 
frequent  and  long  continued  cultivation  —  these  acting  singly  or 
associatively,  will  increase  the  size  of  fruits.  Another  way  of 
attaining  greater  size  is  by  restricting  the  top  of  the  plant  by  heavy 
pruning,  -thus  getting  greater  growth  from  parts  that  remain. 
Lastly,  and  the  best  means  of  all,  the  size  of  almost  all  fruits 
can  be  greatly  increased  by  thinning,  an  orchard  operation  so 
generally  used  that  it  needs  no  further  discussion  here. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  improve  the  color  of  fruits.  We 
know,  however,  that  the  intensive  color  in  fruits  depends  largely 
on  the  amount  of  light.  The  color  of  fruit  is  often  but  "  the  burn- 
ished rays  of  the  burning  sun."  Of  the  few  means  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  fruit-grower  to  obtain  better  color,  those  having  to 
do  with  securing  more  light  are  most  efficient ;  as,  pruning,  greater 
distance  apart  of  trees  and  selection  of  sites  best  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Not  only  does  light  from  the  sun  influence  the  color  of  fruits, 
but  solar  heat  has  its  effect  One  immediately  jumps  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  warmer  the  weather,  the  brighter  the  colors, 
whereas  the  contrary  is  usually  the  case.  We  found  in  a  study  of 
this  subject,  from  records  of  twenty-five  harvests  in  New  York, 
that  apples  usually  colored  especially  well  in  seasons  when  they 
ripened  in  cool  weather.  More  particularly  so,  if  the  nights  were 
cool  and  the  days  bright  and  sunny.  Indeed,  saving  numerous 
just  exceptions  and  reservations,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
rainy  weather  by  lowering  the  temperature,  especially  if  it  alter- 
nates with  sunshine,  may  help  to  give  high  color  to  fruit.     The 
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cool  nights  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  just  as  potent  as  the  sunnj 
days  in  giving  color  to  the  fruits  of  that  region.  There  is  a  reason 
for  the  effects  just  ascribed  to  cool  weather  in  influencing  color. 
The  chemical  changes  w^hich  bring  about  color  in  fruit  accompany 
the  period  of  ripening.  Xow,  ripening  marks  the  cessation  of 
cell  activities  —  comes  with  the  death  of  cells.  Color  pigments 
are,  then,  waste  products  —  the  ashes  of  the  vital  fires  of  cells. 
Cold  hastens  the  death  of  the  cells  —  the  ripening  of  fruit  —  and 
so  increases  color. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  character  of  the  soil  in- 
fluences the  color  of  fruit.  Yet,  what  it  is  in  soils  that  influences 
color,  no  one  knows.  The  belief  is  current  that  some  fertilizers 
affect  color  and  we  have  the  popular  generalization  that  potasli 
paints  fruits,  but  these  beliefs  find  no  verification  in  fertilizer 
experiments.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  fact  that  whatever 
increases  the  growth  of  apples  is  antagonistic  to  high  color.  Thus, 
apples  grown  in  sod  are  smaller  and  more  highly  colored  than  those 
grown  on  tilled  laud.  So  far  as  it  is  known,  there  arc  no  chemi- 
cals that  will  influence  color  though  it  is  rather  generally  suj>- 
posed  that  iron  and  manganese  have  a  helpful  effect.  Certain 
spraying  materials, .  no  doubt,  have  an  influence  on  the  color  of 
apples  and  pears,  chiefly  because  they  either  absorb  or  intensify 
sunlight. 

Can  the  quality  of  varieties  of  the  different  fruits  be  changed 
by  cultural  methods?  Somewhat,  but  not  greatly.  Generally 
speaking,  whatever  care  and  culture  makes  trees  grow  and  bear 
normally,  produces  fruits  of  the  highest  quality.  Food  and  water 
seem  to  have  decided  effects  on  quality,  but  what  combination  of 
these  essentials  is  best  for  highest  quality  is  a  matter  about  which 
we  know  little.  "  Paul  plants  and  Apalous  waters,"  but  God 
gives  quality. 

NEW    FRUITS 

Several  new  fruits  can  be  recommended  to  fruit-growers.  The 
Delicious,  Opalescent  and  King  David  apples,  all  mentioned  last 
year,  have  made  good  records  this  year  and  can  be  further  recom- 
mended. It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  any  should  be  planted  to 
take  the  place  of  standard  commercial  sorts.  The  Lambert  cherry, 
a  new  sort  from  the  Paciflc  northwest,  is  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing sweet  varieties  in  our  collection.    Of  peaches,  we  have  nothing 
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to  say^  since  the  crop  was  a  general  failure  throughout  the  state 
this  year.  The  June  raspberry,  a  station  seedling  sent  out  several 
years  ago,  grows  in  favor  more  and  more  and  promises  to  become 
the  leading  commercial  raspberry  of  the  state.  The  Marldon, 
sent  out  at  the  same  time,  and  at  first  not  so  favorably  received, 
is  now  looked  upon  by  many  growers  as  a  most  promising  variety. 
The  Perfection  and  Diploma  currants  and  the  Poorman  goose- 
berry, all  mentioned  last  year,  have  more  than  held  their  own 
in  1914  and  made  many  new  friends.  Among  strawberries, 
Chesapeake,  Indiana^  Barrymore  and  Prolific  may  be  safely 
recommended. 

PEOFIT  FEOM  AN  APPLE  ORCHAED 

Everywhere  there  is  demand  for  knowledge  as  to  the  income 
and  outgo  from  apple  orchards.  The  following  data  is  taken  as 
an  average  from  an  experiment  running  ten  years  in  a  ten-acre 
Baldwin  apple  orchard  —  trees  twenty-nine  years  out  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  experiment —  and  ought  to  give  a  substantial  founda- 
tion as  to  the  outgo  and  income  from  an  apple  orchard  in  New 
York.  The  data,  so  far  as  possible,  are  given  for  three  units,  the 
barrel  of  apples,  the  tree  and  the  acre. 

The  first  information  we  must  have  is  the  number  of  barrels 
of  apples  per  acre  per  year.  The  exact  number  for  this  ten-year 
average  is  116.8  barrels.  Graded,  the  acre  average  for  the  period 
is  79.2  of  barreled  stock,  37.6  barrels  of  evaporator  and  cider 
stock.  Reducing  these  figures  to  the  tree  unit  we  have  for  barrel 
stock  2.93,  for  evaporator  stock  1.4;  or  a  total  per  tree  of  4.33 
barrels. 

The  first  item  in  cost  of  production  to  be  considered  is  interest 
on  investment.  What  is  a  Baldwin  orchard,  in  full  bearing  and  in 
the  prime  of  life,  worth  ?  We  will  suppose  the  value  to  be  $500 
per  acre  and  the  interest  five  per  cent.  This  valuation  includes 
not  only  cost  of  land,  trees  and  labor^  but  the  deferred  dividends 
of  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  It  is  sufficient,  too,  to  cover 
the  overhead  expense  of  houses  and  bams.  The  first  expense 
item,  then,  is  $25  per  acre  on  ^'nvestment,  a  sum  which,  divided 
by  116.8,  the  number  of  barrels  per  acre,  gives  a  charge  per 
barrel  of  21  cents  as  interest  on  investment.  Since  this  orchard 
is  but  a  part  of.  a  general  farm,  only  an  estimate  can  be  made 
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of  the  cost  of  taxes.  There  are  few  r^ons  or  years  in  New  York 
in  which  taxes  for  sucli  an  orchard  would  be  over  $1.50  per  acre, 
making  the  tax  on  each  barrel  of  apples  1.2  cents. 

The  next  account  to  be  charged  to  cost  of  production  is  depre- 
ciation in  teams  and  tools  and  interest  on  the  money  invested  in 
them.  First-class  machinery  for  running  the  average  orchard 
will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,  the  items  being  as  follows: 
Team  $400,  spraying  outfit  $250,  harness  $50,  wagon  $75,  plow, 
harrows,  ladders,  crates,  pruning  tools,  etc.,  $115.  If  we  set  the 
depreciation  and  interest  on  money  at  20  per  cent  for  the  above 
equipment  we  must  add  17  cents  per  barrel  of  apples  to  the  depre- 
ciation account. 

The  annual  cost  of  tillage  per  acre  for  the  decade  was  $7.39, 
making  the  amount  to  be  charged  against  each  barrel  of  fruit 
6.3  cents.  The  price  paid  for  team  work  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  was  $4  per  day  of  10  hours;  but  the  price  was  advanced  to 
$5,  a  fair  average  being  $4.50.  For  the  cover  crop,  in  this 
orchard,  must  be  added  $2.74  per  acre  for  seed,  or  2.3  cents  per 
barrel  of  apples.  The  expense  of  pruning  per  year  per  acre  was 
$3.56.  Since  there  are  27  trees  to  the  acre  in  this  orchard  the 
cost  per  tree  was  13.1  cents.  The  cost  per  barrel  of  apples  was  3 
cents.  The  average  price  paid  for  the  work  was  $2  per  day  of 
10  hours.  The  average  cost  per  acre  for  spraying  "was  $11.28; 
per  tree  41.8  cents;  per  barrel  of  apples  9.6  cents.  The  last  of 
the  cost  of  production  charges  is  that  of  superintending  the  work. 
The  station  paid  for  this  service  $300  per  year.  The  charge  to 
be  entered  for  a  barrel  of  apples  for  superintending  is  25  cents; 
against  the  acre  unit  $30 ;  against  an  apple  tree  $1.10. 

Picking,  packing,  sorting  and  hauling  have  been  done  in  diverse 
ways  during  the  ten  years  and  the  items  cannot  be  segregated, 
but  the  total  cost  of  these  operations  has  been  24.4  cents  per  barrel. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  cost  sheet  for  a  barrel  of 
apples : 

Interest  on  investment $0.21 

Taxes 012 

Tilling 063 

Pruning .03 

Spraying .096 
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Cover  crop $0,023 

Superintending  orchard .25 

Picking,  packing,  sorting  and  hauling .  244 


$0.93 


The  average  price  of  barrels  for  ten  years  has  been  36  cents 
each ;  the  price  fluctuated  from  30  to  40  cents.  Adding  the  cost 
of  the  barrel  to  the  cost  of  production  we  have  $1.29  as  the  total 
cost  of  a  barrel  of  apples  at  the  shipping  point.  We  come  now 
to  the  average  price  of  apples  for  the  past  ten  years  as  grown  in 
the  Auchter  orchard.  We  have  received  an  average  of  $2.60  for 
all  the  barreled  stock  sold,  which  includes  firsts  and  seconds.  For 
evaporator  and  cider  stock  we  have  received  Y2  cents  per  barrel. 

We  are  now  ready  to  calculate  profits  and  declare  dividends. 
Subtracting  $1.29,  the  cost  of  a  barrel  of  apples,  from  $2.60,  the 
amount  received,  a  net  profit  of  $1.31  per  barrel  remains  for 
firsts  and  seconds.  Multiplying  by  79,  the  number  of  barrels  per 
acre,  gives  $103,49  as  the  profit  per  acre  for  firsts  and  aecoiids. 
Subtracting  72  cents  from  93  cents,  gives  21  cents  as  the  difi'er- 
ence  between  average  cost  of  production  and  average  selling  price 
of  culls.  Multiplying  37.6,  the  number  of  barrels  of  culls  per 
acre,  by  21,  gives  a  loss  of  $7.89  per  acre  on  the  culls,  leaving  the 
average  net  profit  per  acre  in  this  orchard  for  the  past  ten  years 
$95.60;  add  to  this  the  $25  interest  on  the  investment  and  we 
have  $120.60  net,  or  24.12  per  cent  on  $500,  as  the  annual  ten- 
year  dividend  from  this  orchard. 

in JURIOUS  INSECTS  OF  THE  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN 

P.  J.  Parrott 

THE    PEAR    PSYLLA 

The  psylla  has  been  very  abundant  during  the  past  summer 
and  many  growers  have  experienced  considerable  trouble  in  mak- 
ing any  headway  against  it.  The  control  of  this  pest  in  isolated 
orchards,  or  in  communities  where  all  growers  unite  in  the  effort, 
is  most  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  making  a  thorough  "  clean 
up  "  of  the  adult  "  flies  "  just  before  they  enter  or  just  before  they 
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emerge  from  winter  hibernation,  or  by  destroying  the  eggs  and 
young  larvae  of  the  first  brood  while  they  are  still  on  the  branches, 
stems  and  fruit  spurs  or  on  the  unopened  cluster  buds.  The 
first  treatment  is  usually  the  best  one  to  adopt  as  it  so  reduces 
the  number  of  hibernating  flies  that  few  eggs  are  laid  the  next 
spring.  When  adjacent  orchards  are  neglected,  however,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  supplementary  sprayings  to  control  invaders 
from  neighboring  unsprayed  trees.  See  Geneva  Bulletin  387, 
Popular  Edition. 

PLANT  LICE  OF  APPLE  TREES 

The  rosy  aphis  was  very  destructive  during  the  early  summer 
in  appl^  orchards  in  the  tier  of  counties  bordering  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario.  Conclusive  data  is  still  lacking  as  to  the  con- 
ditions under  which  spraying  can  be  most  profitably  conducted. 
On  the  basis  of  station  experiments,  fruit  growers  sustaining 
frequent  losses  from  the  pests  are  advised  to  spray  as  soon  as 
the  lice  are  assembled  in  their  largest  numbers  on  the  gieen  ends 
of  the  expanding  buds.  Little  benefit  is  derived  from  applica- 
tions when  an  appreciable  amount  of  foliage  is  curled.  The 
most  satisfactory  preparation,  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  to 
leaf  tissues  and  effectiveness  against  the  insects,  is  tobacco  extract, 
40-per-cent  nicotine  (Black  Leaf  40),  using  three-fourths  of  a 
pint  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water  to  which  are  added  from 
three  to  five  pounds  of  dissolved  soap.  The  tobacco  extract  may 
be  used  with  lime-sulphur,  but  if  this  is  done  the  soap  should 
be  omitted  from  the  combination.  Kerosene  emulsion  and  fish- 
oil  soap  at  usual  strengths  are  employed  by  some  growers  to  control 
these  insects,  but  such  insecticides  ^should  not  be  added  to  the 
lime-sulphur  solution.  Promising  combinations  are  soap  or  oil 
emulsion  with  the  sulphides  of  sodium  or  potassium.  See  Geneva 
Circular  23. 

THE  CABBAGE  MAGGOT 

This  insect  is  very  destructive  to  seed-beds  of  late  varieties  of 
cabbage  and  to  plantings  of  early  cabbage,  and  it  also  causes  great 
losses  in  radish  beds.  For  the  protection  of  seedlings  the  plants 
should  be  grown  in  frames,  covered  with  cheesecloth,  which 
method  affords  complete  freedom  from  maggots  and  congenial 
conditions   for  growth.       See   Geneva   Bulletin   384.      Radishes 
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thrive  equally  well  under  cloth  of  twenty  to  thirty  meshes  to  the 
inch,  with  no  danger  of  maggot  injury.  Tar  pads  have,  in  the 
station's  experiments,  afforded  very  eflBcient  protection  to  plant- 
ings of  early  cabbage,  and  plants  so  protected  will,  during  seasons 
favorable  for  the  insects,  grow  faster  and  consequently  "  bead  " 
sooner  for  the  early  market.     See  Geneva  Bulletin  382. 

INSECTS  THAT  FACTOR  IN  THE  ORADINO  OF  APPLES 

The  enforcement  of  the  "  New  York  Apple  Grading  and 
Branding  Law  "  has  emphasized  the  necessity  of  a  more  careful 
discrimination  of  fruit  with  respect  to  their  im-perfections.  As 
a  result  the  past  season  has  witnessed  an  unusual  demand  for 
information  as  regards  the  .nature  of  the  agents  that  are  respon- 
sible for  the  disfigurement  of  apples.  To  raise  the  maximum 
amount  of  fruit  free  from  defects,  it  is  obvious  that  there  should 
be  a  clear  understanding  of  the  destructive  activities  of  the  dif- 
ferent orchard  pests,  sinxie  not  all  of  them  are  susceptible  to  the 
same  repressive  and  remedial  measures.  Practices  that  succeed 
against  the  codling  moth  are  of  no  avail  against  apple-puncturing 
eapsids,  and  injuries  by  the  latter  will  continue  so  long  as  spray- 
ing operations  are  directed  solely  against  the  former  pest.  Such 
illustrations  could  be  multiplied, —  the  point  is  clear  and  further 
comment  is  unnecessary.  The  injuries  to  apples  in  New  York  are 
of  varying  intensity,  ranging  from  stippling  with  red  to  the 
occurrence  of  pits,  scars,  corky  areas  and  blemishes  of  one  sort 
and  another  which,  with  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  new  packing 
law,  must  have  a  great  influence  on  the  character  of  giading,  if 
not  on  the  market  value  of  the  fruit  Recent  studies  have  shown 
that  a  number  of  species  of  insects  as  well  as  plant  diseases  are 
concerned  in  this  nefarious  work.  Outside  of  areas  affected  by 
the  San  Jose  scale  the  reddish  strippling  of  apples  appears  to  be 
due  in  most  cases  to  slight  or  superficial  infections  of  fungi,  fre- 
quently by  apple  scab,  and  sometimes  by  other  species,  although 
there  is  evidence  also  for  believing  that  quite  similar  discolora- 
tions  may  sometimes  attend  the  puncturing  of  the  epidermis 
of  apples  by  such  insects  as  plant  lice  or  the  apple-maggot  fly. 
The  blemishes  by  the  codling  moth  are  generally  well  known,  but 
certain  defects  of  apples  which  are  not  infrequently  ascribed  to 
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this  pest  are  really  caused  by  one  or  more  species  of  curtfulioa. 
Many  of  the  pitted,  mishappened  apples  in  a  large  number  of 
orchards  in  Western  New  York  and  the  Hudson  River  Vallev 

• 

are  the  work  of  red  bugs;  and  here  again  some  forms  of  injiirv 
are  easily  confused  with  those  of  curculios  or  snout  beetles.  Large, 
irregular  cavities  in  young  apples,  which  in  healing  form  yellow- 
ish or  brownish  corky  patches  or  areas  in  the  mature  fruit,  are 
the  result  of  the  activities  of  various  caterpillars  known  as  l-eaf- 
rollers,  green-fruit  Avorms  and  the  palmer  worm.  .A  species  of 
caterpillar  called  the  fruit-tree  leaf-roller  has,  in  thfe  capacity  of 
an  apple-eating  insect,  done  much  damage  to  the  crops  of  some 
orchards.  Publications  dealing  with  the  foregoing  insects  are 
Cornell  Bulletins  291  and  311,  and  Geneva  Circular  25. 

INTERNAL   TREATMENT   AS   A   MEANS   OF    INSECT    CONTROL 

From  analogy  with  the  treatment  of  human  diseases,  more  or 
less  serious  efforts  have  been  directed  in  the  past  to  introduce 
into  the  sap  various  toxic  substances  to  rend'or  the  plant  less  sus- 
ceptible or  immune  to  its  various  parasites.  Advocates  of  this 
theory  of  plant  protection  assume  that  the  poisons  are  conveyed 
to  the  various  tissues  that  compose  the  leaf,  bark  and  wood, 
where  they  exert  their  deadly  properties  against  the  inroads  of 
sap-sucking  and  leaf-  and  fruit-eating  insects.  That  chemical 
agents,  dissolved  in  water  and  absorbed  by  the  roots,  may  be  cf>n- 
veyed  to  the  leaves  and  the  extremities  of  a  plant,  rests  on  a 
very  substantial  ba-sis  of  facts.  However,  efforts  in  this  direction 
to  combat  grape  phylloxera,  plant  lice  atid  other  bugs,  and  to  cure 
chlorosis,  have  been  attended  with  mediocre  success.  This  sub- 
ject is  raised  on  this  occasion  since  potassium  cyanide  has  been 
recently  advocated  as  a  means  of  combating  the  San  Jose  scale, 
the  poison  being  inserted  into  the  tree  by  means  of  holes  in  the 
trunk.  Experiments  by  this  station  have  shown  conclusively  that 
while  this  and  other  chemicals  are  capable  of  arresting  the  devel- 
opment of  this  pest,  such  treatment  is  also  liable  to  prove  verv 
injurious  to  the  health  of  fruit  trees. 

STUDIES    ON    NEW    SULPHUR    SPRATS 

A   large    number   of   spraying  mixtures   which    derive   their 
in-secticidal  properties  from  sulphides  and  polysulphides  of  sodium, 
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potassium,  calcium  and  barium,  have  appeared  on  the  market. 
Most  of  these  are  in  liquid  form,  but  three  preparations  in  a 
powdered  or  granular  state,  containing  sulphides  of  sodium,  po- 
tassium or  barium  as  their  chief  constituents,  are  now  offered 
for  sale.  Methods  for  reducing  lime-sulphur  to  a  dry  product  are 
apparently  known,  but  so  far  only  liquid  preparations  of  this  spray 
can  be  obtained. 

The  amount  of  sulphur  in  proprietary  insecticides  of  the  dif- 
ferent bases  varies  greatly,  ranging  for  the  sodium  preparations 
from  1.79  to  58.92  per  cent;  potassium,  2.39  to  38.72  per  cent; 
calcium,  3.97  to  26.40  per  cent  and  barium  16.54  to  44  per  cent. 
The  variations  in  sulphur  content  and  in  advertised  strengths  for 
specific  pests  prompted  comparative  tests  by  the  Geneva  Station 
in  which  the  sulphides  were  used  with  similar  ratios  of  sulphur. 
The  following  results  in  brief  form  are  of  chief  interest  and 
importance : 

With  a  sulphur  ratio  of  four  and  three-fourths  ounces  of  sul- 
phur per  gallon  the  results  on  scale  in  four  commercial  orchards 
were  more  or  less  variable;  but  in  the  main  all  sulphides  at  this 
strength  proved  quite  efficient  insecticides.  The  differences  in 
effectiveness  were  such  as  could  have  been  offset  by  more  thorough 
spraying  or  by  the  employment  of  somewhat  stronger  mixtures. 

On  a  basis  of  four  and  thnnhfourtlis  ounces  of  sulphur  per 
gallon,  the  relative  costs  of  a  barrel  of  dilute  spraying  mixture 
of  the  different  sulphides  are  respectively  as  follows:  sodium, 
commercial,  f$1.94;  sodium,  home-made,  $.()0;  potassium,  liver  of 
sulphur,  $4;  potassium,  home-made,  $.76;  calcium  commercial, 
$.88;  calcium,  home-made,  $.66;  and  barium,  commercial,  $1.49. 

The  more  common  agents  that  are  combined  with  spraying 
mixtures  to  give  spreading  and  adhering  qualities  are,  glue,  soap, 
glycerine,  sodium  silicate  and  oil  emulsions.  All  these  materials 
may  be  combined  with  the  sulphides  except  soap  and  oil  emulsions 
with  the  calcium  and  barium  compounds.  Promising  results  have 
been  obtained  by  certain  combinations  which  await  confirmation 
by  more  extensive  experiments. 

Arsenate  of  lead  Avith  sulphides  of  sodium  and  potassium  has 
generally  caused  more  injury  to  foliage  than  when  combined  with 
the  calcium  and  barium  compounds.     Without  the  addition  of 
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arsenate  of  lead  the  sodium  and  potassinm  preparations  caused 
little  or  no  discoloration  of  ripening  cherries,  plums  and  apples. 

The  salts  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  different  sul- 
phides vary  in  their  solubilities.  In  the  case  of  the  calcium  com- 
pounds the  opinion  prevails  that  showers  and  rains  for  a  short 
period  do  not  materially  reduce  the  insecticidal  action  of  the  appli- 
cation. Theoretically  th'e  sodium  and  potassium  sulphides  should 
prove  more  susceptible  to  precipitation,  but  experiments  to  this 
end  during  the  past  year  have  for  the  most  part  yielded  n^ative 
results. 

All  the  foregoing  sulphides  possess  considerable  merits  as  fungi- 
cides. They  apparently  do  not  have  equally  wide  ranges  of  use- 
fulness as  anticryptogamics. 

From  considerations  of  economy,  safeness  to  foliage  and  ^cient 
properties  against  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  station's  experiment;^ 
so  far  indicate  that  none  of  the  compounds  are  superior  to  the 
calcium  sulphides,  which  are  the  chief  constituents  of  the  lime- 
sulphur  mixture.  Experiments  will  be  continued  to  determine 
further  the  distinct  merits  of  the  different  sulphides  and  their 
proper  fields  of  employment. 

INJURIOUS  INSECTS  OF  THE  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN 

Professor  C.  R.  Crosby 
apple  red  buo 

There  are  two  kinds  of  red  bugs  that  have  been  troublesome  in 
New  York  orchards  during  the  past  season,  a  dark  red  and  a  briirlit 
red  species.  The  latter  has  been  most  in  evidence  and  is  respon- 
sible for  the  greater  part  of  the  injury.  Both  kinds  pass  the 
winter  in  the  egg  state  in  the  bark  of  the  smaller  branches.  The 
Qggs  of  the  dark  red  bug  hatch  just  as  the  leaves  of  the  blossom 
clusters  are  opening.  The  eggs  of  the  bright  red  species  hatch 
while  the  trees  are  in  blossom.  The  young  bugs  feed  on  the 
leaves  for  a  time  .and  attack  the  fruit  as  soon  as  it  sets,  causing  it 
to  either  fall,  or,  if  it  matures,  to  be  knotty  and  wortliless.  The 
young  bugs  can  be  killed  by  thorough  spraying  with  "  Black-leai- 
40  "  tobacco  extract,  1  pint  in  100  gallons  of  water  with  5  ponnd^ 
of  soaj)  added  to  make  the  liquid  stick  and  spread  better.  The 
tobacco  extract  can  be  used  with  the  dilute  lime-sulphur  solutiv^n 
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as  used  for  a  summer  spray.*  In  case,  however,  the  insects  are 
extremely  abundant,  it  is  necessary  to  use  such  large  quantities  of 
the  liquid  that  the  lime-sulphur  may  injure  the  foliage;  in  such 
cases  a  separate  application  should  be  made  for  the  red  bugs,  using 
the  tobacco  extract  with  water  and  soap.  The  application  should 
be  made  first,  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  show  pink,  and  second,  as 
the  last  of  the  petals  are  falling.  These  applications  coincide 
with  those  for  the  first  scab  spray  and  for  the  codling  moth 
respectively. 

APPLE     LEAF-EOLLEB 

The  apple  leaf-rolfer  has  been  present  to  a  slight  extent  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  orchards  of  the  state  this  year  and  has 
been  very  destructive  in  a  few  localities.  Professor  Herrick's 
experiments  at  Hilton  have  shown  that  und-er  orchard  conditions 
the  miscible  oils  diluted  1/15  will  kill  better  than  90  per  cent  of 
the  eggs.  The  trees  showed  no  sign  of  injury  from  such  treatment. 
Recommendations  for  the  control  of  this  insect  will  depend  on 
the  number  of  egg  masses  present  in  the  orchard.  Where  only  a 
small  number  are  present  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  use  the  mis- 
cible oil.  Where  they  are  very  abundant  the  oils  should  be  used, 
making  the  application  just  before  the  buds  open.  This  treat- 
ment should  always  be  followed  by  two  very  thorough  applica- 
tions of  arsenate  of  lead,  6  pounds  in  100  gallons  of  water;  the 
first  when  the  green  tips  of  the  first  leaves  show  nicely  and  the 
second  just  before  the  blossom  clusters  separate. 

THE    CABBAGE    APIIIS 

The  cabbage  aphis  is  in  many  seasons  the  most  destructive 
insect  pest  with  which  the  cabbage  grower  has  to  contend.  The 
lice  appear  on  the  young  plants  soon  after  they  are  transplanted, 
or  sometimes  even  in  the  seed  beds.  They  multiply  with  great 
rapidity,  forming  dense  clusters  on  the  leaves  which  curl  over  so 
as  to  hide  the  lice  from  view  and  protect  them  from  being  hit  by 
a  spray.  They  also  cluster  in  great  numbers  on  the  new  and  un- 
ex'panded  leaves  at  the  center  of  the  plant.     The  growth  is  arrested, 


•  There  is  no  objection  to  usin^  this  extract  with  the  full  strength  mixture 
if  the  time  of  application  is  such  that  it  will  affect  the  aphis. 
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heading  is  deferred,  and  if  the  lice  are  sufficiently  abundant  the 
plant  may  be  killed  outright. 

Although  cabbage  lice  are  easily  killed  when  hit  by  ordinary 
contact  insecticides,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  control  them  ecr- 
nomically  under  commercial  conditions.  The  lice  are  protected 
in  the  curled  leaves,  where  it  is  difficult  to  hit  them  with  a  spray ; 
their  bodies  are  covered  with  a  white  waxy  bloom  so  that  the  spray 
does  not  readily  wet  them ;  and  they  occur  in  dense  masses  or  colo- 
nies. Considerable  force  is  required  in  order  to  reach  those 
beneath  the  others.  Under  commercial  conditions  it  is  not  |X)ssibIe 
to  destroy  all  the  lice  by  spraying.  The  best  that  can  be  expected 
is  to  so  reduce  their  numbers  that  the  plant  will  be  able  to  continue 
its  growth  and  develop  the  head.  Efficient  work  can  be  done  by 
spraying  with  the  so-fcalled  whale-oil,  or  fish-oil  soap,  10  'pounds 
in  100  gallons  of  water.  The  first  application  should  be  made  a? 
soon  as  the  lice  begin  to  cluster  on  the  young  plants.  At  lea^t 
100  gallons  should  be  api)lied  to  each  acre  when  the  plants  are 
young.  The  most  effective  and  economical  method  of  application 
is  to  use  an  ordinary  potato  sprayer,  equipped  with  a  Y  to  which 
are  attached  two  l-eads  of  hose  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  length.  At 
the  end  of  each  hose  is  an  extension  rod  about  twenty  inches  loiiir, 
furnished  with  a  bordeaux  or  Vermorcl  nozzle,  preferal)ly  the 
former.  The  jHinip  should  be  able  to  maintain  a  pivssure  of  at 
least  125  jwunds.  With  this  arrangement  three  men  are  nl^eded, 
one  to  drive  the  hoi'se  and  two  to  carry  the  nozzles.  Attempts  to 
use  a  potato  sprayer  with  fixed  nozzles  have  been  unsuccessful. 
A  stiff  spray  should  be  used,  directed  downward  into  the  center 
of  the  plant.  With  a  sufficient  force  it  will  be  driven  into  manv 
of  the  curled  leaves  and  will  reach  the  lice.  The  cost  will  be 
slightly  over  $2  an  acre  for  each  application.  In  some  season? 
three  applications  may  be  necessary. 

SUMMARY   OF  THE   NEW  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE   COHTROI 

OF  GRAPE  INSECTS 

F.  Z.  IIartzkll 

THE    GRAPK    ROOT-WORM 

During  the  past  five  years  we  have  conducted  a  large  number 
of  experiments  for  the  control  of  the  grape  root-worm.  The  first 
season  we  learned  that  the  use  of  1  gallon  of  cheap  molasses,  6 
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pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  J  00  gallons  of  water  would  attract 
the  beetles,  causing  them  to  eat  the  poison ;  thus  many  were  killed. 
The  use  of  bordeaux  mixture  (8—8-100)  and  6  pounds  of  arsen- 
ate of  lead  was  found  to  exercise  a-repellent  effect  upon  the  beetles, 
causing  them  to  migrate  to  unsprayed  vines.  The  experiments  of 
the  following  season  indicated  that  the  sweetened  spray  was 
especially  deadly  to  the  beetles,  the  number  of  eggs  laid  being 
very  small. 

It  was  learned  in  1912  that  the  use  of  molasses  decreased  the 
adhesiveness  of  the  ars^enate  of  lead  and  th'orefore  the  spraying 
made  shortly  before  rains  were  ineffective  owing  to  the  poison 
being  washed  from  the  foliage.  A  study  of  weather  conditions 
during  the  spraying  season  of  1914  has  enabled  us  to  avoid  rains 
and  good  results  have  been  secured  from  the  sweetened  spray. 

Another  serious  difficulty  that  was  encountered  was  the  rein- 
festation  of  a  sprayed  vineyard  after  the  original  beetles  had  been 
killed.  There  is  a  period  just  previous  to  oviposition  when  the 
beetles  migrate  a  considerable  distance  and  as  they  feed  little  at 
this  time  they  are  not  destroyed  by  the  sweetened  spray  but  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  vines,  thus  in  a  measure  reducing  the  value -of 
the  spray  inasmuch  as  the  entire  theory  of  spraying  to  control 
this  insect  is  to  prevent  oviposition.  Vines  sprayed  with  bor- 
deaux mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead  do  not  offer  attractive  places 
for  egg  deposition  and  the  practice  of  spraying  the  vines  with 
this  mixture  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  spraying  with  sweet- 
ened poison  has  resulted  in  splendid  control  of  the  grape  root-  * 
worm.  The  results  of  the  past  season  indicate  this  to  be  the 
logical  procedure. 

The  average  grape  grower  who  sprays  his  vines  is  not  apt  to 
be  very  thorough.  This  lack  of  thoroughness  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  so  many  vineyardists  have  failed  to  control  this  pest 
with  bordeaux  mixture.  This  use  of  the  combined  sprays  as 
recommended  above  calls  for  care  and  judgment  in  application 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  there  will  be  failures  from  its 
use  by  inexperienced  persons.  Our  observations  have  revealed  no 
vineyard  in  Chautauqua  and  Erie  grape  belt  that  has  been  care- 
fully sprayed  for  the  past  five  years  with  bordeaux  mixture  and 
arsenate  of  lead  which  is  seriously  infested  with  grape  root-^worm. 
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Bordeaux  mixture  has  excellent  qualities  as  a  repellant  and  this 
should  not  be  overlooked. 

Becommendations : 

(1)  If  the  vineyard  is  moderately  infested,  spray  with  bor- 
deaux (8-8-100)  and  6  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  shortly  after  the 
first  beetles  apjiear.  Make  a  second  application  in  ten  days  or 
two  weeks. 

(2)  If  the  vineyard  is  seriously  infested  spray  with  arsenate 
of  lead  6  pounds,  cheap  molasses,  1  gallon,  and  water,  100  gal- 
lons, being  very  careful  to  avoid  spraying  shortly  before  a  rain. 
If  several  days  intervene  the  spray  will  be  effective.  Spray 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  using  bordeaux  mixture  (8— &-100)  and 
arsenate  of  lead,  6  pounds. 

CAUTION    AGAINST    USING    NEW    PBEPABATIONS    ON    GBAPE    FOI.IA0E 

Each  season  a  number  of  new  preparations,  claimed  by  the  man- 
ufacturers to  be  fungicides,  insecticides,  or  both,  are  introduced 
and  sold  to  vinevardists.  ilany  of  these  are  claimed  to  be  substi- 
tutes  for  the  bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead.  Verv  often 
such  -preparations  are  injurious  to  grape  foliage.  Unfortunately 
men  buying  such  material  take  the  word  of  the  agent  for  gospel 
truth  and  instead  of  experimenting  on  a  few  vines  with  such 
material  will  spray  a  number  of  acres  and  cause  much  damage  to 
their  crop.  *In  fairness  it  should  be  said,  that  such  materials  often 
•have  been  tested  by  the  manufacturers  in  other  localities  and  on 
other  varieties  than  the  Concord  without  injuring  the  foliage, 
and  immediately  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  material  is 
harmless  to  grape  foliage  of  any  variety,  and  under  different 
weather  conditions. 

Weather  conditions  are  so  important  in  this  reBpect  that 
it  is  unsafe  to  try  any  material  on  a  large  scale  unless  it  has 
been  tested  for  at  least  five  years  and  has  h,een  found  safe  under 
all  conditions.  The  safe  rule  to  follow  is  not  to  use  any  material 
on  a  large  scale  until  (he  experiment  stations  have  tried  ihc 
material  and  proved  its  merits  or  demerits.  This  is  emphasized 
more  by  the  fact  that  efficient  remedies  have  been  tried  and  found 
safe  and  that  all  such  remedies  are  cheap  and  fairly  easy  to  make 
and  apply.     From  the  results  of  many  tests  made  at  the  Vineyard 
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Laboratory  we  know  that  materials  containing  calcium  sulphides, 
sodium  sulphides  and  perhaps  other  forms  are  decidedly  injurious 
to  Concord  grapes  even  when  applied  in  considerable  dilution. 
No  grower  should  use  any  material  containing  sulphides  on  Conr 
cord  grapes  unless  the  results  of  competent  experimeniers  have 
proven  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Several  manufac- 
turers recommend,  in  their  catalogues,  lime  sulphur  and  sodium 
sulphur  solutions  for  gra«pes.  Persons  are  apt  to  be  led  to  spray 
with  such  materials ;  therefore  this  warning  is  given. 

DISEASES  OF  FRIHTS  AND  FARM  CROPS 

Professor  M.   F.   Barrus 

bitter  pit  or  baldwin  spot 
This  disease  appeared  commonly  in  Xew  York  State  orchards 
this  year.  In  some  orchards  there  were  trees  on  which  every 
apple  was  affected.  Professor  MoAlpine  of  Australia  says  that  the 
disease  is  due  to  improper  distribution  of  water  by  the  sap-carry- 
ing vessels  of  the  fruit  at  a  time  when  it  is  making  a  rapid  growth. 
This  condition  may  be  brought  about  by  heavy  rains  following 
protracted  dry  weather.  It  may  also  be  brought  about  by  rapid 
change  in-  temperature,  under  which  conditions  Bitter  Pit  will 
develop  on  stored  apples.  It  may  be  prevented  in  storage  by  a 
uniform  low  temperature  of  30  to  32  d^rees  F.  aooompanied  by 
dry  air  conditions. 

APPLE    SCAB 

This  disease  has  been  exceptionally  severe  this  year  in  western 
and  central  New  York,  even  in  orohards  that  have  received  their 
usual  good  care.  This  condition  has  resulted  from  an  abundance 
of  infecting  material  on  the  old  leaves  lying  under  the  trees  and 
very  favorable  weather  conditions  existing  in  the  earlier  and  latter 
part  of  the  season.  The  ascospores  of  the  fungus  were  dissem- 
inated from  the  old  leaves  a  few  days  earlier  than  is  usually  the 
case,  so  that  the  primary  infection  occurred  on  the  first  leaves 
during  May  11,  12  and  13.  On  these  dates  the  buds  had  not  de- 
veloped far  enough  to  j)ermit  a  satisfactory  application  of  spray 
and  practically  no  orchards  were  sprayed  before  this  date.  Those 
who  sprayed  subsequently  received  no  benefit  from  the  fungicide. 
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The  infected  young  leaves  served  as  a  source  of  infection  during 
rainy  weather  of  June  3,  4  and  7.  Another  infection  occurred 
on  June  19,  but  general  dry  vsreather  during  the  summer  checked 
the  extent  of  the  disease  until  the  middle  of  August,  when  abun- 
dant late  infections  occurred. 

The  abundance  of  scab  on  the  leaves  this  year  means  that  the 
disease  will  be  as  serious  or  more  so  next  year  under  as  favorable 
weather  conditions.  The  disposition  of  the  leaves  by  fall  plowing 
or  in  some  other  manner  is  worth  consideration. 

Experiments  with  dusting  and  spraying  apples  to  cooitrol  in- 
sect pests  and  fJant  diseases  show  that  dusting  with  sulphur  and 
lead  arsenate  gives  better  control  than  spraying  except  in  the 
experiment  where  violent  rains  followed  the  application  within  a 
few  hours.  In  an  orchard  of  large  Baldwin  trees  some  of  tiie  dust 
mixtures  proved  superior  to  liane-sulphur  solution  with  lead 
arsenate  and  one  of  the  mixtures  was  applied  at  less  cost  per  tree 
than  was  the  spray. 

The  results  of  the  dusting  experiments  covering  the  past  four 
seasons,  warrant  the  statement  that  the  dusting  method  is  worthy 
of  trial  in  orchards  where  spraying  at  the  proper  time  cannot  be 
made  because  of  weather  conditions,  and  because  of  the  large  area 
to  be  covered. 

PEACH    LEAF    CURL 

The  fact  that  the  fruit  buds  of  peaches  were  killed  by  last  win- 
ter's low  temperatures  is  responsible  for  much  neglect  to  peach 
orchards  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Some  were  not  sprayed 
at  all,  others  carelessly  sprayed  and  a  few  thoroughly  sprayed. 
In  many  cases,  due  to  rainy  weather  and  soft  ground,  the  applica- 
tion was  made  after  the  buds  started.  As  a  result  there  were  but 
few  orchards  where  no  curl  could  be  found.  In  many  the  curl 
caused  nearly  complete  defoliation. 

The  spores  are  easily  killed  before  infection  occurs  where  either 
lime-sulphur  1-15  or  bordeaux  3-3-50  comes  in  contact  with  them. 
The  appliication  to  be  effective  must  be  made  before  the  buds  open. 
Just  how  long  before  buds  open  an  eifective  application  may  be 
made  is  not  known.  It  may  be  that  it  would  be  effective  if  made 
at  any  time  during  the  doimant  season. 
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fibe  blight 

Warm,  rainy  weather  just  previous  to  blossoming  time  of  apples 
brought  about  an  exudation  of  blight  bacteria  from  old  hold-over 
cankers  on  old  blighted  twigs  of  pears  and  apples.  The  bacteria 
were  carried  to  open  blossoms  a  few  days  later  by  bees,  resulting 
in  an  epidemic  of  apple  blossom  blight.  The  blight  also  became 
prevalent  on  twigs  and  fniit  of  apple  as  well  as  occurring  with 
considerable  severity  on  pears. 

Control  measures  are  effective  but  are  not  generally  carried 
out  for  two  reasons. 

1.  They  require  some  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  bacteria  caus- 
ing plant  diseases. 

2.  They  require  prompt  attention  and  thorough  action  at  cer- 
tain definite  times.    Very  few  growers  are  prepared  to  give  this. 

When  there  is  a  large  acreage  (40  acres  or  more)  in  one  locality 
an  intelligent  man  may  be  hired  to  spend  all  of  his  time  during 
the  season  to  keep  the  blight  under  control. 

Keeping  hold-over  cankers  cut  out  of  all  orchards  on  the  farm 
will  do  much  to  prevent  blossom  blight  from  occurring  on  apples 
and  pears. 

BLOSSOM  END  ROT  OF  TOMATOES 

This  disease  has  been  very  prevalent  in  the  state  this  year. 
Knowledge  of  the  disease  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  exten- 
sion studies  of  Professor  Brooks,  formerly  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  He  finds  with  others  that  cer- 
tain varieties,  as  the  Matchless,  are  much  more  subject  to  the  dis- 
ease than  others,  as  Bonny  Best  and  Stone.  The  disease  is  not 
due  to  bacteria  or  fungi,  although  various  organisms  may  later 
appear  in  the  diseased  tissue.  Plants  are  most  susceptible  during 
their  period  of  greatest  activity.  It  may  be  brought  on  not  only 
by  a  sudden  check  in  the  water  supply,  as  has  been  conunonly  ob- 
served, but  also  by  continued  excessive  waterings.  Heavy  appli- 
cations of  stable  manure  also  greatly  increase  the  amount  of  rot. 
Applications  of  potash  to  liberally  watered  plants  in  the  green- 
house increased  the  disease,  but  applications  of  either  lime  or 
nitrate  of  soda  decreased  it.  Liberally  watered  plants  growing  in 
clay  were  more  infected  than  those  growing  on  sandy  loam«  From 
these  studies  we  conclude  that  the  amount  of  disease  may  be  some- 
what reduced  by  avoiding  heavy  applications  of  stable  manure,  by 

III— 84 
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thorough  preparation  of  soil,  and  subsequent  cultivation  in  order 
to  conserve  moisture  and  afford  a  more  uniform  supply  to  the 
plants  during  the  season. 

DISEASES  OF  FRUIT  AND  FARM  CROPS 

Professor  F.  C.   Stewart 

blister  canker  of  apple  trees 

The  recent  studies  of  Mr.  W.  O.  Glover,  Associate  Botanist  of 
the  Station,  have  revealed  the  presence  of  blister  canker  in  many 
New  York  apple  orchards.  The  mysterious  death  of  lari»e 
branches  is  often  due  to  blister  canker.  Owing  to  certain  peculi- 
arities of  the  causal  fimgus  (Nummtdarta  discreta)  the  disease 
is  not  checked  by  the  removal  of  affected  branches.  As  in  the 
case  of  black-rot  canker,  the  best  method  of  combating  the  dis- 
ease consists  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  trees  by  cultiva- 
tion, manuring  and  general  good  care. 

THIRTEEN    YEARS    OF    POTATO    SPRAYING 

During  thirteen  consecutive  years  the  station  has  conducted 
potato  spraying  experiments  at  Geneva.  The  average  yield  of 
marketable  tubers  on  rows  sprayed  very  thoroughly  five  to  seven 
times  with  bordeaux  mixture  has  been  88.6  bushels  per  acre 
greater  than  that  on  unsprayed  rows. 

LIME-SULPHUR    VS.    BORDEAUX    FOR    SPRAYING    POTATOES 

Each  summer  during  the  past  four  years  the  station  has  made 
an  experiment  in  which  lime-sulphur  and  bordeaux  have  been 
compared  as  regards  their  efficiency  in  the  spraying  of  potatoes. 
Each  season  the  result  has  been  the  same  —  bordeaux  has  greatly 
increased  the  yield  while  lime-sulphur  has  materially  decreased 
it.  The  average  increase  in  yield  from  the  use  of  bordeaux  is 
69.3  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  average  decrease  from  the  use  of 
lime-sulphur  28.6  bushels  per  acre. 

STEM-END  BROWNING  Ol   POTATO  TUBERS 

Lately  there  have  been  numerous  complaints  of  a  potato  trouble 
in  which  brown  streaks  occur  in  the  flesh  of  the  tuber  at  the  stem 
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end.  It  is  known  that  there  are  three  or  four,  and  perhaps  more, 
distinct  diseases  which  cause  this  stem-end  browning  of  tubers. 
One  of  these,  the  Fusarium  wilt,  is  a  very  troublesome  disease 
which  is  quite  well  understood.  It  is  transmitted  through  the 
seed,  and  once  established,  persists  in  the  soil  for  several  years. 
Something  is  known,  also,  about  the  Verticillium  wilt ;  but  of  the 
other  diseases  which  cause  stem-end  browning  we  have  very  little 
definite  knowledge.  Potato  growers  should  carefully  avoid  plant- 
ing any  tubers  showing  stem-end  browning. 

SPINDLING-SPROUT  DISEASE 

In  1914  all  Long  Island  potato  growers  using  home-grown  seed 
had  more  or  less  trouble  with  poor  stands  and  weak  plants.  The 
trouble  is  known  as  "  spindling-sprout "  because  of  the  very 
slender  sprouts  produced  by  affected  seed  tubers.  Aside  from  the 
spindling  sprouts  neither  the  seed  tubers  nor  the  resulting  plants 
show  any  symptoms  of  disease  except  that  the  plants  are  abnor- 
mally small,  have  slender  stalks,  and  give  very  small  yields.  It 
is  suspected  that  the  exceptionally  hot,  dry  weather  in  the  summer 
of  1913  was  responsible  for  the  weakened  condition  of  the  seed 
tubers.  This  trouble  has  been  observed  previously  on  Long 
Island;  also  in  Germany  and  the  southern  United  States.  It  is 
said  that  progeny  of  affected  tubers  never  become  vigorous  even 
when  grown  in  northern  latitudes. 

CURLY-DWARF   AND   LEAP-ROUL 

These  are  two  potato  diseases  which,  in  the  past,  have  been  much 
confused  with  each  other  and  with  other  potato  diseases.  It  is 
now  believed  that  they  are  distinct  diseases.  Both  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  New  York  and  are  of  considerable  importance. 
Plants  affected  with  curly-dwarf  are  short  and  stocky  with  leaves 
much  curled  and  wrinkled.  They  die  prematurely  and  yield  only 
a  few  small  tubers.  In  leaf-roll  the  leaves  are  rolled  from  the 
edges  inward  and  upward,  exposing  the  under  surface.  This  dis- 
ease appears  in  all  degrees  of  severity.  In  severe  attacks  the 
plants  are  small,  die  prematurely  and  give  a  very  small  yield. 
Neither  in  curly-dwarf  nor  in  leaf-roll  are  there  any  tuber 
symptoms  by  which  affected  tubers  may  be  detected  with  certainty. 
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The  absence  of  stem-end  browning  in  the  tubers  distinguishes  leaf- 
roll  from  Fusarium  wilt.  Both  curly-dwarf  and  leaf-roll  are 
hereditary  physiological  disorders.  Both  are  transmitted  through 
the  seed,  but,  apparently,  neither  is  communicable  from  one  plant 
to  another.    The  cause  of  neither  is  known. 

• 

SEED  SELECTION 

For  all  of  the  diseases  above  mentioned,  and  some  others,  the 
only  practicable  method  .of  control  is  that  of  careful  seed  selection. 
So  far  as  possible  New  York  potato  growers  (excepting  those  on 
Long  Island)  should  raise  their  own  seed  and  practice  some  good 
method  of  seed  selection.  In  selecting  seed  potatoes  yield  is  the 
main  thing  to  be  considered,  but  some  attention  should  be  given, 
also,  to  the  shape  of  the  tubers  and  to  the  health  of  the  foliage. 
Fields  in  which  there  are  many  missing  hilU  or  much  uneveness, 
either  as  regards  the  size  of  the  plants  or  the  time  of  their  dying, 
should  be  avoided.  In  most  cases  the  potatoes  in  such  fields  are 
diseased  or  degenerating  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  the  most  care- 
ful seed  selection  will  prevent  them  from  running  out. 

COOPERATION 

Marc  W.  Cole 

If  cooperation  in  farm  activities  is  impracticable,  then  I  do  not 
know  what  the  word  cooperation  means.  To  many  the  word  co- 
operation means,  "  the  efforts  of  two  or  more  persons  to  a  conunon 
end,"  or,  as  the  dictionary  has  it,  "  The  working  together  for  any 
desirable  end,"  while  to  others  it  means  (and  should  mean  to  all 
of  us  if  we  are  to  apply  it  to  farm  operations)  a  system  of  busi- 
ness. This  double  meaning  in  the  word  may  lead  to  the  belief 
that  cooperation,  as  a  thing,  is  impracticable,  and  I  wish  to  make 
clear  how  vast  a  difference  there  is  between  the  two  definitions 
of  the  word. 

Cooperation,  as  a  business  system,  must  be  judged  as  other 
systems  are  judged.  Our  judgment  of  it  must  take  into  account 
three  important  factors,  viz.,  the  individuals  who  undertake  it, 
the  business  undertaken,  and  the  knowledge  or  understandins: 
which  these  individuals  possess  of  cooperation  as  a  business  system. 
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Cooperation  is  not  always  suocessf ul, —  no  system  of  crop  rota- 
tion always  succeeds.  One  certainty  does  appear,  and  that  is  that 
cooperation  as  a  system  has  succeeded  many  times  and  has  failed 
only  when  not  clearly  understood  or  when  those  entering  it  have 
not  felt  the  need,  financial  or  social,  of  some  sort  of  assistance 
from  their  fellows.  To  judge  it  by  its  failures  is  as  unfair  as  to 
judge  a  spraying  system  by  the  cases  of  foliage  injury,  to  judge 
a  collie  education  by  some  of  the  products  of  that  highly  desir- 
able system,  or  to  judge  farmers'  institutes  by  one  poorly  attended 
and  poorly  conducted  meeting. 

Briefly,  a  cooperative  association,  as  a  business  system,  is  a 
stock  company.  Its  stock  is  sold  at  a  small  sum  per  share  —  in 
New  York  State  $5  per  share  —  and  the  dividend  on  this  capital 
stock  is  limited  by  law  to  the  legal  rate  of  interest.  The  stock 
voting  power  is  limited  to  one  vote  per  member  regardless  of  the 
number  of  shares  held,  and  the  profits  of  the  company  must  be 
divided  among  all  those  who  have  furnished  business  to  the 
company  —  a  patronage  dividend. 

The  three  points  just  enumerated  should  be  fixed  in  the  mind, 
for  they  eliminate  all  the  undesirable  factors  which  have  always 
hampered  partnerships  and  all  other  forms  of  stock  corporations. 
They  prevent  the  taking  from  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few  and  they  concretely  apply  the  gospel  of  *'  each  for  all  and  all 
for  each."  They  tend  to  keep  out  the  aggressive  type  of  individual 
who  might  turn  the  venture  to  his  personal  advantage.  They  tend 
to  make  early  progress  of  any  undertaking  slow,  but  no  one  will 
deny  that  the  division  of  the  profits  among  those  who  have 
created  the  profits  is  '^  a  square  deal." 

Farmers,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  business,  are  individual- 
istic in  nearly  all  their  business  relations.  Not  many  of  them, 
even  in  this  day  and  age,  are  willing  to  consider  their  wives  and 
children  as  partners  in  their  business  or  as  fellow  cooperators 
working  toward  a  common  end.  Economic  forces,  in  this  country 
at  least,  have  not  as  yet  crowded  them  together  except  in  rare 
instances  and  in  certain  localities.  Our  isolation  in  business  bred 
distrust  and  suspicion  of  all  forms  of  joint  undertaking  for  busi- 
ness ends,  not  because  we  have  not  believed  in  the  method  of  the 
undertaking,  but  because  we  distrusted  the  other  individuals  who 
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undertook  the  method.  It  has  been  only  as  a  result  of  the  most 
powerfid  economic  pressure  that  farmers  have  undertaken  either 
partnerships  or  cooperative  activities. 

Today  changed  conditions  confront  the  farmer  in  the  purchase 
of  farm  supplies  and  in  the  marketing  of  produce.  After  listen- 
ing to  the  scientific  injunction,  "  grow  two  blades  of  grass  where 
one  grew  before  "  and  after  giving  equal  attention  to  the  doctrine, 
"  now  spray  those  two  blades,"  the  farmer  is  lifting  his  head  far 
enough  above  the  daily  task  to  look  with  reason  for  some  method 
of  business  which  will  give  him  more  profit  from  the  "  two  blades." 

Far-seeing  men  of  all  classes  have  looked  at  the  European 
farmer,  who,  despite  a  heavy  tax  burden  and  a  high  acreage 
valuation  on  his  farm,  has  found  an  answer  in  cooperative 
finance  and  cooperative  activities.  Eighteen  months  ago,  as  a 
result  of  investigations  on  the  continent,  a  series  of  cooperative 
laws  were  passed  in  this  state.  To  show  their  need  and  the 
result  of  their  enactment  it  only  needs  be  said  that  at  the  time  of 
their  passage  there  were  but  six  cooperative  companies  actively 
working  in  New  York  State,  and  some  of  this  small  number  were 
not  truly  cooperative  as  defined  by  these  laws.  Today  there  are 
over  fifty  cooperative  associations,  representing  a  capitalization 
of  about  $200,000.  In  other  words,  fanners  on  New  York  State 
farms  have  enough  faith  in  the  practicability  of  cooperation  as  a 
business  system  to  invest  $200,000  of  their  money  into  giving  it 
a  trial. 

Where  a  group  of  farmers  can  raise  $500  a  successful  coopera- 
tive association  can  be  started.  In  the  same  place  and  with  the 
same  $500  there  can  be  started  a  cooperative  failure.  Which- 
ever is  the  result  depends  upon  the  men  who  go  into  the  venture, 
the  business  each  one  gives  to  it  and  the  number  who  stay  in  it 

Cooperative  business  is  like  a  new  high  power  spraying  outfit 
Its  success  depends  upon  the  men  who  run  it,  the  gasoline  in  the 
engine  and  the  material  in  the  tank.  The  capital  is  the  gasoline, 
small  in  volume  but  great  in  power.  The  business  is  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  material  in  the  tank.  The  men  in  both  cases 
must  understand  the  machine  and  the  method  of  operation ;  they 
must  believe  in  their  job  and  be  ready  to  meet  oft-recurring 
troubles.     With  these  three  factors  right,  we  can  predict  sue- 
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cess.  The  wind  of  opposition  and  the  cold  rain  of  doubt  will  not 
prevent  a  profitable  crop  or  a  profitable  business. 

The  beginnings  of  a  cooperative  company  should  be  small,  and, 
among  farmers,  generally  speaking,  should  be  confined  to  the  pur- 
chase of  farm  supplies.  This  should  obtain  because  it  is  the  sim- 
plest and  easiest  way  to  start  and  there  is  less  danger  of  individual 
jealousies  and  friction  over  the  standardization  of  farm  produce 
which  must  come  with  the  fullest  cooperative  effort.  It  is  true 
because  of  the  very  human  reason  that  we  can  more  readily  agree 
with  one  another  on  the  things  we  must  have  rather  than  on  the 
things  we  hope  to  have,  either  here  or  hereafter. 

One  company  this  year  has  profitably  marketed  1,400  cars  of 
tomatoes,  receiving  one  check  for  $90,000  as  one  payment; 
another  company  has  attempted  only  the  purchase  of  lime  for  its 
members.  Between  these  two  extremes  lie  the  main  body  of 
cooperative  business  in  this  state;  all  show  that  the  system  is 
working  right  in  this  state  now.  No  doubt  there  will  be  some 
failures. 

We  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the  coming  conference 
of  cooperative  associations  to  be  held  at  Utica,  January  13,  14 
and  15,  1915. 

To  explain  just  how  to  start  a  cooperative  company;  to  pre- 
scribe actual  business  operations  would  require  more  space  than 
I  am  allowed,  as  each  locality  presents  an  individual  problem  — 
no  two  localities  have  identical  conditions  to  meet.  The  first 
requisite  in  any  community,  however,  is  a  meeting  of  those  who 
think  they  are  in  need  of  a  better  business  system.  In  several 
instances  the  Bureau  of  Cooperation  has  conducted  five  meetings 
before  formation  of  a  company  was  actually  undertaken.  All 
these  meetings  were  primarily  educational  in  character,  given 
largely  to  explanation  of  the  state  law  and  to  a  consideration  of 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  members. 

The  safest'  method  of  actual  business,  after  the  organization 
has  been  perfected  by  these  preliminary  meetings,  is  to  study  the 
methods  of  other  companies,  either  from  their  reports  as  printed 
in  the  department  bulletins  or  by  correspondence  with  a  company 
doing  business  along  similar  lines.  Where  there  is  desire  for 
cooperative  work,  the  bureau  sends  an  organizer,  after  a  proper 
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application  has  been  made  upon  a  prepared  blank.  The  applica- 
tion blank  furnishes  the  bureau  with  certain  information ;  a  local 
correspondent  is  secured  who  reports  confidentially  the  work  of 
the  organizer  sent  out  from  the  bureau  and  the  local  sentiment 
By  these  methods  the  bureau  is  not  only  able  to  follow  up  die 
work  of  its  organizers  but  also  the  growth  of  cooperative  spirit 

In  arousing  local  interest,  the  bureau  owes  a  large  debt  to  the 
granga  When  members  of  this  most  excellent  farmers'  organiza- 
tion have  interested  themselves  in  the  work,  the  labor  of  the 
bureau  is  made  much  more  simple  and  effective.  After  the  com- 
pany is  put  under  way,  the  grange  people  have  proved  them- 
selves of  great  value  in  securing  business  and  keeping  that  busi- 
ness on  the  right  track. 

The  members  of  the  granges,  of  all  the  people  in  the  state,  are 
most  ready  for  farm  cooperation.  They  are  true  cooperators; 
have  learned  all  the  primary  lessons  of  the  system  and  in  almost 
every  Gbange  all  that  is  lacking  ie  the  formal  organization  and 
incorporation  of  an  association  under  the  statute.  The  patrons 
are  rapidly  learning  that  thi«  new  form  of  organization  and  in- 
corporation  is  of  immense  business  advantage  to  them  and  their 
business.  It  removes  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  pur- 
chasing committee  or  agent ;  it  gives  each  member  a  stronger  feel- 
ing of  responsibility  to  the  other  members,  and  it  gives  them  a 
standing  in  the  business  world  which  few  individuals  ever  attain 
working  alone  and  for  themselves.  It  gives  them  a  better  and 
safer  position  when  giving  or  asking  credit  and,  of  most  import- 
ance, it  removes  opposition  from  the  local  dealers  in  farm  sup- 
plies if  -the  true  Rochdale  system  of  charging  full  local  prices  for 
the  goods  sold  and  distributing  the  profits  in  patronage  dividends 
is  followed. 

The  work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Farmers^  Institutes  in  form- 
ing various  organizations  among  the  farmers  is  of  material  value 
to  the  propaganda  of  cooperation.  Cow  testing  associations,  com 
clubs,  potato  growing  contests  and  all  forms  of  local  gatherings 
aid  to  an  appreciable  degree  in  the  future  establishment  of  a 
successful  cooperative  business. 

The  efforts  of  the  county  farm  bureau  agents  in  behalf  of 
the  bureau  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  these  men  have  proved 
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themselves  most  valuable  cooperators.  These  agents  are,  for  the 
most  part,  trained  men  who  have  fproved  themselves  practical 
advisers  and  they  have  shown  their  adaptability  by  becoming  active 
and  successful  workers  for  cooperation. 

To  sum  up^the  whole  case  of  cooperation  in  a  paragraph: 
Cooperation  in  the  broadest  sense  means  work  —  work  with 
others.  It  means  service  to  others  and  of  others.  It  is  adapted 
to  and  deals  with  the  common  affairs  of  life.  It  is  practical  — 
practical  for  farmers  and  everyone;  if  not,  then  progress  is  a 
joke  and  life  a  dream.  Cooperation  as  defined  by  law  and  in  a 
technical  sense  is  a  prescribed  system  of  business;  it  is  «an  evolu- 
tion and  growth  of  the  stock  corporation  idea;  it  is  adapted  to 
and  deals  with  every  form  of  every-day  business  and  requires 
only  a  trial  under  intelligent  hands  to  prove  itself. 

PRACTICAL  FARM  COOPERATION 

C.  C.  Mitchell 

Cooperation  among  farmers  embraces  purchasing,  selling,  insur- 
ance, legislative,  social  and  financial  operations. 

The  easiest  to  start  are  the  social,  l^islative  and  insurance,  as 
practiced  by  the  granges.  Purchasing  comes  next,  and  selling  is 
the  most  difficult. 

The  most  successful  purchasing  and  selling  societies  have  been 
organized  under  corporation  laws,  and  the  cooperative  law  in 
particular  throws  saf^uards  about  business  which  in  practice 
have  been  found  to  be  very  necessary. 

In  almost  every  community  there  is  some  individual  or  group 
of  persons  employing  sound  business  methods  in  buying  their 
supplies  as  nearly  at  wholesale  as  they  can  and  selling  their 
produce  in  the  most  effective  way.  A  still  further  advantage  may 
be  secured  by  performing  such  business  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
the  advantages  and  responsibilities  can  also  be  most  fairly  dis- 
tributed under  the  cooperative  plan. 

In  order  to  secure  better  prices  and  quality  on  farm  supplies, 
a  study  should  be  made  of  the  desires  of  those  who  have  them  to 
sell,  taking  into  account  the  size  of  orders,  terms  of  payment, 
distribution  of  shipments  throughout  the  year  and  the  steadiness 
of  the  business  from  year  to  year. 
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To  sell  produce  to  better  advantage^  the  requirements  and  de- 
mands of  the  market  should  be  studied  with  a  view  to  producing, 
packing,  shipping  and  collecting  payment  in  a  way  which  will 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  consumers,  consistent  with 
the  interest  of  the  producer.  It  is  well  to  ship  the  most  perfect 
articles  of  produce  only  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
best  goods,  and  to  ship  the  inferior  grades  to  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  them  for  a  concession  m  price.  Individual  growers 
have  shown  what  can  be  done,  even  through  commission  merchants, 
by  going  to  the  cities  where  their  goods  are  distributed,  consulting 
with  the  commission  men  and  observing  the  conditions  under 
which  the  sales  are  made.  The  new  public  markets  which  have 
been  established  in  New  York  City,  and  open  markets  in  smaller 
towns  where  farmers  can  meet  consumers  directly,  are  worth  con- 
sidering, particularly  as  an  outlet  for  second-grade  produce. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  doing  business  under  a  cooperative 
society  are  as  follows : 

■ 

1.  The  distribution  of  responsibility  among  all  the  members 
participating  —  not  letting  it  rest  on  the  purchasing  agent  as  an 
individual. 

2.  The  business  standing  which  is  given  by.  the  collective  credit 
of  all  the  members  in  a  corporation. 

3.  The  capital  which  may  be  used  to  finance  buying  and  sell- 
ing operations  and  which  acts  as  a  means  of  impressing  upon  the 
shareholders  their  responsibility. 

4.  The  greater  volume  of  business  which  can  be  handled  by 
one  capable  head,  eliminating  duplication  of  effect,  which  would 
occur  if  each  member  were  to  act  separately. 

5.  The  less  detail  required  of  the  persons  who  deal  with  a 
corporation  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  business  done,  and  the 
less  salesmanship  re<iuired  to  get  this  business. 

All  the  above-mentioned  advantages  result  in  economy  and 
simplicity,  thus  making  it  possible  to  do  business  on  a  narrower 
margin  and  so  effecting  a  saving. 

Among  the  necessities  for  practical  cooperation  may  be  men- 
tioned : 

1.  A  determination  of  the  members  to  demand  a  minimum  of 
service;  that  is,  to  do  everything  that  they  possibly  can  for  them- 
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selves,  such  as  sending  to  their  purchasing  agent  in  advance  a 
list  of  the  supplies  which  they  require,  coming  to  the  car 
promptly  to  take  their  goods  when  notified,  paying  cash  on  receipt 
of  the  same  and  always  taking  what  they  have  agreed  to  take,  re- 
gardless of  the  price  at  which  they  might  be  able  to  get  it  from 
an  outside  source. 

2.  The  purchasing  agent  should  be  capable  and  active,  have  a 
desire  to  perform  his  duties,  and  receive  a  sufficient  recompense 
to  keep  this  desire  alive  so  that  he  may  constantly  be  encouraged 
to  solicit  more  business  from  the  members  and  to  take  care  of  it 
in  a  businesslike  manner.  He  should  receive  a  commission  — 
not  a  salary. 

3.  One  of  the  most  common  excuses  for  not  buying  coopera- 
tively is  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  credit  custom  among 
members  and  getting  them  to  pay  cash.  The  saving  possible  to 
make  under  the  average  conditions  in  the  purchase  of  feed,  coal, 
fertilizer,  spray  materials  and  other  supplies  is  from  15  to  30 
per  cent ;  so  that,  if  farmers  can  only  get  the  cash  to  pay  for  the 
first  four  or  five  orders,  they  will  have  saved  enough  to  enable 
them  to  pay  back  the  original  amount  —  if  it  has  been  borrowed 
—  and  afterward,  by  using  the  money  thus  saved,  to  continue. 

4.  To  make  a  practical  start,  a  hint  should  be  taken  from  the 
methods  employed  by  fertilizer  companies  who  send  out  agents 
at  considerable  expense  to  make  a  personal  canvass  for  orders. 
A  cooperative  purchasing  agent  can  well  afford  to  do  the  same; 
and,  by  combining  a  sufficient  number  of  small  orders,  full  carloads 
can  be  made  up,  thus  giving  the  smallest  purchaser  the  same 
advantage  as  the  largest.  However,  the  amount  of  time  and  effort 
expended  in  securing  and  dividing  small  orders  is  almost  as  great 
as  on  large  orders,  and  this  expense  should  be  charged  in  propor- 
tion. That  is,  a  member  who  orders  a  full  carload  may  be  profit- 
able to  the  cooperative  society,  even  if  only  a  half  of  one  per  cent 
is  charged  as  a  commission;  whereas,  a  member  who  takes  one- 
twentieth  of  a  carload  might  be  less  profitable  even  though  he  were 
charged  a  5  per  cent  commission. 

5.  A  little  practice  in  making  up  carload  orders  and  dividing 
them  among  members  will  enable  a  purchasing  agent  to  deter- 
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mine  what  commission  should  be  charged  in  order  to  cover  ex- 
penses, including  the  sending  out  of  quotations,  shortage  of  goods 
on  arrival,  and  car  service  v^rhich  may  be  charged  for  delay  in 
removing  goods. 

Some  of  the  cooperative  societies  in  New  York  State  have  m«de 
a  saving  as  high  as  $230  on  a  carload  of  oats  costing  $700.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  pay  the  purchasing  agent  $30  on  such  a  transac- 
tion, thus  saving  the  members  $200,  rather  than  -not  to  have  had 
the  purchase  made?  (Some  dealer  gets  this  $200  when  the  pur- 
chasing agent  is  not  paid.) 

COOPEBATIVE    SELLING 

The  business  principles  which  apply  in  marketing  farm,  produce 
are  the  same  as  those  mentioned  for  purchasing  farm  supplies; 
and  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  those  selling  societies  which 
have  begun  by  purchasing  have  thus  schooled  their  members  in 
the  fundamental  principles  of  cooperation,  and  so  avoided  some  of 
the  pitfalls  which  beset  those  who  undertake  to  sell  their  produce 
together  without  previous  experience  in  cooperating. 

The  most  essential  thing  is  the  quality  and  pack  of  the  produce, 
and  next  important  are  time  and  place  where  it  is  sent  to  be  sold. 
Commission  merchants,  who  are  familiar  with  the  demands  of 
the  market,  have  been  found  very  useful  —  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  operation  —  and  because  of  their  experience,  may  be 
the  best  agencies  through  which  to  sell  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  purchasing,  for  some  of  the  grain- 
brokerage  houses  may  be  able  to  divert  cars  that  are  in  transit 
and  pick  up  bargains  at  better  prices  than  could  be  secured  in  any 
other  way.  The  diversion  of  cars  of  produce  on  their  way  to 
market  to  a  point  where  .prices  are  higher  than  that  to  which  they 
were  consigned  is  another  desirable  thing. 

One  of  the  most  desirable  things  and  one  which  is  most  lack- 
ing among  our  farmers,  is  storage  in  which  to  hold  produce  safely 
until  it  can  be  marketed  to  advantage.  This  same  storage  can 
frequently  be  utilized  for  holding  supplies  not  needed  for  imme- 
diate use,  but  which  can  be  bought  at  bargain  prices.  In  a  word, 
whatever  methods  have  proved  profitable  to  successful  business 
establishments  should  be  followed. 
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Federation  witli  other  cooperative  groups  similarly  situated  may 
be  of  still  further  advantage.  In  the  European  countries  feder- 
ation has  been  most  successful  in  uniting  a  number  of  groups  in 
an  area  corresponding  to  one  of  our  counties^  with  also  a  state  and 
a  national  federation. 

The  attitude  of  independent  dealers,  who  have  so  long  had  the 
management  of  the  fanners'  business,  should  also  be  taken  into 
consideration,  for  there  are  some  locations  in  which  the  farmers 
are  receiving  excellent  service  which  it  might  be  hard  for  them  to 
improve  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  objections  that  has 
been  most  frequently  raised  is  the  custom  among  dealers  of  charg- 
ing the  same  price  to  all  customers,  regardless  of  the  quantities 
purchased,  time  when  they  are  taken,  method  of  delivery  or  terms 
of  payment.  Dealers  sometimes  charge  a  farmer  who  drives  into 
their  establishment  with  his  team,  pays  cash  and  takes  away  a  ton 
of  feed,  the  same  price  that  they  deliver  one  bag  for  to  a  resident 
of  the  village  when  the  dealers'  team  makes  the  delivery  —  credit 
being  given  at  that.  Dealers  rarely  show  as  much  resentment 
toward  their  competitors  in  the  same  trade  as  they  do  toward  the 
efforts  of  their  customers  who,  by  combining  and  simplifying  their 
operations  and  paying  cash,  take  their  business-  into  their  own 
hands  Cooperatively. 

Where  cooperative  societies  have  been  in  successful  operation, 
dealers  have  frequently  offered  to  sell  at  less  than  cost  in  order  to 
get  back  trade.  This  is  the  critical  period  for  the  cooperative 
and  all  members  should  understand  that  if  they  do  not  take  what 
they  have  agreed  to  take  from  their  own  society,  it  will  be  left 
on  the  hands  of  the  purchasing  agent,  who  will  have  diflSculty  in 
disposing  of  it,  and  there  will  be  chance  of  failure.  This  would 
inevitably  be  followed  by  higher  prices  than  before  from  the 
dealers.  However,  after  having  taken  what  was  ordered  and  being 
given  a  lower  price  by  a  dealer  than  that  last  quoted  by  his  pur- 
chasing agent,  a  member  should  always  go  back  to  his  purchasing 
agent  before  placing  a  new  order  outside,  as  the  market  may  have 
dropped.  In  any  event  the  success  of  the  cooperative  will  depend 
upon  the  volume  and  steadiness  of  the  business  which  it  oflFers  to 
the  trade. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  FARM  MANAGEMENT 

Db.  George  F.  Warben 
*  Reference  Bulletin  349 

For  any  type  of  fanning  there  is  a  size  of  farm  below  which  it 
is  difficult  to  make  full  use  of  necessary  tools,  teams  and  labor. 
For  general  and  dairy  farms  about  75  to  150  acres  of  crops  are 
necessary  to  make  full  use  of  the  necessary  machinery.  An  even 
larger  area  of  crop  makes  the  problem  simpler.  When  pasture 
land  is  allowed  for,  this  usually  calls  for  farms  of  150  to  250 
acres.  An  area  up  to  about  400  acres  is  sometimes  desirable  but 
is  not  necessary.  Additional  land  is  exceedingly  important  when 
the  crop  area  is  less  than  about  75  acres.  It  becomes  less  and  less 
important  'as  more  land  is  obtained.     (Figs.  102,  103.) 

Good  crops  are  one  of  the  important  factors  for  success  in 
farming.  Yields  as  low  as  the  state  average  can  be  made  to  pay 
when  grown  in  large  fields  by  efficient  methods.  But  yields  should 
be  a  fifth  to  a  half  better  than  the  state  average  in  order  to  make 
a  good  profit.     (Fig.  104.) 

Good  returns  per  cow  are  as  important  as  size  of  farm  and  even 
more  important  than  good '  crops.  Cows  furnish  a  means  of 
marketing  farm  products.  They  should  at  least  pay  farm  prices 
for  the  labor  and  food  consumed.  With  present  prices  of  dairy 
products,  this  requires  cows  better  than  the  average.  To  spend 
all  summer  raising  a  crop  and  then  feed  it  to  cows  that  do  not 
pay  their  feed  b'U  is  as  bad  as  raising  a  crop  and  then  sending  it 
to  an  unknown  commission  man  who  returns  a  bill  for  freight 
charges.  The  cost  of  keeping  cows  varies  greatly  in  different  parts 
of  the  state  and  by  different  methods  of  dairying. 

If  the  milk  is  produced  on  pasture  and  little  grain  is  fed,  and 
if  dairying  is  combined  with  cash  crops  so  that  the  fullest  use  is 
made  of  tools  and  labor,  it  may  pay  to  keep  cows  even  though  the 
returns  are  as  low  as  $60  to  $75  per  head.  With  winter  dairying, 
particularly  if  the  farm  is  heavily  stocked,  the  returns  should  be 
much  more.     Usually  over  $90iper  cow  is  necessary  if  the  cows 


*Thi8  bulletin  will  be  sent  to  any  Farmers'  InBtitute  attendant  who  will 
write  to  the  Director  for  it.  The  Figure  numbers  referred  to  will  be  found  in 
Bulletin  349. 
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are  to  help  much.  The  returns  have  to  be  higher  in  the  eastern 
than  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  because  of  high  values  of 
feed.  The  farmer's  aim  should  be  to  get  more  than  full  market 
price  for  the  time  and  feed  for  cows.  A  considerable  number  of 
farmers  are  doing  this.     (Tables  19  and  20.) 

Live  stock  are  a  means  of  marketing  the  crop.  The  chief  profit 
is  usually  made  in  gro\Ying  the  crop.  One  who  does  not  spend  'as 
much  as  possible  of  the  available  time  in  growing  crops  finds  it 
difficult  to  compete  with  farmers  who  do  raise  crops. 

The  amount  of  labor  that  is  necessary  to  milk  a  given  number 
of  cows  can  milk  the  cows,  raise  their  feed  and  in  addition  raise 
cash  crops  for  sale.  The  most  profitable  dairy  farms  make  use 
of  these  principles.  Those  who  raise  both  the  hay  and  grain  for 
their  cows  are  doing  better  than  those  who  raise  the  roughage 
only.  But  a  still  more  profitable  way  is  to  raise  some  cash  crops 
for  sale,  either  in  addition  to  raising  grain  feed  o^r  in  place  of 
raising  grain.  In  most  parts  of  the  state  the  grain  for  the  horses 
should  be  raised,  but  it  often  pays  better  to  raise  cash  crops  and 
buy  grain  rather  than  try  to  raise  all  the  grain.  The  cash  crops 
also  enable  one  to  get  more  from  the  manure.  It  is,  of  course, 
much  better  to  raise  grain  than  to  do  nothing. 

Ordinarily  at  least  a  third  of  the  income  should  be  from  the 
sale  of  cash  crops.  If  one  has  very  superior  cows,  the  cash  crops 
are  not  so  necessary  but  are  nearly  always  desirable.  (Tables  21, 
22  and  24.) 

In  some  parts  of  the*  state  where  grain  or  fruit  are  the  leading 
products,  the  tendency  is  to  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  keep  too 
little  stock.  But  nearly  every  farm  has  some  low  grade  land  that 
is  best  used  as  pasture,  and  practically  every  farm  has  some  low 
grade  products  that  are  best  disposed  of  by  feeding  on  the  farm. 

During  nearly  half  of  the  year  darkness  comes  on  too  early  to 
allow  for  a  full  day's  ^vork  in  the  fields.  Much  time  nights  and 
mornings  and  stormy  days  is  wasted  if  too  little  live  stock  is  kept. 
It  nearly  always  pays  to  keep  some  cows  or  other  kinds  of  live 
stock. 

Farms  that  have  an  animal  unit  for  each  two  acres  of  crops  are 
heavily  stocked.  One  should  be  sure  that  he  is  right  before 
keeping  more  animals  than  this.  Farms  with  over  five  acres  of 
crops  per  animal  unit  are  very  lightly  stocked.     One  should  be 
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sure  that  he  has  a  means  of  keeping  up  fertility  before  he  goes  to 
this  extreme.     (Tables  25  and  26.) 

In  some  parts  of  the  state  there  is  little  land  that  is  suitable 
for  raising  crops.  Pastures  and  hay  enough  to  feed  are  about  all 
that  can  be  raised.  Such  re^ons  should  make  the  fullest  use  of 
the  pastures.  Most  such  regions  are  inclined  to  produce  most  of 
their  milk  in  summer.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  logical  way  to 
make  the  most  of  their  natural  conditions  in  regions  where  neither 
silage  or  grain  can  be  raised.  If  conditions  are  right,  the  growing 
of  come  potatoes,  v^etables,  hay,  fruit  or  other  crops  for  sale 
should  be  encouraged  in  such  r^ons.  Sometimes  hens,  poultry 
or  other  products  can  be  added.  The  two  great  problems  in  such 
regions  are  better  cows  and  something  besides  milk  to  selL 

FARH  MANAGEMENT 
M.  C  BUKBITT 

The  chief  points  which  I  think  ought  to  be  emphasized  with 
reference  to  farm  management  in  this  state  are: 

1.  The  making  and  keeping  of  definite  farm  records.  This  is 
the  basis  of  all  good  farm  management.  Records  may  take  the 
form  of  an  annual  inventory,  a  farm  management  survey,  brief 
cash  accounts  and  labor  records,  a  complete  system  of  bookkeeping, 
or  a  combination  of  all  of  these.  No  particular  system  can  or 
should  be  prescribed.  The  one  that  serves  the  purpose;  namely, 
to  furnish  definite  information  on  which  to  base  one's  judgment 
of  crops  and  enterprises  and  the  advisability  of  a  change,  is  the 
Desu 

2.  The  organization  or  reorganization  of  farms  in  accordance 
with  known  principles  of  successful  farm  management.  These 
have  been  shown  to  be:  size  of  farms,  diversity  of  enterprises, 
crop  production,  efficiency  in  the  use  of  labor.  In  teaching  these 
principles,  it  is  desirable  to  point  out  methods  by  which  they  may 
be  accomplished.  For  example,  the  size  of  the  farm  business  ^nay 
be  increased  by  buying  more  land,  by  clearing  more  of  one's  own 
land,  either  by  drainage,  clearing  up  fences,  or  other  methods,  by 
increasing  the  intensity  of  operation,  by  keeping  more  cows  or 
growing  larger  crops,  etc. 
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3.  Confine  teaching  to  farmers  on  farm  management  to  prin- 
ciples -and  to  illustrations  of  principles.  Every  farm  is  a  problem 
of  itself,  although  the  general  principles  involved  in  its  successful 
management  are  .everywhere  the  same.  We  need  the  farm  manage- 
ment survey  in  localities  in  order  to  secure  definite  information  as 
to  the  best  farm  organization  for  that  particular  locality.  In  the 
absence  of  this  definite  local  information  it  is  desirable  to  go  slow 
in  making  recommendations,  except  along  the  lines  of  general 
principles,  which  have  been  so  well  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Warren. 
Illustrations  should  indicate  the  method  of  procedure  in  securing 
the  solution  to  local  farm  problems  and  not  a  specific  way  to  do  it. 

Cornell  Bulletin  No.  349  by  Dr.  Warren  will  be  helpful  to  both. 

FASM  BUSSAU  EFFORT  IN  NEW  YORK  STATS 

M.    C.   BURBITT 

The  Farm  Bureau  work  in  New  York  State  had  its  beginning 
in  the  desire  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  railroad  corpo- 
ration to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  a  farming  com- 
munity in  southern  New  York.  The  advice  of  the  collie  and  the 
government  was  sought,  and  out  of  a  conference  grew  a  plan  to 
employ  an  agricultural  expert  to  give  his  whole  time  to  work  in 
this  one  locality.  This  was  more  than  four  years  ago,  and  in 
March,  1911,  Mr.  John  Barron  became  farm  bureau  agent  in 
Broome  county.  A  year  later  two  other  counties,  Chemung  and 
Jefferson,  were  organized,  and  in  the  late  fall  of  1912'  and  early 
winter  of  1913,  six  more  counties  took  up  the  work. 

In  every  case  up  to  this  point,  and  in  several  counties  subse- 
quently organized,  the  work  was  brought  about  through  the  initia- 
tive of  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  with  the  substantial  financial 
aid  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Crop  Improvement  Committee 
of  Chicago  and  railroad  companies.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  without 
assistance  from  these  essentially  non-farmer  and  outside  agencies, 
which  usually  amounted  to  about  $2,500  per  county,  the  first  ten 
counties  to  organize  farm  bureaus  in  New  York  State  would 
probably  not  have  had  these  institutions  for  one,  and  more  likely 
two  years. 

When  the  New  York  Legislature  of  1912  passed  legislation 
permitting  the  county  boards  of  supervisors  to  appropriate  such 
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county  funds  as  they  deemed  advisable,  to  promote  county  agent 
work,  they  made  possible  the  first  financial  support  which  really 
came  from  farmers.  Even  then  for  the  first  year  it  was  fre- 
quently city  supervisors  who  passed  the  appropriations,  while  the 
rural  representatives  were  often  indifferent  or  actually  opposed 
to*  them.  In  1913,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Calvin  J.  Huson,  the  State  Legis- 
lature made  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  to  aid  the  counties 
directly  in  organizing  farm  bureaus,  at  the  rate  of  $600  per 
county.  The  only  stipulation  was  that  the  county  should  by  some 
means  raise  an  equal  amount 

Thus  it  was  that  while  the  initiative  of  commercial  organizations 
and  of  the  Federal  Government  made  possible  the  starting  of  this 
important  movement  in  the  Empire  State,  the  state  itself  assured 
its  permanence. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORK 

Since  April,  1913,  the  development  of  the  movement  in  the 
state  has  been  rapid,  and  the  number  of  bureaus  has  grown  from 
nine  to  twenty-six,  with  several  more  about  to  be  organized.  Of 
the  last  fifteen  bureaus  formed,  at  least  ten  were  organized  by 
farmers,  who  raised  three  to  four-fifths  of  the  money  required, 
and  began  the  work  without  either  government  (except  the  frank- 
ing privilege)  or  Crop  Improvement  Committee  aid.  With  few 
exceptions,  these  bureaus  have  made  as  much  progress  in  a  year 
as  was  made  in  two  years  in  counties  where  farmers  were  not 
interested,  either  in  their  finances  or  in  their  management.  This 
progress  was  not  so  much  due  to  the  managers  (agents)  as  to  the 
membership  and  interest  of  the  men  in  the  county.  It  is  an 
illustration  of  the  old  and  sound  principle  of  self  help,  which  is 
always  the  most  effective. 

The  farm  bureau  idea  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  in 
principal,  but  not  in  methods  of  work  in  this  state.  While  the  fu- 
ture of  the  movement  is  insured  both  by  its  success  and  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  practically  guaranteed  by  state  and  federal  governments, 
the  best  methods  of  work,  or  how  to  get  the  best  results  for  the 
money  expended,  have  not  yet  been  worked  out.  We  are,  however, 
learning  rapidly  along  these  lines.  Undoubtedly  farm  bureau 
workers  have  done  much  that  they  might  have  left  undone,  and 
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have  left  undone  many  things  that  they  should  have  done.  This 
seems  a  failing  to  which  human  nature  is  prone.  Although  few 
methods  of  work  are  yet  established,  we  have  many  theories  which 
are  supported  by  some  good  evidence  in  facts  and  work  accom- 
plished, as  to  the  lines  of  work  which  should  be  followed  and  what 
we  should  try  to  do.    These  I  shall  give  you  presently. 

ORGANIZATION 

Briefly  the  general  plan  of  organization  is  about  as  follows: 
A  number  of  citizens  interested  in  the  development  of  the  agri- 
cultural resources  of  the  county  come  together  upon  the  call  of 
some  self-appointed  leader  or  committee,  and  resolve  themselves 
into  a  farm  bureau  of  a  farm  improvement  association,  adopt- 
ing a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  electing  officers.  An  execu- 
tive committee  or  board  of  directors,  usually  consisting  of  seven 
members,  is  elected.  Three  of  the  officers  of  the  association  are 
ex-officio  members  of  this  committee,  the  other  four  being  elected 
annually,  one  of  whom  is  nominated  by  Pomona  Grange  and  one 
of  whom  is  nominated  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  This 
board  or  committee  has  power  to  administer  all  the  policies  and 
finances  of  the  association,  and  to  employ  and  fix  the  salary  of  a 
manager.  The  association  should  have  a  membership  of  at  least 
500  farmers  in  the  county,  before  attempting  to  begin  the  work. 

A  second  important  part  of  the  plan  is  the  appointment  by  the 
president,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  manager  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  of  an  advisory  council.  This  council 
is  made  up  of  persons  representing  each  distinctive  community 
in  the  county,  and  varies  in  numbers  from  15  to  60.  It  meets 
quarterly  to  discuss  with  the  executive  committee  plans  and  pol- 
icies of  the  association.  But  the  chief  duties  of  the  members  of 
this  council  are  in  their  own  localities  where  they  are  local  leaders 
of  bureau  effort.  They  help  arrange  for  meetings  and  demon- 
strations in  their  respective  localities,  secure  local  memberships  in 
the  association,  arrange  for  local  help  from  the  farm  bureau 
manager,  and  cooperate,  so  far  as  possible,  with  him  in  his  work  in 
their  localities. 

The  idea  behind  this  general  plan  is  first  to  develop  local  re- 
sponsibility for  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  affairs 
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of  the  bureau,  and  then  to  encourage  initiative  on  the  part  of  each 
community  in  the  county.  The  people  of  the  county  must  first 
want  the  work  done,  and  they  must  want  it  enough  to  organize  and 
pay  for  it  They  must  plan  and  direct  the  work  and  seek  to  have 
done  what  they  believe  is  most  important.  It  is  the.  old  prin- 
ciple of  self  help  in  operation.  A  permanent  force  is  established 
in  tho  county  which  assures  the  continuance  of  local  effort,  if  the 
cause  is  thought  worth  while,  even  though  outside  support  is  with- 
drawn. 

Local  interest  and  responsibility  are  essential  in  any  kind  of 
public  effort  for  the  improvement  of  conditions.  Assistance  from 
without  has  little  value  unless  it  is  supplemented  to  local  effort. 
This  effort  should  be  managed  at  home.  This  is  the  primary  rea- 
son for  the  Farm  Bureau  Association.  There  are  two  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  why  persons  should  pay  a  dollar  annual  member- 
ship in  a  Farm  Bureau  Association:  (1)  A  member  helps  him- 
self when  he  takes  au  active  part  in  the  farm  bureau  work,  as 
well  as  showing  his  public  spirit  by  helping  with  his  vote  and  with 
his  influence  to  direct  this  work  along  right  lines.  The  dollar 
guarantees  the  interest.  (2)  A  member  gets  a  direct  and  personal 
benefit  to  which  a  non-member  is  not  entitled,  by  being  put  upon 
a  special  mailing  list  or  exchange  sales  and  purchase  list,  to  receive 
educational  and  commercial  information.  This  is  paid  for  by  the 
dollar  which  he  contributes. 

FINANCES 

The  expenses  of  18  bureaus  during  the  calendar  year  of  1913 
amounted  to  $48,046.31,  or  approximately  $2,669  for  each  bu- 
reau. This  amount  did  not  include  the  purchase  of  automobiles, 
which  most  of  the  bureaus  had,  and  which  averaged  about  $530 
more.  These  figures  can  hardly  be  called  averages,  however,  as 
not  all  of  the  bureaus  were  in  operation  for  a  full  year,  nor  did 
all  of  them  possess  automobiles,  even  for  a  part  of  the  time.  More 
accurate  data  will  be  available  after  January  1,  1915.  The  fol- 
lowing estimates  as  to  the  present  ^^.ost  of  operating  a  farm  bureau 
for  a  year,  not  including  the  purchase  of  an  automobile,  or  of 
ofiice  rent  or  equipment,  is  approximately  as  follows : 
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Salary $1,800 

Traveling  expenses 300 

OfBce  maintenance  and  printing 150 

Stenc^rapher 200 

Auto  maintenance  and  livery 400 

Miscellaneous 150 


$3,000 


The  approximate  cost  of  necessary  equipment  for  a  bureau  is 
$800,  distributed  about  as  follows :  Automobile,  $500 ;  office  fur- 
niture, $100;  typewriter,  $75;  mimeograph,  $45;  exhibition  lan- 
tern, $60;  miscellaneous,  $20. 


RESOURCES 

Following  is  given  the  estimated  resources  of  25  farm  bureaus 
in  tho  state  for  the  calendar  year  of  1914: 

(1)  Local  Total  Average 

Boards  of  Buperyiflora. . .  $31,600  00  $1,264  00 

Subscriptions 9,107  00  364  28 

Memberships 3,314  00  132  56 

$44,021  00    $1,760  84 

(2)  Prom  Outside  County 

New  York  State $15,000  00  •$600  00 

U.    S.   GoveTnment 11,820  00  473  00 

Railroad  Companies 5,870  00  234  80 

32,690  00    1,307  80 

Miscellaneous,      including      balance 

from   1W8    7,866  66                                314  66 

Grand  total    $84,577  56  $3,383  30 

It  will  be  noted  that  an  increasing  amount  of  the  financial 
support  of  the  bureaus  is  coming  from  local  sources,  $44,021 
being  provided  locally  as  against  $32,690  received  from  outside 
the  county.  The  average  resources  are  $3,383.30  for  each  farm 
bureau  during  the  present  year.  Fimds  from  federal  sources 
are  likely  to  be  increased  during  the  current  year.  In  fact,  begin- 
ning August  first,  four  other  counties  have  received  $600  each  from 
the  Federal  Government;  namely,  Allegany,  Cayuga,  Osw^o  and 
Wyoming.  This  increases  the  total  resources  of  25  bureaus  to 
nearly  $87,000  or  about  $3,500  each. 

■ 

*Ten  counties  receive  about  $1,200  each,  the  remainder  $1  and  the  use  of 
the  GoTemment  Irank. 
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On  January  first  a  readjustment  of  federal  funds  will  be  made 
whereby  each  county  in  the  state  will  receive  $600  annually  frcHn 
the  Federal  Government,  or  at  the  rate  of  $50  per  month.  It  is 
intended  that  newly  organized  counties  shall  receive  the  same 
amount,  but  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  promise  this  definitely  as 
yet,  although  it  is  probable  that  this  amount  will  be  available  for 
at  least  five  or  six  more  counties.  Six  hundred  dollars,  or  $50 
a  month,  are  available  from  New  York  State  funds.  These  funds 
are  paid  to  the  counties  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  on 
recommendation  of  the  central  office.  In  addition  to  this  $1,200 
of  public  funds  the  government  will  grant  the  franking  privilege 
to  farm  bureau  managers,  and  most  of  the  railroads  of  New  York 
State  'will  place  the  managers  upon  their  payroll  at  a  nominal  sal- 
ary of  $5  per  month,  granting  a  pass  over  their  lines  in  the  county^ 
and  special  passes  on  bureau  business. 

NATURE   OF  THE  WOBS 

The  kinds  of  work  performed  by  the  farm  bureau  managers 
and  their  associations  are  almost  "  too  numerous  to  mention." 
They  may  bo  classified,  however,  into  five  general  groups. 

1.  Organization  of  the  community's  forces. 

2.  Leadership  and  initiative  in  rural  affairs. 

3.  Study  of  local  economic  conditions. 

4.  The  demonstration  of  better  farm  practices  and  management 

5.  Information  and  advice. 

1.  Organization. —  There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  organization 
work  performed  by  the  farm  bureau  managers  —  one  commercial 
and  the  other  educational.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  differen- 
tiate between  these  two.  Commercial  organizations  are  chiefly  buy- 
ing and  selling  associations.  The  Farm  Bureau  Association  itself 
is  a  good  example  of  an  unincorporated  organization,  endeavoring 
to  bring  buyers  and  sellers  of  farm  supplies  and  products  together. 

The  organization  work  of  the  bureau  managers  is,  however, 
chiefly  along  educational  lines,  although  many  of  these  may  grow 
into  commercial  projects.  The  best  examples  of  this  work  are 
probably  the  cow  testing  associations,  the  seed  improvement  as- 
sociations, especially  of  projects  under  way  in  the  different  coun- 
ties illustrating  concretely  this  type  of  work.     A  project  means 
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that  this  line  of  work  is  being  carried  on  in  the  caanty,  and  doee 
not  refer  to  the  number  of  fanners  doing  this  work.  The  accom- 
panying detailed  tables  show  the  number  of  farm  bureau  man- 
agers by  whom  the  various  projects  were  being  carried  on  July  1, 
1914: 

Projects 

Farmers'  exchanges 4 

Cow  testing  associations 13 

Farmers'  clubs 1 

Campaign  for  village  improvement 1 

Campaign  for  association  membership 4 


2.  Leadership  and  Initiative. —  This  kind  of  work  may  mean 
much  or  little,  according  to  the  vision  of  the  manager.  The 
opportunities  for  leadership  in  country  life  and  for  initiative  in 
rousing  the  community  to  .develop  itself  to  its  full  economic 
and  social  possibilities  are  many.  Probably  the  most  conspicuous 
needs  are  for  cooperation  along  economic  and  educational  lines: 
for  the  improvement  of  markets  and  purchasing  facilities,  and  of 
roads,  transportation  service  and  rates ;  efficiency  of  churches,  and 
schools  and  public  institutions;  the  standardization  of  the  crop- 
page of  the  region,  especially  with  reference  to  state  and  national 
laws,  as  a  means  of  securing  a  square  deal  for  the  community. 
Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  also  comes  under  this  head  —  not  so 
much  the  actual  carrying  on  of  the  work,  which  should  be  done  by 
school  superintendents  and  teachers,  but  initiative'  and  assistance 
in  getting  it  under  way.  The  exercise  of  these  functions  generally 
tends  to  get  the  community  to  work  together  better.  The  following 
list  of  projects  illustrates  concretely  the  lines  of  work  which  are 
being  followed  in  New  York  State: 

Projects 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work 11 

Canning  clubs 2 

Farm  contests  and  improvements 2 

Farm  Bureau  picnics 4 

3.  Economic  Studies, —  The  most  important  work  tmder  this 
function  is  the  farm  survey,  as  it  is  now  commonly  known,  both 
detailed  and  general.  The  detailed  surveys  are  carried  on  (1) 
to  find  out  the  best  local  farm  orfranization  and  practices,  (2)  to 
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study  the  farm  management  point  of  view,  and  (3)  to  apply  find- 
ings to  individual  farmers  by  the  return  of  summarized  records. 

The  introduction  of  cash  accounts  with  enterprises,  crops  and 
animals,  is  another  phase  of  this  work^  the  object  of  which  is  to 
encourage  more  scientific  and  accurate  study  of  tlie  farm  business. 

The  following  list  of  projects  illustrates  this  field  of  work  in 
New  York  State: 

IVojecti 

Farm  surveys  under  way  and  completed 7 

Determining  the  cost  of  production  (farm  accounts) 18 

Rural  credit 2 


A  new  project  in  farm  management  extension  was  inaugurated 
on  September  first,  when  Professor  G.  P.  Scoville  was  appointed 
to  do  demonstration  work  along  this  line  with  the  farm  bureau 
managers.  The  object  of  this  project  is  to  secure  from  60  to  100 
farm  management  survey  records  in  as  many,  of  the  farm  bureau 
counties  as  possible,  summarizing  and  returning  the  records  to 
the  farmers  who  furnished  them.  All  the  records  are  summarized, 
and  the  local  data  thus  secured  is  used  to  demonstrate  the  best 
methods  of  farm  organization  within  the  county.  The  plan  is 
really  the  application  of  the  farm  survey  idea  to  localities  and 
communities. 

4.  Demonstrations. —  The  demonstration  of  better  farm  prac- 
tice in  communities,  with  crops,  animals  and  soils,  and  the  im- 
provement of  these,  based  both  on  scienc^e  as  represented  by  the 
college  and  station,  and  on  the  best  practice  of  the  community  as 
learned  by  definite  studies,  is  an  important  line  of  work,  and  one 
which  demands  a  large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  bureau  man- 
agers, as  is  shown  by  the  following  list  of  projects : 

Projeeto 

Lime  tests 7 

Growth  of  l^umes 11 

Improvement  of  dairy  cattle 2 

Orchard  improvement 13 

Spraying  (potatoes  and  wild  mustard) 10 

Drainage 13 

Pasture  improvement 1 

Seed  selection 2 
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5.  Information  and  Advice. —  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
majority  of  farmers,  this  is  the  most  important  function  of  the 
farm  bureau.  Actually,  it  is  doubtful  if  this  function  is  more 
than  incidental.  However,  advice  and  information  are  sought 
concerning  nearly  every  conceivable  subject.  Certainly  it  is  very 
necessary  for  the  farm  bureau  manager  to  meet  this  demand  of 
the  community.  Moreover,  it  serves  to  acquaint  him  with  his 
people  and  their  conditions  and  problems.  In  tihis  respect  it  is  of 
considerable  value.  Reliable  information  is  needed  in  very  many 
cases,  but  the  managers  are  advised  to  go  slowly  in  giving  advice. 
The  following  projects  indicate  the  kinds  of  information  and 
advice  that  are  usually  sought: 

Projects 

Fertilizer  experiments  and  information 8 

Variety  tests  of  seed 6 

The  improvement  of  bams  and  other  buildings 2 

Extension  schools,  farmers'  institutes,  agricultural  trains, 

etc. 7 

SUPERVISION 

Supervision  of  the  farm  bureaus  in  New  York  State  is  vested 
in  a  director  and  an  assistant  director,  whose  offices  are  located 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca.  This  office  represents 
equally  and  is  jointly  supported  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  the  office  of  the  Farmers'  Cooperative 
Demonstrations,  the  State  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture  and  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  following  table  illustrates  the 
relationship  of  these  institutions  and  the  Central  Office  to  the 
Bureaus : 

State  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Regulation 
Organization 
Finances 

State  College  and  Experiment  Station: 
Information 
Instruction 
Extension 
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United  States  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Correlation 
Information 
Finances 

State  Directors  Office: 
Information 
Organization 
Administration  • 
Cooperation 
Stimulation 

THE     TWENTY-SIX     FARM     BUREAUS,     THEIR    MANAGERS,     OFFICERS 

AND    NINE    HUNDRED   COMMITTEEMEN 

The  function  of  the  central  office  of  the  farm  bureaus,  which 
is  located  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  is  first  to  assist  in  the 
organization  of  new  bureaus  in  counties  which  are  ready  for  theni 
and  where  their  organization  is  desired.  In  organized  counties 
the  function  of  the  central  office  is  to  administrate  state  and 
federal  funds  contributed  to  the  local  bureaus,  to  inspect  and 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work  in  the  several  counties,  assisting 
in  this  work  by  advice  and  suggestion  where  necessary.  The 
central  office  also  endeavors  to  correlate  the  work  in  the  diflFerciit 
countic^s  and  to  work  out  common  policies  which  seem  most 
advisable.  The  organization  and  methods  of  work  in  the  different 
counties  are  being  constantly  studied,  with  the  view  to  finding  out 
the  most  successful  and  the  least  successful  methods. 


There  are  many  misunderstandings  with  reference  to  what  the 
farm  bureaus  are  trying  to  do,  and  I  think  it  might  be  well  to 
set  forth  some  facts  regarding  this  matter. 


SOME  THINGS  FARM  BUREAUS  AIM  TO  DO 

1.  To   organize  communities   to  work  together   for   their  own 
interests  in  any  way  which  seems  desirable. 

2.  To  remove  economic  handicaps  in  the  purchase  of  supplies, 
in  marketing,  in  transiportation,  etc. 

3.  To  find  out  the  weak  spots  in  the  farm  management  and  the 
farm  practice  of  counties  and  to  point  them  out. 
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4.  To  demonstrate  better  methods  of  farm  management  and 
farm  practice  on  farms  in  various  communities. 

5.  To  furnish  reliable  local  information  and  agricultural  facts. 

6.  To  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  other  agricultural  or  rural 
institutions  and  to  work  with  these  agencies  for  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  and  country  life. 

7.  To  be  of  service  to  the  farming  communily  in  any  possible 
way. 

SOME  THINGS  A  FARM  BUREAU  IS  NOT  TO  DO 

1.  To  tell  any  farmer  how  to  operate  his  farm. 

2.  To  advise  e\"erybody  about  everything. 

3.  To  advise  anybody  who  does  not  ask  for  advice. 

4.  To  secure  the  adoption  of  expensive  or  unpractical  methods. 

5.  To  revolutionize  farming  in  any  community. 

HOW    TO    ORGANIZE    A    FARM    BUREAU 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  the  -Central  Farm  Bureau 
Office,  located  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  is  to  furnish  in- 
formation and  assistance  in  the  organization  of  farm  bureaus. 
All  inquiries  which  institute  workers  or  others  cannot  answer 
positively  themselves,  should  be  referred  at  once  to  this  office, 
which  will  supply  the  desired  information  and  assistance. 

The  office  has  available  several  leaflets,  which  will  be  helpful  in 
the  organization  of  a  bureau.  Among  these  arc:  "How  to  Organ- 
ize a  Farm  Bureau,"  "  Why  Pay  $1  Membership  in  a  Farm 
Bureau  ? ''  "  What  the  Farm  Bureau  Managers  are  Doing/'  "  Con- 
stitution and  By-laws  for  Farm  Bureaus." 

Besides  the  above  leaflets  there  are  now  available  a  number  of 
bulletins  which  describe  and  illustrate  the  organization  and  work 
of  the  farm  bureaus.  Three  of  these  are  available  for  general 
distribution,  namely,  Circular  1,  "Farm  Bureaus:  What  They 
Are  and  How  They  are  Organized,"  Circular  3,  "  L.  H.  Bailey 
on  the  Farm  Bureau  Movement,"  Circular  93  (State  Department 
of  Agriculture) ,  "  The  Farm  Bureau  Movement  in  New  York 
State."  These  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Farm  Bureau 
Department,  College  of  Agriculture.  Only  a  limited  supply  of 
Circular  3  is  available. 

Tn  addition  to  these  bulletins,  about  half  the  counties  have  local 
circulars  or  announcements,  outlining  the  purpose  and  work  of 
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the  local  bureau.  The  college  has  begun  the  publication  of  a 
series  of  circulars  describing  the  agriculture  and  the  farm 
bureaus  of  the  different  counties.  Two  of  these  circulars  are 
published,  namely,  Circular  2,  Broome  county;  Circular  4, 
Jefferson  county.  Several  others  are  in  preparation  and  will  be 
available  some  time  during  the  winter. 

SOME  NOTES  ON  RECENT  STATION  BULLETINS  FROM  OUTSIDE  NEW 

YORK  STATE 

F.  n.  Hall 

ANIMAL    INDUSTRY 

Pa.  126.-T-  This  is  a  brief,  popular  discussion  of  experiments 
with  the  respiration  calorimeter  and  other  means  of  measuring 
the  heat  produced  by  food  in  and  out  of  the  animal  body.  Sum- 
marizing the  results  of  all  reported  experiments  in  the  respira- 
tion calorimeter  (covering  336  days  in  such  apparatus),  the  author 
finds  a  surprisingly  close  agreement  between  the  heat  units  con- 
tained in  the  food  and  the  heat  produced  in  the  body.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  sets  of  figures  is  only  one-fourth  of  1 
per  cent.  This  means  that  animal  heat  arises  exclusively  from 
the  combustion  of  food  in  the  body,  and  that  the  chemical  energy 
is  transformed  into  heat  and  work  in  the  animal  just  as  in  artificial 
motors.  Food  is  body  fuel ;  and  that  part  of  the  food  which  does 
not  immediately  reappear  as  heat  or  work  is  stored  up  in  the  body 
as  meat,  milk,  etc.,  which  may  serve  later  to  supply  heat  or  energy 
for  man  or  animal  that  consumes  such  products. 

Mass,  155. —  Cocoanut  meal  is  a  refuse  from  the  extraction  of 
the  oil  from  cocoanut  meat,  is  light  red  to  brown  in  color,  has  a 
nutty  smell  and  taste  and  is  well  liked  by  farm  animals  generally. 
It  is  of  the  same  general  type  and  same  nutritive  value  as  gluten 
feed,  with  about  20  per  cent,  protein,  but  contains  more  fat,  ash 
and  fiber  and  less  carbohydrate.  In  feeding  trials  with  cows  it 
gave  as  good  results  as  gluten  feed,  slightly  increasing  the  amount 
of  milk  fat  secreted.  It  makes  a  hard  butter  if  more  than  three  or 
four  pounds  daily  is  fed. 

Mo,  114. —  Work  mules  receiving  corn  and  hay  kept  in  as  good 
condition,  health  and  spirit  as  those  given  oats  and  hay,  and  main- 
tained their  weight  slightly  better.     On  oats,  it  required  4^^  per 
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cent,  more  feed,  of  which  two-thirds  was  grain,  to  maintain  equal 
weight  than  on  com.  The  mules  on  com  and  hay  did  6  per  cent, 
more  work  than  those  on  oats  and  hay ;  yet  it  cost  one-fourth  'more 
to  maintain  those  receiving  the  oats. 

Md.  177. —  As  a  result  of  quite  extensive  tests  running  through 
three  years  the  authors  find  many  advantages  in  the  open  stables 
for  dairy  animals.  These  advantages  include  considerably  lower 
cost  of  construction  and  of  labor,  and  slightly  less  of  food,  for  the 
same  production ;  better  preservation  of  manure ;  cleaner  cows  and 
fewer  bacteria  in  the  milk;  less  contamination  of  the  milk  in 
handling  because  of  separate  milking  room  required  in  connection 
with  the  open  stable;  and  less  danger  of  stable  accidents  through 
slipping. 

The  lower  temperature  in  the  open  stable  was  without  noticeable 
effect  on  milk  production,  and  was  favorable  to  the  milker  in  warm 
weather  though  a  slight  disadvantage  in  extremely  cold  weather. 

Wis.  235. —  That  com  silage  can  be  used  to  greater  advantage 
than  soiling  crops  as  a  supplement  to  summer  pasture  for  cows 
has  been  proved  by  three  years'  experience.  On  silage  the  herd 
has  been  maintained  in  better  condition  to  enter  fall  and  winter 
and  the  profits  have  been  greater  owing  to  the  smaller  cost  of  the 
silage  in  labor  and  seed,  and  its  advantage  in  feed  value  because 
of  greater  maturity.  The  soiling  crops  used  were  red  clover,  peas 
and  oats,  green  flint  corn,  sweet  corn,  and  a  mixture  of  oats,  peas 
and  dent  corn.  The  clover  proved  least  palatable  of  all  the  crops 
fed,  and  the  sweet  corn  substituted  for  it  was  most  satisfactory, 
as  the  herd  did  better  upon  it  than  upon  any  other  of  the  crops 
used.  For  preserving  silage  for  summer  use  a  silo  of  smaller 
diameter  than  usual  should  be  provided. 

Minn,  Bui.  140. —  This  bulletin  gives  a  vast  amount  of  data 
secured  in  feeding  and  milking  twenty  or  more  cows  during  seven 
successive  winters.  The  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  establish  a 
more  correct  feeding  standard  than  those  in  common  use.  On 
these  results  Prof.  Haecker  fixes  the  requirements  for  a  1,000,- 
•pound  cow  giving  24  pounds  of  4%  per  cent,  milk  as  2.07  pounds 
protein,  13.34  pounds  carbohydrates  and  .64  pounds  fat,  practi- 
cally a  1:7  ratio;  and  gives  examples  of  rations  to  meet  these 
needs. 
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Mich.  Sp,  71. —  Range  of  variation  of  butterfat  in  a  cow's 
milk.  Study  of  the  milk  records  of  thousands  of  cows  for  longer 
or  shorter  periods  of  consecutive  milking  show  that  the  variation 
in  the  percentage  of  milk  fat  in  the  milk  is  greater  than  generally 
believed.  In  seven-day  records,  one-fourth  of  the  cows  in  the 
college  herd  showed  a  variation  of  less  than  1  per  cent. ;  nearly 
half  varied  from  1.1  to  2*  per  cent,  and  nearly  one-fourth  from 
2.1  to  3  per  cent,  while  two  cows  varied  more  than  6  per  cent,  in 
this  short  period.  Similar  variations  were  shown  by  cows  tested 
for  advanced  registry  in  both  Jersey  and  Holstein  tests,  though 
none  of  these  equalled  the  6  per  cent,  range  of  the  two  cows  in 
the  college  herd. 

lotva  239. —  Theonost  profitable  utilization  of  buttermilk  comes 
from  its  sale  for  drinking ;  but  the  amount  that  can  be  so  used  is 
inconsiderable ;  hence  the  recent  development  of  methods  by  which 
this  by-product  can  be  converted  into  cheese  is  of  interest  and 
value.  Three  methods  are  outlined  in-  this  bulletin  by  which  a 
sanitary,  palatable,  nutritious  and  economical  cheese  may  be  pro- 
duced, similar  to,  but  of  smoother  texture  than  cottage  cheese. 

Ill,  172. —  In  the  tests  here  reported  eight  two-year-old  high- 
grade  Hereford  steers  were  used  and,  after  a  preliminary  period 
of  two  months  under  uniform  couditions,  were  kept  for  thirty 
weeks  in  digestion  and  metabolism  stalls.  The  figures  prove  that 
between  tlie  limits  of  1 :1  and  1 :5  the  increase  of  the  com  meal  in 
a  ration  of  clover  hay  and  corn  meal  leads  to  successively  better 
digestion  of  dry  matter,  carbohydrates,  protein  and  fat  The  sub- 
stitution of  one  part  of  linseed  meal  for  one  part  of  commeal  in 
the  1 :05  clover-hay-cornmeal  ration  leads  to  a  further  slight  in- 
crease in  the  coefficients  for  dry  substance,  carbohydrates  and  fat 
and  a  decided  increase  in  that  for  protein.  With  rations  containing 
equal  amounts  of  hay  and  commeal  the  digestibility  of  dry  matter 
and  carbohydrates  decreases  as  the  amount  of  fed  varies  from 
maintenance  to  full  feed ;  but  as  the  proportion  of  meal  rises  to 
1 :3  or  1 :5  the  digestibility  appears  greater  when  just  enough  food 
is  given  for  maintenance.  The  coefficients  for  protein  and  fat  of 
such  rations,  whether  poor  or  rich  in  commeal,  do  not  appear  to 
vary  with  the  amounts  of  food  given ;  and  the  digestibility  of  none 
of  the  constituents  is  affected  by  the  amounts  when  one  part  of  oil 
meal  is  used  with  the  cornmeal  and  hay,  1 :4:1. 
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The  general  explanation  for  these  changes  in  digestibility  ap- 
pears to  lie  in  the  increase  and  decrease  of  crude  fiber  with  the 
addition  or  removal  of  hay  from  the  rations. 

Iowa  148. —  Of  various  feed  combinations  tested  with  steers, 
corn  silage  and  oil  meal  gave  the  most  uniform  gains  and  econ- 
omical gains,  due  principally  to  the  large  amount  of  silage  eaten 
by  steers  on  this  ration.  The  use  of  cottonseed  meal  led  to  a 
smaller  consumption  of  silage  and  more  expensive  gain,  while 
dried  distillers'  grains  came  between  the  oil  meal  and  cottonseed 
meal  in  effectiveness.  Cornmeal  and  oil  meal  gave  rapid  but  ex- 
I)ensive  gains ;  and  silage  and  shelled  corn  did  not  give  satisfactory 
results,  being  too  carbonaceous.  The  substitution  of  oats  for 
shelled  corn  with  silage  proved  an  advantage,  but  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  above  that  from  silage  and  oil  meal. 

Pa.  124. —  In  Pennsylvania,  also,  corn  silage  proved  very  eco- 
nomical as  a  feed  for  steers,  giving  better  results  alone  than  in 
combination  with  mixed  hay.  The  silage  proved  so  palatable  for 
fattening  steers  that  the  amount  had  to  be  limited  to  make  the 
animals  eat  enough  ear  com  to  insure  greatest  gain  during  finishing 
period. 

The  use  of  hogs  in  the  feed  lot  made  a  saving  of  $2.23  for  each 
steer  fed. 

Ind,  167. —  The  use  of  corn  silage  with  shelled  corn,  cotton- 
seed meal  and  clover  hay  decreased  grain  consumption  2.4  pounds 
daily  per  steer  and  hay  consumption  7.8  pounds  and  diminished 
the  cost  of  gain  $1.18  per  hundred,  but  did  not  greatly  affect  the 
rate  of  gain. 

The  substitution  of  silage  for  clover  hay  in  the  ration  reduced 
the  corn  consumption  2%  pounds  a  day,  decreased  the  rate  of  gain 
slightly,  but  diminished  the  cost  of  production  1,26  per  hundred 
j)ounds.    The  silage  detracted  slightly  from  the  finish  of  the  steers. 

The  substitution  of  oat  straw  for  the  clover  hay  produced  little 
apparent  effect  on  the  utilization  of  the  feeds  and  reduced  the  cost 
of  gain  42  cents  a  hundred.  Cottonseed  meal  could  be  used  with 
advantage  up  to  2^2  TX^unds  daily  per  thousand  weight,  but  above 
that  amount  was  less  profitable. 

Soy  bean  meal  was  of  nearly  equal  value  with  cottonseed  meal, 
but  did  not  give  the  animals  as  good  finish  and  did  not  serve  as 
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satisfactorily  for  the  hogs  in  the  feed  lot     The  soy  bean  meal  was 
a  decided  laxative  with  full-fed  animals. 

Wis.  Research  30. —  Calcium  and  phosphorus  supply  of  farm 
feeds.  Swine  suffer  the  most  of  our  common  farm  animals  from 
deficiency  of  calcium ;  so  the  tests  were  made  with  pigs. 

Grains  are  deficient  in  calcium  but  rich  in  phosphorus.  All- 
grain  rations  would  be  d'angerously  near  critical  level  of  calcium 
intake  for  growing  animals.  L^umes  are  rich  in  calcium,  so 
legume  hay  should  be  used  with  grain  rations,  or  such  rations 
should,  particularly  for  swine,  be  supplemented  by  calcium  car- 
bonate (wood  ashes),  or  calcium  phosphate  (bone  ash).  Rumi- 
nants on  usual  roughage  will  not  ordinarily  feel  calcium  defi- 
ciency. Milk  production  requires  large  amounts  of  calcium,  hence 
demands  legume  forage  for  ash  as  well  as  for  protein. 

Phosphorus  is  usually  in  good  supply  where  grains  are  fed 
liberally. 

Addition  of  calcium  carbonate  or  calcium  phosphate  increases 
storage  of  these  in  the  body  of  a  growing  pig  and  produces  heavier 
skeleton.  Calcium  carbonate  usiiallv  has  more  marked  influence 
on  storage  and  excretion  than  calcium  phosphate,  owing  to  usual 
abundance  of  phosphorus  in  the  grains  fed.  The  deposition  of 
calcium  is  shown  in  size  of  shaft  of  bone,  not  in  increased  length. 

Ohio  271. —  Experiments  in  Ohio  prove  com,  wheat  middlings, 
linseed  oil-meal,  soy  beans,  wheat  bran  and  rice  polish  unsatis- 
factory as  sources  of  calcium  for  growing  swine  and  indicate  that 
rations  composed  of  these  feeds  will  not  maintain  the  normal 
growth  of  bone.  The  pigs  stored  nine  to  ten  times  as  much 
calcium  from  rations  containing  milk  and  meat  meal  as  from  the 
best  one  of  the  all-grain  rations. 

"  The  results  emp-hasize  the  importance,  not  so  much  of  milk 
and  of  tankage,  as  of  pasture,  forage  crops  and  dry  roughage, 
especially  of  leginninous  plants,  for  these  are  our  cheapest  sources 
of  those  nutrients  which  grain  foods  are  shown  to  lack."  C/om  was 
found  deficient  in  calcium,  phosphorus  and  nitrogen.  Although 
phosphorus  was  stored  on  all  rations  it  was  not  in  suflScient  aanount 
for  maximum  growth. 

In  using  rice  polish  and  wheat  bran,  the  large  amount  of 
magnesium  appeared  to  cause  a  loss  of  calcium  from  the  animals, 
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though  not  in  quantities  to  cause  any  deficiency  in  rations  where 
these  feeds  were  combined  with  others. 

Soy  beans,  tankage  or  milk  fed  with  com  appear  to  increase  the 
digestibility  of  its  starch  and  fat. 

Ill,  168. —  These  experiments  were  very  carefully  made  to 
study  the  development  of  growing  pigs,  as  influenced  by  protein 
consumed.  Analyses  were  made  of  all  feeds  consumed,  as  well  as 
careful  physical  and  clinical  examinations  of  the  animals  used, 
post  mortem  examinations  of  carcasses,  and  physical  and  chemical 
tests  and  analyses  of  flesh,  bones  and  organs  of  eight  pigs. 

It  was  found  that  a  daily  ration  of  ground  corn,  blood  meal 
and  an  ample  amount  of  calcium  phosphate  which  contained  one- 
third  of  a  pound  of  digestible  protein  and  3%  therms  of  metaboliz- 
able  energy  per  100  pounds  live  weigbt  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
normal  development  of  growing  pigs;  but  such  rations  with  0.78 
pounds  of  digestible  protein  and  41/4  therms  of  energy  are  ample 
for  such  development.  Increase  of  these  amounts  by  one-third  and 
one-twentieth  respectively  did  not  exert  any  apparent  effect  upon 
nutrition. 

III.  170. —  In  feeding  swine  rations  including  cornmeal,  the 
digestibility  of  the  dry  matter  was  unchanged  when  middlings  or 
red-dog  flour  was  substituted  for  part  of  the  cornmeal;  was  in- 
creased when  pork  cracklings  were  included  with  tie  meal  alone 
or  with  tbe  meal  in  combination  with  either  of  the  other  feeds 
mentioned;  and  was  decreased  when  tankage  was  used  in  almost 
any  combination  of  these  feeds.  Apparently  the  influence  was  felt 
mainly  on  the  digestible  protein,  although  there  were  some  peculiar 
shiftings  of  digestion  coefficients  in  the  case  of  fat. 

Kans.  192. —  Two  series  of  feeding  tests  were  conducted,  each 
including  many  variations  and  involving  the  use  of  large  numbers 
of  hogs.  In  the  first  series,  to  test  the  value  of  substitutes  for,  or 
supplements  of  corn,  nearly  four  hundred  animals  were  used,  and 
in  the  second  series,  in  which  there  were  tests  along  several 
different  lines,  more  than  500  hogs  were  fed. 

In  the  first  series  the  economic  necessity  for  supplementing 
com  with  other  feeds  was  strikingly  brought  out,  the  results 
proving  meat-meal  and  tankage  the  most  valuable  feeds  on  the 
market  as  additions  to  com  or  kaffir  com,  exceeding  even  alfalfa 
hay  in  producing  large  and  profitable  returns  in  fattening.    When 

III  — 35 
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shorts  cost  less  than  one-fourth  more  than  corn  they  may  also  be 
profitably  used. 

In  the  second  series,  the  advantages  of  alfalfa  pasture  and 
alfalfa  hay  are  enforced,  as  compared  with  dry-lot  feeding,  even 
though  com  in  the  dry  lot  be  supplemented  with  nitrogenous  feeds 
like  tankage,  meat-meal  and  shorts. 

Iowa  136. —  The  forage  system  for  feeding  pigs  or  young  hogs 
is  profitable  in  Iowa  and  superior  to  the  dry-lot  system.  An  acre 
of  50-bushel  corn  land  devoted  to  good  forage  returns  from  $30  to 
$80  net  profit  when  grazed  with  spring  pigs.  For  such  feeding, 
alfalfa  makes  the  best  permanent  crop,  and  cheapens  pork  pro- 
duction beyond  any  other  forage;  rape  makes  a  superior  emer- 
gency crop,  and  is  equal  in  merit  to*  red  clover ;  sweet  clover  is 
equal  to  red  clover  in  its  first  year,  but  later  becomes  too  woody 
for  the  best  results ;  green  rye  makes  an  excellent  early  spring  and 
late  fall  pasture,  but  it  is  not  profitably  ''  hogged  down ''  when 
approaching  maturity. 

The  ideal  forage  crop  for  swine  should  show,  essentially: 
adaptation  to  local  soil  and  climate;  palatability;  heavy  yield  of 
digestible  dry  matter  with  high  protein  content;  a  good  supply 
of  ash  and  small  amount  of  fiber ;  a  narrow  nutritive  ration ; 
succulence;  long  pasturing  season;  ability  to  withstand  grazing: 
permanency;  reasonable  cost  and  easy  seeding;  and  capability  of 
furnishing  quick  pasture  at  any  time  during  growing  season. 
Alfalfa,  the  clovers  and  rape  furnish  many  of  these  essentials; 
tiiough  no  one  crop  can  give  all  of  them. 

Ohio  268. —  Information  may  be  here  secured  regarding  oats, 
hominy  and  wheat  as  corn  substitutes  or  supplements,  as  well  as 
some  others  more  commonly  used  in  fattening  swine.  Oats  have 
proven  less  valuable  than  corn ;  wheat  or  -  middlings  no  more  valu- 
able, and  hominy  feed  of  slightly  greater  value,  when  each  is  used 
witfh  tankage. 

The  experience  here  agrees  with  that  in  Iowa,  that  rye  should 
be  *'  hogged  down  "  only  when  impossible  or  very  inconvenient  to 
harvest  it. 

N,  Mex.  90. —  In  New  Mexico  alfalfa  pasture  proved  an  ad- 
mirable basal  feed  for  growing  pigs ;  but  not  a  complete  source  of 
food  supply.  Skim  milk  alone  made  an  excellent  supplement  to 
the  alfalfa,  but  skim  milk  with  a  small  amount  of  grain  gave  the 
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largest  returns  from  the  alfalfa.  Here  a  difference  in  ability  to 
use  and  profit  by  pasture  was  noticed  between  different  breeds; 
as  the  bacon-type  swine,  like  Tamworths  and  Duroc-Tamworth 
crosses,  made  better  gains  at  lower  cost  than  the  heavier  breeds. 

III.  169,  171,  173. —  Very  thorough  and  extensive  analyses  of 
materials  and  careful  control  of  income  and  outgo  in  an  elaborate 
series  of  feeding  and  slaughter  tests  of  swine  make  it  possible  to 
give  in  these  bulletins  a  most  valuable  collection  of  data  relative 
to  the  ash,  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  used  by  growing  pigs.  In  the 
feeding  of  the  animals  slaughtered  —  Berkshire  pigs, —  the 
amount  of  protein  fed  varied  from  one-third  of  a  pound  to  nearly 
a  pound  daily  for  each  hundred  pounds  live  weight ;  but  these 
variations  do  not  affect  appreciably  the  percentages  or  distribution 
of  total  or  soluble  ash,  total  water-soluble  or  water-soluble  inorganic 
phosphorus,  nor  the  nature  of  the  nitrogenous  material  produced 
during  growth. 

As  the  animals  increase  in  age  the  ash  in  the  offal  and  flesh 
passes  quite  largely  into  the  skeleton,  so  that  pigs  seven  months  of 
age  show  only  half  as  large  percentages  of  ash  in  offal  and  car- 
casses as  those  four  and  one-half  months  old;  while  their  per- 
centage in  the  skeletons  is  one-third  larger.  Similarly,  the  per- 
centage of  phosphorus  in  the  skeletons  of  the  older  pigs  is  one- 
half  greater  than  in  the  younger  animals,  although  the  total, 
phosphorus  in  the  body  only  increases  15  per  cent,  in  the  same 
time.  That  is,  the  young  animal  must  have  large  amounts  of  ash 
and  phosphorus  in  its  foods,  which  speedily  pass  to  a  fairly  per- 
manent resting  place  in  its  skeleton. 

Any  deficiency  of  nitrogen  in  the  ration  is  shown  in  a  general 
shortage  of  protein  throughout  the  body,  not  in  a  change  In  the 
character  of  the  proteins  produced. 

III.  166. —  This  bulletin  reviews  the  data  of  reported  American 
experiments  in  lamb  feeding  and  discusses  them  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  protein  and  energy  requirements.  The  50  experiments 
were  made  at  15  stations,  with  nearly  5,000  lambs,  giving  a  vast 
body  of  data. 

From  these  studies  the  authors  have  established  the  following 
minimum  standards  for  feeding;  expressed  in  amounts  per  thou- 
sand pounds  live  weight. 
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Weight  of  lambs, 
lbs. 

DigoBtible  protein, 
lbs 

Net  energy, 
therms 

50  70 

3.1-3.3 

17-19 

70-90 

a. 5-2. 8 

18-20 

90-110 

2.2-2.4 

17-20 

2.6-3.0 

16-19 

110-150 

1.4-1.9 

16-19 

Ind.  168. —  Five  distinct  lines  of  investigation  in  lamb  feed- 
ing are  here  reported.  To  test  influence  of  silage  and  hay  as 
roughage  cottonseed  meal  as  a  corn  supplement ;  value  of  oats  for 
lambs ;  relative  eflScacy  of  barns  and  shed  as  feeding  places,  and 
influence  of  shearing. 

The  use  of  silage  in  limited  quantity  was  found  an  advantage, 
but  it  could  not  be  used  as  the  only  roughage  without  great  care 
to  prevent  the  lambs  going  ^'  off  feed."  When  clover  hay  alone 
was  used  as  the  roughage  a  mnall  amount  of  cottonseed  meal 
proved  of  some  advantage;  but  when  silage  was  used  with  the 
hay,  the  cottonseed  meal  was  without  special  value,  and  oats  in 
place  of  the  cottonseed  were  used  at  a  loss. 

Lambs  fed  in  a  well-ventilated  barn  gained  slightly  more  than 
those  in  an  open  shed,  but  they  were  not  so  well  "  finished  "  and 
returned  less  profit  than  those  in  the  shed.  Shearing  lambs  in- 
creased their  appetites  and  induced  more  rapid  gain,  but  had  no 
effect  on  final  profit. 

Ill,  167. —  It  was  found  that  corn  could  be  made  an  increasingly 
larger  part  of  the  ration  with  alfalfa  hay,  as  the  feeding  pro- 
gressed ;  but  it  is  never  profitable  to  use  over  one-third  more  corn 
than  hay. 

POULTRY 

Storrs  75. —  Many  careful  examinations  of  ^gs  under  different 
conditions  proyed  that,  as  a  rule,  fresh  ^gs  are  free  from  bacteria, 
but  they  may  become  infected  before  leaving  the  ovary  if  this 
contains  germs  of  bacillary  white  diarrhea.  Infection  from  the 
ovary  aside  from  this  is  rare;  and  from  the  oviduct  very  rare. 
Under  normal  conditions  the  shell  is  bacterium-proof,  but  when 
moistj  and  especially  when  moist  and  dirty,  it  may  quite  readily 
afford  entrance  to  germs  causing  decay.  Consequently,  to  avoid 
infection,  nests  should  be  kept  sanitary  and  ^gs  be  gathered  as 
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soon  as  possible  after  laying.  If  for  long  keeping,  only  clean 
eggs  should  be  selected  and  should  be  thoroughly  dry  unless  to  be 
immersed  in  fluid  preserving  media.  Fertilized  eggs  are  no 
more  subject  to  bacterial  infection  than  unfertilized  ^gs,  but 
may  deteriorate  much  more  rapidly  because  of  physiological 
changes. 

Kans.  201. —  Most  eggs  examined  showed  bacteria,  if  at  all, 
in  yolk  rather  than  in  white,  the  percentage  of  infection  varying 
greatly  wilh  different  fowls  and  slightly  with  the  age  of  the  hen. 
Free  range  decreased  the  percentage  of  infected  eggs,  and  feed- 
ing wet  mash  increased  them.  As  at  Storrs,  mating  did  not  in- 
crease bacterial  infection  of  the  eggs,  the  apparent  increase  in 
spoilage  of  fertilized  eggs  evidently  being  due  to  development  of 
the  embryo. 

Storrs  76. —  Carbon  dioxide  is  normally  present  in  small 
quantities  wherever  eggs  are  incubated,  and  increases  from  be- 
ginning to  end  of  incubation  period,  except  for  slight  decreases 
after  first  and  sixteenth  days.  Part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  should 
be  removed  by  ventilation,  but  no  injury  results  unless  it  exceeds 
6  parts  in  1,000  of  the  air.  Up  to  15  parts  per  1,000  the  effect 
is  slight,  but  when  the  proportion  is  greater  than  this  there  is 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  chicks  hatched. 

Miss.  162. —  These  preliminary  tests  are  very  favorable  to 
cottonseed  meal  as  the  main  source  of  -protein  for  hens;  since  it 
proved  palatable  and  profitable  and  without  injurious  effect  upon 
the  fowls  when  fed  judiciously.. 

R.  L  156. — As  a  general  conclusion  the  authors  state  that,  if 
the  constituents  of  bone  are  supplied,  there  appears  to  be  no 
reason  why  cottonseed  meal  may  not  be  used  to  furnish  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  protein  required  by  chicks,  especially 
if  a  moderate  consumption  of  food  is  satisfactory  to  the  feeder. 
If  most  rapid  growth  is  desired  beef  scraps  will  be  found  better. 

N.  J.  265. —  Protein  from  a  vegetable  source,  even  with  plenty 
of  phopphorus  in  the  ration,  is  not  efficient  in  the  ration  for  grow- 
ing chickens  or  laying  hens.  The  addition  of  meat  scrap  materi- 
ally increases  the  efficiency  of  such  a  ration  for  both  purposes 
and  does  not  lead  to  an  increased  loss  of  nitrogen  in  excreta. 

Phosphoric  acid  from  an  organic  source  (bone)  is  much  more 
efficient  than  that  from  inorganic  material   (phosphate  rock  or 
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Hen-e-ta).  The  phosphorus  from  bone  is  itself  better  assimilated 
than  that  from  rock^  and  promotes  better  assimilation  of  the 
nitrc^en  fed  with  it.  The  lime  from  bone,  however,  was  not  as 
well  assimilated  as  that  from  Hen-e-ta.  Meat  scrap  is  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  any  poultry  ration.  Hen-e-ta  is  not  an  efficient, 
economical  or  practical  material  to  use  for  any  purpose  in  poultry 
feeding;  dry,  ground  bone  being  a  much  more  economical  source 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

A  supplement  to  the  bulletin  contains  several  practical  working 
rations  for  various  -purposes. 

Me.  231. —  This  is  a  popular  presentation  of  the  now  famous 
"  Maine  theory "  of  inheritance  of  egg-laying  capacity,  which 
ascribes  to  the  male  practically  all  power  to  transmit  heavy-laying. 
The  suggested  plan  for  the  practical  breeder  includes  selection  for 
constitutional  vigor  and  vitality ;  use  of  females  that  have  shown 
themselves  high  producers  by  trap-nest  records ;  use  of  males  only 
from  high^producing  dams,  use  of  a  pedigree  system  by  which 
nude  parentage  of  any  female  is  always  known;  making  at  first 
as  many  matings  as  possible;  continued,  though  not  too  narrow, 
inbreeding. 

Utah  135. —  The  record  is  here  given  of  a  flock  of  seven-year- 
old  hens  and  their  progeny.  This  flock  of  S.  C.  White  Leghorns 
is  descended  from  a  few  individuals  and  has  consisted  of  from 
125  to  more  than  200  hens  each  year.  These  hens  are  practically 
unselected  for  egg  production,  and  therefore  afford  some  index 
as  to  what  ordinary  flocks  might  be  expected  to  do  if  kept  through 
their  laying  life.  The  first  and  second  year  average  for  the 
flock  was  equal,  124  eggs,  and  that  of  the  third  year  fell  only  a 
dozen  eggs  below  this  figure.  For  the  subsequent  years  including 
the  sixth,  the  average  for  all  ages  has  been  about  90  eggs.  Xearly 
all  the  longer-lived  hens  of  a  flock  will  lay  over  500  eggs,  and  the 
majority  600  to  700,  with  individual  records  reaching  nearly 
1,000  eggs.  More  hens  in  these  flocks  have  made  their  highest 
year's  record  after  the  first  year  rather  than  during  that  year. 
The  author  would  select  the  three-year  average  as  the  most  re- 
liable index  of  the  value  of  a  given  hen. 

T^^  V(u  145. —  Chemical  analyses  and  hatching  tests  of  eggs 
produced  under  controlled  conditions  show  definitely  some  facts 
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that  have  practically  all  been  accepted  as  matters  of  common 
observation.  Among  these  are  the  increase  of  size  of  eggs  with 
age  of  iowly  so  that  with  White  Leghorns  eggs  are  heaviest  in  the 
third  laying  season.  The  average  weight  of  eggs  varies  from 
month  to  month,  being  greatest  in  the  spring  when  the  birds  them- 
selves are  heaviest  and  are  laying  most  freely.  Scanty  feeding  or 
feeding  on  an  unbalanced  ration  reduces  both  number  and  size 
of  %gs,  while  more  liberal  feeding  increases  both.  Scanty  feed- 
ing also  affects  hatching  of  eggs  unfavorably. 

Storrs  77. —  This  fourth  report  on  white  diarrhea  brings  out 
the  fact  that  certain  individuals,  infected  early  in  life  and  later 
apparently  recovering,  may  serve  throughout  life  as  carriers  of 
the  disease  germs.  At  least  one-fourth  of  an  infected  flock  may  be 
permanent  germ  carriers. 

The  "  agglutination  test,"  in  practiced  hands,  makes  it  possible 
to  detect  and  remove  these  germ  carriers. 

Sour  milk  feeding  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  growth  and 
health  of  chicks,  but  its  value  in  prevention  or  control  of  white 
diarrhea  is  doubtful.  The  artificially  soured  milk  from  cultures 
of  Metchnikoff's  Bacillus  bulgaricus  serves  no  better  than  natur- 
ally soured  milk,  requires  time  and  care  to  make  and  is  not  as 
well  relished  by  the  chicks. 

Minn.  132. —  This  is  a  very  full  and  readable  discussion  of 
several  phases  of  egg  marketing;  and  is  well  worth  study.  No 
brief  summary  of  the  material  would  give  any  idea  of  its  scope. 

FIELD    CROPS 

Me.  224. —  In  tests  comparing  acid  phosphate  with  Thomas' 
phosphate  as  sources  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  fertilizer  mixture 
for  top  dressing  grass  land  the  acid  phosphate  pro\'ed  decidedly 
the  better  of  the  two  in  each  of  three  seasons  and  have  a  good 
profit.  Aside  from  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Thomas  phosphate  was  of  any  advantage. 
Comparisons  of  shallow  planting  of  potatoes  with  high  ridging, 
medium  planting  with  medium  ridging,  and  deep  planting  with 
low  ridging  or  level  culture  showed  the  broad  low  ridge  cultiva- 
tion preferable  in  the  southern  counties,  with  low  rainfall ;  while 
where  rain  was  abundant^  as  in  Aroostook  Co.,  the  differences 
between  the  methods  were  slight. 
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In  a  test  of  iron  sulphate  on  potatoes,  as  it  might  be  used  to 
control  wild  mustard,  most  astonishing  results  were  secured.  The 
treated  potato  plants  seemed  as  though  struck  by  a  hard  freeze, 
but  soon  recovered  and  outyielded  the  untreated  plants  very  de- 
cidedly. The  author  considers  this  result  fortuitous,  but  thinks 
it  possible  that  the  check  to  leaf  formation  induced  tuber  pro- 
duction, increasing  the  size  far  beyond  that  of  those  on  untreated 
plants. 

Chemical  analyses  showed  that  summer  spraying  with  arsenate 
of  lead  left  too  small  an  amount  of  poison  on  apples  to  be 
measurable. 

Vt  177. —  With  sweet  peas,  Hubbard  squash  and  sweet  pump- 
kin, lettuce,  spinach,  parsley,  radishes  and  beans  large  seed  gave 
earlier,  larger,  more  uniform  and  better  quality  products.  With 
peas  little  advantage  was  shown.  The  author  believes  seed  selected 
with  respect  to  size  a  profitable  operation  with  most  farm  and 
garden  crops. 

Ind,  175. — Analyses  of  the  maize  plant  and  its  parts  were 
made  at  ten  dates  between  June  16  and  November  12.  These 
show  that  all  ingredients  continue  to  increase  uniformly  until 
early  in  October,  but  with  the  formation  of  the  ear  the  distribution 
of  these  ingredients  changes.  Many  tables,  curves  and  a  colored 
plate  illustrate  these  changes.  Dry  matter,  crude  fiber,  nitrogen- 
free  extract  and  starch  remain  practically  constant  in  all  parts  of 
the  plant  but  the  ear,  the  rapid  increase  of  these  elements  practi- 
cally all  being  found  in  the  ear. 

The  analyses  show  that  under  some  conditions  the  size  of  a 
com  crop  is  limited  by  the  supply  of  available  potash;  for  these 
plants  grown  with  ample  and  regular  water  supply,  took  up  about 
as  much  phosphoric  acid  as  analyses  usually  give  the  plant^  about 
35  per  cent,  more  nitrogen  and  nearly  twice  as  much  potash.  The 
authors  believe  lack  of  potash,  through  unavailability  or  absence 
of  water  to  carry  it,  makes  corn  "  chaff  v." 

Ya.  202. — ^As  has  been  proven  true  with  many  plants,  the  first 
effect  of  a  corn  cross  not  too  extreme  in  nature  results  in  an  in- 
crease in  yield.  The  crossing  was  secured  by  detasseling  a  por- 
tion of  the  plants  and  securing  cross-fertilization  by  planting  near 
these,  plants  of  the  same  variety  or  one  nearly  allied,  but  from  a 
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different  souroe  or  strain.  The  increase  in  some  instances  reached 
30  per  cent. 

Mass.  154. —  Tests  of  Grimm  alfalfa  proved  it  considerably 
more  productive  than  the  ordinary  alfalfa,  the  average  increase 
for  two  years  being  more  than  20  per  cent. 

The  average  increase  for  two  years  was  half  a  ton  with  the 
Grimm  alfalfa  and  three-quarters  of  a  ton  with  the  common  strain. 
Summer  seeding  gave  a  slightly  smaller  yield  than  spring  seed- 
ing, but  a  greatly  increased  proportion  of  alfalfa  in  the  hay  and 
a  decreased  proportion  of  weeds.  Use  of  a  commercial  culture 
for  inoculating  gave  decidedly  better  yields  of  alfalfa  the  first 
season,  but  the  difference  disappeared  with  the  second  year.  The 
use  of  the  culture  was  profitable,  though  it  cost  $2  per  acre. 

Me,  229. —  Of  eleven  varieties  of  oats  tested  for  four  years,  in 
preparation  for  breeding  work,  Irish  Victor,  Imported  Scotch, 
Lincoln  and  Prosperity  gave  the  best  average  yields. 

Iowa  149. —  Better  potato  production  methods  for  Iowa  are 
discussed.  The  points  particularly  emphasized  are  the  financial 
profit  from  spraying  with  Bordeaux  and  the  benefit  from  seed 
selection.  The  gain  from  spraying,  during  three  years'  tests,  in- 
creased markedly  with  the  number  of  applications,  ranging  from 
$3.20  per  acre  with  three  sprayings  to  $16.46  with  seven. 

With  Rural  New  Yorker  potatoes,  selection  of  the  best  hills 
increased  the  gain  fifty  bushels  per  acre  as  compared  with  the  yield 
from  the  poorest  hills ;  and  the  product  from  the  best  hills  of  the 
two  lots  the  second  season  still  showed  as  great  gain  for  the  strain 
started  with  the  best  hills.  Early  planting  has  given  the  best 
yield  one  year  out  of  three  only,  midsea^on  planting  the  best  the 
other  two  years. 

Wis.  236. —  Eight  years'  experience  with  the  crop  indicates  that 
soy  beans  will  became  a  staple  crop  on  the  lighter  sandy  soils  of 
Wisconsin;  but  they  cannot  replace  alfalfa  and  clover  on  soils 
where  these  crops  can  be  grown.  The  Station  recommends  for 
growth  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  if  for  seed,  Wisconsin 
Early  Black,  and  for  forage  Ito  San  and  Medium  Green.  For 
seed  production  further  south  Early  Black  is  advised. 

Conn,  179. —  In  Connecticut  the  soy  bean  is  not  widely  estab- 
lished, but  evidently  is  worthy  of  careful  testing.  Varieties  to 
be  first  tried  are  Medium  Green.  Medium  Yellow  (or  Ito  San) 
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and  Early  White.  Inoculation  is  recommended,  but  may  not 
prove  very  successful  the  first  year.  Soil  preferred  as  inoculating 
material  as  commercial  cultures  have  not  proved  very  satisfactory. 
Would  use  cultures  if  soil  is  not  available,  rather  than  no 
inoculation. 

Ind.  172. —  Both  soy  beans  and  cow  peas  succeed  well  in  In- 
diana, and  have  a  wider  soil  adaptation  than  most  crops.  Soy 
beans  are  preferred  for  grain  production.  Both  crops  will  suc- 
ceed On  land  too  acid  to  grow  clover;  biit  such  soils  should  be 
limed  for  best  results. 

Va.  206  and  206,  Conn.  180,  Pd.  130  and  Wis.  237.—  These 
bulletings  cover  most  points  in  tobacco  culture,  from  seed-bed  to 
curing,  and  the  control  of  diseases  and  insects  affecting  this  crop. 
The  results  in  Connecticut  would  seem  specially  applicable  to  the 
southern  tobacco  fields  of  K^ew  York. 

Minn,  143. —  Winter  wheat  was  found  inferior  in  baking  qual- 
ity to  spring  wheat  grown  under  the  same  conditions,  though  the 
difference  was  not  equally  great  in  different  years.  Climatic  con- 
ditions affect  the  quality  of  wheat  much  more  than  does  soil 
fertility. 

N.  Dak.  107. — "  Soil  sickness  "  has  been  given  as  the  cause  of 
the  great  deterioration  in  wheat  yields  and  wheat  quality  in  North 
'Dakota;  and  this  bulletin  of  nearly  100  pages  is  devoted  mainly 
to  a  discussion  of  this  trouble.  A  remedy  is  proposed,  which  is 
briefly  summarized  as  follows:  One  variety  of  pure-bred  seed 
well  graded  and  properly  treated ;  infected  lands  purified  through 
right  crop  rotation  and  tillage,  and  purified  farm  manures  applied 
to  the  right  crops.  The-  author  advises  the  growers  not  to  worry 
about  lost  fertility  as  he  believes  they  have  not  exhausted  the 
mineral  plant-food  in  the  soil,*  permanently  spoiled  soil  texture, 
nor  stored  up  toxins  poisonous  to  wheat;  but  have,  by  working 
in  an  unsanitary  manner  and  by  constant  culture  of  wheat  and 
allied  plants,  introduced  into  both  soil  and  seed  many  wheat 
parasites. 

SOILS 

Nebr.  Res.  5. —  This  is  an  exhaustive  treatise  upon  storage  and 
use  of  soil  moisture,  and  embodies  the  newest  theories  and  most 
approved  methods.     A  few  rather  new  ideas  from  the  summary 
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are  these:  In  favorable  seasons  the  soil  has  been  practically  filled 
with  water  to  a  depth  of  six  or  seven  feet  by  summer  tilling;  a 
rain  of  one-half  inch  is  of  no  value  in  storing  moisture  unless  the 
surface  is  still  fairly  moist  from  a  preceding  rain,  A  mulch  of 
several  inches  of  hay  or  straw  is  more  efficient  than  a  soil  mulch 
in  storing  water.  Winter  wheat  uses  matter  to  a  depth  of  six  or 
seven  feet;  alfalfa,  on  the  particular  type  of  soil  under  discus- 
sion, will  obtain  water  from  the  sheet  water  (water  level)  when 
it  is  within  20  to  80  feet  of  the  surface.  It  requires  almost  twice 
as  much  water  to  produce  a  'i)ound  of  dry  matter  in  small  grain 
in  an  unfavorable  season  as  in  a  favorable  season. 

Mich.  Tech,  19. —  The  chemical  reactions  and  physical  laws  by 
which  soils  become  acid  are  here  discussed.  The  main  cause  in 
sandy  loam  soils  is  held  to  be  selective  absorption,  by  which  the 
basic  constituents  of  a  neutral  salt  solution  are  withdrawn.  The 
bases  absorbed  by  the  soil  combine  with  weak  acids,  forming  sol- 
uble salts  which  are  removed  by  leaching,  when  the  soil  is  again 
read  to  "  absorb  "  additional  bases.  The  acidity  is  not  due  to 
double  decomposition  with  absorbed  acids  or  insoluble  "  humic 
acids.'' 

Colo.  196. —  The  author  discusses  in  as  popular  a  way  as  pos- 
sible, the  transformations  of  material  in  the  soil  under  the  action 
\>i  bacteria  and  similar  low  forms  of  life.  No  summary  will  take 
the  place  of  a  careful  reading  of  the  bulletin. 

N.  H.  170. —  The  authors  hold,  contrary  to  the  usual  view,  that 
calcium  carbonate  and  lime  have  practically  no  eflFect  on  the  solu- 
bility of  soil  potassium;  while  salt,  nitrate  of  soda,  sodium  car- 
bonate and  acid  phosphate  greatly  increase  its  solubility. 

New  Hampshire  soils  are  rich  is  potassium,  and  potassic  fer- 
tilizers do  not  increase  the  yield  of  hay,  particularly  on  clay  soils. 

N.  J.  260. —  Field  experiments  on  twentieth-acre  plats  indi- 
cate that  the  average  recoveries  of  nitrogen  from  nitrates,  am- 
monium sulphate  and  calcium  cyanamid  are  distinctly  higher  than 
from  the  same  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  dried  blood,  fish  and  tank- 
age. The  average  percentage  of  nitrogen  recovered  for  the  first 
crop  is  more  than  twice  as  high  on  limed  as  on  unlimed  plats,  but 
the  difference  is  not  great  for  succeeding  crops.  The  largest  yields 
of  dry  matter  were  obtained  from  plats  receiving  manure  and 
manure  with  nitrate  of  soda,  but  the  percentages  of  nitrogen  re- 
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covered  from  these  plats  are  lower  than  from  plats  receiving  dried 
blood,  fish  and  tankage,  or  from  those  receiving  green  alfalfa. 
Plats  receiving  the  alfalfa  and  nitrate  of  soda  gave  the  highest 
yields  of  dry  matter  and  highest  recoveries  of  nitrogen. 

Oregon  120,  Wis.  204,  Mwh.  273,  Ind.  170  and  Wis.  205.— 
Improvement  of  sandy,  clay,  marsh  and  muck  soils.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Indiana  bulletin  these  soil  improvement  bulletins 
discuss  the  matters  popularly,  though  the  advice  given  is  based 
to  quite  an  extent  on  investigation  and  exiperiment.  They  con- 
tain much  suggestive  and  illustrative  material.  In  the  Indiana 
bulletin,  the  steps  taken  to  improve  a  particular  area  of  marsh 
soil  are  given  in  detail,  with  chemical  analyses  of  the  soil  under 
different  conditions,  crop  yields,  etc. 

Acidity  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  sterility  in  this  case,  but 
the  presence  of  aluminum  nitrate  made  the  soil  toxic,  particularly 
to  com.  It  was  found  by  growth  of  plants  in  water  extract  that 
the  addition  of  the  compounds  necessary  to  neutralize  the  alumi- 
num nitrate  also  made  the  soil  productive. 

In  practice  heavy  liming  and  liberal  use  of  phosphate  and  pot- 
ash allowed  the  production  of  satisfactory  crops. 

HORTICULTURE 

N.  Hamp.  168. — A  five  year  average  of  the  results  in  an  apple 
orchard  showed  insufficient  increase  in  yields  on  fertilized  plats 
over  those  on  cultivated  plats  without  fertilizers  to  warrant  the 
use  of  the  fertilizers.  The  orchard  responded  very  positively  to 
plowing  and  cultivation. 

Tenn.  108. —  Summer  pnming  of  the  peach,  -properly  managed, 
was  found  to  have  very  decided  advantages  in  promoting  forma- 
tion of  fruit  buds,  removal  of  unproductive  and  shade-producing 
branches,  development  of  fruit  in  lower  parts  of  trees,  prevention 
of  sun  scald,  and  in  various  ways  of  less  importance. 

III.  175. —  On  brown  silt  loam  soil,  previously  used  for  garden 
purposes  and  quite  heavily  manured,  the  use  of  wood  ashes  for 
onions  was  not  found  regularly  profitable.  Planting  at  the  very 
earliest  feasible  date  in  spring  (last  week  in  March  in  Illinois) 
gave  the  best  results.  To  avoid  the  expense  of  thinning,  where 
such  expense  would  be  too  great,  the  author  recommends  very 
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careful  selection  of  seed,  thorough  tests  of  its  germinating  power 
and  extreme  care  in  adjusting  the  seed  drill  to  secure  uniformly 
thin  planting. 

The  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  growing  onions  for  sets 
are  thoroughly  discussed  and  data  given  to  show  relative  cost,  dur- 
ing six  seasons,  of  crops  grown  from  seed  and  from  sets.  The 
profits  are  decidedly  greater  by  the  latter  method. 

W.  Va.  142. —  The  results  discussed  in  this  bulletin  were  se- 
cured from  three  years'  tests  on  tomatoes  grown  commercially  for 
canning;  and  as  a  general  conclusion  the  author  recommends  the 
use  of  not  over  400  pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  3-8-10  fertilizer,  using 
nitrate  as  a  source  of  nitrogen  and  muriate  for  potash;  and  the 
addition  of  organic  matter  to  the  soil  by  manure,  by  fall  sowing  of 
crimson  clover  or  winter  vetch  in  the  crop  previous  to  the  tomatoes, 
or  by  substituting  cow  peas  or  soy  beans  for  the  wheat  used  the 
second  year  before  the  tomatoes. 

Pa,  129. —  In  tests  of  from  a  dozen  to  two  dozen  or  more  strains 
of  each  of  six  varieties  of  tomatoes,  great  variations  of  yield  were 
secured,  in  some  cases  reaching  thirteen  tons  to  the  acre  of  market^ 
able  fruit.  These  differences  are  due  to  heredity,  a  factor  which 
is  more  or  less  persistent  and  which  acts  without  expense,  and 
which  should,  therefore,  receive  as  much  or  more  attention  than 
environmental  conditions  that  can  only  be  changed  at  considerable 
cost  The  recommendation  made  is  to  secure  seed  a  year  in 
advance-  of  the  time  when  it  will  be  needed,  testing  it  out  and 
depending  on  the  best  strains  for  the  seed  of  the  regular  crop. 

TNSECTS    AND    DISEASES 

III.  174. —  For  ease  of  treatment  of  melon  lice  the  Station 
recommends  "  rowing  "  the  melon  and  cucumber  vines,  by  turning 
all  shoots  in  the  direction  of  the  rows,  a  process  very  desirable, 
alsa,  for  weed  destruction  and  moisture  retention. 

The  application  found  most  desirable  is  "  Black  Leaf  40,"  used 
1  part  to  500  or  600  of  water,  though  double  strength  can  be  used 
without  injuring  foliage.  The  essential  feature  of  the  spray 
outfit  is  a  nozzle  with  a  bent  shank  to  enable  the  operator  reach 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  with  a  fine  cap  to  make  a  mist 
spray. 
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Me,  223. —  While  not  prepared  1)0  make  any  general  recom- 
mendation, the  author  finds  lead  arsenate  very  efficient  as  a  fungi- 
cide in  apple  orchards,  as  well  as  insecticide,  and  suggests  the 
possibility  of  using  lime  sulphur  as  a  dorman  spray  only,  with 
use  of  heavy  applications  of  arsenate  of  lead  for  all  spraying  of 
foliage. 

The  "  soluble  sulphur  "  compound  was  found  to  give  consider- 
able spray  injury. 

Me.  227. —  Powdery  8cab  of  potatoes,  a  new  invader  of  Ameri- 
can potato  fields,  is  here  fully  described  and  illustrated,  with 
figures  showing  other  diseases  and  troubles  which  may  be  mis- 
taken for  it.  The  author  considers  this,  without  doubt,  the  most 
serious  potato  disease  with  which  Maine  growers  have  had  to  con- 
tend. The  chief  recommendations  for  control  are  thorough  seed 
treatment  with  disinfectants,  either  one  pint  of  formaldehyde  or 
4  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  30  gallons  of  water ;  and  similar 
or  more  severe  treatment  for  cleaning  up  storage  houses,  bins, 
bags,  crates  and  other  things  that  may  in  any  way  have  come  in 
contact  with  infected  tubers. 

Me.  230. —  The  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  revise  the  opinion 
he  has  long  held,  that  Rhizoctonia  is  not  of  great  importance  as 
a  cause  of  potato  troubles  in  Maine ;  as  he  now  believes  the  fungus 
may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  poor  and  uneA'en  stands  of  potatoes, 
and  "  early  ripening,"  troubles  increasingly  common  in  certain 
potato  areas.  Disinfection  of  seed  tubers  with  corrosive  sublimate 
is  recommended,  with  shifting  of  potato  crops  from  field  to  field 
annually.  Formaldehyde  seems  ineffective  as  a  .disinfectant  for 
this  fungus. 

Iowa  148. —  Three  years'  tests  prove  that  whole  potato  tubers 
may  be  treated  for  scab  by  soaking  in  formaldehyde  solution  (1 
pint  falmaldehyde  to  30  gallons  of  water)  or  corrosive  sublimate 
solution  (2  oimces  to  16  gallons  water),  for  from  2  to  6  hours, 
without  noticeable  injury  to  germination.  Longer  soaking  or  de- 
layed dying  of  the  tubers  results  in  injury. 

Cut  tubers  are  often  severely  injured. 

Formaldehyde  gas  treatment  cannot  be  safely  used  at  strengths 
now  recommended,  as  poor  germination  results. 

Wis,  Res,  31. —  Soil  treatment  with  formalin,  1  to  50  using 
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two  quarts  per  square  foot  of  soil,  destroys  the  "  damping  off  " 
fungi,  but  is  an  expensive  and  slow  treatment. 

Soil  sterilization  by  heat  is  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
preventing  such  troubles,  but  may  sometimes  be  even  more  expen- 
sive than  the  formalin  treatment. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Ky.  179. —  This  pamphlet  of  80  pages  contains  descriptions, 
plans,  figures,  and  estimates  for  the  construction  of  dairy  buildings 
of  eight  types,  all  adapted  to  the  use  of  farmers  of  moderate  means. 
to  whom  economy  in  construction  is  a  main  consideration. 

N.  Dak,  105. —  Where  breezes  of  moderate  velocity  blow  with 
considerable  regularity,  or  where  stronger  winds  are  to  be  expected 
at  short  intervals,  windmills  attached  to  dynamos,  with"  storage 
batteries,  may  be  found  more  economical  sources  of  power  than 
gasoline  engines.  The  bulletin  discusses  in  detail  the  conditions 
which  would  determine  the  applicability  of  this  source  of  power, 
and  presents  some  of  its  advantages. 

Wis.  238. —  Wisconsin  supports  more  than  1,500  cooperative 
companies  affecting  agricultural  interests,  and  agricultural  co- 
operation is  rapidly  extending.  The  conditions  necessary  to  the 
success  of  any  cooperative  effort  are  discussed  in  this  bulletin, 
with  the  guidance  of  wide  experience  and  the  preliminary  steps 
necessary  to  organization.  Articles  of  incorporation,  constitution 
and  by-laws  of  a  county  cheese  producers'  association  are  given  to 
aid  in  forming  similar  organizations. 

Minn.  136. —  Possiblv  there  are  available  to  sailors  and 
mechanics  more  thorough  discussions  of  some  of  the  uses  of  rope, 
but  the  Minnesota  Station  has,  in  this  bulletin,  certainly  presented 
to  farmers  a  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  rope  in  agriculture. 
The  pamphlet  consists  of  76  pages  of  heavy  coated  paper,  in  which 
are  printed  180  figures  illustrating  the  structure  of  ropes,  knots, 
loops,  hitches,  ties,  splices  and  arrangements  for  blocks  and  tackles, 
with  very  clear  text  explaining  the  handling  of  the  ropes  and  with 
tables  showing  weight  for  length,  breaking  strength,  safe  load  and 
increase  of  power  by  tackles.  A  good  index  adds  to  the  value  of 
the  bulletin. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  CONNECTED  WITH  FARM  BUREAUS 

Katherine  H.  Mills 

The  Home  Economics  Department  of  the  Erie  County  Farm 
Bureau  was  made  possible  through  the  efforts  of  the  farm  bureau. 
The  Department  has  existed  since  August  8,  1914,  and  is  the 
first  home  economics  department  to  exist  in  connection  with  a 
farm  bureau  in  the  state,  and  so  far  as  we  know  it  is  the  first  in 
the  United  States.  Inasmuch  as  there  was  no  appropriation  for 
such  work,  the  money  needed  to  carry  it  on  for  several  months 
was  therefor  raised  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Markham,  manager  of  the  farm 
bureau,  through  subscriptions  from  individuals,  banks  and  corpo- 
rations, and  was  supplemented  later  by  the  membership  fees  of 
the  women  who  joined  the  home  economics  organization  of  the 
bureau. 

The  efforts  of  the  teacher  in  the  department  have  been  directed 
so  far  as  possible  with  the  following  in  mind : 

1.  To  provide  methods  by  which  home  makers  can  assist  each 
other  through  mutual  study  and  discussion,  and  at  the  same  time 
add  something  of  value  to  their  social  life. 

2.  To  give  instruction  in  food  values,  suggestions  for  the  re- 
arrangement of  farm  kitchens  so  as  to  save  steps,  and,  in  addition, 
to  encourage  the  giving  of  increased  attention  to  these  important 
parts  of  housekeeping. 

3.  To  bring  the  improved  methods  of  housekeeping  as  taught 
in  the  home  economics  department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture 
directly  to  the  housekeeper. 

4.  To  interest  the  younger  girls  in  home  making,  and  to  direct 
their  attention  towards  the  courses  in  home  economics  that  are 
taught  in  the  schools  of  the  state. 

5.  Through  cooperation  with  the  state  canning  club  organizer 
to  provide  new  methods  of  earning  money  for  the  girls  on  the  farm. 

6.  To  direct  the  attention  of  the  rural  schools  to  the  need  of 
.provisions  for  warm  lunches,  and,  whene\'er  assistance  is  desired, 
to  aid  in  the  introduction  of  simple  courses  in  domestic  science 
in  these  schools. 

Three-Day  Domestic  Science  Schools, —  These  are  held  in  the 
village  in  Erie  county.     Twelve  of  these  schools  have  ^Ir^j^dy  been 
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held  with  an  average  attendance  of  forty-eight  per  day,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  about  thirty  schools  each  year. 

Teaching  in  the  school  aims  to  be  constructive  rather  than 
destructive,  and  consists  of  cooking  demonstrations,  special  em- 
phasis being  put  upon  the  underlying  principles  of  cookery  and 
upon  the  study  of  comparative  food  values.  Copies  of  some  of  the 
standard  books  and  magazines  on  household  subjects  are  placed 
on  exhibition,  and  also  bulletins  on  subjects  related  to  the  work 
of  home  making. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  the  women  are  invited  to  become 
members  of  the  home  economics  department  of  the  farm 
bureau.  The  membership  fee  is  twenty-five  cents  a  year,  and  a 
membership  card  is  given  each  woman  who  joins.  The  women  in 
the  community  then  elect  a  president,  and,  if  their  number  is 
large,  a  corresponding  secretary.  Thus  a  home  economics  club  is 
formed,  which  is  expected  to  hold  meetings  at  stated  intervals, 
preparing  a  program.  Three  of  these  clubs  are  raising  money  to 
buy  prizes  for  bread-making  contests.  The  department  has 
existed  nearly  four  months  and  had  414  members  in  groups 
numbering  from  nineteen  to  sixty-two.  The  object  of  these  clubs, 
besides  providing  means  for  making  possible  mutual  study,  is  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  home  economics  department  of  the 
farm  bureau  and  also  to  provide  an  organization  of  women  through 
whom  the  home  economics  manager  may  arrange  future  meetings. 
Membership  in  the  home  economics  department,  like  membership 
in  the  farm  bureau  itself,  is  the  farmers'  wives'  indorsement  of 
the  work  of  the  department. 

Other  lines  of  activity  are  talks  before  granges,  farmers'  meet- 
ings, farmers'  picnics,  rural  schools,  and  groups  of  rural  school 
teachers. 

Bread'Makmg  Contests  and  Rural  School  Work. — At  the  invi- 
tation of  the  school  superintendent,  teacher  or  parents,  demon- 
strations in  cookery  are  given  before  rural  schools.  Two  schools 
have  already  decided  to  include  in  their  courses  of  study  a  series 
of  domestic  science  lessons.  Other  schools  will  cooperate  with  the 
state  canning  club  organizer  in  forming  a  canning  club.  Fre- 
quently the  older  girls  are  excused  from  their  regular  school  work 
and  allowed  to  attend  the  three-day  domestic  science  school  when 
it  is  hel4  i»  the  community.     Four  bread-making  contests,  three 
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of  them  in  connection  with  rural  schools,  are  being  carried  on, 
with  a  total  number  of  fifty-two  girls  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  competing.  The  Cornell  bread-making  contest  direction  sheets 
are  furnished  to  the  girls  who  compete.  . 

Judging  from  the  response  of  the  women  in  attending  the  meet- 
ings and  in  becoming  members  of  the  department,  and  also  judg- . 
ing  from  the  fact  that  the  manager  of  the  department  is  now 
booking  engagements  for  four  months  in  advance,  it  would  seem 
that  a  home  economic  department  connected  with  a  farm  bureau 
has  a  definite  place  in  the  scheme  of  agricultural  education. 

NATURB  STUDY  A  LINK  BETWEEN  THE  SCHOOL  ^D  HOME 

Mrs.  Orra  P.  Phelps 

Main  object  of  the  school  —  to  train  and  develop  child  mind. 

Three  important  lessons  not  taught  in  text  books  —  to  observe 
accurately,  think  clearly,  reason  soundly. 

Nature  study  teaches  these  lessons  as  nothing  elae  can. 

Country  children  need  nature  study.  They  are  blind  and  deaf 
to  the  proceiases  of  nature.  If  we  can  arouse  and  foster  an  in- 
terest in  the  country,  we  lay  the  foundation  for  a  love  for  the 
country. 

Nature  study  is  most  practical.  It  leads  to  desire  for  further 
study;  to  an  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  farm.  A  sense 
of  beauty  is  fostered  by  the  adornment  of  the  schoolhouse  and 
grounds  with  native  plants. 

Conservation  is  taught. 

Civic  pride  is  aroused  by  the  condition  of  the  schoolhouse  and 
grounds,  and  of  the  roads  leading  to  the  homes. 

At  home,  lessons  are  brought  to  father  and  mother  and  judg- 
ment is  passed  upon  them.  Interest  is  aroused  in  school  gardens, 
corn  contests,  canning  clubs.  If  interest  is  aroused,  both  school 
and  home  profit.  The  home  of  the  future,  our  greatest  hope,  will 
be  lifted  to  a  higher  plane. 

Aside  from  the  purely  practical  side  of  nature  study,  it  leads 
the  child  to  know  himself  a  part  of  all  he  sees;  to  recognize  the 
great  Master  Power,  and  he  is  led  through  nature  up  to  nature's 
God. 
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books  fok  nature  study 

N'ature  Study  Leaflets,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca. .  .  $   .30 

Nature  Study  and  Life,  by  Hodge,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston ...  1.50 
The  Nature  Study  Idea,  by  Bailey,  MacMillan  Co.,  New 

York 1.25 

Sharp  Eyes,  Gibson,  by  Harper  Bros.,  New  York 2.50 

Eye  Spy,  Gibson,  Harper  Bros.,  New  York 2.50 

Our  Ferns  in  their  Haunts,  by  Clute,  Stokes,  New^  York .  .  2 .  00 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,  Mrs.  Starr  Dana 2.00 

Hand  Book  of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,  by  Chap- 
man, Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York 3 . 00 

Social  Life  in  the  Insect  World,  by  Fabre 1 .  50 

Life  of  the  Spider,  by  Fabre 1 .  50 

Chapters  on  Plant  Life,  by  Herrick,  American  Book  Co .  .  .60 

The  Earth  in  Past  Ages,  by  Herrick,  American  Book  Co .  .  .60 
First  Studies  of  Plant  Life,  by  Atkinson,  Ginn  &  Co., 

Boston .60 


REGULAR  INSTITUTE  WORK 


With  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  holding  of  institutes 
is  the  chief  function  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  Bureau,  every  effort 
was  made  to  keep  this  part  of  the  work  up  to  the  standard  of  pre- 
vious years,  even  though  other  lines  of  work  had  to  be  curtailed 
owing  to  lack  of  funds.  In  most  of  the  counties  the  demand  for 
meetings  was  much  greater  than  the  days  allotted.  In  an  en- 
deavor to  meet  this  call,  twenty-one  more  meetings,  aggr^ating 
thirty-six  sessions,  were  held  than  during  the  previous  year.  That 
these  meetings  were  appreciated  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
attendance  shows  an  increase  of  3,529  over  the  previous  year. 
The  average  per  session  was  also  slightly  higher. 

Thirty  places  were  visited  where  no  meetings  of  the  kind  had 
been  held  before.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  institutes,  at  these  meetings  were  a  goodly  nimiber  of 
those  who  had  never  attended  a  farmers  institute,  a  large  portion 
of  whom  were  brought  for  the  first  time  in  touch  with  what  may 
be  termed  *'  advanced  agricultural  thought  and  practice,  or  scien- 
tific agriculture." 

An  increased  emphasis  was  put  on  the  subject  of  farm  manage- 
ment, a  proper  understanding  of  which  is  necessary  to  real  agri- 
cultural success  no  matter  what  the  line  of  farming. 

WOlffEN'S  WORE 

Except  in  a  very  few  places  a  woman  worker  made  one  of  the 
corps.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  special  women's  sessions 
were  held.  So  popular  have  such  sessions  become  that  one  will  be 
held  the  coming  season  in  connection  with  each  institute.  Two 
hundred  and  ninety-one  lectures  on  topics  relating  to  the  home 
were  given  by  the  women  workers  at  the  regular  sessions. 

Each  woman  worker  sent  in  a  report  from  each  place  visited, 
on  a  blank  prepared  for  the  purpose,  showing  the  topics  discussed, 
attendance,  and  matters  having  particular  reference  to  the  meet- 
ing. This  report  also  shows  local  conditions  of  the  homes  and 
environments,  as  indicated  by  the  following  blant. 

[2158] 
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State  of  New  York  —  Department  of  Agriculture 


farmers'  institutes SEASON  1914-1915 


Report  of  Women's  W^ork  in  Farmers'  Institutes 

Place County 

Date Lady  in  Charge 


Attendance 

Special  Women's  Sessions:    First Second. 

Attendance  of  women  at  regular  sessions  of  Institute : 
First Second Third. .  .  . 


Subjects  Discussed  by  Lady  Speaker 


Appearance 


Church 


General  Remarks 


General  Conditions 


Organizations 
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Educational  Conditions 
Schools 

Nature   Study 

Music 

Health 

Library .' 

Home  Conditions 
Social  and  Moral ■ 

Equipment 

Sanitation 

Recreation 

Local  Leader 

Address 


This  information  will  materially  assist  in  rendering  more  effi- 
cient service  to  the  places  in  the  future. 

By  request  of  the  local  people,  Mrs.  Harrington  spent  nine 
days  in  re-visiting  places  where  she  had  been  at  institutes,  extend- 
ing the  work  in  much  more  detail  than  was  possible  in  a  single 
session.  Only  lack  of  funds  prevented  much  more  work  of  like 
character. 

The  following  list  of  questions  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
women  workers  were  sent  in  advance  to  the  institute,  and  were 
used  in  the  special  women's  sessions. 

Home  Topics 
Sanitation : 

1.  What  is  the  first  necessity  in  rural  sanitation? 

2.  What  is  the  safest  way  of  disposing  of  household  waste? 

3.  Can  an  earth  closet  be  made  safe? 

4.  What  can  be  substituted  for  it? 

5.  Why  are  flies  dangerous  aa  well  as  annoying? 

6.  Is  night  air  dangerous? 

7.  Are  draughts  dangerous? 

8.  How  does  ventilation  affect  health? 
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Healih  : 

9.  What  types  of  disease  are  strictly  preventable? 

10.  Are  so-called  children's  diseases  preventaJble  ? 

11.  Ib  it  dangerous  to  take  the  breath  of  a  person  having  tuberculosis  or 

diphtheria? 

12.  Are  colds  contagious? 

13.  Is  an  unpleasant  odor  —  as  sewer  gas  or  coal  gas  —  a  menace  to  health? 

14.  May  head«u^hes  be  caused  by  eye-strain? 

15.  Is  there  a  safe  headache  remedy? 

16.  What  are  some  of  the  rules  for  good  health? 

Personal  Hygiene: 

17.  What  is  the  best  material  for  winter  underwear? 

'  18.  What  is  the  difference  in  effect  between  a  hot  and  a  cold  bath? 

19.  Why  is  a  clean  mouth  conducive  to  health? 

20.  Should  a  housekeeper  take  "time  off''  every  day? 

Care  of  Children: 

21.  What  18  the  best  substitute  for  mother's  milk? 

22.  Is  it  wise  to  feed  babies  on  artificial  foods? 

23.  How  long  should  the  child  have  a  daily  bath? 

24.  Do  irregular  habits  of  eating  and  sleeping  cause  nervousness  in  children  ? 

25.  Should  young  babies  be  amused? 

26.  Is  it  safe  to  give  babies  "  tastes  "  from  the  family  table? 

27.  Should  children  be  allowed  to  drink  coffee  or  tea? 

28.  What  constitutes  a  good  school  lunch? 

29.  Does  candy  injure  the  child's  teeth? 

30.  Is  water  a  necesaarv  part  of  the  child's  diet? 

31.  Is  it  safe  to  give  children  patent  medicines? 

Food  Preparation: 

32.  What  are  the  general  rules  that  govern  the  cooking  of    (a)    meats, 

(b)  eggs,  (c)   starchy  foods,  (d)  vegetables.? 

33.  What  arc  the  points  in  judging  a  loaf  of  bread? 

34.  Is  it  desirable  to  use  commercial  canning  powders? 

35.  What  foods  are  good  substitutes  for  meat? 

Equipment : 

36.  How  do  you  make  and  use  a  flreless  cooker? 

37.  What  is  the  test  of  a  good  broom? 

38.  Is  there  a  practical  dish-waahing  machine  for  the  private  home? 

39.  Is  paper-bag  cookery  practical? 

40.  Are  paper  towels,  paper  dish-cloths,  etc.,  a  good  investment? 

41.  What  are  some  of  the  best  finishes  for  kitchen  walls  and  floors? 

42.  Are  vacuum  sweepers  better  than  the  ordinary  carpet  sweeper? 

43.  Can  ^'dustlese  dusters"  be  made  at  home? 
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INSTITUTE  WORK,  JUNE  15,  1914,  TO  JUNE  14,  1915,  INCLUSIVE 

Regulab  Institutes 


COUNTT  AND  PLACE 


Albany : 

Coeymans  Hollow. . 

Delmar 

QtiilderUnd  Center. 

Medtisa 

ReDsselaerville .  .  .  . 


VoorheeBville. 


Allboant: 
Almond. . . 
AnKsUca. . . 
Bolivar. . . . 
Canaaeraga , 
Caneadea. . 
Friendship . 
Scio 


Whitesville 

Bboomb: 
Deposit.  . . 


Harpursville 


Lisle 

North  Colesville . 

Vestal 

Windsor 


CATTABAoaua: 
Ashford  Hollow. 

Cattaraugus 


Conewango . 
Cottage.  .  . 
Delevan .  . . 
Elkdale.... 


Hinsdale. 
Ischua. . . 


Cayuoa: 
Conquest . 


East  Venice. 


Fair  Haven .  . 
Five  Corners . 

Locke 

Moravia. .  . . . 


Port  Byron , 


Scipioville . 
Sennett. . . 


CHAUTAnQUA : 

Arkwright 

Caasadaga 

Charlotte  Center , 
Cherry  Creek .  .  . 

Forest  ville 

Gerry 

Jamestown 


Mayville. 
Niobe . , . 
Ripley... 
Stedman. 


LOCAL   COBRBSPONOBNT 


FredR.  MoCarty. 

S.  V.  B.  HasweU.. 

•Wm.  B.  Mynderse. 


C.  J.  Waldron 
H.H.Bates. . 


R.  H.  Rockwell,  Altamont,  R. 
D.  3 


DATB 


L  D.  Karr 

Geo.  E.  Shaw 

E.  J.  Phillipe 

Frank  W.  Coombs 

Chas.  V.  Mix.  Fillmore.  R.  D.  2 

D.  P.  Barnes 

Geo.   M.   Reynolds,  Scio,   R. 

D.  1 

J.  C.  Crittenden 


Geo.  W.  Flower. 


C.  D.  Wasson.  Nineveh. 


Curtis  Day 

S.  A.  Holcomb.  Tunnell.  R.  D. 
Lewis  Hai^ht,  Vestal,  R.  D.  1 . 
A.    B.    QriflSn,    Susquehanna, 

Claude  L.  Hughey,  West  Val- 


ley, R.  D. 
.  C.  Pritcl 


E.  C.  Pritchard,  Cattaraugus, 
IV.  U,  £ 

Chas.  C.  Mason 

Daisy  Smith,  South  Dayton. . . 

Elmer  E.  Bull 

W.  E.  Niles,  Salamanca  R. 
D.  1 

Mrs.  G.  M.  Brown 

E.  N.  'miliams 


E.    S.    Wilcox.    Port    Byron, 

R.  D.  39 

Chas.    E.    Stanton,    Moravia. 

R.  D.  18 

M.  C.  Turner 

H.  C.  Powers,  Atwater 

I.  J.  Main 

Arthur  H.  Dayton,  Moravia, 

R.  D.  69 

W.  H.  Root,  Port  Byron.  R. 

D.  36 

E.  T.  easier,  Merrifield 

W.     S.    Tanner,     Weedsport, 

R.  D.  42 


D.  M.  Cole,  Fredonia 

Henry  Bramer 

Luther  L.  Cross,  C 

A.H.  BUisdell... 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Keach 

F.  L.  Ostrander .  . 

A.  A.  Van  Vleck,  West  Sixth 

street,  Jamestown 
Addie  B.  EMnsbier.  . 

O.  E.  Cross 

OraT.  Little 

G.G.  Swart 


1915 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

1914 
Dec. 
Dec. 

1915 

Jan. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 


Jan. 

1914 
Dec. 

1915 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 


Feb. 

Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


8ION8 


7 
6 
5 

1 
2 


23 

4 
6 
9 


Feb. 

Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


3 

28 

1-2 

11 

4 
13 
12 


20 

3 

1 

2 

16 


Mar.        17 


Feb. 
Mar. 

Feb. 


24 
18 

26 


Jan.  18 

Jan.  19 

Jan.  20-21 

Jan.  29-30 

Jan.  13-14 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  23 

Jan.  26 

Jan.  25 

Jan.  15-16 

Jan.  27 


x8 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 


4 

3 

33 

23 

3 

19 

3 

16 

3 

20 

3 

15 

3 

17 

3 

18 

3 

25 

2 

x6 

4 

3 

3 
2 
3 

3 
a6 

3 

3 
3 
5 
3 

3 
3 
3 

rr 

3 

3 
3 
8 
3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

*l 

3 
5 
5 
5 
3 


AT- 
TBND- 
ANCB 


3 
3 
3 
5 

3  / 


X. 


158 
232 
181 


AGS  PBB 
BB8S10N 


124 


171 

262 
174 
253 
386 
316 

866 
420 

•li 

103 

248 
146 
139 

201 
a.8xa 

247 

361 
246 

dv4 
340 

396 
285 
344 

a.«4S 

800 

150 
271 
226 
232 

302 

115 
237 

212 

380 
356 
457 
700 
210 


166 
431 
315 
722 
397 


6x 

53 

77 
60 

76 

41 


57 

xo6 

90 

87 

58 

84 

129 

105 

122 
210 

58 

83 

73 
46 

67 
io8 

82 

120 

82 

119 

113 

132 

95 

115 

76 
100 

50 
90 
75 
77 

101 

38 
79 

71 
xo6 

67 
127 

71 

91 
140 

70 

55 

144 

105 
144 
133 


Reoulab  Institute  Wobk 
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Rboulab  IirsTiTDTEfs  —  Continued 


COTJMTT  AKD  PXJkCB 


Chbmung: 

Chemung 

Erin 

meks 

Honeheads.  . . . 
Veteran  Grange . 


CHXifANao: 

Beaver  Meadow. 

Greene 

MoDonough. . . . 


New  Berlin . 
Norwich. . . 


West  Bainbridge. 


Clinton: 

Altona 

Champlain 

EUenburg  Center . 
EUenburg  Depot. 
MorriBonviUe 


Saranao, 


Columbia: 

Claverack 

Copake 

E^t  Chatham, 
Livingaton .... 

Mellenville 

New  Lebanon . 
Spencertown. . 


Costland: 
Cincinnatus. 
Cortland. . . . 


Freetown  Comers. 

Homer 

Marathon 

North  Harford .  . . 

Preble 

Texas  Valley 

WUlet 


Dbi^wabk: 

DownsviUe 

East  Meredith. 

Flanklin 

Halcottsville. . 

Hancock 

Sidnev  Center. 

Stamford 

Walton 


DuTCHses: 
C^ton  Comers 
^de  Park 


Moores  Mills. 


Myers  Comers. 


Fowling 

Pleasant  Plains. . 

Union  Vale 

^per  Red  Hook 
wiooopee 


LOCAL  OOBRSSPOirDaNT 


G.  M.  Straitor 

E.  E.  Welton 

Alton  Loomis.  Lookwood 

Clifford  R.  Shappee 

Geo.  E.  Rundle,  Horseheads, 
R.  D.  2 


Warren  A.  Webb. 
J.  H.  Lenderson. . 
L.  G.  Conrad ... 


A.  W.  Morse 

R.  A.  Borland,  3  Cook  Block. 

Norwich 

H.  H.  Lyon,  Bainbridge 


L.  D.  Hanley 

C.  R.  Ashline 

Chas.  D.  Watson 

E.  A.  Adams 

W.    H.    Banker,    Plattsburg, 

RT\    A 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Hayes,  Cadyville, 
R.  D 


Homer  J.  Miller 

Frank  Sherman 

Ray  R.  Lant 

Robert  G.  Patrie 

E.  L.  Harder,  Philmont 

R.  M.  Sumner 

F.  C.  Goodrich,  East  Chatham 


Arthur  Cook 

Ellis  N.  Reed,  Cortland,   R. 

D.  3 

Emory  Cobb,  Marathon 

Egbert  L.  Hull, 

\utnaon  L.  Smith 

Alton  G.  Parker,  Harford 

Wm.  W.  Root 

Frank  G.  Carter r. 

Harry  B.  Coates 


DATE 


Mar. 
Mar. 

Mar. 
Mar. 

Mar. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 

1914 
Dec. 


10 
8 
9 
0 


12 

11 

2 

19 


Dec.  14-16 
Dec.         22 


Ernest  M.  Dann 

E.  E.  Stebbins 

A.  W.  Rowell 

Amos  R.  Sanford 

Chas.  A.  Taylor 

A.  M.  Rutenber 

Joe.  M.  Murphy 

J.  Q.  Barlow,  Beerston. 


M.  E.  Knapp,  Millbrook 

Benj.  H.  Haviland,  Hyde  Park, 
R.D 

J.  W.  Skidmore.  Pleasant 
VaUey 

O.  R.  Widmer,  Wapplngers 
Falls 

Harry  Wanser 

F.  ^l.  Barker,  Staatsburg 

Claude  Abel,  Verbank 

Curtis  Fraleigh,  Red  Hook 

J.  S.  Warren,  Hopewell  Junc- 
tion   


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

1915 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

1914 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


11 

12 

10 

9 

15 

14 


13 

17 
18 
15 
16 
19 
20 


30 
5 
4 
5 
6 

29 
6 
3 


8 
12 
11 
18 

7 
10 
14 

9 


1915 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 


8-9 
10 

4 

6 
1 

11 
3 

12 


8Ea- 
aioNs 


IS 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 


5 
3 

i8 
3 
3 
3 
3 


ai 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

vj 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

a8 

5 


3 


3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

8 


AT- 
TEKn- 
ANCE 


1.067 
181 

316 
258 
163 

149 

1,336 
139 
306 
279 

333 

162 
117 

i,2S2 

155 
123 
351 
261 

126 

216 

285 
249 
173 
119 
225 
144 

3,355 
380 

244 
181 
240 
500 
182 
205 
223 
200 

'•US 

263 
388 
141 

99 
166 

57 
225 

1.876 
370 

148 

210 

194 
86 
258 
117 
261 


AVBB- 

AQE  PER 
BESSION 


71 
60 

105 
86 
54 

60 

\% 

102 
93 

111 

32 
39 

68 
52 

41 
117 

87 

42 
72 

66 

66 
95 
83 
58 
40 
75 
48 

87 

127 

81 
60 
80 
167 
61 
68 
74 
67 

6a 
52 
88 
129 
47 
33 
55 
19 
76 

t' 
74 

49 

70 

65 
29 
86 
50 
87 

77 


RePOHT    of    FaBMEBs'    iHSTITCTEe 
Reqclab  ImBTiTurxs  —  Contiimed 


»™„„.^„ 

-"— ™-»- 

..„ 

X. 

:S 

^! 

■^iS. 

'i;    'J 
f ■    if 

Feb*.           8 
Feb.           9 
Feb.           S 

Dee.         19 
Dec         18 

Dec.         21 
Oct.         29 

BS:    i? 

Ju.           S 
Ju.       6-7 

Dw.          8 

Ju.       S~9 

Feb.        13 
Feb.         12 

E   • 

Feb.         24 
Ju.           S 

1 
■! 

3 
3 

1 
1 

■i 

SDO 

i 
■1 

112 

i 

U4 

229 

311 
3911 

"Is 

234 
318 

270 
03 

■■i 

1«1 

07 

*3S 

i» 

!S 

|^«i.:;:::: 

fc                     lii.'SSi.R.b 

OriffiDi  Mill* 

E            Hoiiud . . : : : ; 

,!! 

«T 

11 

H.  M-  AWiidi.  Nonb  Buccr 

T»AN.L«: 

G   N  Stuwt 

ajssr° 

n:K^.?£S.Bb.:: 

E«il  Kidder 

Uury  Woolf ,  Linden 

87 

0».B»; 

n 

,'StS'."^.^"- 

D.  J.  Rau«u.  Le  Roy,  R.  D. 

geTT^^'eK^P^ViUoc, 

°"^^ld 

n 

D.J.Huin. 

WertCoi»cto 

F.  W.  Cole.  CoiBMlde 

?.rw°f «'»;-.« spi. 

Mu.          4 
Mtf.          9 

Mnr.lO 

gS:     S 

Dec.         IB 
Dec.         la 

Dm.          T 

1 

2 

M 
3 

1 

e 

Wm.H.    Hucba.    BarneveU. 

H.     A.     Miier,     JorduviDe. 

"^sz"<Li,:. 

Norria     L.     Maltby,     Aduu 

B.'irjSi^^E™  Miib,: ; : 

Euaene    Lewie,   C«nhiice.    R 

in 

c.rth.«e-.  ■;::::;;; 

w 

Deiter 

Fred  E,Cew»e.  Limerick.    , 
Heniy  Bennett.  Hendenon,  R. 

w 

49 

Reoulab  Institute  Wobx 
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Rbqulab  iNsnTmss  —  Continued 


COUirXT  AND  PLACB 


jBTTBBaoN  —  ConeCd: 

Hounafidd 

La  Fars aville 

Natural  Bridge 

PhiladdphiaV .'.'.' .'.".! 

St.  Ijawranoe 

TheroBa 

Lewis: 

Barnes  Comen 

Beaver  FaUa 

Denmark 

Orei« 

Tyooitvilfe 

West  Leyden 

LivnvavroN: 

Caledonia 

Conesus 

GreigBviUe 

Linwood 

Springwater 

Madibon: 
Brookfield 

Canastofea 

De  Ruyter 

Earlville 

Erieville 

jenner  •  .•.•••••••.. 

Hamilton 

HnbbardsviOe 

Madison 

Nebon 

Stockbridce 

MoKBOs: 

Brocksort 

Churchville 

Fairport 

Gates  Center 

Greece 

Pittsford 

Speueerport 

Webster 

West  HenrietU 

Montogmbbt: 

Canajoharie  (Seeber's 
Lane  Grange) .... 

Freysbush 

Glen 

Minaville 

St.  Johnsrille 

Nassau: 
Mineola 


LOCAI<  COB 


POMnBMT 


Chas.  J.  Cady,  Adams  Center 

A.  W.  Beokwith 

Earl  H.  Allen,  Natural  Bridge. 

R.  D 

A.  W.  Rowell 

Rev.  Elmer  E.  Dresser 

V.  P.  Comins.  Clayton  R.  D.  3 
Jesse  A.  La  Fave 

L.  S.  Brown,  Adams,  R.  D.  2. 

E.  E.  Widmyer,  Castqrland. . 

Elon  W.Cook 

W.  J.  Dominick,  Lyons  Falls, 

R.  D 

Oscar  C.  Thayer,  Constable- 

ville 

Fred  P.  Grubel 

Merton  Phelps 

Chas.  MoOinty 

K.  H.  Johnson 

NeilC.  McCoU 

Scott  W.  Swsrts 

C.  W.  Camenga,  West  Edmee- 
ton 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Qoodell 

J.  BcrtHiUa 

N.  M.  Congdon 

Mrs.  T.  T.  Tayntor 

J.  L.  O'Hara,  Casenovia,  R. 

D.  1 

J.  Q.  Patterson 

F.  I.  Rhoades 

W.  T.  Taylor,  Solsville 

K.  W.  Jones 

C.  E.  Love,  Munnsville 

E.  W.  Brigham 

A.  8.  HiU 

Geo.  M.  Case 

John    C.    Curry,    Jr.,    Gates, 

R.D 

Judson  Kenyon,  Barnard 

J.M.Todd 

Jas.  L.  Adams,  Adams  Basin. . 
Geo.  W.  Dunn 

F.  L.  Martin 

C.  L.  St.  J(^m,  Canajoharie. . . 

J.  F.  Hiller,  Fort  Plain 

C.  T.  Van  Home 

Howard  A.  Hewett 

Lou  D.  MaeWethy 

L.  R.  Simons 


DATB 


Dee. 
Deo. 

Deo. 
Deo. 
Nov. 
Dee. 
Dec. 


8 
11 

17 
15 
30 
10 
14 


Dec.  5 

Deo.  21-22 
Deo.         18 

Nov.        23 


Nov. 
Nov. 


24 

21 


1015 
Feb.  26-27 
Mar.  1 

Feb.  22 
Feb.  23 
Mar.  2 

1914 

Deo.  22-23 

1915 
Mar.  15-16 
Mar.  17-18 
Jan.         13 
Jan.         20 

Mar.  16 
Jan.         14 

1014 
Dec.        21 

1915 
Jan.         18 

1914 
Nov.        19 

1915 
Jan.   15-16 


Feb.  26-27 
Jan.  4 

Mar.        13 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


10 
8 

12 

0 

6-6 

11 


27 

1 

25 

24 

2 


SIGNS 


Jan.   20-21 


3 
3 

3 
1 
3 
3 
3 

•i 

4 
1 


3 
1 

'1 

3 
3 
3 
3 

41 
5 

5 
5 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

31 

5 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 

IS 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 

4 
4 


AT- 
TEND- 
ANCB 


248 

363 

147 
18 
315 
271 
148 


S 


z 
25 
184 
48 


162 

137 
25 

i.zSa 
242 
303 
160 
334 
234 

a. 900 

OAA 
^800 

239 
460 
245 
363 

200 
133 

106 

141 

311 

377 

259 
341 

244 
276 
261 
297 
1.259 
222 

87< 

197 
236 
117 
230 
96 


AVBB- 
AOB  PBB 
SBSSION 


83 
88 


49 
18 
105 
90 
40 


? 


5 
46 
48 


54 

46 
25 

TO 
48 
68 
56 
111 
78 

71 

53 

48 

92 

82 

131 

87 
44 

35 

47 

104 

75 

zia 

61 

86 

114 

81 
92 
87 
99 
252 
74 

58 

66 
79 
39 
77 
82 

6i 

61 
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RetiUlab  Institutes  —  Continued 


COI7KTT  AND  PLACK 


Nxaqara: 

Barker 

JohnBODB  Creek 

Middleport 

Newfane 

Pekin 

Pendleton  Center 

RaneomviUe 

Rfl4>ids 

Onbtoa: 

Boonville 

Camden 

Knozboro 

Marcy 

Rome 

Sauquoit 

Ongndaqa: 

Baldwinsville 

Borodino 

Camillus 

Jordan 

La  Fayette 

Lysander 

Manliufl.  ., 

North  MahliuB 

South  Onondaga 

Ontario: 

Bristol  Springs 

Farmington 

Manchester 

Naples 

PhelM. 

Reed  Comers 

Victor 

West  Bloomfield 

Orange: 

Balmville 

BuUville 

Middletown 

Otisville 

Pine  Bush 

Port  Jcrvis 

Unionvillc 

Orleans: 

Clarendon 

East  Shelby 

Kendall 

Lvndonville 

Murray 

West  Shelby 

OswEQo : 

Amboy  Center 


LOCAL  CORRB8PONDBNT 


J.  J.  Connolly 

W.  W.  Pnidom,   Middleport. 

R.  D.  38 

Frank  C.  Densberger 

Elma  McKee 

Chas.  E.  Mabon,  Sanborn .... 
L.  J.  P.  Richards,  Lockport, 

R.  D.4 

W.  D.  Wisner 

C.  H.  Burdick,  Lockport,  R. 

D.  6 

Silas  B.  Sherman 

W.  O.  Seubert,  McConnells- 
ville 

Chas.  D.  Fairehild,  Oriskany 
Falls,  R.D 

H.  A.  Humphrey 

Wm.  A.  Searle,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Rome 

S.  W.  Smith,  R.  D.  2.  Sau- 
quoit   

Burt  Qiddings 

Ellis  Patterson 

V.   D.   Kasson,  Camillus,   R. 

D.  2 

H.  J.  Rickard,  Jordan,  R.  D.  1 
Wm.  H.  Park,  La  Fayette,  R. 

D.  3 

W.  N.  Reddout 

C.  F.  Ferris 

M.J.  Coetello,  Kirkville,  R. 

Dl 

A.  B.  Fenner,  Syracuse,  R.  D.  5 

Elmer  N.  Coy«,  Naples 

Jos.   L   Green,    Maoedon,   R. 

D.  1 

R.  R.  McLouth,  Shortsville. . . 

M.M.Wheeler 

F.  A.  Salisbury 

James  Roat .  Canandaigua .... 

A.  G.  Aldriage 

Chas.  W.  Duffy 

Gurnsey    Sheeley,     Newburg, 

I.V.Ellis 

.Willard  CUrk 

L.  H.  Mapes,  Howells 

B.  F.  Dickinson,  Ulsterville. . . 
S.    T.    Braman,    Chamber    of 

Commerce,  Port  Jervis 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Stoll 

Herbert  Allis,  Holley,-6.  D.  2. 
B.C. Roberts,  Medina,  R.  D.  6 
L.  N.  Wellman 

C.  H.I.  Potter 

L.  S.  Walter,  Holley 

Victor  H.  Harding,  Middle- 
port,  R.  D. 36 

Fred  Jamieson,  Williamstown, 
R.  D.  I 


DATE 


Mar. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 


10 
20 
18 
16 

15 

17 

22 


1914 
Nov.        20 


Nov. 


30 


1915 
Jan.         19 
Mar.        11 


Mar. 
Mar. 


13 
12 


1915 
Jan.   22-23 
Jan.         26 


Jan. 
Feb. 


25 
25 


Jan.  28 
Jan.  25 
Jan.   22-23 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Mar. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 


21 
27 


17 
5 

4 

4 

6 

16 

15 


18 
23 
19 
21 
22 

16 
20 


25 

24 

3 

2 

4 

23 


ssa- 

aiONB 


AT- 
TEND- 
ANCE 


3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

i8 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

31 

5 

3 

3 
3 

3 
3 
5 

3 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3.498 
433 

526 
254 
274 
672 

368 
466 

605 

X.068 

85 

280 

287 
151 

133 

132 

562 
282 

160 
181 

201 
361 
374 

307 
401 

a,  171 
261 

295 
213 
169 
228 
348 
465 
192 


AOK  PEB 


1914 
Dec.     1. 


30 

i.ns  ; 

3 

166 

3 

178 

3 

150 

3 

121 

3 

203 

2 

125 

3 

332 

x8 
3 

'•S! 

3 

198 

3 

283 

3 

251 

3 

180 

3 

278 

35 

4.001 

3] 

202 

146 

144 

175 

91 
191 

123 
lo5 

202 

S9 

28 

93 

9>\ 
.iO 

44 

44 

91 

112 

91 

53 

60 

67 

121 

75 

102 
131 

87 

98 
71 
56 
76 
116 
155 
64 


55 
59 
50 
4U 
6b 

63 

111 

8a 

94 

66 
94 

84 
6J 

93 

XU 
67 


Kegulab  Institute  Wobk 
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Regular  Institutes  —  Continued 


COUNTY   AND  PLACB 


Os-WEOO  —  Concluded: 
Bernhards  Bay .  .  . . 
Central  Square . . . . 


Hannibal 

I.acona 

Mexico 

North  Seriba. 

Pariah 

PenneUville.  . 


Pulanki. 


Williamstown . 

Otsego: 

Cherry  Valley , 

Edmeston 

Fly  Creek 

Morris 

Mt.  Vision. . . 


Oteffo.  .  . . 
Pieratown. 

Wcstville. 

Worccater, 


Putnam: 

Adams  Corners. 

Mahopac 

Patterson 


RKN86ELAER : 

Berlin 

Eagle  MiUs.  . 
Hooeick  Falls. 
Johnsonyille. . 


Melrose. 


Raymertown. .  . . 
West  Sand  Lake. 

Rockland: 
Tallmans 


St.  Lawrence: 
Brier  Hill. . . 
Edwards. . . . 
Fine 


Lawrenceville .  . 
Lisbon ^. 


Maasena. 


Nicholville. 
Norfolk.... 


local   COBRB8PONDBNT 


H.  E.  Myers 

C.  B.  Allen,  Central  Square, 

P.  A.  Welling 


DATE 


A.  R.  Stevens. 


D.  D.  Fennell,  Jr.,  Mexico,  R, 

D.  6 

O.   H.  Cornwell,  Oswego,   R. 

D.l 

M.  L.  Moran 

F.   W.    Morgan,   Phoenix,   R. 

D.  2 

Benj.   H.   Frary,    Pulaski,    R. 

D.  4 


E.  N.  Harris. 


1915 
Jan.         26 

Jan.  27 

Jan.   29-30 

1914 
Dee.  3 

idis 


H.  Coesart 

Chester  Pope 

S.  H.  Elderkin 

A.  H.  Tillson 

A.  H.    Straight,    Mt.    Vision. 

R.  \y.  2 

W.J.  Birdsall 

Geo.  T.  Burnell,  Cooperstown, 

fv«       ^J  •       Xaa  ■■■*•■■••■•••■■ 

Geo.  Chamberlain,  Schenevus, 
R.  D 

Noah  Vredenburg,  Worcester, 
R.  D.  3 


Geo.  F.  Barmore .... 
F.  J.  Ganong,  Crafts. 
E.  F.  Hayt.  Brewster 


Arthur  Cowee. 
J.  H.  Potter.  . 
J.  C.  Cottrell. 
Wm.  A.  Gage. 


Chas.  D.  Hanaman. 


E.  L.  Button,  Melrose. 
1.  J.  Cipperly 


Thos.  T.  Husson,  Pomona, 


B.  B.  Lane,  Hammond. 

W.O.Kerr 

L.  G.  Harris 


J.  P.  Hourihan,  No.  Lawrence, 

R.  D.  1 

J.  Leslie  Craig 


W.  V.  demons. 


J.  H.Smith 

C.  A.  Whittaker,  Norfolk,  R. 
D.  1 


Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


19 

20 
21 

28 

18 


1914 
Dec.  2 

1914 
Dec.  9 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


18 
12 
17 

16 
21 

10 

11 

19 


SBB- 
SIONB 


1915 

Jan.  28  I 
Jan.  29  | 
Feb.  2 

1914 
Dec.         14  ! 
Dec.         17 
Dec.         15 
Dec.  16 

1915 
Feb.         22 

1914 
Dec.         18 
Dec.         22 

1915 
Jan.   25-26 

1914 
Dec.         16 
Dec.  2 

Dec.  1 


1915 


Jan. 
Jan. 


11 
13 


1914 
Dec.  5 

1915 
Jan.  12 


Jan. 


15 


3 
5 


3 
3 

3 

3 


27 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

9 

3 
3 
3 

ai 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 


3 
3 

5 

5 

37 
2 
3 
3 


3 
2 


3 
3 


AT- 
TEND- 
ANCE 


328 

450 
782 

188 


440 

222 

491 

300 
397 

201 

3.081 

282 
190 
225 
277 

168 
180 

205 

156 

398 

636 

330 
119 
187 

1.649 
135 
215 
191 
296 


373 


286 
153 


% 


4.08a 

225 
228 
399 


301 
419 


270 

332 
210 


AVXB- 
AQB  PER 

ABSaiON 


100 


160 
156 

63 


147 

74 

164 

100 
132 

67 

77 
94 
63 
75 
92 

66 
60 

68 

52 

133 

71 

110 

40 

62 

79 

45 
72 
64 
99 

124 


96 
51 

67 
67 

xxo 

113 

76 

133 


100 
210 


90 

111 
70 
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Report  of  Farmebs'  Institutes 


Reoulab  Institutes  —  Continued 


couNTT  And  place 


St.  Lawbincb— Con^rd. 
Potsdam 


Renaselaer  Falls . 
Russell 


Waddington. 


Winthrop. 


SASATOaA*. 

Clifton  Park  Ctr. 


Gal  way. 


Gansevoort. 
Malta 


Wayville. 
Wilton.  . 


SCHBNVCTADT : 

Duanesburg. . 

Glenville 

Pattersonville . 

Schoharie: 
Breakabeen .  . 


Broome  Center . 

Carlisle 

Fultonham 

Hyndsville 

Manorkill 


Schuyler: 

Burdette 

Catherine 

Reading  Center. 
Townsend 


Valois. 


Wayne, 


Sbxeca: 

Covert 

Ovid   Grange,   Scotts 

Comers 

Romulus 

Waterloo 


Steuben: 
Addison 
Atlanta. 
Bath. . . 
Caton.  . 
Greenwood 
Howard 


•   ■•■•••• 


Ingleside. 


local  correspondent 


B.  T.  Scott,  31  Main  St.,  Pots- 
dam   

H.  B.  Hammond 

L.  B.  Hatch.  Hermon,  R.  D.'2. 

Edward  L.  Fay,  Waddington, 
R.  D.  1 

Geo.  G.  GiUett 

J.  F.  Peck,  Rexford 

F.  L.  Smith,  Ballston  Spa.,  R. 
D.  1 

A.  Heywood  Cary ,  Gansevoort, 

William  Olmsted,  Mechanics- 
viUe,  R.  D.  3 

Wm.  R.  Putnam 

J.  H.  Westfall,  Saratoga 
Springs,  R.  J).  2 

Bert  Koons,  Delanson,  R.  D.  2 
Mina  Van  Eppe,  Ho£Fmans . . . 
I.  F.  Patterson 

W.    H.    Travis,    Middleburg, 

E.  P.  Cook,  Gilboa.  R.  D 

Myron  H.  Brown,  Sloansville . 
Moses  Lawyer 

B.  C.  Holmes 

J.  W.  Van  Steenburg 

W.  K.  Mulligan 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Hewitt,  Alpine. . . 

Geo.  W.  McNemer 

Geo.     E.     Raplee,     Watkins, 

R.  D.  3 

L.  W.  German 

D.  E.  Hoover,  Keuka,  R.  D.. . 

F.  W.  Lunger,  Interlaken 

G.  B.  Akins,  Ovid  Center 

C.  W.  Lisk 

H.     H.     Bonnell,     Waterloo, 

R.  D.  3 

L.  J.  Haynes 

C.  G.  Gray,  No.  Cohocton. . . . 

H.  S.  Emerson 

S.  B.  Hill,  Corning,  R.  D.  2 .  .  . 

T.N.Blair 

Burt  Bennett,  Homell,  R.  D,  4 

C.  E.  Noble,  Prattsburg,  R. 
D.  3 


date 


Jan. 


16 


1914 
Dec.  4 

Dec.  3 

1915 

Jan.         14 

1914 
Dec.  7 

Dec.        21 

1915 
Feb.         23 

1914 
Dec.  2 


Dec. 
Dec. 

Oct. 


19 
1 

31 


1914 
Dec.        28 
Dec.        30 
Dec.        29 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


4 
3 
7 
5 
8 
15 


1916 
Mar.        12 
Mar.        13 
Mar.        11 


Feb. 
Mar. 


10 
11 


1914 
Nov.        19 

1915 
Mar.  9 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


10 

8 

6 


3 
3 

27 

4 

24 

26 


1914 
Not.        24 


BIONB 


3 


3 

3 


3 


3 

x8 
3 


8 
3 


S 

3 
3 

IT 

3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 

17 
3 
3 
3  I 

2 
3 


3 

IB 

3 

3 
3 

3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


3 


z. 


219 


365 
258 


402 
454 

m 

411 

194 

160 
180 

156 

406 

161 
143 
102 

71 X 

151 
160 
81 
67 
148 
104 


'St 

221 
317 


145 


210 


200 
166 

273 

3.304 

159 
296 
162 
384 
377 
360 


287 


AOB 


73 


122 

86 


151 


137 


65 

53 
63 

52 

4S 

54 
48 

34 


50 
80 
27 
22 
49 
35 


94 
74 

106 

148 
48 


TO 

71 
75 

67 
52 

91 

85 

53 

9» 

54 

128 

126 

120 
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Rbqulab  Instttutes  —  Continued 


ooinrrT  axd  placb 


Stbubbn  —  Concluded 
North  Urbana 

Pfattsburg 

Rathbone 

SaTona 

Thunton 

StcpheiiB  Mills 

SurroLx: 

Brklgehampton 

East  Northport 

Orient 

Port  JefferaoD 

Sound  Avenue 

Southold 

Sullivak: 

Bloomingburg 

QrahamsviUe 

Hurleyville 

Lake  Huntington . . 

Liberty 

Youngsville 

Tioga  : 

Apalaehin 

Barton  Center 

FlemingviDe , 

Nichols 

Sp^neer 

ToMPKim: 
Danb: 
East 

Enfield  Center 

Freerille 

l4inirin^f 

Slaterville  Springs 
Speedsville 

Ulbtbb: 

Gardiner 

Lake  Katrine 

FUttekiU 

Stone  Ridge 

Woodstcck 

Warbkn: 

Chestotown 

QlensFhlls 

Queensbury 

Wevcriown 

Washxnqton: 

Argyle 

Cambridge 


XX>CAIi  CORBBSPONSBKT 


E.  F.  Gleason,  Hammondq>ort, 
R.  D.  1 

W.  H.  Babcook,  Prattsburg. 
R.  D.  6 


E.  O.  Hannahr,  Cameron  Mills 


Isaac  Johnson. 


C.  N.  Risley.  Campbells,  R.  D. 

Smith   Haraing,    Homell,    R. 

D.  2 

Henry  T.  Haney 

F.  B.  Smith,  Ft.  Salonga 

L.  M,  Young 

H.  L.  Terry,  Tenyville 

Jno.  R.  Reeve,  94  Sound  Ave., 

Riverhead 

Q.  H.  Smith,  Peconic 


H.    S.    Riede,    Bloomingburg, 

Box  114 

Henry  R.  Qroo 

F.  A.  Durland 

H.  J.  Tyler,  Cochecton  Center. 

A.  J.  D.  Wedemeyer 

Wm.  Rittershausen 


C.  F.  Giles 

W.     A.      Wheeler,    Waverly, 

A««  A/*  ^m*   ••••••■•■••••■■•■ 

Fred  Miller,  Owego,  R.  D.  3. 
S.  M.  Loimsbury/  Owego. . . . 
Geo.  S.  Robinson,  Spencer,  Box 
28 


T.  G.  MiUer.  Ithaca,  R.  D.  4.. 
D.  C.  DeCamp,  Groton,  R.  D. 

12 

Fred  D.  Rumsey,  Newfield,  R. 

D.  28 

M.  L.  Stanton 

Chas.  Moseley,  Ludlowville . . 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Gallagher 

F.  E.  Townsend,  Berkshire 


Joseph  Deyo 

C.  E.  Davis,  Saugerties.  R.  D.  4 
E.  F.  Soule,  Jr.,  Gardiner,  R. 

D.  2 

C.  C.  Hardenburg 

C.  N.  Riseley 


J.  B.  Brown 

W.  J.  Haviland 

G.  A.  HubbeU,  Glens  Falls,  R. 

D.  1 

F.  C.  Hooper,  No.  River 


OATK 


Nov. 
Nov. 


20 
23 


1915 
Mar.         2 

1914 
Nov.        21 


1915 
Mar. 

Feb. 


1 
23 


Jan.  12*-18 

Jan.  19 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  18 


Jan. 
Jan. 


1914 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


16 
15 


2 
4 
3 
30 
5 
1 


1915 
Mar.  12-13 

Mar.        15 
Jan.  8 

Mar.        11 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Feb. 

Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


16 


17 

27 

18 

18 

1 

15 

7 


14 
12 

15 
13 
11 


1914 
Oct.         27 
Dec.         12 


Oct. 
Oct. 


R.  H.  Stewart,  Ft.  Edward.  ..  Dec. 

John  C.  Cottrell,  Eagle  Bridge .  Dec. 
J.  F.  Pratti  Greenwich,  R.  D. 

1 Dec. 


28 
30 


7 
10 

11 


BIONS 


3 

3 


8 


3 
ao 

5 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

x8 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

X7 
5 

3 
3 
3 


ai 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
.3 

X5 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

xo 
2 
3 

2 
3 

za 

3 
3 


AT- 
TBim- 
ANCS 


213 

318 

164 

71 

258 

275 
z,4a6 
304 
281 
158 
101 

283 
299 

a.057 

233 
534 
204 
310 
231 
545 


1.67 
53 


297 
274 
190 

376 

9a8 

106 

196 

155 
117 
160 
85 
109 

X, 

2S 
130 

254 
164 
321 

60A 

705 
140 

144 
215 

a, 1x4 
227 
278 

248 


AOB  PBB 
BBflUON 


71 

106 

55 
24 

86 

92 
7X 
61 
94 
53 
34 

94 
100 

XZ4 

78 
178 

68 
103 

77 
182 

iSS 

99 
91 
63 

125 

65 

52 
39 
53 
28 
36 

43 

85 

55 

107 

60 
53 

47 

72 
72 

66 
76 
93 

83 
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Regular  Institutes  —  Continued 


COUNTY  AND  PLACB 


WABHivarros—ConcTd: 
Fort  Ann 


Fort  Miller.  .  .  . 

Hartford 

North  Granville . 

Putnam 

fcialem 

West  Hebron. . . 


Whitehall. 


Wayne: 
Clyde. 
Huron. 


Lincoln 

Marion 

Red  Creek. .. 
Savannah. . . . 
South  Butler 


Wbbtche8Ter: 
Cortlandt 

Peekskill.. 
Lincolndale . 


Grange, 


Wyominq  : 
Arcade .... 

Bliss 

Castile.  .  .  . 
Cowlesville . 

Curriers.  .  . 
Varysburg . 
Warsaw 


Yates: 
Benton . 


Branchport , 
Lakemont.  . 
Middlesex.. 
Penn  Yan. . 


Rushville . 
Total.. 


LOCAL  CORRESPONDENT 


E.  J.  Needham,  Hudson  Falls, 

R.  D.  7 

Fred  Hilton,  Thomson 

J.H.Beadle 

Geo.  S.  Chapin,  Smiths  Basin, 

R.  D.  2 

Henry  L.  Roberts,  Putnam  Sta. 

W.  S.  Barker 

Wm.  E.  Getty,  Granville,  R, 

D.  2 

C.  A.  Johnson,  Whitehall,  Box 

72 


Chas.  G.  Roy 

Mrs.    Gertrude    C.    Hatcher, 

Wolcott,  R.  D.  3 

J.  C.  Hulbert,  Ontario 

C.  H.  Lookup,  Box  84  Marion . 

Geo.  W.  Brinkerhoflf 

Gipson  Mead 

W.E.Hall 


Miss  Emma  Tioe,  Peekskill. 
Rev.  Bro.  Barnabas 


Geo.  E.  Hogue 

E.  J.  Foote 

S.  L.  Strivings 

Robt.    J.    Patch,    Cowlesville, 

R.  D.  1 

Chas.  F.  Day,  Java 

Lester  L.  Glor 

W.  W.  Smailwood 


Russell  Chapman,  Penn  Yan, 

L.  B.FuUager 

H.  J.  Roof.  Dundee,  R.  F.  19. 

F.  E.  Duuton 

Chas.  M.  Watkins,  Penn  Yan, 

C.  E.  James,  Stanley,  R.  D.  5. 


DATE 


Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


3 

30 

5 

4 

22 

0 

8 

23 


1915 

Feb.  18 

Feb.  3 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  8 

Feb.  2 

Mar.  9-10 

Feb.  19 


Jan. 
Jan. 


27 
30 


1916 
Feb.         16 
Feb.         18 
Feb.        19 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 


10 
17 
15 
30 


8 

9 

11 

22 


12-13 
23 


BES- 
BXONB 


3 
3 
3 

3 
2 
3 


3 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 


3 

2 

ai 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 

ao 

3 
3 
3 
3 

5 
3 

1,167 


AT- 
TEND- 
ANCE 


128 

228 
168 

190 

73 

201 

318 

55 

1.636 
248 

180 
321 
185 
192 
301 
209 

70a 

152 
550 

a, 06a 
445 
296 
300 

844 
263 
209 
205 

X.663 

199 
274 
238 
308 

304 
250 

95,446 


A 

AOB 


43 

76 

56 

63 
37 
67 

106 

18 

71 
83 

60 
107 
62 
64 
60 
70 

X40 

51 

275 

98 

148 

99 
100 

115 
88 
70 
68 

83 

66 

91 

79 

133 

61 
83 

82 
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State-Wide  Cooperatevb  Mxetinob 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

New  York  State  Aiaaociation  of  Bee- 
keepers' Societies 

New  York  State  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. - 

New  York  State  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation. 

New  York  State  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. 

New  York  State  Vegetable  Grower's 
Association. 


State  School  of  Agriculture,  Canton, 
Farmers'  Week. 

State  School  of  Agriculture,  Alfred, 
Farmers'  Week. 

State  School  of  Agriculture,  Morris- 
ville,  Fanners'  week. 

Western  New  York  Horticultiural  So- 
ciety. 


Number  of  Days'  Institute  Work  in  Each  Countt 


OOUNTT 


Regular  IruHtiUes 

Albany 

Allegany 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Ca3ruga 


Chautauqua. 
Chemung. . . 
Chenango . . . 

Clinton 

Columbia. . . 


Cortland. 
Delaware. 
Dutchess. 

Erie 

Essex 


Franklin, 
vjenesee. . 
Greene. . . 
Herkimer 
Jefferson . 


Lewis 

Livixigston. . 
Madison. . . . 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga. . . 
Ontario 


Orange. 
Orleans. 


6 
8 
6 
9 
9 

14 
5 

7 
6 

7 

9 
8 
10 
9 
6 

7 
9 
5 
7 
12 

5 

6 

14 

11 

5 

2 
8 
6 
11 
8 

7 
6 


COUNTY 


Regtdar  IrutUtUes 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Rensselaer 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yates 

Total 

Roundup  Institutes 

Livingston 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Saratoga 

Wayne 

Total 


days 


12 
9 
3 

7 
2 
13 
6 
3 

6 

6 

4 

13 

7 

6 
6 
7 
5 
4 

11 

8 
2 

7 
7 


402 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


15 


III -86 
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Report  of  Farmers'  Institutes 


Recapitulation  for  Regular  Institutes,  Farmers'  Dats,  and  Miscellaneous 
Meetings,  June  15,  1914,  to  June  14,  1915,  Inclusive 


NO.   OF 
MEETINOS 

SESSIONS 

TOTAL 
ATTEND- 
ANCE 

AVSBAGE 

FEB 
SESSION 

Regular  Institutes 

380 

5 

70 

1,167 
40 
98 

95,446 

6,062 
9,798 

82 

Farmer*?*  days 

152 

Miscellaneous  meetings 

100 

455 

1,305 

111,306 

85 

Regular  Institute  Work 
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TABLE  SHOWING  RECORD  OF  SPECIAL  WOMEN'S  SESSIONS,  AND 
REGULAR  INSTITUTE  SESSIONS  AND  SPECIAL  MEETINGS  AD- 
DRESSED BY  WOMEN  INSTITUTE  WORKERS,  JUNE  16,  1916,  TO 
JUNE  14,  1915,  INCLUSIVE. 


COUKTT  AND  PLACE  OF 

Date 

SPECIAL 

women's 

SB88IONS 

RBOULAR 
INSTITUTE 

SESSIONS, 

MIXKD 
AUDIENCES 

BPBCIAL 
MBBTINaS 

MBBTINa 

• 

No. 
of  ses- 
sions 

Total 
attend- 
ance 

No. 
of  aes- 
sions 

ToUl 
attend- 
ance 

No. 
of  ses- 
sions 

Total 
attend- 
ance 

Ai^bant: 

Coeymans  HoUow 

Delmar 

Ouilderlnnd  Center .... 
Medusa 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 

Jan. 
Dec. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

7,  1915 
6, 1915 
5.  1915 

1.  1914 

2.  1914 
4. 1915 

25.  1915 

23. 1915 
19.  1915 
16.  1915 
20. 1915 
15. 1915 
18, 1915 
18, 1915 
25. 1915 
9-10. 1915 

4,  1915 

23. 1914 
4. 1915 
6, 1915 
9.  1915 

5,  1915 

5. 1915 
3, 1915 

28. 1915 
1-2. 1915 

11, 1915 

4, 1915 

13. 1915 

12. 1915 

20. 1915 

3. 1915 

1,1915 

2, 1915 

16, 1915 

17, 1915 

24.1915 

18,  1915 

26.  1915 

18,  1915 

19. 1915 

20-21,  1915 

29-30,  1915 

13-14, 1915 

22,  1915 

23,  1915 
26.  1915 
25,  1915 

15-16,  1915 
27, 1915 

4 
1 
1 
1 

•  •    ■   • 

.... 

* 
1 
1 

fl    ■   •   • 

•  •    •    ■ 

•  •  •   ■ 

•  *   •   • 

II 

1? 

■      '23 


*!? 

49 
20 
43 
45 
59 
67 
54 

'1 

27 

■'26 
24 

52 

""so 

59 
45 
56 
57 

70 
21 
46 
47 
46 
46 
21 
42 
48 

40 
50 
72 
40 
52 
24 
65 
60 
70 
52 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •   • 

•  •   •  * 

•  a     •     ■ 

! 

1 

■  ■  •   ■ 

■  •  •  « 

no 

76 

136 

75 

70 

70 
50 
98 

158 
81 

168 

.... 

Kenmelaeryille 

Voorheesville 

Guilderland  Center .... 

Ai-leqany: 

Almond 

28 

Angelica r  , 

Bolivar 

Canaaerasa 

Caneadea 

'••*•••' 

Friendship 

8cio 

WhitesTiUe 

.     240 

Alfred 

37a 

8 

"     69 
86 
41 
68 

830 

"164 
90 
130 
130 
125 
115 
136 

797 
113 

65 
107 

89 
120 

90 

28 
113 

72 

•?J 

195 
76 
52 

255 
65 
32 

"226 

2 

310 

Bboomb: 

Deposit 

Harpuiwille 

Lisle 

North  Coleaville 

Vestal 

Windsor 

Cattarauoub: 

Ashford  Hollow 

Cattaraugus 



Conewanso 

Cottage 

Delevan 

Elkdale 

Hinsdale 

Inchua 

Catuoa: 

Conquest 

Eant  Venice 

Fair  Haven 

Five  Comers 

Locke 

Moravia 

Port  Bsnron 

Scipioville 

Sennctt 

Chautauqua: 

Arkwright 

Cassadaga 

Charlotte  Center 

Cherry  Creek 

Forestville 

Oerry 

Jamestown 

Mayville 

Niobe 

Ripley 

StcdmBD 
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Report  of  Farmers'  iNsriTtPTEs 


Table  Showing  Becobd  of  Special  Womeiv's  Sessions,  and  Rbgulab  Izr- 
STITUTE  Sessions  and  Special  Meetings  Addressed  bt  Women  Institdte 
WoBKESS,  June  15,  1914,  to  June  14,  1^15,  Inclusive — Contimied. 


OOVMTT  AND  fUiCK  OF 


CHmtuNo: 

Chtfnung 

Erin 

Hioka 

Hon^eftdB 

Veteran  Orange . .  . 

Crknanoo: 
Beaver  Meadow. . . 

Oreene 

MoDonough 

New  Berlin 

Norwich 

WestBainbridge. . 

Clnton: 

Altona 

Champlatn 

Ellenburg  Center. . 
Ellenburg  Depot . . 
Monisonville ..... 
Saranac 

Columbia: 

Claveraok 

Copake 

East  Chatham .... 

Livingston 

MeUenville 

New  Lebanon 

Spenoert  own 

Cortland: 

Cindnnatufl 

Cortland . . '. 

Freetown  Comen. . 

H<Mner ....•• 

Marathon 

North  Harford 

Preble 

Texas  VaUey 

"Willett 

Scott 

Dblawabb: 

Downeville 

East  Meredith .... 

Franklin 

Haloottaville 

Hancock 

Sidney  Center 

Stamford 

Walton 

DuTCHsae: 
Clinton  Comen . . . 

Hyde  Park 

Niooree  Mills 

Myers  Comers. . . . 
Pawling 


Date 


Mar.  10. 1016 

Mar.  8. 1015 

Mar.  0. 1015 

Mar.  6, 1015 

Mar.  5. 1015 


Jan.  12. 1015 
Jan.  11. 1015 
Feb.  2. 1015 
Dec.  10. 1014 
Dec.  14-15. 1014 
Dec.    22. 1014 


Dec.  11. 1014 

Dec.  12. 1014 

Dec.  10, 1014 

Dec.  0. 1014 

Dec.  15. 1014 

Dec.  14. 1014 


Feb.  13. 1015 

Feb.  17. 1015 

Feb.  18, 1015 

Feb.  15. 1015 

Feb.  16. 1015 

Feb.  10. 1015 

Feb.  20. 1015 


Feb.  1. 1015 

Jan.  30. 1016 

Mar.  5. 1015 

Mar.  4. 1015 

Feb.  6, 1015 

Mar.  6, 1015 

Jan.  20  .1016 

Feb.  6>6. 1015 

Feb.  3. 1015 

Mar.  16,  1016 


Dec.  8. 1014 

Dec.  12. 1014 

Dec.  11, 1014 

Dec.  18, 1014 

Dec.  7. 1014 

Dec.  10. 1014 

Dec.  14. 1014 

Dec.  0, 1014 


Feb.  8-0. 1016 

Feb.  10. 1016 

Feb.  4. 1016 

Feb.  6, 1016 

Feb.  1. 1015 


SPECIAL 

women's 
sessions 


No. 
of  ses- 
sions 


5 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

6 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

6 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 

•   •   •   ■ 


8 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

•  ■ 

1 
1 


7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

4 

■   ■ 

1 


ToUl 
attend- 
ance 


aoa 
37 
71 
46 
25 
23 

aax 

21 
78 
68 
36 
10 
8 

x6x 
36 
17 
42 
20 
12 
36 

x6a 


60 
42 
26 


35 


% 

34 
20 
41 
72 
31 


63 
31 


40 
63 
14 
12 
32 


38 
148 


16 
87 


RBQULAB 
INSTITUTE 
SESSIONS, 

MIXED 
AUDIENCES 


No. 
of 
sions 


Total 
attend- 
ance 


336 

110 
05 
32 
54 

4x1 
78 
78 

103 
07 
83 
22 

186 


46 
140 

»8 

101 
01 
65 
58 
86 

113 

26 
80 
87 
126 
63 
76 


82 


122 

238 

56 


42 

16 
51 

% 

66 
77 
68 
17 


SPECIAL 
MBETINOS 


Na 
of 
sions 


Total 
attend- 
ance 


33 


Keoulab  Inshttte  Work 
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Table  Showing  Reoobd  of  Special  Women's  Sessions,  and  Segulab  In- 

STTTXTTE  SESSIONS  AND  SPECIAL  MEETINGS  ADDBESSED  BT  WOMEN  INSTITUTE 

WoBXEBS,  June  15,  1914,  to  June  14,  1916,  Inolusivb — Continued. 


OOVMTT  AND  PLACB  OP 

MBvnNa 


DrrrcHBM — Concluded 

PlauMuit  PlaioB 

UnioD  Vale 

Upper  Red  Hook . . . 
Wiooopee 

Ebib: 

Alden 

BowmansviUe 

Brant 

Chaffee 

Clarence 

Clarence  Center .  . . . 

C<4Uns  Center 

Collins  Center 

Griffinx  Milk 

Hunters  Creek 

Springville 

Crown  Point 

Jay 

Moriah 

OlmeetedyiUe 

Weetport 

Willaboro 

Fbaivklin: 

Bombay 

Bruahton 

Chateaiigygr 

Fort  Covington 

Makme 

G 

Bethany  Center 

Corfu 

Darien 

Elba 

Fort  Hill 

Oakfield 

Pavilion  Center . 
South  Bsrron . . . 

Gbbbmb: 

Freehoki 

Haloott  Center. 

Leeds 

Prattsville 

West  Cozsadde. 
WestCozsaokie. 

HrtgnnEBi 

DolgeviUe 

Frankfort 

Jordanville 

Poland 

Russia 

Van  HomesviUe 
West  WinfieU. . 


Date 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Deo. 
Oct. 
Deo. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 


Nov. 

Deo. 

Jan. 

Dee. 

Jan. 

Jan. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


11.  1915 
3.  1916 

12, 1915 
5. 1915 


11,  1916 
9.  1915 

12, 1915 
10,  1915 

12,  1916 

8.  1915 
11, 1915 

13,  1916 
8, 1915 

9,  1915 
6, 1915 


19, 1914 
16.  1914 
21.  1914 
29,  1914 
18.  1914 
17. 1914 


5,  1916 

6-7, 1916 

8, 1914 

4,  1915 

9-9, 1916 


13. 1915 

12. 1916 
8,1915 
9, 1915 
6,  1916 

25. 1915 
7. 1915 

24.  1915 
5. 1915 


30,  1914 

17, 1914 

9, 1915 

16. 1914 
8, 1915 

22. 1915 


8. 1916 
6. 1915 
4, 1915 
9, 1915 
10,  1915 
8, 1915 
5,  1916 


SPBCIAL 

woicbk'b 


No. 

Ofl 

sions 


•f 


1 
1 
1 
1 

5 

1 


1 
1 

1 
1 


Total 
attend- 
ance 


1 
1 

6! 
1 


1 

i 


1 
1 
1 

i 


63 
43 

367 
75 


42 
'80 


50 
40 
80 

86 
14 
40 


32 

lao 
26 
27 
12 
27 
28 


33 
53 
15 
70 


laa 


26 
48 


48 


76 


36 


24 
16 


BBOULAB 
INBTITU'IB 
tBSSZONS, 

MIXBD 
AUOIBKCB8 


No. 
of 
sions 


! 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


ToUl 
attend- 
ance 


199 
75 

110 
80 

140 

130 

75 


152 


121 

67 

165 

583 


175 
49 

162 
47 

150 

»8 

86 

77 

120 

166 


130 

161 

127 

110 

80 

143 

68 

54 

89 


BTBCXAL 

Msnu^oa 


No. 
ofse» 
sions 


476 

93 

108 

120 

21 

•  •  • 

134 

8 

^ 

34 

74 

85 

51 

41 

2 

194 

2 
2 


Total 
attend- 
ance 


63 
90 


100 
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Table  Showing  Record  of  Special  Women's  Sessions,  and  Reoulab  In- 
stitute Sessions  and  Special  Meetings  Addressed  by  Women  Institutb 
Workers,  June  15,  1914,  to  June  14,  1915,  Inclusive  —  Continued, 


OOUNTT  AND  PX<ACB  OF 
MBBTING 


JcrFBiiaoN: 
Adams  Center. . . 

Calcium 

Carthage 

Dexter 

Henderson 

Hounsfield 

La  Farseville .  .  .  . 
Natural  Bridge . . 
Philadelphia.  .  .  . 

Pleasis 

Point  Peninsular. 
St.  Lawrence.. .  . 
Theresa 


SPECIAL 

womsn's 

BBSaiONS 


Date 


No. 

Ofl 

sions 


Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Dec. 

Dec. 


3-4, 1914 

9, 1914 

19.  1914 

12,  1914 

7,  1914 

8,  1914 
11,1914 
17,  1914 
30.  1914 
15,  1914 
12,  1915 
10.  1914 
14, 1914 


Lewis: 

Barnes  Corners. 

Greig 

Talcottville 

West  Leyden... 


Ltvinoston: 
Caledonia. . . 
Conesus .  .  . . 
Greigsville. . 

Linwood 

Spring  water. 


Madison  : 
Brookfield .  .  . . 
Canastota.  .  . . 

De  Ruytcr 

Earlville 

Erieville 

Fenner 

Hamilton 

Hubbardsville. 

Madison 

MorrisviUe 

Nelson 

Stockbridge. . . 


Monroe: 

Brockport 

Churcnville .  . . . 

Fairport 

Gates  Center. . . 

Greece 

Pittsford 

Spencerport. . . . 

Webster 

West  Henrietta. 


Montoomery: 
Canajoharie    (Seebor's 

l^&ne  Grange) 

I'reysbush 

(Jlen    

Minavillc 

St.  JohnHville 


Dec. 

5,  1914 

Nov. 

23,  1914 

Nov. 

24,  1914 

Nov. 

21.  1914 

Feb. 

26^27, 1915 

Mar. 

1,  1915 

Feb. 

22,  1915 

Feb. 

23.  1915 

Mar. 

2,  1915 

Dec. 

22-23,  1914 

Mar. 

15-16, 1915, 

Mar. 

17-18,  1915 

Jan. 

13.  1915 

Jan. 

20.  1915 

Mar. 

16. 1915 

Jan. 

14, 1915 

Dec. 

21.  1914 

Jan. 

18. 1915 

Jan. 

28-29.  1915 

Nov. 

19.  1914 

Jan. 

15-16.  1915 

Feb. 

26-27,  1915 

Jan. 

4,  1915 

Mar. 

13,  1915 

Mar. 

10,  1915 

Mar. 

8, 1915 

Mar. 

12,  1915 

Mar. 

9,1915 

Mar. 

5-6. 1915 

Mar. 

11,1915 

Feb. 

27. 1915 

Mar. 

1.  1915 

Feb. 

25, 1915 

Feb. 

24, 1915 

Mar. 

2,  1915 

Nassau: 
Mineola . 


Jan.   20-21,  1915 


Total 
attend- 
ance 


378 


•  ■  ■  • 

1 
1 

1  1 

30 
10 
42 

•  •  •  ■    1    « 

1 
1 

1  1 
1 

■32 
48 
22 
40 

1 

regular 

tvaTITUTE 
8B8BIONS, 

MIXED 
AUDIENCES 


No. 
of  ses- 
sions 


1 

36 

1 

18 

3 

93 

1 

52 

1 

31 

i 

9 

5 

i«7 

1 

16 

1 

25 

1 

28 

1 

56 

1 

62 

'f 

^ 

2 

70 

2 

112 

1 

65 

1 

61 

1 

61 

1 

30 

1 

18 

1 

7 

i 

""67 

1 

41 

8 

376 

1 

18 

1 

30 

1 

38 

1 

48 

1 

46 

1 

49 

1 

49 

1 

•  • 

98 

a 

50 

•  • 

•  ■ 

1 

"19 

1 

•  • 

31 

I 

17 

1 

17 

9 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
1 


Totel 
attend- 
ance 


631 

160 
60 
50 
70 
49 
57 


16 


104 
55 


4 
1 

*?? 

1 

57 

1 

71 

1 

.  25 

5 

4Xi> 

1 

27 

1 

114 

1 

73 

1 

138 

1 

66 

la 

•75 

1 

61 

1 

32 

1 

92 

1 

50 

1 

166 

1 

99 

1 

20 

1 

26 

1 

68 

1 

"*i47 

2 

224 

? 

"•il 

1 

78 

1 

111 

1 

114 

1 

100 

1 

68 

1 

122 

1 

308 

1 

107 

7 

444 

1 

64 

2 

180 

1 

55 

1 

81 

2 

64 

I 

84 

1 

84 

SPECIAL 
MBVnMOS 


No. 
of  ses- 
sions 


Total 
attend- 
ance 


35 


345 


Regular  Institute  Wokk 
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Tabls  Showing  Risoobd  of  Special  Women's  Sessions,  and  Regular  In- 
stitute Sessions  and  Special  Meetings  Addressed  by  Women  Institute 
WoBKXBS,  Junk  15,  1914,  to  June  14,  I-OIS,  Inclusive  —  Continued. 


CXIOMTT  AND  PLACB  OF 
IIBXTINO 


Niaqaba: 

Barker 

Johnson's  Creek . 

Middleport 

Newfane 

Pekin 

Pendleton  Center 
Ransom ville.  .  .  . 
Rapids 

Oneida: 

Boonville 

Camden 

Knoxboro 

Marcy 

Rome 

Sauquoit 

Onondaga: 

Baldwinaville .  .  . . 

Borodino 

Camillas 

Jordan 

La  Fayette 

Lysaader 

Manlius 

North  Manlius.  . 
South  Onondaga. 

Ontario: 
Bristol  Springs . . 

Farmington 

Manchester 

Naples 

Phelps 

Reea's  Comers. . 

Victor 

West  Bloomfield. 

Orange: 

Balmville 

BuUville 

Middletown 

Otisville 

Pine  Bush 

Port  Jervis 

Unionville 

Orleans: 

Clarendon 

East  Shelby 

Kendall 

Lyndon  ville 

Murray 

West  Shelby.  .  . . 

OswEOO: 
Amboy  Center .  . 
Bernhards  Bay . . 
Central  Square. . 

Hannibal 

Lacona 

Mexico 


■ 

REGULAR 

SPECIAL 

INWrrUTE 

women's 

SBOSIONS.                      •r.utAi. 

BESSIONB 

MIXED 
AUDIENCES 

MEETINGS 

Date 

No. 

ToUl 

No. 

Total 

No. 

Total 

ofses-    attend- 

of  ses- 

attend- 

of ses- 

attend- 

sions 1     ance 

sionn 

ance 

sions 

ance 

6  !         437 

xo 

1.6x4 

Mar. 

1, 1015 

1              70 

140 

Feb. 

10.  1015 

....       ...... 

462 

Feb. 

20, 1015 

1   '           34 

66 

' 

Feb. 

18, 1015 

1  '           68 

55 

Feb. 

16.  1015 

■    >    •    • 

448 

Feb. 

15,  1015 

64 

150 

Feb. 

17,  1015 

68 

125 

Feb. 

22,  1015 

133 

168 

Nov. 

20,  1014 

'1 

^ 

Nov. 

30,  1014 

56 

110 

Jan. 

10, 1015 

1 

51 

146 

Mar. 

11,1015 

1 

25 

50 

Mar. 

13.  1015 

14 

18 

Mar. 

12.  1015 

22 

35 

8 

346 

xo 

X.034 

•  •■>•«• 

Jan. 

22-23,  1015 

1   >           65 

08 

Jan. 

26,  1015 

X 

33 

110 

Jan. 

25,  1015 

■■ 

17 

48 

Feb. 

25,  1016 

20 

1 

65 

Jan. 

28. 1015 

44 

56 

Jan. 

25,  1015 

.... 

152 

Jan. 

22-23, 1015 

is 

200 

Jan. 

21.1015 

57 

150 

Jan. 

27. 1015 

86 

145 

Mar. 

5.  1015 

8 

'ii 

8 

X 

Feb. 

17. 1015 

40 

120 

Feb. 

5. 1015 

47 

46 

Mar. 

4. 1015 

42 

38 

Feb. 

4, 1015 

28 

60 

Feb. 

6, 1015 

67 

107 

Feb. 

16,  1015 

44 

225 

Feb. 

15,  1015 

36 

78 

45 

65X 

Jan. 

18.  1015 

28 

51 

Jan. 

23, 1015 

•  ■  •  • 

58 

Jan. 

10, 1015 

1 

a 

52 

Jan. 

21, 1015 

.... 

75 

Jan. 

22,1015 

.... 

88 

Jan. 

16,1015 

■  •  •  ■ 

75 

Jan. 

20.  1015 

5 

183 

2 
6 

252 
468 

Feb. 

25,  1015 

23 

118 

Feb. 

24.  1015 

30 

75 

Mar. 

3.  1015 

46 

68 

Mar. 

2,  1015 

•  •  •   ■ 

51 

Mar, 

4.  1015 

41 

66 

Feb. 

23. 1015 

43 

00 

II 

564 

IX 

i.ars 

Dec. 

1,  1014 

27 

62 

Jan. 

26.  1015 

55 

110 

Jan. 

27,  101& 
2»-30, 1015 

1 

60 

151 

Jan. 

82 

300 

Dec. 

3. 1014 

27 

78 

Jan. 

10,  1015 

52 

126 
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CXIVMTT  AMD  PLACB  OF 
MURTIKa 


Ob  WBOO — Coneltuisd : 

North  Suriba 

Rtriah 

Pennellville 

Pulaaki 

Willumstown 


Otbboo: 
Cherry  Valley . 
Edmeston.  .  .  . 
Fly  Creek .  .  .  . 

Morris 

Mt.  Viaion.. . . 

Ot^co 

Pitfstown 

WeetviUe 

Worcester.  . .  . 


Date 


Pdtnam  : 
Adams  Corners. 

Mahopac 

Patterson 


Bsnsselabr: 

Berlin 

Eade  Mills 

Hoosick  Falls.  .. 

Johnsonyille. 

Melrose 

Baymertown 

West  Sand  Lake. 

Bockland: 
TaUmans 


St.  Lawbbncb: 

Brier  HiU 

Fine 

LawrenoeviUe . 

Lisbon , 

Nicholville 

Norfolk 

Potsdam 

Waddington. . 


Saratoga: 
Clifton  Park  Center. 

Galway 

Gansevoort 

Malta 

WayviUe 

Wilton 


SCHBNECTADT : 

Duanesburg. . 
Glenville.  .  .  . 
Pattersonville 


Schoharib: 

Breakabeen 

Broome  Center. 

Carlisle 

Fultonham 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


20. 1916 
21. 1915 
28. 1915 
18. 1915 
2, 1914 


8-9.  1914 
18. 1914 
12. 1914 
17.  1914 
16. 1914 
21, 1914 
10. 1914 
11.1914 
19. 1914 


28. 1915 

29, 1915 

2.  1915 


Dec. 

14,  1914 

Dee. 

17. 1914 

Dec. 

15. 1914 

Deo. 

16. 1914 

Feb. 

22. 1915 

Dec. 

18. 1914 

Dec. 

22.  1914 

Jan. 

2&-26. 1915 

Deo. 

16. 1914 

Dec. 

1. 1914 

Jan. 

11.1915 

Jan. 

13. 1915 

Jan. 

12. 1915 

Jan. 

15. 1915 

Jan. 

16.  1915 

Jan. 

14. 1915 

Dec. 

21.  1914 

Feb. 

23. 1915 

Dec. 

2.  1914 

Dec. 

19. 1914 

Dec. 

1.  U  14 
31.  1914 

Oct. 

Dec. 

28. 1914 

Dec. 

30. 1914 

Dec. 

29. 1914 

Dec. 

4. 1914 

Dec. 

3.  1914 

Dec. 

7,  1914 

Dec. 

5.  1914 

BPBCIAL 

wombn'b 

SBaSIONS 


No. 
of  ses- 
sions 


a 
1 


6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

5 

1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 


Total 
attend- 
ance 


44 

81 
60 
51 
25 

57 


57 

6i 
32 


29 

i86 
14 
15 
18 
36 
63 
40 


380 


70 
60 
67 
52 
31 
75 
25 

92 
30 
20 
30 


39 


34 
5 


RBOULAR 
IN8TITUTB 

SBBSIONS, 
'    MIXED 
AUDIBNCBB 


No. 
of 
sions 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

XI 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


! 

1 
1 

7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

I 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


XX 

a 
2 
2 
2 


Total 
attend- 
ance 


52 

138 

54 

94 

110 

•8S 

84 
200 
135 
139 

72 
155 

70 


BPBCXAX. 
MEBTINaS 


I. 


40 
76 

*a 

81 

47 

127 

120 

106 

68 

232 


137 
255 
163 
63 
70 
227 


m 

167 

100 

38 

87 

2 

128 

i 

aSa 

150 

1 

81 

1 

51 

6X3 

147 

160 

68 

63 


No. 
ofse» 
sions 


Total 
attend- 


Kegulab  Institute  Woek 
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COVNTT  AND  PLACE  OF 
MEBTDfa 


ScHOBABiB — Ccnelvdtd : 

HyndflviUe 

\Ianorkill 


Scbutueb: 

Burdett 

Catherine 

Reading  Center . 

Towxiaend 

ValoLB 

Wayne 


Seneca : 

Covert 

Ovid    Grange    (Scott's 

Comers) 

Romulus 

Waterloo 


9tbubbn: 

Addison 

Atlanta 

Caton 

Greenwood.  .  . 

Howard 

Ingleside 

North  Urbana. 

Prattsburg 

Rathbone 

Savona 

Stephens  Mills. 
Thurston 


SrnrroLX'. 

Bridgehampton . 
E^ast  Northport. 

Orient 

Port  Jefferson. . 
Sound  Avenue. . 
Southold 


Suluvam: 

Bloomingburg 

GrahamsviUe 

Hurleyville 

Lake  Huntington. 

Liberty 

Youngsville 


Txooa: 

Apalachin. . . . 
Barton  Center. 
Flemingville .  . 

Nichols 

I^penoer 


Tompkins: 


Danby 

East  Lansing.. 
Enfield  Center . 
FreeviUe 

T^naing 


Date 


Dec. 
Dee. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Nov. 


8, 1914 
15,1914 


12, 1915 
13. 1915 
11, 1915 
10. 1915 
11, 1915 
19.  1914 


Mar.    9, 1915 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Mar. 


10, 1915 
8, 1915 
6, 1915 


3, 1915 

3, 1915 

4, 1915 

24, 1915 

26, 1915 

24, 1914 

20, 1914 

23, 1914 

2, 1915 

21, 1914 

22,  1915 

1. 1915 


Jan.  12-13,1915 

Jan.  19, 1915 

Jan.  14, 1915 

Jan.  18, 1915 

Jan.  16, 1915 

Jan.  15. 1915 


Deo.  2, 1914 

Dec.  4, 1914 

Dec.  3, 1914 

Nov.  30, 1914 

Dec.  5, 1914 

Dec.  1, 1914 


Mar.  12-13. 1915 
Mar.  15. 1915 
Jan.  8, 1915 
Mar.  11,1915 
Mar.   16. 1915 


Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


17, 1915 
27, 1915 
18, 1915 
18, 1915 
1, 1915  1 


special 
women's 
sessions 


•  No. 
of  see- 
sions 


t 

1 
1 
1 

II 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

>  •  • 

1 
1 


4 
1 


1 
1 

6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

f 

1 
1 
1 
1 

6 
1 
1 
1 

J 
1 


Total 
attend- 
ance 


IS 

42 
60 
81 
23 


i68 

33 

38 
28 
69 

rs 

39 
58 
61 
51 
75 
40 
115 
35 


54 
37 

25 


60 
36 

37a 
42 

104 
22 
41 
59 

104 

11 

38 

38 

56 

103 

'i? 

37 
18 
24 
82 


BBGULAR 
INSTITUTE 
SESSIONS. 

MIXED 
AUDIENCES 


No 
of 
sions 


2 
1 

7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

4 
1 

1 
1 
1 

'i 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 

f 

1 
1 
1 
1 


6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

f 

1 
1 
1 
1 

7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Total 
attend- 
ance 


132 
42 

710 
150 

83 
155 
111 

60 
160 

304 
101 

68 
50 
85 

i.oao 

42 

95 

101 

154 

96 

70 

65 

80 

50 

66 

106 

105 

4oa 
42 

116 
78 
35 

131 


913 

131 
262 
116 
122 
66 
216 

469 
134 

78 

93 

44 

120 

313 

30 
57 
53 
38 
48 


SPECIAL 
MEETINOS 


No. 
of  ses- 
sions 


Total 
attend- 
ance 


2180 
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COUNTY   AND  PLACB  OF 

Date 

SPECIAL 
WOMEN8 
SESSIONS 

REGULAR 
INSTITUTE 

BEaSIONS. 

MIXED 
AUDIENCES 

SPECIAL 
MBBTINOS 

MKBTING 

No. 
of  ses- 
sions 

Total 
attend- 
ance 

No. 
of  ses- 
sions 

T^tal 
attend- 
ance 

No. 
of  ses- 
aionB 

Total 
attend- 
ance 

Tompkins — Concluded: 

Slaterville  Springs 

Speedaville 

Mar. 
Jan. 

Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

Oct. 
Dec. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 
Jan. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 

15. 1915 
7, 1915 

14, 1915 
12.1915 
15,1915 
13,1915 
11.1916 

27, 1914 
12, 1914 
28. 1914 
30. 1914 

7,  1914 
10, 1914 
11.1914 

3. 1914 
30,1914 
5, 1914 
4. 1914 
22, 1914 
9, 1914 
8. 1914 

23. 1914 

18. 1915 
3,  1915 

15,1915 

8.1915 

2.1915 

9-10, 1915 

19.  1915 

30. 1915 

27. 1916 

16. 1916 
18.  1916 
19. 1915 
10,  1915 

17. 1915 

15. 1916 
20, 1916 

8,  1915 

9,  1915 
11.1916 
22.  1915 

12-13,  1916 
23, 1916 

«   ■   •  • 

1 

3 

•  •    •    • 

•  •    •    • 

1 

•  a     •     • 

1 

XO 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

5 

1 
1 

«   •    ■   * 

•  «    •    • 

1 
1 
1 

z 

•  ■   •  « 

1 

5 

1 
1 
1 
1 

•  •   •   • 

•  ■    •    • 

1 

6 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

100 

'    "57 
"43 

'IS 

44 
47 
32 
30 
28 
30 
14 
33 
66 

160 

50 
27 

"'"22 
36 
25 

3* 

32 

355 

50 
50 
70 
68 

■"17 

a6a 

38 

30. 

37 

76 

17 

65 

1 
1 

7 
2 
2 

1 

36 
61 

535 

185 

93 

105 

.... 
.... 

Ulstkr: 
Gardiner 



T/ake  Katnne 

Plattekill 

Stone  Ridee 

2  '         142 

Woodstock 

Warren: 
Chestertown 

7 
2 
1 
2 
2 

xz 
6 

50a 

105 

70 

144 

183 

961 

82 

76 
112 

65 
160 

90 
100 

14 

86 
178 

10 

Hi 

51 

285 

78 

53 

146 

105 

m 

52 

220 
124 
106 
155 
108 
90 
48 

il 

82 
65 
176 
22 
90 

Glens  Falls 

Queensbury 

Wevertown 

Wabhinqton  : 

Argyle 

Cambridflce 

Easton 



Fort  Attn 

Fort  Miller 

TTanfoH 

North  Granville 

Putnam 

Salem 

West  Hebron 

Whitehall 

Watnb: 

Clyde 

Huron 

T/incoln 

Marion 

Red  Creek 

Savannah 

South  Butler 

Webtchbrter: 

Lincolndale 

Peekskill         (Cortlandt 
Grange) 

Wtominq: 

Arcade 

BUss 

Castile 

Cowlesville 

Curriers 

Varysburg 

Warsaw 

Yates: 

Benton 

Branchport 

Lakemont 

Middlesex 

Ppnn  Vftn 

Rushville 

288 

12.043 

387 

35,212 

15 

1,004 

Regular  Institute  Wobk  2181 

Recapitulation  of  Women's  Work 

Number    Attendance 

Special  women's  sessions 288  12,043 

Regular  sessions,  mixed  audiences 387  35,212 

Special  meetings,  sessions 15  1 ,004 

Totals 690  48,259 


List  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers,  June  15,  1914  to  June 

14,  1915,  Inclusive 

DiBBCTOB  OF  Farmers'  Institutes 
Ldward  van  Alstyne 

In  Charge  of  Meetings 

J.  G.  Curtis,  Rocnester. 

William  Hotaling,  Kinderhook. 

Roy  P.  McPhcrson,  LeRoy. 

A.  J.  Nicoll,  Delhi. 

Robert  P.  Trask,  North  Wilbraham,  Ma8& 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  Lawversville. 

C.  R.  White,  Ionia. 

D.  P.  Witter,  Berkshire. 

Regular  Lecturers  with  Dates  of  Service 

Bennett,  E.  R.,  Ithaca Dec.  4,  16,  19;  Jan.  4-9,  21,  29;  Feb. 

10-11,    15-20,    26-27;    Mar.    6-10, 

17-18. 
Bonsteel,  F.  E.,  Ashville Nov.  19-24,  30;  Dec.  1-5;  Jan.  4-11 ; 

Feb.  15-27;  Mar.  1-18. 
Brodhead,  Dr.  C.  W.,  Montrose,  Pa. .       Mar.  1-18. 
Curtis,  J.  G.,  Rochester Nov.  30;  Dec.  1-22;  Jan.  4-29;  Feb. 

2-27;  Mar.  1-18. 
Dexter,  Dr.  Wm.  Hart,  Washington, 

D.  C Nov.  30;  Dec.  1-23;  Jan.  5-30;  Feb. 

1-27;  Mar.  1-18. 
Hamilton,  Dr.  M.,  Delhi Oct.  27-31 ;  Nov.  30;  Dec.  1-22;  Jan. 

4-30;  Feb.  1-27;  Mar.  1-18. 
Harrington,  Mrs.  Ida  S.,  Albany Nov.    19-24,    30;     Dec.    1-12;    Jan. 

4-30;   Feb.  1-27;   Mar.  1-18,  24. 
Heaton,  Dr.  Lucia  E.,  Canton Nov.  30;  Dec.  1-12;  Jan.  13-2<}-  Feb. 

1-26. 
Hotaling,  William,  Kinderhook Sept.  25;  Oct.  8,  27-31;  Nov.  7,   :0; 

Dec.  1-22,  28-30;  Jan.  4-30;   Feb. 

1-25;  Mar.  1-18. 
Jones,  Mrs.  D.  A.,  Worcester Nov.  30;  Dec.  1-23;  Jan.  4-29;  Feb. 

1-26;  Mar.  1-18. 

Jones,  Miss  Jennie  C,  Paris Dec.  14-23;  Jan.  18-28 ;  Mar.  9-11. 

MePherson,  Roy  P.,  LeRoy Nov.    19-24 ;    Dec.    7-22 ;    Jan.    4-6, 

9-30;  Feb.  1-27;  Mar.  1-18. 
Monroe,  Mrs.  Mary  T.,  Dryden Oct.    27-^1;    Nov.     19-24,    30;    Dec. 

1-22,  28-30;  Jan.  12-30;  Feb.  1-27; 

Mar.  1-18,  24-25. 
Montgomery,    Miss    Etta    E.,    Silver 

Creek Dec.  5,  14-22 ;   Feb.  1-5 ;   Mar.   1-18. 

Nicoll,  A.  J.,  Delhi Nov.    19-24,    30 ;    Dec.    1-23,    29-31 ; 

Jan.  4-30;    Feb.   1-26;    Mar.   1-18, 

24. 
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Phelps,  Mrs.  Orra  P.,  Canton Dec.  8-22;   Jsa.  4-13;   Feb.   12-27; 

Mar.  1-15. 
Santee,  Dr.  E.  M.,  Cortland Nov.  30;  Dec.  1-23;  Jan.  4-30;  Feb. 

1-27 ;  Mar.  1-18. 
Trask,  Robert  P.,  North  Wilbraham, 

Mass Nov.  30;  Dec.  1-23;  Jan.  4-29. 

Van  Wagenan  Jared,   Jr.,  Lawyers- 
vUle  .  .  Nov.  19,  30;   Dec.  1-23,  28-30;  Jan. 

8,   12-21,   29;    Feb.    1-6,  26;    Mar. 

6-11,  16-17,  23. 
White,  C.  R.,  Ionia Nov.    20-24,    30;    Dee.    1-23 :    Jan. 

14-18,    22-30;     Feb.    1-9,    12-27: 

Mar.  1-18. 
WHter,  D.  P.,  Berkshire Nov.  30;  Dec.  1-22;  Jan.  4-30;  Feb. 

1-27;  Mar.  1-18. 

Lbgtubebs  fbom  State  Depabtment  of  Agbicultubb 

Dr.  J.  F.  DeVine,  Consulting  Veterinarian,  Gk>8hen,  N.  Y. 
C.  C.  Mitchell,  Bureau  of  Cooperation,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
L.  F.  Strickland,  Nursery  Inspector,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Lectubebs  fboh  State  College  of  Aobicultube 

M.  F.  Barrus,  Extension  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Cavanaugh,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

L.  J.  Cross,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

R.  W.  Curtis,  Professor  of  Landscape  Art,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

£.  O.  Fippin,  Extension  Professor  of  Soil  Technology,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Miss'  Helen  Knowlton,  Instructor  in  Home  Economics,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

R.  S.  Moseley,  Assistant,  Poultry  Department,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

V.  B.  Stewart,  Assistant  Professor  of  Plant  Pathology,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  Wilkinson,  Extension  Instructor,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

H.  H.  Wing,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Lectubebs  fbom  New  Yobk  Aobicultubal  Expebiment  Statioh 

R.  D.  Anthony,  Associate  Horticulturist,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

F.  E.  Gladwin,  Associate  Horticulturist,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

F.  Z.  Hartzell,  Associate  Entomologist,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

U.  P.  Hedrick,  Horticulturist.  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

P.  J.  Parrott,  Entomologist,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  A.  Smith,  Dairy  Expert,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

F.  C.  Stewart,  Botanist,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

O.  M.  Taylor,  Foreman  in  Horticulture,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Lectubebs  fbom  State  College  of  Fobestbt 

^    W.  Allen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Huj^  P.  Baker,  Dean,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Stephen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Silviculture,  Syracuse,  N.  Y* 

Lectubebs  fbom  State  Schools  of  Agbicultubb 

J.  F.  Eastnuin,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 
A.  B.  Graham,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 
F.  G.  Helyar,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 
Van  E.  Leavitt,  Morrisville,  N.  Y. 
John  Michels,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 
W.  B.  Nissley,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

Lectubebs  fbom  State  Education  Depabtmbnt 

Dr.  Arthur  D.  Dean,  Chief  of  Vocational  Schools,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Felt,  State  Entomologist,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Thos.  E.  Finegan,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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LlGTUBEBS  raOM  STATE  CONSEBVATION  COMMISSION 

Geo.  L.  BamiB,  Director  of  Forest  Investigations,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Lbctubebs  fbom  New  Jebsbt  Aobicultueal  Ezpebiment  Station 

Alva  Agee,  Chief  of  Agricultural  Extension  Work,  New  BrunswicH*  N.  J. 

H.  R.  Lewis,  Poultrv  Husbandnuin,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

F.  C.  Minckler,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Special  Lbctubebs 

E.  S.  Akin,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
M.  C.  Burritt,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Nathan  Cohen,  New  York  City. 

H.  W.  CoUingwood,  New  York  City. 
H.  E.  Cox,  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 

F.  E.  Dawley,  Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  John  J.  Dillon,  New  York  City. 
John  A.  Ennis,  Pattersonville,  N.  Y. 
H.  A.  Harpending,  Dundee,  N.  Y. 
Geo.  W.  Harris,  Baldwinsville,  N.  Y. 
Dean  J.  L.  Hills,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Johji  Jeannin,  Jr.,  West  Sand  Lake,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Katkamier,  Maoedon,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Lewis,  Cameron  Mills,  N.  Y. 

T.  E.  Martin,  West  Rush,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Katherine  Mills,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs  Rose  Morgan,  New  York  City. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Mulv^,  Mooers,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Pincus,  New  York  City. 

I.  F.  Rice,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  Sanborn,  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

H.  G.  Sibbald,  Claud,  Ontario,  Canada. 

F.  A.  Sirrene,  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

Ezra  A.  Tuttle,  New  York  City. 

Dean  R.  L.  Watts,  State  College,  Pa. 

L.  A.  Webster,  Whiting,  Vt. 

Joseph  E.  Wing,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 

Dr.  £.  L.  Volgenan,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS'  DAYS 


As  the  table  below  shows,  with  the  exception  of  Albion  and 
Schuylerville,  the  Farmers'  Days'  meetings  did  not  receive  the 
numerical  support  which  the  character  of  the  program  and  the 
necessary  expense  involved  in  the  holding  of  such  meetings  would 
seem  to  warrant.  Unless  the  Director  shall  have  positive  assur- 
ance of  attendance  and  interest  conmiensurate  with  the  effort,  no 
attempt  will  be  made  to  conduct  meetings  of  this  character  in  the 
future. 


County  and  place        Correspondent  Date 

Livingston:  1915 

Dansville J.  M.  Foster Mar.       9-10-11 

Orleans: 

Albion John  Bidelman . .  Mar.      15-16-17 

Oswego:  1914 

Oswego F.  H.  Tullar Dec.  7-8-9 

Sai*fli  toff  A  *  191^ 

Schuylerville A.  C.  Lottridge. .  Mar.      23-24-25 

Lyons D.  V.  Teller Mar.      16-17-18 


Average 

Session 

per 
Attend,  aession 

• 

8 

1,268          150 

8 

2,291          286 

8 

428           54 

8 

1,474          184 

8 

601           75 

Totals 40      6,062  152 


As  always,  Albion,  in  Orleans  county,  was  the  banner  large 
meeting  of  the  year.  Program  with  detailed  report  of  addresses 
and  discussions  at  the  Albion  meeting  are  given  in  Part  II  of  this 
report. 
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SPECIAL  LECTURES 


Owing  to  lack  of  funds  thirty  less  special  lectures  were  given 
than  in  1912-13.  It  was  with  much  regret  that  request  after 
request  for  these  special  lectures  had  to  be  refused.  Two  places 
where  a  series  of  special  lectures  were  held  are  worthy  of  special 
mention,  namely,  at  Rome  and  at  Perryville.  The  lectures  at 
Rome  were  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Searles,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  A  series  of  nine  lectures  were 
held,  one  each  week,  Cornell  University  supplying  a  portion  of 
the  lecturers.  Dates,  subjects,  etc.,  are  shown  under  special  lec- 
tures, page  2188,  Oneida  county. 

Perryville,  Madison  county,  had  a  series  of  four  lectures, 
under  the  auspices  of  Rev.  Feder  C.  Ether,  pastor  of  one  of  the 
local  churches.  In  this  case  the  lecturer  spoke  both  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening.  Speakers,  subjects,  etc.,  are  shown  in  above- 
mentioned  table  under  Madison  county. 

Two  lectures  on  general  farming  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Jared 
Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  at  the  East  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New  York  City. 

LECTURES  FOR  JEWISH  FARMERS 

For  the  two  previous  years,  as  noted  in  the  reports,  special 
meetings  have  been  held  among  the  Jewish  farmers,  of  whom  there 
are  an  increasing  number  in  our  state.  Such  are  in  particular 
need  of  help.  For  nearly  two  thousand  years  they  have  had  little 
to  do  with  land,  and  the  inherent  love  of  the  soil  so  prominent  in 
the  minds  of  most  other  races  is  largely  lacking  among  the  He- 
brews.    They  must  be  both  inspired  and  instructed. 

Cooperating  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Pincus,  Secretary  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  Farmers  of  America,  who  selected  the  places  and 
made  arrangements  for  the  meetings,  Mr.  F.  E.  Bonsteel  held 
eight  meetings  in  Sullivan  and  Ulster  counties,  where  there  is  a 
large  Jewish  settlement.  Mr.  Bonsteel  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Nathan  Cohen,  who  in  many  cases  acted  as  an  interpreter.  Mr. 
John  A.  Ennis  held  a  similar  meeting  at  Manlius,  Onondaga 
county.  Mr.  William  Hotaling  and  Mr.  Cohen  also  visited  a 
Jewish  settlement  near  Sand  Lake,  Rensselaer  county,  where  the 
former  gave  practical  demonstrations  in  horticulture.  Of  neces- 
sity, the  instruction  given  to  these  people  must  be  inspiring  and 
simple,  and  withal  must  cover  a  wide  field.  From  the  reports 
received  this  work  was  especially  appreciated  and  unquestionably 
productive  of  miicli  good.        [21S51 
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COOPERATIVE    WORK    WITH    COLUMBIA    UNIVER- 
SITY, NEW  YORK  CITY 


No  work  of  the  bureau  had  such  enthusiastic  support  as  that 
carried  on  with  Professor  O.  S.  Morgan^  head  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  Columbia  University.  Beginning  January  15, 
1915,  and  continuing  to  April  23,  1915,  every  Friday,  there  was 
present  at  Professor  Morgan's  office  either  a  representative  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  Columbia  ITniversity  or  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing those  from  the  city  or  elsewhere  who  were  interested  in  agri- 
culture. The  scope  of  the  inquiries  is  indicated  by  the  following 
from  the  report  of  Professor  ^Morgan : 

•Information  concerning  state  schools  of  agriculture,  and  winter  courses, 
short  courseSi  college  courses,  graduate  and  correspondence  courses  of  state 
colleges  of  agriculture. 

How  to  prepare  for  extension  and  comity  agent  positions.  How  to  prepare 
for  farm  superintendency,  and  milk  inspector.  How  to  get  practice  in  actual 
farming  of  various  sorts^  especially  truck,  fruit,  poultry,  hog  and  dairy. 

School  gardening  problems. 

How  much  income  to  be  expected  from  various  amounts  invested  in  farm- 
ing of  various  types. 

List  of  reliable  agricultural  books,  bulletins,  and  periodicals. 
Positions  wanted   on   typically   good   farms  —  Many   willing   to  work   for 
board;  others  wanting  managership. 

Places  for  sale,  rent  or  partnership. 

Crop  rotation  and  fertilizer  plans  for  definite  farms  in  various  sections  of 
the  east. 

Dairy  farming  on  Atlantic  Coast  as  compared  with  dairying  in  California. 

Liming,  phosphate  carriers,  substitutes  for  potash,  radium  "  fertilizers," 
fertilizers  for  legumes  and  for  a  mixture  of  grasses  and  legumes. 

The  culture  of  alfalfa,  soy  bean,  vetches,  etc.,  in  eastern  farming. 

Catch  crops,  cover  crops,  green  manuring. 

Orchard  problems,  including  advice  on  culture  of  quince,  pecan,  walnut 
and  fig. 

Special  information  on  fruit  packages,  and  where  to  get  training  in  fruit 
and  vegetable  packing. 

Farm  building,  silo,  dairy  barns,  farm  machinery,  especially  gas  engines 
and  tractor. 

Analyses  of  rock,  shale,  soil,  muck,  fertilizers,  feeds,  seeds  and  spring 
water. 

[2191] 
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How  to  control  a  balky  horse.  How  to  treat  diseases  of  chickens,  hogs 
and  cattle.    How  to  raise  veal  on  skim  milk.    How  to  make  butter. 

Where  to  apply  for  family  provision  baskets  of  garden,  poultry  and  dairy 
products. 

Wood-lot  problems. 

Where  to  go  to  become  a  forester;  a  landscape  architect. 

How  work  up  a  farmers'  credit  loan  scheme.  How  devise  a  scheme  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  middlemen. 

How  establish  a  community  of  farmers  on  cooperative  equal  share  basis. 

How  put  into  practice  in  farming  the  chain-store  plan. 

Request  for  information  on  a  series  of  morally  clean  moving  picture  shows. 

The  question  that  most  frequently  occurred  was  that  relating  to  necessary 
finances,  experience  for  and  the  likely  income  from  farming.  The  impression 
that  one  has  ground  into  him,  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not,  is  that  the  city 
man's  mind  is  still  possessed  of  the  false  idea  that  a  very  considerable  and 
peculiar  novitiate  is  not  necessary  for  him  who  would  earn  his  bread  and 
obtain  interest  on  his  investment  by  farming.  Until  the  city  man's  mind  i£r 
disabused  of  this  conception  there  will  be  a  proper  and  fertile  field  for  the 
Institute  in  New  York  City. 

All  the  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were 
available  for  distribution  at  Professor  Morgan's  office. 

At  four  o'clock  on  each  afternoon  a  lecture  was  given  as  shown 
on  the  program  following.  The  attendance  indicates  the  apprecia- 
tion to  a  degree  only.  To  imderstand  it  to  the  full  one  must 
have  been  present  and  observed  the  intense  interest  and  eager 
questioning.  Nor  was  this  the  full  extent  of  this  work.  It  has 
resulted  in  a  correspondence  with  the  college,  the  Director  of 
Institutes,  and  the  several  speakers,  too  far  reaching  to  attempt  to 
estimate. 

For  this  work  $500  has  been  expended  for  rent  and  janitor 
services,  and  $190.43  for  lecture  fees  and  expenses.  At  first 
glance  this  may  appear  too  great  as  compared  with  the  amount 
expended  in  the  up-state  counties,  but  when  one  considers  that 
Greater  New  York  pays  a  large  percentage  of  the  funds  for  this, 
as  well  as  other  state  expenditures,  the  proportion  does  not  seem 
unduly  great.  And  there  is  no  other  line  of  work  more  productive 
of  results,  negative  as  well  as  positive. 

PROGRAM  AND  ATTENDANCE  AT  LECTURES 
Instttute  fob  City  Dwelling  Fabmebs 

This  course  is  offered  without  charge  to  all  people  in  and  about  New  York 
City  who  are  interested  in  any  phase  of  practical  scientific  farming.  The 
university  through  its  department  of  agriculture  cooperates  with  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  giving  the  lectures  and  in  offering 
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free  consultation  on  farm  problems.  A  representative  will  be  in  attendance 
in  Room  511,  Schermerhorn  Hall,  every  Friday,  beginning  January  15,  1915. 

Place  of  Lecture  —  306  Schermerhorn  Hall,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Time  —  4:10-6:00  P.  M.,  Friday. 

1915  Fbidat  Attendance 

Jan.       15  — "The   Outlook    of   the   City   Man   to   Farming,"   O.    S. 

Morgan,  Professor  of  Agriculture,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity        110 

Jan.       22  —  **  Essential  Factors  in  Poultry  Management,"  Robert  P. 

Trask,  Poultry  Specialist,  New  York  State  Farmers' 

Institute  130 

Jan.  29  —  "  Soil  Composition  and  Crop  Requirements,"  O.  S.  Morgan.  106 
Feb.        5  —  "  Drainage,  Importance  and  Methods,"  Jared  Van  Wagenen, 

Jr.,  Lecturer,  New  York  State  Farmers'  Institute 95 

Feb.       12  —  "  Manures  and  Fertilizers,"  O.  S.  Morgan 110 

Feb.       19  —  ''Humus  and  Lime,"  (Prof.  Alva  Agee,  N.  J.  Agricultural 

Experiment  Station    110 

Feb.      26  —  "  Corn :  Seed,  Culture  and  the  Silo,"  0.  S.  Morgan 105 

March     5  —  "  Timothy  Hay  —  A  Profitable  Crop  on  Some  Eastern  New 

York  Farms,"  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr 100 

March  12  —  "Clover,  Alfalfa  and  other  Legumes,"  0.  S.  Morgan 110 

March  19  —  "Essentials    of    Vegetable    Grardening,"    Director    R.    L. 

Watts,  Pennsylvania  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station 120 

March  26  —  "  Potato  Growing  in  the  East,"  Prof.  Alva  Agee 106 

Wednesdat 

March  31  — "Tree  Fruits,"  Dr.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Horticulturist,  New 

York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y.        80 

Friday 

April       9  —  "Small  Fruits,"  0.  M.  Taylor,  Foreman  in  Horticulture, 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva, 
N.  Y 92 

April  16  —  "  Swine  on  New  York  Farms,"  F.  C.  Minkler,  Animal  Hus- 
bandman, State  College  of  Agriculture,  New  Brun-8- 
wick,  N.  J 70 

April    23  —  "Dairy    Farming    in    New    York    State,"    Jared    Van 

Wagenen,  Jr 70 

Total  1,612 
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FOLLOW-UP  "  WORK 


■ 

This  work,  also,  was  greatly  handicapped  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 
Two  hundred  and  three  farms  were  visited,  161  less  than  in  1913- 
14.  Had  the  means  been  available  to  meet  the  requests  for  work 
of  this  kind,  more  rather  than  less  of  it  would  have  resulted. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  work  is  done  only  in  counties 
having  no  farm  bureaus.  Aside  from  the  value  to  individuals 
and  neighborhoods  as  set  forth  in  the  illustrations  given  below, 
this  work  has  been  the  forerunner  and  inspirer  of  the  organization 
of  farm  bureaus,  the  county  of  Tioga  being  a  notable  example. 
In  this,  his  home  county,  Mr.  D.  P.  Witter  has  done  much  work 
of  this  sort,  with  the  result  that  a  farm  bureau  organization  has 
already  been  formed  with  over  four  hundred  members  —  much 
more  than  the  necessary  ten  per  cent  of  the  farmers  required 
before  a  bureau  can  receive  state  and  federal  aid.  In  1016 
they  will  secure  their  own  farm  bureau  manager.  In  the  mean- 
time Mr.  Witter  will  do  all  possible  for  the  farm  bureau  directly 
under  the  Bureau  of  Farmers'  Institutes. 

The  following  experiments  with  fertilizers  were  made  on  the 
farm  of  The  Empire  State  Pickling  Company,  Phelps,  N.  Y., 
1914,  under  the  direction  of  D.  P.  Witter  in  extension  work. 

For  many  years  men  well  informed  in  the  results  from  the  use 
of  commercial  fertilizers,  have  realized  that  when  acid  phosphate 
was  used  on  the  land  in  liberal  quantities  the  use  of  potash  was  not 
always  profitable ;  yet  most  farmers  have  continued  to  buy  a  larger 
quantity  of  potash  than  of  the  other  elements  of  plant  food,  usually 
buying  a  2-8-10  mixed  fertilizer.  Agents  have  reconmiended  this 
mixture,  as  the  profit  on  this  grade  of  goods  is  much  more  than  on 
the  chemicals  or  on  a  better  grade  of  mixed  fertilizers. 

Eesults  from  the  following  experiment  would  seem  to  indicate 
quite  clearly,  so  far  as  one  experiment  will  prove  anything,  that 
where  lime  and  acid  phosphate  are  used  on  land  other  than  muck 
land,  in  the  glacial  sections  of  this  country,  the  use  of  potash  is  not 
always  profitable.     Cabbage  was  taken  for  the  experiment,  thereby 
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giving  three  checks  on  the  work  —  the  total  weight,  weight  per 
head,  and  number  of  marketable  and  unmarketable  heads. 

The  land  chosen  for  the  experiment  had  grown  cabbage  the  year 
previous  (1913).  No  manure  was  used  either  year.  In  the 
spring  of  1914  two  tons  of  burned  lime  pet  acre  had  been  applied 
as  a  preventive  of  club  root.  The  location  of  the  plats  was  near 
the  middle  of  the  field  one  way  and  reached  across  the  field  the 
other  way,  being  forty-six  rods  and  eleven  feet  long.  The  soil  ap- 
peared to  be  very  uniform  in  quality.  The  plats  were  two  drill- 
widths  (13^  feet)  wide.  The  fertilizer  was  applied  by  going 
across  the  fieli  and  back  with  an  eleven-hoe  drill. 

The  two  rows  nearest  the  center  of  each  plat  were  chosen  to  elim- 
inate all  danger  of  effect  from  fertilizers  on  adjoining  plats,  and 
the  following  results  were  found : 
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The  Empire  State  Pickling  Company  had  practiced  the  use  of 
a  mixpd  fertilizer,  2-8-10,  which  cost  them  $24.50  a  ton  in  car  lots. 
Six  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  this  mixture  was  used  on  all  their 
cabbage  lands,  and  was  used  on  plat  No.  7. 

For  plat  No.  6  a  combined  fertilizer  was  made  by  mixing 
nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  costing  the 
same  per  ton  and  the  same  amount  was  used  as  on  plat  No.  7. 

The  nitrate  of  soda  seemed  to  produce  a  negative  result.  There- 
fore, the  cost  of  nitrate  is  not  considered  on  plats  where  mineral 
fertilizers  were  used. 

Plat  No.  5  did  not  receive  any  fertilizer,  and  the  difference  in 
production  between  that  plat  and  the  others  was  considered  due  to 
the  fertilizer  used. 

Considering  the  gross  weight  per  plat,  the  number  of  market- 
able heads  and  the  weight  per  marketable  head,  all  of  which  agree 
with  only  slight  variation,  the  results  would  indicate  that  acid 
phosphate  for  cabbage  on  that  land  —  a  sandy  loam  with  some 
clay  —  under  its  present  conditions,  was  the  most  profitable  of  any 
of  the  chemicals  or  mixtures  used. 

Where  212  pounds  of  potash  was  used  without  acid  phosphate 
it  was  worth  3,800  pounds  of  cabbage,  but  when  used  with  800 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate,  it  was  found  worth  only  1,000  pounds 
of  cabbage  an  acre,  for  it  produced  only  1,000  pounds  more  cab- 
bage than  where  acid  phosphate  was  used  alone. 

Where  acid  phosphate  was  used,  nearly  all  the  potash  required 
by  the  crop  was  set  free ;  therefore,  where  potash  was  used,  it  was 
at^a  loss  of  over  fifty  per  cent. 

The  market  price  of  cabbage  the  day  this  crop  was  harvested 
was  $5.00  a  ton,  and  the  above  figures  were  made  on  that  basis. 

Experiments  of  the  same  nature  are  being  carried  on  this  year  on 
the  same  farm.  Each  plat  is  larger  than  last  year-,  and  each  of  the 
seven  plats  is  in  duplicate,  in  order  that  variation  in  soil  may  be 
eliminated  as  far  as  possible. 

The  photograph  here  shown  is  of  winter  vetch  and  rye  on  farm 
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of  Mr.  E.  P.  Browne,  Savannah,  Wajne  county,  sowed  under  tJie 
direction  of  Mr.  D.  P.  Witter.     He  persuaded  this  farmer  to  save 


Fib.  497.  Wirtcb  Vetch  and  Rte  on  Fabm  of  E.  P.  Bbowrb,  Savannah,  K.  Y. 

some  for  seed  last  year,  and  on  an  acre  and  a  quarter  he  gathered 
and  sold  sixteen  bushels  of  vetch  seed  at  $6.60  a  bushel,  or  over 
$100  from  the  acre  besides  the  fodder.  This  year,  he  has  in  a 
young  orchard  ten  acres  of  vetch  and  rye  which  has  been  cut  for 
seed  and  threshed  with  the  following  results : 

Total  number  of  bushels 270 

Amount  of  vetch,  the  ratio  being  20  per  cent  or  more.  .....  &4 

Number  of  bushels  of  rye 216 

He  hae  been  offered  $1.20  a  bushel  for  the  rye,  or S25ff  20 

He  hae  been  offered  $9.00  a  buahel  for  the  vetch,  or 4M  00 

C746  id 

Although  the  results  shown  above  were  not  obtained  until  after 
the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  they  are  of  such  interest  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  include  them  in  this  report. 


COUNTY  SURVEY  WORK 


An  entirely  new  line  of  work  was  undertaken  in  the  fall  of 
1914  in  the  counties  of  Saratoga,  Washington  and  Warren,  con- 
tributarv'  to  Glens  Falls.  At  the  request  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  that  city,  Mr.  John  A.  Ennis,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Farmers'  Institutes,  with  Mr.  H.  E.  Babcock,  Assistant  Director 
of  Farm  Bureaus,  spent  most  of  a  week  in  the  above-mentioned 
territory,  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  agriculture  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  what  portion  of  the  products  of  the  farms  were 
jiiarketed  in  Glens  Falls,  a  wealthy  citv  of  10,000.  With  the  ex- 
ception  of  poultry,  the  bulk  of  the  products  consumed  in  the  city, 
which  could  be  grown  in  the  surrounding  country,  came  from  a 
distance.  Even  a  large  portion  of  the  milk  came  from  Vermont. 
One  dealer  paid  over  $400  for  westeni-boxed  apples.  The  bulk 
of  the  potatoes,  mutton  and  pork  were  also  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, yet  the  surroimding  country  did  once  and  can  still  produce 
all  these  things,  and  at  their  best.  Most  of  it  is  excellent  farm- 
ing land.  A  difference  was  found  in  the  production  of  dairies  of 
from  $45  to  $125  per  cow.  Here  was  evidently  a  lack  of  co- 
ordinate effort  and  local  leadership.  A  report  of  the  survey  was 
later  made  at  a  meeting  of  citizens  at  Glens  Falls.  Probably  a 
farm  bureau  will  eventually  result  These  facts  will  make  valu- 
able material  for  instit^^te  workers  in  this  section  during  the 
coming  winter. 

[2199] 


cow  TESTING  ASSOCIATIONS 


With  gratification  and  some  pride  attention  is  called  to  the 
tabulation  of  the  cow  testing  association  work.  Despite  the  loss 
of  eleven  associations,  the  handicap  from  lack  of  funds  during 
the  summer  which  prevented  any  pioneer  work,  and  the  spread 
of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  during  the  winter,  there  are  now 
doing  business  thirty-seven  associations,  with  approximately  930 
members  and  19,963  cows.  Were  the  three  associations  organized 
since  the  close  of  the  calendar  year,  June  14,  added,  New  Yor£ 
would  have  one-fourth  of  all  the  associations  in  the  entire  United 
States  —  this  without  a  dollar  of  appropriation  other  than  that 
from  the  institute  funds. 

The  maintenance  and  advance  of  the  work  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  cooperation  of  the  farm  bureau  managers.  Only 
three  associations  have  been  organized  in  counties  in  which  there 
are  no  farm  bureaus.  The  illustrations  given  in  the  following 
pages  from  the  report  of  Mr.  A.  J.  NicoU,  bear  testimony  to  the 
value  of  this  work. 

Mr.  John  A.  Ennis  spent  the  month  of  January  at  the  State 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Alfred  instructing  a  class  of  young  men 
from  the  dairy  division  in  cow  testing  work.  From  this  class 
have  come  some  of  our  most  efficient  testers.  Mr.  F.  G.  Helvar, 
Director  of  the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Morrisville,  has 
also  specialized  in  training  young  men  for  similar  service. 

[2201] 
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ADVANTAGES   OF   A   COW   TESTING   ASSOCIATION 
Ap  J.  NicoLL,  Delhi,  N,  Y. 

Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

In  order  to  show  some  of  the  advantages  of  membership  in  a 
cow  testing  association  we  have  compiled  the  following  tables  from 
the  record  of  a  herd  of  23  cows  in  one  of  the  Oneida  County  As- 
sociations. 

The  vearlv  record  of  the  entire  herd  shows  that  the  owner  is 
deriving  over  half  of  his  profits  from  his  host  ten  cows,  which 
made  $506.74.  His  poorest  eight  cows  cleared  only  $214.56  over 
their  feed. 

TABLE    I 

Twelve-Month  Recced  of  an  Oneida  Couxtt  Herd  for  the  Year  Ehdino 

April  30,  1915 


Cow  No. 

Age 

Lbe. 
milk 

Per 

cent 

fat 

Lbe. 
fat 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

5 
6 
3 

13 
3 
3 
4 
5 
7 
5 
3 

11 
4 
7 
3 

13 
3 
7 
8 
3 
8 
5 
6 

6,834 
7,663 
5,658 
6,606 
6,067 
5,721 
6,665 
6,229 
7,476 
6,884 
7,418 
6,870 
6,915 
5,853 
5,715 
6,766 
4,651 
8,460 
7,870 
5,006 
5,719 
7,370 
6,725 

3.7 
4.0 
3.3 
3.8 
3.4 
3.6 
3  5 
3  7 
2.9 
4.1 
3.5 
3.6 
3  4 
4.0 
3.9 
3.8 
3.7 
3.9 
3.7 
3.8 
3.7 
3.5 
3  2 

253  78 
311.00 
191 . 16 
255.47 
208.54 
209.59 
238.23 
232.53 
222.69 
284.46 
259.81 
250.30 
240.11 
239.57 
226.63 
223.61 
172.38 
337.63 
293.41 
191.68 
217.25 
264.92 
215.44 

1 

Average 
per  cow .  .^ 

•  •   • 

6,528 

3.6 

240.87 

Value 

of 
product 


191  31 

108  16 

76  50 

88  53 

81  14 
80  06 

95  16 

82  81 
100  30 

96  76 
105  88 

90  76 
92  95 

78  00 

79  59 
76  80 
63  36 

120  18 
108  60 
66  78 
75  31 
98  77 
90  49 


Cost 

of 
rough- 
age 


S27  03 

26  36 

27  03 

26  36 

27  03 
26  36 

26  36 

27  03 
26  36 
26  36 

26  36 

27  03 
27  03 
*27  03 

26  36 

27  03 
27  03 
26  36 

26  36 

27  03 
27  03 
27  03 
27  03 


$89  05 


Cost 

of 
grain 


$16  83 
28  96 

19  16 
18  96 

20  55 

23  64 
28  29 

20  29 

22  85 

24  77 
28  29 

18  97 

19  41 

21  25 

23  80 

20  29 

18  74 
31  05 
27  02 

19  16 
16  57 

22  60 

20  56 


$26  74 


Total 
cost 
feed 


$47  45 
55  32 

46  19 

45  32 

47  58 

50  00 
54  65 

47  32 

49  21 

51  13 
54  65 

46  00 

46  44 

48  28 

50  16 

47  32 

45  77 
57  41 
53  38 

46  19 
43  60 

49  53 

47  59 


$22  25 


Profit 
over 
feed 


$48  99 


$47  45 
52  84 
30  31 

43  21 
33  66 

30  06 
40  61 
35  49 
51  09 

45  63 
51  23 

44  76 

46  51 
29  72 
29  43 
29  48 
17  59 
62.77 
55  22 
20  59 

31  71 
49  24 
42  90 


$40  66 


Total  profit  for  herd,  $921 .30;  best  fifteen,  $702.41 ;  best  ten,  $506.74. 
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In  order  to  show  the  necessity  of  weighing  and  sampling  each 
month  we  selected  from  the  above  herd,  cows  6,  10,  13  and  :).'», 
and  give  their  production  of  milk,  and  butter  fat  test,  for  each 
month  in  the  year.     Note  the  difference  in  total  production. 

TABLE   II 
Showtno  the  Necessity  of  Weighing  and  Sampling  Each  Month 


Month 


May 

June 

July 

August . . . 
September 
October, . 
November 
December. 
January.  . 
February . 

March 

April 

Total. 


Cow  No.  6 


Lbs. 
milk 


1,169 
873 
809 
729 
648 
512 
309 
149 
152 
314 
551 
393 


6,608 


Per 

cent 

fat 


3 
3 
4 
3 
4 
4 
5 


0 
4 
2 
6 
2 
2 
2 


5.0 
5.0 
4.4 
4.0 
3.8 


3.8 


Cow  No.  10 


Lbs. 
milk 


1,014 
858 
750 
682 
555 
527 
114 

Dry. . . 

Dry. . . 

Dry... 
797 
933 


Per 

cent 

fat 


3.2 
4.0 
3.4 
4.4 
3.6 
4.2 
4.4 


3.6 
3.6 


6,230  I    3.7 


Cow  No.  13 


Lbs. 
milk 


887 
648 
634 
443 
395 
315 
53 
276 
1,119 
988 
955 
915 


Per 

cent 

fat 


7,418 


3  2 


3. 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 


2 
0 
0 
4 
4 
4 
6 
8 
8 
2 
0 


3.5 


Cow  No.  25 


Lbs. 
milk 


1,212 
825 
713 
744 
702 
645 
174 

Dry... 

Dry... 

Dry.. . 

546 

1,191 


6,725 


Pff 
cent 

fat 


34 

i  ^ 

3  1 

3: 

4  0 
2r> 


3( 


3  2 


In  order  to  show  the  necessity  for  continuous  weighing  of  tL^^ 
milk  of  each  cow  we  have  selected  cows  Xo.  4,  13,  21  and  2'». 
giving  their  production  of  milk  for  each  month  of  the  mr. 
Note  that  the  cow  giving  the  largest  production  of  milk  in  i 
month  does  not  always  give  the  most  milk  in  a  year. 
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TABLE    III 
Showino  the  Necessity  fob  Gontintjous  Weighing 


Month 


Cow  No.  4 


May 

June 

July 

Au^^ust. . . 
September 
October.  . 
November 
December. 
January. . 
February . 

March 

April 

Total. 


967 

702 

549 

543 

360 

208 

Dry 

Dry 

Dry 

148 

1,147 

1,035 


Cow  No.  13 


5,659 


877 

648 

434 

434 

395 

315 

53 

•    276 

1,119 

988 

955 

915 


7,419 


Cow  No.  21 


1,128 

915 

731 

682 

471 

372 

38 

Dry 

588 

1,028 

1,029 

888 


7,870 


Cow  No.  23 


1,119 

864 

800 

775 

555 

667 

198 

60 

Dry 

Dry 

100 

681 


5,719 


For  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  cow  that  gives  the  largest 
amount  of  milk  in  a  day  is  not  always  the  largest  producer  in 
the  herd,  we  selected  cows  No.  3,  4,  6,  10,  11,  13,  17  and  25. 
Npte  that  neither  of  the  largest  producers  in  a  day  was  the  larg- 
est or  most  profitable  producers  for  a  year,  and  that  No.  17,  whose 
largest  daily  amount  was  only  18.9  pounds,  gave  more  fat  than  4, 
11  or  25. 

TABLE    IV 

Showing  That  the  Cow  Givino  the  Largest  Quantity  of  Milk  in  a  Day 
Does  Not  Always  Give  the  Most  Milk  and  Make  the  Most  Pbofit  in 

A   YeAB 


Cow  No. 


3 
4 
6 
10 
11 
13 
17 
25 


• 

Best 

Age 

day's 

milk 

6 

35.5 

3 

37.0 

13 

37.7 

5 

32.7 

7 

35.4 

3 

37.7 

3 

18.9 

6 

31.1 

Total  yield 

for  the 

year 


7,664 
5,658 
6,606 
•6,229 
7,476 
7,418 
5,715 
6,725 


Total  fat 

for 

year 


311.0 
191.6 
255.4 
232.5 
222.6 
259.8 
226.6 
215.4 


Profit  over 

feed 

for  the 

year 


$52  84 
30  31 
43  21 
35  49 
51  09 
51  23 
29  43 
42  90 
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This  milk  was  sold  on  a  flat  price.  If  it  had  been  sold  on  a 
butter  fat  basis  the  smaller  yielding  cows  would  have  made  a 
much  larger  profit  over  their  feed. 

Some  farmers  think  that  weighing  a  coVs  milk  6nly  once  in  a 
month,  and  estimating  the  yield  by  multiplying  this  by  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  month,  does  not  come  very  near  to  the  actual 
production. 

Table  V  gives  the  result  of  weighing  once  a  month  compared 
with  the  actual  monthly  yield  weired  every  day. 

« 

TABLE   V 

Result  of  Weighino  Milk  Once  a  Month  Compabed  with  the  Actual 

Monthly  Yield  Weighed  Every  Day 


Cow  No. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total 


Calcu- 
lated 
yield 


666 
600 
587 
666 
300 
852 
300 
672 
711 
330 


5,684 


Actual 

Diflfer- 

yield 

ence 

651 

-15 

579 

-21 

576 

-11 

667 

+1 

307 

+7 

863 

+11 

292 

8 

693 

+21 

703 

-8 

342 

+12 

5,673 

11 

Cow  No. 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Calcu- 
lated 
yield 

Actual 
yield 

594 

579 

868 

885 

774 

754 

330 

342 

977 

998 

1,062 

1,057 

453 

444 

549 

566 

683 

648 

1,094 

1,066 

7,323 

7,259 

Differ- 
ence 


-15 
+17 
-20 
+12 
+21 
—5 
-9 
+17 
-35 


64 


In  Table  No.  VI  we  have  the  result  of  weighing  three  times 
per  month  compared  with  the  calculated  yield  from  weighing  once 
a  month. 
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TABLE   VI 


Cow  No. 


Calculated 
I        yield 
I       once  a 
I       month 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total 


Lbs. 
834 
963 
933 
855 
570 
711 
498 
873 
252 
1,056 


7,545 


Calculated 

yield 

three 

timee  a 

month 


Lbs. 
804 
969 
909 
864 
570 
735 
495 
879 
261 
1,020 


7,506 


Difference 


30 
6 

24 
9 


24 
3 
6 
9 

36 


39 


That  many  dairymen  who  had  not  been  weighing  the  milk  of 
the  individual  cow  are  now  giving  attention  to  this  important 
matter  is  shown  by  the  gi*eat  increase  in  the  sale  of  milk  scales 
during  the  last  year.  One  dealer  in  dairy  supplies,  when  asked 
how  his  sale  of  milk  scales  last  year  compared  with  the  year  be- 
fore, writes:  ''  From  July  1,  1913,  to  July  1,  1914,  we  purchased 
66  sets  of  milk  scales.  From  July  1,  1914,  to  July  1,  1915,  we 
purchased  334  milk  scales.  We  think  we  sold  all  of  these  dur- 
ing that  time.'' 

The  detnand  for  blanks  for  the  keepiiig  of  records  has  been 
much  greater  during  the  last  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  two  years'  work  in 
twelve  herds  in  the  Oneida  County  Associations,  giving  the  num- 
ber of  cows  in  each  herd  each  year,  quantity  of  grain,  total  cost 
of  feed,  and  profit  over  feed  per  cow. 
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TABLE   VII 


Hbbd  No. 


Number 

C0W8, 

1914 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Number 
cows, 
1916 


25 

29 

23 

16 

35 

31 

14 

17 

27 

31 

37 

36 

12 

10 

14 

16 

20 

27 

17 

22 

12 

10 

21 

23 

Pounds 
grain, 
1914 


1,734 
1,818 
1,479 

405 
1,297 

930 
2,308 
1,692 
2,204 
1,150 
1,620 

386 


Pounds 
grain, 
1915 


1,679 
1,462 
1,966 
1,150 
1,623 
1,016 
1,745 
1,342 
1,115 

491 
1,619 

235 


Cost 
feed, 
1914 


$47  29 

48  17 
41  54 
63  10 

49  94 
37  69 


Cost 
feed, 
1915 


$45  78 
47  17 
54  34 
45  68 
42  22 
42  72 


Increase 

in 

profit 

over  feed 


$7  3S 

19  sfi 

5  57 

1  54 

91 

14  16 

17  S9 

1  62 

8  65 

14  70 

19  36 

17  49 


Note  that  herds  2,  7  and  11  made  the.  largest  gain,  and  reduced 
the  number  of  cows  in  the  herd  and  the  quantity  of  grain  fed  per 


cow. 


Table  VIII  gives  the  three-year  record  of  the  herd  of  ilan*!i 
Farrington  of  the  Delhi  Association  at  Delhi,. X.  Y.  ilr.  Far- 
rington  won  the  premiums  at  the  1014  State  Fair,  given  by  the 
State  Fair  Commission  for  the  greatest  increase  of  milk  and 
butter-fat  production  over  the  previous  year,  in  any  herd  in  a 
New  York  State  cow  testing  association.  Note  that  he  has  been 
able  to  still  further  increase  his  production. 


Yeab 


1912 
1913 
1914 


No.  cows 


41 
39 
42 


TABLE    VIII 


Pounds 
milk 


Pounds 
fat 


179,894 
190,018 
229,547 


8,544 

9,274 

10,832 


Value  of 
product 


$3,257  96 
3,887  91 
4,710  08 


Cost  of 
feed 


$1,972  86 
1,830  31 
2,283  10 


Profit  over 
feed 


$1 ,288  .^3 
2,057  fi) 
2,426  98 
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Average  fob  Hebd 


Year 

Number 
of  cows 

Pounds 
milk 

Pounds 
fat 

Value  of 
product 

Cost  of 
feed 

Profit  over 
feed 

1912 

1913 

1914 

41 
39 
42 

4,387 
4,882 
5,465 

208 
238 
258 

$79  46 

99  69 

112  14 

$48  12 
46  93 
54  35 

$31  46 
52  74 
57  79 

This  milk  was  sold  to  the  Sheffield  Slawson  Decker  Co.  on  a 
butter-fat  basis.  Note  that  with  a  larger  herd  and  more  liberal 
feeding  the  profit  over  feed  was  increased  $6.05  per  cow.  The 
increase  in  profit  over  feed  was  $26.33  more  per  cow  than  in 
1012,  or,  for  the  entire  herd  of  42  cows,  a  gain  of  $1,105.86. 
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Pursuing  the  policy  inaugurated  at  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent directorate,  the  institute  bureau  has  continued  to  suppleiuent 
the  spoken  by  the  written  word.  The  former,  though  inspiring, 
may  be  misunderstood ;  the  presentation  may  be  faulty  —  at  best 
it  is  transitory,  and  the  number  it  can  reach  are  comparatively 
few.  The  latter,  although  lacking  the  vivifying  effect  of  the  in- 
dividual personality  and  the  human  voice,  are  the  carefully  pre- 
pared thoughts  of  specialists  set  down  in  black  and  white.  They 
are  definite,  enduring,  and  may,  be  preserved  for  study.  They  ar** 
for  the  many,  and  travel  far  afield.  Hence,  this  phase  of  the  work 
is  being  magnified,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  instruction,  an-i 
with  a  desire  to  add  to  the  helpful  agricultural  literature  of  the 
state. 

With  this  end  in  view  there  was  issued  in  October,  1914,  Bul- 
letin Xo.  64  on  "  The  Swine  Industrv  of  New  York  State,''  a 
volume  of  200  pages,  containing  thirty  articles  by  twenty-three 
different  writers,  with  fifty-six  illustrations.  The  table  of  con- 
tents  and  authors  follows: 

Introduction 

iTinciples  Involved  in  Breed inor  Swine,  Eugene  Davenport 

Houses  and  Enclosures,  H.  B.  Harpending 

Permanent  Hog  Houses,  Dr.  Ellis  M.  Santee 

Essentials  in  Profitable  Pork  Production,  Edward  van  Alstvne 

Forage  Crops  for  Supplementary  Feeding,  H.  B.  Harpending 

The  Value  of  Forage  Crops  in  Pork  Production,  F.  C.  M inkier 

Some  Grain  Rations  for  Swine,  F.  C.  Minkler 

Feeding  Hotel  Kitchen  Refuse  to  Swine,  J.  G.  Curtis 

Tankage  and  Bone  Meal  for  Hogs,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Breeds  of  Swine 

The  Berkshire,  Frank  S.  Springer 

The  Poland-China,  A.  M.  Brown 

The  Essex,  Charles  S.  Plumb 

The  Ohio  Improved  Chester,  O.  C.  Vernon 

The  Chester  White,  F.  F.  Moore 

The  Cheshire,  E.  S.  HiU 

The  Large  English  Yorkshire,  J.  G.  Curtis 

The  Small  Yorkshire,  Charles  S.  Plumb 
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Breeds  of  Swine  —  Continued  : 

The  Victoria,  Charles  S.  Plumb 

The  Suffolk,  Charles  S.  Plumb 

The  Duroc-Jersev,  R.  J.  Evans 

The  Tamworth,  the  Ideal  Bacon  Hog,  E.  N.  Ball 

The  Thin  Rind  or  Hampshire,  Charles  S.  Plumb 

The  Mule-Foot,  J.  X.  McPherson 

Sanitation,  Dr.  E.  L.  Volgenau 

A  Few  of  the  Common  Diseases  of  Swine,  Dr.  M.  Hamilton 

Hog  Cholera,  Dr.  Charles  Linch 

Swine  on  State  Institution  Farms,  James  D.  Edwards 

Home  or  Retail  Marketing  of  Pork  Products,  Edward  van  Alstyne 

Market  Types  and  Marketing,  R.  S.  Stacy 

Pork  Products  as  a  Food,  Ida  S.  Harrington 

Statistics 

Index  

In  November,  1914,  Bulletin  No.  65  was  issued,  ''  The  Poultry 
Industry  of  New  York  State,"  with  twentv-four  articles  bv  sixteen 
writers,  and  156  illustrations,  with  the  following  table  of  contents 
and  authors: 

Introduction 

'ITie  Minorca,  Mrs.  George  E.  Monroe 

Leghorns,  Irving  F.  T?ice 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  E.  B.  Thompson 

Minor  Breeds  of  Plymouth  Rocks 

The  Wyandotte,  A.  J.  Gies 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  George  W.  Tracey 

Orpingtons,  Andrew  S.  White 

The  Asiatics 

Breeding  Poultry  for  Egg  Production,  Prof.  James  E.  Rice 

Incubation,   Robert   P.   Trask 

Brooders  and  Brooding,  Prof,  Harry  R,  Ix»wis 

Rearing  Chickens,  L.  M.  Hurd 

Feeding  for  Egg  Production,  Robert  P.  Trask 

Poultry  House  Construction,  Robert  P.  Trask 

Some  Common  Poultry  Diseases  and  Simple  Methods  for»  Their  Control, 

Prof.  Harrv  R.  Lewis 

Sanitation  and  Disease  Prevention,  Prof.  Harry  R.  Lewi& 

Market  Egg  Problems.  Earl  W.   Benjamin 

Ducks.  Frances  E.  Wheeler 

Turkeys,  Frances  E.  Wheeler 

Domestic   Geese,   Sarah  A.   Little 

Squab  Raising,  George  L.   Gillingham 

Guinea  Fowls,  B.  J.  Dodge 

Poultry  as  a  Food,  Ida  S.  Harrington 
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Statistics 
Index  .  . 


In  April,  1915,  Bulletin  No.  YO,  "  The  Vegetable  Industry  of 
Xew  York  State  "  was  issued.  It  contains  368  pages  with  fortv- 
one  articles  by  thirty-one  contributors.  Following  is  the  table  of 
contents  with  authors : 

Introduction 

Market  Gardening  in  New  York  State,  A.  E.  Wilkinson 

Vegetable  Growing  on  Long  Island,  W.  B.  Nisaley 

Truck  Gardening  on  the  Uplands  of  Western  New  York,  W.  E.  Evans 

Muck  Soils  in  New  York:    There  Nature  and  Distribution,  E.  O.  Pippin., 

Growing  Vegetables  on  Muck  Lands,  Paul  Work 

The  Canning  Industry  from  the  Grower's  Standpoint,  S.  J.  Cook 

Canning  on  the  Farm,  C.  0.  Warford 

Why  Organize  a  Canning  Club,  E.  H.  Forristall 

Vegetable  Forcing  in  New  York  State,  IT.  W.  Schneck 

The  Farm  Garden,  William  Hotaling 

Soil  and  Fertilizers  for  Vegetables,  J.  F.  Barker 

Good  Seed,  C.  E.  Myers 

The  Seed  Business  from  the  Dealers'  Standpoint,  H.  W.  Gordinier 

Growing  Early  Plants,  E.  H.  Hallett 

Diseases  of  Vegetables,  J.  C.  Jagger 

Some  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetables,  Glenn  W.  Herrick 

Irrigating  Vegetables  in  New  York,  Paul  Work 

Marketing  Vegetables,  C.  R.  White 

Vegetable  Gardening  at  Cornell,  Paul  Work 

New   York   State   Vegetable   Growers'   Association   and   ita   Work,  Paul 

Work 

Exhibition  of  Vegetables,  Paul  Work 

Potatoes,  Edward  van  Alstyne 

Onions,  W.   IL  Ellis 

Tomatoes,  C    C.  Hulsart 

Cabbage,  E.  N.  Reed 

Cucumbers,  C.  R.  White 

Cauliflower,  A.   E.  Wilkinson 

Brussels  Sprouts 

Celery,  Henry  Greffrath 

Asparagus,  C.  C.  Hulsart , 

Melons,  Chas.  D.  Barton 

Squashes  and  Pumpkins 

Peas,  A.  E.  Wilkinson 

Beans,  H.   E.   Cox 

T^ttuce,  W.  L.  Bonney 

Sweet  Com,  A.  E.  Wilkinson 

Pop  Corn,  J.  G.  Curtis 

Mushrooms,  P.  K.  Nott 
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Horse  Radish,  Edward  van  Alstyne 

The  Importance  of  Vegetables  in  the  Dietary,  Ida,  S.  Harrington 

Legal   Weights  and  Measures  of  Vegetables   Sold  in  New  York   State, 

J.    H.    Farrell 

Guide  for  Vegetable  Growers   (Table) 

Statistics •'  •  •  • 

Reference   Books   for   Vegetable   Growers 

Index 

At  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Education,  the  following 
circular  was  prepared  for  distribution  ainong  the  schools  of  the 
state : 

CIRCULAR  113  PREPARED  BY  DR.  G.  G.  ATWOOD,  CHIEF,  BUREAU  OF 
HORTICULTURE,  AND  EDWARD  VAN  ALSTYNE,  DIRECTOR  OF 
FARMERS'  INSTITUTES,  DEPARTMENT.  OF  AGRICULTURE 

ESSENTIALS  TO  SUCCESSFUL  PLANT  LIFE 

EowABD  VAN  Alstyne 

In  order  that  a  plant  may  grow  vigorously  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  have  food  of  the  right  kind  placed  where  it  can  readily 
obtain  it  and  in  quantities  sufficient  for  its  needs. 

Boys  and  girls,  colts  and  calves,  when  they  are  very  young, 
live  chiefly  on  milk.  When  they  grow  older  their  digestive  powers 
are  stronger;  the  former  eat  bread,  vegetables  and  meat,  the 
latter  grain  and  hay  or  grass.  The  boys  and  girls  would  not  thrive 
on  the  grain  and  hay  nor  the  colts  and  calves  on  bread  and  meat. 
Neither  would  make  much  growth  if  they  had  only  a  little  food. 

Plants  are  very  like  animals.  They  need  the  most  digestible 
kind  of  food  when  they  are  young.  As  they  grow  older  and 
stronger  they  can  take  that  which  is  less  simple.  If  they  have 
only  a  part  of  what  they  need  they  will  be  weak  and  sickly,  like 
a  half-starved  child. 

Young  animals  cannot  go  far  for  milk.  However  plenty  it 
mav  be  even  a  short  distance  from  them  it  will  do  them  little 
good,  or  if  it  is  near  by  and  locked  up.  When  they  grow  older 
they  can  go  after  their  food. 

Young  plants,  too,  must  have  their  food  near  them.  As  they 
grow  older  the  roots  travel  through  the  soil  seeking  it.  The  ends 
of  some  apple  tree  roots  were  once  found  over  forty  feet  from 
the  tree.  They  had  gone  under  a  hard  road  and  a  stone  wall 
to  find  food  in  a  garden.     Small  plants  would  have  died  of 
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hunger  because  their  roots  would  not  have  been  able  to  go  so  far. 
These  apple  trees  did  not  grow  so  well  or  bear  as  much  fruit 
as  others  which  had  plenty  of  available  plant  food  near  them. 

Plants  are  unlike  animals  in  that  they  can  take  food  only  in  a 
liquid  form.  They  drink  through  the  little  threadlike  hairs  at 
the  ends  of  their  roots. 

With  these  simple  facts  in  mind  let  us  consider  the  soil  as  the 
home  of  plants  containing  their  food,  what  it  consists  of,  and  how 
they  obtain  it* 

HOW    SOILS   AEE    MADE    UP 

Soils  are  made  up  of  particles  of  rock  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  The  particles  may  be  as  fine  as  sand  or  as  coarse  as 
gravel.  If  they  are  very  fine  they  lie  so  closely  together  that  the 
soil  becomes  hard,  and  only  very  large,  strong  plant  roots  can  get 
through.  If  very  coarse,  they  are  so  open  that  the  water  escape? 
and  they  quickly  dry  out  from  wind  and  sun.  The  best  soils 
for  plants  are  those  which  are  neither  very  fine  nor  very  coarse. 
Neither  would  grow  aijiythihg  worth  while  unless  there  was  mixed 
with  these  soil  particles  decayed  vegetable  matter.  This  allow? 
the  air  and  sun  to  enter  and  the  plant  roots  to  move  readily 
after  the  food.  It  also  helps  the  soil  to  hold  water.  A  good  soiL 
then,  is  one,  the  particles  of  which  are  not  too  coarse  or  too  fine, 
and  which  is  well  filled  with  vegetable  matter. 

HUMUS 

Humus  is  decayed  vegetable  or  animal  matter.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  full  a  soil  may  be  of  plant  food,  it  will  be  of  little 
value  to  the  plant  without  humiis.  As  we  have  seen  it  makes 
the  soil  porous  and  helps  to  hold  moisture.  It  also  contains  some 
plant  food  and  in  its  decay  there,  an  acid  is  formed  which  helps 
to  dissolve  the  locked-up  plant  food  in  the  soil  particles.t 

This  humus  may  come  from  fallen  leaves,  living  or  dead  plants, 
stubble,  roots,  sod,  or  manure.  Many  soils  said  to  be  worn  out 
will  again  grow  good  crops  if  they  are  well  supplied  with  humus. 

PLANT  FOOD 

There  are  four  principal  foods  which  are  necessary  for  plants 
to  have  in  order  to  make  a  good  growth  and  bear  fruit.     Some 

•See  BuUetin  No.  50,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

t  See  Cornell  Reading  Course  Lesson,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  50,  Soil  Series  No.  3. 
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of  their  names  may  seem  strange,  but  when  remembered  and 
understood,  they  will  make  certain  studies,  like  chemistry,  easier 
and  more  interesting. 

Nitrogen 

This  makes  plants  grow  quickly  as  well  as  making  them  green. 
When  plants  make  very  little  growth  and  look  pale  and  yellow, 
it  is  a  sure  indication  that  they  need  nitrogen.  Too  much  makes 
the  plant  weak  and  prevents  fruitfulness.  The  air  is  full  of 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  gas.  Snow,  rain  and  dew  always  bring 
down  a  little.  At  Niagara  Falls  there  is  a  factory  where  men 
actually  take  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  convert  it  into  a  sub- 
stance which  can  be  handled.  As  vet  it  costs  too  much  in  this 
form  for  the  farmer  to  use  it  to  supply  nitrogen  for  his  plants. 

Certain  plants  called  **  legumes,''  such  as  clover,  peas  and  beans, 
can  take  this  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  by  means  of  their  leaves 
store  it  up  in  little  kernels,  called  nodules,  on  their  roots,  which 
decay  and  feed  the  plant.  There  is  much  ni-trog-en  in  manure, 
particularly  if  the  liquid  is  saved.*  It  is  found  in  fertilizers  in 
the  form  of  dried  blood,  or  tankage ;  also  in  nitrate  of  soda,  which 
is  the  very  best  form  of  commercial  nitrogen.  This  looks  like 
coarse  salt  and  comes  from  Chili  in  South  America.**  If  the 
pupils  can  secure  some  of  this  and  will  sow  it  on  the  grass  in 
early  spring  so  as  to  form  their  initials,  they  can  soon  read  them 
because  of  the  dark  green  color  of  the  grass  where  it  was  sowed. 
Nitrogen  costs  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound.  It  is  the 
most  expensive  source  of  plant  food  and  yet  the  only  one  we  get 
for  nothing  —  from  the  air  by  the  aid  of  the  legumes. 

Phosphoric  Acid 
This  helps  to  form  the  seed  of  the  plant  and  to  give  it  a 
healthy  growth.  Soil  particles  are  full  of  it.  Chemists  tell  us 
there  is  enough  in  the  first  foot  of  soil  to  grow  good  crops  for 
at  least  a  hundred  years,  and  no  one  knows  how  much  more 
there  is  below  which  is  being  brought  up  by  water  and  earth 
worms.  Most  of  this  is  locked  up  and  plants  cannot  use  it  unless 
it  is  unlocked  and  dissolved.  There  is  a  moderate  quantity  in  the 
solid  part  of  the  manure.    Ground  bone  contains  between  twenly- 


*  See  Circular  No.  72,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Pupils  look  up  this  country  oa  the  map. 
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three  and  twenty-four  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  to  each  one  hun- 
dred pounds.  Nearly  half  of  this  is  locked  up  too  and  has  to  decay 
before  plants  can  get  it.  Most  of  that  used  in  fertilizers  comes 
from  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Florida,  where  it  is  found 
in  great  beds  as  a  soft  rock.f  After  it  is  taken  out  it  is  washed, 
ground  and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  unlocks  the  phos- 
phorus and  leaves  it  all  ready  for  plants  to  use  as  soon  as  it  is 
dissolved  in  water.  There  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  each  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  treated  rock, 
and  it  costs  from  four  and  one-half  to  five  cents  per  pound  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

Potash 

It  is  important  for  the  plant  to  have  potash  in  order  to  make 
its  stalk.  Such  plants  as  potatoes,  which  contain  a  great  deal 
of  starch,  seem  to  require  particularly  large  amounts  of  it  This 
too  is  in  the  soil  in  even  larger  quantities  than  is  phosphoric  acid, 
and  clay  soils  have  much  more  of  it  than  sand.  Much  of  the 
potash,  like  the  phosphoric  acid,  is  locked  up. 

How  can  these  two  be  unlocked  ?  We  have  already  said  that  the 
gas  from  decaying  vegetable  matter  dissolves  them.  Water  is 
essential.  The  finer  the  soil  particles  the  more  readily  does  the 
plant  food  dissolve,  because  the  water  comes  in  contact  with  more 
surface  than  if  the  particles  were  large.  There  is  nearly  as  much 
potash  as  nitrogen  in  manure.  Much  of  this,  too,  is  in  the  liquid. 
Wood  ashes  have  from  five  to  eight  pounds  to  each  hundred  pounds 
of  ashes. 

Most  of  the  potash  in  our  fertilizers  has  come  from  the 
Stassfurt  Mines*  in  Germany,  in  the  form  of  kainit,  which  has 
twelve  pounds  of  potash  to  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  kainit; 
or  in  muriate  or  sulphate  containing  fifty  pounds  to  each  one 
hundred  pounds  of  the  muriate  or  sulphate  of  potash.  The  latter 
is  the  purest  form  and  is  best  to  use  on  delicate  vegetables  such 
as  celery.  Owing  to  the  war  in  Germany  it  is  this  year  (1915) 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  potash  at  all,  so  that  farmers  will 
have  to  depend  on  better  cultivation  and  more  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil  so  that  they  can  release  more  of  that  which  is  locked 
up.    A  pound  of  actual  potash  ordinarily  costs  about  five  cents.* 

t  See  Circular  No.  73,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
*  Pupils  look  up  this  place  on  the  map  of  Germany. 
••  See  Circular  No.  73,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Lime 
The  major  part  of  New  York  State  soile  has  enough  lime  to 
supply  the  needs  of  most  plants  as  a  food,  except  clover  and  alfalfa 
which      contain      over 
forty  pounds  to  the  ton. 
There  are  also  scattered 
through  the  state  what 
are  known  as  limestone 
lands.      These   are   the 
strongest    soils    in    the 
state    and    the   hest   on 
which    to    grow    clover 
and      alfalfa.       Where 

lime  is  abundant  in  the  , .       ,   „       „,  , . 

,  Lime  bpfort  Slaking 

soil  animals  feeding  on 

the  grasses   or   hay   grown   oi'    tliem  develop   great   strength  of 
bone.     All  grains  contain  much  lime;  fruit  trees  need  little.     In 
some  cases  lime  is  a  needed  food  and  when  it  is  lacking  should  be 
supplied.     Its  most  important  function  is  in  making  sour  soils 
sweet.     Clover  plants  cannot  thrive  on  a  sour  or  aeid  soil.     The 
grasses  grow  better  on  a  sweet  or  alkaline  soil.     It  has  a  value  in 
improving  the  mechanical   condition  of  hard   or  clay  soils,  the 
action  of  the  lime  making  them  Hner  and  thus  increasing  their 
power  to  hold  water.     Abundance  of  Hme  in  the  soil  makes  the 
soil     water     carbonate, 
which  dissolves  locked- 
up  mineral   plant  food 
much       more      rapidly 
than  plain  water.    Note 
where  the  drip  from  the 
faucet  of  a  soda  water 
fountain  on  the  marble 
slab      underneath      has 
dissolved     the     marble. 
Plain  water  would  not 

do   this   in   a   very   long        ■•''"«  Pulverised  by   FiDgers  after  SUking 
time- 
There  are  three  kinds  of  lime  in  use  for  the  soil,  the  valuable 
element  in  each  being  calcium.     First,  quick  or  burned  lime,  the 
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chemical  name  for  which  is  calcium  oxide.  The  burning  of  the 
limestone  drives  off  the  gases  and  all  moisture.  This  form,  there- 
fore contains  the  moat  calcium.  If  the  limestone  is  of  high  grade 
it  will  contain  over  1,900  pounds  to  the  ton  of  pure  calcium.  A 
ton  of  the  burned  lime  should  not  cost  above  six  dollars. 


Second,  slaked  or  hvdrated  lime,  known  as  raJcium  hydrak. 
This  is  the  burned  stone  reduced  to  fine  grains  by  water  or  air. 
Each  ton  of  the  burned  lime  will  coutaiu  about  five  hundf"'! 
pounds  of  water.     Therefore,  in  a  ton  of  water-slaked  lime  in 
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condition  to  apply  to  the  land,  we  have  only  about  1,500  pounds 
of  calcium.  If  the  burned  stone  sells  for  six  dollars  a  ton,  the 
water-slaked  should  be  worth  $4.55.  Often  it  costs  as  much  or 
more  than  that  which  is  burned  and  unslaked.  If  it  is  slaked 
by  exposure  to  the  air  it  will  absorb  nearly  if  not  quite  all  its 
own  weight  of  air  and  moisture,  and  will  contain  not  to  exceed 
1,100  pounds  of  calcium  and  that  in  the  form  of  carbonate.  But 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  very  fine. 

Third,  ground  limestone,  unburned,  or  carbonate  of  lime.  This 
like  the  air-slaked  will  have  only  a  little  more  than  half  as  much 
calcium  as  the  burned  stone.  If  it  is  finely  ground  and  twice 
as  much  is  applied  as  of  the  burned  lime,  the  results  will  be  as 
good  as  with  the  latter.  On  the  same  basis  of  price  as  the  two 
other  forms  it  should  sell  at  $3.40  per  ton. 

Marl  is  a  form  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  fifty-six  pounds  of  quicklime 
or  seventy-four  pounds  of  hydrated  lime  or  one  hundred  pounds  of 
ground  limestone  of  equal  purity  and  fineness,  will  furnish  the 
same  amount  of  calcium,  and  so  far  as  feeding  plants,  correcting 
acidity  and  releasing  plant  food  is  concerned,  will  give  equal 
results  and  should  cost  the  same.^ 

Water 

However  much  plant  food  there  may  be  in  the  soil,  whether 
locked  up  or  available,  and  no  matter  how  excellent  the  condition 
of  the  soil  is  made  by  the  use  of  lime  or  by  tillage,  all  would  be 
of  little  use  unless  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  to  supply  all 
the  needs  of  the  plant  as  well  as  to  dissolve  plant  food.  Grasses 
and  other  succulent  plants  contain  not  less  than  seventy-five  per 
cent-  of  water,  fruits  about  ninety  per  cent.  In  addition,  great 
quantities  are  evaporated  by  the  leaves.  A  large  tree  will  give 
off  an  immense  amount  of  water  daily  from  its  leaves.  Over  three 
hundred  pounds  of  water  are  required  to  produce  one  pound  of 
dry  matter  in  a  plant.  Dry  matter  means  what  is  left  after 
every  particle  of  water  has  been  taken  out.  We  now  begin  to 
get  an  idea  of  how  much  water  is  required  and  how  important 
it  is. 

An  inch  of  rainfall  means  one  hundred  tons  of  water  on  an 
acre.  With  an  average  rainfall  over  the  state  of  over  thirty  inches 
annually  there  should  be  enough  to  grow  good  crops  if  all  of  it 

*  See  Circular  No,  71,  Department  of  Agrioulture. 
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could  be  used,  or  its  fall  could  be  equally  distributed  throughout 
the  year.  Much  of  this  water  is  lost  by  falling  on  the  frozen 
ground  and  then  running  off  in  the  streams.  At  the  time  of  year 
when  the  ground  is  not  frozen  a  great  deal  is  lost  when  it  falls 
on  hard  ground  or  when  it  comes  in  showers  faster  than  the  earth 
can  take  it  up.  It  nms  through  very  loose  ground  and  escapes 
in  the  drainage  water.  Again,  the  sun's  rays  draw  it  up  through 
little  tubes  in  the  soil  to  the  surface  to  escape  in  the  air. 

We  cannot  control  the  falling  water  but  can  control  that  which 
has  failen  much  better  than  is  usually  done.  Unless  we  do  this  our 
plants  will  suffer  from  too  much  or  too  little  water.  Hard  soils 
should  be  drained,  as  these  soils  hold  the  water  in  such  quantities 
that  neither  light  nor  air  can  get  in  and  the  soil  is  therefore  very 
cold.  This  is  what  is  known  as  dead  water.  Only  water  plants 
such  as  reeds  or  pond  lilies  can  live  in  such  soils.  They  are  so 
wet  after  a  rainfall  that  they  cannot  be  worked  and  seeds  sown  or 
plants  set  when  they  should  be.  Plants  growing  on  them  must 
root  near  the  surface.  After  the  water  has  evaporated  they  suffer 
more  from  drouth  because  their  roots  are  near  the  surface  and  the 
soil  beneath  is  too  hard  for  the  roots  to  penetrate.  Plenty  of 
humus  to  lighten  up  such  soils  and  absorb  the  extra  water  will 
help  to  make  better  homes  for  the  plants. 

The  wise  way  is  to  drain  such  land  with  tile.  These  take  out 
the  dead  water  quickly  so  that  the  land  can  be  worked  and  seeds 
planted.  Sunlight  and  air  get  in,  making  the  soil  warm,  and  pre- 
paring a  nice  home  for  plant  roots  when  they  go  deep,  and  in  dry 
weather  the  plants  suffer  less  than  on  undrained  land.  We  have 
seen  trees  on  such  land  making  no  growth  and  their  leaves  yellow 
and  dropping  off.  After  the  land  was  drained  they  grew  rapidly 
and  the  leaves  were  a  rich  green. 

The  water  in  the  soil  for  the  use  of  plants  should  be  in  the 
form  of  film  water;  that  is,  every  particle  of  soil  surrounded  by 
a  thin  film  of  water,  as  a  lead  pencil  will  be  surrounded  if  it  is 
dipped  into  a  vessel  of  water  and  quickly  removed.  This  dissolves 
the  plant  food  and  the  rootlets  are  able  to  run  through  the  warm 
soil.  The  finer  the  soil  is  made  the  more  particles  there  will  be 
and  therefore  the  more  film  water  it  will  contain. 

Here,  again,  humus  plays  an  important  part  in  holding  water 
like  a  sponge.  Take  three  jars  of  equal  size  with  perforated  bot- 
toms. Fill  one  with  gravel,  one  with  clay,  one  with  sand,  and 
the  fourth  with  decayed  vegetable  matter.    Saturate  them  aU  with 
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water.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  nearly  all  the  water  will 
liave  escaped  from  the  ^avel,  proliably  half  from  the  day  and 
sand,  hut  the  jar  containing  the  humus  will  have  retained  nearly 

.ill!  the  water  applied. 


Pond  Lilliea  and  Rci'ds  (Jruwing  on  Saturated  Soil 

It  is  said,  "  water  always  runs  down  hill."  This  ia  not  always 
true.  Many  tons  of  water  rise  in  the  soil  as  we  have  shown,  and 
escape  into  the  air.  Take  a  lump  of  loaf  sugar,  place  it  in  the 
bottom  of  a  glass  of  water  and  see  how  quickly  the  water  will 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  lump.  If  it  could  remain  in  that  position 
long  enough  all  of  the  water  would  be  drawn  from  the  glass.  Place 
some  loose  powdered  sugar  on  the  top  of  the  lump  and  no  water 
will  escape. 

If  the  soil  tuhes  are  broken  off  by  tillage  and  an  inch  or  more 
of  loose  soil  is  left  on  the  surface  it  will  prevent  the  loss  of  water 
by  evaporation  as  the  fine  sugar  does  on  the  lump.  This  means 
stirring  the  first  two  or  three  inches  of  the  earth  after  a  rain  before 
it  becomes  crusted.  Shading  the  soil  also  will  prevent  loss  of 
water. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  order  to  have  our  plants  and  trees  grow 
well  we  must  have  plenty  of  available  plant  food  of  the  right  kind. 
We  must  mate  the  soil  a  pleasant  home  for  plants  by  having  it 
sweet,  fine  and  free  from  lumps;  warm,  and  with  plenty  of  air 
and  sunlight,  holding  quantities  of  film  water  but  with  no  dead 
water. 
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TREES  AND  PLANTS  FOR  ORNAMENT  AND  UTILITY 
De.  George  G.  Atwood 

nature's  primary  purpose  in  CfROWINO  plants  SEED  BEARINC 

In  passing  throti^  the  country  one  can  see  trees,  shrubs,  plants 
and  vines  on  all  sides.    Natural  growths  are  not  all  alike.     There 
is  much  diversity  in  the  distribution  of  the  different  species; 
those  growing  on  the  lowlands  are  vastly  different  from  those 
growing  on  dryer  hillsides,  and  again  those  plants  that  thrive  in 
rich,    loamy    soils   make    but    poor    growth  —  possibly    none  at 
alt  —  on  dry,  sandy  plains.     This  makes  the  point  clear  that  trees 
and  plants  seein  of  tliemsehes  to  seek  environment  where  they 
can    best    receive    proper 
food  supply  for  their  pur- 
pose.    What  is  this  pur- 
pose?    Primarily  to  bear 
seed  to  perpetrate  the  .^p^ 
cies,    the    same    function 
eijuaily  important  to  both 
vegetable  and  animal  life. 
The  life  of  trees,  plants 
and     even     grasses     and 
"  wild  flowers  "  is  kept  on 
earth  principfilly  by  seeds 
that  are  produced.     This 
is  tme  of  the  bumble  but 
beautiful      annuals      that 
grow,    bloom    and    ripen 
seed   all   within    a   single 
season,  and  it  is  also  true 
of  the  great  "  monarchs  of 
the  forest "  —  the  oak.  the 
pine,   the   maple — which 
grow  for  many  years  be- 
fore   they    produce    their 
first    seeds.       Some    then 
continue    to    grow    their 
seeds    for    many    genera- 
tions. 
This  much  for  nature's  way  of  doing  things  —  always  generous, 
always  munificent,  quietly  teaching  its  observers,  ever  opening 
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new  fields  for  thought,  but  never  at  once  revealing  all  that  can  be 
learned  in  her  great  storehouses  of  knowledge. 

AOAPTATIOX    OF    PLANTS    TO    VARIOUS    PliRPOSES 

'"Arbor  Day  "  comes  around  annually.  What  portion  of  na- 
ture's plan  can  be  adapted  to  our  purposes? 

If  we  are  to  plant  trees,  let  us  first  consider  the  object  to  be 
attained.  Do  we  want  shade  and  ornament  ?  We  look  over  what 
nature  has  done.  The  stately  elm  with  its  long  life,  wide  crown 
find  its  drooping  branches,  requires  much  room  for  development. 
Given  this,  we  must  insist  that  the  soil  conditions  are  not  too  dry, 
but,  as  in  nature,  moist  and  congenial. 


SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TBEE8 

Observation  teaches  that  there  are  several  large  species  of  trees 
that,  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions,  may  be  planted  and  thrive  in 
such  unfavorable  places  as  paved  streets  in  the  cities.     Suitable 
trees   for   avenue  planting  in   cities  are  American  Elm,   Silver 
Maple,     Norway     Maple, 
Plane   and   a  few   others. 
If  large  holes  are  made  at 
time  of  planting  and  suit- 
able soil  is  used  to  permit 
the  roots  to  have  enough 
food    and    nioiHturc    these 
varieties  will  thrive. 

The  species  named  above 
may  be  used  to  adviintage 
in  lawns  and  in  parkways 
where  the  variety  may  be 
very  largely  increased  by 
the  planting  of  such  others 
as :  LiiiKo  Elm  Tret 

Ash  —  American  white. 

Beech  — ■  American     vvliitc,     European     purple,     cnt-leaf    and 
weeping. 

Birch  —  White    and   yellow,    European   cut-leaf   and    Youngs 
pendula. 

Catalpa  —  Speciosa  and  Bungi, 

Dogwood  —  Floridns. 

Elm  —  American  white,  English  and  Oamperdown. 
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Hickory. 

Judas  Tree  or  Red  Bud. 

Kentucky  Coffee. 

Larch  —  European  and  American. 

Maple  —  Silver  leaf,  red,  sugar,  Norway,  sycamore,  and  Japan 
varieties. 

Oak  —  White,  red  and  pin  oaks. 

Salisburia  or  Japan  Maiden  Hair. 

Tulip  —  American. 

Magnolia  Acuminata  and  Chinese  Varieties. 

Virgelia  Lutea  or  Yellow  Wood. 

Even  this  list  could  be  largely  increased. 

The  species  suitable  for  planting  on  lowlands  or  near  the 
water  front  are :  beech,  elm,  maple  and  varieties  of  willow. 

Evergreens  worthy  of  attention  are  spruces  in  variety,  hem- 
locks, pines  in  variety  —  particularly  the  American  white  pine  — 
red  and  white  cedars. 

EFFECTIVE   ARRANGEMENT 

Trees  with  long  naked  bodies  are  not  attractive  if  the  trunks 
are  crooked,  and  some  of  our  best  and  beautiful  trees  are  the  low 
headed  ones,  even  when  branched  from  the  ground. 

Trees  placed  in  the  lawn  or  park  must  not  be  crowded;  each 
unit  should  have  room  to  grow  and  develop  naturally  on  all  sides. 
There  is  beauty  in  symmetry  and  this  is  hindered  if  trees  are 
planted  close  to  buildings  or  if  crowded  and  overshaded. 

Having  arranged  a  planting  of  the  larger  types  of  trees,  our 
best  judgment  must  be  drawn  on  still  further  when  we  study  a 
scheme  for  hiding  the  corners,  obscuring  the  walks  and  driveways 
by  plantings  of  shrubbery.  The  fundamental  idea  is  to  ''  let  your 
domain  appear  boundless." 

OKNAMENTAL    SHRUBS 

Shrubs  should  be  located  in  clumps  and  on  borders  —  never, 
even  in  small  lots,  where  a  tree  would  be  more  effective.  Tliev 
cannot  take  the  place  of  trees,  but  sen^e  in  color  schemes  with 
their  varied  foliage  and  useful  flowers.  Many  shrubs  thrive? 
under  partly  shaded  conditions  if  the  soil  is  rich  or  well  supplied 
with  humus.  Sufficient  moisture  is  essential  to  best  results,  as  the 
roots  are  not  generally  deep  feeders.  For  this  reason  few  shrubs 
thrive  if  planted  near  maples  and  elms  which  are  also  shallow 
rooted  and  are  surface  feeders.      There  are  hundreds  of  good 
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shrubs,  among  which  the  following  are  adapted  to  moat  adverse 
surroundings;  here  we  have  a  wide  choice  of  color  of  bloom, 
attractive  folia^.  hardiness  mid  usefulness  in  landscape  efFects: 


W.'11-car.'d-for  Apple   Tree 

Althea  —  Rose  of  Sharon, 

Corniis  —  Red  twig  dogwood. 

Detitzia  —  Strong  and  dwarf  varieties. 

Forsythia — Golden  bell. 

Japan  Quince  —  Flowering. 

Prunus  —  Double  flowering  and  purple  leaf. 

Halesia  —  Silver  bell. 

Hydrangea  —  Paniculata. 

Lilac  —  Persian,  Japan  and  common  in  a  score  of  colors. 
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Fhiladelphua  —  Mock  oraoge  syringa  and  dwarf  golden  leaf. 

Viburnum  — -  In  variety  including  Japan  and  common  snowball, 

Weigela  —  In  variety  of  bloom  and  foliage. 

Climbing  vines  are  suitable  for  growing  on  arbors,  trellises, 
and  a  few  on  or  near  houses.  American  Ivy  or  Virginia  Creeper; 
Chinese  Wistaria,  blue  or  white;  trumpet  vines  and  honeysuckles 
all  need  support  to  grow  upon.  Boston  or  Japan  Ivy  will  grow 
and  sustain  itself  on  stone  or  uupainted  brick  or  stucco  walls. 

Of  course  our  planting  scheme  is  far  from  complete  until  the 
thousand  and  one  attractive  flowering  annuals  and  perennials  find 
a  place  in  our  collections.     In  this  list  we  must  (lave  roses,  dwarf 


and  standard,  climbers  for  the  trellis,  Wichuraiana,  for  rock 
work  —  early  and  late,  fragrant  and  beautiful,  "  millions  in 
June  "  and  waxlike  gems  in  late  autumn. 

KDIBI.K    NUTS 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  advantage  of  planting  nut-bearing  trees 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  very  useful  for  ornamentation,  equally 
so  with  many  of  our  native  trees,  and  they  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  supplying  nuts  in  their  season.  As  a  rule  they  are 
rather  long  in  cominp  into  bearing  but  the  compensation  of  dura- 
bility indicate  that  the  planting  should  be  made  where  they  have 
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an  abundance  of  room  to  develop.  Most  of  them  are  strong 
growers  and  live  a  long  time.  They  grow  on  nearly  all  kinds  of 
soils  and  conditions  and  require  but  little  attention.  The  species 
suggested  for  planting  are  the  shag-bark  hickory,*  the  black  wal- 
nut, butternut,  American  sweet  chestnut**  and  beech  nuts.  Nut- 
bearing  trees  of  smaller  growth  and  which  can  be  recommended 
are:  Japan  walnuts  and  English  walnuts  —  the  latter  hardy 
wherever  peach  trees  thrive  —  and  the  Japanese  chestnuts  which 
are  dwarf  in  habit  but  very  prolific. 

FEUIT  TREES 

The  same  fundamental  principles  apply  to  fruit  trees,  vines 
and  small  fruit  plants  in  relation  to  location  and  forms  of  plant- 
ing as  pertain  to  trees  planted  for  shade  and  ornamentation,  yet 
experience  has  shown  that  some  additional  factors  enter  into  the 
problem. 

Location  for  a  fruit  garden  or  a  single  tree  should  be  the  best 
attainable.  It  should  be  out  in  the  broad  sunlight,  and  plantings 
must  not  be  crowded.  Where  possible,  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  thorough  cultivation,  conservation  of  fertility  and 
moisture.  Varieties  should  be  selected  with  great  care,  having  in 
mind  whether  the  fruits  are  intended  for  the  family  or  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  f 

The  following  are  some  varieties  of  apples  and  peaches  of 
known  commercial  value: 


» A    •  «*.&  iA%« 

• 

APPLES 

Lake 

Champlain 

r  District 

Permanent 

Filler 

Mcintosh 

• 

Alexander 

Fameiisc 
Greening 
Northern  Spy 

• 

Oldenberg 
Wealthy 

Hudson  River 

District 

Permanent 

Filler 

Baldwin 

Alexander 

Greening 
Fall  Pippin 
Mcintosh 

Oldenberg 

Wealthy 

Rome 

King 

Sutton 

Mcintosh 

King 

•  « 


See  Circular  64,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
It  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  grow  chestnuts  in  the  lower  Hudson  valley, 
where  disease  is  prevalent. 

t  See  Circular  87,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Permanent 

Mclntoab 
£sopus 
Greening 
Baldwin 
Northern  Spy 

Permaneni 

Baldwin 
Greening 
Northern  Spy 
King 


Schoharie-Catskill  District 

Filler 

Alexander 
Oldenberg 
Wealthy 

Western  New  York 

Filler 

Rome  Beauty 
Twenty  Ounce 
Alexander 
Oldenberg 
Wealthy 

Southern  Tier  of  Counties 

Same  as  for  Western  New  York 


PEACHES 

Varietiea  most  tender  in  icood 

Early  Crawford 

Xate  Crawford 

Niagara 

St.  John 

Chairs  Choice 

Elberta 

Carman 

Champion 

Smock 

Belle  of  Georgia 

Greensboro 

Crosby 

Hills  Chili 

Stevens  Rareripe 


Varietiea  moat  tender  in  hud 

Early  Crawford 

Late  Crawford 

Niagara 

Chairs  Choice 

St.  John 

Fitzgerald 

Reeves  Favorite 

Globe 

Carman 

Crosby 

Champion 

Smock 

Stevens  Rareripe 

Belle  of  Georgia 

Greensboro 

Hills  Chili 

Salway 

Insect  depredations  and  fungous  diseases  should  be  studied  and 
modem  methods  applied  to  consen^e  the  crops.* 

The  planting  of  trees  and  their  care  are  worthy  of  our  best 
endeavor.  The  subject  is  verv  broad  and  no  field  is  so  full  of 
interest  and  no  limitation  is  placed  on  the  educational,  artistic  and 
practical  aspects  of  this  subject. 

To  illustrate:  some  of  the  most  common  and  injurious  insects 
of  fruit  trees  are  San  Jose  Scale,  Codling  Moth  and  Blister  ]^[ite, 
and  of  diseases,  Apple  Scab,  which  produces  on  the  fruit  a  dark, 
unpleasant  coating  and  often  prevents  its  growing  to  full  size. 
These  can  be  controlled  by  spraying  as  follows.  (The  lime  and 
sulphur  in  addition  to  destroying  the  San  Jos6  Scale  also  prevents 
the  spread  of  the  apple  scab.) 

*  Sec  Circular  58  and  Circular  112,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Spray  Calendar 
1.  First  or  dormant  spray 

If  for  San  Jose  scale  and  blister  mite  apply  lime-suljAiir  30 
degrees  Beaume,  1  to  8,  before  buds 
start  in  spring.  If  for  San  Jose 
scale  and  aphis  add  %  of  a  pint  of 
tobacco  extract  (40  per  cent,  nico- 
tine) to  each  100  gallons  of  the  above 
and  apply  when  buds  show  green  but 
before  leaves  begin  to  unfold.  Four 
pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  can  he 
added  to  each  100  gallons  of  this 
wash  for  case  Irearers,  bud  moths  and 
tent  caterpillars. 

2,  Second  spray 
If    red    bugs    are    seriously    in- 
jurious,   the   moat    effective    control 
measure  is  to  spray  with  a  40  per     „         „    ..  . 

f     "^  ,  Proper  Condition  to  Sprav  for 

cent,  nicotine  tobacco  extract  used  at  Codling  Moth 

the  rate  of  -^  of  a  pint  to  100  gallons  of  water  or  spray  material- 
If  water  is  used,  +  to  5  pounds  of  whale  oil  soap  should  be 
added  to  each  100  gallons.  This 
should'  be  applied  before  blossoms 
open  but  after  leaves  and  blossom 
buds  separate. 

3.  Third   spray.      Primarily    for 
apple  worm  or  codling  moth 
Just  as   the   petals   fall,   l>egin- 
ning  preferably  when  about  two- 
thirds  have  dropped  and  certainly 
within  7  to  10  days  of  the  drop- 
ping of  the  bloom.     By  far  the 
most  important  spray  for  control 
of  codling  moth. 
I  Arsenate  of  lead,  21/2  ponnds  to 

50  gallons:   lime-sulphur  wash  1 
to  40.     Add  nicotine  to  this  spray 
if  plant-lice  and  red  bugs  are  present  in  the  orchard. 
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U.  Fourth  spray.     Primarily  for  second  brood  of  codling  mofh 

Nine  to  ten  weeks  after  the  petals  fall  or  the  latter  part  of  July 
or  early  in  August 

Arsenate  of  lead,  2V^  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water.  Lime- 
sulphur  wash,  1  to  40. 

This  last  treatment  is  also  effective  in  checking  late  summer 
leaf  feeders. 

All  of  these  publications  are  free  and  will  be  sent,  upon  request, 
to  any  whose  names  are  not  already  on  our  permanent  mailing 
list. 

In  order  that  definite  information  might  be  carried  away  from 
the  meeting  the  following  new  matter  was  placed  on  the  back  of 
programs ;  this  in  addition  to  facts  published  in  this  way  in  pre- 
vious years  and  appearing  in  the  reports: 

NEW    MATTER    ON    BACK    OF    PROGRAMS 

INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  FRUIT  TREES 

Codling  Moth 

This  insect  is  largely  respongible  for  "end-wormy"  and  "side- wormy  "apples. 
To  prevent  injuries  apply  arsenate  of  lead,  3  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water  or 
dilute  lime-sulphur  as  soon  as  petals  drop.    Endeavor  to  wet  all  young  fruits. 

SoALB  Insects 

To  control  the  San  Jos^  scale  apply  in  the  spring  before  leaves  appear  1  gallon 
of  lime-sulphur  solution  testing  32°  B.  to  8  gallons  of  water.  Use  the  liquid 
in  liberal  amounts  and  thoroughly  spray  all  portions  of  the  trees.  The  oyster- 
shell  scale  and  scurfy  scale  are  amenable  to  the  same  treatment. 

Eablt  Appeabino  Caterpillars 

Such  species  as  casebearers,  bud  moth,  green  fruit-worms  and  leaf  rollers 
are  most  effectively  combated  by  spraying  during  the  period  when  buds  begin 
to  swell  and  appear  green  at  the  tips,  up  to  the  time  when  the  leaves  are  fairly 
out.  One  thorough  application  each  year  with  arsenate  of  lead  2  to  3  pounds 
of  poison  to  50  gallons  of  water  usually  affords  the  desired  protection.  For 
fruit-tree  leaf  roller,  in  addition  to  above,  spray  trees  just  before  buds  open 
with  miscible  oil  diluted  with  15  parts  of  water. 

Apple  Red  Bugs 

These  insects  may  be  controlled  by  spraying  just  before  the  blossoms  open 
and  again  after  the  petals  fall  with  nicotine  extract  (40  per  cent.),  using 
1  pint  of  the  extract  and  4  pounds  of  soap  to  each  100  gallons  of  water.  These 
treatments  coincide  with  the  second  and  third  applications  that  are  regularly 
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made  for  scab  and  codling  moth,  and  fruit  growers  are  advised  to  add  the 
nicotine  without  the  soap  to  the  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead.  The 
presence  of  this  insect  in  the  orchard  may  be  determined  by  placing  dormant 
twigs  of  bearing  wood  in  water  in  a  warm  room  after  March  first,  and  if  eggs 
of  these  insects  are  present,  small,  active  red  bugs  will  appear,  which  will 
attack  the  tender  leaves. 

Pbab  Psylla 

At  a  convenient  time  remove  loose  and  rough  bark  from  trunks  and  larger 
limbs  to  discourage  the  *'  flies  "  from  wintering  on  trees  and  to  render  them 
more  exposed  to  spraying  mixtures.  Bark  is  more  easily  detached  following 
a  wet  period.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  cut  into  live  tissues.  The  problem 
of  psylla  control  is  a  comparatively  simple  one  —  to  make  a  thorough  **  clean- 
up "  of  the  adult  "  flies  "  just  before  they  enter  or  just  before  they  emerge  from 
winter  hibernation  or  to  destroy  the  eggs  and  young  larvae  of  the  first  brood 
while  they  are  still  on  the  branches,  stems  and  fruit  spurs  or  on  unopened 
cluster  buds.  To  kill  winter  "  flies  "  apply  nicotine  extract  (40  per  cent, 
nicotine)  %  pint,  soap  3  to  5  pounds,  water  50  gallons,  during  the  late  fall  or 
early  spring.  To  destroy  eggs  apply  lime-sulphur  solution,  1  to  8,  as  blossom 
cluster  buds  separate  at  the  tips.    See  Geneva  Popular  Bulletin  387. 

Apple  Aphis 

Use  soap,  6  to  8  pounds,  to  50  gallons  of  water,  or  nicotine  extract  (40  per 
cent.)  %  pint,  soap  3  to  5  pounds,  and  water  100  gallons.  The  liquid  should 
be  applied  under  reasonably  high  pressure  in  an  endeavor  to  wet  all  of  the 
insects.  Failures  are  chiefly  due  to  the  manner  of  spraying  and  the  lateness 
of  making  the  applications.  Plant  lice  are  most  vulnerable  to  treatment  when 
they  are  appearing  on  the  green  tips  of  buds  or  when  leaves  have  unfolded  but 
have  not  been  curled  by  the  insects.  Nicotine  extract  without  soap  may  be 
used  with  dilute  lime-sulphur,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  an  extra  spraying 
to  combat  the  aphides  alone. 

ORCHARD  FACTS 
Febtilizebs  fob  Fbutts 

Fruit  growers  may  assume  that  trees  do  not  need  fertilizers  if  they  are 
making  a  fair  amount  of  growth.  If  the  trees  look  dingy  and  unhappy, 
ascertain:  first,  if  they  are  infected  by  disease  or  infested  by  insects;  second, 
make  sure  that  the  orchard  is  well  drained;  third,  if  the  trees  are  in  sod,  try 
thorough  tillage  and  cover  crops;  fourth,  use  fertilizers  after  having  obtained 
as  much  evidence  as  possible  as  to  what  fertilizer  the  trees  most  need.  A  hit 
and  miss  application  of  fertilizers  is  gambling  pure  and  simple. 

CovEB  Cbops 

A  combination  cover  crop  is  best.  Vetch  is  taking  the  place  of  clover  — 
15  or  20  pounds  of  vetch  and  a  bushel  of  oats  or  barley  per  acre  is  a  good 
combination.  A  cover  crop  which  turns  back  less  than  a  ton  or  two  of  vegetable 
matter  per  acre  is  hardly  worth  the  seed  planted. 
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Pkunino 

As  a  rule  prune  young  trees  only  enough  to  shape  the  head.  The  peach  is  the 
only  fruit  that  needs  to  be  headed  back  as  a  regular  practice.  Prune  old  trees 
a  little  every  year.  Cherries  are  usually  injured  by  pruning.  Severe  pnming 
is  warranted  only  in  sick  or  decrepit  trees. 

New  Varieties 

Speculation  is  the  chief  charm  of  new  varieties  and  there  are  a  few  new 
sorts  having  more  than  speculative  value.  Most  varieties  of  fruit  are  not 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  conditions.  For  commercial  plantations,  plant 
only  standard  sorts. 

Plowing  Orchards 

Fall  plowing  is  more  and  more  practiced  with  orchard  fruits,  and  on  clay 
soils  may  well  be  recommended  not  only  because  of  the  greater  convenience  of 
doing  the  work  in  the  fall,  but  because  it  is  beneficial  to  the  soil.  In  light 
soils  early  spring  plowing  is  probably  better. 

Close  Planting 

It  is  patent  to  the  eye  of  every  passerby  that  fruit  growers  are  overcrowding 
fruit  plantations.  The  greater  production  of  single  plants  and  outside  rows 
teach  the  value  of  planting  thinly. 

Stocks  for  Cherries 

The  superiority  of  Mazzard  over  Malialeb  as  a  stock  for  cherries  is  every- 
where demonstrated.  The  latter  dwarfs  the  tree,  makes  it  short-lived  and  lesa 
productive.  Cherries  on  Mahaleb  are  easier  grown  than  on  Mazzard  and  fruit 
growers  should-  expect  to  pay  more  for  varieties  on  Mazzard  stock. 

Sod  and  Tillage 

Apple  trees  in  sod  produce  better  colored  apples  than  those  tilled.  Sod 
reduces  the  quantity  of  fruit,  however.  At  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  for  every  dollar  taken  from  a  sodded  orchard,  $1.89  was  taken 
from  a  tilled  orchard  of  the  same  size. 

CONTROL  OF  GRAPE  TROUBLES 
Grapevine  Flea  Beetle,  **  Steely  Beetle  " 

Collecting  the  adults  into  pans  having  a  shallow  layer  of  kerosene  is  as 
economical  a  method  as  spraying  to  kill  them.  If  the  weather  is  such  that 
rains  can  be  avoided  for  several  days,  spraying  with  a  mixture  consisting  of 
3  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  ^/^  gallon  of  cheap  molasses  and  50  gallons  of 
water  will  kill  many  of  the  adults.  All  spray  mixtures  in  which  molasses  is 
used  are  readily  washed  from  the  vines  by  rains,  so  the  greatest  care  must  be 
exercised  not  to  apply  them  just  previous  to  rains. 

The  larvae  appear  on  the  foliage  in  greatest  numbers  about  June  15th  of  a 
normal  year,  although  there  is  some  variation  in  this  respect.  Spraying  the 
foliage  with  the  mixture  just  given  when  the  larvae  appear  will  control  the 
pest. 
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Gbape  Root  Worm 

The  adult  beetles  are  of  a  reddish  brown  color.  The  first  adults  appear 
between  June  20th  and  July  5th,  depending  on  the  season.  The  majority  of 
the  beetles  appear  about  a  week  after  the  first  beetles  and  for  this  reason 
Hpraying  should  be  done  about  a  week  after  the  first  beetles  are  seen.  The 
eggn  are  laid,  as  a  general  rule,  during  the  latter  two-thirds  of  the  month 
of  July. 

If  the  beetles  are  present  in  moderate  numbers,  spray  the  vines  with  arsenate 
of  lead.  6  pounds  in  100  gallons  of  bordeaux  mixture.  Make  the  first  spraying 
about  a  week  after  the  first  beetles  appear  or  a  little  earlier  and  follow  this 
with  a  second  spraying  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  If  the  beetles  are  present  in 
great  numbers  and  there  is  no  danger  of  rain  for  several  days  better  results 
are  secured  by  using  a  mixture  of  1  gallon  of  molasses,  6  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead  and  100  gallons  of  water.  This  should  be  followed  by  a  spraying  of 
bordeaux  mixture  and  arsenate  of  lead  not  more  than  a  week  later. 

The  grape  root  worm  passes  into  the  pupal  stage  about  the  1.5th  of  June, 
and  horse  hoeing  at  this  time  will  destroy  many  of  the  insects. 

Rose  Chafes 

Spray  when  the  beetles  appear,  using  4  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead,  1  gallon 
of  cheap  molasses  or  12  pounds  of  glucose  and  50  gallons  of  water.  The  larvae 
of  this  Insect  feed  on  grass  roots,  usually  in  very  light  sandy  soil. 

Grape  Leaf  Hopfeb 

Small  yellowish  white  bugs  with  wings  when  adult.  Adult  passes  winter 
in  rubbish  and  in  fence  rows.  They  appear  as  soon  as  leaves  open,  feeding  upon 
the  under  side.  Eggs  are  laid  about  June  15th.  Spray  with  "  Black  Leaf  40," 
one  part  to  1600  parts  of  water,  or  with  bordeaux  mixture  early  in  July. 
Spray  under  side  of  foliage  thoroughly. 

Black  Rot 

Spray  with  4-4-50  bordeaux  mixture,  preferably  before  rainy  periods,  when 
the  second  and  third  leaf  is  forming.  Again  soon  after  the  blossoms  fall  and 
later  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  Spray  with  high  pressure  and  thoroughly  cover 
fruit  clusters  and  tips  of  vines.  If  late  sunomer  is  wet,  the  above  spraying 
should  be  follow^ed  by  two  more,  using  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate  at  interval 
of  ten  days. 

Powdery  Mildew 
Spraying  for  black  rot  will  control  this  fungus. 

Necrosis  or  Side  Arm  Disease 

Remove  and  bum  all  diseased  portions,  training  new.  arms  from  the  main 
stem  to  take  their  places.  If  the  trunk  of  the  vine  is  infected  at  the  ground 
there  is  no  cure  and  the  plants  should  be  dug  and  burned. 

For  further  information  see  Circular  No.  58,  State  Department  of  Agricul* 
ture,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ill  — 38 
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DAIRY    FACTS 
Average  composition  of  cow's  milk  and  milk  products. 


Average  of  5500  American 
analyses 

Average  of  cheese-f actcwy  milk 
for  season 

Butter 

Cheddar  cheese  from  whole- 
milk  (green) 

Skim-milk  (separator) 

Whey 

Buttermilk 


Water 

Total 
SoUdfl 

Fat 

Casein 

Albu- 
men 

Sugar 

87.1 

87.4 
14.0 

36.8 
90.3 
93.4 
90.6 

12.9 

12.6 
86.0 

63.2 
9.7 
6.6 
9.4 

3.9 

3.75 
82.5 

33.8 
0.1 
0.35 
0.10 

2.5 

2.45 
1.0 

23.7 
2.75 
0.1 
2.8 

0.7 
0.7 

"q'.s 

0.75 
0.8 

5.1 
5  0 

'6!25 
4.8 
4.4 

Ash 


07 

0.7 
25 

5.7 
O.S 
O.ti 
07 


Halation  of  fat  to  casein  in  cow's  milk.. 


Per  cent,  of 
fat  in  milk 

3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 

4.25 

4.50 

5.00 


Per  cent,  of 
casein  in  milk 

2.10 

2.20 

2.30 

2.40 

2.50 

2.60 

2.70 

2.90 


Ratio  of 


Fat 


Casein 
0.70 
0.68 
0.66 
0.64 
0.62 
0.61 
0.60 
0.59 


Pounds  of  milk  required  to  a  pound  of  butter  and  a  pound  of  cheese : 


Per  cent  of 
fat  in  milk 

3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
3.75 
4.00 
4.25 
4.50 
4.75 
6.00 


Pounds  of  milk  for  one  pound  of 
Butter  Cheese  (green) 

28.5  12.05 


26.3 
24.4 
22.8 
21.4 
20.1 
19.0 
18.0 
17.1 


11.25 
10.60 
9.95 
9.45 
8.95 
8.60 
8.10 
7.75 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  FIELD  CROPS 

Army  Worm 

To  stop  advance  of  caterpillars,  plow  a  deep  furrow,  with  vertical  edge 
next  to  field  to  be  protected.  As  insects  congregate  in  furrow,  destroy  them  by 
crushing.  Sow  broadcast,  late  in  afternoon,  in  infested  areas  of  field  crops  this 
poisoned  mash:  paris  green,  2*^  pounds,  bran  100  pounds,  juice  of  12  oranges, 
water  3^4  gallons,  thick  molasses,  3%   gallons.     Thoroughly  mix  bran  and 
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paris  green  and  add  water,  molasses  and  fruit  juice.  Mash  should  be  only 
wet  enough  to  crumble  in  the  hand.  For  lawns  and  crops  not  intended  for 
fodder,  apply  arsenate  of  lead,  6  pounds  to  50  gallons  of  water. 

Cut  Worms 

Fields  subject  to  attacks  by  cut  worms  should  be  plowed  and  harrowed  both 
in  fall  and  early  spring  to  keep  land  fallow.  To  destroy  caterpillars  attacking 
crops,  apply  poisoned  mash  as  for  army  worm,  or  the  following  bait,  which  is 
more  easily  prepared:  Mix  1  pound  of  paris  green  and  16  pounds  of  bran. 
Moisten  with  water  in  which  a  quart  of  salt  has  been  dissolved  for  each  10  gal- 
lons. Mash  should  be  only  wet  enough  to  crumble  in  the  hand  and  should  be 
distributed  late  in  afternoon  so  that  it  will  be  moist  when  caterpillars  feed  at 
dusk.  Distribute  broadcast  or  apply  in  rows  at  frequent  intervals  with  a  seed 
drill.  For  protection  of  small  plantings  place  a  tablespoonful  of  bait  near 
each  plant. 

Ga^SSHOPPEBS 

Plow  deep  late  in  fall  and  thoroughly  harrow  land  frequented  by  grass- 
hoppers for  egg-laying.  Destroy  young  hoppers  along  fences  and  roads  or  in 
weedy  areas,  neglected  fields  or  in  young  orchards  by  applying  an  arsenical. 
In  level  pastures  or  fields  of  small  grains  or  for  any  crop  permitting  the  use 
of  such  a  machine,  collect  young  grasshoppers  by  means  of  hopper-dozer. 
A  cheap  and  effective  means  of  destroying  the  insects  is  baiting  with  a  poisoned 
mash  as  given  above  for  the  army  worm  or  cut  worms. 

Cabbaob  Aphis 

Immerse  leaves  of  seedlings  before  transplanting  in  a  preparation  composed 
of  1  ounce  soap  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  water.  Before  appreciable  numbers  of 
leaves  are  curled  spray  cabbages  with  soap,  6  to  8  pounds  in  50  gallons  of 
water,  or  nicotine  extract  (40  per  cent.)  %  pint,  soap  3  to  5  pounds,  water 
50  gallons.  For  more  complete  directions  for  apraying  write  for  Circular  No.  30 
of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station. 

Cabbaob  Magckxt 

For  early  cabbages  apply  tar  pads  to  seedlings  at  the  time  of  transplanting. 
To  avoid  injuries  to  seed-beds  of  late  cabbage,  erect  frames  and  cover  with 
cheese  cloth  when  seedlings  appear  above  ground. 

MAKE  YOUR  WOODLOT  A  PAYING  FARM  CROP 

1.  Woodlot  products  are  becoming  more  valuable  every  year.  They  may  be 
the  most  valuable  farm  crop.  Hemlock  in  1890  was  worth  only  $9  a  thousand; 
now  it  is  worth  from  $18  to  $24  a  thousand.  Other  woods  show  corresponding 
increase  in  value. 

2.  When  you  want  fuel  wood  and  post  material,  it  pays  to  cut  out'  the  smaller 
and  inferior  trees.  Let  the  better  ones  grow  a  little  larger  for  poles,  ties  and 
saw  logs.  The  railroads,  telephone  and  electric  light  companies  are  paying 
better  prices.  Ties  are  worth  from  60  to  85  cents  apiece  now,  whereas  ten  years 
ago  they  brought  only  from  40  to  50  centa 
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3.  Do  not  sell  your  better  trees  for  the  first  offer.  Ash  and  hickory  bring 
good  prices  aa  spoke,  implement,  machinery  and  general  vehicle  material. 
Fancy  prices  are  paid  for  walnut,  cherry,  locust  and  sometimes  for  prime 
specimens  of  other  trees.  If  you  cannot  get  a  good  market  in  your  nearest 
town,  it  will  pay  you  to  look  further.  The  State  College  of  Forestry  at 
Syracuse  has  a  complete  list  of  wood  users  and  the  approximate  prices  they 
pay  for  the  different  local  woods. 

4.  It  may  pay  you  to  put  in  a  portable  sawmill  if  your  woodlot  needs  a  lot 
of  cutting.  They  can  be  set  up  complete  for  $1,000  to  $1,400.  They  can  be 
run  by  four  men,  and  lumber  can  be  sawed  out  for  from  $3  to  $3.50  per 
thousand. 

5.  If  you  have  not  a  good  supply  of  chestnut  posts,  it  may  pay  you  to  put 
in  a  post  treating  plant.  It  costs  only  from  $10  to  $30  for  a  simple  creosote 
plant;. and  treating,  including  cost  of  plant,  costs  only  six  to  ten  centsr  a  post 
Perishable  posts  like  willow,  poplar,  beech,  hemlock,  etc.,  can  be  made  to  last 
as  long  as  locust,  cedar  and  chestnut.  If  you  have  a  lot  of  fencing  to  put  in, 
it  will  pay  you  and  your  neighbors  to  put  in  a  small  treating  plant. 

6.  Creosote  is  the  best  preservative.  It  prevents  decay  best;  it  is  cheap 
( 10  to  15  cents  a  gallon )  and  will  not  readily  wash  out  of  the  wood. 

7.  The  following  list  shows  you  the  actual  average  prices  paid  per  thousand 
for  all  grades  of  wood  (usually  in  rough  lumber)  delivered  at  the  mill: 

White    oak $46  26      Elm    $28  37 

Cherry    46  25       White    pine 27  70 

Hickory    43  03       Basswood    27  36 

Yellow    poplar 40  47       Sugar    maple 27  07 

Red    oak 38  49      White    cedar 24  61 

Ash    38  49      Spruce    2131 

Birch    30  07       Beech    20  54 

Chestnut    28  56      Hemlock 19  82 

8.  The  woodlot  is  one  of  the  most  important  remaining  sources  of  our 
timber  supply.  The  farmers  of  this  country  hold  one-third  of  the  whole  supply 
in  their  woodlots.    New  York  is  an  important  woodlot  state. 


STATE  FAIR 


The  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  inaugurated  last  year  was  re- 
peated. As  indicated  in  the  illustration,  the  quarters  were  nauch 
more  ample  than  the  previous  year,  the  institute  bureau  proper 
having  a  booth  in  the  center  of  the  wing  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Building.  The  cow  testing  association  exhibit  in  charge  of 
Messrs.  Nicoll  and  Ennis  was  located  in  the  comer  opposite,  in 
line  with  the  farm  bureau  exhibit  to  which  it  is  so  closely  allied. 
Located,  as  it  was,  away  from  other  agricultural  and  institutional 
exhibits,  there  were  not  the  throngs  about  the  booth  that  there 
were  a  year  ago.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  institute  bureau 
has  headquarters  at  the  fair  has  become  established,  and  to  its 
booth  gravitated  those  seeking  specific  information  or  literature  on 
agricultural  subjects,  which  the  bureau  dispenses.  Others  have 
foimd  the  booth  a  most  acceptable  place  where  they  may  express 
themselves  as  to  the  work  in  their  localities. 

The  booth  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  F.  McDonough,  Assistant  to 
the  Director.  Messrs.  McPherson,  Van  Wagenen  and  Witter  were 
each  in  attendance  two  days,  the  Director  being  present  part  of  the 
time.     All  of  these  found  their  time  fully  occupied. 
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FARM  BUREAUS 


go  iatimate  has  been  the  relation  between  the  farm  bureaus 
and  the  Bureau  of  Farmers'  Institutes  that  it  was  given  a  section 
in  the  Director's  report  a  j'ear  ago,  although  there  was  no  official 
relation  between  them.  As  noted  in  the  introduction,  the  Director 
of  Farmers'  Institutes  is  now  the  official  head  of  the  fann 
bureaus  as  they  relate  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  eoniratttee  composed  of  Dean 
B.  T,  Galloway  and  Professors  G.  F.  Warren,  J.  L,  Stone  and 
A.  R,  Mann,  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  and  Director  of 


Fia.  500.  The  Dabkened  Areas  Show  the  Codnties  i.v  VVurcu  Farm 
BmiEAna  Have  Been  Organized 

Farm  Bureaus,  M.  C.  Burritt,  Ithaca,  to  pass  on  the  credentials 
of  aspirants  for  the  position  of  farm  bureau  managers.  This  has 
brought  the  Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes  and  the  Director  of 
Farm  Bureaus  in  even  more  intimate  relations  than  heretofore 
existed  —  to  the  advantage  of  the  institutes,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
the  bureaus. 
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Ail  the  bureau  men  have  their  expeuses  paid  to,  and  are  expected 
to  attend  the  A'ormal  [iistitute,  where  tliey  partake  in  the  dis- 
cussion and  receive  the  same  instruction  given  to  the  institute 


Fic.  501.  Farm  Bubeati  Inspection  Tbip,  Cobtland  Cou.ntv 

workers.  With  one  exception  they  assisted  at  the  inatitutes 
in  their  respective  counties,  being  a  most  vital  factor  in  making 
the  work  applicable  to  the  locality. 

The  county  conferences  are  held  in  the  bureau  offices.     During 
the  past  year,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  Director  of  Farmers' 


Pio.  502.  LisTEKiKc  TO  A  Talk  bt  W,  L.  Bean,  McObaw,  N.  Y.    Evbbt 
Town  in  Cortland  Cottttt  Eepbesbnted 
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Institutes  to  attend  most  of  the  conferences,  ten  were  held  by 
the  bureau  managers,  who  located  the  institutes  and  suggested  the 
programs  for  their  respective  counties. 

Whenever  possible,  assistance  has  been  given  the  bureaus  by 
the  Director  of  Farmers'  Institutes.  All  of  the  above  indicates 
team  work  and  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  both  farm  bureaus 
and  farmers'  institutes. 


Complete  List  of  Organized  Farm  Bureaus  in  New  York  State  up  to  Junb 

14,  1915 

County  Manager  Headquarters 

Allegany F.  C.  Smith WellsviUe. 

Broome E.  R.  Minns Chamber  of  Commerce,  Bingham- 

ton. 

Cattaraugus H.  K.  Crofoot Olean. 

Cayuga J.  R.  Teall Auburn. 

Chautauqua H.  B.  Rogers Chautauqua. 

Chemung M.  E.  Chubbuok Chamber  of  Commeree,  Elmira. 

Chenango E.  P.  Smith Norwich. 

Clinton C.  B.  TiUson Plattsburg. 

Cortland E.  H.  Forristall Cortland. 

Delaware T.  M.  Avery Walton. 

Dutchess F.  H.  Lacy 25  Market  street,  Poughkeepsie. 

Erie W.  L.  Markham Chamber  of  Commerce,  Buffalo 

FrankUn O.  F.  Ross Malone. 

Herkimer C.  A.  Taylor Herkimer. 

Jefferson F.  E.  Robertson Watertown. 

Monroe L.  A.  Toan Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rochester. 

Montgomery A.  S.  Merchant Canajoharie. 

Nassau L.  R.  Simons Mineola. 

Niagara E.  H.  Anderson Board  of  Trade,  Lockport. 

Oneida G.  W.  Bush Chamber  of  Commerce,  Utica. 

Onondaga S.  A.  Martin 112  Court  house,  Syracuse. 

Orange T.  E.  Milliman Goshen. 

Oswego E.  V.  Underwood Oswego. 

Otsego F.  S.  Barlow Board  of  Trade,  Cooperstown. 

St.  Lawrence C.  S.  Phelps Canton. 

Saratoga A.  M.  Hollister Saratoga  Springs. 

Sullivan Jas.  A.  Richardson ....  Liberty. 

Tompkins V.  B.  Blatchley Ithaca. 

Ulster W.  H.  Hook Care  Herbert  Carl,  Kingston. 

Wyoming H.  M.  Bowen Perry. 
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Acid     phosphate,     for     strawberries, 
20S3. 
use  of,  2060. 
Albion  meeting,  2055. 
Alfalfa,    E.    G.    Montgomery,    2064- 
2067. 
Winter  Vetch,  etc.,  in  Northern 
New    York,    F.    E.    Robertson, 
2067-2070. 
Animal  industry,  notes  on,  from  sta- 
tion bulletins,  2134-2142. 
Aphis,  apple,  2233. 
cabbage,  2237. 
Apple,  aphis,  2233. 

grading,   law   relating  to,   2085. 
insects  that  factor  in,  2007, 

2098. 
machines,  2086. 
leaf  roller,  2101. 
orchard,   profits   from  an,  2093- 

2095. 
red  bugs,  2100,  2101,  2232.  2233. 
scab,  2105,  2106. 
trees,  blister  canker  of,  2108. 
plant  lice  of,  2096. 
Apples,  fertilizers  for,  2087,  2088. 
Army  worm,  2236,  2237. 
Atwood,  G.  G.,  Trees  and  Plants  for 
Ornament  and   Utility,  2224r-2230. 

B. 

Babcock,  H.  E.,  county  survey  work 

by,  2199. 
Baldwin  spot,  2105. 
Barrus,  M.  F.,  Diseases  of  Fnlits  and 

Farm  Crops,  2105-2108. 
Bitter  pit,  2106. 
Black  rot  of  grapes,  2235. 


Blister  canker  of  apple  trees,  2108. 

Blossom-end  rot  of  tomatoes,  2107, 
2108. 

Bovine  tuberculosis,  2079-2081. 

Bread-making  contests,  2155,  2156. 

Breed,  R.  S.,  New  Sanitary  Code  Es- 
tablished by  Public  Health  Council, 
2077,  2078. 

Bulletins,  2212-2115. 

Burritt,  M.  C,  Farm  Bureau  Effort 
in  New  York  State,  2123-2134. 
Farm  Management,  2122,  2123. 

C. 

Cabbage  aphis,  2101,  2102;  2237. 

maggot,  2096,  2097,  2237. 
Caterpillars,  early  appearing,  2232. 
Clover,  sweet,  2060,  2070. 
Codling  moth,  2232. 
Cole,    Marc   W.,    C<foperation,    2110- 

2115. 
Color   of   fruits,   factors   influencing, 

2091. 
Columbia      University,      cooperative 
work  with,  2191-2193. 
lectures  at,  2192,  2193. 
Concrete,    as    Coming    Material    for 
Farm  Buildings,  J.  G.  Curtis, 
2070-2072. 
proportions    and    mixing,    2071, 

2072. 
reliable   information   relative  to, 
2072. 
Control  of  grape  troubles  (program), 

2234,  2235. 
Cooperation,  Marc  W.  Cole,  2110-2115. 
necessities   for  successful,   2116- 

2118. 
Practical  Farm,  C.  C.  Mitchell, 
2115-2119. 
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Cooperative  bureau,  assistance  from, 
2053. 
companies,  Wisconsin  bulletin  on, 

2153. 
selling,  2118,  2119. 
societies,  advantages  of,  2116. 
work  with  Columbia  University, 
2191-2193. 
Cost  of  Producing  Milk  in  Jefferson 
County,    F.    E.    Robertson,    2076, 
2077. 
County  survey  work,  2199. 
Cover  crops  in  orchard,  2233,  2234. 
Cow  Testing  Association,  Advantages 

of  a,  A.  J.  Nicoll,  2206-2211. 
Cow  testing  associations,  list  of,  2202- 
2204. 
work  of,  2201-2211. 
Cream,    sanitary    code    relating    to, 

2077,  2078. 
Crosby,   C.   R.,   Injurious   Insects  of 

Orchard  and  Garden,  2100-2102. 
Curly  dwarf  of  potatoes,  2109. 
Curtis,  J.  G.,  Concrete  as  Coming  Ma- 
terial   for   Farm   Buildings,   2070- 
2072. 
Cutworms,  2237. 

D. 

Dairy,  buildings,  plans  for,  bulletin 
on,  2153. 
facts   (program),  2236. 
Diseases  and  insects,  notes  on,  from 
station  bulletins,  2151-2153. 
resistance  of  fruits  to,  2089,  2090. 
Diseases  of  Fruits  and  Farm  Crops, 
M.  F.  Barrus,  2105-2108. 
F.  C.  Stewart,  2108-2110. 
Domestic    science    schools,    three-day, 

2154,  2155. 
Dynamite,  use  of,  in  planting  trees, 
2083,  2084. 

E. 

Economy    in    Milk    Production,    Dr. 

W.  H.  Jordan,  2072,  2073. 
Ennis,  J.  A.,  county  survey  work  by, 

2199. 
Essentials  to  Successful  Plant  Life, 

Edward  van  Alstyne,  2215-2223. 
European    grapes,    domestication    of, 

2088,  2089. 


F. 

Facts  About  Farm  Management,  Dr. 
G.  F.  Warren,  2120-2122. 
Relating  to  Horticulture,  U.  P. 
Hedrick,  2067-2095. 
C.  S.  Wilson,  2083-2087. 
Farm    Bureau   Effort   in   New  York 
State,    M.    C.    Burritt,    2123- 
2134. 
finances,  2126-2128. 
nature  of  work,  2128. 
organization  plan,  2125,  2126. 
progress  of  work,  2124,  2125. 
supervision,  2131,  2132. 
Farm  bureaus,  aim  of,  2132,  2133. 
Home  Economics  Connected  With, 
Miss  K.   H.  Mills,  2154-2156. 
how  to  organiie,  2133,  2134. 
list  of,  2243. 
work  of,  2241-2243. 
Farm,  crops,  diseases  of,  2107-2110. 
Management,  M.  C.  Burritt,  2122, 
2123. 
Facts  About,  Dr.  G.  F.  War- 
ren, 2120-2122. 
Farmers'  days,  2184. 

at  Albion,  2055,  2184. 
Feeding    of    Dairy     Products    from 
Creameries  and  the  Like,  Dr.  Theo- 
bald Smith,  2079-2081. 
Fertilizers,  for  apples,  2087,  2088. 

for  fruits,  2233. 
Field    crops,     insects     injurious    to, 
2236,  2237. 
notes  on,  from  station  bulletins, 
2145-2148. 
Fippin,  E.  0.,  Lime,  2061-2064. 
Fire  blight,  2107. 
Follow-up  work,  2194-2198. 
Fruit  trees,  arrangement  of,  2229. 
insects  injurious  to    (program), 

2232,  2233. 
varieties  of,  2229,  2230. 
Fruits,  diseases  of,  2105-2107,  210ft- 
2110. 
fertilizers  for,  2233. 
mutations  of,  2086. 
new,  2092,  2093. 
resistance  of,  to  disease  and  iii- 
«ecta,  2089,  2090. 
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Fruits,    size,    color    and    quality    of, 
2091,  2092. 
stocks  for,  2090,  2091. 
Funds,  lack  of,  2053. 

G. 

Garden,   injurious   insects   of,   209&- 

2100,  2101,  2102. 
Glens   Falls,   agricultural   survey   of, 

2199. 
Graders,  mochauical,  2086. 
Grading  of  apples,  insects  that  factor 
in,  2097,  2098. 
law  relative  to,  2085,  2086. 
Grape   foliage,   use   of  new   prepara- 
tions on,  2104,  2106. 
Insects,  Control  of,  F.  Z.  Hart- 

zell,  2102-2105. 
troubles,   control  of    (program), 
2234,  2235. 
black  rot,  2235. 
flea  beetle,  2234. 
leaf  hopper,  2235. 
necrosis  or  side-arm  disease, 

2235. 
powdery  mildew,  2235. 
root  worm,  2102-2104,  2236. 
rose  chafer,  2235. 
Grapes,   European,   domestication  of, 

2088,  2089. 
Grapevine  flea  beetle,  2234. 
Grasshoppers,  2237. 

H. 

Hairy  vetch,  2068. 

Hall,  F.  H.,  Notes  on  Recent  Station 

Bulletins,  2134>2153. 
Hartzell,    F.    Z.,    Summary    of    New 

Recommendations    for    Control    of 

Grape  Insects,  2102-2105. 
Hay:    Seed  Culture  and  Fertilization, 

E.  G.  Montgomery,  2081-2083. 
Hedrick,    U.    P.,    Facts    Relating   to 

Horticulture,  2087-2095. 
Herd,  building  up  a  profitable,  2074, 

2076. 
Home     ESconomics     Connected     with 

Farm  Bureaus,  Miss  K.  H.  Mills, 

2154-2156. 
Home  topics  qaestioh  leaflet,  2160, 

2161. 


Horticulture,  Facts  Relating  to,  U.  P. 
Hedrick,  2087-2095. 
C.  S.  Wilson,  2083-2087. 
notes  on,  from  station  bulletins, 
2150,  2151. 
How  a  Profitable  Herd  Can  be  Built 
up  at  Small  Expense,  G.  A.  Smith, 
2074,  2075. 
Humus,  need  of,  for  plants,  2216. 


Indiscriminate  planting,  dangers  of, 

2087. 
injurious    Insects    of    Orchard    and 
Garden,   C.   R.   Crosby,   2100- 
2102. 
P.  J.  Parrott,  2096-2100. 
Insect  control,  2098. 
Insects,  and  diseases,  notes  on,  from 
station     bulletins,     2151- 
2153. 
resistance  of  fruits  to,  2089, 
2090. 
injurious,   to.  field   crops    (pro- 
gram), 2236,  2237. 
to    fruit    trees     (program), 
2232,  2233. 
of  Orchard  and  Garden,  Injuri- 
ous, C.  R.   Crosby,  2100- 
2102. 
P.  J.  Parrott,  2095-2100. 
Institutes,  regular,  list  of,  2162-2170. 
special  women's  sessions  of,  2173- 

2181. 
state-wide  cooperative,  2171. 
Introduction,  2053-2056. 
Irrigation,  value  of,  2084. 

J. 

Jefferson  County,  Cost  of  Producing 
Milk  in,  F.  E.  Robertson,  2076, 
2077. 

Jewish  farmers,  lectures  for,  2185. 

Jordan,  Dr.  W.  H.,  Economy  in  Milk 
Production,  2072,  2073. 

L. 

Leaf  roll  of  potato  plants,  2109,  2110. 
Lime,  E.  0.  Fippin,  2061-2064. 
as  plant  food,  2219. 
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Lime,  disappearance  of,  in  soil,  2062, 
2063. 
fineness  of,  2063,  2064. 
forms  of,  2062. 

M. 

Make   your  woodlot   a   paying  farm 

crop  (program),  2237,  2238. 
Milk,  Cost  of  Producing  in  Jefferson 
County,  F.  £.  Robertson,  2076, 
2077. 
Production,  Economy  in.  Dr.  W. 

H.  Jordan,  2072,  2073.  ^ 

raw,  in  relation  to  bovine  tuber- 
culosis, 2079-2081. 
sanitary    code     in     relation     to, 
2077,  2078. 
Mills,  Miss  K.  H.,  Home  Economics 
Connected     with     Farm     Bureaus, 
2154-2156. 
Mitchell,  C.  C,  Practical  Farm  Co- 
operation, 2115-2119. 
Montgomery,    E. .  G.,    Alfalfa,    2064- 
2067. 
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FIRST  SESSION 
Monday,  Mabch  15,  9 :45  a.  m. 

* 

Mr.  John  Bidelman,  the  correspondent  at  Albion,  called  the 
meeting  to  order  and  introduced  Eev.  H.  C.  Woods,  who  offered 
prayer. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

Db.  Frank  H.  Lattin,  Gaines,  N".  Y. 

In  behalf  of  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  Orleans  county, 
and  the  citizens  of  Albion,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
Farmers'  Days  and  its  staff  of  workers.  Perhaps  the  attendance 
that  these  meetings  will  be  accorded  will  speak  far  more  elo- 
quently than  any  word  I  can  utter  as  to  the  warmth  of  the  greet- 
ings extended  to  you  today. 

Orleans  county,  as  we  all  know,  is  the  garden  spot  of  the 
Empire  State,  and  I  have  known  for  a  long  time,  through  in- 
vestigation and  research,  that  it  was  the  original  God's  country. 
While  many  may  take  exception  to  this  assertion,  I  believe  it  is 
acknowledged  that  Orleans  is  the  mother  of  them  all.  While 
it  is  noted  for  its  quarries,  its  diversified  farm  interests,  for  its 
thousands  of  acres  devoted  to  canning  factory  products  and  muck 
farming,  it  excels  in  the  producing  of  orchard  fruits,  especially 
the  apple.  In  the  production  of  the  apple,  Orleans  county  excels 
that  of  any  other  county  in  the  number  of  bearing  trees,  produc- 
ing more  barrels  of  apples  per  square  mile  than  any  other  county 
in  the  world.  At  our  State  Fair,  for  a  number  of  years, 
Orleans  county  has  been  awarded  first  honors.  Among  the 
commercial  exhibits  at  the  last  State  Fair  it  was  awarded  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  first  prizes;  also,  it  was  largely  the  winner  of 
plate  exhibits  in  competition  with  Hudson  river  counties  and 
Long  Island,  which  far  exceeded  us  in  the  maturity  of  fruits. 

At  last  fall's  exhibit  at  our  own  county  fair  we  had  1,500  or 
more  plates  of  apples  alone  on  exhibition,  exceeding,  perhaps, 
that  of  most  our  state  fairs  throughout  the  country.  Our 
county  fruit  growers'  society  is  one  of  the  largest  (perhaps  the 
largest  county  society)  in  our  land,  excelling  in  numbers  and  in 
enthusiasm  that  of  most  of  our  state  societies. 

[2261] 
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I  have  just  been  told  that  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
the  state  of  New  York  (which  means  Orleans  county)  has  out- 
done every  locality  represented,  even  the  noted  Hood  river  valley 
in  the  state  of  Washington. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you  on  the  ideal  of  that  for  which 
you  have  met  here.  As  farmers  and  fruit  growers,  Nature  has 
provided  us  with  the  golden  key  to  one  of  her  richest  treasure 
chests.  Let  us  practically  demonstrate  that  the  trust  has  not 
been  misplaced.  Let  us  imbue  our  sons  with  a  like  spirit  and 
understanding  —  send  them  to  Cornell  for  at  least  a  short  course 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture;  take  them  to  the  institutes  and 
fruit  growers'  meetings  and  to  the  homes,  the  orchards  and  the 
vineyards  of  our  most  successful  and  up-to-date  culturists.  In- 
culcate in  their  minds  the  fact  that  the  chief  element  of  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  solving  all  problems  of  the  farmer  and  orchard- 
ist  is  the  man.  The  man  who  attempts  farm  or  orchard  manage- 
ment or  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  the  results  by  guess- 
work, or  is  too  indolent  or  too  busy  to  meet  the  essential  features 
promptly  and  properly  as  they  arise,  would  better  let  it  alone, 
as  failure  is  inevitable.  To  assure  success,  the  man  must  not 
only  know  when,  how  and  what  to  do,  but  must  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  way  to  do  things  is  to  do  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  we  not  only  forecast  but 
sincerely  believe  that  if  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers  of  Orleans 
county  are  wise  they  will  plant  more  fruit  trees,  give  the  ones 
already  started  more  and  better  care,  renovate  and  reclaim  their 
old  farm  orchards  and  give  them  a  chance,-  and  finally  pick, 
pack,  market  and  boost  the  resultant  products  in  an  up-to-date, 
business-like  manner,  so  that  in  a  decade  or  two  hence  the  condi- 
tions in  relation  to  the  over-production  problem  will  be  such  as 
to  be  unbelievable  that  it  could  have  provoked  serious  discussion 
at  these  meetings. 

We  may  not  live  to  realize  the  benefits  of  our  labors  in  full 
measure.  Those  who  come  after  us  will,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  a 
duty  we  owe,  not  only  to  humanity  but  to  our  county  also,  to 
plan  for  the  future  and  future 'generations. 
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RESPONSE 

Jabed  Vak  Wagenen,  Jb.,  Conductor 

My  good  friends,  it  is  my  very  pleasant  duty  to  say  something 
in  response  to  this  address  of  welcome.  I  should  like  to  say  for 
one  thing,  that  I  feel,  as  an  institute  conductor,  that  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  should  never  be  omitted.  Some  men  sav  that 
it  is  perfunctory,  and  perhaps  it  is ;  nevertheless,  I  think  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  is  about  the  easiest  wav  to  '*  break  the  ice  " 
(if  you  will  allow  that  phrase)  between  a  man  and  his  audience. 

I  have  never  yet  heard  an  address  of  welcome  but  what  af- 
forded  a  text.  The  thing  I  like  best  is  the  note  of  patriotism 
that  rings  through  it,  because  we  all  ought  to  be  good  New  Yorkers 
and  good  citizens.  Dean  Cook  says,  *'  I  would  not  give  very  much 
for  a  man  who  would  not  stand  up  for  his  own  state,  his  own 
country,  his  own  farm,  and  his  own  family,  even  though  he  had 
to  lie  a  little  bit  in  doing  it.''  A;  man  who  stands  up  for  Orleans 
county  does  not  have  to  lie,  for  it  is  a  magnificent  county.  All 
the  rest  of  the  sixty-two  counties  of  the  state  look  with  a  feeling 
of  admiration  at  this  county,  for  really  this  famous  Ontario 
shore  is  God's  country. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  wonderful  development  of 
horticulture  here.  Someone  has  said  that  there  are  more  apple 
trees  in  the  state  of  Missouri  than  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
but  that  there  are  more  apples  grown  in  the  county  of  Wayne 
than  in  the  whole  state  of  Missouri.  We  have  just  heard  here 
this  morning  that  the  county  of  Orleans  exceeds  the  county  of 
Wayne,  in  production. 

Now,  if  we  could  learn  to  make  a  note  of  the  patriotism  which 
rang  through  that  address  this  morning;  if  we  could  learn  to 
believe  that  the  skies  over  us  are  a  little  bluer  and  the  grass  a 
little  greener;  that  the  fruit  is  a  little  redder  in  October  than  in 
any  other  month  —  if  we  can  get  that  vision  of  the  country,  I  am 
sure  that  these  other  troubles  will  cease.  This  is  the  message  that 
Dr.  Lattin  gave  to  us,  and  it  is  a  message  I  should  like  to  empha- 
size for  you  —  a  spirit  of  pride  and  patriotism  for  this  beautiful 
country  in  which  you  dwell. 
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This  special  meeting  is  only  one  of  five  that  we  call 
'^  Fanners'  Days."  These  few  large  and  expensive  meetings  are 
held  only  in  those  localities  in  the  state  where  Director  van 
Alstyne  feels  they  are  justified,  and  particularly  here  because 
Albion  has  a  long  and  creditable  history,  and  because  you  have 
among  your  number  one  Mr.  Bidelman,  who  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  dean  of  the  institute  correspondents  of  the  state  of  Xew 
York.  Mr.  Bidelman,  I  believe,  has  been  the  correspondent  for 
the  insti-tute  in  Albion  for  twenty-six  years,  without  a  break.  And 
we  feel  that  the  Farmers'  Institute  Bureau  has  a  right  to  make 
special  demands  upon  you,  because  of  the  fact  that  this  big  meet- 
ing is  held  here;  it  can  be  justified  only  if  we  have  a  large 
audience,  and  if  we  can  feel  that  a  meeting  like  this  has  been  good 
in  its  effect  —  being  equal,  perhaps,  to  a  dozen  other  similar  meet- 
ings over  the  state. 

Then,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  systematically  worked  out.  Director  van  Alstyne 
has  tried  to  avoid  the  usual  somewhat  "  hit-and-miss  "  methods. 
You  will  note  that  today  is  Fertility  Day,  and  that  is  right, 
because  it  is  the  first  day  of  the  meeting.  Say  what  you  will  about 
all  these  other  things  —  business  methods,  farming  and  the  like — 
the  great  fundamental  of  all  our  agriculture,  the  one  thing  which 
we  must  have  is  farm  fertility,  and  if  we  fail  in  that  we  fail  in 
all  the  rest.  I  sometimes  feel  that  it  is  the  problem  of  agriculture 
which,  in  many  cases,  we  have  not  as  yet  successfully  answered. 
Understand,  I  am  not  a  pessimist ;  I  am  not  saying  that  our  lands 
*'are  any  poorer.  A  man  can  look  around  in  every  community  and 
see,  here  and  there,  a  farm  that  is  giving  better  products  than  in 
the  past,  and  there  are  other  farms  where,  as  yet,  the  owner  has 
never  been  wise  enough,  and  thorough  enough  in  his  business, 
to  understand  his  soil  fertility.  It  is  the  one  fundamental 
principle  in  agriculture,  and  it  seems  to  me  very  wise  to  have  it 
on  the  program  for  the  first  day. 

Tomorrow  will  be  Stock  and  Crop  Day.  There  was  an  old 
Englishman  who  wrote  books  many  centuries  ago,  and  I  remember 
one  very  famous  phrase  of  his,  Baying  that  "  the  men  and  horses 
made  it  all  and  the  men  and  horses  ate  it  all." 

Wednesday  will  be  Horticultural  Day,  in  which,  of  course,  you 
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are  fundamentally  interested.  The  growing  of  fruit  is  by  far  the 
greatest  agricultural  interest  on  this  shore,  and  men  all  around 
are  thinking  of  the  wonderful  work  you  are  doing  here.  -Pro- 
fessor Hedrick  and  Professor  Parrott,  and  some  others,  will  dis- 
cuss the  great  problem  of  horticulture. 

You  will  note  also  that  the  interests  of  the  poultryman  and 
homemaker  have  not  been  forgotten.  If  there  is  anything  which, 
in  the  past,  has  been  neglected,  and  about  which  in  the  future  a 
great  deal  will  be  said,  it  is  the  question  of  the  home.  On 
Wednesday  you  will,  above  all,  urge  your  wives  and  mothers, 
and  sisters  and  sweethearts,  to  come  to  the  meeting,  because  this 
woman's  work,  I  think,  has  the  greatest  future  of  any  work  we 
are  going  to  do  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

I  want  to  urge  upon  you  the  use  of  the  round  table  and  the 
discussion  period.  We  are  giving  fifteen  minutes  for  discussion 
of  each  subject.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  demoralizing  to  a 
speaker  it  is  to  say  that  there  will  be  fifteen  minutes  for  discussion 
and  then  have  no  discussion.  Bear  in  mind,  please,  that  the  men 
here  ofiicially  from  the  state  are  not  the  only  ones.  My  idea 
of  an  institute  is  that  a  few  men  should  guide  and  have  the  people 
enter  in  with  their  discussion.  You,  yourselves,  can  really  bring 
to  this  meeting  an  amount  of  useful  information  that  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  brought  by  a  man  from  a  distance. 

Finally,  one  other  matter:  the  evening  sessions  will  not  be  of 
a  technical  nature;  they  will  be  for  the  family.  The  farmers' 
institute  work  in  this  state,  under  the  guidance  of  Director  van 
Alstyne  (whom  I  love  to  honor),  has  more  and  more  come  to  this, 
that  it  has  to  serve  with  everything  that  has  to  do  with  the  farm 
itself.  The  farmer  is  more  important  than  the  farm,  and  must 
be  first.  I  am  always  glad  that  the  institute,  to  a  great  extent, 
is  coming  to  say  boldly  that  it  is  more  important  to  improve  the 
breed  of  men  than  the  breed  of  horses. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Professor  Cross,  of 
Cornell  University,  who  will  deal  with  "  The  Makeup  of  Orleans 
County  Soils." 
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'     THE  MAKE-UP  OF  OBLEAHS  COmiTY  SOILS 

L.  J.  Cross 
ProfeHBOr  of  Chemistry,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

I  was  reared  in  Wayne  countj,  where  we 
have   local    pride   and   patriotism,    but   we 
have  had  to  recognize  and  take  off  onr  hats 
to  Orleans  county.  In  some  respects  you  are 
better  favored  in  Orleans  county  than  we 
are  in  AVayne,    It  is  true  that  we  both  have 
the  lake  at  the  feet  of  our  colonies,  but  the 
soils  are  somewhat  different.   In  this  county, 
probably  you  know  that  the  soil  might  be 
divided,  hortieulturally,  into  two  great  sec- 
tions; that  is,  the  north  and  the  south.     Between  the  northern 
and  southern  parts  we  have  the  intermediate  section,  so  we  might 
make  three  regions.     The  strata  of  these  three  r^ons  is  different 
in  Wayne  county,  especially  in  the  eastern  part,  than  it  Is  in  this 
county,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  yon  have  in  this  county  so  much 
of  what  we  call  Dunkirk  loam. 

A  loam  consists  of  clay  and  sand  and  silica,  without  a  pre- 
dominance of  any  particular  one.  If  we  have  an  abundance  of 
clay  w?  call  it  a  clay  soil ;  if  sand  predominates  we  say  that  we 
have  a  sandy  soil;  and  if  we  have  considerable  clay,  sand  and  silt, 
then  we  have  what  we  call  a  loam,  which  is  considered  the  freest 
and  one  of  the  best  soils  for  fruits,  especially  the  apple.  It  is  said 
that  the  apples  grown  on  the  Dunkirk  loam  have  better  color, 
better  flavor  and  better  keeping  qualities  than  the  apples  grown  on 
the  other  soils  in  your  county.  That  may  be  true,  and  probably 
is,  hut  it  does  not  mean  that  we  cannot  grow  good  apples  on  other 
soils.  The  people  of  Rensselaer  county,  in  producing  their  apples, 
might  dispute  the  fact  that  your  apples  have  better  color  and 
better  flavor  and  better  keeping  qualities. 

In  Wayne  county,  from  boyhood  up,  we  have  regarded  the 
counties  of  Kiagara  and  Orleans  as  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  fruit 
production.  I  shall  see  if  I  can  outline  to  you  something  of  the 
make-up  of  the  soils  of  this  county.  Let  us  make  this  Falls  Road 
the  dividing  line.    There  has  been  no  systematic  soil  survey,  but 
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Ontario  county  and  Monroe  county  and  the  regions  around  here 
have  been  surveyed,  and  the  geology  of  all  this  section  is  the  same. 
While  we  have  different  soils,  which  give  rise  to  different  types 
of  crops,  in  a  general  way  these  counties  of  Xiagara  and  Orleans 
and  western  Monroe  are  somewhat  of  the  same  nature.  So  I 
cannot  talk  to  you  specifically  of  certain  districts  of  your  county, 
or  certain  portions,  but  I  can  talk  about  the  county  in  a  general 


way. 


Lake    Ontario 


Fig.  503.  Map  of  Orleans  County,  Showing  Two  Lines  of  Railroads 

AND  Principal   Streams. 


I  think  it  is  the  practice,  throughout  this  county,  not  to  put  the 
best  apples  on  the  heavier  lands  that  you  have  to  the  south ;  still 
you"  may  find  people  growing  apples  there  successfully.  Much 
depends  upon  the  treatment  of  heavy  soil,  and  so  my  statements 
are  general.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  county  are  shales  and 
limestones.  Just  south  of  the  railroad,  and  following  it  very 
uniformly,  is  a  strip  which  consists  of  sandstone  and  limestone. 
Xorth  of  the  railroad  we  have  the  Ontario  plain,  which  consists 
of  sandstone,  and  south  of  the  railroad  is  a  narrow  strip  which 
we  might  call  the  intermediate  area,  where  we  may  find  limestone 
and  a  little  shale.     So  we  have  the  heavier  soils  in  the  southern 
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part,  and  to  the  north  we  have  the  lighter  sandy  loams  that  have 
been  made  from  the  sandstone.  As  you  go  north  from  the  rail- 
road here,  you  will  find  that  the  soils  get  a  little  lighter.  Then 
we  have  had  the  influence  of  the  wind  and  the  wave  action, 
etc.  The  elements  have  formed  the  soils  for  us.  All  the  soils 
of  this  county  are  of  glacial  lake  influence,  and  we  expect  them  to 
have  the  characteristics  of  the  soils  deposited  in  the  bottoms  of 
our  glacial  lakes. 

Now,  as  to  the  crops  that  are  raised  upon  these  different  soils. 
Farmers  in  this  county,  as  in  the  adjoining  counties,  have  adapted 
the  crops  to  the  soil.  My  remarks  upon  this  point  will  be  of 
more  interest  to  the  man  just  starting  out  on  the  farm,  or  who 
was  not  born  or  raised  a  farmer  in  this  county.  If  there  is  any 
city  farmer  here  he  should  look  to  his  neighbors  and  watch  their 
operations  from  year  to  year.     Here  is  his  school  of  agriculture. 

We  find  in  the  southern  part  that  the  heavier  soils  are  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  good  grain,  and  to  general  farming.  In  the 
north,  on  the  sandy  loams,  we  find  that  such  crops  as  peaches, 
berries  and  other  small  bush  fruits,  thrive  well.  In  the  inter- 
mediate section  between  the  sandy  loams  on  the  north  and  the 
heavier  soils  on  the  south,  we  find  that  pears  and  quinces  grow 
well.  Apples  do  not  grow  so  well  on  the  heavier  soil.  We  prefer, 
possibly,  a  good  Ipam  for  the  apple  soil,  and  I  think  where  the 
best  orchards  are  in  this  county  you  will  find  such  soils.  Next 
would  be  the  loams  containing  more  sand,  and  finally  we  may  find 
some  apples  being  produced  on  the  gravelly,  sandy  loams.  Cherry 
trees  do  very  well  on  the  gravelly,  sandy  loam. 

These  are  the  best  adaptations.  We  have  such  in  Orleans, 
Monroe  and  Wavne  counties.  You  will  not  find  in  Wavne  countv 
the  peaches  that  you  find  here,  because  there  we  have  the  heavier 
soils  coming  nearer  the  lake.  This  Dunkirk  loam,  and  the  sandy 
loam  which  you  have,  that  are  so  good  for  growing  peaches  and 
bush  crops,  is  your  fortune.  You  have,  scattered  throughout  the 
county,  some  muck  lands,  and  muck  lands  are  well  adapted  to 
special  crops  like  lettuce,  celery,  onions,  etc.* 


*  Send  to  Department  of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  copy  of  Bulletin  70, 
"  The  Vegetable  Industry  in  New  York,"  including  articles  on  growing  vege- 
tables on  muck  land. 
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We  could  divide  the  soil  of  this  county,  making  a  simple 
classification,  into  two  types  —  the  Dunkirk  type,  which  will  in- 
clude all  the  light-colored  soil ;  and  the  Clyde  type,  which  includes 
the  dark  soil.  The  Dunkirk  soil  was  laid  down  under  good 
conditions  and  the  Clyde  soils  were  laid  down  under  swampy 
conditions.  So  the  Clyde  soils  will  contain  considerable  organic 
matter. 

The  farmer  should  not  stand  for  any  statement  that  his  soils  are 
good  enough  as  they  are.  If  at  any  time  he  thinks  that  he  has 
brought  the  farm  up  to  the  proper  state  of  fertility  and  it  is 
producing  well,  he  cannot  stop  there,  thinking  it  will  remain  so ; 
he  must  keep  up  that  fertility.  Some  city  men  have  bought 
farms  in  your  region,  or  in  the  counties  near  you,  which  were  at 
the  top  of  the  productive  list  —  in  excellent  condition.  They 
thought  they  would  remain  so.  What  have  some  of  you  people  in 
this  section  done?  Sold  out  at  high  prices  and  gone  down  to  the 
east  —  down  in  Cayuga  county  and  the  western  part  of  Oswego 
county  —  taken  the  soil  there  and  are  building  it  up.  You  ex- 
pect to  grow  good  apples,  too.  So,  when  any  man  comes  to  me  for 
information  as  to  what  he  is  going  to  do  up  in  Orleans  county, 
I  cannot  do  any  better  than  to  refer  to  some  man  here.  People 
here  know  how  to  do  this,  and  people  down  in  Cayuga  county 
and  Oswego  county  are  taking  lessons  from  these  fruit  growers 
who  have  started  on  their  farms. 

What  are  the  needs  of  these  diiferent  types  of  soils?  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  where  we  have  the  limestones,  we 
should  not  expect  to  need  lime  upon  the  soils.  Its  application 
may  be  necessary,  however,  because  sometimes  that  limestone  may 
lie  deep;  or,  even  if  it  is  near  the  surface,  unless  mixed  well 
with  the  soil  which  we  cultivate,  the  tendency  of  lime  is  downward, 
and  the  lime  is  lost.  It  may  also  be  over  rock  that  does  not  con- 
tain enough  calcium  carbonate,  and  clay  may  be  mixed  with  it. 
Generally,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  the  lime  question 
is  not  so  important  j  but  in  probably  two-thirds  of  the  section  north 
of  this  railroad  if  one  contemplates  growing  certain  crops  that 
are  sensitive  to  acid  conditions  of  the  soil,  he  will  find  that  lime 
will  be  needed. 

All  of  the  soils  of  the  light-colored  types  need  drainage.  Soils 
of  the  dark-colored  type  —  the  Clyde  type  —  need  drainage,  even 
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more  than  the  light-colored  ones.  In  many  cases  I  am  told  that 
the  farmers  do  not  plow  deep  enough,  especially  on  the  heavier 
soils  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  This  has  no  bearing 
on  the  soils  in  the  northern  part,  the  lighter  soils.  If  the  farmer 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  is  plowing  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  it  would  be  well  if  he  increased  one-half  inch  deeper  each 
year  until  he  reaches  seven  or  eight  inches.  It  looks  reasonable 
that  if  he  plows  deeper  on  those  heavier  soils  he  will  get  more 
plant  food.  Of  course  you  know  the  disadvantage  of  plowing  deep 
on  lighter  soils. 

I  am  told  that  some  farmers  on  the  heavv  soils  of  the  countv, 
and  in  northern  Ontario,  have  not  yet  learned  that  the  use  of  the 
roller  on  this  heavy  clay  soil  is  unwise.  While  the  clay  is  wet 
you  will  find  them  using  the  roller  and  packing  it  down.  Some 
of  those  farmers  would  be  excellent  men  to  work  in  the  cement 
business  —  ffood  men  to  lav  sidewalks ;  but  thev  have  no  busines^s 
packing  down  this  heavy  soil. 

Both  the  light-colored  soils  and  the  heavier  ones  need  organic 
matter.  The  lighter  soils  must  have  organic  matter  in  order  to 
conserve  the  moisture,  and  the  heavv  soils  must  have  it  in  order 
that  the  clay  may  be  loosened  up  and  worked  more  easily,  and 
be  drained  properly.  Our  lighter  soils  are  free  and  open  and  admit 
plenty  of  air,  and  they  are  going  to  lose  plant  food  and  moisture 
unless  there  is  something  to  hold  it.  Our  heavy  clays  exclude  the 
air,  and  if  we  are  going  to  have  profitable  crop  production  we. 
must  put  them  in  condition  to  admit  the  air.  You  have  count- 
less numbers  of  employees  working  for  you  for  nothing,  if  you 
give  them  the  proper  environment.  I  refer  to  the  bacteria  that 
are  working  in  the  soil,  without  which  you  cannot  expect  to  pro- 
duce any  kind  of  a  plant.  They  are  working  there  night  and  day, 
and  if  you  exclude  the  air  from  them  they  are  going  to  die.  If 
you  give  them  little  food,  and  a  poor  environment,  they  are  going 
to  strike.  And  they  should.  When  you  can  get  help  for  nothing 
just  by  giving  them  a  good  place  to  live,  you  ought  to  be  willing 
to  do  that.  They  are  earning  money  for  you.  You  are  paying  for 
nitrogen  in  fertilizer  to  apply  to  your  soil,  and  you  might  just  as 
well  have  these  little  workers  manufacture  the  soil  for  you. 

Our  muck  lands  need  drainage.  You  probably  have  several 
plots  here  in  the  county  that  have  not  been  reclaimed  —  have  not 
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been  opened  to  cultivation.  Do  not  make  the  mistake,  when  drain- 
ing those  mnek  lands,  to  over-drain  them,  because  muck  is  porous. 
If  you  provide  an  efficient  drainage  system:  the  water  will  be 
drawn  away  very  quickly.  I  know  of  one  large  enterprise  where 
they  have  drained  a  large  area,  and  drained  it  so  efficiently  that 
it  is  going  to  give  them  trouble.  They  have  no  good  inlet  of 
water  and  have  to  depend  upon  the  water  that  falls  upon  it.  I 
doubt  if  that  muck  is  worth  much  of  anything  under  those  con- 
ditions. 

If  we  are  going  into  the  drainage  problem  we  must  study  the 
type  of  the  soil,  and  if  we  are  going  into  the  fertilizer  problem  we 
must  study  the  type  of  soil  —  how  they  compare  with  each  other, 
and  the  plant  food  they  furnish. 

The  lighter  loams  north  of  here  are  deficient  in  organic  matter, 
and  usually  they  are  deficient  in  potash  and  phosphorus.  If  you 
are  going  to  add  any  of  these  three,  supply  the  soil  with  organic 
matter  first.  When  you  get  through  putting  on  stable  manure 
and  decide  you  will  not  raise  any  clover  or  cover  crop,  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  that  you  are  falling  from  grace.  In 
any  section  wliere  they  have  depended  upon  commercial  fertilizers 
and  have  allowed  the  organic  matter  to  decline  in  the  soil,  they 
have  finally  had  trouble;  they  have  struck  hard.  Parts  of  Long 
Island  have  been  struck,  and  it  has  given  them  a  bad  jounce  —  so 
bad  that  they  have  gone  to  some  of  the  older  farmers  upon  the 
Island  and  asked  for  advice.  And  what  do  you  suppose  those 
older  men  told  them  ?  *'  You  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  customs 
of  your  fathers,  and  provide  organic  matter  in  manure  or  green 
crops."    You  must  do  it. 

In  our  special  lines  of  farming  we  have  gotten  away  from 
some  of  the  good  old  orthodox  principles.  Those  principles  are 
solid;  they  will  live  just  as  long  as  any  farmer  trods  the  soil. 
We  must  have  plenty  of  organic  matter  in  our  soils. 
My  grandfather  was  a  good  Baptist  deacon,  and  one  of  the  most 
charitable  men  in  his  town;  and  yet  you  might  call  him  stingy, 
because  he  would  not  give  a  poor  man  straw  enough  to  fill  a 
bed,  unless  the  old  straw  of  the  bed  was  emptied  in  his  barnyard. 
That  idea  was  strongly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  those  old  farm- 
ers—  not  to  sell  any  roughage  off  the  farm.     They  lived  up 
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to  it,  and  where  farms  were  rented  or  let  on  shares  the  contract 
read  that  no  forage  should  be  sold  from  the  farm.  With  our  more 
modern  ideas  we  have  had  to  produce  special  crops,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  put  that  all  back.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
they  sell  straw,  and  we  have  sold  hay.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that.  But  if  you  took  something  from  my  soil  I  should  expect 
you  to  pay  it  back,  and  if  you  do  not  pay  your  debts  to  the  soil,  you 
must  expect  to  become  bankrupt. 

You  know  all  the  diiferent  advantages  of  organic  matter,  and 
the  furnishing  of  organic  matter  to  your  soils  is  probably  the 
great  problem  here  in  the  fruit-growing  section  north  of  this 
railroad.  We  should  not  see  the  fine  peaches  that  we  do  in  Or- 
leans- county  unless  you  were  in  some  way  getting  organic  matter 
into  the  soil.  I  suppose  here,  if  you  have  not  farm  manure,  you 
are  using  some  cover  crops  and  getting  some  organic  matter  from 
them.  In  our  loams  here  to  the  north  we  should  expect  to  put  on 
potash  and  some  phosphoric  acid.  Try  to  get  away  from  the  buy- 
ing of  nitrogen  if  possible.  The  clay  soils  south  of  us  usually  con- 
tain sufficient  potash ;  that  is,  they  are  richer  in  potash  than  in  the 
other  foods.  They  are  often  deficient  in  lime  and  in  phosphate. 
And  so  upon  those  soils  we  will  find  phosphoric  acid  used,  and 
in  some  cases  lime.  The  muck  lands,  which  are  easily  worked 
after  being  reclaimed,  and  which  furnish  sufficient  plant  food 
excellent  for  the  special  crops,  are  often  deficient  in  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  These  will  have  to  be  supplied  in  some  way  — 
maybe  not  at  first,  but  after  a  time.  So  if  you  are  growing  special 
crops  you  may  have  to  use  from  1,000  to  1,500  pounds  of  a 
fertilizer  having  considerable  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  You 
will  not  find  anything  better  than  wood  ashes,  but  they  are 
usually  too  costly.  Considerable  nitrate  will  have  to  be  applied  to 
these  muck  lands  when  producing  a  quick-growing  crop.  If  grow- 
ing a  crop  that  has  a  longer  time  to  mature,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  fertilize  so  intensively. 

The  general  crops  —  hay,  grain  and  potatoes  —  will  thrive  on 
muck,  but  the  best  results  are  not  obtained  on  such  soil.  The 
sandy  loams  in  your  county  produce  the  best  potatoes.  The  light, 
sandy  loams  are  excellent  for  the  bush  crops.     We  find  that  in 
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some  regions  the  sand  is  so  light  that  the  crop  production  is 
small.  We  have  some  such  land  down  in  Wayne  county.  But 
you  would  be  surprised  at  the  results  on  those  soils 
with  the  bush  crops  when  plenty  of  organic  matter  is  supplied. 
Last  year  I  saw  picked  a  crop  of  the  nicest  raspberries  that  I  ever 
looked  upon,  and  they  were  grown  upon  what  was  considered  one 
of  the  poorest  soils  in  that  neighborhood.  This  is  a  credit  to  the 
city  man.  He  bought  the  place  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
purchase  a  quantity  of  manure  and  cbver  the  soil  with  it. 

.  The  one  thing  we  must  procure  in  some  way  is  organic  matter. 
It  is  a  big  problem,  and  differs  with  the  various  farm  conditions. 
It  may  be  more  economical  for  some  to  get  it  by  manure,  others 
by  cover  crops. 

The  soils  of  Orleans  county  group  themselves  into  three  main 
divisions.  You  probably  have,  in  this  county,  seventeen  to  twenty 
different  types  of  soil,  and  we  classify  them  into  the  three  divi- 
sions —  the  Dunkirk  loam  north  of  the  railroad,  the  clays  to  the 
south,  and  the  predominance  of  the  sandy  loam  in  the  north. 
Upon  these  soils  you  are  producing  crops  that  could  not  be  pro- 
duced (especially  fruit  crops)  if  it  were  not  for  your  favorable 
climatic  conditions.  Very  often  people  who  are  trying  to  learn 
from  you  are  studying  only  the  type  of  soil,  and  they  are  study- 
ing your  practices ;  but  they  have  not  paid  any  attention  to  your 
climatic  conditions,  and  that  is  where  they  fail.  You  have  very 
favorable  weather  conditions,  since  Lake  Ontario  is  from  ten  to 
fifteen  degrees  warmer  in  winter,  and  ten  to  fifteen  degrees  cooler 
in  summer,  than  it  is  over  the  land.  So  if  you  are  called  upon  to 
instruct  a  man  in  fruit  growing  in  some  other  section,  the  first 
thing  that  you  must  find  out  is  the  climatic  conditions.  You  are 
fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  with  these  types  of  soil  you  are 
highly  favored.  We  should  expect  nothing  else  from  your  pro- 
gressive farmers  but  that  Orleans  would  be  one  of  the  greatest 
counties  in  the  world  for  apples. 

Me.  Van  Wagenen  :  We  have  fifteen  minutes  for  discussion, 
and  that  time  should  be  used  in  bringing  out  all  we  can  which 
has  to  do  with  the  fundamental  problems.  It  is  your  workshop; 
it  is  your  laboratory ;  it  is  your  special  stock  in  trade,  and  we 
should  like  to  hear  something  from  you. 
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discussion 

Question  :     For  muck  land,  what  would  you  recommend  first  ? 

Professor  Cross:  Drainage  first,  lime  second,  then  plenty 
of  cultivating ;  and,  under  the  conditions  you  have  in  this  county, 
with  abundant  rainfall  and  a  very  high  average  temperature, 
success  cannot  help  but  come  to  you.  In  improving  muck  lands 
drainage  is  the  first  thing,  because  without  it  one  cannot  have 
bacterial  action  in  the  soil.  One  farmer  told  me  that  he  could 
raise  good  crops  without  cultivation.  I  asked  him  how  he  did  it 
and  he  said  he  used  plenty  of  fertilizer.  I  should  like  to  know 
what  kind  of  a  crop  he  would  raise  if  he  cultivated. 

Question:  In  the  central  part  of  the  county,  how  close  to- 
gether would  you  advise  placing  the  ditches  ? 

Professor  Cross:  It  all  depends  upon  the  amount  of  water 
you  have.  I  could  not  tell  you.  Those  are  problems  by  them- 
selves, and  a  man  should  be  on  the  ground  before  he  answered 
that  question. 

Question:  What  would  you  advise  as  a  cover  crop?  We 
have  tried  several  things.     We  find  rye  very  good. 

Professor  Cross:  Rye  is  good  and  so  is  buckwheat,  as  you 
have  gained  something  by  their  use.  If  you  raise  a  crop  of 
buckwheat  or  rye  that  goes  back  upon  the  soil,  what  do  you 
gain  ?  You  have  given  back  to  the  soil  that  which  you  took ;  the 
same  elements  that  it  took  to  grow  that  rye  are  going  back,  and 
you  have  gained  this  much,  the  organic  matter,  which  in  its 
decay  helps  to  liberate  locked-up  plant  food. 

Question  :     How  is  vetch  ? 

Professor  Cross:  Very  good,  one  objection  being  the  high 
cost  of  seed. 

Question  :     How  is  rape  i 

Professor  Cross  :  Rape  is  good.  We  consider  it  better  than 
a  good  crop  of  buckwheat  or  rye.  But  if  you  use  clover,  alfalfa, 
vetch,  peas  or  beans,  all  of  which  are  nitrogen  gatherers,  those 
little  workers  in  the  roots  are  taking  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
locating  it  in  the  soil. 

Question  :     How  is  red  clover  ? 

Professor  Cross:  Red  clover  is  the  stand-by.  It  is  the 
best  fertility  crop  that  a  farmer  ever  raises  on  his  farm.   Alfalfa 
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is  better,  but  in  many  sections  has  to  be  nourished ;  one  has  to  be 
more  particular  with  it.  Clover  will  grow  on  soils  where  alfalfa 
will  not  do  well  unless  certain  practices  are  carried  out.  Stations 
in  Ohio  are  telling  farmers  that,  if  they  can  grow  alfalfa,  to  do  it ; 
and  if  not,  to  do  the  next  best  thing  —  grow  clover,  then  vetch. 
What  would  you  grow  if  you  did  not  grow  vetch  ?  Someone  says 
beans.  Yes ;  but  T  want  something  that  will  give  more  nitrogen 
than  beans.  On  the  very  poorest  soils  we  may  get  sweet  clover  to 
grow.  Start  away  down  at  the  lowest  —  sweet  clover,  vetch, 
alfalfa. 

Question:     Would  you  grow  sweet  clover  on  an  orchard? 

Professor  Cross:  That  is  a  special  problem.  I  prefer  the 
clover  to  rve  or  buckwheat  on  manv  soils. 

Question  :  I  notice  a  great  many  farmers  in  this  section  grow 
large  crops  of  wild  carrot  (     Is  that  a  cover  crop? 

Professor  Cross  :  Some  farmers  will  tell  vou  that  wild  carrot 
does  not  do  any  damage.  I>ut  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  root  must  draw  a  gi-eat  deal  from  the  soil. 

Voice:  Aside  from  red  clover,  peas  and  oats  are  the  only 
things  r  have  plowed  under. 

Professor  Cross:  In  Wajiie  county  the  farmers  have  an 
object  lesson  as  to  the  effect  of  peas,  and  they  do  not  see  it;  if  they 
do,  they  do  not  profit  by  it.  After  corn  they  sow  oats  in  the  spring, 
and  in  the  corner  of  the  oat  field  there  will  be  a  little  patch  of 
peas  for  family  use.  In  the  fall  they  put  in  winter  wheat.  Go 
bv  that  field  in  Mav,  and  vou  will  see  that  wheat  above  the  other. 
You  need  not  know  where  the  pea  patch  had  been  the  previous 
year,  you  can  find  it. 

Voice:  In  some  of  our  clay  soils  we  dig  down  two  feet  or 
more  and  find  white  spots  of  a  gritty  nature.  Would  that  indi- 
cate that  lime  is  present  ? 

Professor  Cross  :  In  some  places  we  have  the  marl  underly^ 
ing  the  clays,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  this  region  it  is  sand. 
A  little  muriatic  acid  will  tell  you  about  that;  if  it  is  lime,  it  will 
effervesce. 

Question:     x\re  weeds  of  any  advantage  whatever? 

Professor  Cross:  If  you  cannot  grow  anything  else  on  a 
field  you  may  get  some  advantage  from  growing  weeds.     Let 
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weeds  grow  if  you  cannot  grow  anything  else.  What  are  all  our 
domesticated  grains?  Nothing  but  weeds,  improved.  Why  do 
weed  seeds  have  greater  vitality  than  onr  domesticated  seeds? 
Because  it  is  Nature's  plan  to  put  the  vitality  in  those  weeds  so 
that  when  the  land  is  bare  she  can  conserve  it.  It  is  Nature's 
plan  to  conserve  fertility. 

Of  what  particular  significance  is  this  to  us?  In  past  years  we 
did  summer  plowing.  Did  we  get  good  results?  Yes.  We 
were  liberating  and  making  available  considerable  nitrates.  The 
plants  were  fed  better  and  had  better  growth,  but  we  were  losing 
a  great  deal.  We  were  getting  results  at  considerable  expense, 
and  after  a  time  the  loss  was  so  great  that  we  bad  to  stop.  Potash 
is  fixed  in  the  soil,  but  nitrates  are  not.  That  is  Natnre's  plan. 
If  it  is  in  an  orchard  your  trees  are  taking  up  the  plant  food, 
A  field  with  nothing  on  it  should  not  lie  bare  through  the  warm 
Buramer. 

Question:     Is  there  any  loss  in  the  winter? 

Phofessor  Choss:  Slight  loss  in  the  winter.  Nitrification 
goes  on  very  slowly  in  the  winter  and  there  is  but  very  little  loss, 
and  very  often  the  freezing  action  t^ids  to  bring  the  soil  int«  a 
better  physical  condition. 

the  place  of  legubnnous  plants  as  soil  buildebs 

Jaked  Van  Wagenen,  Je.,  Lawyersvillb,  N.  Y. 

F&rmerB'  Institute  Lecturer 

I  am  to  say  something  to  you  about  the 
place  of  l^uminous  plants  in  soil  improve- 
ment. I  shall  make  that  a  little  bit  broader 
— to  some  extent,  a  discussion  of  cover  crops. 
What  has  been  said  during  the  last  fifteen 
minutes  has  really  led  up  to  the  problem. 

The  more  we  study  the  question  of  soil  im- 
provement the  more  stress  we  are  laying  on 
cover  crops.     I  am  not  a  fmit  grower  but  a 
dairvman,  and  we  have  been  brought  up  to 
believe  that  the  royal  way  to  soil  improvement  is  the  cow.    Dean 
Cook  has  said  that  in  New  York  State  we  are  keeping  dairies  for 
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the  manure  they  make,  and  that  the  milk  happens  to  be  the  by- 
product. And  that  is  largely  true.  As  a  dairyman,  I  say  that, 
while  we  trust  mainly  to  the  *cow  for  fertility,  nevertheless  I  am 
convinced  that  we  ought  to  lay  a  little  more  stress  upon  the  cover 
crop  proposition.  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  speak  of  this  from 
the  standpoint  of  l^uminous  plants. 

leguminous  crops  essential  to  pkofitable  agriculture 

If  you  should  ask  what  was  the  greatest  discovery  in  agriculture 
for  one  hundred  years,  it  would  not  be  the  mowing  machine  or 
the  reaper  or  the  binder  or  the  cream  separator,  or  any  of  those 
things  which  we  set  up  as  the  great  epoch-marking  inventions  in 
agriculture.  I  believe  it  would  be  the  fact  that  there  is  a  class 
of  plants  called  legumes.  They  are  the  clover,  the  vetch,  the  bean 
and  the  pea,  and  a  large  number  of  wild  plants  scattered  over  our 
fields  that  we  nevpr  learn  to  recognize,  but  which  have  a  wonderful 
nitrogen  gathering  power. 

I  am  told  that  in  the  ancient  land  of  Egypt,  some  thousands 
years  ago,  as  shown  by  leases  which  have  been  discovered,  tenants 
were  forbidden  to  cultivate  land  in  such  a  way  that  they  failed 
to  bring  up  a  leguminous  crop  every  three  years.  Men  have 
known  for  centuries  that  after  a  crop  of  clover  a  good  crop  of 
wheat  follows. 

You  have  been  growing  good  crops  here  from  the  beginning. 
Bear  in  mind,  if  you  will,  that  you  are  in  a  comparatively  new 
country.  You  may  go  down  in  the  Hudson  River  valley  and 
you  will  find  that  the  land  there  was  farmed  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  this  country  was  settled.  So  your  problems  are 
newer  than  ours.  The  problem  of  soil  humus  has  not  come  home 
to  you  yet  as  to  these  older  farms.  But  I  am  sure  that  for  the 
one  hundred  years  that  you  have  been  growing  wheat  and  clover, 
your  grandfathers  recognized  the  fact  that  after  a  good  crop  of 
clover  a  good  crop  of  wheat  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

science  explains  known  facts 

Yet,  after  all,  it  is  but  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  that 
the  scientific  man  dug  out  the  reasons  why  these  things  are  so. 
The  general  facts  have  been  known  for  a  long  time,  but  their 
real  explanation  is  more  recent.    I  should  like  to  quote  here  what 
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Professor  Henry  of  Wisconsin  has  said :  "  The  scientific  man 
has  followed  along  behind  and  has  explained  why  these  things 
are  so.  In  any  proposition  where* a  large  number  of  farmers 
are  united  it  would  be  rash  for  a  scientific  man  to  scorn  their 
ideas."  So,  the  scientific  man  has  not  established  the  value  of 
leguminous  crops,  but  has  explained  why  these  things  are  so. 

As  farmers,  we  must  always  be  interested  in  plant  food.  Our 
eternal  complaint  has  been  that  soils  do  not  contain  enough 
of  it  yet.  One  of  the  hardest  things  to  find  is  a  soil  that  is 
literally  free  from  soil  food.  In  carrying  on  experiments  men 
have  grown  plants  in  spun  glass,  or  in  sea  sands  boiled  in  strong 
acids.  The  reason  for  so  doing  is  this:  AVhen  one  takes  up  the 
exact  scientific  method  of  investigating  the  growth  of  plants,  he 
does  not  want  his  work  confused  by  a  soil  that  contains  plant  food 
to  begin  with.  Men  have  grown  plants  in  sand  and  have  added 
the  different  elements  of  plant  food,  carefully  weighing  the  exact 
amounts,  and  in  that  way  have  sought  to  trace  out  the  different 
plant  foods  required. 

NITROGEN  FROM  THE  AIR 

I  shall  outline  to  you,  very  briefly,  just  how  this  question  of 
humus  plants  and  soil  inoculation  is  worked  out.  You  may  take 
any  kind  of  seed  and  plant  it  in  a  soil  of  this  character  which  is 
absolutely  destitute  of  plant  food.  That  seed  wnll  germinate  and 
grow,  and  will  send  up  a  sprout,  just  on  account  of  the  plant  food 
which  is  stored  in  the  seeds.  Garden  seeds,  for  example,  planted 
in  that  way  will  make  an  astonishing  growth. 

The  experimenters  took  peas  and  supplied  lime,  phosphorus 
and  all  the  other  elements.  The  plant  made  a  little  growth  and 
died  —  the  supply  of  nitrogen  was  exhausted.  Then  a  man  made 
a  wonderful  discovery.  He  went  into  a  garden  where  garden 
peas  had  been  grown  successfully,  and  shook  up  a  handful  of  soil 
in  a  little  distilled  water  and  applied  this  to  one  of  the  plants, 
as  a  result  of  which  this  one  plant  made  a  better  growth  than 
the  other  plants.  The  answer  is  simply  this :  He  had,  thereby, 
inoculated  that  soil  with  the  germs  which  enabled  the 
plant  to  draw  nitrogen  from  the  air.  The  other  plant 
simply  grew  until  it  used  up  the  nitrogen  which  waa  stored 
in   the   seed;   there   were   no   nodules   on  the   roots.      On  the 
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other  hand,  by  the  application  of  water,  he  got  certain  little 
tubercles,  under  the  general  title  of  root  tubercles,  which  we 
recognize  as  inoculation.  The  man  who  first  worked  that  out, 
it  seems  to  me,  made  the  greatest  scientific  discovery  of  the 
century,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 

I  find  it  hard  to  overemphasize  the  importance  of  this  matter. 
Xitrogen  is  the  most  expensive  element  we  ever  buy,  so  far  as 
plant  food  is  concerned.  If  one  buys  very  skillfully  he  has  to  pay 
fifteen  cents  a  pound  for  it,  and  the  way  fertilizers  are  bought 
in  this  country,  nitrogen  costs  twenty-five  cents  more  often  than 
fifteen.    And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  potent  things  in  nature. 

Remember  that  on  every  square  inch  of  the  world's  surface 
there  are  something  like  eleven  pounds  of  nitrogen.  In  other 
words,  we  are  bathed  in  nitrogen  on  all  sides.  A  plant  oftentimes 
grows  yellow  and  dies  for  the  lack  of  nitrogen.  I  think  of  those 
stories  where  men  have  perished  on  the  ocean  from  thirst,  simply 
because  they  could  not  get  fresh  water.  It  is  so  with  plants; 
they  are  surrounded  with  nitrogen  on  every  side,  and  yet  most 
of  them  seem  to  have  no  power  of  using  the  free  nitrogen  in  the 
air.  Thev  can  use  it  in  combined  form  verv  readily.  If  the 
nitrogen  is  united  with  hydrogen  and  becomes  ammonia,  they 
can  use  it.  They  can  use  nitrates,  but  they  cannot  use  the  free 
nitrogen  in  the  air. 

ROOT     BACTERIA 

The  wonderful  part  of  it  is  that  there  are  certain  classes  of 
very  low  organisms,  to  which  we  apply  that  very  familiar  name 
of  bacteria,  which  find  a  living  place  and  a  hold  upon  the  roots 
of  our  leguminous  plants.  These  organisms  have  a  power  which 
is  not  understood  very  well.  They  have  a  mysterious  association 
whereby  they  enable  plants  to  make  use  of  the  free  nitrogen  which 
is  in  the  air  —  to  what  extent  is  hard  to  say.  One  of  the  most 
diflScnlt  problems  in  agriculture  is  to  determine  how  much  nitro- 
gen is  stored  up  in  a  crop  of  clover.  You  may  excavate  it,  wash 
out  the  roots,  and  a  chemist  may  tell  you  how  much  nitrogen  there 
is  in  it.  But  you  cannot  tell  how  much  of  this  nitrogen  actually 
came  from  the  air  and  how  much  of  it  came  from  nitrogen  already 
stored  in  the  soil.  Xever  get  the  impression  that  leguminous 
plants  get  all  the  nitrogen  from  the  air ;  that  is  not  true.  They 
obtain  some  from  the  soil. 
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IKOCULATION 

This  brings  us  up  to  the  question  of  inoculation.  "Inocula- 
tion "  has  been  a  very  catchy  word.  It  has,  unfortunately,  been 
rather  unfairly  exploited  by  certain  commercial  people.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  best  form  of  inoculation  is  the  actual  applica- 
tion of  soils  from  a  field  where  a  certain  crop  has  already  been 
successfully  grown ;  and  where  men  can  go  and  dig  up  the  roots, 
wash  them  off  in  water,  and  actually  demonstrate  the  presence 


Plants   That 


of  nodules  on  the  roots.  It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  question 
whatever  but  that  200  or  300  pounds  of  soil  of  that  nature  is 
the  most  satisfactory  form  of  inoculation  there  is.  Commercial 
cultures  are  very  much  cheaper  and  they  involve  no  risk  of  the 
importation  of  weed  seeds.  For  instance,  this  morning  the  ques- 
tion of  wild  carrots  came  up,  I  might  say  that  we  have  kept  them 
off  at  home.  If  I  had  no  wild  carrots  I  should  hesitate  before 
bringing  in  bacteria,  for  I  might,  at  the  same  time  bring  along 
some  wild  carrot  seeds. 
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However,  we  are  not  justified  today  in  making  any  wholesale 
indictment  of  commercial  cultures,  because  unquestionably  some 
of  them  will  do  the  work  and  are  honestly  put  up.  At  the  same 
time  there  have  been  commercial  cultures  sold  that  were  failures. 
Some  have  been  shown  to  be  actually  sterile. 

Another  question  arises:  What  plants  shall  we  inoculate 
for?  Under  all  the  ordinary  conditions,  I  feel  sure  that  where- 
ever  red  clover  will  grow,  or  has  grown  in  the  past,  you  already 
have  inoculation,  because  it  is  an  old  plant.  If  red  clover  fails 
to  grow  it  is  very  often  some  question  other  than  inoculation. 

Take  soy  beans  or  alfalfa  or  vetch,  which  never  have  been 
grown  in  your  county  before.  It  may  be  that  soil  inoculation 
would  be  needed,  but  it  is  not  always  vital.  For  instance,  I  know 
that  vetch,  in  some  localities,  will  show  nodules  on  the  roots  the 
first  year  it  is  grown,  without  inoculation.  The  same  is  true  of 
soy  beans,  and  it  is  certainly  true  of  alfalfa.  Alfalfa  has  been 
sown  on  lands  which  will  show  abundant  inoculation  within  a 
year  or  two.  One  explanation  is  that  the  particular  germ  which 
lives  upon  alfalfa  may  be  associated  with  the  seed,  and  when  the 
seed  is  put  into  the  ground  it  carries  with  it  sufficient  bacteria  to 
start  inoculation  on  the  roots.  The  other  explanation  seems  more 
reasonable  to  me ;  that  is,  that  we  have  already  in  our  soils  certain 
bacteria  that  grow  upon  allied  plants,  which  are  nearly  enough 
alike  in  their  make-up  so  that  the  bacteria  can  immediately  and 
successfully  change  their  habits  and  live  upon  the  roots  of  alfalfa. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember  this  fact  —  that  there  have 
been  certain  soils  where  it  seemed  as  if  the  matter  of  inoculation 
made  the  difference  between  success  and  failure.  It  simply  shows 
that  there  is  no  set  rule  to  follow. 

A.  man  in  Saratoga  county  tried  alfalfa,  and  it  did  not  do  well 
for  him.  Yet  he  noticed  that  in  one  small  section  it  was  coming 
in  green  and  looked  all  right.  He  puzzled  over  this  and  finally 
noticed  that  this  spot  was  where  he  had  thrown  down  his  empty 
seed  bags,  and  he  believed  that  the  mere  shaking  of  the  bag  scat- 
tered dust  which  started  the  seed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  usually  justified  in  thinking  that 
inoculation  can  help  us  with  clover,  beans  or  peas,  because  these 
are  old  plants  that  have  been  tried  again  and  again,  and  on  nearly 
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all  New  York  State  farms  there  are  already  bacteria  which  go  to 
the  roots  of  such  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  if  one  is  trying  vetch, 
soy  beans,  alfalfa,  or  any  other  l^ume  which  is  new  to  his 
locality,  then  it  is  advisable  to  try  inoculation.  He  may  reason- 
ably expect  help  from  it. 

VAKiOLS    LECif.MES;    THEIE   STBONO    AND    WEAK    POINTS 

What  plants  are  we  to  try  to  grow  for  the  purposes  of  soil  en- 
richment? Much  has  been  said  about  re<i  clover,  and  I  think  it 
is  sound.  When  it  comes  to  legumes,  there  is  no  other  that  has 
been  tested  out  so  widely;  no  other  that  has  shown  such  a  wide 


Fig.  505.    Alfalfa  in  Wabren  County. 

adaptability  as  that  wonderful  plant  —  red  clover.  Sometimes 
I  think  that  when  we  get  ready  to  put  into  the  growing  of  the 
red  clover  plant  the  same  amount  of  enthusiasm  that  we  have 
given  freely  to  the  alfalfa  plant,  we  may  find  that  i-ed  clover  has 
possibilities  we  have  lost  sight  of.  I  place  red  clover  at  the  head 
of  legumes.  I  have  often  said  that  there  is  no  plant  on 
New  York  State  farms  that  has  the  possibilities  of  the  red  clover 
plant,  except  the  alfalfa  plant  under  favorable  conditions. 

Alfalfa  is  somewhat  limited  as  to  the  soil  it  is  grown  upon, 
because  it  is  a  plant  which  seems  to  be  more  insistent  upon  soil 
requirements  than  red  clover.     Tf  we  have  a  soil  that  is  well 
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drained  and  limed  and  is  in  favorable  condition  for  alfalfa  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  for  having  a  good  farm  to  begin  with. 

There  is  another  plant  which  is  now  being  recognized,  the 
history  of  which  is  new,  and  that  is  the  vetch.  It  is  a  very  hardy 
plant,  a  plant  which  has  been  universally  claimed  to  be  of  cast 
iron  hardiness.  It  is  a  plant  which  is  credited  with  being  less 
insistent  upon  lime  than  either  red  clover  or  alfalfa.  Where  a 
man  has  no  lime,  it  is  a  plant  that  he  can  turn  to  with  better  suc- 
cess than  to  either  clover  or  alfalfa. 

We  have  in  our  state  today  two  different  ways  of  handling 
the  vetch  plant.  One  is  to  sow  it  with  the  rye  in  the  fall.  But 
let  me  urge  upon  you  to  get  your  rye  in  fairly  early.  One 
can  delay  putting  in  rye  almost  until  the  ground  freezes  up,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  vetch  has  the  cast-iron  hardiness  of  rye. 
Sow  vetch  some  time  in  August  or  early  in  September;  do  not 
wait  until  October,  as  we  might  wait  with  rye. 

Further  north,  up  along  the  St.  Lawrence  river  —  a  country 
a  great  deal  colder  than  here  —  they  are  sowing  their  vetch  in 
the  spring  with  oats.  The  theory  is  this :  Vetch  will  make  their 
oat  straw  better.  I  have  seen,  this  winter,  where  there  is  quite 
a  little  sprinkling  of  vetch  seeds  with  the  oats,  but  there  is  a 
quantity  of  oat  straw  that  has  considerable  vetch  with  it.  It  is 
reported  that  in  many  cases  where  the  oats  are  cut  to  harvest,  the 
vetch  comes  on  astonishingly.  Moreover,  it  lives  through  the 
winter,  and  the  second  year  they  have  their  red  clover  with  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  vetch  with  it.  The  clover  seed  and 
timothy  seed,  as  well  as  vetch,  are  sown  with  the  oats.  I  have  met 
many  men  \vho  report  astonishing  success  with  vetch. 
If  it  works  well  it  means  a  considerable  amount  of  pasture  in  the 
fall  after  the  oats  are  cut.  Shall  we  use  it  as  the  older  method, 
mixed  with  the  rye  in  the  fall ;  or  shall  w^e  sow  it  with  the  oat 
crop  in  the  spring?  I  think  it  will  be  a  matter  of  climate,  and 
whether  or  not  you  keep  dairy  cows.  I  am  going  to  put  in  two 
bushels  with  our  oats  this  year. 

There  is  one  other  leguminous  crop  about  which  we  have  said 
a  great  deal  in  this  section  of  the  state  —  the  soy  bean.  I  think 
it  is  the  richest  of  any  legume.  T  believe  T  am  correct  when  I  say 
there  is  no  other  legume  we  raise  that  has  a  larger  amount  of 
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fat  or  oil,  and  protein,  than  has  the  soy  bean.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  the  soy  bean  ie  at  home  in  New  York  State.  It  is 
a  hopeful  plant  to  grow,  especially  in  connection  with  com,  and 
we  should  sow  perhaps  half  as  much  soy  beans  as  com.  In  our 
own  work  I  have  never  yet  had  a  crop  where  the  soy  bean  had  a 
very  large  ratio  to  the  com.  At  the  same  time,  remember  this, 
that  what  you  do  get  has  a  very  high  value.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  a  protein  food,  and  in  the  second  place  it  has  a  special 
value  because  it  tends  to  bring  up  the  protein  content  of  the 
silage. 


Fig.  507.    Soy  Bea.vs.     Yield,  4.300  Poukds  of  Hay  Peb  Acbe. 

The  great  fault  of  com  silage  is  that  it  has  such  a  large  pro- 
portion of  carbohydrates  and  fat,  and  such  a  small  proportion  of 
protein.  In  the  Middle  West  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
developing.  They  attempted  to  develop  corn  which  had  a  large 
amount  of  protein.  The  facts  were  that  when  they  cut  that  corn 
with  a  high  yield  of  protein,  their  yield  per  acre  was  lower.  Our 
plants  should  be  allowed  to  till  the  place  that  Nature  designed 
them  for.  I  have  not  very  much  confidence  myself  in  selecting . 
plants  for  special  composition.  We  had  better  try  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  by  some  companion  crop  grown  with  them. 

The  cow  pea  is  out  of  its  latitude  in  New  York  State.    I  have 
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tried  again  and  again  to  grow  it,  but  the  crop  has  never  returned 
the  cost  of  the  seed.  The  cow  pea  makes  a  little  bush  growth  here. 
In  the  lower  Hudson  Valley,  and  on  Long  Island,  there  may  be  a 
few  localities  favorable  to  it,  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  it  has  anv 
place  in  western  New  York. 
Crimson  clover  is  another  good  legume.      It  does  wonderful 

things  in  Maryland  and  southern  Xew 
Jersey.  Professor  Agee  will  bring  you 
great  tales  today  of  crimson  clover. 
So  far  as  I  can  see  (with  the  few  ex- 
ceptions of  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
.Long  Island),  crimson  clover  has  no 
place  in  New  York  agriculture.  It  is 
a  tender  plant. 

LEGUMES     FROM     THE     STANDPOINT    OF 
SOIL    BUILDERS 

I  have  talked  of  alfalfa  and  of 
vetch  from  the  standpoint  of  the  animal 
feeder.  There  is  another  standpoint  — 
soil  building  for  a  cover  crop.  If  there 
is  any  part  of  the  state,  outside  of  Long 
Island,  where  consideration  should  be 
given  to  this,  it  is  right  here. 

I  wish  to  say  a  little  more  about  the 
theory  of  a  cover  crop.  Professor  Cross 
emphasized  the  need  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil.  Those  soils  that  we  call 
worn  out  and  poor  and  exhausted,  are 
poor,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
phosphorous,  potash  and  lime  that  have 
been  taken  out  of  them,  as  because  of 
the  organic  matter  which  has  been  de- 
cayed out  of  the  soil.  That  organic 
matter  disappears  very  rapidly,  and 
then  the  soil  goes  back  again  to  the 
Fig.  508.  Root  of  Alfalfa,  rock  dust  that  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

Showing  Nodules.    Xa-    ^nd  that  is  a  verv  poor  thinff  to  ctow 
TUBAL  Size.  •    ^  e»        e* 

crops  upon. 
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A  cover  crop  immediately  iDcreased  the  percentage  of  organic 
matter.  When  organic  matter  ie  preaeat  in  the  soil  the  water- 
holding  capacity  is  increased,  and  fertility  is  brought  from  low 
depths  and  put  near  the  aurface  where  it  i8  needed. 

I  once  read  a  storv  of  an  old  English  gardener  who  wanted  to 
know  about  things.  One  day  he  started  to  dig  out  a  parsnip  and 
it  broke  off  fourteen  feet  deep.  Dig  down,  if  you  will,  and  just 
jiotice  the  depths  of  the  roots  of  the  grass  in  n  ditch,  I  think 
you  will  be  ready  to  believe  that  the  roots  of  our  plants  penetrate 
to   an   astonishing  depth. 

The  red  clover  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  value  to  that  great 
taproot,  and  if  soil  is  well  drained  it  will  go  to  astonishing 
depths;  if  not  well  drained,  the  roots  will  go  very  deep.  After 
the  plant  has  a  taproot  it  does  not  find  very  much  nitrogen,  it  is 
true,  since  the  nitrogen  is  in  the  upper  soil.  But  so  far  as  the  pot- 
iish  and  phrtsphonis  are  concerned,  there  is  just  as  mnch  down 
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there  as  nearer  the  surface.  When  that  plant  dies  it  is  left  up 
at  the  top  of  the  soil  for  the  young  plant. 

The  man  who  grows  any  kind  of  a  cover  crop  does  well.  If 
he  grows  rye  he  increases  the  water-holding  capacity  of  the  soil 
The  same  is  true  as  to  rape  and  buckwheat.  The  man  who  grows 
alfalfa,  clover,  vetch,  beans  or  peas,  does  everything  that  the 
other  man  does,  and  in  addition  to  that  he  gathers  nitrogen  from 
the  air. 

There  is  no  argument  necessary  about  the  leguminous  plant& 
A  man  will  write  in  to  some  alleged  agricultural  expert  and  say, 
^*  I  have  a  piece  of  very  poor  land  in  the  country  on  which  nothing 
will  grow.  What  shall  I  do  to  renovate  it  ?  "  A  reply  is  sent  back 
saying,  "  Sow  clover  seed."  I  believe,  in  the  case  of  very  poor 
land,  we  should  begin  somewhere  else.  To  a  less  degree  we  should 
try  rape  or  oats  and  get  some  organic  matter  in  the  soil ;  then  we 
will  gradually  get  the  land  in  condition  to  grow  those  crops. 
The  best  thing  is  to  grow  alfalfa  and  vetch  and  plow  it  under, 
and  yet  it  is  a  theory  which  breaks  down  where  the  soils  are  very 
poor. 

NECESSARY  REQUISITES  FOR  GROWING   LEGUMES 

What  are  the  requisites  to  the  successful  growing  of  legumes '( 
I^egumes  grow  best  on  well-drained  soil;  they  insist  upon  good 
drainage.  That  is  particularly  true  of  alfalfa  and  red  clover. 
The  first  thing  is  drainage ;  the  second,  lime.  Vetch  has  the  repu- 
tation of  not  being  insistent  upon  a  limestone  soil.  Clover,  alfalfa 
and  soy  beans  require  lime  for  successful  growth.  I  should  say 
that  the  question  of  fertility,  perhaps,  comes  third.  However, 
some  of  our  plants  are  able  to  make  quite  good  growth  if  they 
have  only  a  well-drained  soil. 

I  shall  give  you  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  growing  of  alfalfa. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  crops  of  alfalfa  in  Xew  York  State 
are  grown  on  soils  which  were  once  called  poor  soils.  The  char- 
acter of  them  was  practically  gravelly.  Gravel  is  ordinarily 
unsatisfactory  to  grow  crops  on,  because  its  water-holding  capacity 
is  poor;  it  is  over-drained.  The  second  reason  is  that  the  aoil 
particles  are  relatively  large,  and  because  they  are  large,  have  a 
limited  surface.  The  amount  of  surface  in  a  cubic  foot  of  soil  is 
dependent   upon   the  size  of  its   particles.     Because  you  have 
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many  square  feet  of  surface  it  is  more  soluble,  and  ordiuarily 
there  is  more  available  plant  food  in  a  fine  soil.     Ordinarily,  a 
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gravel  bank  is  a  poor  place  to  grow  crops.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  some  gravel  banks  giving  a  surprisingly  good  crop  of 
alfalfa.  Thev  mav  have  been  over-drained,  and  vet  the  alfalfa 
can  establish  its  roots  so  deep  that  it  gets  the  moisture  and  fer- 
tilitv. 

A  soil  that  is  very  poor,  lacking  in  lime  and  organic  matter,  is 
the  soil  we  want  to  make  better.  Clover,  alfalfa  and  other  legumi- 
nous seeds  sprinkled  on  those  soils  never  bring  anything  back  to  us 
that  is  worth  while.  On  our  good  lands  where  clover  grows,  let  us 
grow  more  of  it  than  we  ever  did  before,  because  a  man  who 
grows  a  leguminous  crop  is  doing  something  that  the  other  man 
is  not  doing;  he  is  gathering  nitrogen. 

The  man  who  has  very  poor  soil  to  begin  with  —  soil  that  is  dis- 
couraging —  must  find  a  legume  suited  to  that  soil.  I  should  try 
vetch  first.  If  the  vetch  did  not  grow,  I  should  drain,  then  add 
lime,  and  then  fertility.  I  should  begin  with  the  tough,  hardy, 
non-leguminous  plants,  which  will  grow,  and  build  up  those  soils. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :     We  have  ten  minutes  for  discussion. 

Question  :  What  would  be  the  value  of  ground  limestone  on 
a  sandy  soil  ?  What  eft'ect  has  the  war  on  the  price  of  nitrate  of 
soda? 

Professor  Agee:  We  have  learned  that  finely  pulverized 
limestone  will  meet  the  lime  deficiency  in  the  soil  just  as  well  as 
any  other  form  of  lime,  if  we  apply  an  amount  that  is  equivalent 
in  strength  to  burnt  lime.  Take  one  hundred  pounds  of  lime  and 
burn  it,  and  you  have  fifty-six  pounds  of  burnt  lime.  If  I  pul- 
verize the  limestone  and  apply  it,  the  one  hundred  pounds  will 
neutralize  just  as  much  acid  as  the  fifty-six  pounds  of  burnt 
lime.  If  on  a  light  candy  soil,  where  magnesia  is  used  with  the 
limestone,  the  pulverized  is  preferred.  If  it  is  a  calcium  lime- 
stone, the  burnt  is  just  as  good. 

Mr.  Van  Waoexex  :  Are  vou  inclined  to  stand  for  the  doc- 
Irine  that  no  man  ever  put  too  much  lime  on  land  ? 

Professor  Agee:  Experience  has  been  our  best  guide  in 
this  regard.  Land  was  nearly  ruined  in  Chester  and  Lancaster 
counties,  Penng^'lvania,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  some  lands 
are  being  ruined  today  in  western  Pennsylvania,  by  applications 
of  lime.  Thirty-four  years  ago  Professor  Jordan,  of  Geneva  Ex- 
periment Station,  started  some  foil-fertility  experiments  at  the 
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Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station.  He  planned  to  put  on  two 
tons  of  fresh  burnt  lime  per  acre  every  four  years ;  their  fertility 
has  gone  down.  We  know  that  an  excess  of  fresh  burnt  lime  will 
burn  out  vegetable  matter.  If  it  is  used  in  a  rational  amount  it 
is  safe. 

Mb.  Van  Wagenen  :     Then  the  nitrate  of  soda  question. 

Professor  Aoee:  Well,  shipments  are  interfered  with.  I 
know  vessels  that  have  been  interfered  with,  by  our  friends  the 
enemy.  But  we  are  getting  nitrate  of*  soda,  and  it  is  being  put 
upon  the  market  at  a  fair  price  this  year.  It  will  probably  be 
higher  next  year. 

Question  :   What  kind  of  hav  does  vetch  make  ? 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  Very  good  hay,  because  its  stems  dry 
very  quickly.     It  is  richer  in  protein  than  clover  and  alfalfa. 

Question  :     Is  the  winter  vetch  seeded  in  the  spring  ? 

Mr^  Van  Wagenen:     Yes. 

Question:     Would  it  do  well  in  southern  New  York  in  the 

« 

spring  ? 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  I  do  not  know.  We  are  passing  through 
a  transitional  experience  in  vetch.  The  men  in  northern  Kew 
York,  living  in  severe  climates,  are  certainly,  in  some  cases,  mak- 
ing a  splendid  success  with  the  sowing  of  vetch  with  oats  in  the 
spring.  It  simply  shows  the  resourcefulness  of  those  fellows.  T 
do  not  know  how  winter  vetch  sowed  in  the  spring  would  come 
out.    What  is  your  impression.  Professor  ? 

Professor  Agee:  I  know  that  if  hairv  vetch  is  sown  in 
the  early  part  of  August  it  will  make  a  crop  of  seed  by  winter. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen:  I  think  there  is  no  question  but  that,  in 
Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  counties,  vetch  seeded  with  oats  goes 
through  the  winter  in  good  condition,  and  gives,  in  many  cases, 
a  very  astonishing  amount  of  extra  forage  in  connection  with 
clover,  the  following  year.  I  saw  one  or  two  cases  this  winter 
where  oats  were  brought  in  containing  a  considerable  percentage 
of  vetch  seed,  which  had  ripened  by  the  time  the  oats  were  cut. 

Question  :     What  amount  of  seed  would  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  The  very  general  advice  which  the  farm 
bureau  men  are  putting  out  is  six  to  eight  pounds  of  vetch  seed 
per  acre  sown  with  the  oats.     You  have  the  best  climate  in  the 
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state,  outside  of  the  Hudson  Valley  or  Long  Island.  Vetch  is 
not  exactly  a  tender  plant,  and  here  you  could  put  it  in  later. 

Question  :  Alfalfa  needs  a  good  soil.  How  do  you  explain 
this  condition  ?  Alfalfa  seed  was  mixed  with  red  clover  seed  and 
sowed  on  land  where  other  plants  did  not  do  well.  The  alfalfa 
came  up  successfully. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  I  should  sav  that  where  that  alfalfa  sue- 
ceeded  well  the  soil  may  not  necessarily  have  been  fertile.  I  have 
not  lain  any  stress  upon*  fertility.  I  should  guees  that  perhaps 
you  had  sort  of  a  gravelly  loam. 

Voice  :  If ot  gravel,  but  limestone.  I  got  more  alfalfa  on  one 
part  than  the  rest. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen:  Well,  you  had  lime,  arid  the  probabili- 
ties are  that  you  had  excellent  drainage.  Put  those  two  things 
together  and  you  have  suitable  conditions  for  alfalfa. 

Voice  :     It  was  on  the  crest  of  a  ridge. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  With  alfalfa  I  lay  stress  upon  drainage 
first  and  let  the  fertility  come  later. 

Voice:  I  had  a  piece  of  land  flooded  with  water.  I  sowed 
alfalfa  with  pea  seed  on  this  land  last  spring,  and  I  have  as  nice 
a  stand  of  alfalfa  as  I  should  wish  to  see,  and  I  cut  it  twice  last 
year. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen:  I  can  imagine  that,  even  with  those 
floods,  the  land  was  well  drained. 

Voice:  We  had  no  sub-drainage;  the  surface  drainage  is  all 
we  have. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  Professor,  what  do  you  think  about  the 
drainage  proposition  with  alfalfa? 

Professor  Agee:  I  believe  that  in  ninetv-five  cases  out  of 
one  hundred  a  man  who  sows  alfalfa  seed  on  wet  land  will  throiv 
away  money.  Good  experience  is  with  Mr.  Van  Wagenen ;  it  is 
a  question  of  drainage. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  I  fall  back  on  the  old  doctrine  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  it  will  be  a  waste  of  alfalfa  seed  to  use  it  unless 
you  have  good  drainage.  I  might  go  far  enough  to  ask  this 
question:  "Was  this  a  piece  of  land  where  red  clover  had 
grown  ?  '^ 

Voice  :     There  had  been  no  red  clover  on  it  for  years. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  12.05  p.  m. 


SECOND   SESSION 

Monday,  March  15,  1:35  p.  m. 

ROUND  TABLE 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Van  Wagenen. 

Question  :     What  is  the  relative  value  of  a  good  cover  crop  as 
expressed  in  terms  of  commercial  fertilizer  or  manure  ? 

Mb.  Van  Wagenen  :   I  think  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that 
this   question  cannot  be  answered.     Let  me  say  that  we  have 
entirely  satisfactory  valuations  for  nitrogen,  potash,  phosphorus 
and  lime.    The  chemists  get  together  and  agree  on  what  might  be 
called  the  official  value.  But  you  cannot  apply  that  to  the  question 
of  humus ;  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  given  it  a  definite  value, 
in  dollars  and  cents.     You  can  go  into  the  markets  of  the  world 
today  and  buy  a  pound  of  soluble  nitrogen  for  approximately 
fifteen  to  seventeen  cents;  you  can  buy  a  pound  of  soluble  phos- 
phoric acid  as  low  as  four  cents,  or  less.     This  year,  of  course, 
the  values  of  potash  are  entirely  upset;  we  cannot  presume  to 
put  a  value  on  it  because  the  supply  is  uncertain,  and  we  shall 
have  to  get  along  without  much  potash.     We  also  have  quite 
definite  valucfs  for  lime.    No  man,  as  I  say,  can  put  a  value  on  a 
ton  of  humus,  one  reason  being  that  the  value  will  vary  greatly 
with  the  soil  on  which  it  is  used.     There  are  some  muck  soils 
where  the  percentage  of  vegetable  matter  is  so  great  that  a  man 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  it.    Nearly  all  of  our  soils  need  humus. 
If  you  submit  a  ton  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  the  chemist,  he 
will  tell  you  the  amount  of  potash  in  that,  and  you  may  feel  that 
it  is  correct ;  take  a  ton  of  manure  or  cover  crop,  and  he  can  tell 
you  how  much  potash  or  humus  there  is  in  it,  but  at  present  he 
cannot  think  of  putting  any  particular  valuation  upon  the  humus. 
That  is  the  way  I  should  answer  that  question. 

Question:  It  is  recognized  that  a  large  amount  of  potash 
is  present  in  our  soils  —  especially  in  our  heavy  soils  —  but 
largely  in  an  unavailable  form.  Have  we  any  special  cover  crop, 
or  is  there  anything  that  can  be  done,  to  liberate  that  potash  and 
make  it  available? 

[2293] 
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Professor  Cross:  That  point  will  be  taken  up  in  my  talk 
this  afternoon. 

Question  :  What  is  the  chance  of  securing  alfalfa  ? 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  If  you  go  down  into  what  is  called  the 
natural  alfalfa  country  of  New  York  State,  you  will  find  it  is 
largely  comprised  of  four  or  five  counties,  chief  of  which  is  Onon- 
daga. It  extends  also  into  Cayuga,  Herkimer  and  Madison. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  men  are  sowing  alfalfa  there  with 
the  wheat  in  the  spring  in  a  careless  fashion  and  getting  good 
stands  of  alfalfa,  but  I  doubt  if  it  is  the  verv  best  wav. 

Professor  Agee:  My  mind  always  goes  back  to  funda- 
mental principles  when  any  problem  comes  up  respecting  farming. 
In  our  humid  climate,  one  chief  enemy  of  alfalfa  is  the  summer 
weeds.  In  the  west,  where  alfalfa  is  so  much  at  home,  that  diiB- 
culty  does  not  exist.  In  the  east,  where  rains  occur  so  often 
during  the  summer,  we  have  a  soil  usually  more  or  less  polluted 
with  the  seeds  of  summer  grasses.  When  we  start  alfalfa  in  the 
spring  there  is  always  that  danger,  unless  one  has  a  special  soil  — 
a  peculiar  soil  in  which  such  weed  seed  does  not  abound.  It 
is  for  that  reason  we  talk  about  August  seediugs,  not  only  of 
alfalfa,  but  of  red  clover  and  timothy,  where  one  is  failing  to  get  a 
heavy,  clean  sort  of  red  clover  by  spring  seeding.  Then  again, 
alfalfa  is  a  crop  to  stand  —  say  four  years.  Four  years  appealed 
to  me  always  as  a  natural  lifetime  of  alfalfa  sod  in  a  humid 
climate.  We  should  count  upon  alfalfa  as  doing  very  well  indeed 
if  it  gives  a  profitable  crop  in  four  years. 

It  is  more  important  to  me  to  have  a  perfect  stand  of  alfalfa 
than  of  red  clover.  Alfalfa  is  much  more  important,  and  1 
must  have  a  good  stand.  If  I  can  get  a  better  stand  by  seeding 
in  August,  then  I  can  put  up  with  some  imperfections.  I  have 
seen  fine  alfalfa  sown  with  oats  in  spring.  If  land  were  sown 
with  alfalfa  as  it  is  with  red  clover  —  plenty  of  lime  and  inocula- 
tion and  good  drainage  —  we  could  probably  sow  it  in  the  spring 
as  safely  as  we  can  red  clover.  In  this  latitude,  with  a  humid 
climate,  I  can  get  a  better  stand  of  alfalfa  in  ninety-five  acre? 
out  of  a  hundred  if  I  clean  out  the  seeds  in  Julv  and  sow  the 
first  week  of  August.  I  believe  this  is  in  line  with  the  experience 
of  most  growers  throughout  the  country.     The  Walker-Grordon 
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I^eople  in  New  Jersey  grew,  this  year,  1,800  tons  on  a  soil  which 
needed  special  treatment.  They  used  four  tons  of  limestone  an 
acre.  I  do  not  believe  you  could  get  them  to  sow  any  in  the 
spring. 

Mb.  Van  Wagenen  :  I  should  like  to  bring  to  you  a  little  dif- 
ferent experience,  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  home  we  are  1,200 
feet  above  sea  level.  Under  those  conditions  frosts  come  a  little 
earlier  in  the  fall,  and  winter  lingers  later  in  the  spring,  and  my 
feeling  is  that  August,  with  us,  is  too  late.  With  a  short  season 
on  our  heavy  soil,  I  should  prefer  to  run  the  risk  of  the  summer 
fweeds  and  sow  the  alfalfa  in  June,  than  to  wait  to  kill  them  out 
imd  have  a  shorter  season  for  the  alfalfa. 

That  statement,  however,  is  not  saying  a  word  against  what 
Professor  Agoe  is  saying  about  New  Jersey,  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  his  advice  is  best.  There  are  certain  portions  of  the  state 
which  I  believe  are  constantly  working  towards  earlier  sowing, 
in  order  that  the  plant  may  have  considerable  root  system  before 
winter.  Just  these  days  are  hard  on  the  seeds  put  in  last  summer, 
r>r  August.  My  opinion  is  that  the  plant  which  grows  to  a  con- 
siderable size  in  winter  stands  a  far  better  chance  of  coming 
through  successfully  with  weather  like  this. 

Question:  Would  it  be  a  good  proposition  to  put  some  timo- 
thy with  it? 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  If  you  go  down  near  Syracuse,  which  is 
the  center  of  alfalfa  growing  in  Xew  York  State,  and  perhaps  in 
the  East,  you  will  find  that  the  men  there  who  have  grown  it  the 
longest  and  who  are  growing  it  the  most  universally,  are,  almost 
without  exception,  adding  some  timothy  with  it.  Mr.  Worker 
tells  me  he  has  sown  timothv  with  alfalfa.  He  savs  that  in  everv 
field  there  are  a  few  spots  where  alfalfa  is  not  going  to  grow  — 
possibly  where  the  land  is  a  little  wet  —  and  that  he  would  rather 
have  those  spots  covered  with  timothy  than  with  nothing.  Be- 
sides, alfalfa  cures  nicely,  and  possibly  better,  with  a  mixture  of 
timothy. 

Pkofessor  Agee  :  There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  alwavs  bes.t 
to  mix  seeds  in  making  sods. 

Question:     Should  alfalfa  be  fed  to  horses? 

Mr,  Van  Wagenen  :     I  think  on  those  farms  where  alfalfa  is 
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so  widely  grown,  they  say  it  is  good  for  anything.  Alfalfa  hay  is 
not  discriminated  against  by  horse  dealers  and  veterinarians  in 
Syracuse.  I  never  aim  to  give  veterinary  advice,  because  a  man 
is  foolish  to  do  that  unless  he  knows  something  about  it.  I  think 
we  shall  ask  Dr.  Volgenau  as  to  whether  he  thinks  alfalfa  hav 
should  or  should  not  be  fed  to  horses. 

Question  :   How  about  cutting  alfalfa  with  timothy  ? 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen:     We  cut  the  alfalfa  when  it  is  readv 

■ 

to  cut,  and  the  timothy  takes  its  chances.  If  your  alfalfa  grows 
so  well  with  the  timothy  out,  so  much  the  better;  but  if  the 
alfalfa  fails  and  timothy  is  in,  it  is  an  advantage.  If  alfalfa 
fields  stand  four  years  (which  Professor  Agee  has  suggested  is  the 
proper  time),  let  us  get  away  from  the  idea  that  alfalfa  is  going 
to  live  forty  years.  We  used  to  think  that  if  one  did  succeed  with 
alfalfa,  his  grandson  would  have  it ;  but  where  there  is  one  field 
that  stands  ten  years,  there  are  a  great  many  that  stand  onlv 
three.    The  timothy,  which  is  a  perennial  plant,  will  do  better. 

Question  :  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Grimm  alfalfa 
growing  in  this  state  ? 

Professor  Agee  :  I  do  not  know  of  an  experiment  in  the  East 
with  it,  I  mean  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Doubtless  it  is  being 
tried,  but  I  have  no  results. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen:  I  think  that  such  experimental  work 
(does  not  show  that  Grimm  alfalfa  has  especial  adaptability  to 
New  York  State  conditions,  except  in  the  extreme  north  or  at  high 
altitudes. 

Question  :  We  have  a  fiield  of  rye  which  was  sowed  the  first  of 
November.  We  intended  to  sow  wheat  after  beans;  but,  as  the 
beans  were  so  late  that  we  could  not  sow  the  wheat,  we  sowed  rve. 
As  we  did  not  get  it  in  until  so  late  in  the  season,  we  thought  it 
might  be  best  to  use  commercial  fertilizer  and  we  intend  to  put 
on  the  commercial  fertilizer  as  a  top-dressing  this  spring.  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  apt  to  bum  the  grass  seed  sown  in  the  spring? 
What  eifect  would  it  have  ? 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  I  think  there  is  no  possible  fear  of  any 
injury  to  vegetation  from  the  broadcast  application  of  a  reason- 
able amount  of  commercial  fertilizer  of  anv  kind.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  broadcast  application  of  it  can  ever  hurt  anything. 
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I  think  you  should  use.  some  nitrate  of  soda.  Rye  is  a  plant  oi 
such  singular  hardiness  and  ability  to  stand  trying  conditions, 
that  if  it  is  germinated  in  the  fall  it  ought  to  come  through  in 
the  spring.  I  have  an  idea  that  acid  phosphate  is  a  great  deal 
better.  Let  me  say  very  positively  that  you  can  always  grow  a 
{plant  with  acid  phosphate.  We  use  a  great  deal  of  it  at  home.  I 
have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  see  bags  of  it  around  the  field, 
and  I  have  seen  four  quarts  of  it  fall  on  the  ground  in  a  heap 
and  the  vegetation  grow  up  there  without  any  harm. 

Voice:     You  can  burn  potato  plants  to  death  with  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen:  Commercial  fertilizer,  especially.  Pro- 
fessor Cross,  you  are  more  familiar  with  the  action  of  that  ma- 
terial. Have  3'ou  any  particular  advice  to  offer  us  as  to  the 
application  of  muriate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda,  in  regard  to 
the  danger  of  burning  vegetation  ? 

Peopessoe  Cboss:  In  small  amoimts,  no;  but  in  cabbage 
plants  and  potato  plants  there  is  some  danger  of  burning. 

Mb.  Van  Wagenen:  My  impression  is  that  you  may  use  it 
over  any  crop  you  have,  broadcast,  without  any  danger. 

Peofessor  Aoee:  I  have  seen  it  applied  using  about  150 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  150  pounds  acid  phosphate,  and  50 
pounds  muriate  of  potash,  and  the  man  put  it  on  twice  as  thick 
as  we  told  him  to,  and  there  we  got  the  best  grass.  Xo,  I  should 
not  fear  it  on  a  tough  crop  like  grass,  in  any  ordinary  application. 
I  think  there  would  be  no  danger. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  I  once  had  cabbage  plants  ruined  by  a 
youngster  who  practically  sprinkled  nitrate  of  soda  against  the 
stems,  and  they  died  off  the  next  day.  If  large  quantities  of  mu- 
riate and  nitrate  were  applied  very  closely  to  the  roots  of  tomato 
plants,  I  suspect  there  would  be  a  serious  result.  Professor 
("ross,  what  are  your  teachings  regarding  liability  of  the  loss  of 
nitrate  in  drainage  water? 

Pbofessob  Ceoss:  The  nitrate  is  perfectly  soluble,  and 
unless  there  is  something  to  take  it  up  it  will  be  lost.  And  we 
shall  have  loss  of  nitrate  in  drainage  waters  if  there  is  not  some 
plant  to  feed  upon  it.  When  your  plants  are  young,  do  not  put  on 
any  more  than  those  plants  will  use.  The  nitrate-of-soda  propa- 
ganda say  that  in  the  broadcasting  of  meadows  you  should  not  use 
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over  a  certain  amount  thereon ;  they  do  not  tell  you  to  put  on  400 
or  500  pounds  of  nitrate  of  aoda.  They  are  hoaeat,  I  think,  and 
they  will  tell  you  not  to  put  on  too  much.  Suppose  you  are  going 
to  use  fertilizer  on  cabbage  and  have  to  use  considerable  during 
the  season.  You  set  the  plants  in  the  water  and  apply  some  to 
start  the  plants  off  in  good  shape,  and  when  the  plants  become 
larger  you  use  another  application.  If  you  put  it  all  on  together 
and  have  a  wet  season,  you  are  going  to  lose  a  large  part  of  it. 
It  is  just  as  soluble  as  salt  or  sugar. - 

Me,  Van  Waoenen  :  There  is  one  man  I  am  always  glad  tn 
have  a  New  York  State  institute  audience  know,  and  that  13 
Professor  Agee  —  because  I  have  never  had  a  doubt  either  as  to 
the  soundness  of  his  doctrine  or  the  sincerity  of  his  message.  1 
should  like  to  say  to  ymi  that  Professor  Agre  was,  for  many  years. 
a  good  farmer  and  a  potato  grower  in  Ohio.  Later  he  becamf 
connected  with  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  later  with  the  StaW 
College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  with  Rutgers  College,  of  Tfew 
Brunswick,  Xow  Jersey. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  PROPER  CROP  ROTATIOH 
Fbofesbob  Alva  Agee,  Nbw  Bronswick,  N.  J. 

Soil  fertility  problems  interest  me  much, 
and  this  morning  I  learned  much  more  about 
the  soils  of  this  county  than  I  knew  before, 
although  I  have  been  in  the  county  and. 
under  tlie  guidance  of  my  good  friend,  Jlr. 
Smith,  I  drove  over  it  several  years  ago. 
looking  at  the  farms.     And  then  again,  I 
was  especially  interested  in  the  talk  that 
!Mr.  Van  Wagoneu  gave  this  morning  —  one 
that  treated  so  fairly  a  difficult  subject. 
In  any  soil  fertility  discussion  there  must  be  room  for  crop 
rotation ;  and,  when  I  complained  to  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  that  llr. 
van  Alstvne  had  assigned  that  subject  to  me  when  I  had  never 
felt  fully  competent  to  discuss  it,  and  had  not  done  so  in  the  past, 
he,  in  his  diplomatic  way,  said  that  it  may  have  been  a  compli- 
ment from  Mr.  van  Alstyne.     That  made  me  drop  the  complaint 
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Crop  rotation  should  be  included  in  fann  fertility  diacussioua, 
because  it  is  a  moat  important  factor.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
my  privilege  to  drive  over  the  old  National  road,  for  which  appro- 
priation was  made  by  Congress  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century  —  a  road  that  was  to  open  up  the  West,  ao  that  the  crops 
west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  might  come  to  the  more  popu- 
lous regions  near  the  seaboard.  I  drove  from  Columbus,  Ohio, 
through  Pennsylvania  and  ilaryland.     It  was  worth  a  great  deal 


Fio.  511.  The  Rotation  of  Props  Aids  in  Maistaimni!  ttfe  Stock  of 
HfMiis  IN  THE  Soil  nv  ipjrRKAsi.NO  the  Qitantity  ok  Or<!ank'  Matter 
TO  Be  WoRKEn  into  the  Son..  This  View  Shows  Corn,  I'otatoeb,  and 
Orain,  the  Lattkb  Beino  Followed  by  Two  ok  Thrke  Years  is  Orasb, 
Including  a  Legume. 

to  me,  because  it  took  just  that  sort  of  thing  to  impress  me  with 
the  newness  of  our  country's  agriculture,  so  far  as  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  concerned.  Those  discussions  in  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  ri^t  of  the  national  government  to  appropriate  the 
lunds  of  the  nation  to  such  an  undertaking  yon  will  find  in  the 
Congressional  Reports  of  about  1815  or  1820  —  discussions  re- 
garding the  wisdom  of  appropriating  money  to  build  a  road  that 
was  to  be  the  first  outlet  for  the  greater  part  of  the  agricultural 
lands  of  this  country.     Take,  for  example,  your  Erie  canal ;  I 
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think  it  was  about  1830  when  that  matter  came  up  —  an  outlet 
from  the  West  to  the  East 

And  so  I  came  to  realize,  as  I  would  have  you  realize  this  after- 
noon, that  this  new  country  of  ours,  so  tremendously  rich  agri- 
culturally, has  had  only  a  short  time,  in  the  world's  history,  to 
lose  the  best  out  of  the  soil.  And,  yet,  see  what  we  have  done  I 
We  are  hardly  able  to  maintain  old  averages  on  our  staple  crops, 
despite  the  big  improvement  in  farm  machinery  and  methods  of 
tillage,  with  increased  applications  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
We  have  seen  the  older  peoples  of  the  world,  in  India  and  China, 
starving  every  few  years,  tens  of  thousands  of  them.  People  in 
Europe  have  ceased  to  eat  meat,  because  when  crops  from  the  soil 
are  fed  to  animals  a  great  deal  of  energy  is  lost.  We  recover  in 
beef  only  three  per  cent  of  the  energ;s'  that  was  in  the  grain  that 
made  the  meat.  Europe  is  crowded  so  that  she  can  no  longer 
afford  to  convert  the  products  of  the  soil  into  meat. 

maintaining   fektility.   not  the   first   consideration  with 

MOST    men 

And  yet,  in  a  hundred  years,  we  have  taken  the  cream  out  of 
the  rich  lands  from  the  Alleghany  mountains  westward,  and 
largely  through  the  absence  of  rational  crop  rotation.  This  is  the 
reason  that  it  bulks  big  in  the  discussion  of  intelligent  men  such 
as  we  have  here  in  this  conference  todav  —  the  matter  of  rational 
crop  rotation  in  the  interest  of  soil  fertility.  I  think  that  the  in- 
terest of  our  land  in  the  long  run  is  not  the  first  thought  with 
most  landowners,  and  I  have  no  quarrel,  especially  with  a  yoimg 
man,  who  may  not  make  it  his  first  thought.  He  is  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  crop  or  crops  that  will  yield  him  the  most  net  profit 
this  year  and  next  year,  because  he  must  have  money.  He  is 
married,  if  he  is  the  right  sort  of  a  young  man,  and  is  making  a 
home  of  his  own.  Having  done  so,  it  is  a  question  of  net  income, 
and  he  figures  on  a  crop  rotation  that  will  give  him  the  largest 
possible  area  of  that  one  crop  which  experience  or  observation  has 
taught  him  to  believe  would  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  net 
profit,  in  order  that  he  may  pay  for  the  farm,  improve  his  home, 
and  do  those  things  which  are  necessary  and  require  money. 
And  when  we  discuss  crop  rotation  we  are  all  the  time  influenced 
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by   that   one  factor  —  that  one  qiiestioD :     What  will   give  the 
necessary  immediate  profit  for  the  firat  five  years  ? 

A  single  crop,  althoiigli  profitable,  wilt  in  the  end  deplete  the 
soil.  I  live  only  a  short  distance  from  a  potato-growing  district 
which,  a  year  ago,  supplied  potatoes  to  every  state,  except  two, 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  Hundreds  of  farmers  around  the 
one  town  of  Freehold  ride  in  automobiles,-  because  they  have  a 
right  to  ride  in  automobiles  —  making  money  from  potatoee. 
And  when  I  get  down  among  them  in  tlie  meetings,  as  I  do  so 
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much,  I  tell  tliem  that  they  are  hunting  trouble  in  the  long  run, 
and  that  no  man  can  plant  potatoes  year  after  year,  or  two  years 
out  of  three —  depending  upon  crimson  clover  or  wheat  or  rye,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  the  potatoes  are  dug,  to  give  him  some  vege- 
table matter,  and  depending  upon  1,400  to  2,000  pounds  of  a 
4-8-10  fertilizer  to  furnish  him  plant  food.  I  say  that  a  man 
who  does  that  cannot  fail  to  meet  trouble  in  the  end,  because  he 
is  violating  the  laws  of  nature.  And  they  say  to  me,  "  Yes,  but 
this  field  five  years  ago  produced  so  many  barrels  of  potatoes,  and 
my  income  was  so  much;  four  years  ago  it  was  so  much;  three 
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years  ago  so  much.  Then  I  omitted  a  year.  Last  year  I  had 
this  yield  and  it  counts  up  hundreds  of  dollars  an  acre."  And 
they  say,  "  Can  I  forego  that  money  ?"  And  yet,  violating,  as 
they  do,  the  principles  of  a  rational  crop  rotation,  the  time  must 
come  when  there  will  be  plenty  of  trouble  in  a  potato-growing  dis- 
trict of  that  sort. 

HOW    SOILS   ARE    BUILT 

You  are  practical,  successful  business  men.  I  want  to  discuss 
principles  with  you  a  little  bit.  Some  of  you  may  not  agree  with 
me,  and  if  you  do  not,  please  interrupt  me,  and  the  hour  will 
not  be  wholly  wasted.  The  method  I  have  discussed  is  irrational 
because  it  goes  against  Nature.  How  were  our  soils  built? 
What  did  Professor  Cross  tell  us  this  morning  about  organic 
matter?  Suppose  you  and  I  were  to  abandon  a  piece  of  land. 
Nature  would  try  to  produce  some  organic  matter  to  restore  that 
soil,  so  that  it  might  once  more  become  productive.  The  soil  is 
an  immense  body  of  inert  plant  food.  Productive  soils  were  made 
in  the  beginning  by  a  bit  of  growth  of  organic  matter  which  in- 
duced more  growth,  and  decay  freed  a  little  more  of  this  inert, 
natural  strength,  and  when  the  soil  had  enough  fertility  there 
grew  a  plant  three  feet  high.  When  that  plant  rotted,  more 
matter  was  freed,  and  a  four-foot  plant  could  grow.  The  soil 
was  increasing  its  power  to  produce  through  the  increase  of  v^e- 
table  matter.  You  and  I,  as  landowners,  come  in  and  take  off  a 
part  of  what  grows  and  convert  it  into  cash,  which  is  man's  right. 
But  whenever  we  reduce  the  amount  of  material  that  the  soil  abso- 
lutely needs  to  free  some  of  its  natural  strength,  we  lock  up  that 
inert  plant  food  as  tight  as  possible,  so  that  the  soil  is  helples& 

CROP    ROTATION    SHOULD    INCREASE    ORGANIC    MATTER 

Crop  rotation  is  essential,  first,  because  through  rational  rota- 
tion we  permit  the  soil  to  secure  somewhere  near  its  rightful  share 
of  the  v^etable  matter  it  can  produce.  In  the  particular  rota- 
tion that  I  mentioned,  potatoes  and  crimson  clover,  the  soil  is  not 
getting  back  its  rightful  share  of  vegetable  matter.  And  when 
you  take  the  land's  share  you  rob  yourselves  in  the  long  nm,  be- 
cause you  render  the  soil  helpless.     Provision  for  organic  matter 
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is  fundamental  iu  any  rational  crop  rotation,  and  we  have  made 
full  provision.  Soil  fertility  problems  interest  us  because  our 
land  shows  lack  of  vegetable  matter  and  it  is  not  retentive  of 
moistiira  Raios  do  not  come  every  six  or  seven  days,  and  so 
there  is  a  cut  in  yield  as  the  result  of  drought,  due  largely  to  the 
failure  of  our  farm  scheme  to  provide  for  the  land  all  the  organic 
matter  that  it  needs.  That  is  a  most  practical  point;  it  goes 
right  down  to  the  root  of  the  matter  with  respect  to  income. 
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AX    OLD    STANDARD    ROTATION 

T^t  us,  in  our  conference,  take  an  old  standard  crop  rotation  — 
one  that  has  commended  itself  to  tens  of  thousands  of  farmers, 
that  dates  away  back  to  the  early  history  of  our  agriculture,  and 
therefore  must  have  good  in  it  —  and  see  what  effect  it  has  upon 
the  supply  of  organic  matter,  and  also  see  what  other  good  things 
come  out  of  such  a  rotation.  I  am  referring  to  one  that  possibly 
none  of  yon  here  want  to  practice  —  to  the  old-time  crop  rota- 
tion of  corn,  oats,  wheat,  clover,  timothy  —  we  will  say  five  years' 
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rotation.  It  has  advantages,  or  it  would  not  have  compelled  ac- 
ceptance by  such  a  large  number  of  farmers. 

In  the  first  place,  it  provides  for  a  sod  two  years  out  of  the  five. 
That  is  pretty  fair.  If  there  is  enough  goodness  in  that  land  the 
sod  is  heavy.  In  the  second  place,  it  provides  the  leguminous 
crops  that  Mr.  Van  Wagenen  mentioned  this  morning,  which  is 
of  great  advantage.  Another  reason  why  that  rotation  became  so 
acceptable  was  that  it  provided  for  distribution  of  labor.  In  the 
early  days  a  man  was  largely  dependent  upon  the  labor  that  he 
and  his  own  boys  would  perform  on  the  farm.  He  must  have  a 
distribution  of  crops  such  that  he  could  do  nearly  all  the  work 
that  was  done.  See  how  nicelv  that  rotation  takes  care  of  that 
point!  Some  specialists  have  the  burden  of  idle  horses  throjigh- 
out  much  of  the  year,  and  there  is  also  inability  to  get  labor  to 
do  work  on  time. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  com,  oats,  wheat,  clover  and  timothy. 
He  plows  his  land  for  corn  in  the  fall.  If  it  is  a  heavy  soil,  he 
gets  that  work  done  before  Christmas  to  get  it  out  of  the  way. 
Oats  can  be  seeded  in  the  spring  before  corn  is  planted.  And  so 
the  work  goes  on.  Com  planting  comes  after  the  ground  warms  up. 
The  hay  harvest  —  the  clover,  and  the  wheat  and  the  timothy  — 
comes  together  just  a  little  bit  too  closely  for  comfort ;  one  failure 
in  that  rotation  for  the  best  possible  distribution  of  labor,  it  is 
true.  But  see  how  nicely  it  comes  around !  The  corn  wants  all 
the  summer  heat,  and  so  you  let  all  the  summer  go  to  the  corn. 
The  oats  do  not  require  the  ground  until  the  next  spring.  In  the 
early  days  the  oats  were  out  of  the  way  in  time  to  make  a  good 
seed  bed  for  wheat,  because  there  was  so  much  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil  that  when  the  oat  stubble  was  broken  a  good  seed  bed 
could  be  made ;  the  physical  condition  was  better.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  time  when  this  rotation  was  first  adopted. 

Here  is  another  advantage:  The  timothy  is  sown  with  the 
wheat,  and  the  labor  goes  upon  the  wheat  crop.  The  wheat  pays 
the  bill  for  preparing  the  land  and  the  timothy  is  seeded  without 
expense,  except  for  the  seed.  The  timothy  is  sown  in  the  fall 
when  fall  rains  are  very  apt  to  come,  and  you  are  reasonably  sure 
of  germination.  The  next  spring  you  sow  the  clover  on  the 
ground,   and  it  does  not  matter  whether  you  cover  it  or  not. 
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Tliere  is  no  expense  in  getting  the  clover,  except  for  the  clover 
seed  and  actual  lahor  of  distributing  it.  That  is  what  I  mean  bv 
the  good  distribution  of  labor  which  commended  itaelf  in  that 
old  five-and  six-years'  rotation. 

DOES     NOT     PROVIDE     ENOUGH      VEGETABLE     MATTER 

But  what  is  the  matter  today?  That  rotation  did  not  make 
full  provision  for  all  the  organic  matter  that  was  needed,  with 
the  result  that  as  land  grew  older,  with  less  vegetable  matter  in  it, 
it  suffered  more  from  drought.  Men  say  to  me,  "  Our  seasons 
are  not  so  good  as  they  were  a  generation  ago.  My  clover  is  fail- 
ing because  the  summers  ai-e  more  droughty."  We  have  taken  so 
much  vegetable  matter  out  of  our  laud  that  the  land  does  not 
stand  the  waiting  period  between  one  rain  and  another.  \\'hen 
the  land  was  relatively  new,  if  it  did  not  rain  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  the  clover  and  timothy  plants  in  the  wheat  stubble  were 
tided  over  very  nicely.  If  the  vegetable  matter  is  reduced  to  the 
point  that  the  land  cannot  hold  moisture,  the  plants  die. 

In  most  of  the  United  States  we  have  our  land  reduced  to  the 
point  where  we  see  that  a  rotation  as  good  as  that  on©  will  not 
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provide  enough  organic  matter  to  supply  *he  full  needs  of  the 
soil  unless  the  crops  are  fed  on  the  famu  I  should  like  to  follow 
this  out,  at  this  point,  to  show  in  what  ways  we  have  improved, 
before  I  take  up  other  reasons  for  crop  rotation.  In  the  case  of 
thin  land,  where  a  man  wants  to  build  up  the  soil,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  is  wholly  feasible  to  introduce  at  least  two 
legumes  in  an  ordinary  four-  or  five-years'  rotation.  This  far 
north,  oats  are  profitable ;  a  little  f arAer  south  there  is  too  much 
heat  the  first  of  July  for  oats,  and  we  do  not  get  profitable  yields. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  SOY  BEAX 

Here  I  believe  we  could  substitute  the  soy  bean  in  place  of  the 
oat  crop  in  the  case  of  thin  land.  It  gives  us  a  hay  as  rich  as 
alfalfa.  The  soy  bean  stubble  should  not  be  plowed  before  seed- 
ing to  wheat.  During  the  summer  the  top  of  that  somewhat  poor 
soil  is  aired  and  plant  food  made  available.  That  soil  ought  to 
be  left  on  top  when  sod  is  wanted. 

A  crop  rotation  looks  largely  to  a  provision  of  organic  matter 
for  the  soil,  and  no  matter  how  much  I  am  thinking  of  the  money 
I  will  get  from  cash  crops  in  the  four  or  five  years  of  a  crop  rota- 
tion, my  land  is  looking  forward  to  the  sods  that  are  going  to  make 
•it  fertile  for  another  five  years.  The  soy  bean  leaves  the  soil  in 
the  finest  possible  condition  for  seeding  to  the  timothy  and  the 
clover.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  soy  bean  roots  is  up  near  the 
surface.  A  wheat  crop  after  soys  will  make  a  few  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  more  than  we  can  hope  to  get  after  oats  —  two, 
three,  four  bushels  per  acre — a  most  reasonable  expectation  on 
i^  seed  bed  of  that  sort 

If  we  want  a  foui^years'  rotation,  we  have  com  that  may  be 
fed  upon  the  farm,  soy  bean  hay  that  is  rich,  wheat  as  a  cash  crop 
and  clover  for  soil  building  and  for  live  stock. 

ONLY   STRONG   SOIL   WILL   GROW   LEGUMES   PROPERLY 

So  much  for  soil  building  —  not  for  increased  cash  returns, 
but  to  bring  land  up  where  we  can  get  returns  in  the  future.  But 
that  does  not  suit  the  most  of  us  specialists  today.  Letters  come 
to  us  from  men  who  must  have  quick  means  of  supplying  organic 
matter  to  the  soil  —  some  sort  of  a  rotation  that  will  act  quickly. 
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And  then  I  think  of  a  truth  that  we  get  from  the  Bible — *'To 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given."  The  man  whose  soil  is  fertile  can 
seed  red  clover  with  his  wheat,  and  have  such  a  strong  growth  of 
clover  that  the  next  spring  he  can  plow  it  under  and  have  dollars' 
worth  of  organic  matter.  But  nine  times  out  of  ten,  the  man  who 
writes  me  is  the  man  who  has  a  thin  soil,  and  to  plow  that  under 
the  next  spring  is  chiefly  hope  and  expectation  unrealized.  It 
will  pay  and  he  will  get  his  money  back,  but  it  will  never  give  to 
that  soil  enough  vegetable  matter  to  enter  into  another  crop  rota- 
tion. 

A,  question  was  raised  here  this  morning  in  reference  to  sweet 
clover.  Some  other  legume  may  develop  so  that  a  man  may  give 
back  to  the  soil  a  considerable  percentage  of  vegetable  matter 
during  the  year  in  which  he  is  growing  a  crop  that  he  intends  to 
take  from  the  ground.  But  I  warn  you  that  the  soils  of  this 
country  will  go  down  in  productive  power,  regardless  of  the  com- 
mercial fertilizer  we  are  using,  if  we  depend  simply  upon  cover 
crops  and  makeshifts.  Such  rotation  will  give  us  money  for  five 
or  ten  years,  but  it  cannot  keep  our  ground  up  to  the  point  where 
it  can  feed  the  increasing  millions  in  this  country. 

ROTATION    REDUCES   INSECT   AND   DISEASE   INJURY 

Another  thing  a  crop  rotation  does  is  to  give  us  control  of  insect 
and  fungous  foes.  When  we  permit  our  birds  to  be  destroyed,  as 
we  are  doing,  the  danger  from  insect  foes  increases  prodigiously, 
and  crop  rotation  is  one  of  our  best  means  of  controlling  their 
depredations.  As  a  rule,  in  the  case  of  fungous  foes  or  of  plant 
disease,  our  best  remedy  for  soil  troubles  is  found  in  rotation. 

When  I  b^an  farming  potato  land  that  had  grown  potatoes  for 
shipment  to  the  southern  market  many  more  years  then  than 
I  am  now  years  old,  I  presume  —  when  every  boy  looked  forward 
to  the  day  when  he  should  go  with  the  flatboat  load  of  potatoes 
down  the  Ohio  to  southern  planters  —  before  we  had  railroads 
running  direct  into  the  South  from  Iowa  and  other  potato  growing 
sections,  the  custom  was  to  grow  potatoes  year  after  year,  often- 
times, on  the  same  ground.  In  one  field  upon  which  I,  as  a  young 
man,  was  dependent  for  a  living,  the  soil  became  so  infested 
with  the  spores  of  the  potato  scab,  that  the  crop  was  absolutely 
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unmarketable.  I  am  mentioning  that  just  as  an  illustration  of 
the  spread  of  disease,  in  most  crops,  that  comes  f ron^  the  lack  of 
rotation. 

Men  come  to  me  and  sav,  "  Whv  can't  I  sow  red  clover  after 
my  very  early  crops  year  after  year  ?  "  Because  the  soil  becomes 
unsanitary.  Most  plants  cannot  follow  themselves  continuously 
any  more  than  animals  can  continue  to  live  in  their  own  filth 
year  after  year.    The  rotation  is  a  means  of  sanitation. 

Now  I  leave  it  whollv  to  vou  men  here  as  to  the  conditions  in 
Orleans  county.  If  your  land  is  filled  with  vegetable  matter  — 
if  your  scheme  of  farming  is  such  that  the  soil  grows  more  re- 
tentive of  moisture  —  you  have  w-asted  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
in  thinking  about  it.  If  your  soil  tends  the  other  way,  you  are 
up  against  the  liveliest  problem  possible. 

DISCUSSION 

Question  :  Would  it  be  better  to  sow  wheat  after  white  beans, 
rather  than  oats  ? 

Professor  Agee  :  I  speak  only  from  what  I  have  heard,  but 
it  has  always  been  my  understanding  that  bean  stubble  is  regarded 
as  a  very  fine  prospect  for  wheat.  This  is  not  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  beans  are  a  legume.  Moisture  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  plant  growth.  The  manipulation  of  the  soil  to  secure 
the  right  amount  of  moisture  is  the  serious  thing.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  a  firm  soil.  Some  of  us  have  the  idea  that  we  ought 
never  to  seed  down  until  we  have  made  the  ground  as  loose  as 
possible,  to  a  great  depth;  this  is  a  mistake.  We  have  found  it 
possible  to  make  heavy  sods  on  a  land  notably,  poor,  simply  be- 
cause the  summer  was  used  in  shading  it,  in  collecting  moisture, 
in  permitting  some  increasing  firmness,  in  aeration  of  the  top 
two  or  three  inches.  It  is  those  few  things  that  are  more  im- 
portant to  a  tiny  plant  than  all  the  rest.  That  is  one  reason  for 
August  seeding  to  alfalfa.  In  this  latitude  I  think  the  first  of 
August  is  a  good  time  to  sow  alfalfa  or  clover. 

Question  :  Do  you  recommend  a  crop  rotation  with  corn 
omitted  ?     We  do  not  grow  much  com  here. 

Professor  Agee  :  Yes.  I  would  not  undertake  to  advise  suc- 
cessful men  of  a  locality  with  respect  to  a  specific  change  in  their 
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crop  rotation.  I  think  that  if  yon  do  not  grow  com,  you  should 
probably  grow  the  soy  bean«  After  that  comes  the  wheat,  and 
with  the  wheat  you  would  sow  the  clover  and  the  grass.  I  do  not 
know  that  you  have  any  desire  here  to  sell  the  hay,  but  you  can 
make  land  richer  while  growing  timothy.  Organic  matter  is  the 
life  of  the  soil  and  makes  it  productive.  If  there  is  a  stand  of 
timothy  plants  when  the  first  touch  of  green  shows  in  the  spring, 
nitrate  of  soda,  acid  phosphate  and  muriate  of  potash  can  make 
that  sod  a  great  deal  thicker  in  twelve  months.  I  have  a  right  to 
sell  timothy  hay  if  I  am  making  my  sod  thicker  every  year. 
There  is  no  finer  crop  to  fertilize  than  grass.  Timothy  likes  the 
cold.  If  fertilizer  is  applied  just  as  the  frost  gets  out  of  the 
ground,  a  strong,  early  growth  will  be  secured.  Timothy  is  all 
right  if  it  is  treated  right.  Timothy  is  hard  on  land,  because  it 
is  a  fine  implement  to  skin  soil  with,  and  many  a  man  has  used  it 

Question  :     How  about  plowing  the  ground  down  ? 

Professor  Agee  :  I  could  not  answer  that  outright.  It  would 
depend  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil,  and  whether  the 
ground  had  been  well  plowed  the  preceding  season.  If  it  is  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  disc  harrow  will  give  three  or  four  inches 
of  loose  soil  without  hard  digging,  plowing  is  not  advisable.  Any 
crop  rotation  is  bad  that  leads  you  to  the  use  of  a  breaking  plow 
more  than  twice  between  sods.  The  disc  harrow  should  do  the 
work. 

Voice  :  And  with  half  as  much  work  in  that  way  as  to  plow  it. 
It  will  hold  moisture  better. 

Professor  Agee:  Yes.  Occasionally  w-e  find  a  soil  that  is 
different,  but  this  is  the  rule. 

Question:  What  is  the  best  method  of  applying  nitrate  of 
soda? 

Professor  Agee  :  A  good  many  years  ago  we  thought  nitrate 
of  soda  alone  was  sufficient  for  grass  lands.  Then  we  b^^an  t<» 
learn  that  while  we  got  an  increase  in  bulk  we  were  not  getting  the 
weight  we  ought  to  have  with  nitrate  alone,  and  so  we  put  in  some 
acid  phosphate  and  some  muriate  of  potash.  Good  fertilizer  di:»- 
tributors  are  made  for  this  kind  of  work. 

Voice  :  T  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  this  idea  you  have 
advanced  here  today. .  For  two  or  three  years  I  have  been  raising 
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soy  beaus  and  I  find  them  an  excellent  thing.  I  inoculated  two 
or  three  years  ago  and  did  not  get  any  nodules.  Last  year  I  got 
some  from  Washington  and  they  grew  well.  I  think  they  are  a 
good  thing. 

Peofessor  Agee  :  We  should  think  more  of  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples that  must  come  into  our  farm  practice. 

Mb.  Van  Wagenen  :  We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing Professor  Cross. 

THE  PLACE  OF  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS  IK  ECONOMIC  FARMING 

L.  J.  Cross, 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 

I  think,  from  the  talk  we  have  had  so  far  today,  you  know  just 
where  the  commercial  fertilizer  should  come  in.  As  Professor 
Agee  has  told  you,  the  important  thing  is  to  get  the  sod.  If  you 
get  the  sod  you  have  started  on  the  right  road.  So  it  will  not  be 
necessary  fox*  me  to  develop  the  subject 

ANNUAL    OUTLAY    FOR    COMMERCIAL    FERTILIZERS 

I  shall  speak  more  on  the  fertilizer  situation,  and,  if  ever  there 
is  a  time  when  the  farmer  should  have  his  eyes  open,  it  is  today! 
I  do  not  suppose  I  could  sell  any  farmer  of  Orleans  county  bogus 
goods.  Why  is  it  that  I  want  to  talk  to  you  this  afternoon  upon 
keeping  your  eyes  open?  Why  is  there  more  cause  to  wake  up 
today  than  in  the  past?  In  1909  we  used  $114,883,000  worth  of 
commercial  fertilizer  in  this  country.  Twenty-eight  per  cent  of 
the  farms  in  this  country  use  commercial  fertilizer,  and  the 
average  amount  of  fertilizer  used  by  those  farms  was  $68.  In 
1909  we  had  more  than  double  the  amount  of  money  spent  for 
fertilizers  than  was  spent  ten  years  before.  In  1899  we  were 
using  around  $48,000,000  worth  of  fertilizer;  in  1909  it  jumped 
up  to  $114,000,000 ;  and,  if  we  have  had  the  same  increase  in  the 
last  five  years,  we  are  today  using  $170,000,000  worth  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  manure  of  farm  animals  that 
s:oes  to  waste — not  what  is  produced,  but  the  amount  of  manure 
that  goes  to  waste  —  runs  into  the  millions  of  dollars.     It  has 
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Fig.  616.  This  Diagram  Repbesents  the  Essentiai. 
Factobb  in  a  Fertile  Soil  in  the  Ordeh  in  Which 
They  Rhoi-ld  Be  Adji'sted,  Beginning  at  the  Uabe. 
It  albo  Calls  Attention  to  the  Priuary  Practices 
RY    Which    These    Essential    Factors    Are    Con- 


been  estimated  that  the  manure  which  is  thrown  away  and  has 
been  wasted  by  carelessness,  on  the  American  farm,  is  worth 
$700,000,000.  Now  that  is  good  business^  throw  away  the 
$700,000,000  and  spend  $170,000,000  for  the  same  elements  tied 
lip  in  a  bag!  Talk  abcmt  your  eonaervation  problem!  You  hear 
a  great  deal  about  the  conservation  of  our  forests  and  our  mineral 
resources,  and  this  and  that  thing.  Can  yon  name  me  a  greater 
conservation  problem  tliun  that  of  the  fertilizer  lost  in  the  man- 
ures made  by  farm  animals  in  the  United  States  ? 
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Today,  particularly,  we  are  confronted  by  certain  problems. 
Potash  IB  cut  off;  the  potash  that  was  in  this  country  when  war 
began  is  gradually  being  consumed.  Nitrate  of  soda  has  not 
advanced  very  much  in  price  yet,  but  common  sense  will  teach 
any  man  that,  if  war  continups,  the  price  of  nitrate  of  soda  must 
rise,  because  nitrate  enters  largely  in  the  making  of  explosives. 

API'LY    FEBTILIZEB  ON    SOD 

You  have  heard  during  the  day  that  there  are  ways  to  get 
nitrogen  besides  buying  it,  and  if  you  are  to  produce  that  good 
sod  upon  your  farms  you  may  have  some  trouble  to  get  it  started. 


Fio.  517.    Root  Growth  of  Timothv,    The  Upper 
View  SiiotvH  the  EXTE^T  of  Roots  When  Feb- 

TILIZEK  WaB  API'LIBD  AS  A  T0P-DREB8IN(1    FN  THE 

Sprino.    The  Lower  View  Shows  the  Growth 
OF  Roots  Wufn  t'sFKiiTiLizEu.    The  Fertilizer 

iNrRBASEW    THE    QrANTlTV    OP    OROANIC    MATTER 

FBOH  WmcK  H(  sirs  May  Be  Formed. 

Here  is  where  the  commercial  fertilizer  comes  in.  You  may  have 
to  use  it,  and  you  will  be  getting  a  better  sod  year  after  year. 
Isn't  that  much  better  than  the  way  they  are  doing  in  some 
places?  You  will  use  less  fertilizer  j'ear  by  year.  As  the  sod 
becomes  better  the  soil  will  become  better,  and  you  will  have  to 
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use  less  fertilizer.  Some  are  just  skinning  the  land.  As  Dean 
Bailey  says,  we  are  a  nation  of  skinners ;  we  skin  our  forests  and 
mines  and  farms  and  do  not  think  of  putting  anything  back. 
Where  we  are  using  a  commercial  fertilizer  alone,  we  find  we  are 
obliged  to  use  more  and  more  year  after  year. 

There  is  an  analogy  in  a  sick  person.  Suppose  he  is  taking  a 
patent  medicine ;  he  will  be  obliged  to  use  more  and  more  of  it  as 
the  system  gets  poorer.  And  so  with  the  use  of  fertilizer:  it 
takes  more  to  bring  the  seed  into  action  —  to  produce  the  same 
results  —  than  it  did  when  it  started.  Many  of  our  farmers  have 
the  patent  medicine  habit  regarding  fertilizer ;  they  buy  anything 
they  please  just  because  it  is  cheap.  If  they  can  buy  a  bottle  of 
patent  medicine  for  scventylivo  cents  they  will  buy  it,  becaus^e 
some  doctor's  prescription  will  cost  them  a  dollar.  People  are 
buying  their  fertilizers  very  often  just  as  they  do  patent  medi- 
cines, and  they  are  paying  good  money  for  them.  I  was  shocked 
to  know  that  people  right  in  your  section  (I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  in  this  county  or  only  in  these  coimties  around  you)  have 
been  buying  material  that  was  worth  about  thirty  cents  a  ton  and 
paying  $28  for  it. 

FERTILIZEfiS   OFTEN   CONTAIN   BY-PRODUCTS   OF  LITTLE  VALUE 

This  is  a  busy  world.  There  is  good  business  in  most  of  the 
industries.  We  have  good,  bright,  shrewd  business  men  at  the 
head  of  our  industries,  and  they  put  a  lot  of  brains  into  the  sell- 
ing of  goods. 

Anyone  who  has  something  to  sell,  if  he  is  shrewd,  studies  his 
customer.  Salesmanship  is  a  science,  and  if  we  are  going  to  sell 
anything  we  must  study  it  carefully,  and  study  the  customer. 
Today  you  know  there  are  many  firms  studying  the  farmer  as  a 
customer,  not  only  for  automobiles,  but  for  fertilizers,  and  study- 
ing them  very  carefully.  Only  a  short  time  ago  a  manufacturer 
said  to  me,  '*  We  have  this  by-product.  What  can  we  do  with  it?" 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  first  persons  he  considers  as  a 
customer  for  his  by-product  is  the  farmer.  This  is  the  age  of 
by-products.  If  firms  did  not  sell  their  by-products  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  would  have  to  go  out  of  business.  Different 
industries  are  coming  to  the  point  where  they  are  marketing  their 
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by-products  as  the  slaughter-houses  did  for  a  long  time.  Armour 
li:  Company  and  Swift  &  Companv  have  put  theirs  in  such  a  form 
as  to  bring  the  greatest  amount  of  money.  They  sell  everything ; 
nothing  goes  to  waste.  Other  concerns,  under  the  financial  con- 
ditions, have  been  studying  how  to  market  their  by-products,  be- 
cause they  realize  that  in  them  lies  their  profit. 

In  the  western  flour  mills  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  dirt 
which  accumulates  from  the  wheat  in  the  course  of  a  year.  That 
dirt  used  to  be  thrown  away,  but  where  does  it  go  now?  They 
sell  it  as  stock  feed  and  get  a  good  price  for  it.  C^an  I  sell  any 
of  von  farmers  here  today  a  carload  of  dirt  for  $35  a  ton  ?  You 
would  not  buy  it.  You  do  buy  it  in  a  way,  but  it  is  covered  up  and 
disguised.  So  in  salesmanship,  or  in  manufacturing  these  by- 
products —  fixing  them  up  so  as  to  sell  them  —  the  proper  thing 
is  to  disguise  them  so  that  the  fanner  will  get  them. 

AVAILABLE   NITROGEN 

Here  is  an  analysis  on  this  tag,  with  seventeen  lines  on  the  back. 
If  I  can  give  you  the  proper  impression  that  this  thing  is  all  right 
you  are  going  to  buy  it.  Why  do  they  put  on  the  top  of  the  tag 
that  the  anaysis  is  made  by  Dr.  Lincoln,  of  the  Rensselaer  Insti- 
tute, who  is  a  well-known  chemist?  Dr.  Lincoln  will  analyze 
anything.  But  on  this  tag  he  does  not  say  anything  about  this. 
Chemists  are  very  slow  to  give  their  estimate  of  the  material ;  they 
make  the  analysis  and  get  their  money  for  doing  that.  There  are 
three  things  we  should  always  look  for  in  commercial  fertilizers. 
We  want  to  know  not  only  how  much  nitrogen  is  in  there,  but  we 
want  to  know  something  about  its  availability.  And  I  am  sorry 
that  the  state  of  Xew  York  does  not  require  them  to  put  anything 
on  the  tag  to  show  what  it  is  made  of. 

I  should  also  like  to  sell  vou  a  carload  of  dried  blood  this  after- 

c 

noon,  if  I  could  sell  it  to  you  at  $40.  You  know  it  is  worth  $40, 
$50  or  $()0  a  ton,  if  it  is  all  right.  The  best  dried  blood  Armoiir 
puts  out  analyzes  14  per  cent  nitro*>;en.  If  you  think  that  is  too 
strong  in  nitrogen,  here  is  a  carload  of  leather  scrap  that  runs 
7  per  cent.  On  another  track  I  have  a  carload  of  tankage.  Which 
would  you  take  ?  You  take  the  dried  blood,  because  it  decays 
very  quickly,  and  you  know  that  leather  does  not  decay  quickly. 
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You  have  plowed  under  leather  boots  and  cows'  heads  and  plovec 
them  up  again,  and  you  know  the  solubility  is  low. 

So  the  value  of  the  material  depends  upon  its  quickness  to  decav: 
the  state  of  New  York  does  not  require  the  manufacturer  to  tel 
what  the  nitrogen  comes  from.  Now  with  nitrate  of  soda  liable 
to  rise  in  price,  the  firms  that  so  far  have  been  honest  will  k 
tempted  to  work  in  some  of  this  material  that  is  worth  less  moue^. 
If  you  have  a  notion  in  your  head  that  business  men  are  hoLtv. 
and  you  find  them,  tie  iip  to  them  and  stick  just  as  tightly  as  y<M. 
can.  But  you  will  find  so  much  dishonesty  and  so  much  trick} 
advertising,  that  the  more  you  see  of  it  the  more  you  will  begiu  t 
wonder  —  well,  you  will  think  those  people  that  talk  about  tb* 
millenium  do  not  know  much  of  the  world.  There  is  more  bogTi> 
material  oflFered  today  than  there  has  been  in  the  past  We  havt 
to  take  it  on  faith. 

The  state  requires  the  manufacturer  to  guarantee  the  amouL' 
of  available  phosphoric  acid  and  also  ,the  amount  of  potash,  bui 
not  nitrogen.  New  York  State  is  behind  some  of  the  other  statt^ 
in  its  fertilizer  l^slation.* 

A  worthless  fertilizes  at  a  high  price 

Here  is  a  fertilizer  that  I  will  sell  you  for  $11  a  ton,  and  the 
sorry  part  of  it  is  that  the  farmer  will  buy  it  for  $11  instead  •■: 
buying  something  that  is  good.  We  made  analysis  of  that  mater- 
ial and  we  found  that  it  had  no  available  phosphoric  acid,  b  r 
from  goods  that  were  sold  here  in  western  New  York  we  wvn 
afraid  to  condemn  them  on  what  they  sold  down  in  Jersey,  lo- 
calise we  could  not  say  that  it  was  the  same  materia.. 
We  thought  they  wanted  to  get  in  western  New  Y^rk 
and  sell  some  goods,  and  therefore  would  put  in  honest  materin.. 
It  was  sold  at  $28  in  western  New  York,  and  I  understand  tL*. 
have  sold  400  tons  of  it,  and  I  do  not  know  how  much  mi»n. 
Be  on  the  lookout  for  those  things.  1  sent  a  letter  to  Geiiev. 
asking  them  for  their  opinion,  and  tliey  said  if  all  the  materi.. 
in  it  were  available  it  would  be  worth  $7  a  ton.  I  tiiriir^' 
that  fertilizer  is  worth  about  28  cents  a  ton,  and  vou  buv  :' 
for  $28. 


*  Tlie  Legislature  of  1015  amended  the  fertilizer  law  of  Xew  York  St.»*< 
requiring  the  sources  of  nitrogen. 
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STUDY  EXTRAVAGANT  ADVERTISEMENTS  INTELLIGENTLY 

Here  is  a  fertilizer  advertised  with  a  nice  stalk  of  corn  —  great, 
long  ears  of  com  —  and  this  is  the  analysis :  "  Potassium,  2  per 
cent;  sodium,  1.4  per  cent;  calcium,  2.97  per  cent;  magnesium, 
3.5  per  cent;  iron  oxide,  7.97  per  cent;  sulphur,  6  per  cent; 
silicia,  57  per  cent;  alumina,  15.37  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid, 
28/100  of  1  per  cent.  Terms  cash,  f.  o.  b.  Boston.  Carload  lots, 
$15  a  ton;  less  than  carloads,  $17.  Do  not  use  this  fertilizer  on 
any  crop  less  than  one  ton  per  acre  the  first  year  and  one-half  ton 
per  acre  the  second  year.  Put  it  all  on  broadcast  and  harrow 
it  in  and  work  in  this  fertilizer." 

This  is  what  I  want  von  to  look  at.     I  think  the  farmer  does 

I. 

not  often  read  the  matter  carefully  enough.  Vou  should  read 
their  literature  and  investigate  it  just  as  carefully  as  you  would 
the  lease  of  a  farm  or  the  deed  of  a  piece  of  property,  because  if 
you  throw  away  $28  a  ton  every  year  you  only  delay  the  time 
when  you  buy  the  automobile. 

On  the  back  of  the  page  they  quote  Dr.  Hopkins;  they  quote 
Milton  Bradley;  and  they  quote  Kobert  Kennedy  Duncan,  who 
was  the  Director  of  Industrial  Research  in  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burg and  the  University  of  Kansas.  (Dr.  Duncan  died  recently.) 
It  is  aU  to  create  an  impression.  Here  the  farmers  see  Dr.  Hop- 
kins' name;  they  see  Milton  Bradley's  name.  On  this  side  they 
see  the  analysis.  If  they  do  not  give  the  matter  any  closer  in- 
spection they  may  get  the  wrong  impression.  But  let  me  read 
you  Dr.  Hopkins'  testimonial  in  regard  to  this  fertilizer: 

Agricultural  plants  consist  of  ten  elements,  known  as  the  essential  elements 
of  plant  food,  and  not  a  kernel  of  corn  or  grain  of  wheat,  not  a  leaf  of  clover 
or  a  spear  of  grass  can  be  produced  if  the  plant  fails  to  secure  any  one  of 
these  ten  elements.  Some  of  thege  are  supplied  to  plants  in  abundance  by 
natural  processes;  others  are  not  so  provided  and  must  be  supplied  by  the 
fanner. 

Xot  one  word  said  about  the  fertilizer.  They  have  cut  out  one 
paragraph  from  Dr.  Duncan's  bulletin  and  another  one  from  Dr. 
Bradley's  bulletin,  and  if  they  had  a  chance  they  would  probably 
cut  out  two  or  three  verses  from  the  Bible. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  fertilizer  industry  was  new  and 
farmers  had  but  little  experience  with  commercial  fertilizers,  we 
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would  expect  that  might  be  done  and  we  might  be  buying  worth- 
less material ;  but  we  regret  very  much  that  it  is  being  sold  today. 
You  may  say,  "  Does  not  the  government  protect  us  ?  "  Yes,  in  a 
way.  The  dealers  have  to  obtain  a  license,  and  the  state  take:? 
samples  wh^'ch  are  analyzed  at  Geneva,  and  the  analyses  published 
in  the  Geneva  bulletin.  If  you  follow  the  Geneva  bulletin,  you 
will  find  these  goods  are  below  guarantee,  and  you  will  be  careful 
about  buying  them.  But  all  this  takes  about  a  year,  and  it  is 
possible  for  a  firm  to  get  in  and  sell  these  goods  before  the  authori- 
ties get  after  them;  unless  they  are  held  up  they  can  keep  on 
selling  them  until  the  ban  is  placed  upon  them.  No  doubt  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  some  day  be  able  to  handle  that 
work  a  little  more  quickly  and  there  will  be  some  plan  for  taking 
care  of  such  cases.  But  it  is  very  much  easier  to  get  around  the 
law  than  it  is  to  work  the  honest  way. 

No  matter  how  good  the  laws  may  be,  they  are  liable  to  l»e 
infringed,  and  your  safety  depends  more  upon  your  keen  intelli- 
gence and  your  quick  wit  and  your  knowledge  of  the  problem  in 
hand.  I  should  not  rely  entirely  upon  the  laws  of  any  state  to 
protect  me.  If  you  go  down  and  buy  soap  for  sugar,  do  not 
blame  the  state  t>f  New  York  for  not  protecting  you. 

STUDY  THE   ANALYSIS 

In  this  work  be  careful  to  observe  the  analysis.  Remember 
there  are  only  three  classes  of  analysis  that  you  care  anything 
about.  If  you  buy  the  mixed  goods  you  will  be  obliged  to  depend 
upon  the  reputation,  and  you  will  need  to  have  a  good  deal  of  faith 
and  hope  that  it  is  all  right.  There  is  one  way  to  get  around  that 
—  buy  the  raw  materials  and  mix  them  yourself.  If  you  an* 
using  much  fertilizer,  that  is  the  only  way. 

In  many  places  we  find  the  mixed  goods  being  sold  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  the  material.  I  have  nothing  to  say  again>t 
the  honest  fertilizer  manufacturer.  Do  not  blame  the  fertilizer 
agent;  very  often  the  fertilizer  agent  buys  worthless  material 
without  knowing  it,  and  sells  it  to  you  at  a  small  profit  of  $2  or  $-». 
He  does  not  know  any  more  about  the  goods  than  you  do.  Do  not 
put  any  faith  in  what  he  says  unless  you  know  he  imderstands  it. 
I  should  not  put  much  faith  even  in  a  neighbor  who  was  boomini: 
a  certain  brand  or  a  certain  spray,  unless  I  knew  the  man.     I 
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know  a  certain  county  in  the  state  where  one  of  its  leaders  is 
talking  a  certain  spray  that  is  not  worth  the  money  they  are 
paying  for  it,  but  they  have  been  buying  it  because  he  recom- 
mended it.  They  believe  now  that  he  is  getting  that  spray  at 
about  one-third  of  what  they  are  paying. 

DISCUSSION 

Question  :     Is  there  a  state  law  against  using  leather  scraps  ? 

Professor  Cross:     There  is  a  clause  in  the  agricultural  law 

that  savs  this:    ^'  It  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor  to  use,  in 

t.'  7 

the  mixed  fertilizers,  any  inert  material.''  Leather  scraps  come 
under  that.  How  are  you  going  to  enforce  the  law?  Analysis 
must  be  made  showing  whether  or  not  it  is  there.  Look  in  the 
bulletins  and  see  whether  it  says  anything  about  that.  Is  there 
much  nitrate  of  soda  used  in  the  mixed  goods?  Usually  they 
can  get  a  better  price  for  it  elsewhere.  I  do  not  say  but  that 
some  is  used.  Do  they  use  dried  blood?  It  would  be  rather 
poor  business  to  use  dried  blood  except  in  the  best  grades;  it  is 
too  expensive.    You  are  not  always  getting  the  very  best. 

And  then,  years  ago,  what  did  they  use  for  filler?  Road  dust. 
If  you  can  find  out  any  whim  of  vour  customer  and  satisfy  the 
whim,  you  will  get  him.  The  farmer  thinks  that  a  black-looking 
fertilizer  is  richer  than  a  light-looking  one,  and  so  the  fertilizer 
manufacturers  put  in  foundry  sand.  Then  they  found  something 
far  better  than  that.  Muck  contains  about  2  per  cent  of  nitrogen, 
and  that  helps  out  when  they  fall  down  on  the  guarantee.  If  you 
want  to  blame  any  one  particular  thing  for  the  high  cost  of  living, 
it  is  nitrogen.  It  is  expensive.  You  show  me  how  to  produce,  or 
give  me  cheap  nitrogen,  and  I  can  drop  the  cost  of  living  so  low 
that  you  will  not  hear  of  any  trouble. 

Question:  What  is  the  reason  for  the  price  of  phosphoric 
acid? 

Professor  Cross:  The  price  fluctuates  a  great  deal.  We 
have  the  phosphate  rock  in  this  country ;  we  haven't  potash,  and 
we  haven't  nitrate  of  soda.  Feldspar  rock  can  be  made  into  water- 
soluble  potash,  but  we  cannot  do  it  economically  and  compete  with 
the  German  salts.  We  have,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  large  amount 
of  kelp,  and  in  that  kelp  there  is  more  potash  than  we  have  ever 
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imported  from  Germany.  It  will  run  about  35  to  40  per  cent 
muriate  of  potash  in  the  dry  material,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
source.  What  is  the  trouble?  The  trouble  i»  that  the  Pacific 
ocean  is  a  poor  place  for  gathering  it.  The  government  is  work- 
ing on  it  and  will  probably  be  able  to  gather  it  and  offer  it  in  com- 
petition with  the  German  salts.  If  the  German  supply  of  potash 
should  be  shut  off  entirely,  we  would  have  that  source  available. 
We  have  the  phosphate  rock  in  this  country,  but  the  nitrate  of 
soda  we  are  obliged  to  import. 

Question  :     Can  the  potash  which  we  have  be  made  available  I 

Pkofessob  Cross:  Yes.  Many  have  been  using  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  a  plant  does  not  need 
potash.  But  nature,  very  wisely,  has  put  into  the  soil  more 
potash  than  phosphoric  acid.  Eight  here  in  Orleans  county  you 
probably  have  some  soils  which  contain  anywhere  from  1,200  to 
1,500  pounds  of  potash  per  acre,  a  foot  thick.  The  acid  phos- 
phate we  use  contains  about  50  per  cent  of  land  plaster;  that 
plaster  occurs  there  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  We  make  a 
sulphate  of  lime  and  a  soluble  phosphate.  You  know  land  plaster 
was  used  years  ago.  You  plastered  the  com.  As  a  boy,  I  have 
gotten  up  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  the  job  of  plastering 
the  com.  On  some  soils,  it  will  liberate  potash  today  just  as  it 
did  years  ago.  The  reason  they  stopped  was  because  at  that 
time  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the  rope. 

The  potash  in  the  soil  is  in  different  stages  of  solubility.  We 
will  say  that  nature  has  placed  there  enough  for  ten  years,  and 
we  must  have  the  agencies  of  nature  to  make  it  soluble.  We  may 
liberate  it  by  using  certain  materials,  one  of  which  is  land  plaster. 
If  you  have  previously  used  it  and  have  omitted  it  for  five  years, 
you  have  not  the  same  soil  on  your  land.  We  have  one  farmer 
near  Ithaca  who  uses  common  salt  as  a  wheat  fertilizer.  It  is 
not  a  fertilizer  in  itself,  but  he  gets  good  results  from  it  and  he 
swears  by  it. 

Another  method  is  to  use  lime,  which  will  also  liberate  potash. 
You  have  heard  so  much  today  about  organic  matter  that  you  will 
probably  see  it  in  your  sleep.  Organic  matter  allows  the  soil 
water  to  bring  into  solution  more  plant  food.  Plants  are  babes 
all  their  lives ;  they  must  take  all  their  food  in  a  liquid  condition, 
and  we  must  bring  it  into  a  liquid  condition.    How  does  the  lime 
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get  into  our  wells?  If  you  sink  a  well  in  a  limestone  region, 
where  there  is  no  organic  matter,  will  that  water  be  soft  or 
hard  ?  You  will  not  have  hard  water.  The  more  organic  matter, 
the  more  highly  charged  the  soil  water;  and  if  this  soil  water  will 
dissolve  limestone  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will  dissolve 
|K)tash.  I  should  not  buy  land  plaster  separately;  in  some  parts 
of  the  state  it  costs  $8  a  ton. 

Question:  Are  some  crops  particularly  adapted  to  take  up 
this  available  potash? 

Professor  Cross  :  You  mean,  are  some  plants  higher  potash 
feeders  than  others  ?  We  have  no  plants  that  are  strong  enough 
to  dissolve  the  potash,  but  we  have  plants  that  are  strong  potash 
feeders. 

Question  :  Haven't  they  the  capacity  of  taking  it  from  the  air, 
which  others  have  not? 

Professor  Cross:  No;  we  have  no  particular  land  plant. 
Some  sea  plants  have  the  faculty  of  taking  it  out  of  the  sea  water, 
but  I  do  not  know  of  any  land  plant  that  has  that  particular  prop- 
erty of  taking  up  potash  and  rendering  it  soluble.  The  only  factor 
in  the  soil  to  bring  it  into  solution  is  the  carbonated  water. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  There  is  one  question  of  whether  or  not 
acid  phosphate  is  costing  more  this  year  than  it  has  been.  I  have 
gotten  it  a  little  cheaper  this  year  than  ever  before.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  no  possible  interest  in  selling  anybody  commercial 
fertilizer,  and  will  tell  you  the  name  of  the  party  selling  it  to  me. 
The  Standard  Guano  Company,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  agreed  to 
furnish' 16  per  cent  acid  phosphate  for  $8.75  in  200-pound  sacks, 
or  $9.25  in  100-pound  sacks,  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore,  and  I  know  of 
one  or  two  other  firms  selling  close  to  that  price.  It  is  important 
to  know  these  things,  and  probably  acid  phosphate  is  selling  a 
little  lower  this  year  than  ever  before.  If  any  of  you  are  Grangers 
you  can  get  your  purchasing  agent  to  give  you  prices  as  low  as 
that* 

Mb.  Van  Wagenen  :  At  this  time  we  are  ten  minutes  late,  and 
Professor  Agee  will  now  take  up  that  much  discussed  and  always 
lively  question,  "  The  Functions  and  Forms  of  Lime." 


•  Since  the  above  statement  was  made  the  price  of  acid  phosphate  has 
materiaUy  advanced  owing  to  the  demand  for  sulphuric  acid  (used  for  liber- 
ating the  phosphorus)   in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 
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THE  FUNCTIONS  AND  FORMS  OF  LIME 

Professor  Alva  Agee 

State  College  of  Agriculture,  Xew  Brunswick,  N".  J. 

There  is  no  other  one  thing  reducing  the  actual  cash  income 
of  landowners  between  the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board in  any  such  degree  as  is  the  lime  deficiency  in  our  soils. 
Some  of  you  are  wondering  if  that  is  so.  If  it  is  so,  it  is  a  fact 
of  the  most  profound  importance  that  could  he  mentioned  this 
afternoon. 

LIME    IS    ESSENTIAL 

There  may  be  farmers  in  Orleans  county  who  own  land  that 
never  has  received  any  lime  application,  and  that  does  not  yet 
need  lime.  If  so,  happy  are  they.  But  the  da;  will  come  when 
all  of  your  land  will  need  to  receive  lime  applications,  because 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things.  Lime  was  placed  in  soils  to  keep 
them  in  sanitary  condition  and  friendly  to  plant  life.  Lime,  in 
effective  form  for  this  purpose,  is  held  in  the  soil  very  much  as 
sugar  would  be  held.  Probably  nine  acres  out  of  ten  have  reached 
a  point  where  lime  is  so  deficient  that  there  lies  in  the  soil  acid 
just  as  mean  as  vinegar,  limiting  the  effectiveness  of  fertilizers. 
Some  of  our  staple  crops  will  stand  a  considerable  degree  of  soil 
acidity;  but,  when  the  degree  of  acidity  reaches  a  certain  point, 
not  only  the  clovers  quit,  but  wheat  and  oats  and  corn  and  timothv 
fail  to  grow  well.  We  may  reduce  the  amount  of  lime  in  the 
soil  to  a  point  where  there  will  be  some  limitation  in  the  yield 
of  these  staple  crops,  and  yet  get  half-fair  yields.  The  best  part 
.  of  our  income  walks  right  off  and  we  suffer  as  a  result.    The  worst 

• 

feature  of  the  matter  is  that  the  legumes  suffer  quickly  from  soil 
aciditv,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  the  soil  fertilitv 
problem. 

If  you  believe,  as  I  believe,  that  most  farmers  get  less  from 
their  lands  than  thev  should  on  account  of  lime  deficiency, 
wouldn't  you  do  as  I  do,  and  have  done  for  twenty  years  —  preach 
lime  application  in  season  and  out  of  season,  believing  that  it  i? 
a  great  work  to  which  a  man  should  apply  himself  ?  We  remove 
some  lime  in  our  crops ;  a  great  deal  of  it  is  leaching  out  of  the 
soil.     It  is  our  business,  when  we  see  land  that  shows  evidence? 
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of  soil  acidity,  to  dn  ii  little  bit  of  missionarv  work  with  the 
owner;  then  we  have  not  lived  in  vain  and  need  not  be  quite  so 
fearful  about  death. 

There  is  the  prejudice  iijrainst  the  use  of  lime  on  land,  due  to 
its  irrational  use  by  people  in  limestone  sections,  that  lime  "  makes 
the  father  rich  and  the  sou  poor"  —  that  it  causes  the  vegetable 
matter  to  burn  out.  And  you  und  1  have  had  our  income  limited 
because  some  prejudice  bus  crept  into  our  minds  that  liming  is 
i&iy  expeuse  and  a  disagreeable  matter. 


DETKKMI.Vi.Mi   -\EEn  OK   LIME 

Many  people  ask  how  they  raay  know  whether  their  land  ueeds 
lime  or  not,  T  should  say  that  any  man  who  Is  able  to  fjrow 
heavy  red  clover  should  not  spend  a  cent  of  money  for  lime,  as 


a  rule.  It  is  true  that  you  should  have  your  soil  tested  to  see 
whether  it  is  free  of  acid.  If  redtop  grows  much  more  readily 
than  timothy,  and  if  alsike  clover  f^rows  much  better  than  medium 
red,  and  sorrel  grows  best  of  all,  wc  know  there  is  a  lime  de- 
ficiency. Sometimes  the  owner  will  say,  "  Well,  T  should  like 
to  have  a  chemical  test."  I  tell  hira  to  got  a  few  sheets  of  litmus 
paper.     If  a  drop  of  vinegar  ia  put  on  that  paper  it  will  turn 
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pink  at  oDce.  Take  some  soil  out  of  the  field  that  ia  growing 
sorrel,  and  if  that  blue  litmus  paper  turns  pink,  put  on  lime;  and, 
if  it  does  not  turn  pink,  put  on  lime  anyway.  The  beauty  of  it  is 
that  it  works. 

FOBM3    OF    LIME 

It  is  not  BO  much  a  question  today  whether  soils  get  into  a 
condition  where  they  need  lime,  as  it  is  what  sort  of  lime  should 
be  applied,  llight  there  you  have  all  manner  of  confusion,  and 
all  because  there  are  interested  parties  selling  the  material,  aud 
naturally,  like  good  business  men,  presenting  the  claims  of  their 
goods.  The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  experiment  stations,  as  well 
as  that  of  New  York,  have  spent  much  time  testing  forms  of 
lime  and  getting  results  that  are  dependable.  We  have  learned 
that  if  a  hundred  }:ounds  of  limestone  are  ground  as  tine  as  floiu 
and  applied  to  an  add  soil,  it  will  correct  the  acidity  just  as 
quickly  as  you  want  it  corrected,  and  will  correct  as  much  acidity 
as  fifty-six  pounds  of  fresh  burnt  lime.  If  you  burn  absolutelv 
pure  limestone  you  will  get  tifty-six  pounds  of  builder's  lime,  u< 
we  call  it.  We  take  soil  so  acid  that  it  would  take  many  tons  of 
burnt  lime  to  make  it  alkaline,  and  we  put  pulverized  lime  upon 
it  to  make  it  alkaline,  and  the  red  clover  begins  to  grow.  That  i^ 
enough  to  satisfy  you  and  me.  The  question  is  raised :  How  fine 
should  the  limestone  be  ?  I  think  that  depends  upon  what  it  cost? 
you,  and  the  size  of  the  application  you  are  going  to  make.  If 
the  first  cost  of  the  limestone  is  large  and  i£  there  is  a  freight 
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chsiTge  for  some  distance,  so  that  the  price  at  the  farm  is  high, 
we  cannot  afford  to  put  on  a  heavy  application,  and  there  will 
not  be  enough  fine  material  to  do  the  work  at  once.  In  the  interest 
of  those  baby  clover  plants,  there  must  be  immediate  effectiveness. 

So  I  say  that  when  a  man  is  paying  a  high  price  for  lime  the 
limestone  must  be  finely  ground.  I  bought  130  tons  of  pulverized 
limestone  for  some  sour  lands  we  had,  and  I  stipulated  that  it 
should  all  go  through  a  SO-mesh  screen.  I  wanted  some  of  it  to 
lie  around  and  take  care  of  the  acidity  that  would  accumulate 
later;  because  if  you  put  on  only  enough  to  meet  the  deficiency 
today,  the  chances  are  that  a  few  months  later  you  will  find  some 
lime  deficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  to  be  perfectly  fair  with 
you,  if  there  were  limestone  in  my  community,  and  I  could  buy 
a  limestone  pulverizer  for  a  few  hundred  dollars  that  would  grind 
it  so  that  it  would  go  through  an  eight-raesh  screen,  I  should 
prefer  that  product.  If  I  had  limestone  in  the  community,  and 
used  a  cheap  pulverizer  that  was  not  powerful  enough  to  make*  it 
all  very  tine,  I  should  have  a  product  so  cheap  that  I  could  afford 
to  put  on  a  heavy  application.  I  do  not  see  why  we  get  confused. 
It  seems  the  simplest  business  proposition  —  plain  common 
sense.  If  I  want  immediate  effectiveness  I  must  have  limestone 
absolutely  fine;  but  because  a  man  sells  me  his  coarsely  ground 
stuff  so  very  cheap  that  I  am  willing  to  put  on  double  the  quantity, 
I  will  have  the  same  amount  of  fine  material  and  will  have  some 
available  lime  two  or  three  years  hence.  I  say  that  it  should  be 
very  fine  if  the  application  is  small,  but  if  it  is  cheap  and  you 
want  to  put  on  a  larsje  quantity,  I  should  not  want  it  so  fine.  1 
should  expect  some  of  it  to  leach  away. 

Then  along  come  our  friends  who  sell  hydrated  lime  —  that 
is,  prepared  lime  —  and  ask  $7  or  8  a  ton,  or  whatever  it  may  be. 
I  like  those  men  because  they  have  gone  into  communities  that 
have  never  thought  of  using  lime  in  any  form,  and  have  induced 
men  to  use  lime,  and,  while  it  cost  twice  as  much  per  acre  as  it 
should,  the  buyer  was  the  richer  by  using  it.  Hydrated  lime  is 
slaked  lime.    It  is  not  so  strong  as  the  lump  lime  pulverized. 

Hydrated  lime  is  easily  distributed,  can  be  applied  evenly,  and 
will  be  more  effective  because  it  is  evenly  distributed.  A  hydrating 
plant  is  costly  and,  naturally,  is  placed  where  limestone  is  high 
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in  quality.  Everything  is  in  favor  of  the  hydrated  lime,  so  far 
as  those  things  go.  However,  a  ton  of  it  cannot  correct  so  much 
acid  as  a  ton  of  lump  lime.  I  like  pulverized  limestone  because  f 
can  order  it  when  the  teams  are  idle  and  it  can  be  hauled  to  the 
farm  and  left  lying  there  until  I  am  ready  to  use  it 

Along  comes  another  of  our  friends.  He  is  selling  a  lime  marl. 
That  is  worth  just  as  much  as  pulverized  limestone  —  perhaps  a 
little  more.  He  will  say,  "  Never  use  burnt  lime ;  burnt  lime 
burns  the  humus  out  of  the  soil."  Nearly  every  one  of  them  will 
refer  to  the  Pennsylvania  Station  for  proof.  I  think  I  can  make 
one  answer  to  that  which  will  be  fairly  convincing  to  you.  Dr. 
Hunt  is  one  of  the  greatest  agronomists  this  country  has  produced. 
He  had  charge  of  the  Pennsylvania  plats  for  years,  studying  the 
results  that  are  so  much  quoted,  and  he  knew  that  they  did  not 
teach  the  lesson  that  marl  limestone  advocates  try  to  draw  from 
them.  He  advised  the  purchase  of  whatever  material  would  cor- 
rect the  most  acidity  for  a  given  amount  of  money.  If  you  con- 
tinue to  apply  the  lime  without  any  manure,  the  organic  matter 
will  be  burnt  out ;  but  if  only  enough  lime  to  correct  the  acidity 
is  used,  and  some  organic  matter  made  available  to  lead  to  larger 
crops,  you  will  return  it  ten  times  over  in  the  clover  and  in  the 
grass  that  result  from  the  application  of  the  lime. 

Air-slaked  lime  is  good  material,  but  I  would  not  pay  any  more 
for  it  than  for  verv  fine  limestone. 

We  use  a  great  deal  of  oyster  shell  —  carbonate  of  lime.  It 
is  not  so  fine  as  the  limestone,  but  has  a  little  plant  food  in  it 

We  put  the  lime  on  top  of  the  ground ;  we  work  it  into  the  top 
soil  before  we  sow  red  clover.  I  do  not  care  if  it  is  two  vears 
before.  Yields  of  crops  are  made  somewhat  larger  and  one  is 
that  much  ahead,  and  mixing  the  lime  with  the  soil  causes  the 
bacteria  to  increase.  When  clover  seed  is  sown,  there  will  be  right 
soil  conditions  for  a  good  sod.  How  much  lime?  It  depends  upon 
how  sour  the  soil  is.  Some  laud  requires  less  than  other.  Two 
tons  of  pulverized  limestone,  or  2000  pounds  of  burned  lime,  is 
an  average  application. 

We  should  not  be  getting  marked  results  from  lime  in  the 
orchards  if  it  were  not  for  the  legumes.  In  the  case  of  most  staple 
crops  an  approach  to  alkalinity  is  desirable,  and  some  thrive  only 
in  a  soil  decidedly  rich  in  lime. 
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discussion 

Question  :  Any  chance  of  burning  ? 

Pbofessor  Agee  :  Unless  you  have  a  pretty  big  bank  account, 
the  chances  are  you  will  not  put  on  enough  burnt  lime  to  cause 
anv  damage,  especially  in  Orleans  county.  If  you  are  putting 
on  only  a  modest  amount  do  not  allow  them  to  sell  you  stuflF  that 
will  not  make  the  soil  sweet  quickly. 

Question  :  What  is  the  least  amount  of  ground  limestone  to  be 
used? 

Professor  Aoee:  I  have  seen  men  putting  in  a  few  hundred 
pounds  with  their  wheat,  and  it  was  amazing  how  much  clover 
they  got.  They  got  a  good  deal  more  than  they  deserved.  I 
should  say  rather  that  if  land  has  become  so  acid  that  clover  has 
practically  ceased,  they  should  apply  two  tons  of  pulverized  lime 
per  acre.  T  have  seen  200  pounds  of  fresh  burnt  lime,  drilled 
in  an  acid  soil,  make  a  crop  of  red  clover.  But  we  generally  say 
to  men  that  it  is  guess-work.  Put  on  about  two  tons  per  acre,  but 
if  the  soil  has  been  growing  clover  fairly  well,  running  down  at 
the  heel  a  little,  then  say  a  ton.  You  can  tell  quite  well  how  far 
down  the  line  your  soil  has  gone. 

Question  :     Can  you  tell  why  red  clover  does  not  seed  well  ?  * 

Professor  Agee  :  I  should  not  know  just  what  the  matter  was. 
Kains  interfere ;  or,  it  might  be  some  lack  of  vitality  in  the  plants. 

Question  :  Will  alsike  clover  stand  acidity  ? 

Professor  Agee  :  Yes,  it  will  stand  a  certain  degree  of  acidity. 
It  does  not  make  so  much  forage  as  red  clover.  It  is  not  a  genius, 
but  how  it  hustles  to  make  the  most  of  itself!  The  most  useful 
citizens  we  have  are  the  plodders. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  4:50  p.  m. 


*  Send  to  Department  of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  leaflet  on  **  Some 
Reasons  Why  Clover  FaUs." 
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THIRD  SESSION 
Monday,  March  15,  7:35  p.  m, 

Mr.  Van  Waoenen:  Friends,  we  have  with  us  tonight,  a 
gentleman  who  has  had  a  singularly  wide  experience  in  the  horse 
business,  and  a  man  familiar  with  the  draft-horse  business  in 
Europe — especially  that  part  of  Europe  that  is  now  being  rav- 
ished by  the  war —  Mr.  Akin,  of  Glens  Falls,  who  will  take  up 
the  question  of  horse  breeding. 

THE  HORSE  INDUSTRY  IN  EUROPE 

(Illustrated  with  stereopticon ) 

E.  S.  Akin,  Glens  Falls,  X.  Y. 

I  suspect  some  of  you  here  tonight  are 
wondering  why  the  subject  of  the  draft- 
horse  conditions  in  Europe  should  con- 
cern the  New  York  State  farmer.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  present  conditions, 
which  are  abnormal,  will  concern  us  very 
nmch  •  in  the  future.  First,  the  great 
drain  on  our  horse  stock  caused  by  the 
present  European  war — probably  150,- 
000  up  to  January  first.  This  great 
demand  for  war  horses  started  in  with 
the  cavalry  horse  and  has  now  changed  to  gunners'  and  transport 
horses,  which  are  being  shipped  abroad  by  the  thousand.  Those 
horses  are  the  same  kind  our  farmers  are  buying — 1200-  to 
1400-pound  animals. 

But  the  war  tax  on  our  horse  stock  here  is  not  the  largest  propo- 
sition. The  horses  that  have  been  destroyed  in  Europe  are  not 
surplus  stock,  but  horses  with  jobs  in  the  cities  and  on  the  farms, 
and  must  be  replaced  after  the  war.  I  know  the  situation  there, 
because  I  am  familiar  with  the  different  sections  of  the  different 
countries  where  these  horses  were  bred  and  used.  This  country 
and  Russia  own  half  the  horses  in  the  world.  Russia  is  using  up 
her  horses  for  war  purposes.  In  Germany  and  Belgium,  and 
especially  in  France  and  England,  the  available  horses  have  been 
practically  used  up,  or  they  would  not  be  buying  in  this  country. 
That  demand  for  horses  of  the  farm  and  draft  class  we  must  ex- 
pect for  the  next  ten  years ;  and,  while  it  has  not  yet  affected  prices 
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here  materially,  it  is  already  being  felt  ia  the  West  to  some  extent. 
You  can  look  for  much  higher  prices  for  horses  a  year  from  now. 
This  state  is  one  of  the  largest  horse-consuming  states  in  the 
Union,  and  95,000  horses  are  annually  brought  in  or  imported 
■from  other  states.  In  a  way,  it  will  concern  us  materially  how 
we  use  the  horse-breeding  proposition  from  now  on  in  this  state. 

HORSE    BREEDING     IN     BELQIUU 

As  a  sort  of  comparison  of  what  we  are  doing  in  this  country 
and  what  they  have  done  in  Europe,  in  the  small  territories  where 
the  draft  horses  have  I.een  bred  for  hundreds  of  years  (and  on 


molo  by  Vi.  S.  .VIiIp. 
Fig.  522. —  FoiB  BELoiAy  Mabes  Owned  by  Mb.  Rlnsquik, 
Whose  Fabm  la  on  the  Old  Battle  Gbocnd  of  Watebloo. 
The  Mabe  on  the  Right,  Heppe,  Wab  Champion  at  the 
OovEBNUBKT  Show,  1912,  as  weli,  as  the  Winner  op  Many 
Other  Prizes.  i 

which  countries  we  have  depended  for  our  foundation  stock),  I 
hope  to  show  yon  this  evening,  by  comfarison  of  those  breeds  and 
the  way  they  are  handled  there,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  bred,  a  little  of  what  could  be  accomplished  here  under 
3lightly  different  conditions. 

Before  the  war,  Belgium  was  considered  the  greatest  draft- 
horse  breeding  country  in  the  world,  according  to  its  size.     (It  is 
III— 41 
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only  the  size  of  ilarylaad.)  Their  fanns  average  three  acres  in 
that  country,  and  they  have  the  heaviest  breed  of  horses  in  the 
world.  That  does  away  with  the  idea  that  you  cannot  use  a  large 
horse  on  a  small  farm. 

This  year  I  did  not  attend  the  Royal  Show  in  England  nor  the 
show  in  Scotland.  I  took  in  the  Belgium  show  at  Brussels,  the 
Government  show  in  Paris,  and  the  Percheron  Society  show  at 
Nogent  le  Rotrou,  France. 

The  Belgian  is  the  largest  draft  breed,  and  the  heaviest  boned. 
The  weight  runs  as  high  as  2,000  pounds,  most  of  the  champion 
horses  over  there  being  among  the  heavier  weights. 


Pboto  b;  B.  s.  AUn. 
Fro.  B23. —  Hbad  of  the  Greatest  of  all  Bel- 
gian Sires,  Indioenb  du  Fobteau,  Wisseb  of 
More  Championships  and  Prizes  VVith  Hib 
Get  Than  Any  Other  Draft  Stallion.  Said 
TO  Have  Been  Killed  by  the  Germans. 

In  England  there  are  no  laws  governing  horse  breeding.  This 
has  been  developed  by  individual  effort;  a  man  can  have  his  stal- 
lion examined  and  get  a  Board  of  Agriculture  certificate.  That 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  horse  materially,  as  it  ia  a  guarantee  by 
the  government  of  quality  and  soundness. 

In  Belgium  it  is  another  proposition  entirely.  The  govern- 
ment, in  that  little  country,  spends  $350,000  each  year  for  sub- 
sidy for  their  stallions.     The  yearly  inspection  is  ver^-  strict  and 
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critical  for  quality  and  soundness.  The  Belgians  commence  show- 
ing their  stallions  when  two  years  old  at  their  many  town  horse 
shows.  The  best  of  these  go  to  the  county  or  provincial  shows,  and 
finally  to  the  national  show  at  Brussels,  which  is  really  a  national 
event.  Last  June,  at  this  show,  there  were  1,000  horses — all 
Belgians. 

As  the  whole  of  Belgium  has  bred  but  this  one  breed  of  horses, 
and  they  are  all  interested  in  their  horses,  it  has  been  developed 
to  a  degree  of  high  quality  and  value  there  which  it  is  hard  for 
our  people  to  believe.  Some  of  their  mares  bring  as  high  as 
$2,000,  and  some  stallions  as  high  as  $25,000.  Of  course  in  this 
country  we  could  not  buy  that  class  of  stock.  To  get  the  high 
quality,  we  have  to  take  younger  animals. 

You  could  get  the  same  results  with  the  younger  animals  if  you 
were  a  judge  and  would  go  in  a  pasture  lot  and  select  them  care- 
fully, backing  up  your  judgment  by  knowing  the  families  there 
that  are  producers  of  high-class  stock.  It  is  the  same  thing  in 
horses  as  in  cattle —  it  is  knowing  the  animal  young,  in  the  rough, 
undeveloped,  that  will  mature  to  the  right  quality.  If  you  get  a 
big,  rugged  horse,  he  may  be  a  very  good  worker  and  still  lack 
many  vital  things  that  are  very  necessary  in  breeding  stock. 

The  government  in  Belgium  does  not  own  any  of  the  horses  or 
stallions. 

FRANCE 

It  is  different  in  France;  the  government  there  owns  a  large 
number  of  all  the  stallions  that  are  kept  for  service.  There  they 
have  a  light  subsidy,  or  pension,  of  $50  to  $200  a  year. 

In  France  there  is  only  a  small  section  like  two  or  three  of  our 
counties  which  is  breeding  the  horse  that  we  import  largely  —  the 
Percheron.  The  Le  Perche  district  is  the  only  part  of  France 
from  which  horses  of  that  breed  can  be  imported. 

Of  course  France  has  other  draft  breeds  of  horses.  There  is  the 
smaller  Belgian  horse  called  the  Ardennais,  in  northern  France, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  been  in  the  line  of  battle  for  months 
and  is  probally  nearly  destroyed.  Besides  that  there  is  the 
black  breed  of  draft  horse  called  the  Nivemais,  bred  in  central 
France;  there  is  the  light  dapple-gray  horse  called  the  Boulon- 
nais,  bred  near  Calais,  and  there  is  the  Breton  horse. 
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Pig.  524. —  Pbize  Wiksebb  in  thr  Tiikee- Year -Old  Perciiehon 
Stallion  Clabs  at  the  Govkbnmbnt  Show  in  Pabis,  Ji:se,  191*. 
Wherr  1,000  Horses  of  the  Various  French  Breeds  Were  Snows. 

Of  course,  in  the  French  Government  Show,  the  largest  nnmher 
of  draft  horses  shown  are  the  Percheron.  Another  large  part  of 
this  show  are  the  Demi-Sang,  or  what  we  used  to  call  the  French 
Coach  horse,  which  is  produeed  in  the  country  along  the  coast 
east  from  Havre.  There  are  the  thoronghbred,  half-thoroughbred, 
the  Arab  and  the  half-Arab.  All  of  those  crosses  have  been  bred 
largely  in  that  part  of  France. 

POOB    ECONOMY    TO    BUY    BOTH    HORSES   ASD    FEED 

Our  farms  here  in  the  United  States  average  about  90  acres. 
In  the  sixties  they  averaged  200  acres.  In  this  state  we  buy  95,000 
horses  each  \oar.  We  also  buy  most  of  our  meat  products  and 
dairy  feeds.  The  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
brought  that  out  very  strongly  in  his  report,  as  being  economicallv 
wrong.  He  did  not  mention  this  state  especially,  but  the  southern 
states  instead.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  it  is  not  a  good  method 
for  any  state  to  buy  the  larger  part  of  its  horses,  meats  and  feeds 
that  can  be  produced  on  its  own  farms  at  a  profit.  Greater  and 
cheaper  horse  power  on  our  farms,  with  increased  production,  is 
certainly  worthv  of  our  careful  consideration. 
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ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH   IIOBiiES 

The  draft  horse  of  the  larger  part  of  England  is  the  EngliBh 
Shire  —  a  horse  which  is  not  very  popular  in  this  statet  They 
are  very  large  and  very  heavy  boned,  and  some  are  considerably 
marked  —  white  faces  and  legs.  For  a  horse  to  win  in  England, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  an  immense  amount  of  hair  on  the  legs. 
X  winner  over  there  would  be  a  very  unpopular  horse  here.  The 
English,  unlike  the  French  or  Belgian  people,  refuse  to  cater 
to  the  American  trade,  which  calls  for  clean-legged  horses.  They 
say  they  have  the  beat  horse  in  the  world,  and  we  can  buy  it  or 
uot. 


The  Scotch  horse,  or  Clydesdale,  is,  in  coloring  and  markings, 
similar  to  the  Shire.  It  is  lighter  boned  and  lighter  in  weight  — 
very  active  and  very  good  quality.  The  Scotch  have  about  the 
same  idea  about  their  horaes  as  their  English  brothers.  The  Scotch 
horse  has  been  very  popular  in  Canada  and  some  of  the  western 
states,  and  also  in  New  Jersey,  but  not  very  popular  in  New 
York  State. 

Another  English  horse  of  the  draft  breed  is  the  Suffolk.  This 
is  raised  in  one  county,  Suffolk,  which  is  on  the  east  coast  of 
England,  just  across  the  English  channel  from  Belgium.  They 
are  very  clean-legged  and  of  one  color,  chestnut,  and  weigh  about 
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Fig.  527. —  Cltcbbdai^  IttAitE,  Habtestouh  Babohesb. 
Chahpion  Make  iit  Scotland,  1912.  Owtied  bt  Faib- 
uoLUE  Farub,  Newuabext,  N.  J. 
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1,500  to  1,800  pounde.  There  are  a  few  of  tlie  larger  type 
weighing  as  much  as  a  ton.  They  are  very  popular  in  Australia 
and  Austria,  and  several  have  been  sent  to  Russia  and  to  this 
country,  and  some  to  Canada.     Unfortunately,  they  are  Bome- 


Pio.  528. —  StTpFOLK  Stallions,  Bowdsev  Saffron  and  Bowdbey 
Ahber,  Ose-Yeab-Olk  Winners  op  Four  Prizes  and  Championship 
AT  THE  New  York  State  Fair,  1914.  Selected  in  England  by 
E,  S.  Akin,  Gi£ns  Falls,  N,  Y. 

what  few  in  number.  If  a  man  wished  to  buy,  as  I  often  have 
in  Trance,  two  or  three  carloads  at  a  time,  he  would  have  trouble 
in  finding  so  large  a  number  of  animals  of  high  quality.  I  have 
had  very  good  success  in  buying  only  ten  to  fifteen  Suffolks  in 
England  at  one  time.  The  price  of  the  Suffolk  runs  a  little  higher 
than  the  other  breeds.  It  is  a  lighter-boned  horse,  fully  as  good 
and  perhaps  better  for  agricultural  purposes  than  any  of  the  draft 
breeds. 

(At  this  point  some  fifty  illustrated  slides  were  shown,  princi- 
pally of  champion  stallions  and  mares  of  the  Suffolk,  Belgian  and 
Percheron   breeds,    together   with    a   few   illuBtrations   of  noted 
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Clydesdales  and  English  Shires.    As  each  picture  was  shown,  Mr. 
AkiD  gave  a  brief  history  of  tiie  animal.) 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen:  I  am  very  glad  to  have  with  us  tonight 
Dr.  Dexter,  who  will  now  talk  to  ua. 

better  couhtsy  life 
De,  Wm.  Habt  Dbxtbb, 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  WAshington,  D.  C. 
Let  US  think  for  a  little  while  of  the  sub- 
ject, "Better  Country  Life." 

The  justification  for  such  a  subject  may 

be  found  in  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Empire 

State,    across    which    we    read    the    word 

'•Excelsior,"  which  teaches  us  to  look  up. 

However  good  anything  is  already  in  Xew 

York  State,  we  are  always  hoping  to  have 

it  better.     However  high  we  have  already 

climbed,   we  try   to  climb   a   little  higher. 

However  good  our  country  life  is  now,  wo 

are  willing,  as  men  with  open  minds  and  open  eyes,  looking  the 

facts  squarely  in  the  face,  to  consider  if  there  may  possibly  be 

better  country  life.     That  is  the  very  suggestion  of  our  state  coat 

of  arms. 

I  want  to  take  another  su^estion  from  tho  state  of  Iowa,  Out 
in  Iowa  they  print  the  best  agricultural  weekly  in  the  world,  run 
by  "  tTncle  Henry,"  as  his  friends  and  admirers  familiarly  call 
him,  and  across  the  front  page  of  "  Wallace's  Farmer  "  you  read 
the  motto,  "Better  business,  better  living,  better  thinking."  That 
is  a  good  motto  with  which  to  start  our  meeting  tonight.  There 
must  be  a  basis  on  which  to  build  better  country  life,  and  that  is 
the  better  business  of  better  farming.  The  average  farmer  of  this 
state  earns  the  wages  of  a  first-class  hired  man,  and  that  is  all 
he  earns ;  he  does  not  earn  any  pay  for  management. 

BETTER    BUSINESS 

There  is  need  of  fanners'  institutes  and  extension  schools  and 
agricultural  newspapers,  and  every  other  means  that  can  be  en- 
couraged to  make  a  better  business  of  better  farming  in  New  York 
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State.     We  want  fanning  that  will  give  us  the  five  essentials  of 
good  farming : 

1.  Maximum  production  for  the  entire  farm. 

2.  Maximum  profit  to  he  made  from  that  production. 

3.  Increased  productiveness  of  the  farm  while  we  are  get- 
ting the  big  crops. 

4.  Maintenance  of  the  farm  family  at  the  high  standard 
of  country  life. 

5.  Contribution  of  a  fair  share  to  the  improvement  of  the 
farming  community. 

Those  five  results  tell  us  whether  we  are  doing  good  farming 
or  not.  The  average  agriculture  of  this  state  is,  of  course,  not  the 
agriculture  of  the  people  who  are  here  tonight,  for  many  of  the 
average  farmers  do  not  come  to  these  gatherings.  But  let  us 
realize,  from  the  figures  and  from  what  we  know  of  the  fortunes 
and  misfortunes  of  the  farmers  of  this  state,  that  for  better 
country  life  we  must  have  the  foundation  of  better  farming,  espe- 
cially on  the  business  side.  Only  out  of  the  profits  of  profitable 
agriculture  can  we  get  the  finish  —  the  conveniences  —  the  better 
equipment  —  the  luxuries — which  we  want  in  better  country 
life.  Then,  if  we  are  to  have  these  better  things,  we  must  have 
better  farming  with  which  to  secure  them.  That  is  the  basement 
story  —  that  is  the  f oimdation  of  whatever  structure  we  might 
have  of  countrv  life. 

better  living 

Now  take  Uncle  Henry's  second  item,  better  living.  Let  us 
think  of  the  better  living  conditions  in  country  homes.  For  if 
we  are  to  have  better  country  life  we  must  build,  as  the  first  story 
of  our  structure  over  the  basement  already  mentioned,  the  domes- 
tic story  —  the  life  in  the  home ;  and  for  that,  if  it  is  to  be  better, 
we  want  better  equipment.  We  want  better  living  conditions  in 
the  interest  of  the  children,  especially.  We  that  are  older  can 
stand  the  present  conditions  as  long  as  we  are  likely  to  last.  But 
we  want  our  boys  and  girls  to  have  better  conditions  in  country 
homes.  Perhaps  a  sanitary  bathroom  ought  to  be  spoken  of.  I 
would  like  also  to  speak  of  music  in  country  home,  but  Mrs. 
Morgan  will  speak  of  that ;  so  that  part  of  my  speech  you  can  look 
forward  to  tomorrow. 
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better  thinking 

Uncle  Henry's  third  point  is  better  thinking.  Here  again,  if 
we  are  to  be  sensible,  we  shall  not  say  very  much  about  what  the 
older  people  think.  I  noticed  on  the  new  state  roads  here  this  last 
week  that  somebody  had  posted  signs  which  read,  "  Do  not  drive 
in  the  middle  of  the  road,"  and  ^^  Do  not  drive  in  the  ruts."  Our 
ideas  run  in  ruts,  mostly.  You  cannot  teach  an  old  dog  new 
tricks.  But  we  can  hope  for  some  better  things  for  our  boys  and 
girls. 

How  shall  our  boys  and  girls  learn  to  do  better  thinking  than 
we  have  done  ?  Naturally,  we  have  to  say,  by  enjoying  the  privi- 
leges and  using  the  advantages  of  better  country  schools.  That  is 
the  particular  aspect  of  this  question  that  appeals  to  me  tonight 
We  have  better  schools  than  the  average  school,  but  the  average 
school  has  one  room  and  one  teacher  for  all  grades  —  the  country 
scl\pol  of  our  grandfathers  —  and  that  will  not  do  today. 

CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS 

Down  in  Delaware  county,  where  we  had  institutes,  we  were 
twice  in  the  school  where  the  Department  of  Education  was 
accepting  the  new  buildings  for  consolidated  country  schools, 
I  present  to  you  the  consolidated  school  for  our  country 
boys  and  girls.  It  is  already  a  successful  advance  on  methods  of 
education  in  at  least  thirtv-three  of  the  states  of  this  Union :  and 
the  laws  of  our  state  now  provide  that  we  too  may  have  the 
advantages  of  the  consolidated  country  school.  It  brings  together 
four,  five,  six,  ten  of  those  old-fashioned  district  schools,  and  or- 
ganizes, at  the  community  centre  of  such  section,  the  consolidated 
school  with  its  modern  building,  with  its  modern  equipment,  with 
its  orderly  and  economical  grouping  of  teachers  and  methods,  so 
that  the  school  may  do  for  our  boys  and  girls  what  they  are  en- 
titled to  have  done  for  them  in  country  schools. 

WHAT  A  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  SHOULD  DO 

There  seem  to  me  to  be  lacking  three  subjects  that  ought  to 

■ 

be  added  to  the  course  of  study  generally  followed  in  our  country 
schools,  and  these  additional  subjects  can  be  and  are  being  handled. 
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in  the  consolidated  country  schools  for  which  our  laws  now  pro- 
vide. Let  me  give  you  a  home-made  definition  of  what  practical 
education  ought  to  do  for  our  boys  and  girls.  A  satisfactory 
education  should  train  our  boys  and  girls  to  be  and  to  think  and  to 

do  what  they  will  need  to  be  and  to  think  and  do  when  they 

t.  • 

come  to  be  men  and  women.  If  that  is  a  fair  definition  of  what 
education  should  do  for  our  boys  and  girls,  we  may  ask,  Are  our 
country  schools  giving  our  boys  and  girls  such  an  education  ?  All 
our  boys  and  girls  are  going  to  need  to  use  their  hands.  Does  the 
average  country  school  teach  manual  training?  Three-fourths  of 
our  boys  will  live  on  farms.  Do  our  country  schools  now  teach 
scientific  agriculture?  Some  of  them  do;  more  of  them  will. 
Our  girls  will  make  and  manage  homes.  Do  our  country  schools 
teach  home  economics?  In  our  consolidated  school  we  can  have 
these;  and  these,  carried  up  through  the  years  of  high-school 
work,  will  give  our  boys  and  girls  the  education  they  are  entitled 
to  have  in  their  own  home  community. 

BETTEK    80CIAI.    CONDITIONS 

Let  us  go  a  little  beyond  Uncle  Henry's  motto.  When  we  look 
out  through  the  windows  of  this  country  home  to  the  other  side 
of  the  highway  and  across  the  line  fences,  we  see  that  there  are 
other  farm  homes,  other  boys  and  girls,  and  other  men  and  women 
in  the  country  community,  and  we  realize  that  it  is  not  well  for 
man  to  live  alone  —  it  is  not-  possible  for  man  to  live  alone.  We 
realize  also  that  it  is  from  a  lack  of  desirable  social  conditions 
that  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  leave  the  farm  and  go  to  town. 
If  you  ask  people  why  they  have  given  up  country  life  and  have 
gone  to  town,  they  will  say  they  want  more  money,  better  school 
privileges  for  their  children,  and  better  social  conditions  for  them- 
selves and  the  young  people.  Why  not  have  the  best  social  con- 
ditions in  the  country  ?  Have  we  not  made  a  mistake  by  suppose 
ing  the  best  society  is  in  the  city  ? 

Possibly  you  noticed,  ten  days  ago,  what  President  Wilson  said 
about  high  society,  and  how  it  could  be  spared  from  the  world 
and  never  be  missed,  and  other  things  to  that  effect.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  our  young  boys  and  girls  should  go  to  town  to 
enjoy  social  privileges,  provided  we  do  our  share  towards  the 
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encouragement  of  such  recreation,  such  music,  and  such  play  and 
games  for  the  young  people — for  the  boys  and  girls — as  they 
are  entitled  to  have  in  their  own  country  community. 

impoetance  of  organized  play 

I  speak  for  play  for  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm.  They  will 
play.  Play  is  just  as  necessary  for  boys  and  girls  as  eating  and 
sleeping.  God  meant  young  people  to  play.  No  girl  becomes  a 
perfectly  normal  woman  by  omitting  it.  Play  is  not  only  neces- 
sary, but  it  builds  character  —  more  than  schoolrooms  do.  A  hoy 
does  more  to  determine  the  qualities  of  his  manhood  on  the  play- 
ground than  he  does  in  the  schoolroom.  Tn  the  schoolroom  he 
reads  about  some  big  men,  but  on  the  playground  he  plays  the 
game  according  to  the  rules  or  tries  to  beat  the  rules ;  and  by  the 
way  he  decides  to  do  what  he  does,  he  establishes  those  moral 
choices  that  come  to  constitute  the  characteristics  of  his  manhood. 
He  does  not  do  that  in  the  schoolroom. 

Notice  a  game  of  football.  The  first  thing  a  young  lad  learns 
when  he  is  taken  on  the  squad  is  that  he  must  be  temperate ;  then 
he  must  listen  for  signals  that  are  meant  for  orders  for  him,  and 
when  he  hears  them  he  must  obey  without  stopping  to  ask  if  it 
will  not  do  a  little  while  later.  If  he  is  asked  to  guard  the  goal 
when  he  might  grab  the  ball  and  make  a  run  down  the  field,  does 
he  grab  the  ball  and  make  that  play  ?  He  does  not.  He  guards 
the  goal  and  someone  else  gets  the  applause.  He  obeys  the  orders, 
that  the  plan  of  the  campaign  and  the  efficiency  of  the  team  may 
win  —  loyal  to  the  team.  For  the  lack  of  those  qualities  of 
manhood  the  American  farmer  will  fail. 

They  say  Waterloo  was  won  at  Eton,  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  sense  in  that.  On  the  playground  our  boys  may  or  may  not 
get  the  right  qualities,  depending  upon  whether  we  encourage 
the  right  kinds  of  play  and  give  our  sympathetic  interest-  to  the 
development  of  such  kinds  of  games  and  sports  as  will  be  good  for 
our  boys.     The  same  principles  apply  to  play  for  girls. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  young  man,  or  tiie  big  boy  on  the  farm, 
should  think  that  he  must  go  to  town  to  have  a  good  tima  Do  you 
know  the  kind  of  time  the  big  boy  has  when  he  goes  to  town  ?  T 
should  hate  to  tell  you.  Some  of  the  doctors  can  tell  you.  You 
can  read  it  sometimes  in  the  faces  of  the  third  and  fourth  genera- 
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tion.  If  the  minister  is  too  busy  with  the  spiritual  concerns  of 
his  people  to  give  attention  to  the  affairs  of  his  young  folks,  the 
devil  will  find  time  to  take  a  hand;  and  if  amusements  are  not 
encouraged  from  above,  they  will  be  encouraged  from  below.  It 
is  a  mighty  important  matter. 

Our  Lord  was  not  above  making  a  social  success  of  a  function 

■ 

that  would  have  been  a  failure  without  his  assistance.  I  doubt 
if  any  of  his  followers  can  justify  themselves  in  being  better  than 
their  Lord.  Children  were  no  strangers  to  his  knees  or  to  his 
hands ;  they  were  not  afraid  and  did  not  run  away  when  he  called. 

the  religious  side  of  country  life 

There  is  just  one  other  department  of  interest.  We  have  spoken 
of  the  industrial ;  we  have  spoken  of  the  domestic ;  we  have  spoken 
of  the  educational ;  we  have  spoken  of  the  social.  There  remains 
the  religious  side  of  country  life.  Shall  we  say  we  need  a  better 
religion  in  the  country  for  better  country  life?  Is  that  to  be 
construed  as  some  new  religion?  (They  say  we  have  a  new  re- 
ligion in  American  every  day  in  the  year  —  a  wonderful  country 
for  new  religions.)  No;  surely  not,  friends.  Simply  that  we 
shall  perceive  things  religious  as  they  are  and  ought  to  be ;  simply 
that  we  shall  read  the  Old  Book  more  carefully  and  appreciate 
what  it  really  means  —  that  we  shall  catch  the  spirit  that  per- 
vades it  from  the  point  where  it  begins  by  saying,  "  In  the  be- 
ginning God,"  to  the  point  where  it  ends  with  a  picture  of  glori- 
fied humanity  in  such  perfect  social  relations  that  all  are  glad. 

The  better  religion  for  country  life  will  illustrate  more  ac- 
curately the  real  spirit  of  the  Lord.  The  better  religion  of  better 
countrv  life  will  remember  that  he  said  that  the  Son  of  Man  had 
come  to  minister  and  give  his  life.  The  better  religion  of 
country  life  will  remember  that  he  said,  "  The  Son  of  Man  has 
come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost " ;  that  he  said, 
"  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are 
sick  " ;  that  "  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you."  The  better 
religion  of  better  country  life  will  remember  that  he  said,  "  I 
must  work  the  works  of  him  that  sent  me,"  and,  "  Work  while  it 
is  day."  When  two  ambitious  young  men  of  religious  dispo- 
sition came  to  ask  him  who  should  be  greatest  in  his  kingdom, 
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he  told  them  practically  that  he  should  be  greatest  who  rendered 
greatest  service.  When  he  pictured  the  destruction  of  the  house 
built  upon  the  sand,  against  which  the  wind  and  the  rain  beat, 
and  great  was  the  fall  of  it,  he  explained  that  it  represented  him 
who  "  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them  not." 

Friends,  have  we  standardized  the  methods  of  the  country 
church  on  the  wishes  of  the  well-to-do  and  established  farmer  who 
pays  a  liberal  part  of  the  minister's  salary  ?  Had  we  not  better 
standardize  it  on  the  needs  of  the  hired  man  and  tenant  fanner 
and  the  boy  of  thirteen  ?  Would  not  that  help  towards  the  better 
religion  for  the  better  country  life  ? 

Xow,  friends,  these  things  takeu  together  are  the  factors  which 
give  us  the  product  of  better  country  life;  this  better  business  of 
better  farming  with  a  larger  margin;  this  better  equipment  of 
the  country  home  with  its  better  living  conditions;  this  organiza- 
tion of  the  country  school  with  its  providing  for  our  children  that 
to  which  they  are  entitled;  this  study  of  better  social  relations, 
so  that  our  boys  and  girls  shall  have,  in  and  about  their  own 
homes,  the  play  and  recreation  and  amusement  to  which  they 
are  entitled ;  this  study  and  illustration  of  the  truth  as  it  is  seen 
in  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  the  Master  — 
these  things  will  constitute,  in  and  around  our  homes,  the  coun- 
try community  which  will  be  the  place  where  the  better  country 
life  will  be  surely  developed. 


FOURTH    SESSION 

Tuesday,  Mabch  16,  10:00  a.  if. 

THE  HOBSE  FOR  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  FARMER* 

E.  S.  Akin,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

THE    MAQJJITrOE    OF    THE    IIOB8E    IHDD8THT 

Before  we  can  make  an  improvement  of  the  horse-breeding 
conditions  in  this  country,  I  believe  we  should  understand  more 
fully  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  industry  and  the 
close  relation  the  horse  bears  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity,  not 
only  of  the  farmer,  but  of  the  nation  and  of  each  individual. 


Fig.  520. —  Pehcherox  Stallios,  Ildefonse,  Champion 

AT  THE  Is TEn NATIONAL  SHOW,   Ifll3.   OWNID  BT  HEART'B 

Delight  Farm,  Chazv,  X.  Y. 

Horae  power  and  horse  efficiency  on  our  farms  are  of  mudi 
more  importance  to  us  than  the  tariff,  and  as  compared  to  trans- 
portation handled  by  the  combined  railroad  and  steamship  lines 
of  this  country,  which  is  15  per  cent,  the  horse  handles  over  83 
per  cent  and  the  motor  truck  and  tractor  less  than  2  per  cent. 

•  Send  for  the  bulletin  entitled  "  The  Horse  IniluBtry  in  the  State  of  Sew 
York,"  published  by  the  Depmrtnient  of  Agriculture.  Albany,  N.  Y, 
12345] 
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And  right  here  the  horse  power  efficiency  in  this  country  looms 
up  big  as  a  factor  in  our  high-cost-of-living  problem.  There  are 
about  22,000,000  horses  in  the  United  States,  an  increase  of 
about  10  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years,  with  also  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  in  value.  The  present  horse  stock  in  the  United 
States  represents  considerably  more  than  the  combined  value  of 
the  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry  of  this  country.  Both  the 
increase  of  10  per  cent  in  the  number  and  the  increase  in  value 
have  come  in  the  face  of  the  automobile,  which  has  replaced 
thousands  of  light  horses.  We  all  agree  on  the  fact  that  the 
automobile  is  with  us  to  stay  and  that  we  cannot  in  tha  future 
make  light  horse  breeding  profitable,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  This  brings  us  down  to  the  question  of  the  surest  source 
of  horse  power  and  profit  for  the  average  farmer. 

While  it  is  true  that  no  class  or  breed  of  horses  has  escaped 
use  for  all  purposes,  farm  conditions  today  call  for  draft  horses. 
Our  average  crops  per  acre  are  away  below  those  of  many  foreign 
countries,  where  intensive  farming  is  practiced  largely  and  is 
possible  only  with  the  large  number  of  draft  horses  bred  on  their 
own  farms. 

Draft  horses  and  farm  machinery  make  intensive  cultivation, 
increased  production  and  increased  profit  possible  on  the  average 
farm  in  the  United  States. 

LAND  VALUES  INCREASE  WITH  HOKSE  BREEDING 

If  we  are  to  make  an  honest  effort  to  remedy  some  of  our  mis- 
takes and  omissions  in  horse  breeding,  we  must  study  present 
conditions  and  possibilities,  not  from  a  personal  standpoint,  but 
as  a  broad  business  proposition  of  increased  production  of  animals, 
size,  quality,  and  higher  values.  My  study  of  draft  horse  breed- 
ing in  the  middle  West  and  in  European  countries  has  shown  me 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  in  increased  land  values,  crops, 
live  stock,  farm  wealth,  and  consequent  commercial  manufacturing 
and  industrial  prosperity  has  closely  followed  the  development  of 
the  draft  horse  industry. 

Take,  for  example,  Iowa,  our  greatest  horse  breeding  state, 
where  nearly  one-half  of  her  farmers  are  draft  horse  breeders. 
Not  many  years  ago,  land  values  in  Iowa  were  very  low;  today 
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her  land  is  valued  at  $200,  $250,  and  in  some  cases  even  $300 
per  acre.  This  is  true  in  proportion  to  their  horse  breeding 
activities  of  all  of  the  middle  western  states. 

Of  all  the  European  countries  I  can  class  Belgium  as  first  in 
tiie  quality  and  values  of  her  horse  industry  —  not  as  she  is  now, 
ruined  and  destroyed  by  the  invasion  of  Germany,  but  as  she  was 
when  I  was  there  last  July.  This  little  country  is  about  the  size 
of  the  state  of  Maryland,  but  with  7,500,000  population  — 
6,000,000  more  than  Maryland.  In  imports  and  exports  she 
stands  sixth  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Good  farm  land  is 
worth  $800  per  acre.  Intensive  farming  is  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception, and  the  immense  crops  are  sources  of  wonder  to 
Americans,  Here  one  breed  of  draft  horses  means  community 
breeding  in  theorj-  and  practice.     Individual  effort,  backed  by 
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guvernment   stallion    taws,    inspection,    and   encouragement,   has 
produced  a  breed  of  horses  and  a  consequent  demand  for  them 

that  astonishes  the  world. 


«  AT  Iowa  State  Faib, 

where   intensive   BBEEDI^'a   IS  DOSE 

The  Belgian  GoTernnient  spends  $350,000  each  year  in  stallion 
pensions  and  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  draft  horse  breeders. 
At  Brussels  there  is  held  each  year  the  largest  draft  horse  show 
in  the  world ;  over  1,000  horses,  all  Belgians,  were  at  this  sbov 
last  June.  This  show  is  a  national  event;  and  men  who  by  their 
foresight,  judgment  and  enterprise  have  made  possiljle  the  great 
improvement  in  the  Belgian  horse  during  the  past  twenty  years 
are  looked  upon  as  public  benefactors.  To  the  Belgian  horse  all 
the  other  draft  horses  owe  their  origin,  and  this  is  the  only 
country  in  the  world  where  money  would  not  buy  their  best  breed- 
ing stock.  I  have  seen  noted  Belgian  stallions  change  hands  at 
from  $10,000  to  $26,000  —  not  for  export,  but  to  stay  in  Belgium. 
If  by  the  disaster  of  the  present  war  this  great  breed  of  horses 
has  been  destroyed  and  ruined,  as  now  seems  certain,  I  ahooW 
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consider  it  the  greatest  disaster  to  the  horse  breeding  interests  of 
the  entire  world  that  has  ever  happened. 

Each  year  we  have  sent  to  France  between  one  and  two  million 
dollars  for  Percheron  horses,  mostly  stallions.  This  money  goes 
to  the  breeder  of  the  Perch  district,  a  small  section  of  coimtry  in 
central  France; — another  very  striking  example  of  the  benefits 
of  community  breeding,  stallion  inspection  law^  and  combined  as 
well  as  individual  effort  to  produce  the  best  draft  horses  in  the 
world. 

It  is  a  fact  not  generally  known  that  the  small  farms  of  Europe 
are  the  breeders  of  the  greater  part  of  all  of  the  pure-bred  draft 
horses  of  the  various  breeds.  Most  of  the  noted  men  you  hear  of 
abroad  as  connected  with  draft  horse  industry  in  a  large  way 
are  only  dealers,  depending  for  their  large  stock  on  the  small 
farmer  who  keeps  one  or  two  tested  brood  mares  and  sells  the 
colts  at  waning  time  each  fall.  Most  of  the  best  stallions  and 
mares  are  being  bred  on  farms  of  only  a  few  acres  in  a  thickly 
populated  country,  largely  by  tenant  farmers  whose  capital  invested 
is  represented  principally  by  one  or  two  mares.  Intensive  horse 
breeding  in  Europe  is  necessary,  as,  with  the  limited  means  of 
production,  the  income  from  the  few  mares  must  be  large  and 
certain. 

FUTURE  CONDITIONS 

I  do  not  wish  to  pose  as  a  prophet  as  to  the  future  of  the  horse 
breeding  industry  in  the  United  States,  but  certain  facts  and 
present  market  conditions  affecting  breeding  stock  stand  out  so 
prominently  that  any  man  who  considers  the  situation  carefully 
can  anticipate  the  future  correctly. 

The  twelve  states  of  the  Middle  West  that  supply  all  of  the 
middle,  eastern,  and  southern  states  with  horses  have  reached 
their  maximimi  limit  of  production.  Located  as  it  is  in  the  heart 
of  our  best  horse  breeding  country,  only  ten  per  cent  of  the 
horses  that  go  on  the  Chicago  market  weigh  over  1,500  pounds, 
which  means  many  buyers  for  few  horses. 

Another  condition  which  we  should  consider  now,  and  one  which 
we  must  face  later,  is  the  effect  the  present  great  European  war 
will  have  on  our  horse  supply  and  values.  Tou  perhaps  re- 
member the  clean-up  of  the  cheap,  small  horses  for  the  South 
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African  Boer  War,  and  the  sharp  advance  in  price  of  all  classee 
of  horses  following.  This  promises  to  be  duplicated  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  large  accumulation  of  small  horses  suitable  for  cavalry 
purposes,  which  are  largely  misfits  from  trotting,  saddle,  and 
coach  horse  breeding,  are  being  shipped  abroad  by  English  and 
French  buyers  in  enormous  numbers.  These  are  principally  cheap 
horses  made  so  by  carelessness  in  breeding  and  indifference  in 
raising,  and  are  being  replaced  largely  by  the  auto.  Any  horse 
is  too  good  to  be  used  as  a  target  for  a  cannon,  but  the  demands 
of  war  are  imperative,  and  our  markets  are  being  cleaned  up  and 
millions  of  dollars  are  coming  to  this  country  for  horses,  the 
marketing  of  which  seems  to  require  the  misfontunes  of  war. 

It  seems  hardly  credible,  but  we  are  told  that  the  life  of  the 
ordinary  cavalry  horse  on  the  firing  line  is  less  than  ten  days. 
This  must  be  true,  as  England  and  France  seems  to  have  used 
up  great  numbers  of  their  wonderful  thoroughbreds  and  hunters 
and  their  crosses,  besides  clearing  these  countries  of  nearly  all 
driving  and  saddle  horses,  as  well  as  draft  geldings  of  all  kinds. 
Already,  in  some  parts  of  England,  farmers  are  using  oxen  on 
their  farms.  The  English  government  is  considering  the  prop- 
osition of  subsidizing  horse  breeding.  Germany  is  taking  any 
horses  she  can  get  from  Denmark  at  $500  each,  which  is  double 
the  original  value. 

Beyond  all  demands  on  our  hors^  supply  caused  by  this  war, 
after  peace  is  declared  I  believe  we  must  expect  a  greater  drain 
on  our  horse  stock  than  has  ever  been  known,  in  replacing  the 
farm  horses  destroyed  in  England,  Belgium,  France,  and  Ger- 
many and  probably  other  countries  that  have  furnished  horses 
for  the  combatants. 

I  am  calling  your  attention  to  these  conditions  because  I  be- 
lieve the  time  has  come  when  the  farmers  of  this  state  must 
produce  their  own  horses  or  pay  prices  in  the  near  future  as  yet 
unheard  of,  high  as  prices  seem  today.  Unlike  any  other  class 
of  stock,  horse  breeding  operations  begun  now  will  not  give  you 
work  or  sale  animals  for  five  years.  The  first  great  problem  is  to 
change  80  per  cent  of  our  farmers  from  horse  buyers  to  horse 
breeders.  To  those  of  us  who  can  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  a 
change  for  the  better  in  the  present  condition  seems  possible  in 
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this  state.  This  I  can  see  by  the  growing  and  insistent  demand 
for  larger,  better  farm  mares;  this  demand  gives  us  hope  foV  a 
still  greater  change  in  the  near  future.  For  years  geldings  have 
been  shipped  to  this  state  by  the  thousands,  and  dealers  could 
buy  them  cheaper  and  in  larger  numbers.  Western  farmers  were 
willing  to  sell  their  surplus  geldings,  but  with  mares  it  was  quite 
a  different  matter.  Dealers  are  now  facing  this  new  feature  of 
the  trade  which  they  must  prepare  to  meet,  or  lose  a  large  part  of 
their  sales  to  the  farmers. 

THE    value    of   stallion    INSPECTION    LAWS 

Stallion  inspection  laws,  which  have  proven  to  be  so  beneficial 
in  Europe  and  have  raised  the  standard  of  horse  breeding  in  many 
of  our  western  and  eastern  states,  would  greatly  benefit  New 
York  'State.  Manv  unsound  and  cull  stallions  that  could  not  be 
sold  elsewhere  have  been  sold  in  this  state ;  and,  until  we  appre- 
ciate more  fully  the  necessity  of  keeping  only  the  very  best  sound 
draft  sires  and  eliminating  the  scrubs  and  unsound  stallions, 
there  is  small  chance  of  the  state-wide  improvement  which  is  so 
necessary  and  possible. 

COMMUNITY    BREEDING 

Company  ownership  of  stallions  has  been  tried  in  this  state, 
but  with  little  success,  as  most  of  these  stallions  sold  were  of  low 
quality  and  of  little  value  except  to  the  seller.  The  principle 
of  cooperative  breeding  is  good.  It  is  practiced  largely  in  Scot- 
land, where  farmers  combine  and  hire  stallions  for  the  season. 
Usually  a  certain  number  of  mares  are  guaranteed  at  a  certain 
fee  per  mare.  Community  breeding  has  made  possible  all  of  the 
great  European  breeds  of  live  stock,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
single  breed  or  type  of  animal  in  a  certain  section  are  many.  I 
have  in  mind  one  county  in  Indiana  where  sixty  high-class  Bel- 
gian stallions  have  been  kept  for  years.  This  county  has  a 
reputation  for  good  horses;  and,  although  prices  are  high,  buyers 
go  there  from  many  states,  as  they  feel  sure  of  buying  a  good 
carload  of  horses  with  little  expense  and  trouble  at  any  time. 
Community  breeding  could*  be  made  possible  by  town  and  county 
organization.    Our  state  organization,  the  New  York  State  Draft 
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Horse  Breeders'  Club,  is  doing  good  work  in  a  broad-minded  un- 
selfish way,  working  for  the  betterment  of  the  horse  breeding  in- 
dustry for  the  entire  state.  This  get-together  plan  is  not  a  new 
one;  you  can  see  it  practiced  in  nearly  every  line  of  business 
endeavor  in  this  country.  Probably  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
of  strength  of  the  German  nation  today  is  the  perfect  oi^anization 
of  business  which  the  government  encourages. 

To  those  men  of  this  state  who  in  years  past  have,  by  their 
investment  in  pure-bred  draft  horses,  made  improvements  of  the 
horse  stock  in  their  section  possible,  great  credit  is  due;  but  the 
spirit  of  "  get  apart  and  fight  one  another  "  was  common.  This 
pull-together  idea  among  the  draft  horse  breeders  of  this  state 
will  assure  greater  improvement  of  horse  breeding  conditions  in 
this  state  than  can  be  accomplished  by  individual  effort.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  importation  of  draft  stallions  and  mares 
from  Europe  has  been  checked,  as  for  many  years  to  come  we 
could  well  use  the  high  quality  of  animals  that  importers  have 
been  bringing  over. 

SUPERIOKITY  OF  IMPORTED  STOCK 

We  need  the  best  draft  breeding  stock  that  we  can  get,  re- 
gardless of  where  it  was  bred.  The  fact  that  we  have  been  import- 
ing better  stock  than  we  breed  at  home  is  apparent  in  the  show 
ring,  as  ninety  per  cent  of  the  champions  and  prize  winners  at  our 
big  shows  are  imported  animals.  The  reason  for  this  is,  first,  the 
government  behind  the  horse;  second,  the  best  draft  horses  in 
Europe  are  not  bred  by  chance  or  luck.  Certain  blood  lines  have 
been  handed  down  for  generations  from  father  to  son.  Their 
pride  in  and  love  for  their  horses  are  inherited  as  much  as  U 
their  instinct  in  feeding,  developing,  and  showing.  Their  pastures 
surpass  any  I  ever  saw  in  America.  Years  of  patient  work  in 
study  and  selection  by  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this 
work  have  made  the  Percheron,  Belgian,  Shire,  Suffolk,  and 
Clydesdale  horses  famous  the  world  over.  What  America  owesJ 
Europe  for  our  foundation  draft  horse  stock  can  never  be 
reckoned  in  money. 

I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  efforts  of  any  men  in  breeding 
registered  draft  horses  in  this  country;  many  have  accomplished 
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great  results.  But  I  do  say  that  until  the  average  fanner  di&- 
criminates  more  closely  between  the  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
sires  and  dams,  and  applies  more  liberal  methods  of  feeding  and 
better  pastures,  we  shall  still  fall  far  short  of  the  good  we  should 
accomplish. 

In  any  of  the  horse  countries  of  Europe  I  never  heard  anything 
about  the  boy  leaving  the  farm.  I  always  found  the  boy  right 
there  with  the  horses;  in  fact,  the  whole  family  were  interested 
in  the  horse  business.  I  believe  there  is  no  surer  way  to  make 
farm  life  attractive  to  our  boys  than  to  put  on  our  farms  a  few 
pure-bred  draft  mares  or  colts.  They  will  become  interested  in 
breeding,  growing,  working  and  selling  these  big  draft  animals. 
When  a  boy  is  pleased,  satisfied  and  making  money,  he  will  seldom 
leave  the  farm.  It  is  to  the  young  men  and  boys,  more  than  to  their 
elders,  that  I  believe  we  may  look  to  change  horse  breeding  con- 
ditions in  this  state,  and  to  these  future  horse  breeders  we  should 
give  every  encouragement. 

NEW  YORK  IS  DOING  MUCH  TO  ADVANCE  HORSE  BREEDING 

Prominent  writers  have  prepared  articles  for  agricultural 
papers,  and  by  these  much  good  work  has  been  accomplished 
directly  towards  better  horses,  as  well  as  by  institute  speakers, 
the  State  Breeders^  Association,  and  our  State  Fair,  of  which  I 
am  very  proud. 

At  the  last  New  York  State  Fair  nearly  seven  thousand  dollars 
in  prizes  was  offered  for  farm  and  draft  animals,  besides  seven 
gold  medals,  three  silver  trophies,  and  ten  silver  medals  offered  by 
the  Percheron  Society  of  America.  There  were  offered  besides 
these,  two  silver  cups  as  New  York  State  Draft  Horse  Breeders' 
Club  specials  for  weaning  colt  classes,  bred  and  owned  in  Xew 
York  State,  and  also  eight  gold  medals  which  I  interested  the 
Belgian  Government  in  donating  for  the  Champion  classes  of  the 
Belgian  breed.  Ours  is  the  only  state  fair  in  this  country  where 
the  Belgian  Government  offered  special  prizes. 

This  liberal  premium  list,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States,  brought  out  368  entries.  The  quality  of  this  exhibit,  and 
the  fact  that  every  animal  shown  was  owned  in  New  York  state, 
was  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  revival  of  the  horse 
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breeding  interests  in  .this  state  that  I  have  seen  in  years.  I  can 
also  report  progress  all  down  the  line.  Two  international  cham- 
pion stallions,  the  highest  priced  draft  stallions  ever  sold  in  the 
United  States,  are  now  owned  in  this  state.  By  cooperative  buy- 
ing, two  hundred  stallions  and  mares  were  imported  from 
England,  Scotland,  Belgium,  and  France  direct  to  the  farmers  in 
this  state  in  the  past  two  years,  at  a  saving  of  at  least  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  There  have  been  nearly  one  hundred  home-bred 
stallions  and  mares  sold,  and  around  one  hundred  and  fifty  pure- 
bred draft  colts  raised  in  this  state  during  the  past  year.  Some 
of  these  colts  have  already  been  sold  at  from  $300  to  $500  each. 
This  demand  for  pure-bred  stallions  and  mares  is  the  best  in 
years  and  is  increasing  steadily. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG  FARMERS 

To  many  young  farmers  in  this  state  I  can  recommend  pure- 
bred draff  maree  as  a  source  of  greater  profit,  satisfaction  and 
success.  This  means  starting  at  the  top  with  a  tested  breed  that 
will  produce  certain  results.  Tf  pure-bred  mares  are  too  ex- 
pensive, you  can  reach  the  same  end  by  buying  weanlings  or 
yearling  fillies  at  about  $250,  tho  price  of  a  work  horse.  In  this 
way  it  is  easy  to  get  on  an  intensive  footing  with  as  many  mares 
as  may  be  desired.  For  the  average  eastern  farmer  we  must 
depend  on  a  greater  number  of  the  best  sires  to  use  with  our  com- 
mon mares  in  grading  up.  Many  farmers  in  this  state  who  are 
using  geldings  are  finding  them  too  expensive  for  farm  work,  and 
are  changing  to  .good  grade  or  pure-bred  mares.  As  a  business 
proposition  in  adding  to  your  farm  production  and  profit,  I  can 
advise,  more  strongly  than  at  any  other  time,  the  draft  horse 
breeding  —  at  least  to  supply  your  own  farm  requirements. 

QUESTIONS 

I  have  been  asked  the  following  questions : 

"  Why  do  you  advise  the  farmers  of  Xew  York  State  to  breed 
heavy  draft  horses  ? "  It  is  because  we  need  them  for  more  power 
and  production  on  our  farms,  also  for  profit.  The  cities  of  this 
state  employ  300,000  horses,  one-third  more  than  in  the  cities 
of  any  other  state.     The  larger  horses  cost  $300  each  or  more. 
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None  are  raised  in  New  York  State.  Theee  can  be  raised  at  a 
profit  of  $125  each.  Pure-bred  draft  stallions  and  mares  can  be 
bred  and  sold  at  $500  each,  a  profit  of  $325.  It  is  simply  up  to 
us  to  raise  the  horse  the  market  demands. 

"  What  does  it  cost  to  raise  a  light  or  heavy  horse  to  maturity  ?  " 
Of  the  95,000  horses  purchased  in  this  state  yearly,  20  per  cent 
are  under  1,200  pounds;  70  per  cent  medium  —  from  1,200  to 
1,500  pounds;  and  10  per  cent  heavy  — 1,500  pounds  and  up. 
Cost  (estimated)  light,  $145;  medium,  $160;  heavy,  $175.  Up 
to  three  years  old,  when  they  can  earn  their  keep,  the  average 
selling  prices  — light,  1,000  pounds,  $140  —  loss  $5;  medium, 
1,300  pounds,  $200  —  profit  $40;  heavy,  1,600  pounds.  $300  — 
profit  $125. 


"  What  breed  of  draft  horses  is  the  best  ? "  There  is  no  one 
breed  of  draft  horses  that  has  a  monopoly  of  all  the  good  quali- 
ties. Each  breed  has  its  admirers  and  staunch  advocates.  Of 
nearly  200  head  of  draft  stallions  and  mares  which  I  have  im- 
ported in  the  past  two  years,  about  7  per  cent  were  Clydesdales, 
18  per  cent  Suffolks,  25  per  cent  Belgians,  and  50  per  cent 
Percherons;  this  gives  you  a  little  idea  of  the  present  demand. 
The  Percherons,  having  been  longer  established  in  this  country, 
are  the  best  known  and  lead  in  numbers.  In  a  new  section,  use' 
your  own  judgment  in  selecting  a  draft  breed  that  meets  your 
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requirements,  and  for  which  there  is  a  good  demand.  If  .there 
is  a  draft  breed  already  established  in  your  section,  study  care- 
fully the  possibilities  of  further  development  of  this  breed  by 
cooperation  and  community  breeding. 

'*  AVhat  is  the  best  kind  of  mares  for  a  farmer  to  start  with  ? " 

Pure-bred  draft  mares,  if  possible.  By  cooperative  buying, 
good,  sound  registered  mares  can  be  selected  for  $500  each.  If 
a  smaller  investment  is  required,  buy  pure-bred  yearling  fillies  at 
around  $250  each.  Next  to  the  pure-bred  mare,  choose  the  active 
grade  mare  of  high  quality,  weighing  1500  pounds  or  more,  having 
two  or  more  crosses  of  the  same  draft  blood  as  the  sire  vou  will 
cross  her  with.  Such  mares  should  cost  about  $250  each.  Do  not 
delay  your  breeding  operations  for  ideal  conditions;  grade  up 
with  the  best  pure-bred  draft  sire  available  from  any  kind  of 
mares  you  have  on  your  farm. 

'*  What  age  can  a  mare  be  bred  ?  "  When  a  filly  is  well  grown, 
at  two  years  of  age. 

"  What  percentage  of  mares  get  in  foal  ? ''  Probably  60  per  cent 
with  about  50  per  cent  living  foals.  This  low  percentage  of 
breeders  is  due,  first,  to  many  old  mares  on  your  farms;  second, 
to  the  purchase  of  many  western  mares  that  have  been  sold  because 
barren;  third,  because  most  farmers  fail  to  return  their  mares 
regularly  for  retrial.  On  our  government  horse  farms  I  believe 
the  living  foals  run  as  low  as  8  to  10  per  cent 

"  What  care  should  I  give  my  brood  mare? "  Regular  work  up 
to  foaling  time,  bred  again  the  ninth  day  and  regular  work  again. 
Most  farmers  feed  too  much  hay,  especially  as  soon  as  a  mare 
foals,  which  allows  her  to  fill  up  and  look  as  if  she  were  in  foal 
all  the  time. 

"  How  can  I  guard  against  loss  at  foaling  time  ? "  The  loss  of 
colts  at  foaling  time  is  principally  from  four  causes  —  smothering 
in  the  blanket,  navel  infection,  constipation  and  loose  bowels  — 
all  avoidable.  The  safest  course  is  to  be  with  your  mare  when 
she  foals,  quietly  assisting  her,  if  necessary,  and  getting  a  vet- 
erinarian at  once  if  there  seems  to  be  serious  trouble.  Remove 
blanket  from  colt's  head ;  tie,  cut  and  use  antiseptic  on  navel  cord. 
Give  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  with  first  milk,  to  avoid  bowel 
trouble. 
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^'  What  is  the  best  feed  for  mares  and  colts  ? ''  Alfalfa  and 
crushed  oats.  During  thirty-eight  years'  experience  in  growing 
and  developing  hundreds  of  pure-bred  draft  colts,  I  have  found 
nothing  better.  Crushed  oats  are  used  by  most  of  the  draft 
horse  breeders  in  England,  but  not  largely  in  this  country.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  limit  a  growing  colt  to  one  kind  of  feed,  although 
I  have  seen  colts  kept  in  good,  thrifty  condition  on  alfalfa  alone. 
Oats  are  rather  expensive  for  most  of  us  to  use.  A  cheaper,  and 
also  a  perfectly  safe  feed,  can  often  be  found  in  com  —  whole, 
cracked,  or  ground.  Rye  meal  or  middlings  may  be  used;  also, 
molasses,  if  used  with  a  liberal  amount  of  bran.  Sorghum,  or 
early  amber  cane,  makes  the  best  fall  feed  when  pastures  are 
short.  Ensilage  can  be  used  if  fed  with  judgment,  but  beware 
of  moldy  ensilage,  or  millet  for  your  mares  in  foal. 

"  Can  I  doctor  my  own  horses  ? ''  Xot  by  experimenting  with 
untried  remedies  or  the  neighbors'  advice.  There  are  reliable 
lines  of  veterinary  remedies  which,  Avith  a  veterinary  thermom- 
eter, are  desirable  in  locating  and  treating  any  sickness  of  farm 
animals  in  the  early  stages. 

DISCUSSION 

Question  :  I  should  like  to  ask  if  a  feed  of  two  pounds  of  oil 
meal,  two  of  bran,  and  two  of  rye  meal  would  do  for  a  colt 
weighing  about  600  or  700  pounds,  used  with  timothy  hay^ 

Mr.  Akin:  Of  course  we  have  all  breeds  of  horses,  and  all 
sizes  and  conditions  in  this  state.  There  is  a  verv  wide  varia- 
tion,  and  even  with  colts  of  the  same  weight,  I  have  seen  two 
colts  of  the  same  breed  and  same  size  that  should  be  fed  quite 
differently.  It  is  up  to  the  man  who  is  feeding  that  colt  to 
watch  his  colt  closely  and  see  that  he  is  kept  gaining.  No  certain 
rule  or  line  of  feeding  applies  to  all  colts. 

The  oil  meal,  I  should  think,  was  a  little  heavy.  The  best 
result  I  have  seen  from  the  use  of  oil  meal  is  not  from  large 
feeding.  Still  better  results  can  be  obtained  from  the  use  of 
ground  flaxseed  —  not  as  a  feed  but  as  a  laxative.  It  is  somewhat 
more  expensive,  but  you  can  use  a  little  of  it  with  other  feed  and 
watch  the  colt's  bowels.  A  verv  small  amount  of  flaxseed 
meal  will  produce  good  results.     The  principal  thing  with  this 
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feeding  question  is  to  keep  your  horse's  digestion  in  good  shape. 
It  is  not  what  you  feed  him,  but  how  much  good  the  horse  gets 
from  the  food.  The  question  is,  how  to  get  the  greatest  results 
from  the  smallest  amount  of  feed,  and  this  applies  in  the  use  of 
flaxseed  meal. 

Another  cheap  thing  is  powdered  charcoal,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  things,  if  a  little  is  fed  three  or  four  times  a  week,  to  sweeten 
the  stomach.  A  horse  also  needs  salt.  Those  things  can  be  used 
as  required.  I  am  also  a  great  advocate  of  bran ;  I  like  plenty 
of  bran  with  any  kind  of  feed,  especially  for  colts.  TIse  a  little 
more  bran  in  vour  feed  and  a  little  less  oil  meal. 

If  a  man  is  growing  very  much  stock  he  can  afford  to  get  a 
barrel  of  the  cheap  feeding  molasses ;  it  costs  only  a  small  amount. 
If  you  will  feed  a  little  of  that  on  the  roughage,  cornstalks,  en- 
silage or  bran,  taking  half  molasses  and  half  water,  they  will 
eat  it  better,  and  it  will  do  the  animals  a  lot  of  good.  Watch 
your  animal  closely.  He  does  not  need  to  be  loaded  with  fat. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  extremes.  However,  T  have  never  seen 
any  colts  in  this  state  that  were  overfed.  If  you  are  raising  a 
draft  colt  that  should  mature  at  1600  pounds,  and  you  finish  him 
up  at  1200  pounds,  you  have  a  misfit ;  it  will  cut  off  $100  in  the 
value  of  your  horse.    That  is  not  good  business. 

We  do  not  have  to  experiment  with  this  proposition.  We  have 
the  example  of  the  foreign  countries  which  have  originated  the 
draft  breeds,  and  which  are  producing  the  highest  class  of  heavy 
horses  in  the  world.  We  can  watch  the  results  of  what  they  are 
doing.  They  are  feeding  just  according  to  the  animal  they  are 
producing,  which  means  that  a  man  can  judge  as  to  the  feed  by 
watching  his  colt.  The  hair  should  be  laid  down  nicely  and  the 
skin  should  be  loose.  It  means  the  middle  course  which  most 
economically  transforms  every  pound  of  feed  into  horse. 

Voice:  My  colt  is  growing  well  on  this  feed  and  feeling 
well,  but  he  does  not  seem  take  on  much  flesh. 

Mr.  Akin  :  It  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  take  on  flesh.  He 
is  simply  growing. 

Question  :   Isn't  oil  meal  the  cheapest  ? 

Mb.  Akin  :  Oil  meal  is  good,  but  I  think  a  little  more  bran 
and  a  little  less  oil  meal  would  be  an  advantage. 
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CARE  OF  THE  HORSES'  FEET  AND  HORSE  DBNTISTBT 
Dr.  C.  ^V.  Beodhead,  Moktbobe,  Pa. 

Mr.   Chairman,   Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
In  coming  before  you  this  morning  to  talk 
along  this  special  line  —  the  care  of  the 
horse's  feet  and  teeth  —  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
come  before  you  as  an  everyday,  practical, 
horse-shoeing  man.     I  am  going  to  try  to 
give  you  a  few  points  that  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  you  on  the  care  of  your  horse's 
feet  and  teeth.     In  my  many  year's  exper- 
ience in  taking  care  of  the  feet  and  teeth  of 
the  liorse,  I  can  say  positively  that  twenty- 
five  per  (rent  of  the  loss  on  horses  in  this  country  is  from  careless- 
ne.fs  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  horae —  therefore  I  want  the 
horse  to  have  better  care. 

CARE  OF  THE  FEKT 

The  horse  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the  tapir,  rhinoceros, 
and  elephant.  In  its  original  condition  it  was  an  animal  no 
larger  than  a  fox,  with  five  toes  like  the  other  animals  mentioned. 
In  the  course  of  evolution,  however,  its  size  has  changed  until 
in  many  countries  we  find  it  weighing  2500  pounds,  while  in 
the  long  period  of  changing  it  has  now  only  one  toe,  with  rudi- 
ments of  the  former  five  toes  showing  only  in  what  are  called 
the  pplint  hones.  In  many  cases  they  are  grown  to  the  cannon 
bone.  The  horse  is  now  called  a  soliped,  or  solid-hoofed  animal. 
In  many  cases  the  hoofs  are  poor  and  ill-shapen  from  birth 
because  of  the  breeder's  carelessness  in  not  considering  the  hoofs 
of  the  sire  or  dam. 

Many  years  ago  I  made  a  discovery  that  about  90  per  cent  of 
the  colts  born  were  straight-footed  and  all  right,  hut  at  three 
or  four  years  of  age  85  per  cent  were  crooked-footed.  They 
rolled  over  either  from  the  outside  or  the  inside,  causing  the 
feet  to  toe  either  in  or  out.  I  could  not  then  solve  the  mystery, 
nor  could  I  get  a  satisfactori'  answer  from  the  best  authority 
we  had. 
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I  started  a  series  of  investigations  covering  about  five  yeai*s 
and  this  is  what  I  found :  In  the  long  cold  winters  of  the  northern 
states  the  colts  were  put  into  the  box  stall  or  straw  shed  and  kept 
there  four  or  five  months  on  the  straw,  or,  in  many  cases,  on 
their  own  manure  and  straw  and  litter ;  and,  as  there  was  nothing 
to  wear  against  the  hoof  it  grew  to  a  great  length,  that  part  next 
the  ground  becoming  thin  and  brittle.  When  turned  out  to 
pasture  on  rough,  stony  and  sidehill  pastures,  one  side  or  the 
other  broke  off.  That  threw  the  weight  more  on  one  side,  and 
the  hoof  continued  to  wear  away  until  the  whole  anatomy  of  the 
foot  and  leg  was  changed  to  conform  to  the  condition  of  the  hoof. 

To  remedy  this,  take  the  colt  to  the  blacksmith  in  the  spring 
and  have  the  feet  pared  just  as  if  you  were  going  to  have  it  shod, 
or,  you  may  be  able  to  do  it  yourself.  Continue  this  treatment 
until  it  goes  to  the  forge  to  be  shod,  and  you  will  not  be  troubled 
with  horses  having  crooked  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  unshod 
colt  goes  to  the  forge  with  crooked  feet,  the  smith  has  a  constant 
warfare  with  the  horse,  as  the  lower  side  of  the  shoe  will  always 
be  worn  out  first. 

Xow  I  wish  to  warn  the  owner  of  a  colt  to  look  well  to  its 
feet  during  the  colthood  days.  Such  troubles  as  ringbone,  side- 
bone  and  spavin  are,  in  many  cases,  brought  on  by  crooked  hoofs, 
thus  throwing  too  much  strain  on  an  unequal  balance.  Xever 
keep  a  colt  standing  on  a  hard  board  floor  which  is  too  drying 
to  the  hoofs,  nor  on  a  sloping  one  which  puts  too  much  strain 
on  the  back  cords.  This  applies  to  the  old  horse  as  well  as  to  the 
colt.  Always  keep  the  feet  of  the  colt  or  horse  in  as  natural  a 
condition  as  possible;  and,  if  the  feet  do  become  dry  and  hard, 
use  the  veterinary  petroleum,  which  will  soften,  hasten  growth 
of,  and  toughen  the  hoofs.  Do  not  use  any  animal  or  vegetable 
oils  on  the  feet;  serious  results  will  ensue,  if  follgwed  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  the  minute  tubes  that  go  to  make  up  the  hoofs 
thus  become  closed. 

In  a  description  of  the  foot  of  the  horse,  it  is  customary  to 
include  only  the  hoof  and  its  contents;  yet,  from  a  zoological 
standpoint,  the  foot  includes  all  the  log  from  the  knee  and  the 
hock  down.  The  foot  of  the  horse  is  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  animal,  in  so  far  as  veterinary  surgery  is 
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concerned,  for  the  reason  that  this  member  is  subject  to  so  manv 
injuries  and  diseases  which  in  part  or  in  whole  render  the  animal 
unfit  for  the  labor  demanded  of  him.  The  old  aphorism,  '*  Xo 
foot,  no  horse,"  is  as  true  today  as  when  first  expressed.  In  fact, 
domestication,  coupled  with  multiplied  uses  to  which  the  animal 
is  put  and  the  constant  reproduction  of  hereditary  tendencies, 
has  largely  transformed  the  ancient  ^*  companion  of  the  wind  " 
into  a  very  common  piece  of  machinery,  which  is  often  out  of 
repair,  and  at  best  is  but  ^ort-lived  in  its  usefulness. 

Since  the  value  of  the  horse  depends  largely  or  entirely  upon 
its  ability  to  labor,  it  is  essential  that  its  organs  of  locomotion 
should  be  kept  sound;  and  to  accomplish  this  end  it  is  necessarv 
to  know  not  only  how  to  cure  all  diseases  to  which  these  organs 
are  liable,  but,  better  still,  how  to  prevent  them.  An  important 
prerequisite  to  the  detection  and  cure  of  diseases  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  construction  and  function  of  the  parts  which  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  disease  processes;  hence,  first  of  all,  the  anatomy 
must  be  understood. 

The  bones  of  the  fetlock  and  foot  constitute  the  skeleton  on 
which  the  other  structures  are  built,  and  comprise  the  lower  end 
of  the  cannon  bone  (the  metacarpus  in  the  fore  leg  and  the 
metatarsus  in  the  hind  leg),  the  two  sesamoids,  the  large  pastern 
or  suffraginis,  the  small  pastern  or  coronet,  the  coffin  bone,  or 
pedis,  and  the  small  sesamoid  or  navicular  bone. 

MANY    IIORSESIIOERS    INEFFICIENT 

As  the  subject  is  "  horseshoing,"  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
briefiv  to  the  condition  of  the  horseshoers  todav.  Onlv  shoiu 
five  per  cent  of  them  know  anything  about  the  anatomy  of  the 
foot  and  leg.  That  is  a  sad  thing.  T  was  in  fifty-four  different 
shops  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  what  did  1  find  i  Just  three 
young  men  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  studying  this  branch 
of  science  —  horseshoeing.  One  of  them  was  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  all  he  had  ever  done  was  on  the  floor  —  driving 
on  shoes,  tearing  them  off  and  paring  the  feet  to  some  extent. 
The  other  young  man  had  worked  at  the  forge.  What  was  the 
condition  of  those  two  men  in  regard  to  doing  work  for  themselves 
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—  to  taking  care  of  the  feet  ?    They  could  not  do  anything  at  all 
along  that  line. 

Another  man  I  came  across  in  a  country  shop  was  doing  a 
little  painting  and  woodwork,  and  some  horseshoeing.    That  man 
was  going  to  qualify  himself,  to  some  extent,  to  do  work  for  the- 
people.     A  man  should  study  well  every  branch  of  business  he 
takes  up,  and  horseshoeing  is  a  science  that  should  be  studied. 

I  had  no  early  education,  and  what  T  am  going  to  tell  you  here 
is  what  I  have  dug  out  myself.  There  are  only  two  things  a  man 
can  do  profitably  by  burning  the  midnight  oil,  and  those  are  to 
study  the  business  he  is  going  to  follow  and  sparking  his  wife. 
I  want  to  encourage  every  man  here  this  morning  to  study  his 
business  well.  There  is  many  a  young  man  in  this  country  who  is 
mechanically  inclined  and  who  can  go  into  a  shop  and  do  a 
great  deal  of  work  very  well.  I  want  you  to  encourage  your 
young  men  to  do  this  work,  and  it  may  be  profitable  to  you. 
Give  them  good  tools,  and  say  that  you  want  them  to  work  on 
your  farm.  Good  tools  will  encourage  a  young  man,  if  he  is 
inclined  to  do  some  of  this  work  himself. 

ABUSES  OF  THE  FOOT 

I  am  going  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  a  few  methods 
that  some  of  my  fellow-craftsmen  are  practicing  at  the  present 
time. 

In  the  first  place,  the  sole  of  the  horse's  foot  is  made  up  of  scales 
or  flakes,  which,  by  nature,  come  off  every  three  or  four  months. 
We  do  not  give  him  Nature's  conditions.  We  drive  him  on  our 
macadamized  roads,  and  we  put  iron  on  his  feet, 'and  thus  en- 
tirely change  the  conditions.  The  outer  wall  of  the  horse's  hoof 
is  made  up  of  miscroscopic  tubes,  the  function  of  w^hich  is  to 
carry  moisture.  What  do  we  do,  many  times,  to  destroy  the 
power  of  these  little  tubes?  We  go  into  the  shop  and  put  our 
horse  in  the  shoeing  smith's  hands,  and  what  does  he  do?  On 
that  outer  wall  he  uses  the  rasp  or,  often,  sandpaper,  and  re- 
moves the  varnish  which  is  put  on  there  by  Nature  to  protect 
those  little  tubes.  In  that  way  we  destroy  their  functions.  The 
life  of  those  tubes  is  gone  and  they  cannot  perform  their  func- 
tions. 

in— 42 
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Many  times  I  have  found,  where  men  have  done  shoeing  them- 
selves, that  they  drive  rusty  nails  into  the  foot.  I  have  tried  experi- 
ments with  horses  of  mv  own.  In  mv  coimtr\*  thev  will  tell  von 
that  I  have  driven  more  lame  horses  than  anvbodv  else,  and  in  fact 
'I  have.  I  did  drive  them,  because  I  bought  them  cheap  and 
made  experiments  on  my  own  horses;  therefore  I  could  not  be 
blamed  by  my  customers.  I  have  put  nails  into  salt  water  and 
let  them  lie  there  and  become  verv  rust  v.  Then  T  drove  four  rustv 
nails  on  one  side  of  the  shoe  and  four  bright  nails  on  the  other, 
and  vice  versa,  so  that  it  was  a  fair,  honest  experiment.  When 
I  came  to  take  those  shoes  oflF  in  five  or  six  weeks,  what  was  the 
result?  The  rusty  nails  had  disintegrated  those  little  tubes,  so 
that  I  could  almost  break  the  side  of  the  wall  off  with  my  finger, 
whereas  the  side  where  T  had  driven  bright  nails  was  not  affected 
at  all.     Keep  your  nails  in  a  box  where  they  will  not  get  rusty. 

There  is  another  thing  —  we  drive  in  too  many  nails,  which 
crush  those  little  tubes  and  destroy  them.  Another  thing  we  do 
is  to  make  a  big  crease  where  we  file  them  off.  That  should  not 
be  done  under  anv  consideration. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  will  speak  about  hastily  —  the 
burning  of  the  foot.  That  is  a  fault  of  my  fellow-craftsmen,  and 
I  used  to  do  it  myself.  I  have  many  times  taken  a  dead  specimen 
off  a  horse's  hoof.  I  would  pare  it  down,  I  would  put  the  shoe 
upon  the  foot  hot,  and  then  I  would  commence  to  pare  it  by  bum- 
ing.  I  could  see  that  discoloration  going  down  in  those  tube^ 
even  from  slight  burning.  What  was  the  result,  when  I  took  that 
shoe  and  burnt  the  foot  as  you  have  seen  many  men  do  —  so  that 
it  would  almost  drive  you  out  of  the  shop^  I  would  take  my 
knife  and  commence  cutting  down,  when  T  could  see  the  effects  of 
those  burnings  —  those  little  tubes  so  destroved  from-mv  havine 
burned  them.  Under  no  consideration  allow  the  shoeing  smith 
to  bum  your  horse's  hoof.  • 

A  few  years  ago,  when  I  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Penn- 
sylvania, meeting  with  the  Horseshoers'  Association,  to  which  I 
belong,  I  got  up  and  talked  about  this  burning  of  the  feet.  They 
almost  mobbed  me.  Now  when  I  talk  to  those  fellows  along  these 
lines  they  agree  with  me,  because  they  see  that  many  a  valuable 
horse  has  been  ruined  on  that  account. 
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RELATION   OF  THE  FEET  TO  OTHER  PARTS  OF  THE  BODY  AS  SHOWN 

BY  INTERFERING 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  particularly  to  how  closely  the 
horse's  feet  are  allied  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  We  will  take 
the  interfering  horse  and  discover  the  conditions  which  cause  it 
to  interfere. 

A  man  drives  up  and  says,  "My  horse  interferes  and  I  wish 
you  would  look  him  over.''  He  is  emaciated  and  poor.  What 
do  T  tell  that  man  ?  I  tell  him  to  feed  his  horse  well,  give  him 
good  sanitary  conditions  and  not  drive  him  so  hard,  and  then 
bring  him  back;  and  if  I  cannot  shoe  that  horse  well  then,  not 
to  bring  him  again.  My  examinations  along  this  line  show  that 
one-fourth  of  the  horses  interfere  today  from  that  cause  —  being 
driven  hard,  underfed,  etc. 

The  next  man  comes  up  and  says,  "  My  horse  interferes ;  I  wish 
you  would  shoe  him  so  he  will  not  do  that."  I  look  the  horse 
over  pretty  well  —  he  is  a  fat,  sleek-looking  fellow  —  and  I  find 
that  the  harness  is  badly  adjusted  on  his  body  and  that  the  breech- 
ing is  down  too  low.  The  great  majority  are  from  four  to  six 
inches  too  low.  One-fourth  of  the  horses  interfere  from  the  bad 
adjustment  of  the  breeching;  as  in  going  down  hill  or  over  uneven 
ground,  the  legs  are  drawn  together,  causing  the  ankles  to  hit. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  good  load  behind  him  which  pulls  his  legs, 
causing  him  to  hit  his  heels,  as  a  result  of  which  he  interferes. 

A  third  man  comes  up  and  says,  ^*  My  horse  interferes."  This 
is  a  well-formed  horse;  his  feet  are  in  good  shape,  and  his  legs 
likewise.  But  I  find  that  he  has  an  elongated  tooth,  or  other 
defects  of  the  teeth.  I  put  that  horse  up  into  the  corner,  fix  his 
teeth  and  send  him  away  in  good  condition,  and  that  horse  stops 
interfering.  Why  did  that  horse  with  bad  teeth  interfere  ?  From 
the  very  fact  that  the  long  tooth  cuts  the  cheek,  and  when  we 
pull  the  bit.  up  in  his  mouth  he  tosses  his  head,  and  his  head 
goes  one  way  and  his  feet  another.  So  we  have  one-fourth  of  the 
horses  interfering  because  of  tooth  trouble. 

I  have  one-fourth  left  to  put  on  the  poor  blacksmith.  Shall  I  ? 
Xo;  you  are  guilty  —  some  of  you.     You  have  been  trying  to 
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cross  the  runner  with  the  pacer;  you  have  been  trying  various 
kinds  of  crosses  for  something  better,  and  you  get  crosses  which 
are  not  right.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  of  them.  So  there  is 
some  interfering  caused  by  bad  breeding. 

CARE  OF  THE  TEETH 

I  am  now  going  to  take  up  the  care  of  the  teeth.  The  teeth 
change  so  quickly  that  you  cannot  tell  very  much  about  the  front 
ones. 

The  science  of  horse  dentistry  has  been  sadly  neglected  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  by  that  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  howe 
owners  much  of  the  usefulness  of  the  horse  is  lost. 

Xenophon  said  more  than  2,000  years  ago,  "  No  foot,  no  horse/' 
and  at  this  time  I  will  add,  "  No  tooth,  no  horse."  After  forty 
years  of  shoeing  horses  and  thirty-six  years  of  caring  for  the  teeth, 
having  in  that  time  been  a  close  observer  and  investigator,  I  can 
safely  say  that  25  per  cent  of  the  economy  of  the  horse  is  lost  in 
this  country  by  neglecting  these  two  members  of  the  body ;  and  it  is 
my  design  to  try  to  give  some  points  that  may  lead  to  the  better 
care  of  the  teeth  on  the  part  of  horse  owners. 

I  often  hear  this  remark :  **  Why,  my  father  always  kept 
horses  and  he  never  gave  any  thought  to  the  care  of  their  teeth." 
That  may  be  true,  but  many  a  horse's  days  have  been  shortened 
by  not  having  such  attention.  In  fact,  until  the  last  few  years  no 
one  was  qualified  to  do  anything  to  horses'  teeth;  dentistry  was 
one  of  the  last  branches  of  veterinary  science  taken  up  by  Ameri- 
can colleges. 

Originally,  the  horse's  teeth  were  perfectly  fitted  for  grazing 
and  grinding,  but  man  has  changed  the  food  from  soft,  tender, 
juicy  grasses  to  hard,  dry,  woody,  fibrous  food,  which  taxes  the 
teeth  more  than  soft  food. 

There  have  been  manv  fakes  handed  down  from  time  to  time 
by  '^  boss  men  "  which  many  people  think  are  true  and  do  not 
stop  to  consider  how  inconsistent  they  may  be,  such  as  telling  the 
exact  age  of  a  horse  by  his  teeth,  wolf  teeth  causing  blindness  and 
many  other  things  I  might  mention. 
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The  mare  has  onlv  thirtv-six  teeth,  as  she  is  minus  the  canine 
tushes  or  bridle  teeth,  as  they  are  generally  called.  The  male  or 
stallion  has  forty  teeth.  The  bridle  teeth  in  most  cases  show  them- 
selves any  time  from  two  and  one-half  to  eight  years  of  age  — 
sometimes  in  early  castrations  they  may  not  appear  in  the  gelding; 
I  have  found  such  cases. 

The  colt  begins  to  shed  the  milk  teeth  at  the  age  of  two  and  one- 
half  years,  and  should  have  a  full  mouth  at  five  vears,  but  that 
is  not  always  the  case.  I  have  many  times  taken  out  both  the 
corner  incisors  and  the  molars  at  six  vears  old,  and  T  have  known 
that  the  horse  had  been  badly  kept,  hence  both  body  and  liml» 
had  not  fully  developed,  and  the  teeth  were  retarded  likewise. 

The  jaws  of  the  horse  are  peculiar  in  their  make-up,  the  under 
jaw  being  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  and  one-half  inches 
narrower  than  the  upper  jaw  and  forming  what  may  be  called  a 
convex-and-concave  surface,  as  the  long  points  on  the  upper  jaw 
are  outside,  pushing  against  the  cheek,  and  the  long  points  on  the 
lower  jaw  are  inside,  pushing  against  the  tongue.  Since  the 
sharp  points  do  not  break  or^wear  off,  they  cut  the  cheeks  and 
tongue  and  cause  sores.  Difficulties  of  this  kind  can  be  remedied 
by  properly  floating  the  long  points  off,  thus  giving  the  teeth  a 
chance  to  get  a  full  grinding  surface.  Often  when  the  colt  b^ins 
to  shed  his  teeth,  the  shells  or  milk  teeth  will  be  crowded  out  bv  the 
permanent  teeth.  Owing  to  the  convex-and-concave  surface  they 
are  frequently  crowded  against  the  cheek  or.  tongue,  causing  the 
same  trouble  as  the  sharp  points  in  older  horses.  They  should  l»e 
taken  out  to  give  the  liew  teeth  a  chance  to  come  in  proper  line. 

From  many  causes,  horses  will  have  split  or  broken  teeth,  others 
becoming  decayed  and  hollow.  It  is  necessary  to  extract  such  teeth 
and  then  every  year  or  two  the  tooth  opposite  will  need  to  be  filed 
or  cut  off,  since,  if  there  is  nothing  to  wear  against  it,  it  will  grow 
down  or  up  as  the  case  may  be  and  wear  into  the  cavity  and 
cause  trouble.  The  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw  are  always  growing 
down  and  out,  while  the  under  teeth  are  always  growing  iip  and 
out ;  in  the  case  of  a  six-year-old  the  teeth  may  set  in  the  jaws 
one  and  one-half  inches,  when  at  twenty  they  may  just  banc  to 
the  jaw,  and  at  twenty-five  many  of  them  may  be  entirely  gone. 
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There  are  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration  at  this 
point,  as  different  breeds  of  horses  have  better  teeth  than  others ; 
also,  horses  grazing  or  being  fed  on  hay  that  is  cut  from  low,  sandy 
bottoms  —  especially  that  land  overflowed  by  rivers  or  creeks  — 
will  show  wear  on  the  teeth  much  faster  than  those  grazing  or  fed 
on  hay  cut  from  hillsides  where  there  is  not  much  grit  or  sand 
in  the  grass  or  hay.  This  holds  good  as  to  both  the  incisors  and 
the  molars.  A  horse  that  is  generally  stabled  will  not  show  so  much 
wear  on  the  incisors  as  a  horse  that  is  in  a  pasture  a  good  share 
of  his  life,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  constant  nipping  close  to 
the  earth  he  comes  in  contact  with  more  or  less  stones  and  grit 
that  are  not  carried  to  the  molars.  In  judging  a  horse  for  useful- 
ness I  look  to  the  worth  of  his  molars  and  how  badly  they  are 
impaired,  giving  very  little  attention  to  the  incisors. 

The  wolf  tooth  or  rudimentary  tooth  is  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  cause  of  blindness.  That  is  not  generally  true,  as  it  is 
very  rarely  that  there  is  enough  inflammation  to  cause  impairment 
of  the  eyesight.  Many  cases  that  I  have  examined  and  treated 
were  caused  by  the  molars  crowding  the  cheek  and  causing  sores 
and  ulcers,  which  could  be  gotten  rid  of  by  filing  the  sharp  points 
off,  thus  removing  the  cause. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  symptoms  of  conditions  that 
may  be  remedied  by  having  the  teeth  attended  to:  staring  coat, 
hide-bound,  scouring,  slobbering  when  being  driven,  dropping  par- 
tially chewed  food  in  the  manger,  gnawing  the  manger,  running 
at  the  eyes,  side-lining,  tossing  the  head,  periodical  balking, 
spasmodic  colic,  and  many  troubles  I  cannot  here  mention. 

Painful  mastication  and  resultant  indigestion  (the 'primary 
cause  of  most  stomach  troubles  of  the  horse)  are  due  to  defective 
teeth.  Take  care  of  the  old  horse's  teeth  and  be  sure  to  look 
well  to  those  of  the  colt  during  the  shedding  period,  as  the  horse 
is  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  man^  and  needs  the  care  of  the 
dentist. 
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diseases  of  the  horse,  and  hog  cholesa  ■ 

Dr.  E.  L.  Volobnau,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 
Veterinary  Surgeon  and  Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

I  think,  friends,  that  we  shall  take  up 
the  first  part  of  the  time  allotted  to  this 
particular  topic  in  a  brief  discussion  of 
hog  cholera;  reserving  what  time  we  hare 
left  for  any  questions  that  you  may  desire 
to  ask  upon  the  subject  of  diseases  of 
horses  or  diseases  of  other  classes  of  domes- 
tic animals. 

There  is  probably  no  greater  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  successful  hog  raising  than 
this  disease  which  is  known  as  hog  cholera.  The  losses  are  enor- 
mous every  year,  aggregating  many  millions  of  dollars.  Just  how- 
great  the  loss  is,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately;  the  De- 
partment of  Agricnltnre,  in  some  of  its  publications,  has  esti- 
mated the  annual  loss  at  not  less  than  $50,000,000. 

INVESTIGATIOX    l.\    1877 

We  did  not  know  much  about  the  hog  cholera  in  this  country 
up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventies,  1877  or  thereabouts,  although 
the  disease  had  been  noticed  and  mentioned  in  current  literature 
as  existing  in  this  country  as  early  as  IB^f^t.  liut  in  1S77,  com- 
plaints having  reached  tho  department  concorniiif;  the  enomioiis 
losses  in  hogs,  particularly  in  some  of  the  western  states,  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000  was  made  for  purposes  of  investigation. 
There  were  employed  at  that  time  nine  well-known  veterinarians 
and  physicians,  each  of  whom  made  report,  and  from  the  condition 
reported  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  disease  under  inves- 
tigation at  that  time  was  identical  with  what  is  known  as  hog 
cholera.  All  problems  in  connection  with  that  disease  were  not 
solved  then;  in  fact,  they  are  not  solved  at  the  present  time.  It 
was  thought  by  those  men  that  they  were  dealing  with  two  or  three 
distinct  diseases,  which  they  called  hog  cholera,  swine  plague  and 
swine  fever.     They  thought  the  diseases  were  distinctive  because 
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the  lesions  and  the  symptoms  seemed  to  be  entirely  different.  We 
find  now  that  this  disease^  hog  cholera,  has  quite  a  variety  of 
symptoms — that  it  is  all  one  and  the  same  disease  —  although 
there  are  different  manifestations.  When  they  found  the  disease 
in  the  lungs  and  digestive  tract  they  called  it  swine  plague ;  when 
the  principal  lesions  were  in  the  bowels  they  called  it  hog  cholera. 
But,  as  I  say,  those  symptoms  are  now  found  in  what  we  know 
to  be  h(^  cholera  outbreaks,  pure  and  simple. 

To  further  complicate  the  situation,  they  found,  somewhat 
later,  that  the  lesions  were  the  result  of  garbage  poisoning,  particu- 
larly when  kitchen  garbage  charged  with  alkaline  soap  was  used. 

present  day  beliefs 

But  out  of  this  maze  of  evidence  we  have  gradually  reached  a 
point  where  we  recognize  a  disease  which  is  known  as  hog  cholera, 
and  which  is  due  to  a  small  organism,  or  virus.  We  believe  it 
is  due  to  an  invisible  organism.  Perhaps  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained, because  the  first  thought  in  your  mind  would  probably 
be  that  if  this  little  thing  is  invisible,  how  do  we  know  it  is  a 
microorganism  and  not  something  else?  We  have  come  to  that 
conclusion  because  the  strongest  known  virus,  as  compared  with 
this  organism,  is  in  ratio  of  one  to  five  million ;  that  is,  the  hog 
cholera  microorganism,  or  virus,  is  five  million  times  as  strong 
as  the  strongest  toxic  substance  known.  Further  than  that,  we 
know  that  it  increases  enormously  in  the  tissues  of  infected 
animals;  hence  we  believe  it  to  be  a  living  organism.  It  is  invis- 
ible, because  the  strongest  microscope  that  we  have  at  the  present 
time  has  not  been  able  to  detect  it.  That  may  be  true  either  be- 
cause the  microscope  is  not  strong  enough,  or  because  this  organism 
mav  be  of  such  character  that  it  cannot  be  readilv  strained  by  any 
known  agent  for  that  purpose.  It  passes  through  the  finest  porce- 
lain filter.  You  can  take  blood  from  a  diseased  hog  and  pass  it 
through  a  porcelain  filter,  under  pressure,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
material  which,  if  injected  into  a  hog,  will  produce  hog  cholera. 
For  that  reason  we  believe  the  cause  to  be  an  invisible,  ultra- 
microscopic  organism. 

All  hogs  are  susceptible  to  hog  cholera.  It  was  thought  some 
time  ago  that  there  was  a  certain  breed  of  hogs  that  would  not 
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contract  the  diaeaae,  and  yon  may  have  heard  that  the  ifule-Foot 
is  immune.  That  is  not  true.  There  is  no  breed,  so  far  as  we 
know,  that  is  absolutely  immune. 

The  period  of  incubation  (that  is,  the  period  which  elapses 
between  the  time  that  the  hog  is  exposed  and  when  the  disease 
develops)  is  one  to  three  weeks.  In  my  e-xperience,  about  seven  !•> 
ten  days  is  closer.  Hut  there  have  been  cases  where  the  disease  hiH' 
developed  within  three  weeks,  or  thereabouts,  after  tlie  auimaU 
have  been  exposed  to  the  disease. 

SYMPTOMS 

The  symptoms,  as  I  said  before,  are  varied.  Perhaps  the  first 
thing  that  a  hog  owner  would  notice  in  a  hog-cholera  outbreak  on 


his  farm  would  be  two  or  throe  dead  pi^s.  Perhaps  the  followiiii* 
day  he  wonld  find  a  couple  more;  then  he  would  notice  that  soim' 
of  the  rest,  which  he  had  not  particularly  noticed  before,  were 
not  cominj!;  to  the  feedinjj  tronjrh  as  lively  as  they  usually  had: 
that  when  they  came  they  would  eat  a  little  while  and  then  jro 
off  somewhere  in  the  comer  and  lie  down. 

On  examining  them  a  little  more  closely,  he  would  find  that 
there  seemed  to  he  a  general  air  of  lassitude  —  that  they  went 
around  with  their  heads  hanging  down.  And  then  he  might  notice 
some  spots  on  them  —  purplish,  reddish  or  blackish  spots.  One  or 
two  of  them  he  might  observe  were  vomiting.    Others  would  stand 
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there  with  marked  symptoms  of  thumps,  breathing;  very  rapidly, 
lie  might  notice  that  all  the  infected  animals  seemed  to  have 
constipation  —  that  their  bowels  were  confined.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  earlier  stages.  Later  on  there  is  apt  to  be  a  pro- 
fuse diarrhea,  and  this  occurs  usually  before  the  animals  die. 

If  he  were  provided  with  a  thermometer,  as  has  been  advised, 
he  would  find  some  temperatures  as  high  as  108°.  The  normal 
temperature  is  102°,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  number  of 
them  from  104°  to  108°.  Occasionally  a  cough  is  noticed  —  a 
rather  short,  harsh,  painful  cough.  If  those  animals  stir  about, 
an  alteration  in  their  voices  when  they  squeal  can  be  observed. 

These  are  the  general  symptoms  of  hog  cholera  —  not  all  present 
in  every  outbreak,  but  all  marked  symptoms  of  the  disease.  If 
you  find  such  symptoms  among  your  hogs,  particularly  if  the 
weaker  ones  are  dying,  you  certainly  have  every  right  to  believe 
that  hog  cholera  exists  in  your  herd,  and  to  take  prompt  measures 
for  suppression. 

TWO   TYPES   OF   THE   DISEASE 

There  are  two  well  recognized  types  of  the  disease  —  the  one 
acute  and  the  other  chronic.  In  the  early  part  of  an  outbreak  we 
are  apt  to  find  the  acute  type.  Animals  die  very  quickly  —  perhaps 
within  two  or  three  days  —  and  that  is  the  reason,  frequently,  why 
we  find  half  a  dozen  dead  ones  before  we  realize  there  is  anything 
the  matter  with  them.  The  chronic  type  is  the  type  which  is 
usually  seen  later,  and  is  characterized  bv  weakness  and  a  marked 
loss  of  appetite,  with  death  resulting  sometimes  in  a  period  of  a 
week,  although  they  occasionally  last  several  months.  When  an 
animal  has  once- had  cholera  and  gets  in  that  chronic  condition, 
you  might  as  well  knock  him  in  the  head,  because  he  will  not 
amount  to  anything.  It  takes  so  long  to  get  them  back  into  con- 
dition that  it  costs  more  than  the  hog  is  worth,  and  the  wisest 
thing  to  do  is  to  destroy  those  animals  and  get  your  place  cleaned 
up  thoroughly  and  make  a  new  start. 

POST-MOKTEM    T^fPORTANT 

By  the  way,  whenever  there  is  a  suspicion  of  hog  cholera  on  the 
farm  several  post-mortems  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible; 
do  not  get  your  animal  under  the  ground  before  the  veterinarian 
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comes.  Probably  the  first  thing  he  will  say  is,  "  Have  you  anv 
dead  ones  ?  "  and  if  you  have  he  will  probably  want  to  open  them 
up.  As  a  rule  when  those  hogs  are  opened,  the  first  thing  that 
attracts  attention  is  the  color  of  the  bowels.  They  are  darker  than 
normal  —  sometimes  red;  sometimes  a  dark,  purplish  red:  in 
further  advanced  cases  purple;  and  sometimes  quite  black.  In 
taking  out  the  intestines,  next  examine  the  l\Tnphatic  glandf. 
They  are  usually  dark  red  or  black.  You  will  find  that  the  spleen 
is  larger  than  normal  and  quite  black.  After  having  taken  out  the 
intestines,  thus  enabling  one  to  examine  the  kidneys,  a  character- 
istic lesion  will  be  found  in  them;  they  are  mottled,  due  to 
capillary  hemorrhages.  Washing  will  not  remove  those  spots  — 
little  red  or  blackish  needle-point  spots.  If  you  will  cut  into 
the  kidneya  you  will  find  them  a  little  blacker  than  normal. 

The  next  thing  you  would  examine  would  probably  be  the  lumrs 
and  heart.  You  might  find  a  portion  of  the  lungs  about  tlie 
consistency  of  liver,  and  the  heart  having  spots  similar  th 
those  described  on  the  kidneys.  Jf  you  split  such  an  animal 
you  will  find  that  the  bone  is  usuallv  coal-black;  and  the 
skin  of  the  hog,  as  I  have  already  described,  is  usually  coverctl 
with  red  spots,  black  spots,  blotches  —  in  many  cases  entirely 
covered  with  tiny  red  spots. 

These  symptoms  are  constant.  In  every  cholera  outbreak  you 
will  find  one  or  more,  sometimes  all,  of  these  symptoms  in  dif- 
ferent animals.  Taking  the  symptoms  presented,  together  with 
the  post-mortem  findings,  you  can  decide  whether  you  have  Yn^n: 
cholera  on  your  farm,  and  take  measures  for  controlling  the 
disease. 

now   IT    IS    SPREAD 

This  is  sometimes  spread  by  bringing  a  diseased  animal  in 
contact  with  healthy  ones.  We  find,  in  a  great  many  cholera  out- 
breaks, however,  that  no  additions  have  been  made  to  the  herd: 
in  other  words,  the  contagion  has  been  carried  in  some  other  way. 
Of  course  when  a  hog  is  brought  from  some  district  where  cholera 
is  known  to  be  prevalent  and  placed  with  the  other  animals,  with- 
out taking  the  precaution  of  quarantining  it,  we  might  suspect 
that  there  lay  the  cause  of  the  contagion;  but  frequently  thf 
disease  is  carried  by  the  owner  himself.    He  niay  go  to  a  public 
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stockyard  to  buy  a  horse  or  cattle  or  sheep,  and,  on  his  return, 
walk  into  his  hog  enclosures  and  carry  hog  cholera  from  the  public 
stockyard  to  his  own  hogs.  When  visiting  public  stockyards, 
therefore,  it  is  alwavs  well  to  bear  that  fact  in  mind  and  wear 
rubbers  or  boots,  afterward  disinfecting  them,  or  throwing  them 
away  if  they  are  of  little  value,  rather  than  taking  the  chance  of 
carrying  disease  to  the  hogs.  The  disease  can  be  carried  on 
horses'  feet,  or  on  the.  wheels  of  vehicles  that  have  been  to  rail- 
road chutes.  It  is  carried  in  the  litter  of  railroad  cars.  It  is 
suspected  that  the  disease  is  carried  by  birds,  mice,  cats,  dogs 
and  skunks,  or  anything  that  might  carry  infected  material.  Thus 
we  can  understand  how  the  disease  can  exist  on  one  farm  and 
escape  another  farm,  and  it  is  well  to  keep  those  animals  out  of 
the  hog  enclosures  as  much  as  possible.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  must  stand  with  a  shotgun  and  keep  them  away,  but  you 
can  at  least  keep  dogs  and  cats  and  poultry  out. 

If  there  is  hog  cholera  on  a  farm  and  you  hear  of  it,  another 
good  thing  is  to  stay  away  from  that  farm;  do  not  go  over  and 
investigate  for  yourself.  Let  the  other  fellow  have  his  own  trouble, 
for  fear  of  getting  it  on  your  ow-n  farm.  The  same  thing  results 
in  foot  and  mouth  disease,  by  the  way.  I  have  seen  a  man  have 
so  much  curiosity  that  he  had  to  go  and  see  it  himself;  and, 
usually,  in  a  short  time  he  had  more  foot  and  mouth  disease  on  his 
own  farm  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  Stay  away  from 
infected  premises,  and  keep  men  away  from  your  place  who  have 
the  disease  on  their  farms. 

VACCINATION    AS    A    PREVENTION 

When  hog  cholera  is  clearly  diagnosed  on  a  farm,  what  should 
be  the  first  thing  to  do  ?  We  have  an  agent  now  —  not  a  curative 
agent,  it  is  true  —  known  as  hog-cholera  serum,  which  is  used 
for  the  hogs  that  have  not  already  contracted  this  disease.  This 
serum  is  blood  from  which  the  fibrin  has  been  removed,  taken  from 
a  hog  which  has  been  so  treated  that  he  has  a  high  degree  of 
immunity  —  a  hyperimmune  hog.  They  make  a  hog  hyperim- 
mune by  first  injecting  serum  and  virus  (to  which  T  will  refer 
later  as  the  "  simultaneous  method  '')  ten  days  afterwards  inject- 
ing a  much  larger  dose  of  virus,  and  then  later  on,  after  this  hog 
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has  been  made  very  resistant  to  the  disease,  drawing  the  blood 
and  taking  out  the  fibrin,  the  resultant  product  being  what  is 
known  as  anti-hog-cholera  serum.  This  serum  does  not  produce 
tbe  disease.  I  would  like  you  to  get  the  distinction  between  virus 
and  serum.  Virus  is  the  blood  of  a  hog  which  is  about  to  die  from 
hog  cholera,  and  serum  is  defibrinated  blood  from  an  immune  hog 
which  has  been  treated  so  that  it  has  a  high  degree  of  immunity. 
If  you  inject  the  serum  into  a  healthy  hog  you  protect  that  h(^ 
for  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  months.  A  much  longer  im- 
munity can  be  given  those  hogs  by  giving  them  what  is  known 
as  the  simultaneous  treatment,  that  is,  injecting  serum  on  one 
side  and  virus  on  the  other. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  owning  hogs  who  should  be  trusted 
to  give  a  hog  simultaneous  treatment,  because  it  is  so  extremely 
dangerous.  If  you  do  not  take  every  possible  precaution,  you  are 
liable  to  produce  hog  cholera  where  none  existed  before  by  giving 
your  own  hogs  the  disease  and  later  carrying  it  to  the  herds  in 
the  vicihitv.  So  the  simultaneous  method  must  be  used  onlv  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances,  and  then  by  a  man  who  is  familiar 
with  both  products.  You  should  be  guided  absolutely  by  his 
advice,  not  only  as  to  buying  the  materials,  but  as  to  treatment 

But  the  serum  alone  —  the  protective  treatment  —  can  be  ap- 
plied by  the  average  farmer  if  he  will  follow  certain  precautions. 
In  the  first  place,  he  must  use  as  nearly  absolute  cleanliness  as 
he  can  get  when  working  among  hogs.  He  can  put  down  a  straw 
litter;  he  can  take  the  hog  and  scrub  the  site  of  injection.  After 
he  has  the  rough  dirt  off  he  can  take  a  disinfectant  solution  (any 
of  the  common  disinfectants)  and  wash  over  the  site  of  injection 
—  usually,  in  small  animals,  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh.  In  preg- 
nant sows  it  is  sometimes  wise  to  inject  back  of  the  ears. 

After  washing,  take  some  tincture  of  iodine  and  paint  it  over 
the  site  of  injection.  The  needle  and  the  syringe  itself  should 
be  sterilized  by  boiling,  and  should  be  dropped  into  a  little  pan  of 
antiseptic  solution  after  every  hog  is  injected.  Introduce  the 
needle  into  the  tissue  and  inject  the  dose  of  serum  that  you  wish 
to  use  to  protect  the  hog.  The  dose  is  usually  given  on  the  bottle. 
We  usually  give  from  10  to  15  c.  c.  For  older  hogs  the  dose 
varies.     You  may  have  to  give  as  high  as  40  or  60  or  80  c.  c; 
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the  dose  should  be  graded  according  to  the  weight  of  the  hogs. 
After  having  made  the  injection,  before  you  let  the  animal  go, 
paint  with  iodine  over  the  site  of  injection.  Keep  them  away 
from  filthv  wallows  and  from  weeds  full  of  dust,  so  that  the  site 
of  injection  does  not  bec^ome  infected;  that  is  where  the  bad  re- 
sults come  from.  If  you  use  these  precautions  you  can  inoculate 
your  own  hogs  and  do  it  with  perfect  safety. 

In  speaking  of  the  methods  used  to  make  hogs  immune,  I  men- 
tioned two  —  the  serum  alone  and  the  simultaneous  method 
(serum  and  virus).  Then  there  is  a  combination  of  the  two,  using 
the  serum,  for  example,  on  one  side,  and  a  small  quantity  of  virus 
on  the  other  side  (practically  the  simultaneous  method),  after 
having  protected  the  hog  by  a  large  dose  of  serum.  We  believe 
that  if  there  is  such  a  thing  possible  as  to  make  a  hog  immune 
for  life,  the  combination  method  (serum  and  simultaneous)  will 
protect  a  hog  as  long  as  they  usually  stay  on  the  farm. 

Now  a  word  or  two  as  to  holding  the  hogs  when  you  make  the 
injection.  The  little  ones  are  handled  best  by  taking  them  between 
your  knees;  let  some  man  hold  them  that  way  and  then  you  can 
inject  the  serum.  The  larger  hogs  can  be  handled  by  making  a 
slip  noose  in  a  rope  and  passing  it  up  around  the  upper  jaw,  and 
the  same  way  with  brood  sows.  If  you  will  just  handle  them 
carefully  and  get  a  slip  noose  around  the  upper  snout,  and  tie 
them  to  a  post,  you  can  handle  them  very  nicely. 

DISPOSAL   OF  DEAD  ANIMALS;   DISINFECTION 

After  you  have  protected  the  healthy  ones  —  the  diseased  ones 
will  probably  all  die,  whether  you  give  them  serum  or  not  —  the 
next  thing  to  do  is  to  dispose  of  the  dead  ones.  The  safest  way  to 
do  this  is  either  by  burying  them  or  burning  them.  I  think  bury- 
ing is  perhaps  a  little  easier.  They  ought  to  be  buried  at  least  six 
feet  underground,  in  quicklime.  Put  two  or  three  inches  of 
quicklime  in  the  bottom  of  the  grave  to  lay  the  hogs  on ;  throw  in 
more  quicklime  and  cover  them  up,  and  you  have  made  the  dead 
ones  safe. 

Next,  the  premises  should  be  made  clean.  Take  all  the  loose 
litter  out  to  the  fields  and  plow  it  under  immediately.  Then  take  a 
long-handled  broom  and  sweep  down  all  the  cobwebs ;  sweep  down 
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the  walls  and  clean  out  the  feeding  troughs  —  in  fact,  get  rid  of 
all  the  loose  dust  or  dirt.  If  there  are  any  loose  boards  about  the 
place  pull  them  out  and  burn  them.  Then  get  some  scalding  hot 
water  and  scrub  the  entire  interior  of  your  hog  enclosure.  Crude 
carbolic  acid,  which  is  inexpensive,  might  be  used  in  the  scalding 
water.  Then  spray  the  place  with  lime-wash  to  which  some  dis- 
infectant or  chloride  of  lime  has  been  added.  The  runways  can  be 
probably  made  safe  by  covering  them  with  lime  and  allowing  it  to 
become  slack  on  the  ground,  and  then  plowing  it  under. 

I  believe  if  you  follow  that  course  of  procedure  carefully  you 
can  make  your  hog  enclosure  safe,  but  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
stock  up  immediately  after  having  cleaned  up.  It  is  always  well 
to  let  fresh  air  and  sunlight  into  a  place,  as  they  are  two  good 
disinfectants ;  and  as  long  as  we  are  not  familiar  with  the  history 
of  this  ultra-microscopic  organism,  it  is  well  to  give  natural  forces 
a  chance  to  destroy  whatever  infection  there  may  be  left. 

Mr.  Van  Waoenen:  At  this  point,  doctor,  I  wish  you  would 
say  something  as  to  the  use  of  alfalfa. 

Dr.  Volgenau  :  Alfalfa  is  of  great  value;  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  hays  that  we  can  feed  the  horse.  I  do  not  know  how  people 
became  frightened  about  alfalfa.  1  know  if  we  have  a  sick  horse 
that  is  not  eating  and  we  want  to  bring  back  his  appetite,  we  usu- 
ally coax  him  with  a  little  green-cured  alfalfa  hay.  There  is  no 
particular  danger  in  it,  although  I  have  heard  people  tell  of  kidney 
derangements  and  other  troubles  that  were  produced  by  feeding 
alfalfa  in  large  quantities  to  horses  that  were  not  accustomed  to  it. 
We  have  been  feeding  horses  in  the  city  with  alfalfa  for  years  and 
I  have  never  seen  bad  results,  with  this  exception:  I  believe  a 
combination  of  alfalfa  and  rolled  barley  usually  results  in  a 
funeral.  I  have  seen  it  fed  in  one  large  stable,  and  the  results 
from  it  were  absolutely  resistant  to  any  form  of  treatment  that 
the  veterinarian  in  the  city  could  devise;  consequently  they  were 
obliged  to  omit  the  rolled  barley.  That  is  simply  a  little  leaf 
out  of  my  own  personal  experience.  T  should  hesitate  to  ad\nse 
anybody  to  feed  that  particular  combination,  but  alfalfa  is  good 
horse  feed;  it  is  very  valuable,  very  rich  in  nutriment  and  very 
palatable,  and  is  relished  by  the  majority  of  horses. 


< 
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DISCUSSION 

Question:  Is  there  any  danger  in  using  ground  barley  with 
other  feeds  ? 

Dr.  Voloenau:  I  should  sav  you  would  have  to  mix  it  well 
with  bran,  and  not  use  any  large  quantities  of  rolled  barley.  I 
would  advise  you,  by  all  means,  to  put  a  large  percentage  of  bran 
in  your  feed  when  feeding  rolled  barley.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  rolled  oats.  I  listened  with  interest  to  Mr.  Akin's  remarks 
about  rolled  oats,  but  the  more  I  see  of  rolled  oats  the  less  use  I 
have  for  them.    I  have  seen  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  arise  from  them. 

Question  :  Is  there  a  difference  between  rolled  oats  and  ground 
oats? 

Dr.  Voloenau:   Yes;  they  are  smashed  up. 

Question:  You  have  no  objection  to  feeding  oats  whole? 

Dr.  Voloenau  :  No,  by  no  means. 

Question:  Would  it  be  just  the  same  to  feed  gi'ound  oats? 

Dr.  Volgenau:  I  have  had  no  experience  with  ground  oats  — 
that  is,  oat  meal  —  as  in  contra-distinction  from  rolled  oats ;  but  I 
prefer  to  feed  oats  whole,  with  perhaps  the  proviso  that  extremely 
old  horses  having  no  grinders  left  —  where  the  molar  teeth  are 
nearly  gone  —  might,  with  advantage,  be  fed  a  mixture  of  cut 
hay  and  either  rolled  or  ground  oats,  also  a  percentage  of  bran 
and  a  little  oil,  if  you  like.  I  think  it  is  beneficial,  in  those  cases, 
to  grind  the  oats.  We  know  that  if  a  man  ate  nothing  but  mush 
and  soups  his  dental  apparatus  would  suffer,  and  the  same  thing 
applies  to  horses. 

Question  :   Is  rye  a  good  feed  ? 

Dr.  Voloenau  :  I  have  not  had  much  experience  with  feeding 
rye.  Rye  is  all  right,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  frequently  con- 
taminated with  a  little  red  poisonous  substance  that  grows  on  the 
rye,  which  is  dangerous  feed  for  mares  that  are  heavy  with  foal. 
Feed  anything  to  horses,  for  that  matter,  if  you  feed  it  with 
judgment.  They  feed  fish  in  certain  Icx^alities,  and  even  meat 
balls  with  condiments  of  various  kinds  —  peppers  and  so  on.  It 
is  extremely  dangerous  to  experiment  with  horse  feeds.     In  the 
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city  our  main  reliance  is  on  oats,  bran,  hay  (not  too  large  a  quan- 
tity of  clover  hay,  but  a  good  quality  of  timothy  hay),  some 
alfalfa,  and  occasionally  corn  —  com  on  the  cob,  in  preference  to 
corn  meal.  During  the  winter  months,  in  the  extremely  cr.ld 
weather,  we  like  to  give  the  animals  two  or  three  or  four  ears  nf 
com,  beginning  with  one  or  two  and  gradually  giving  them  five 
or  six,  in  conjunction  with  their  other  feeds. 

Question:  Do  you  consider  it  of  any  value  to  mix  finely-cut 
hay  or  straw  with  the  oats? 

Dr.  Volgenau  :  Yes,  I  do.  You  can  not  feed  com  meal  safelv 
in  any  other  way  than  by  mixing  it  with  short  hay. 

Voice  :  I  mean  cut  hay  or  straw  with  whole  oats. 

Ur.  Volgenau  :  That  is  all  right  any  time.  Corn  meal  itself 
becomes  like  putty;  only  the  outside  portion  is  acted  upon,  and 
it  causes  indigestion. 


FIFTH  SESSION 

Tuesday,  ^rARCii  16,  2:05  p.  m. 
ROUND  TABLE 

Mr,  Van  Wagenen  :  We  have  a  few  moments  for  this  Round 
Table  work. 

We  have  just  had  a  topic  suggested  for  discussion.  I  should 
like  to  say,  in  the  beginning,  that  1  make  no  pretensions  to  being 
a  veterinarian,  so  you  will  understand  my  position.  The  subject 
is  in  relation  to  our  medicated  salts  and  stock  feeds.  We  know 
that  there  are  a  large  number  of  feeds  on  the  market  being  sold 
in  wooden  pails  and  paper  boxes,  and  representer^  as  doing  wonder- 
ful things  when  fed  to  an  animal.  I  have  seen  preparations  con- 
cerning the  nutritive  value  of  which  the  most  incredible  state- 
ments were  made.  As  I  look  at  it,  there  is  no  question  whatever 
but  that,  on  general  principles,  we  are  justified  in  denouncing 
those  things.  1  believe  they  are  taking  a  man's  dollars  and  giv- 
ing him  but  little  in  return.  They  have  been  analyzed  again  and 
again,  and  very  often  it  seems  as  though  they  were  made  from  the 
same  foimula.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  them  have  linseed  meal, 
which  is  one  of  the  very  best  things  that  is  fed  to  an  animal. 
They  generally  contain  common  salt,  and  common  salt  is  palatable 
if  they  do  not  get  too  much  of  it  out  of  the  salt  barrel.  Then 
there  may  be  some  powdered  charcoal.  All  right;  it  gives  a 
mysterious  appearance  and  does  not  hurt  anything.  There  may 
be  also  some  Epsom  salts. 

My  simple  doctrine  is  that  if  an  animal  is  really  sick  we  had 
better  call  a  veterinarian,  or  give  it  some  approved  treatment  our- 
selves. If  the  animal  is  all  right  it  does  not  need  any  medicine. 
I  speak  with  some  feeling  on  this  matter  and  become  rather  in- 
dignant upon  seeing  money  being  taken  away  from  a  man  when 
it  is  not  necessary.  As  a  whole,  stock  feeds  have  been  made  out  of 
materials  which  are  harmless  and  which  have  some  little 
medicinal  value.  They  have  been  made  at  a  low  price  per  ton 
and  sold  in  small  packages  at  high  prices  —  frequently  $200  per 
ton. 

[2381] 
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Another  preparation  is  our  medicated  salts.  If  anyone  has  an 
opinion  on  that  we  would  be  glad  to  have  it  The  general  com- 
position of  these  stock  feeds  has  been  established  again  and  again, 
and  while  there  is  nothing  injurious  in  them,  I  cannot  believe 
that,  in  the  amount  you  buy,  they  can  have  any  special  effect  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Regarding  sweet  clover,  if  it  had  any  wonderful  value,  I  think 
someone  would  have  found  it  out  by  now.  It  is  a  fact  that  about 
the  biggest  nodules  you  will  ever  find  on  any  legume  are  on 
sweet  clover  roots;  at  least  the  bacteria  do  work  on  the  roots  of 
sweet  clover  very  freely.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  plant  you  will  get  a  seeding  of  with  as  great  a  d^ree  of  cer- 
tainty as  of  something  else.  We  see  it  all  over  in  the  various 
soils,  and  yet  in  a  cultivated  field  it  does  not  seem  to  grow  very 
readilv. 

The  second  thing  about  sweet  clover  is  this:  animals  are  not 
fond  of  it.  I  would  rather  have  a  plant  that  animals  were  fond 
of,  instinctively,  as*  they  are  fond  of  alfalfa.  You  know  there 
are  a  few  counties  in  southern  Maryland  where  men  do  just  one 
thing  in  the  world  —  they  grow  tobacco.  Joe  Wing  was  down 
there  one  time  and  after  he  got  back  he  wrote  thus  about  it: 
"  I  saw  a  few  lean  cows  that  looked  as  though  they  might  desire 
to  eat,  and  T  fell  to  wondering  whether  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  educate  these  cows,  a  little  at  a  time,  to  eat  tobacco."  We  have 
evidence  concerning  sweet  clover,  that  it  is  possible  to  educate  a 
cow,  a  little  at  a  time,  to  eat  sweet  clover.  T  am  not  knocking  it 
for  any  particular  reason,  but  I  am  in  the  position  of  a  doubter: 
I  am  doubting  whether  it  will  grow  readily  on  a  field,  and  I  still 
more  seriously  doubt  whether  it  will  ever  be  a  great  success  in 
feeding  material.  I  see  a  horse  grab  the  tops  of  it  once  in  a  while, 
and  that  is  about  all. 

Voice  :  You  had  better  go  back  to  Joe  Wing  and  ask  him  what 
he  thinks  of  sweet  clover. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  Yes ;  but  it  is  in  the  air,  this  sweet  clover. 
Let  us  thresh  it  out;  let  us  get  an  expression  of  opinion.  One 
man's  opinion  is  surely  as  good  as  another's.  How  many  men 
here  are  convinced  that  animals  like  to  eat  sweet  clover?  [Xo 
hands  raised.]    How  many  men  think  they  will  eat  it  if  they  are 
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not  fed  something  else?  [A  number  of  hands  raised.]  That  is 
about  the  way  we  all  feel.  Now,  then,  we  all  agree  on  that.  How 
many  see  it  grow  anywhere  in  a  way  that  will  lead  you  to  think 
you  can  get  a  big  crop  in  a  cultivated  field?  [One  hand  raised.] 
How  many  do  not  feel  that  way  ?  [More  hands  raised.]  Perhaps, 
as  I  say,  I  know  nothing  about  it,  but  practically  all  of  you  have 
the  same  impression  I  had.  I  am  spending  some  little  time  on 
this  because  so  much  has  been  said  about  it  lately;  but  I  am  in- 
clined  to  feel  that  we  are  in  danger  of  repeating  the  statements  of 
a  few  enthusiasts. 

Voice  :  I  accidentally  got  some  with  some  alfalfa.  The  animals 
would  not  eat  it  unless  they  had  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenbn:  Professor  Agee  says  he  thinks  there  is 
something  about^the  sweet  clover  seed  that  is  not  able  to  make  a 
successful  germination  except  in  singularly  compact  soil,  and  that 
may  explain  why  you  see  it  along  the  roadside. 

I  have  a  question  here  that  has  been  passed  in  to  me,  "  How 
much  milk  per  day,  and  what  percentage  of  butterfat,  must  a 
cow  produce  in  order  to  stay  in  your  herd  ? " 

I  cannot  attempt  to  answer  that,  because  very  few  dairymen 
set  up  a  specifi.c  standard  and  say  that  every  cow  falling  below 
standard  has  got  to  go,  and  because  all  of  us  have  cows  that  we 
like.  There  are  cows  that  we  keep  for  their  mother's  sake  some- 
times, or  for  their  sire's  sake.  That  would  be  something  like 
this  one:  "How  low  would  the  production  in  an  apple  orchard 
have  to  be  in  order  to  cut  it  down  ? ''  It  seems  to  me  that  a  cow 
ought  to  give  as  much  as  300  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year,  and 
yet  some  have  dairies  that  will  not  give  so  much  as  that.  Three 
hundred  pounds  of  fat  is  at  least  a  fairly  good  amount. 

Kegardiug  the  i)crcentage  of  butterfat  she  should  give,  it  is  a 
question  of  the  total  amount  of  fat  rather  than  the  total  pounds  of 
milk  it  is  distributed  through.  If  a  man  desires  a  large  flow  of 
only  moderately  rich  milk  there  is  no  question  whatever  but  that 
he  would  do  well  to  keep  a  black  and  white  cow.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  man  likes  rich  milk,  I  think  he  docs  well  to  take  one  of 
the  Channel  Island  breeds. 

That  may  not  be  a  very  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question. 
However,  300  pounds  of  butterfat  is  not  a  high  standard,  although 
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it  is  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  averafije.  With  that  standard, 
there  will  be  a  little  left  over  to  take  care  of  some  of  the  things  on 
the  farm.  It  does  not,  for  a  moment,  compare  with  the  profits  of 
apple  growing  over  the  country. 

Question  :   How  many  pounds  of  butter  should  one  get  ? 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  If  a  cow  gives  300  pounds  of  butterfat  in 
a  year,  you  must  increase  that  by  one-sixth.  In  other  words,  that 
amount  of  butterfat,  if  handled  by  a  good  dairyman,  with  a  good 
separator,  and  the  cream  well  ripened  and  skillfully  churned,  and 
a  good  job  done  all  through,  ought  to  give  you  350  pounds  of 
butter.  Of  course  the  results  will  vary  more  or  less.  A  man  who 
is  not  using  a  separator,  and  who  is  churning  at  too  high  a  tem- 
perature and  doing  other  things  he  ought  not  to  do,  will  not  get  it. 

Question:   What  is  the  proper  temperature?^ 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen:  The  proper  temperature  is  the  lowest 
temperature  at  which  you  can  churn  in  a  reasonable  length  of 
time;  that  is,  thirty  or  forty  minutes.  However,  the  temperature 
will  varv.  I  have  known  cream  that  will  churn  satisfactorilv  at  as 
low  a  teinperature  as  54  degrees.  For  instance,  if  your  cows  are 
fresh  in  milk,  if  they  are  on  grain  food,  and  if  the  cream  is  rich  — 
a  large  percentage  of  butterfat, —  all  those  things  tend  toward  a 
low  churning  temperature.  On  the  other  hand,  a  cow  that  is  not 
getting  much  grain  and  is  fed  on  dry  forage  in  winter,  and  the 
cow  whose  cream  is  low  in  fats,  and  which  is  unskillfully  ripened, 
is  the  cow  whose  milk  will  have  to  be  churned  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture ;  you  will  have  to  force  it  up  as  high  as  60  to  64  degrees. 

Just  a  moment,  to  give  you  some  infonnation  on-  this  subject  of 
churning.  The  old  idea,  as  some  of  you  remember,  was  that  every 
fat  globule  in  the  milk  was  surrounded  by  a  little  membrane  or 
film,  and  the  old  explanation  was  that  you  dashed  it  around  until 
those  films  were  broken.  How  they  ever  got  such  an  idea  into 
their  heads,  I  do  not  know.  Fat  globules  are  simply  round 
globules  of  fat  floating  in  the  milk.  If  you  liberate  a  drop  of  oil 
below  the  surface  of  water,  you  will  see  it  working  up  to  the  sur- 
face, and  a  fat  globule  is  nothing  more  than  this. 

The  best  type  of  churn  is  one  that  has  nothing  inside  of  it  what- 
ever —  that  turns  the  cream  over  and  over.  Under  practical  con- 
ditions we  use  the  simple  barrel  churn.    We  turn  it  over  and  over. 
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• 
and  those  fat  globules  tend  to  come  together  and  combine,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  boy  holding  several  globules  of  mercury  in 
his  hand,  and  after  a  little  has  only  one  globule.  The  fat 
globules  come  tog-ether  in  that  way.  If  they  are  too  hard,  what 
happens?  They  strike  together  and  separate  again.  If  they  are 
too  soft  they  come  together  very  rapidly,  and  all  that  you  get  is  a 
mass  of  oil.  So  the  rule  is,  adopt  the  lowest  temperature  which 
will  cause  them  to  come  together  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time; 
and  thirty  or  forty  minutes  is  the  correct  time.  I  think  the  little, 
simple  barrel  chum  is  the  best  we  have  in  the  market  today. 

Ordinarily,  perhaps  an  hour  is  longer  than  I  should  recommend 
churning.  I  should  be  willing  to  churn  thirty  minutes,  and  in  a 
factory  w'here  it  is  done  by  power  it  may  be  the  best  common  sense 
to  use  the  hour.  The  lower  the  temperature  at  which  you  chum, 
the  less  will  be  the  butter  left  in  buttermilk,  and  that  sometimes  is 
a  serious  loss. 

QiTESTTOx:    About  what  ought  that  temperature  to  be? 

^In.  Vax  Wa(jexkx  :  A.bout  the  lowest  you  can  ever  expect  will 
be  54;  and,  usually,  unless  something  is  radically  wrong  in  the 
ripening  or  some  other  condition,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  churn 
at  58,  GO  or  62.  But  when  you  have  to  chum  as  high  as  64 
degrees,  I  should  say  you  had  made  some  -mistake  somewhere. 
You  see  there  are  more  exceptions  than  rules  in  this  butter 
business. 

Question  :   What  do  the  whitecaps  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  The  little  so-called  whitecaps  may  come 
from  two  or  three  diiferent  causes.  One  of  them  is  this:  the 
old  shallow  pan,  which  was  once  used  very  largely,  was  often 
placed  somewhere  where  the  air  blew  over  it,  and  sometimes,  in  dry 
weather,  the  cream  would  not  break  up.  It  generally  means  that 
a  bit  of  cream  has  coagulated  hard  and  finn  —  in  other  words,  a 
little  buttermilk  is  enclosed  in  the  butter,  which  evervbodv 
dislikes. 

We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  Professor  Wilkinson,  who  has 
been  a  market  gardener  of  wide  experience,  and  who  is  today  a 
teacher  in  Cornell. 
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•  CROPS  FOR  THE  CAHMERY 
Professor  A.  E.  Wilkinson 

Extension  Instructor  in  Vegetable  Gardening,  Cornell  University  Ithac*,  X.  Y, 
I  hope  that  the  people  have  not  confused 
the  question  of  crops  with  the  apple.  Von 
know  they  put  the  apple  and  the  pear  in 
cans.  What  I  wish  to  speak  about  is  tlip 
placing  of  v^etables  in  cans.  Most  of  von 
know  that  New  York  State  is  one  of  the 
largest  canning  states  in  the  Union.  Proli- 
ahlv  you  do  not  realize  that  there  are  six 
important  vegetables  to  can  —  tomatoes. 
sweet  com,  peas,  beans,  spinach,  and  beets. 

Of  thpse  six  tlir  .spinach  is  the  new  one,  and  spinach  would  he  nf 

particular  lutprest  to  men  who  are  growing  vegetables  on  a  certain 

tvpc  of  soil. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SEED  SELECTION 

irow  many  men  or  women  in  the  room  know  about,  or  have 
practiced,  the  question  of  seed  selection  i  How  many  have  selected 
seed  of  known  parentage?  Probably  none.  How  many  know 
whether  or  not  their  farms  are  particularly  adapted  to  growintr 
these  crops  ?  How  many  of  us  rush  in  without  knowing  about  what 
we  are  doing  ?  Why  is  it  that  I  find  men  are  growing  pears  for 
canning  and  it  is  coating  $30  per  acre  to  grow  them,  and  they  are 
getting  $20  in  return  ?  Why  is  it  that  I  go  up  towards  Oswepo 
and  find  men  growing  sweet  corn  which  is  not  adapted  to  that 
locality?  Because  the  canning  factories,  or  the  men,  have  not 
been  on  their  job;  they  do  not  nnderstand  the  peculiarities  nl 
the  adaptability  of  the  crop  they  are  growing. 

Now,  then,  there  is  a  wide  chance  right  here  for  men  to  studv 
the  question  of  adaptability.  It  would  be  far  from  my  wish  t  > 
advise  a  man  to  grow  late  corn  when  he  should  be  growing  extn 
early  types,  or  late  peas  on  early  sites.     T  mean  by  that,  ligM 
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sand.  If  you  plant  Duke  of  Albany  or  Champion  peas,  which 
come  late  ia  the  season,  how  can  you  expect  to  have  such  a  crop 
pay  you  ?  You  caunot  do  it,  because  it  would  not  be  a  good,  sound 
business  pl-an. 

There  are  many  other  things  that  can  be  taken  up  along  this 
same  lino,  about  the  adaptability  and  variety  of  the  vegetables  to 
their  location.  How  many  men  here  know  anything  about  the- 
value  of  their  particular  product,  as  far  as  ita  parentage  is  con- 
cerned ?     Probably  few.     How  many  men  ask  their  dealer  how 
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nianv  tomatoes  have  been  produced  from  a  particular  strain  of 
seed?  Anybody  here  present?  Wait  until  I  read  you  a  few 
items.  You  may  be  interested  in  the  early  tomato.  For  many 
years  back  a  college  has  been  carrying  on  tests  with  different 
strains — some  from  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  so  on, —  nntil 
they  have  a  great  niauv  different  strains.  The  average  farm*>r  will 
say  that  the  early  tomato  is  the  same  everywhere.  The  name  is  the 
same  but  the  product  is  not ;  it  may  vary  in  color.  In  this  test,  run- 
ning four  years,  seed  obtained  from  iritelicll,  Philadelphia,  pro- 
duced 16  tons  per  acre.  The  same  seed  purchased  from  Cohnn- 
bns,  Ohio,  gave  16.8  tons.  Philadelphia  gave  16.29  tons.  The 
lowest  of  all  was  obtaiued  from  Canada,  which  produced  less  than 
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11 1/2  tons.  Is  it  of  any  interest  to  voii  to  know  where  you  can 
get  seed  that  will  produce  sixteen  tons  instead  of  eleven  tons  ?  Is 
it  any  difference  to  you  whether  you  have  $90  more  in  your  pocket 
or  not,  just  on  a  question  of  seed?  I  think  if  you  are  growing 
the  Earliana,  you  have  something  worth  while.  Here  are  the  four- 
year  tests  for  Chalk's  Early  Jewel:  Detroit,  18.2  tons;  Mitchell, 
Philadelphia,  17.8  tons;  another  firm  in  Philadelphia,  17.5  ton?; 
the  lowest  of  all,  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  11.4  tons.  Does  it  make 
any  difference  to  you  whether  you  have  seed  that  will  test  out 
right?    There  is  a  difference  of  seven  tons  in  one  particular  te?t. 

Then  I  have  Matchless  Beauty  and  Globe  here,  which  probably 
you  are  not  growing.  This  test  was  for  two  years;  that  is  not  ?o 
good  as  one  that  runs  three  years.  In  all  tests  the  first  year 
matters  verv  little;  the  second  vear  vou  know  a  little  better;  the 
third,  a  little  more;  the  fourth,  still  more;  the  fifth,  positive.  On 
this  one  Baltimore  gave  18  tons  to  the  acre;  Burpee,  second,  16.4 
tons;  the  third,  1G.3  tons.  The  lowest  man  is  Rockford,  Illinois. 
IQi/^  tons,  or  a  little  difference  of  over  seven  tons. 

In  some  of  these  vegetables  which  we  have  before  us,  especially 
the  spinach,  very  little  work  has  been  done  in  testing  out  seed, 
because  spinach  is  so  cheap.  However,  it  should  be  done.  More 
care  should  be  exercised  with  the  beets,  carrots,  beans  and  peas.  I 
shall  give  you  a  little  example  as  to  peas.  Peas  that  are  large  size 
will  produce  one-third  more  than  peas  of  a  small  size  (from  a  test 
running  three  years  in  a  neighboring  state,  Michigan).  Where 
there  is  a  large  number  of  split  peas,  we  find  that  the  yield 
is  one-third  less  than  the  s-uiall  pea.  It  means  you  have  a  cru|» 
which  does  not  pay.  So  it  is  of  importance  to  see  that  the  j^eas 
are  free  from  weevil,  and  that  not  many  are  split.  A  large  pea 
denotes,  generally,  not  that  the  particular  plant  is  a  plant  which 
produces  large  peas,  but  that  it  had  proper  conditions  for  its 
growth,  and  was  selected,  as  far  as  possible,  from  a  parent  of  the 
same  kind. 

This  question  of  seed  is  very  important  if  we  are  to  progress 
in  the  work.  We  have  the  market  at  a  stated  figure:  we  have  the 
land.  We  should  adapt  the  crop  to  that  particular  land  and  g^t 
the  largest  crop  possible  for  the  cannery. 
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SOIL  COSUITIOXS 

There  are  pointa  of  considerable  importance  concerning  the 
soi!.  With  most  of  these  crops  we  cultivate  for  a  short  time  only: 
with  the  spinach  we  hardly  cultivate  at  all ;  with  peas  often  not  at 
all;  with  com  and  tomatoes  and  sometimes  beans  we  cultivate 
longer.  No  matter  how  much  we  cultivate — or  how  little  —  the 
same  thing  ia  true.  We  should  prepare  our  soil  differently  than 
ive  do  for  some  other  crops.  Take  the  tomato,  for  illustration  — 
it  is  inclined  to  produce  an  abundance  of  roots.  The  roots  are 
found  mostly  in  the  top  surface  soil,  which  we  turn  over;  in  other 
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witrds,  the  furniw  slice.  We  find  75  to  !)0  per  cent  of  the  roots  in 
this  top  soil.  If  you  plow  only  four  and  a  half  inches  deep,  what 
can  you  expect  of  the  crop  ?  And  then  if  you  follow  up  that  plow- 
ing by  deep  cultivation,  how  can  you  expect  the  plant  to  grow 
correctly '.  How  can  you  e.xpect  the  plant  to  respond  and  give  yon 
twenly  tons  of  tomatoes  to  the  acre,  or  twenty  tons  of  anything 
to  the  acre?  T  do  not  think  it  is  reasonable.  We  find  many  men, 
however,  plowinji;  only  four  and  a  half  or  five  inches  and  passing 
over  the  land  only  twice;  they  call  it  harrowing,  and  then  they 
wonder  why  they  are  not  able  to  meet,  expenses.  It  is  more  of  a 
(piestion  of  deep  plowing  now  than  ever  before.  A  great  many 
farmers  of  the  state  have  robbed  their  soil  so  much  that  the  to]i 
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soil  does  not  respond  even  to  fertilizer.  I  can  show  you  places 
where  fertilizer  is  not  strong  enough  to  make  the  plant  grow 
correctly. 

I  should  say,  plow  the  land  seven  inches  deep  and  then  fit  it  as 
it  should  be  fitted.  I  think  the  rule  should  apply  that  the  land 
should  be  fitted  as  well  as  possible,  and  then  go  over  the  top  and 
fit  it  again.    I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  that  particular  point. 

IMPORTANCE  OF   1IUMU8 

There  is  one  particular  part  of  the  soil  that  men  are  beginning 
to  consider  more  seriously,  and  that  is  the  humus.  We  find  that 
if  we  plow  anything  down,  we  add  something  to  the  soil ;  we  know 
that  there  seems  to  be  more  water  and  more  activity  in  the  soil; 
that  the  plants  respond  better,  and  in  a  great  many  other  ways 
the  land  produces  more  and  better  crops.  We  can  trace  it  back 
in  everv  case  to  humus.    There  are  soils  in  certain  sections  of  this 

I 

and  other  states  where  the  humus  has  been  so  depleted  that,  even 
with  two  or  three  tons  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  grow  a  crop.  Humus,  then,  id  an  important  factor  in 
the  growing  of  crops.  We  find  that  the  fertilizer  man  speaks  cor- 
rectly when  he  says  that  all  the  food  for  the  plant  will  not  come 
out  of  the  fertilizer  bag. 

Take  any  one  of  the  crops  I  am  speaking  of  at  the  present  time 
—  there  is  not  one  that  is  benefited  more  than  the  other  bv  humu!?. 
Take  spinach,  for  example;  spinach  grows  best  on  muck  soil.  And 
what  is  muck?  Forty  to  seventy  per  cent  humus.  Wlion  you 
compare  a  crop  on  that  kind  of  soil  with  a  crop  on  some  other  soil 
on  a  farm,  you  can  see  the  difference. 

Perhaps  T  have  said  enough  about  this  soil.  T  understand  from 
what  little  I  have  studied  of  the  general  location  here,  that  of  these 
six  vegetables  I  have  named,  perhaps  you  would  be  more  interested 
in  growing  tomatoes  than  any  of  the  others.  Is  that  true?  Well, 
perhaps  I  should  dwell  on  that  crop,  then,  because  I  have  material 
enough  here  to  last  for  quite  a  while  if  I  speak  on  these  six. 

TOMATOES 

Just  lately  I  have  been  out  in  Erie  County,  where  they  grow 
a  great  many  tomatoes  for  the  canning  factory,  and  also  ship  many 
of  their   early  ones   to  market.     They  have   requested   to   know 
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of  some  method  bv  whieli  tlioy  could  decrease  tlic  coat  and  increase 
he  return.  I  lind,  though,  that  wbeu  you  briug  something  to 
hese  men  that  may  be  of  great  interest  to  them,  they  are  not 

willing  to  try  it  out  until  someone  in  the  neighborhood  has 
'  shown  "  them.  A  year  ago  I  obtained  the  consent  of  one  man 
here  to  follow  a  scheme  of  transplanting  tomato  plants  which  was 

opposed  to  their  method.  They  gave  tlie  plants  forty-nine  siiuaro 
nche.s  of  soil,  al>out  seven  inches  deep.  Tho  method  I  jirujwsed 
not  the  solid-bed  method,  but  the  paper  pots.     A  grent  many 

men  Iiavo  questioned  it;  they  said,  "  Why  not  use  the  clay  {wt'i " 


Pig.  538. —  Tomatoes  Gbowibg  at  Will,  the  General  Pbactice  Where 
Grows  fob  Canning. 

Well,  just  look  at  the  clay  pot.  You  will  find  it  very  narrow  at 
the  bottom  and  wide  at  the  top,  and  the  roots  have  a  tendency  to 
go  down.  Compare  a  four-inch  clay  pot  with  a  four-inch  paper 
pot,  and  there  is  more  soil  in  the  paper  pot  than  in  the  clay  pot. 
The  clay  pot  is  round ;  the  paper  pot  is  square  —  jnst  as  broad  at 
the  bottom  as  at  the  top. 

This  gentleman  tried  paper  pots.  Instead  of  going  in  light  he 
planted  14,000.  He  planted  them  in  an  exact  way,  and  was  the 
first  man  in  the  market  with  early  tomatoes  and  received  more 
money  than  ever  before,  in  comparison  between  the  paper  pota 
and  the  other  method. 
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There  is  another  item.  He  has  grieenhouses  and  glass  beds  to 
raise  these  plants  under.  Formerly  he  occupied  forty-nine  square 
inches  for  each  plant,  and  with  a  paper  pot  four  inches  square  he 
only  occupies  sixteen  square  inches.  In  other  words  he  has  one 
inch  over  and  raises  three  plants  where  he  raised  one  before.  That 
means  a  decrease  of  cost  of  glass.  He  can  raise  three  times  more 
plants  than  before.  At  the  same  time  it  costs  no  more  to  look  after 
three  times  the  original  number  of  plants  than  it  did  the  original. 

Then  there  is  another  fact  which  he  learned  —  that  he  was 
enabled  to  save  the  roots  in  transplanting.  With  the  old  method 
he  had  to  block  out  the  soil  and  remove  all  that  soil,  and  he  cut  off 
and  wasted  a  great  many  valuable  roots. 

I  think  the  assertion  will  hold  good,  that  he  was  the  first  man 
in  the  market  and  had  a  larger  crop  from  that  portion  of  land  than 
he  did  under  the  old  method.  This  coming  year  he  will  grow  all 
his  tomatoes  in  paper  pots. 

That  is  just  a  little  suggestion  I  make.  If  anyone  is  interested 
in  growing  his  own  plants,  or  does  not  contract  elsewhere,  I  should 
advise  trying  them.  I  know  last  year  you  had  a  very  large 
crop  of  tomatoes,  but  the  year  previous  the  season  was  short  and 
you  were  not  able  to  get  a  crop  that  was  worth  while.  If  yoii 
practice  a  method  where  the  plants  are  a  little  more  developed, 
you  would  be  able  to  get  your  crop  through  the  season  better  than 
where  you  have  poorer  plants.  When  you  consider  that  it  takes 
some  of  these  plants  three  months  before  they  will  produce  a  crop 
worth  while,  you  will  understand  why  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
larger  plant  when  you  wish  to  transplant  in  the  field. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  ROTATION 

There  is  another  question  of  importance,  which  is  so  hinged 
with  other  questions  that  probably  I  can  take  them  up  together. 
They  are  rotation,  fertilization  and  the  like.  T  have  heard  men 
say  that  in  growing  tomatoes  they  would  use  the  same  land  two, 
three  or  four  years  without  bad  results.  They  are  very  fortunate. 
It  can  be  done;  but  is  it  a  safe  and  satisfactory  practice?  If  yon 
were  able  to  pass  around  the  state  as  I  do  and  look  over  the 
different  methods  of  farming,  you  would  conclude,  I  believe,  that 
it  is  not  a  safe  practice  to  plant  the  same  crop  on  the  same  piece 
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of  laud  tlie  following  vciir.  It  is  a  iiuich  safer  practice  to  plant 
tomatoes  this  year  and  sweet  eom  or  some  otlier  crop  next  year, 
Roiiicniber  tliat  Iniimis  is  sdinetliiiiK  that  you  need  in  the  soil,  and 
plant  a  crop  that  will  produce  humus.  Rotation  is  so  important 
to  some  men  who  are  farming  successfully,  that  at  the  last  culti- 
vation of  the  crop  of  tomatoes  they  sow  clover  seed  on  their  land, 
in  order  to  get  huniiis.  I  know  of  men  in  Eric  County  who  are 
f^rowin^  touiiitoes  for  cannirifi;,  and  wlm  sow  clover  in  this  way, 


The  next  year  the  land  is  given  over  to  encumbers  or  sweet  corn. 

In  that  way  they  increase  the  humus  in  the  soil  and  bring  about 
a  soil  which  is  much  better. 

insrrssiox 

QcESTiox;    How  much  clover  seed  would  you  sow? 

Professor  Wii.ktxsox;  About  eight  quarts.  Some  men  will 
get  along  with  less. 

Qt'ESTiox:   What  kind? 

Professor  Wu.kinwon:   Generally,  medium. 

QvESTiox :    Would  you  plow  it  imder  the  next  year  ? 

Professor  Wilki.vson:  Plow  it  under;  yes.  It  is  for  soil  im- 
provement. 
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Question:  Do  you  get  as  large  an  amount  if  you  plow  under 
the  first  year  in  time  for  sweet  corn  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson:  Not  if  you  are  growing  StowelFs 
Evergreen;  but  if  you  are  growing  another  type  of  com  and 
planting  May  25,  you  will  have  plenty  of  time.  It  depends  on 
your  crop. 

Now  with  this  rotation  there  is  another  item,  and  that  is  the 
fertilizer.  Wlioro  we  find  men  planting  good  crops  in  rotation, 
producing  hnnius,  wo  find  that  they  need  less  fertilizer  to  get  the 
same  crop.  In  other  words,  if  they  practice  good,  sensible  farm- 
ing, they  have  less  need  to  spend  money.  That  is  particularly 
true  in  a  great  many  cases.  I  know  of  men  in  the  state  who  have 
yet  to  buy  their  first  pound  of  fertilizer.  As  I  said  a  few  minutes 
ago,  if  the  fertilizer  man  tells  you  correctly,  the  fertilizer  that  he 
sells  you  will  be  most  valuable  in  a  soil  full  of  humus.  That 
matter  would  have  much  to  do  with  the  amount  of  fertilizer  to 
apply.  If  a  man  asked  me  how  much  fertilizer  to  put  on.  I  should 
ask  him  what  he  grew  on  his  land  and  how.  Then  I  could  answer 
his  question  with  more  intelligence.  The  use  of  fertilizer  varies 
not  only  with  the  rotation,  but  of  course  with  the  crop  and  with 
the  season  and  with  the  soil.  It  is  a  question,  with  some  soils, 
whether  as  much  nitrogen  as  we  have  been  using  is  important,  and 
whether  acid  phosphate  is  not  the  food  that  we  need  more  than 
any  other. 

Take,  for  example,  the  tomato.  A  great  many  men  have  ad- 
vised the  use  of  nitrogen.  We  find  that  tomatoes  having  an  appli- 
cation of  nitrogen  alone,  in  the  form  of  nitrate,  will  produce 
only  about  twelve  to  fourteen  tons  per  acre;  and  in  opposition  to 
this,  that  nitrogen  derived  from  dried  blood  will  give  a  difference 
much  greater.  In  the  same  year,  where  these  two  were  tried, 
the  largest  yield  was  from  dried  blood.  So  there  is  something  to 
think  about  —  from  what  form  your  nitrogen  is  derived.  Experi- 
ments have  been  tried  with  different  forms  of  phosphates.  In 
most  of  the  experiments  it  has  been  determined  that  tomatoes  need 
more  acid  phosphate  than  has  been  considered  necessary.  I  know 
some  formulas  are  2-6-6,  2-6-8,  2-6-5,  2-6-4,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions now  are  coming  to  2-8-4 ;  that  is,  they  are  increasing  the 
amount  of  acid  phosphate  2  or  3  per  cent.    That  would  be  in  the 
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right  proportion.  We  know,  if  we  study  plants,  that  acid  phos- 
phate is  necessary  to  form  the  seeds  and  fruit.  We  must  have  it, 
and  we  must  have  larger  applications  on  the  soil. 

You  may  be  interested  in  a  little  experiment  in  cauliflower 
that  was  tried  out  in  Erie  county,  by  myself,  on  one  of  the  farms 
there,  where  it  was  conclusively  determined  that  nitrate  of  soda 
and  potash  were  not  seemingly  necessary  for  that  particular  type 
of  soil,  because  when  nitrate  or  potash  was  applied  they  made 
only  a  moderate  growth.  But  when  acid  phosphate  was  applied 
the  plants  grew  high  ajid  produced  the  most. 

Question  :   How  would  you  apply  it  ? 

Pbofessor  Wilkinson  :  That  depends  on  how  much  you  use. 
Five  hundred  pounds  or  less  would  be  applied  in  the  row.  Some 
men  who  are  using  a  large  amount  of  fertilizer  on  a  crop  put  a 
certain  amount  in  the  row  with  the  plants.  I  had  an  argument 
with  a  man  about  growing  potatoes,  and  he  said  he  used  only 
500  pounds  in  the  hill.  That  man  used  manure  and  cover  crops. 
He  was  doing  the  same  thing  as  a  great  many  other  men  who 
broadcast  their  fertilizer.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  food  scat- 
tered in  the  soil ;  therefore  put  the  small  amount  near  the  plant 
and  apply  th^  main  strength  through  the  soil  so  it  will  continue 
to  push  them  along. 

Question:  Would  you  apply  it  at  the  time  you  set  out  the 
plants  ? 

Pbofessor  Wilkinson  :  Yes,  I  should.  That  is  the  best  time 
to  apply  it  —  just  previous  or  at  the  same  time, 

I  was  speaking  about  fertilizer  on  tomatoes.  The  question  came 
up  as  to  which  form  of  potash  to  use  —  the  sulphate  form  or 
muriate.  It  was  proved  that  sulphate  was  the  best.  Men  tried 
the  experiment  for  three  years  with  sulphate  and  muriate,  and 
the  result  indicated  that  where  sulphate  was  used  the  crop  was  22 
per  cent  better  than  where  muriate  was  used.  Get  your  nitrate 
in  two  forms  —  from  nitrate  of  soda  and  from  blood.  Get  your 
phosphate  from  acid  rock,  and  use  potash  in  the  form  of  sulphate. 

[At  this  point  Professor  Wilkinson  made  use  of  the  blackboard 
to  illustrate  his  talk,  and  showed  different  items  as  to  transplant- 
ing and  cultivation  of  tomato  plants.]  , 

I  should  like  to  bring  up  the  point  here  of  the  price  of  plants. 

Ill  — 43 
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The  test  was  carried  on  for  three  years,  in  order  to  get  fairly 
uniform  results.  In  this  case  the  plants  were  grown  in  a  seed- 
bed; the  plants  were  not  thinned,  nor  were  they  transplanted. 
When  I  was  selling  them  they  were  sold  at  fifty,  cents  a  thousand, 
and  that  is  about  all  they  were  worth. 

The  cost  per  acre  of  these  plants,  $1.30.  That  means  for  the 
labor  and  seed.  Value  of  crop,  per  acre,  $52.60.  The  yield  per 
acre,  6^  tons. 

Hotbed  plants  grown  in  the  same  way,  but  the  plants  thinned. 
$4.90  per  acre  for  the  cost  of  labor  to  produce  these  plants.  Valiie 
of  yield,  per-  acre,  $101.50.    Yield  per  acre,  10.15  tons. 

Hotbed  plants  transplanted  once,  the  cost  was  $4.95  per  acre  — 
five  cents  more  than  thinning.  The  yield  was  15/100  of  a  ton 
more  and  the  returns  of  course  $1.50  more,  per  acre;  in  other 
words,  the  question  of  transplanting  was  not  a  very  important 
factor.  From  these  figures  of  three  years,  the  results  seem  to 
indicate  that  if  we  give  a  plant  a  proper  amount  of  room  for  root 
and  top  development,  it  is  as  good  a  plant,  and  as  valuable,  as 
the  plant  that  is  transplanted  once. 

Hotbed  plants  transplanted  twice  cost  $6.70  per  acre;  the  yield 
was  half  a  ton  greater  and  the  returns  $5  more. 

Then  we  have  the  last  one  of  all  —  hotbed  plants  grown  in  dirt 
bands.  The  cost  was  $8.80  per  acre  and  the  yield  14.92"  tons  per 
acra  At  $10  a  ton,  you  would  have  $149.20  as  the  value  of  the 
returns. 

Now,  then,  if  you  take  these  figures  and*  study  them  carefully, 
you  will  find  out  this:  Compare  the  dirt-band  plants  with  the 
seedbed  plants,  and  you  will  have  a  difference  of  $7.50  in  your 
investment  and  a  money  return  something  like  $97.  If  you  can 
tell  me  where  else  I  can  place  $7.50  and  iget  $97,  I  should  like  to 
know  about  it.  If  you  know  of  any  place  where  you  can  invest 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  dirt-band  plants  and  the  cost 
of  the  hotbed  plants  transplanted  twice,  $2.10,  and  get  a  return 
of  $41,  I  should  also  like  to  know.  You  will  find  your  money 
value  depends  on  how  you  raise  your  plants.  One  of  the  big  items 
in  this  dirt-band  method  is  the  fact  that,  when  you  transplant,  the 
plant  does  not  know  that  you  have  changed  its  location ;  you  have 
all  the  roots  and  all  the  top  and  the  soil  it  is  grown  in.  The  crop 
comes  on  earlier  and  you  get  your  goods  in  the  market  earlier, 
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and  you  have  a  longer  season  of  fruiting,  which  may  account  for 
the  larger  yield. 

I  was  going  to  put  on  some  figures  here  about  cultivation.  Does 
it  pay  to  give  tomatoes  more  than  the  average  cultivation  ?  Here 
is  the  test  for  three  years:  In  1910  the  number  of  cultiva- 
tions was  fifteen  and  of  hoeings  eight,  which  is  above  the  average. 
There  was  a  profit,  for  the  above-average  cultivation,  of  $3.60. 
In  that  year  the  results  were  not  very  plain  —  only  $3.60  for 
fifteen  cultivations  and  eight  hoeings.  That  is  not  very  much,  but 
that  is  only  one  year.  Farming  is  not  made  up  of  any  one  year, 
day  or  hour ;  it  is  a  thing  that  passes  through  our  life  into  the  next 
generation,  and  so  on.  The  next  year  the  average  was  three  culti- 
vations and  one  hoeing,  and  there  was  a  profit  of  $13.25.  In  1912 
there  were  eight  cultivations  and  one  hoeing,  against  three  culti- 
vations only,  and  the  profit  was  $34.70  for  the  more  intense  work- 
ing of  the  land.  The  average  for  the  three  years  was  to  the  extent 
of  $24.70  profit  to  the  man  who  would  give  more  attention  to  his 
crops  after  they  were  planted. 

I  might  say,  in  closing  these  remarks,  that  if  you  are  interested 
in  the  canning  of  these  crops  I  should  be  very  glad  to  cooperate 
with  you  on  any  problems;  and  those  interested  in  canning  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  we  have  a  little  bulletin  coming  out, 
before  long,  on  the  question  of  growing  crops  for  canning.  *You 
might  find  some  suggestions  there  which  will  be  helpful.  If  you 
wish  to  know  about  the  growing  of  crops  for  canning,  write  to  me, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  send  you  details  about  the  work ;  or  if  you 
have  problems  of  any  nature,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send 
them  to  me. 

Question  :    Have  you  done  anything  in  spraying  tomatoes  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson:  Yes,  for  many  different  things;  in 
some  sections  to  escape  the  little  flea  beetle,  which  comes  early.  I 
have  used  the  same  treatment  as  for  the  potato;  that  is,  the  bor- 
deaux mixture.  Some  have  said,  "  What  can  we  do  for  blossom 
end  rot  ? "  We  find  that  that  little  trouble  on  the  fruit  known  as 
a  blossom  rot  has  a  close  relation  with  the  condition  of  the  soil  — 
the  more  culture  the  less  rot. 

Questions    How  about  the  Earliana  ? 


♦  Reading  Course  for  the  Farm,  Vol.  IV,  No.  83. 
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Pbofessos  Wilkinson:  From  the  canner's  standpoint,  they 
are  far  from  satisfactory.  If  you  like  an  acid  tomato,  they  would 
be  all  right.  The  Chalk's  Jewel  is  the  one  most  commonly  grown 
in  the  state.  Last  year  more  money  was  made  with  the  Bonny 
Best. 

Question  :    What  soil  ? 

Pbofessob  Wilkinson:  That  was  a  gravelly  loam,  soutii  of 
here.    I  have  found  the  Bonny  Best  to  be  a  good  yield. 

Question:  Have  you  tried  the  Twentieth  Century!  It  is  a 
good  canning  tomato. 

Pkofessor  Wilkinson  :  Yes.  There  a|^  four  experiment  sta- 
tions testing  out  different  varieties  —  Maryland,  Illinois,  Iowa 
and  Ohio.  From  two  of  the  -stations  that  carried  on  tests,  the 
report  is  that  the  Greater  Baltimore  will  outyield  any  other  sort. 
I  should  be  particularly  interested  to  obtain  for  men  here  four  or 
five  different  sorts  and  have  them  tested  out  in  their  soils.  I  met 
a  man  last  week  who  is  going  to  test  out  these  varieties  for  canning 
work.  If  you  are  interested  I  should  be  glad  to  take  up  the  matter 
with  you. 

LIVE  STOCK  ON  THE  FRUIT  FARM 

Jaeed  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  Lawyeesville,  N.  Y. 

Farmers'   Institute  Lecturer 

Friends,  I  must  say  something  to  you  this  afternoon  about  that 
rather  peculiar  and  rather  difficult  subject — stock  on  the  fruit 
farm.  I  ought  to  establish  my  own  position  and  say  that  I  have 
come  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  from  that  portion  which 
is  more  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  where  we  know  about 
milking  cows,  and  where  our  fruit  interests  are  entirely  subsidiary 
I  am  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  an  animal  husbandryman, 
rather  than  from  a  standpoint  of  a  fruit  man.  Our  fruit  interests 
are  confined  to  five  or  six  acres  behind  the  bam,  which  we  use  as  a 
runway  for  swine,  and  I  presume  that  is  not  orcharding  as 
measured  by  Orleans  County  standards. 

THE   science   of   FARM    MANAGEMENT 

The  fundamental  position  I  should  like  to  take  on  this  would 
be  dictated  by  the  principles  of  farm  management.  Fartn  man- 
agement is  not  a  new  science.  Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  were 
farm  managers,  and  some  of  them  were  better  farm  managers  than 
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others.  As  recently  as  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  I 
was  at  Ithaca.  I  think  nothing  was  said  there  officially  about  any 
such  subject  as  farm  management,  and  yet  within  a  few  years  it 
has  come  to  be  widely  talked  about  and  studied,  and  a  new  science 
has  been  opened  up.  When  they  come  to  investigate  the  reason 
of  why  one  man  gets  along  better  than  another,  and  why  one 
locality  gets  along  better  than  another,  and  why  one  system  of 
farming  seems  to  pay  better  than  another  —  when  they  come  to 
investigate  the  facts,  then  we  get  the  science  of  farm  management, 
and  many  things  are  being  brought  out. 

For  example,  they  find  that  a  man  who  has  cut  his  farm  up  into 
many  small  fields  suffers  on  account  of  that  fact.  Farm  manage- 
ment says  that  the  man  who  has  two  hundred  acres  of  land  and 
locates  his  buildings  in  one  corner  of  the  farm,  so  that  he  has  to 
draw  his  stuff  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  get  to  one  comer  of  that 
farm,  is  seriously  handicapped  in  the  race  as  against  the  man  who 
has  his  buildings  in  the  center. 

Yet,  farm  management  has  come  to  say  that  the  thirty-acre  farm 
is  too  small,  usually.  A  man  can  make  a  fine  living  and  own  -an 
automobile,  I  suppose,  on  a  thirty-acre  farm  if  he  does  the  right 
type  of  farming.  If  it  is  put  in  strawberries  or  celery  or  tomatoes, 
it  may  actually  give  a  man  bigger  business  and  more  money  than 
two  hundred  or  four  hundred  acres  given  over  to  poor  dairying. 
The  real  unit  of  a  man's  business  is  the  size  of  his  business,  rather 
than  the  size  of  his  farm. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  for  general  farming  —  that  is,  for  farming 
which  is  made  up  of  cows,  apples,  and  some  grains  —  the  kind  of 
farming  pursued  in  most  of  western  New  York  —  the  farm-man- 
agement people  have  said  that,  as  a  rule,  a  farm  should  have  about 
two  hundred  acres,  in  order  that  a  man  may  afford  to  have  the 
labor-saving  implements  that  he  needs.  Now  they  go  a  little 
further  and  say  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  best-managed 
farm  and  the  farm  that  stands  the  best  chance  of  success  in  the 
long  run,  is  the  diversified  farm.  Some  men  have  said,  "  Do  not 
put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket "  —  this  for  those  interested  in 
diversified  farming.  Others  have  said,  "  Put  them  all  in  one 
basket  and  take  mighty  good  care  not  to  drop  it.'*  And  that  is  the 
position  the  dairyman  takes.    Paul  said,  "  This  one  thing  I  do/' 
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I  am  ready  to  stand  here  this  afternoon  and  say  that  if  you  could 
go  around  our  state  and  pick  out  the  men  here  and  there  that  have 
made  the  most  conspicuous  success  in  life,  I  think  perhaps  they 
might  be  men  who  have  been  specialists,  within  the  narrow  mean- 
ing of  the  word  —  men  who  were  dairymen  or  who  were  orchard- 
ists.  And  yet  I  question,  in  the  long  run,  with  the  majority  of 
men,  whether  that  is  the  wisest  type  of  agriculture. 

I  believe  the  most  conspicuous  apostle  in  this  country  of  this 
new  science  of  farm  management  is  Professor  Warren,  of  Cornell. 
He  says  that  a  man  may  be  keeping  just  about  all  the  cows  he  can 
keep  on  his  farm,  he  may  have  abput  all  the  cows  that  he  has  room 
for  in  his  barn,  and  about  all  the  cows  that  his  force  of  labor  can 
milk;  but  he  may,  in  addition  to  that,  raise  five  or  ten  acres  of 
potatoes  between  the  times  he  is  doing  the  chores,  and  if  he  does 
that  he  has  the  five  or  ten  acres  as  "  velvet" 

the  specialist 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  visited  Long  Island.  That's 
a  singularly  interesting  country.  There  are  some  very  fine  men 
on  eastern  Long  Island;  their  ancestors  settled  Long  Island  and 
their  descendants  are  there  yet.  At  home  or  abroad,  there  is  no 
finer  type  of  citizenship  anywhere  than  the  Connecticut  Yankee, 
such  as  settled  this  section.  At  Bridgehampton  I  met  this  condi- 
tion this  year :  Men  came  into  the  meeting  there  who  were  pros- 
perous; there  were  men  who  owned  land  that  was  worth  $200  or 
$250  an  acre,  and  yet  they  were  men  who  were  so  absolutely 
specialists  that  they  did  not  have  a  cow  on  the  farm,  and  they 
provided  themselves  condensed  milk  for  dinner. 

I  am  here  this  afternoon  to  ask  the  question,  and  try  to  talk 
about  whether  or  not  the  fruit  specialist  has  any  business  to  have 
anything  else  on  the  farm;  whether  or  not  there  is  any  place  for 
the  animal  on  the  fruit  farm.  I  think  I  know,  in  a  general  way, 
something  of  the  splendid  prosperity  of  this  Ontario  shore.  Men 
who  know  the  state  are  pointing  up  here  and  saying,  "  There  is 
God's  country."  Being  a  dairyman,  myself,  and  not  a  fruit- 
grower, I  can  gracefully  make  the  admission  that  there  are  tales 
coming  out  of  this  country  which  show  the  finest  results,  even  on 
a  specialized  fruit  farm.     But  there  may  be  a  place  for  the  hog 
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and  for  the  dairy  cow,  and  possibly  some  other  type  of  farm  ani- 
mals. One  reason  for  that  is  this:  We  have  the  farm  labor  ques- 
tion, and  men  are  always  agreed  that  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  ques- 
tions we  have  to  settle.  While  today  there  are  thousands  of  men 
in  the  cities  who  cannot  secure  employment,  at  the  same  time  there 
will  be  thousands  of  farms  this  summer  where  labor  will  be  avail- 
able, and  where  there  will  be  no  men  ready  to  accept.    That  may  be 
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the  fault  of  the  farmers.  There  are  many  farms  where  there  are  too 
many  seasonal  occupations ;  it  means  that  at  certain  times  of  the 
year  there  is  a  rush  and  sweat,  and  then  again  there  is  a  long 
winter  season  when  the  help  are  not  employed.  We  ought  not  to 
expect  the  farmhand  to  make  a  living  for  himself  and  family  dur- 
ing eight  months  of  the  year.  There  is  nothing  better  to  solve 
that  question  than  the  ability  to  give  a  man  the  opportunity  to 
labor  throughout  the  year,  and  there  is  nothing  that  will  help  in 
the  solution  so  much  as  will  the  dairy.  There  is  hardly  a  county 
in  New  York  State  which,  unless  it  has  within  its  borders  one  largp 
or  growing  city,  or  more,  is  not  declining  in  population.  There 
are  at  least  twenty-eight  counties  in  this  state  that  have  less  popu- 
lation today  than  in  1860.  Really,  men,  nearly  all  of  our  strictly 
agricultural  country  is  declining  in  population.  T  have  in  mind 
the  county  of  Delaware;  that  county  is,  I  think,  without  doubt, 
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the  most  highly  specialized  dairy  county  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Those  of  you  who  remember  il  will  know  it  is  a  county  of  rugged 
hills  and  valleys ;  it  is  a  county  which  has  not  for  a  moment  any 
such  splendid  possibilities  of  life  as  you  have  here.  But  because 
the  men  who  came  into  Delaware  County  one  hundred  or  more 
years  ago  saw  they  could  not  do  more  than  one  thing  in  the  world 
— and  that  was  to  milk  the  cow  —  there  (has  been  built  up  in  that 
county  a  tremendous  dairy  interest.  All  over  Delaware  County, 
men  are  keeping  big  dairies  of  twenty,  thirty,  forty  or  sixty  cows. 
•  Now,  what  does  all  this  amount  to  Simply,  that  Delaware 
County  is  one  of  the  counties  of  the  state  which  is  conspicuous  in 
that,  notwithstanding  it  has  no  large  cities  or  villages  in  its 
borders,  it  has  about  as  much  population  as  at  any  time  in  its 
history.  In  other  words,  it  has  taken  so  many  men  to  milk  those 
cows  that  the  farm  men  have  stayed  by  them. 

THE  DAIRY  COW  AND  THE  SWINE  HAVE  A  PLACE  ON  THE  FRUIT  FARM 

Now,  then,  to  the  more  practical  aspects  of  this  case.  As  a 
dairyman,  I  have  no  business  to  try  to  tell  you  how  your  orchards 
ought  to  be  carried  out.  I  should  be  making  a  mistake  if  I  ad- 
vised you  to  have  hogs  run  through  your  orchard.  I  do  say  this : 
there  is  a  quantity  of  refuse  fruit  rotting  on  the  ground  and  pos- 
sibly being  injurious  to  the  ground.  I  do  feel  that  if,  on  very 
many  of  these  orchards,  the  refuse  fruit  had  been  taken  care  of 
every  day  as  it  fell  during  the  summer  and  fed  to  hogs,  there 
would  have  been  good  money  in  those  hogs  when  fall  came.  I 
think  I  am  familiar  enough  with  some  of  your  fruit  pests  to  know 
this.  Take,  for  instance,  the  codling  moth  and  the  railroad  worm 
—  if  the  falling  apples  can  be  promptly  eaten  by  hogs  those  pests 
will  tell  no  tales.    It  seems  to  me  that  sounds  like  common  sense. 

I  am  largely  making  suggestions  here  today  of  what,  it  seems 
to  me,  might  be  done,  rather  than  to  tell  you  exactly  what  you 
ought  to  do.  I  certainly  think  it  is  true  that  the  dairy  cow  has  a 
plaee  on  a  great  many  farms.  Isn't  it  true  that  there  come  the 
lean  years,  so  that  we  cannot  put  all  our  land  in  fruit  ?  In  this 
country  the  natural  thing  to  grow  with  fruit  is  some  wheat.  There 
should  also  be  clover,  and  the  man  who  has  the  clover  has  the  best 
of  b^innings  possible  for  the  roughage  for  a  dairy  cow.  After 
the  clover,  com  is  naturally  coming  into  rotation  again,  and  along 
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with  that,  of  course,  would  come  the  ailo.  My  idea  is  not  that  you 
ought  to  grow  less  fruit.  People  who  grow  fruit  as  successfully 
as  you  do  here  ought  to  keep  it  up;  but  sometimes  I  think  a  man 
can  get  so  intent  on  one  particular  phase  of  the  business  that  he 
forgets  the  side  lines  which  might  profitably  go  with  it. 

As  to  the  by-product  of  the  dairy  proposition.  I  should  try  to 
work  to  the  ideal  of  not  selling  the  milk.     There  is  something 
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demoralizing  about  a  40-quart  milk  can.  When  you  get  the  skim 
milk  you  have  a  very  good  feed  for  your  hog,  and  with  the  apple 
you  have  the  carbonaceous  side.  I  am  not  much  of  a  bookkeeper, 
but  would  like  to  tell  you  of  one  season's  results  with  a  forty-year- 
old  orchard,  which,  judged  by  the  standards  of  you  men,  would 
not  be  considered  very  well  kept.  Yet  one  year  a  bunch  of  pigs  ran 
there,  taking  what  skim  milk  we  had  during  the  summer,  and  they 
gathered  up  every  windfall  apple  before  it  was  three  minutes  old. 
We  gave  them  a  little  grain  in  addition,  and  when  fall  came  and 
we  killed  that  bunch  of  young  pigs,  a  nice  little  check  came  to  us, 
and  I  thought  that  there  was  a  nice  little  by-product.  I  cannot 
conceive  but  that  the  h*^  will  always  be  in  play  wherever  fruit  is 
grown. 

Last  year  you  complained  that  there  were  too  many  apples,  and 
I  am  going  to  say  this:     Here  I  am  in  the  village  of  Albion,  in 
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the  greatest  apple  country  of  the  state  of  New  York;  and  as  I 
passed  through  your  city  today  I  looked  in  your  windows  and 
saw  apples  for  sale  —  the  most  measly,  dried-up  apples  imagin- 
able. It  seems  ridiculous,  men.  I  come  from  a  county  that  does 
not  grow  apples,  but  I  was  not  very  desirous  to  go  in  and  buy  two 
or  three  of  those  apples.  I  am  sure  there  are  lots  of  apples  that 
go  into  barrels  which  would  bring  more  money  if  they  could  go 
into  a  hog.  I  am  sure,  men,  there  is  a  place  for  the  hog  on  the 
fruit  farm. 

BY-PRODUCTS  AND  THEIR   UTILIZATION 

lu  regard  to  intercropping  the  young  orchards,  Mr.  Burritt  is 
coming  here  tomorrow  afternoon  and  he  will  talk  on  that  very 
subject.  Of  the  crops  adaptable  for  a  young  orchard,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  beans;  and  the  man  who  has  his  cull  beans, 
and  his  bean  straw,  has  a  good  •start  toward  the  maintaining  of 
live  stock.  In  the  winter,  when  you  cannot  attend  to  apple  trees, 
the  beans  can  be  cared  for,  and  they  will  drop  into  yaur  lap  as  a 
sort  of  by-product. 

I  have  not  tried  to  lay  down  very  specific  factors,  because  when 
it  comes  to  orcharding  I  am  willing  to  leave  men  of  Orleans  County 
to  their  own  orchards.  But  I  want  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  man  who  diversifies  his  farming  and  receives  a  eon- 
siderable  number  of  by-products  from  it,  is  the  man  who  is  most 
apt  to  succeed.  Let  me  sound  a  personal  note,  if  you  will.  I 
happen  to  be  on  a  farm  at  home  —  a  rather  rough  farm  —  where 
orcharding  is  only  a  little  side  show ;  the  most  we  have  sold  is  476 
barrels  in  a  year.  Our  main  interest  is  dairying.  We  usually 
sell  some  timothy  hay,  some  buckwheat,  rye  straw,  and  rye  grain, 
and  I  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied  that  we  have  been  doing  better 
than  if  we  gave  our  attention  only  to  dairying. 

We  have  just  ten  minutes,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  a  little 
discussion  on  this  subject. 

DISCUSSION 

Voice  :  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
feeding  apples  to  the  cows. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  I  should  say  that  there  is  practically  no 
question  or  doubt  that  apples  fed  to  cows  in  moderate  quantities 
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are  absolutely  beneficial  and  right  in  every  way.  •  I  should  say  a 
cow  could  eat  half  a  bushel  of  apples  a  day  with  only  good  results 
to  herself.  I  have  really  fed  a  great  many  apples  to  cows.  Once 
in  a  while  a  cow  chokes  on  an  apple,  but  if  fed  them  in  a  manger 
there  will  be  no  trouble. 

Voice  :     Half  a  bushel  is  perhaps  too  much. 

Mr.  Van  Waoenen  :  Well,  I  shouM  say  that  a  peck  is  as  high 
'as  you  want  to  go.  Of  course  a  cow  is  so  wonderfully  fond  of 
apples  and  will  eat  so  many  of  them,  that  she  will  seriously  injure 
herself  if  you  give  her  the  opportunity. 

There  is  no  type  of  farming  where  the  machinery  varies  so 
widely  as  in  the  cow.  In  a  general  way,  running  over  the  state 
of  New  York,  we  figure  something  like  this:  About  one-third  of 
the  cows  of  the  state  lose  money  for  their  owners;  another  one- 
third  just  balances;  and,  in  round  numbers,  there  is  about  another 
one-third  that  makes  money.  Dairying  is  not  a  get-rich-quick 
proposition,  but  it  has  one  advantage  over  all  other  types  of  busi- 
ness, you  can  calculate  with  a  great  deal  of  exactness  on  your  crop 
for  the  year  to  come.  You  cannot  do  that  wrth  apples.  There  is 
no  man  here  who  will  venture  to  say  whether  the  ^pple  crop  next 
year  will  be  good  or  poor.  If  you  have  been  successful  this  year 
in  making  30,000  pounds  of  milk,  or  100,000  pounds  of  milk, 
and  plan  about  the  same  amount  of  business  for  next  year,  the 
probabilities  are  that  you  will  have  just  about  the  same  amount 
of  profit 

Another  thing  is  that  you  know  almost  exactly  what  it  is  going 
to  brinff  vou.  On  the  twentieth  dav  of  this  month  — 
probably  the  twentieth  day  all  over  the  state  of  New  York, 
wherever  the  Borden  people  have  their  milk  stations,  their  notices 
will  go  out  saying  that  the  price  of  milk  for  the  next  six  months 
will  be  so  much.  In  other  words,  you  may  look  six  months  ahead 
and  be  sure  what  your  milk  will  bring  you.  And  another  thing, 
we  expect  that  milk  next  year  will  be  about  the  same  as  now. 

It  has  not  the  possibilities  of  money  that  fruit  has.  It  is  a 
business  which  requires  work  365  days  in  the  year;  it  is  work 
which  has  to  go  on  absolutely  through  sorrow  and  'through  sick- 
ness, through  death  and  through  marriage,  and  everything  else. 
The  work  on  the  dairy  farm  must  be  done  even  though  the  heavens 
fall.    On  the  other  hand,  you  know  how  big  your  crop  will  be  and 
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almost  exactly  what  jour  business  will  bring  you.  I  am  inclined 
to  agree  with  Governor  Hoard,  of  "  Hoard's  Dairyman,"  and  say 
that  the  dairy  farmers  are  the  most  successful  people  in  the  world ; 
although  I  do  recognize  that  successful  fruit  growing  has  far 
greater  possibilities. 

The  best  general  utility  cow,  to  my  mind,  is  certainly  one  of 
four  recognized  dairy  breeds.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  any  place 
today  for  the  beef  cow  or  the  so-called  "  general  purpose  "  cow, 
as  they  have  in  the  West,  where  grain  is  more  abundailt,  and 
where  men  are  a  little  lazier  and  a  little  less  intelligent  than  they 
are  in  the  state  of  New  York.  I  do  not  believe  we  want  the  beef 
cow,  but  we  do  want  one  of  the  four  recognized  dairy  breeds.  We 
have  four  breeds  of  cattle  which,  for  long  periods,  have  been  bred 
for  just  one  purpose,  and  that  is  the  production  of  milk  and  butter- 
fat.  Those  breeds  are  the  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire  and 
Holstein.* 

I  wonder  if  you  are  making  milk  for  the  market  to  sell  by  the 
pound  where  everybody  brings  their  milk  and  gets  the  same  price 
for  it,  which  is  now  $1.40.  This  is  a  commercial  system  so 
ridiculous  that  I  wonder  how  it  has  lasted  so  long.  I  would  just 
as  soon  expect  a  man  to  stand  in  the  door  of  a  freight  car  and 
receive  potatoes  —  one  man  drives  up  with  a  double  wagon-box 
load,  and  the  next  man  with  a  load  half  as  big  gets  the  same  price. 
We  do  stand  for  a  system  of  selling  milk  where  every  man  receives 
the  same  price  for  his  product.  Of  course  the  more  intelligent 
producers  of  milk  are  getting  away  from  that  thing. 

Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  now  to  know  just  what  they 
are  paying  for  milk  in  Cobleskill.  There  is  a  basis  for  all  milk 
containing  4.2  per  cent  butterfat;  for  each  one-tenth  below  that 
they  will  deduct  4  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  for  each  one-tenth 
above  that  they  will  add  4  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  If  that  milk 
is  delivered  from  a  bam  which  scores  68  or  above,  they  will 
add  10  cents  per  hundred  weight  to  this  price.  This  is 
putting  a  premium  on  good  dairying,  and  it  is  what  we  want. 
Now,  then,  if  you  are  going  to  sell  milk  to  one  of  those  benighted 
places  that  takes  every  man's  milk  at  the  same  price,  regard- 
less of  quality,  you  are  in  wrong.     If  you  make  milk  containing 


•  Send  for  Bulletin  No.  60,  Department  of  Agriculture,  containing  descrip- 
tions of  four  dairy  breeds. 
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8.4  per  cent  butterfat,  the  Holstein  cow  litwally  has  no  com- 
petitor; she  is  in  a  class  by  herself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
are  making  cream  for  market,  or  if  you  are  catering  to  a  high- 
grade  market  which  demands  rich  milk  and  is  willing  to  pay  a 
substantial  premium  for  milk  of  that  character;  or,  if  you  are 
making  butter  and  selling  butterfat  generally,  the  smaller  cow  of 
the  Channel  Island  type  —  the  Jersey  or  the  Guernsey  or  the 
Ayrshire  —  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  economical  for  that  sort 
of  thing.  You  must  keep  the  kind  of  cow  that  is  adapted  to  the 
farm  on  which  you  live.  You  men  here  have  naturally  a  Holstein 
country,  because  you  have  a  level  land,  where  cows  get  their  feed 
easily. 

I  think  at  this  time  Professor  Wilkinson  will  take  up  the  con- 
cluding work  of  the  afternoon,  which  will  be  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  farm  gardens. 

*  QUESTIONS  PERTAINING  TO  THE  FARM  GARDl^N  ANSWERED 

Peof.  a.  E.  Wilkinson 

Extension  Instructor  in  Vegetable  Gardening,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  printed  question  slips  furnished : 

Preparation: 

1.  Does  it  pay  to  buy  seeds  from  a  mail  order  house? 

2.  What  is  a  good  method  of  testing  seeds? 

3.  About  what  size  plot  would  be  suitable  for  a  farmer's  garden? 

4.  What  shape  is  the  most  desirable? 
6,  What  is  the  most  desirable  soil? 

6.  When  should  the  ground  be  plowed,  and  how  deep? 

7.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  increasing  the  depth  four  or  five 

inches  at  one  plowing? 

5.  What  is  the  advantage,  if  any,  of  deep  plowing? 
9.  Is  there  danger  of  getting  the  ground  too  rich? 

10.  Should  the  plant  food  bS  supplied  by  farm  manures,  or  commercial 

fertilizers? 

11.  If  farm  manures  are  used,  should  we  use  fresh,  coarse  manure,  or 

well-rotted  manure? 

12.  When  should  it  be  applied,  and  how  thick? 

IQ.  Would  commercial  fertilizer  be  more  beneficial  to  early  sown  vegetables 
than  those  sown  later  in  the  season?    Give  reason. 

14.  Would  a  top  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  be  beneficial  ?    If  so,  how  often 

should  it  be  applied  and  how  much  per  acre? 

15.  Is  sod  ground  desirable  for  a  garden? 

16.  Does  it  pay  to  own  a  hand  cultivator  and  seeder? 

17.  Why  does  a  garden  plot  require  more  thorough  preparation  than  a 

cornfield  ? 


•  Bulletin  No.  70,  "  The  Vegetable  Industry  in  New  York  State,"  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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Varieties: 

18.  What  are  the  befit  varieties  of    (a)    beans,    (b)    beets,    («)    cabbage, 

(d)  carrots,  (e)  corn,  (f)  cucumbers,  (g)  lettuce,  (h)  muskmelons, 
(i)  onions,  (j)  parsnips,  (k)  peas,  (I)  potatoes,  (m)  pumpkins, 
(n)  squash,  (o)  turnips,  (p)   tomatoes? 

Planting: 

19.  What  vegetables  should  be  planted  in  the  hotbed? 

20.  When  should  they  be  planted? 

2:1.  W^hat  vegetables  should  be  planted  as  sOon  as  ground  can  be  worked 
in  spring? 

22.  Should  seeds  be  covered  as  deeply  early  in  season,   when  ground  is 

cold,  as  later  when  the  ground  is  drier  and  warmer? 

23.  If  potatoes  and  peas  were  planted  very  early,  how  deep  should  they 

be  covered  at  time  of  planting? 

24.  Should  more  dirt  be  added  as  sprouts  appear? 

25.  Is  there  any  time  gained  by  planting  potatoes  with  sprouts  on? 

26.  How  may  the  short-stubbed  sprouts  be  encouraged? 

27.  How  early  can  peas  be  planted? 

28.  Is  it  best  to  plant  small  vegetables,  such  as  onions,  beets,  radishes, 

etc.,  in  beds,  or  in  long  rows  —  same  as  corn  and  potatoes  ? 

29.  What  is  the  beit  distance  between  rows? 

30.  In  what  direction  should  the  rows  run? 

31.  What  makes  the  earliest  greens? 

32.  What  vegetables  require  quick  growth  by  extra  heavy  fertilization? 

33.  What  is  the  best  distance  to  plant  (a)  com,  (b)  potatoes,  (c)  squashes, 

(d)    cucumbers,   (e)   pumpkins? 

34.  Is  it  important  to  press  dirt  around  seeds? 

35.  How  deep  should  the  following  be  planted:     (a)  beans,  (b)   peas,   (c) 

corn,    (d)    beets,    (e)    squash? 

36.  What  vegetables  could  be  advantageously  planted  at  different  periods 

during  spring  and  summer? 

37.  Is  it  possible  to  plant  too  many  varieties? 

Hotbed: 

38.  How  large  a  hotbed  is  necessary  for  the  farm  garden? 

39.  How  deep  should  the  pit  be  dug? 

40.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  horse  manure  fresh? 

41.  How  much  manure  is  required? 

42.  How  much  soil  is  necessary? 

43.  What  is  the  best  method  of  distributing  the  heat  through  the  soil? 

44.  In  what  direction  should  the  glass  slope? 

45.  Is  it  advisable  to  ventilate? 

46.  At  what  temperature  of  soil  should  seeds  be  sown? 

47.  At  what  time  should  hotbed  be  started? 

Transplanting: 

48.  At  what  time  should  cabbage  be  transplanted? 

49.  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  ground  to  be  moist? 

50.  Explain  the  process  of  **  wetting  in." 

51.  Is  it  possible  to  transplant  beets  with  success? 

52.  When  should  tomatoes  be  transplanted? 

53.  At  what  distance  should  tomatoes  be  set? 

54.  Should  soil  be  pressed  down  hard  around  plants? 

Thinning: 

55.  Should  plan  of  planting  garden  be  so  arranged  that  plants  and  vines 

requiring  lots  of  room  late  in  the  season  can  occupy  the  space  left 
vacant  by  the  early  maturing  vegc'tablea? 

56.  At  what  distance  apart  should  the  following  be  left  for  best  growth: 

(a)  beets,  (b)   carrots,  (c)  onions,   (d)   parsnips,  (e)   lettuce? 

57.  How  many  stalks  of  sweet  corn  should  be  in  one  hill  ? 

58.  What  is  the  best  method  of  thinning  corn? 

69.  What  plants  make  good  greens  when  thinned? 
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Cultivation: 

60.  Does  the  garden  require  all  hand  work? 

61.  Under  what  conditions  should  a  horse  cultivator  be  used? 

62.  Should  the  cultivator  run  as  deep  later  in  the  season  when  plants  are 

nicely  started  as  it  is  run  early  in  the  spring?    Why? 

63.  How  often  should  the  garden  be  cultivated? 

64.  Is  it  necessary  to  use  the  hoe  for  all  plants? 

65.  Is  it  necessary  to  hoe  when  there  are  no  weeds? 

66.  What  garden  plants . re<^uire  hilling? 

67.  Is  there  any  danger  of  injuring  plants  if  hoed  when  wet? 

Injurious  Insects: 

68.  What  will  destrov  the  tom«to  flea-beetle? 

69.  Can  potato  scab  be  prevented? 

70.  How  are  tomato  worms  controlled? 

71.  Is  it  safe  to  use  paris  green  in  the  warden? 

72.  What  will  save  the  peas  from  plant  lice? 

73.  How  can  plants  be  protected  from  cutworms? 

74.  Can  the  spinach  flea-beetle  be  destroyed? 

75.  What  causes  blotches  on  beets  and  spinach? 

76.  What  causes  early  cabbage  and  radishes  to  wilt  and  die? 

77.  How  can  cabbage  worms  be  destroyed? 

78.  What  will  kill  the  cabbage  lice? 

70.  (How  can  cucumbers  be  protected  from  the  striped  beetle? 

80.  Give  the  best  method  of  controlling  the  melon  lice. 

81.  What  will  destroy  squash-bugs? 

82.  What  is  the  name  of  the  beetle  which  is  reddish-brown  with  black 

spots  that  feeds  on  squash  leaves  ? 

83.  What  causes  squash  and  pumpkin  leaves  to  rot  and  fall  off? 

84.  How  can  the  garden  flea-beetle  be  destroyed? 

85.  W^hat  w^ill  kill  the  caterpillar  that  injures  celery  plants? 

86.  W^hat  is  the  insect  with  the  peculiar  odor  that  feeds  on  carrots  and 

parsley  ? 

87.  What  causes  leaves  of  young  carrots  to  turn  red? 

88.  What  will  control  the  onion  maggot? 

89.  How  can  asparagus  be  protected  from  beetles? 

90.  How  does  fall  plowing  help  to  control  insect  pests? 

91.  Will  a  frequent  change  of  the  garden  plot  affect  the  insects? 

92.  Do  weeds  act  as  breeding  places  for  injurious  insects  after  the  crop 

is  harvested? 

93.  How  does  heavy  fertilization  help  to  fight  the  insects? 

94.  Does  it  pay  to  destroy  vines  and  stalks  left  after  the  harvest? 

95.  How  is  kerosene  emulsion  made? 

96.  What  is  the  best  method  of  spraying  the  under  side  of  squash  leaves? 

Harvesting: 

97.  How  long  does  it  take  early  peas  to  mature? 

98.  How  quickly  do  radishes  grow? 

99.  What  vegetables  must  be  harvested  before  the  frost? 

100.  How  late  can  turnips  and  beets  stay  in  the  ground? 

101.  How  soon  are  string  beans  ready  for  use? 

Storage: 

102.  What  vegetables  keep  best  in  the  ground  all  winter? 

103.  W^hat  are  the  disadvantages  of  storing  in  the  house  cellar? 

104.  Is  it  possible  to  store  v^etables  out  of  doors  all  winter? 
106.  What  is  the  best  method  of  building  a  root  cellar? 

lOd.  What  is  the  best  method  of  storing  cabbage? 
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MiscelUneous: 

107.  Does  it  pay  the  farmer  to  grow  his  own  garden  seeds? 

108.  Is  it  profitable  to  raise  more  vegetables  than  are  required  for  the  family  ? 

109.  What  is  the  best  way  to  dispose  of  extra  vegetables? 

110.  How  often  should  radishes  be  planted? 

111.  What  is  the  best  situation  for  a  permanent  asparagus  bed? 

112.  What  is  the  proper  method  of  handling  endive? 

113.  When  is  kale  in  the  best  condition  for  use? 

114.  What  part  of  Kohl-rabi  is  used  for  food? 

115.  What  advantage  has  Swiss  chard  over  other  vegetables  for  greens? 

116.  In  dry  weather  should  the  garden  be  watered?     If  so,  how  often  and 

in  what  quantities? 

After  these  slips  are  given  out,  if  you  will  just  call  the  number 
of  the  question  in  which  you  are  particularly  interested,  we  will 
take  it  up. 

A  great  many  people  do  not  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
home  garden.  Many  think  it  does  not  amount  to  anything,  but 
there  is  no  one  thing  on  the  farm  which  will  stop  more  outgoing 
money  than  the  farm  garden.  The  first  thing  a  man  does  on  a 
farm  is  to  eat  three  times  a  dav  —  and  on  some  farms  five  times  — 
and  if  he  is  going  to  eat,  the  cheapest  thing  to  feed  him  is  vege- 
tables. If  you  take  all  of  your  cash  to  the  store  and  exchange  it 
for  food,  I  cannot  see  how  you  are  very  well  off.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  get  a  few  seeds  and  plant  them  carefully,  there  is  no 
reason  why  you  cannot  save  a  large  proportion  of  your  living. 
Ask  some  of  the  farmers  in  the  state  how  much  their  gardens 
represent ;  in  some  cases  they  will  say  seventy-five  dollars,  in  other 
cases  thev  will  sav  one  hundred  dollars,  and  others  do  not  know. 

Question  No.  1.  Does  it  pay  to  buy  seeds  from  a  mail  order 
house? 

Pbofessob  Wilkinson  :  Mail  order  houses  staying  in  business 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years  are  classed  as  reliable;  'how- 
ever, their  business  is  not  seed  business,  but  to  sell  various  classes 
of  goods  to  a  great  many  types  of  people.  I  should  say,  No;  I 
should  not  advise  buying  them  from  a  mail  house,  but  from  a  man 
who  made  a  specialty  of  selling  such  things,  and  who  made  a 
specialty  of  growing  seeds  as  well  as  selling  them.  Mail  order 
houses  do  have  good  seeds,  of  some  sorts;  they  have,  however, 
more  chances  of  having  poor  seeds. 

No.  25.  Is  there  any  time  gained  by  planting  potatoes  with 
sprouts  on  ? 

Professob  Wilkinson  :  With  the  early  potatoes  there  is  some 
time  gained.     If  a  man  will  place  potatoes  out  in  the  sun  where 
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they  will  grow  very  short  sprouts  which  are  broad,  thick  and 
heavy,  there  is  a  gain  sometimes  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  in 
some  cases  two  weeks.  I  would  say,  though,  that  if  the  sprouts 
were  very  long  there  is  a  loss.  The  sprouts  should  be  short  and 
broad  and  firmly  placed  on  the  body  close  to  the  skin,  in  order  to 
be  of  value. 

No.  2.  What  is  a  good  method  of  testing  seeds? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :  The  best  method  I  know  is  to  take  a 
little  box  21/^  inches  deep  and  a  foot  wide  and  plant  a  hundred 
seeds  in  a  row ;  then,  as  the  sprouts  come  up  in  the  soil,  count  them. 
The  best  test  of  all  is  to  plant  the  seeds  and  grow  the  crop  and  see 
what  they  bring  forth.  The  next  best  is  to  place  them  in  the  soil 
and  grow  them  in  the  house.  The  germination  test  is  valuable, 
but  it  vnll  not  tell  you  anything  about  whether  the  sprout  will 
come  above  the  ground.  You  will  find  that  98  to  99  per  cent  of 
ehe  seed  that  comes  above  the  ground  will  produce  a  crop  in  some 
shape. 

No.  111.  What  is  the  best  situation  for  a  permanent  asparagus 
bed? 

Professor  Wilkinson:  Sandy  loam  is  the  best  location,  and 
one  that  has  been  worked  previously  and  thoroughly  covered  and 
incorporated  with  manure.  I  should  prefer  to  put  on  as  much 
manure  as  I  could  spare,  and  then  go  and  get  more  somewhere, 
and  work  it  in  as  deep  as  I  could.  Then  I  should  lay  out  trenches 
twelve  inches  deep,  put  in  well-rotten  manure  and  throw  in  some 
soil ;  after  placing  the  plants  in  the  trenches,  I  should  cover  with 
three  inches  of  dirt,  and  then  put  manure  on  again. 

No.  7.  Would  there  be  any  objection  to  increasing  the  depth 
four  or  five  inches  at  one  plowing? 

Professor  Wilkinson:  Yes,  sir;  there  would  be  great  objec- 
tion. If  you  have  tried  to  grow  anything  in  subsoil,  you  know 
what  the  objection  is.  In  Ithaca,  where  I  am  obliged  to  live,  the 
ground  is  nothing  but  subsoil.  In  my  little  garden  last  year  I 
used  three  two-horse  loads  of  manure,  and  we  were  able  to  get  half 
a  crop.  This  year  there  will  be  more  manure.  You  can  grow 
things  if  you  put  on  enough  manure.  Farming  is  a  slow  process ; 
therefore  if  you  are  plowing  only  4^  inches  deep,  plow  5  inches 
next  year  and  probably  514  inches  next,  and  then  6  and  gradu- 
ally up  to  7  or  8  inches. 
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No.  11.  If  farm  manures  are  used,  should  we  use  fresh,  coarse 
manure,  or  well-rotted  manure? 

Professob  WiiiKiNSON :  If  you  apply  the  manure  to  the  soil  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  use  well-rotted,  because  manure  is  not 
available  until  it  is  decayed.  Also,  manure  will  hold  more  water 
when  it  is  decayed  than  when  it  is  fresh. 

No.  107.  Does  it  pay  the  farmer  to  grow  his  own  garden  seeds  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :  I  was  wondering  if  I  could  think  of 
anything  that  would  pay. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  On  our  own  place  we  are  growing  for  our 
farm  garden  a  row  of  perhaps  fifty  plants  of  tomatoes.  Those  are 
being  grown  from  the  seeds  of  the  earliest  well-ripened  tomato 
whicfh  we  found  in  the  garden  last  year,  the  Earliana.  It  seems 
to  me  that  those  seeds,  saved  as  my  mother  saves  them, —  on  a 
piece  of  writing  paper  —  started  with  remarkable  strength  and 
vigor,  more  so  than  commercial  seeds. 

Professor  Wilkinson:  Peas,  beans^  cucumbers,  melons,  as- 
l>aragus  —  I  should  say  yes.  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  lettuce  and 
celery  —  I  should  say  no.  As  a  rule,  I  should  say  no.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  you  can  buy  as  good  cucumber  seed  or  beans  as  you 
can  raise.    If  large  peas  are  the  thing  to  grow,  grow  them ;  yes. 

Xo.  104.  Is  -it  possible  to  store  v^etables  out  of  doors  all 
winter  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson:  It  is  possible.  Parsnips,  of  course, 
can  remain  in  the  ground  without  injury ;  but  you  refer,  probably, 
to  potatoes,  carrots  and  beets.  I  know  of  no  storehouse  built  that 
is  better  than  Dame  Nature,  providing  you  put  these  crops  deep 
enough  in  the  ground  and  cover  them  with  soil  so  as  to  protect 
them  from  injury  and  frost;  but  if  you  want  to  get  them  there  is 
some  trouble,  especially  when  the  ground  is  hard  from  freezing. 
The  usual  practice  is  to  put  them  deep  in  the  ground. 

No.  105.  What  is  the  best  method  of  building  a  root  cellar  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :  For  the  home  garden,  probably  a  space 
in  the  ground,  four,  five  or  six  feet  deep,  of  brick  or  concrete,  with 
a  roof  over  that  and  some  arrangement  for  ventilation,  and  with 
double  doors,  so  that  you  can  step  through  one  door  and  have  a  little 
vestibule  before  you  step  through  the  other.  That  is  a  cheap 
house.     It  oan  be  entirely  built  of  hollow  tile  if  you  wish. 
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No.  106.  What  is  the  best  method  of  storing  cabbage  ? 

Pbofebsob  Wilkinson:  Dame  Nature's  —  selecting  the  north 
.  aide  of  the  fence  and  excavating  and  putting  the  plants  in  then-. 
Some  men  place  a  kjer  of  straw  first  and  lay  the  cabbage  on  that 
then  place  soil  over  the  cabbage,  and  manure  over  the  outside. 
That  18  a  very  good  method,  and  one  that  could  be  practiced  on  the 
home  lot  as  well.  The  cabbages  can  be  stored  in  the  cellar.  I  have 
made  a  partition  in  one  corner  of  the  cellar  and  I  have  a  window 


that  I  can  regulate ;  I  leave  the  window  open  slightly  and  keep  the 
place  a  little  cool.  I  place  the  cabbage  in  the  cellar.  The  outside 
leaves  will  become  a  little  dry,  but  when  you  remove  these  the  inside 
is  in  good  condition.  If  you  leave  the  roots  on,  Che  best  way  is  i" 
place  them  in  -a  room  outside  of  the  house,  and  keep  them  cool  and 
a  trifle  moist.  I  should  not  place  them  any  more  than  three  ticr^ 
high. 

No.  38.  How  lai^e  a  hotbed  is  necessary  for  the  farm  garden  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :     Six  by  six  will  be  large  enough. 

No.  39.  How  deep  should  the  pit  be  dug  ? 
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Pbofessob  Wilkinson  :  If  it  is  dug  now,  in  the  middle  of 
March,  a  pit  of  this  kind  should  be  two  feet  deep.  You  need  about 
eighteen  inches  of  manure  until  the  warm  weather  comes,  so  you 
will  have  to  dig  the  pit  to  accommodate  the  manure. 

No.  40.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  horse  manure  fresh  ? 

Pbofessob  Wilkinson  :  It  is  necessary  to  have  horse  manure 
fresh  or  take  old  manure  and  load  it  with  straw  and  refuse,  in 
order  to  get  the  heat. 

No.  52.  When  should  tomatoes  be  transplanted  ? 

Pbofessob  Wilkinson:  When  they  have  the  first  two  leaves 
that  come  out,  and  the  beginning  of  the  third.  They  could  then  be 
transplanted  when  they  are  about  that  size,  the  second  time  (indi- 
cating), and  the  third  time  about  two  weeks  later. 

No.  53.  At  what  distanceshould  tomatoes  be  set  ? 

Pbofessob  Wilkinson:  The  first  time  you  place  them  three 
inches  between  rows ;  the  next  time  you  will  have  to  give  them  more 
space  —  at  least  four  by  four  inches.  If  I  were  using  the  paper 
pot  I  would  transplant  them  only  once. 

No.  54.  Should  soil  be  pressed  down  hard  around  plants  ? 

Pbofessob  Wilkinson  :  It  is  necessary  to  press  the  soil  about 
the  roots,  but  not  hard.  If  the  soil  is  pressed  too  hard  the  air  will 
be  driven  out,  and  you  will  have  trouble  if  you  do  that. 

In  the  home  garden,  if  you  grow  tomatoes  on  stakes,  I  should 
place  them  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  apart  in  a  row. 

Question  :  Will  you  describe  again  the  making  of  those  paper 
pots? 

Pbofessob  Wilkinson  :  I  will  send  you  a  bulletin  which  illus- 
trates  them. 

No,  71.  Is  it  safe  to  use  paris  green  in  the  garden  ? 

Pbofessob  Wilkinson  :  If  you  keep  the  chickens  and  children 
out  of  the  garden  it  is  safe,  but  if  you  allow  them  to  roam  in  the 
garden  somebody  might  get  hurt. 

Mb.  Van  Wagenen  :  How  early  would  you  advise  the  hotbed  to 
be  started  in  this  locality  ? 

Pbofessob  Wilkinson:  Right  here  I  would  advise  that  it  be 
started  in  February;  there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot.  I  have 
not  started  mine  yet,  but  that  is  because  I  am  away.  At  the  Col- 
lege they  were  started  the  last  week  in  February,  and  we  have  rad- 
ishes and  lettuce  at  this  time. 
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No.  81.  What  will  destroy  squash  bugs? 

Peofessoe  Wilkinson  :  A  pretty  hard  thing  to  say.  They  are 
plant-suckers.  If  you  lay  shingles  on  the  ground  they  will  crawl 
under  them  and  they  may  be  captured  and  killed  early  in  the 
morning. 

No.  79.  How  cte  cucumbers  be  protected  from  the  striped 
beetle  ? 

Peofessoe  Wilkinson  :  In  a  home  garden,  making  a  little  box 
without  bottom  or  top,  and  covering  with  mosquito-netting,  will 
keep  the  beetle  away  until  the  plant  is  large  enough  to  take  care  of 
itself ;  then  sprinkle  with  lime.  You  must  keep  him  out  until  your 
plant  gets  large  enough. 

No.  84.  How  can  the  garden  flea-beetle  be  destroyed  ? 

pEOFEssoft  Wilkinson  :  If  you  hit  him  with  a  nicotine  solution 

I- 

or  kerosene  oil  it  will  kill  him.  The  best  way  is  to  keep  the  plant 
covered  with  bordeaux  mixture  or  lime. 

No.  28.  Is  it  best  to  plant  small  vegetables,  such  as  onions,  beets, 
radishes,  etc.,  in  beds,  or  in  long  rows  —  same  as  corn  and  potatoes  ( 

Peofessoe  Wilkinson  :  With  our  modem  machinery  today,  all 
the  work  can  be  done  in  long  rows.  Any  man-power  tool  will 
answer. 

No.  72.  What  will  save  the  peas  from  plant  lice  ? 

Peofessoe  Wilkinson  :  In  the  case  of  garden  peas,  spray  with 
nicotine  solution  when  they  are  young.  When  they  are  on  so  thick 
that  you  can  see  nothing  but  lice,  I  know  of  nothing  that  will  save 
them. 

No.  89.  How  can  asparagus  be  protected  from  beetles  ? 

Peofessoe  Wilkinson:  I  wish  I  could  solve  this  problem  so 
that  I  could  go  back  to  Massachusetts  and  tell  some  of  my  neigh- 
bors there  what  to  do.  The  best  remedy  is  arsenate  of  lead ;  spray 
as  often  as  you  can  —  3  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  50  gallons 
of  waterj  or  as  high  as  8  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  and  50  gallons 
of  water.  Spraying  asparagus  is  very  difficult,  because  the  leaves 
are  nothing  but  slender  threads. 

No.  116.  In  dry  weather,  should  the  garden  be  watered?  If 
so,  how  often  and  in  what  quantities  ? 

Peofessoe  Wilkinson:  If  the  garden  is  50  x  60,  and  you 
spend  half  an  hour  with  a  hose,  no ;  if  van  go  out  and  do  a  thorough 
job,  yes.    If  there  is  moisture  above,  and  dry  just  below,  and  more 
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moisture  below  the  dry  layer,  it  will  do  no  good.  If  you 
are  going  to  have  a  good  garden  and  you  want  to  be  sure  of  getting 
certain  v^etables  from  it,  you  should  probably  have  some  method 
of  irrigation.  If  you  have  a  garden  50  x  50^  you  can  buy  a  line  of 
pipe  fitted  with  nozzles,  etc.,  and  be  able  to  irrigate  your  garden 
whenever  it  is  needed ;  if  you  have  a  garden  200  feet  long  and  100 
feet  wide,  you  will  need  two  lines  of  pipa  I  should  do  the  irrigat- 
ing from  four  in  the  morning  until  up  to  nine,  or  from  three  or 
three-thirty  in  the  afternoon  up  to  nine.  The  cost  of  installing 
the  system  "is  the  principal  thing.  There  are  people  who  could 
invest  ten  dollars  in  the  home  garden  and  get  good  results.  At  the 
same  time,  even  if  you  irrigate,  do  not  forget  that  cultivation  is 
necessary.  A  man  who  has  a  good  garden,  where  the  soil  is  full 
of  humus,  and  who  will  keep  the  cultivator  going,  has  many 
chances  of  escaping  any  need  of  irrigation. 

No.  21.  What  vegetables  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  in  spring? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :  Cabbage,  beets,  peas.  Any  plant  that 
is  hardy  can  be  put  out  at  that  time.  Last  year  I  knew  of  a  home 
garden  where  the  man  planted  radishes  when  there  was  ice  in  his 
soil.  Parsnips  and  carrots  do  best  when  you  wait  until  the  weather 
is  warmer. 

No.  18.  What  are  the  best  varieties  of  potatoes? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  answer 
that  question,  because  it  varies  with  the  locality.  The  Irish 
Cobbler  is  all  right,  or  the  Early  Rose  —  a  potato  that  has  quality 
and  mealiness  instead  of  size. 

No.  3.  About  what  size  plot  would  be  suitable  for  a  farmer's 
garden  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :  That  depends  on  whether  the  farmer  is 
of  the  old  type  or  whether  he  is  of  the  newer  type,  who  thinks  the 
horse  has  no  place  in  the  garden.  We  have  a  great  many  farmers 
in  the  state  who  are  doing  away  with  working  the  horse  in  the  gar- 
den ;  they  can  do  more  work  in  fifteen  minutes  with  modern  man- 
power tools  than  they  can  with  a  horse  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  I  should  advise  raising  about  two  or  three  times  what  you 
need.     One-quarter  of  an  acre  is  a  good  size. 

No.  22.  Should  seeds  be  covered  as  deeply  early  in  season  when 
ground  is  cold^  as  later  when  the  ground  is  drier  and  warmer 
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Professor  Wilkinson:  The  new  rule  is  this:  The  more 
moisture  in  the  soil  and  the  earlier  the  season,  the  shallower  the 
seeds ;  the  drier  the  soil,  the  deeper  the  seeds.  If  you  have  a  dry, 
warm  soil  they  should  be  deeper,  to  get  the  coolness  and  moisture. 

No.  27.  How  early  can  peas  be  planted  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :  That  depends  on  the  amount  of  humus 
in  the  soil.  I  doubt  very  much  if  many  men  are  present  here  who 
will  plant  seed  by  the  middle  of  next  month.  I  have  a  friend  at 
home,  in  Massachusetts,  who  has  peas  in  the  ground  every  year 
before  the  fifth  of  April,  that  he  may  have  the  first  peas  in  the 
market.  In  a  home  garden  I  put  in  the  smooth  peas  —  not  high 
quality  —  early  in  April ;  a  little  later  I  put  in  something  that  is 
worth  eating,  and  a  little  later  someething  better  than  that.  I 
plant  the  Early  Surprise;  then  Duke  of  Albany,  then  the  Dwarf 
Champion.    That  will  give  you  a  succession  and  give  you  quality. 

Xo.  93.  How  does  heavy  fertilization  help  to  fight  the  insects  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :  It  helps  only  in  part.  The  general 
recommendations  are  as  follows :  keep  a  plant  in  the  best  growing 
condition.  When  the  plant  is  sickly  every  trouble  comes  —  insects 
and  diseases  and  everythin*^  else.  I  cannot  see  how  fertilization 
would  help  greatly,  except  that  it  makes  the  plant  grow  rapidly. 

Xo.  57.  How  many  stalks  of  sweet  com  should  be  in  one  hill  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson:  Xot  more  than  four;  Crosby  about 
three,  and  StowelFs  Evergreen  only  two.  Give  the  plant  ample 
room  to  grow.     If  you  like  the  yellow  com,  three  are  enough. 

Question  :  What  should  be  the  distance  apart  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :  That  would  vary  with  the  size  of  com. 
Generally  speaking,  you  need  three  feet.  The  smaller  type  you 
can  grow  as  close  as  two  feet. 

Xo.  75.  What  causes  blotches  on  beets  and  spinach  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :  This  refers  to  blotches  on  the  leaves. 
There  are  two  things  which  cause  them.  If  you  hold  the  leaf  up 
to  the  light  and  see  something  wiggle  inside,  you  will  know  that  an 
insect  is  there;  if  not,  it  probably  means  a  disease.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  practical  remedy  for  the  disease. 

Tfo.  67.  Is  there  any  danger  of  injuring  plants  if  hoed  when 
wet  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson:    I  would  never  hoe  beans  when  weL 
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How  many  other  forms  of  disease  are  'helped  in  the  same  way,  I 
cannot  say  offhand.  It  seems  to  me  I  should  work  in  some  other 
direction  in  preference  to  working  in  the  garden  when  the  plants 
are  wet,  I  know  the  temptation  to  go  in  the  garden  in  the  early 
morning  -and  again  at  night.  You  can  do  as  much  injury  to  cab- 
bage early  in  the  morning  as  at  any  other  time. 

I  mi^ht  aay,  before  I  forget  it,  on  this  garden  question,  that  we 
have  quite  a  number  of  bulletins  which  are  for  free  distribution  as 
long  as  they  last. 


r 


QtTESTioN  :  What  kind  of  a  tomato  plant  do  you  set  out  in  early 
ilarch  ? 

pKOFEBSOR  WiLKixsoN :  The  Earliana. 

Question:    Are  the  yellow  ones  better  for  table  use? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :  No,  I  cannot  say  that  they  are.  They 
have  their  uses. 
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No.  112.  What  is  the  proper  method  of  handling  endive? 

Professor  Wilkinson:  I  put  the  rows  14  inches  apart,  and 
then  I  thin  the  plants  to  14  inches  in  the  row.  From  two  to  three 
weeks  before  I  desire  to  use  them,  I  tie  a  string  around  the  col- 
lected leaves.     They  will  then  blanch  inside. 

'No.  78.  What  will  kill  cabbage  lice? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :  They  can  be  killed  with  nicotine  solu- 
tion if  you  hit  them.  A  man  who  is  growing  a  crop  never  thinka 
about  lice  until  he  sees  them  there  by  the  million.  If  you  start 
early  when  the  plants  are  small  and  keep  spraying  with  this 
material,  the  chances  will  be  that  you  would  have  but  very  few. 
You  can  kill  the  eggs  by  plowing  early  and  burying  the  eggs.  If 
there  is  a  low  temperature  —  zero  or  ten  above — live  lice  will 
be  killed. 

Question  :  Is  there  any  way  of  keeping  maggots  out  of  a  cab- 
bage bed  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :  The  best  way  is  to  cover  your  bed  with 
cheesecloth. 

No.  92.  Do  weeds  act  as  breeding  places  for  injurious  insects 
after  the  crop  is  harvested  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson:  Thev  do.  There  are  certain  insects 
that  crawl  under  these  weeds  and  live  there  all  the  winter  and  half 
the  spring.  Disease  also  thrives.  For  instance,  if  there  is  disease 
in  your  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  and  if  there  are  certain  weedii 
in  your  garden,  you  will  continue  to  have  that  same  disease  in 
your  soil  for  years. 

Question  :   What  radish  is  best  to  grow  for  early  market  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :  The  Rapid  Red  or  Globe.  The  small 
radish  will  grow  very  rapidly.  Rapid  Red  in  greenhouse  and 
hothouse  is  good. 

Question  :   Do  you  think  beans  are  a  benefit  to  a  garden  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :   Yes. 

Question  :  Does  it  pay  to  keep  bees  in  your  garden  ? 

Professor  Wilkinson  :   Yes,  for  carrying  the  pollen. 

No.  86.  What  is  the  insect  with  the  peculiar  odor  that  feeds  on 
carrots  and  parsley? 

Professor  Wilkinson:  The  zebra  celery  caterpillar.  You 
will  find  him  on  celery  as  well. 


SIXTH  SESSION 

Tuesday^  March  16,  7:40  p.  m. 

Mb.  Van  Waoenen  :  One  thought  that  has  been  in  the  public 
mind  for  the  last  year  or  two  has  been  the  idea  of  cooperative  work, 
both  in  the  buying  and,  more  important,  in  the  selling  of  the 
farmer's  products.  We  have,  as  you  know,  a  Department  of  Foods 
and  Markets  in  the  state  today.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  with 
us  tonight  a  man  who  has  had  a  large  practice  in  that  work  from  the 
beginning,  a  man  who  has  done  pioneer  work  in  the  blazing  of  the 
trail  along  that  line.  Mr.  Tuttle,  of  Long  Island,  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Foods  and  Markets  of  the  state  of  New  York,  will  speak 
to  us. 

THE  PROPOSED  WORK  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOODS  AND 

MARKETS 

EzEA  A.  Tuttle 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Foods  and  Markets,  New  York  City 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  If  I  did  not 
know  that  the  farmers  of  this  state  and  this 
country  were  getting  too  little  for  their 
efforts  and  their  investment  in  the  busines8 
of  production,  and  if  I  did  not  also  know 
that  consumers  (especially  in  the  cities, 
and  in  Xew  York  particularly)  were  paying 
too  much  for  food,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
be  here  tonight,  and  I  do  not  think  I  should 
be  engaged  in  this  work  at  all.  But  for 
years  I  have  been  studying  this  subject  of  the  high  cost  of  living, 
and  particularly  the  low  price  that  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
products. 

I  am  on  both  ends  of  the  problem.  I  am  a  farmer  and  have  a 
farm  of  200  acres  on  Long  Island,  and  have  been  producing  more 
or  less  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  I  have  been  getting 
poorer  and  poorer  all  the  time.  I  have  a  home  in  the  city  and 
am  on  the  consuming  end  of  it,  and  there  I  am  getting  poorer  and 
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poorer  all  the  time,  because  it  costs  so  much,  to  live  in  town.    On 
the  farm  we  do  not  get  what  we  should. 

I  have  studied  this  problem  a  great  deal  for  the  last  twenty  years 
—  particularly  the  last  five  years.  Five  years  ago  this  May  I 
retired  from  my  practice  in  New  York,  and  since  that  time  I  have 
lived  on  my  farm  and  have  studied  the  question  of  marketing 
foodstuffs.  Three  years  ago  I  was  a  member  of  the  commission 
that  investigated  the  subject.  We  undertook  to  trace  food 
from  the  time  it  left  the  farm  until  it  was  on  the  table  of  the 
consumer.  The  conclusion  of  that  commis&ion  as  embodied  in  its 
report  (which  was  made  about  two  years  ago)  was  that  in  New 
York  City  alone,  under  -a  proper  system  of  food  distribution,  from 
$60,OCM),000  to  $100,000,000  could  be  saved  every  year.  Those 
are  big  figures,  my  friends,  and  it  is  easy  enough  to  say  thera. 
But  from  $60,000,000  to  $100^00,000  are  wasted  every  year 
in  New  York  City  because  there  is  no  system  of  food  distribution. 
The  whole  business  is  a«  crude  and  chaotic  as  it  could  well  be 
conceived. 

There  are  about  30,000  retail  food  dealers  in  New  York  Citv. 
That  again  is  a  large  number.  I  have  said,  and  say  without  anv 
fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  200  properly-located, 
highly-organized  department  food-stores  in  Xew  York  City 
would  serv^e  the  people  better,  with  better  food,  than  the  whole 
30,000.  Think  of  that  vast  army  engaged  in  unprofitable 
work,  unprofitable  labor !  And  still  they  are  not  getting  rich.  I 
have  great  sympathy  for  those  retail  dealers  in  New  York  City  — 
including,  of  course,  the  five  boroughs  of  Greater  New  YorL 
Most  of  that  work  is  in  the  hands  of  Germans  and  other  foreigners, 
and  they  work  hard,  from  early  to  late.  Their  wives  and  children 
help  them,  and  still  they  are  not  getting  rich ;  they  are  not  getting 
more  than  a  fair  living,  and  many  of  them  not  that. 

BUSINESS    IS    NOT    ORGANIZED 

The  trouble  is,  the  business  is  not  organized.  The  multiplicity 
of  delivery  is  one  of  the  great  problems  in  the  matter  of  food  dis- 
tribution. The  block  in  which  my  home  is  situated  in  Brooklyn 
is  no  exception  to  other  blocks,  and  T  think  I  am  perfectly  safe  in 
saying  that  there  are  thirty  to  forty  diflFerent  delivery  wagons  of 
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foodstuffs  on  that  block  everj  day  - —  eight  or  ten  or  twelve  milk- 
meD  in  the  morning,  and  then  the  butchers  and  bakers  and  grocery- 
iiien  and  fish-men,  and  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs.  And  there  thej 
come  and  go  all  day  long,  delivering  foodstuffs  to  the  people  on  e 
single  block  in  New  York  City,  and  that  is  true  of  every  block  in 
New  York  City. 

I  wish  you  would  consider,  for  a  minute,  what  an  economic 
waste  of  food  distribution  there  is  in  that  city.  There  are  alto- 
gether too  many  of  those  retail  dealers.  Competition  is  sharp 
among  them.  The  cost  of  delivery  is  enormous.  The  Food  Inves- 
tigating Commission,  two  years  ago,  found  that  the  retail  dealers 
in  Xew  York  City  advanced  the  price  on  foodstuffs  between  30  and 
35  per  cent  over  what  they  paid.  They  also  found  that  one-half 
of  that  amount,  or  from  15  to  18  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  the  buai- 
ncss  done  by  those  retailers,  was  absorbed  in  the  cost  of  delivering 
foodstuffs  from  the  retail  store  to  the  consumer.  They  deliver 
over  a  large  area,  and  the  cost  of  that  delivery  is  one-half  of  all  the 
advance  that  they  put  upon  the  price  that  they  pay  for  the  food- 
stuff when  they  buy  it. 


'  New  York  — 


Some  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  investigate  the  milk  business 
in  New  York  City,  and  I  found  that  some  of  the  Borden  wagons 
traveled  as  far  as  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  in  a  day  to  deliver  350 
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quarts  ot  milk.  Now  those  250  quarts  of  milk  should  be  delivered 
on  the  block  in  which  1  live  every  day ;  instead  of  driving  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  miles  to  deliver  that  milk,  it  should  be  delivered 
from  house  to  house  right  along  that  whole  block. 

There  is  no  system  —  there  is  no  regulation  at  all  about  the 
matter  of  food  distribution ;  hence  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  hence 
the  low  return  to  the  farmer.  My  sympathies  on  this  question  are 
largely  with  the  farmer,  because  I  am  a  farmer  and  because  I 
always  was  a  farmer.  I  know  that  very  many  dairy  cows  are  being 
cut  off  year  by  year  in  this  state,  because  the  business  of  producing 
whole  milk  for  the  New  York  market  and  other  city  markets  is  a 
business  that  does  not  pay.  That  is  true  of  other  products  of  the 
farm  as  well. 

I  suspect  there  are  men  in  this  audience  who  could  stand  up  here 
and  tell  of  instances  of  the  sale  of  fruit  in  this  section  that  would 
be  parallel  to  the  sale  of  other  products.  I  produce  a  great  many 
lima  beans ;  I  send  them  to  New  York  to  the  commission  houses  to 
sell,  and  oftentimes  —  nearly  every  year  —  they  sell  down  as  low 
as  35,  30  or  25  cents  a  bushel.  Two  years  ago,  when  lima  beans 
were  being  sold  at  40  cents  a  bushel  in  New  York  City  by  the 
commission  men  (that  is  just  about  half  what  it  costs  me  to  pick 
them,  furnish  the  bag,  and  pay  the  commission  of  ten  per  cent), 
those  same  beans  were  being  sold  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  at 
retail  at  15  cents  a  quart,  or  $4.80  a  bushel.  In  Washington 
Market  I  went  into  every  stall  that  handled  green  groceries,  and  in 
every  stall  they  were  being  sold  at  15  cents  a  quart.  Those  men 
could  have  gone  two  blocks  away  and  bought  the  beans  from  the 
commission  man  at  40  cents  a  bushel.  !•  know^  other  things  are 
in  proportion  at  other  times.  Of  course  I  do  not  always  produce 
them  at  this  price ;  at  other  times  I  get  better  prices. 

Last  December  I  asked  one  of  the  producers  t)f  cauliflower  how 
cauliflower  was  doing'.  He  said,  "  The  crop  ias  not  been  good 
and  the  prices  have  not  been  good  at  all."  He  said,  "  I  sent  sixty 
barrels  to  the  New  York  market  and  received,  as  a  net  return  for 
the  sixty  barrels,  three  dollars."  That  was  just  one-third  of  what 
the  old  barrels  cost  him  empty.  He  said  it  was  pretty  good 
'flower,  too. 
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Another  neighbor  near  me,  two  years  ago,  sent  in  one  hundred 
barrels  of  cauliflower  and  seven  bushels  of  lima  beans,  and  he  had 
a  return  of  $15  —  just  the  cost  of  the  hundred  barrels. 

Another  of  my  friends,  who  was  a  grange  member,  told  me  of 
sending  twenty-seven  barrels  of  cauliflower,  and  said  that  he 
received  a  letter  from  the  commission  house  saying  that  the  cauli- 
flowers had  not  sold  for  enough  to  pay  the  express  charges,  and  they 
wanted  him  to  send  a  check  for  the  difference.  As  he  was  a  good 
Christian,  he  did.  I  must  say  that  I  am  afraid  my  Christianity 
does  not  rise  to  the  height  of  sending  a  check  for  that  deficiency  — 
the  whole  expense  of  packing  and  shipping,  etc.,  all  for  nothing, 
and  $1.67  out  of  pocket. 

Those  are  exceptional  cases,  but  they  run  all  through  this  whole 
system.  I  suspect  there  are  men  here  who  can  tell  the  same  kind 
of  a  story  with  regard  to  the  shipment  of  apples,  pears  and  other 
things  from  this  section.  What  is  the  trouble,  my  friends  ?  Do 
you  know?  You  know  something  is  wrong,  don't  you?  You 
know  there  isf  something  wrong  with  the  apple  business,  don't  you  ? 
You  wish  it  was  different,  don't  you  ?  You  do  not  know,  quite, 
what  is  the  matter,  and  you  do  not  know  quite  how  to  remedy  con- 
ditions, do  you  ? 

purpose  of  the  department 

That  is  why  this  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  was  created 

—  to  accomplish  a  reform  in  this  business  of  food  distribution. 
This  department,  my  friends,  was  no  accident ;  it  was  no  political 
trick ;  it  is  not  playing  politics.  The  Commissioner  of  Foods  and 
Markets  —  the  publisher  of  "  The  Rural  Jfew- Yorker,"  Mr.  Dillon 

—  is  a  man  who  does  not  care  a  snap  of  his  finger  for  the  job,  and 
I  did  not  want  it.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  have  been  working  on 
this  question  for  years,  and  I  know  that  here  is  an  opportunity, 
and  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  do  work  on  .this  subject,  and  I  propose 
to  do  it  as  long  as  I  live  and  am  able  to. 

The  trouble  is,  there  is  too  much  handling  of  foodstuffs  in  New 
York  City ;  there  are  too  many  commission  men,  too  many  whole- 
salers, too  many  jobbers,  and  too  many  speculators,  who  handle 
and  sell  and  re-sell  farm  produce  of  all  kinds  over  and  over  again, 
and  every  one,  of  course,  for  a  profit.  Every  time  it  is  handled 
there  is  a  charge ;  every  time  it  is  trucked  there  is  a  charge.     The 
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figures  show  (and  they  have  been  carefully  compiled)  that  the 
fanner,  the  producer,  gets  only  thirty-five  cents  out  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar ;  the  other  sixty-five  cents  out  of  every  dollar  goes 
in  the  handling  of  foodstuffs  in  New  York  City.  Now  that  does 
not  hold  true,  perhaps,  exactly  in  that  ratio  all  over  the  state,  but 
it  holds  true  in  a  large  degree.  You  know  that  the  conditions  in 
nearly  every  city  in  the  state  are  about  as  I  have  described  them  in 
New  York  City.  Not  very  long  ago  there  was  a  lot  of  writing  and 
talking  about  the  milk  distribution  here  in  Rochester,  your  neigh- 
boring city.  You  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  You  know  the  condi- 
tions there.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  is  better  there  now;  I 
hope  it  is.  . 

This  department  was  created  to  serve  two  classes  of  people.  We 
propose,  if  possible  —  and  we  know  it  is  possible  if  we  can  accom- 
plish our  purposes  —  to  give  to  the  producer  an  adequate  price  for 
the  foodstuffs  that  he  produces  and  sends  to  the  market.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  the  consumer  is  paying  too  much;  we 
know  that  he  should  get  the  same  food,  and  a  better  quality  —  a 
fresher  food  —  for  less  money  than,  he  is  paying  today.  We  know, 
my  friends,  that  there  is  twenty  per  cent  additional  for  the  pro- 
ducers of  this  state  and  this  country  in  the  foodstuffs  that  come  to 
New  York,  and  at  the  same  time  a  saving  of  twenty  per  cent  to  the 
consumers  in  New  York  City.  That  saving,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  in  New  York  City  alone,  would  be  $60,000,000  to  $100,- 
000,000  a  year  under  a  proper  and  economic  system  of  food  dis- 
tribution. This  department  intends  to  try  to  establish  that  scien- 
tific and  economic  system  of  food  distribution,  and  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  about  its  plans.  It  is  only  fair  to  you  and  to  the  depart- 
ment that  the  people  of  this  state  should  know  what  plans  this 
department  has.  It  was  not  brought  into  existence  until  it  had 
plans  —  until  it  had  digested  this  subject  fully  and  carefully  and 
had  made  its  plans. 

I  shall  now  outline  the  plans  of  this  department.  First  I  shall 
tell  you  of  one  condition  I  have  not  mentioned.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  food  that  daily  comes  to  Greater  New  York  —  the  whole 
metropolitan  district  —  is  landed  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan 
Island ;  that  is,  old  New  York  proper,  over  on  the  Hudson  River 
side  below  Fourteenth  street.     Five  hundred  to  upwards  of  a 
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thousand  carloads  of  that  stuff  are  dumped  on  those  piers^  and  on 
the  docks,  and  piled  up  mountains  high  every  day  of  the  year, 
Tvithout  any  provision  for  properly  storing  it  or  sorting  it,  or  for 
delivery  to  the  people  who  come  there  to  get  it  in  wholesale  lots. 
The  wholesale  buyers  get  there  evenings  anywhere  from  sunset  to 
eight  or  nine  o'clock,  and  wait  there  sometimes  until  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  next  morning  before  they  can  get  their  loads,  because  of 
the  congestion.  Does  that  cost  money?  I  leave  that  to  you. 
Time  is  money,  and  surely  so  in  New  York  City  where  one  has  to 
hire  everything  done.  Trucking  is  high,  and  they  have  to  stand 
there  all  night  to  get  their  loads.  And  where  is  it  trucked  ?  All 
over  New  York  and  up  to  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  that 
place. 

I  have  told  you  about  the  congestion.  The  first  thing  we  want 
to  do  is  to  break  it  up.  That  business  is  established  down  in  that 
section.  The  wholesalers  are  there,  and  the  jobbers,  commission 
men  and  speculators  are  there.  They  do  not  want  it  changed  at 
all.  That  may  seem  odd,  but  it  is  so,  and  they  are  going  to  fight. 
They  will  do  their  best  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  different 
system  of  food  distribution  in  New  York  City.  We  have  already 
investigated  the  market  situation  in  Buffalo  and  Syracuse  and  in 
Albany,  but  New  York  City,  as  you  will  conceive,  is  the  place 
where  the  great  problem  lies ;  it  is  the  place  where  the  work  has 
got  to  be  done,  and  the  hardest  work  —  it  is  the  place  where  you 
will  look  ultimately  for  your  market.  Of  course  we  know  that 
the  local  towns  and  cities  ought  to  be  taken  care  of.  Take  care  of 
your  local  market  first.  But  at  the  same  time  you  have  to  dispose 
of  your  surplus,  and  it  generally  has  to  go  to  New  York  or  to  some 
other  large  city. 

terminal  warehouses 

The  first  thing  this  department  is  going  to  undertake  to  do  is 
to  establish  what  we  call  a  receiving  terminal  and  storage  ware- 
house..  These  terminals  and  warehouses  will  be  of  lar^e  dimen- 
sions  —  perhaps  one  hundred  or  more  feet  in  width  by  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  in  length,  located  on  the  lines  of  the  railroads  or 
adjacent  to  the  docks  where  cars  are  brought  on  floats.  There  is  a 
bridge  that  permits  of  a  car  being  run  off  the  float  into  this  ter- 
minal.    We  want  twelve  or  fifteen  terminals  in  New  York  —  three 
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or  four  along  the  North  River,  three  or  four  along  the  Eaat  River, 
on-e  in  the  Bronx,  one  in  Queens  Borough,  and  one  in  Richmond. 
Probably  more  than  one  in  the  Bronx.  If  we  can  have  these  ter- 
minals where  something  like  eighty  or  a  hundred  cars  can  be  run 
intx)  them  and  discharged,  we  will  have  the  cars  loaded  with  food- 
stuffs and  practically  landed  in  the  vicinity  where  the  food  is  con- 
sumed. Instead  of  going  down  to  the  west  side  of  Manhattan 
Island  and  being  dumped  there,  it  will  be  landed  at  various  points 
in  every  borough  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  and  substantially  in 
the  general  district  where  the  people  live,  and  where  the  food  will 
be  consumed.  This  is  one  saving.  It  will  eliminate  those  long 
hauls  and  delay  and  congestion,  and  also  a  lot  of  middlemen  and 
handlers  of  foodstuffs.  From  the  warehouses,  of  course,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  food  will  go  immediately  to  the  retail  stores. 
Any  surplus,  or  any  stuff  that  ought  not  to  go  into  retail  distribu- 
tion, will  be  put  into  cold  storage  or  will  be  manufactured  in  the 
warehouse.  On  the  top  floor  of  the  warehouse  we  are  planning  to 
have  a  manufacturing  plant,  so  that  berries  and  fruits  that  are  too 
ripe  and  too  tender  to  be  offered  at  retail,  can  be  properly  manu- 
factured—  good,  wholesome  food,  but  too  tender  to  be  offered  at 
retail.  I  have  seen  hundreds  and  thousands  of  tone  of  such  foods, 
in  New  York  City,  taken  away  to  be  dumped  on  the  Jersey 
Meadows,  or  put  on  scows  and  taken  away  to  be  converted  into  fer- 
tilizer. The  waste  in  New  York  City  is  a  crime.  There  is 
enough  stuff  wasted  there  every  year  to  feed  half  of  the  people  in 
that  city. 

That  waste  is  not  confined  to  New  York  City.  You  can  go  to 
your  own  local  orchards  and  find  waste.  I  know  there  are  hundreds 
of  barrels  of  apples  that  lie  on  the  ground  and  rot  —  good,  whole- 
some food,  but  it  cannot  be  sent  to  market.  Today  in  New  York 
City,  by  actual  investigation  and  pricing  of  stuff  within  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks,  we  find  apples  selling  anywhere  from  $7  to  $20  a 
barrel.  Of  course  that  is  by  the  piece,  by  the  quart,  or  a  little 
basket  with  a  hole  punched  up  in  the  middle  of  it  to  make  it  look 
bigger.  And  what  are  you  getting — $2.00  and  $2.75  a  barrel. 
I  guess  some  of  you  would  be  glad  to  get  $2.25  for  what  you  have 
on  hand. 

The  same  is  true  of  potatoes.  Last  week  I  was  down  to  Dans- 
ville,  and  they  were  moving  them  at  25  cents  a  bushel,  and  some 
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were  being  sold  at  20  cent8  a  bushel.  Now  how  much  are  you 
making,  raising  potatoes  at  25  cents  a  bushel  if  It  costs  us  more  to 
raise  them  on  Long  Island  than  it  costs  you  to  raise  them  here. 
Our  Long  Island  potatoes  have  a  trade-mark  in  New  York  City ; 
there  is  a  demand  for  them.  They  are  paying  to-day  60  cents  a 
bushel  for  them  at  the  loading  station  on  Long  Island,  but  there  is 
no  money  in  it  for  us  at  that  price.  We  made  careful  calculation 
of  it.  I  venture  to  say  that  very  few  of  you  have  made  that  calcu- 
lation. On  Long  Island  it  costs  $110  an  acre  to  raise  potatoes. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  it  costs  you  up  here.  We  use  a  ton  to  a 
ton  and  a  half  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  Our  land  is  a  good  deal 
higher;  it  has  a  speculative  value. 

If  you  are  going  to  calculate  the  cost  of  raising  potatoes,  you 
must  take  into  account  the  interest  on  your  investment,  the  proper 
proportion  of  your  taxes,  your  insurance,  machinery,  and  buildings. 
It  means  more  than  you  think  it  does,  oflFhand. 

There  is  a  false  idea  among  farmers  that  their  labor  is  not  worth 
very  much.  I  tell  you  there  is  no  class  of  people  in  the  world  that 
have  to  know  so  much  as  the  farmer  —  that  have  to  be  able  to  do 
so  much,  so  many  things,  and  do  them  well.  For  instance,  the  pro- 
fessional man  in  business  —  bookkeeper,  or  other  capacity  —  does 
not  b^in  to  know  as  much  as  the  farmer.  The  greenest  thing  on 
earth  is  the  city  man  who  does  not  know  anything  about  the 
country. 

RETAIL  OUTLETS 

What  else  are  we  going  to  do  ?  After  we  have  these  terminals 
where  carload  lots  may  be  unloaded  in  a  proper  way  immediately 
upon  their  arrival  in  New  York,  if  the  shipments  are  not  imme- 
diately sent  into  the  retail  trade,  they  will  go  into  cold  storage  or 
general  storage;  or,  if  necessary,  into  the  manufacturing  plant, 
and  there  be  put  up  in  the  right  kind  of  way  —  in  preserves, 
pickles,  etc.  I  know  that  the  stores  are  full  of  those  canned  goods 
of  every  kind.  If  that  stuff  comes  to  New  York  and  it  is  good 
wholesome  food  it  should  not  be  wasted,  and  we  propose  to  take 
care  of  that  waste  and  save  something  there. 

The  next  step  is  to  have  an  outlet  for  it.  I  am  sorry  to  ©ay  that 
we  cannot  depend  upon  those  30,000  retail  dealers  for  that  outlet. 
I  suppose  that  some  of  them  will  come  to  u^  for  it,  but  the  business 
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18  in  th«  closest  kind  of  a  trades  union,  you  may  call  it.  They  are 
all  hand  in  glove  —  wholesalers,  retailers,  commission  men  and  all. 
The  retailers  are  largely  tied  up  with  credit,  and  they  cannot  break 
away.  They  would  boycott  these  terminals  and  the  stuff  would  rot 
on  our  hands.  What  would  we  do  then  ?  And  what  could  we  do 
for  these  farmers  if  we  could  not  dispose  of  their  products  ?  You 
can  see  there  are  dangers  all  along  this  line.  We  must  have  a 
retail  outlet  for  that  food. 

It  will  be  only  the  jobbers,  wholesalers  and  dealers  who  will 
combine  against  us.  The  other  stronger  fellows,  upon  whom  they 
are  now  dependent  for  their  supplies,  will  compel  them  to  boycott 
these  terminals  for  a  time.  That  will  wear  off  in  time ;  at  first  it 
will  mean  a  struggle.  But  the  consumers  and  producers  in  this 
state  and  in  New  York  City  can  win,  and  they  are  going  to  win. 
They  need  leadership;  they  need  to  see  a  way  to  do  it.  When 
they  know  they  have  a  responsible  leader ;  that  a  system  is  going 
to  be  organized  in  their  interest  and  for  their  benefit  —  and  when 
the  consumers  know  that  as  well  as  the  producers  —  this  battle 
will  be  won. 

We  expect  to  establish  these  retail  outlets,  so  far  as  we  can, 
among  the  people  who  are  in  the  trade,  but  they  will  have  to  have 
different  stores  than  at  present.  The  food  stores  must  be  complete, 
stocked  with  everything  that  the  housewife  may  want,  so  that  she 
can  buy  her  supplies  for  the  day  or  the  week  right  there,  without 
going  shopping  —  coffee  here,  fish  there,  groceries  somewhere  else, 
etc.  We  are  going  to  have  all  those  products  assembled  in  one 
complete  food  store,  and  that  store  will  be  in  a  market  district. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  district  with  a  food  store  in  the  center  of  it, 
feeding  26,000  or  30.000  people.  Here  is  another  district  adja- 
cent to  it,  over  here  another  district  and  over  here  still  another, 
and  so  on,  district  after  district  until  we  have  comprised  the  whole 
city  of  New  York  in  those  retail  food-store  districts.  Deliveries 
will  then  be  made  only  in  that  district  from  that  store,  and  in 
another  district  from  the  store  in  that  district.  We  will  do  away 
with  this  multiplicity  of  deliveries;  we  will  do  away  with  this 
expense  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent  of  the  whole  of  the  business 
done  by  a  store  in  the  cost  of  the  deliveries  of  the  stuff.  Instead 
of  having  thirty  or  forty  wagons  on  every  block  every  day,  th^re 
will  be  practically  one  delivery  in  that  block. 
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You  say  that  will  throw  a  lot  of  people  out  of  employment  So 
it  will,  very  often.  But  this  is  not  going  to  happen  all  at  once.  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  slow  development,  and  it  will  take  years  to  do 
it,  but  we  must  have  an  ideal.  Then  we  have  got  to  work  as  rap- 
idly and  intelligently  as  we  can  to  accomplish  a  purpose  which  we 
know  is  right.  We  will  ultimately  have  a  system  of  food  distribu- 
tion in  New  York  City  that  will  eliminate  the  present  waste  and 
expense. 

I  was  in  Ohio  a  little  over  a  month  ago,  and  I  took  a  day  off  to 
examine  the  market  system  of  Cleveland.  I  shall  tell  you  one 
thing  I  found  there,  although  I  did  not  find  the  conditions  ideal. 
In  one  of  their  old  markets  (I  think  they  called  it  Central  Market) 
they  serve  about  40,000  buyers  on  Saturday  of  every  week  — 
people  who  buy  in  that  store.  They  have  taken  a  census  week 
after  week  there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  they  have  ascertained 
that  they  serve  over  20,000  people  every  day.  That  one  market 
feeds  about  200,000  people,  and  on  Saturday,  their  big  day,  they 
serve  40,000  buyers.  There  is  not  a  telephone  in  their  shop,  and 
there  is  not  a  pound  of  stuff  delivered  from  that  market.  Think 
of  that  saving!  Everybody  who  buys  foodstuffs  in  that  market 
goes  personally,  pays  cash  and  takes  the  stuff  away.  Of  course 
they  do  not  carry  away  a  barrel  of  potatoes  or  a  bag  of  apples,  but 
generally  the  stuff  is  bought  and  carried  away  by  the  people  who 
buy  it.  In  that  market  the  stands  are  rented  out;  they  are  not 
cooperative,  but  are  rented  to  private  individuals.  That  system 
in  Cleveland  saves  about  twenty  per  cent  of  what  would  be  charged 
at  the  retail  stores  scattered  around  the  city. 

Somebody  says,  "  You  cannot  expect  housewives  to  take  a 
market-basket  and  go  and  carry  home  her  stuff."  I  say  you  can, 
and  there  will  be  no  member  of  the  family  who  will  be  more  ready 
and  willing  to  do  what  she  can  to  help  the  household  in  the  matter 
of  expenditures  than  the  housewife.  I  have  been  at  a  great  many 
meetings  of  the  Housewives'  League,  and  I  know  the  president  of 
the  league.  The  housewives  declare  they  are  ready  to  go,  and  are 
anxious  to  go,  provided  they  are  saving  something. 

As  things  are  now,  why  should  they  go  to  market  ?  There  is  no 
reason  for  doing  so.  They  ring  up  the  phone  and  say,  "  Send  me 
over  a  loaf  of  bread,"  or  some  little  thing  or  other,  and  it  costs  four 
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times  as  mucli  to  deliver  the  stuff  as  it  is  worth.  Is  that  good, 
American  common-sense  ?  Should  we  perpetuate  such  a  system  as 
that  ? 

You  are  the  producer.  You  do  not  care  what  they  do  with  your 
produce  when  they  get  it  to  New  York,  do  you  ?  But,  when  they 
return  the  money  for  your  stuff,  you  do  care  if  you  do  not  get  what 
you  know  you  ought  to  get  for  it.  The  consumers  care  too,  because 
it  means  money  in  their  pockets. 

I  say  to  you  that  at  least  ten  dollars  (I  think  it  is  nearer  twenty) 
can  be  saved  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  New  York  City 
every  year  under  a  proper  system  of  food  distribution.  If  a  family 
consists  of  five,  at  ten  dollars  apiece,  that  is  fifty  dollars.  The 
stress  of  living  in  New  York  City  is  a  great  deal  harder  amd 
heavier  than  it  is  in  Albion,  I  can  tell  you.  You  may  think  they 
live  in  fine  houses  and  have  amusements  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  used  to  think  so,  too.  I  thought  New  York  City  would  be  grand. 
It  did  not  take  me  long  to  get  over  that  dream.  I  got  over  it,  but 
I  stayed  there;  I  was  getting  along  fairly  well.  But  I  never 
enjoyed  it  after  the  first  year  or  two.  I  know  that  the  poverty  and 
suffering  and  economies  in  New  York  are  appalling.  I  know  the 
people  in  New  York  City  will  thank  God  for  any  system  which 
will  make  living  any  less  burdensome  than  it  is  now. 

COUNTRY  ORGANIZATIONS  BEACHED 

The  thing  I  want  to  say  to  you  is  this :  You  have  got  to  help 
build  up  this  system  of  economical  distribution  in  our  large  cities 
and  in  you  own  local  communities.  One  of  the  ways  to  help  is  to 
organize  yourselves,  in  these  shipping  districts,  for  selling  the 
produce.  I  am  n6t  going  to  talk  to  you  about  cooperative  buying 
societies.  That  question  is  all  right  in  its  ^^y,  but  it  is  not  a  big 
question.  The  big  question,  in  the  country,  is  the  organization  of 
selling  societies  —  farmers'  cooperative  selling  societies.  That  is 
where  you  have  fallen  down.  Farmers  in  this  state  as  well  as 
over  the  entire  country  are  too  independent.  Maybe  when  you 
are  starved  you  will  cooperate.  That  is  what  happened  in  Den- 
mark and  in  Ireland.  That  is  what  I  am  preaching  to  you  now. 
Cooperate  in  getting  your  stuff  together  and  grading  it  right  and 
packing  it  right,  and  shipping  it  in  carload  lots.  That  last  feature 
means  a  saving  of  expense  in  transportation. 
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Grading  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  I  can  talk  to  you  about. 
You  do  not  grade  right ;  you  do  not  grade  honestly.  Neither  do  I.  I 
raise  cauliflower  down  on  my  farm,  and  I  put  the  little  heads  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  Where  do  you  put  the  little  apples,  on 
top  ?  That  is  where  they  belong  —  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel  and 
on  the  top,  if  they  are  graded  as  No.  1.  That  gives  them  a  trade- 
mark. A  cooperative  society  is  the  one  to  guarantee  the  products 
to  be  just  as  represented,  so  that  when  they  come  down  to  our  ter- 
minals in  New  York  they  need  not  open  that  package.  We  guar- 
antee it  because  we  have  their  guarantee.  And  you  will  get  more 
money  for  your  product.    I  know  because  I  have  tested  it. 

I  have  .packed  my  cauliflower  properly,  with  the  best  heads  in 
barrels  marked  "No.  1,"  and  culls  in  other  barrels  marked 
"Seconds."  I  have  sent  them  to  a  commission  man  and  everv 
barrel  brought  the  same  price.  The  next  time  I  did  not  take  that 
pains,  because  I  knew  I  would  get  the  same  price.  My  neighbor 
was  honest,  perhaps,  and  packed  his  goods,  and  I  was  dishonest 
and  did  not  pack  my  goods.  He  saved  out  his  culls  and  gave  them 
to  the  cows.    I  sold  mine  and  got  as  much  as  he  did. 

Dishonesty  is  forced  upon  us.  You  know  it  as  well  as  I  do.  When 
we  get  our  returns  we  say,  "  What  is  the  good  of  being  honest  ?  " 
We  know  the  poorly-packed  product  brings  the  same  as  the  No.  1. 
That  is  the  system  which  makes  honesty  of  no  avail.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  system  where  honesty  will  avail  and  prevail,  and  where  it 
will  be  the  best  policy.  And  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  we  must  have 
these  cooperative  shipping  societies  in  the  country,  where  an 
expert  will  do  the  grading  and  packing.  You  cannot  trust  your- 
selves to  do  it ;  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  do  it.  The  best  T  have,  of 
course,  is  No.  1,  but  compared  with  other  stuff  it  might  be  worthy 
of  only  grade  No.  2.  Tt  ought  to  be  marked  in  a  common  packing- 
house and  it  ought  to  be  marked  by  an  expert.  Tt  is  being  done  by 
some  up  here  in  your  section,  I  know,  and  I  am  not  telling  you  new 
things.  They  know  goods  honestly  packed  bring  the  money. 
They  know  that  individual  growers  cannot  trust  themselves,  the 
best  of  them. 

I  am  a  great  lover  of  the  country  and  the  farm.  It  is  a  business 
to  make  men  the  happiest  in  the  world,  but  one  cannot  be  happy 
if  he  is  always  in  debt.     We  must  make  farming  more  profitable, 
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and  then  it  will  be  more  attractive.  We  cannot  live  on  sunBbine 
and  air.  We  want  the  result  of  our  labor,  and  we  want  it  in  cash. 
We  want  to  know,  when  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  year,  that  we 
have  a  bank  account  bigger  than  it  was  last  year  —  and  that  is 
what  we  are  working  for  in  this  department. 

Mr,  Van  Wageken  :  It  has  been  a  long,  interesting  day.  We 
have  been  wrestling  with  problems  of  crops  and  cattle,  and  now. 
for  a  time,  we  have  been  talking  about  the  probability  of  rbe 
farmer  getting  rid  of  his  products  and  securing  more  for  his  com- 
fort and  independence  than  he  has  in  the  past.  With  all  due 
deference  to  eveiy  one  else  who  has  spoken  today,  I  really  think 
the  finest  thing  of  the  program  is  to  come,  because  I  hold  that  the 
farmer  himself  is  greater  than  the  farm,  and  that  the  finest  thing 
on  the  farm  is  not  the  animal  in  the  bam,  but  the  people  in  the 
house.    Also,  because  we  need  higher  ideals  of  what  life  might  be. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  a  woman  whom  you 
already  know,  and  whom  you  will  welcome,  I  am  sure  —  Mrs. 
Morgan. 

husic  and  song 
Mrs.  Rose  Morgan,  New  York  City 

Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

The  mission  of  the  ideal  woman 

Every  woman  should  begin  in  Eden, 
should  have  its  blest  traditions  to  re- 
turn to,  its  holy  places  and  things  on 
which  an  eternal  consecration  rests. 

To  do  work  on  which  an  eternal  con- 
aecration  rests  is  the  truly  successful 
woman's  work.  What  form  shall  that 
work  take?  The  reply  includes  the 
answers  of  all  of  us  who  attempt  to 
reply,  and  there  are  none  of  ua  who  do 
not. 

Every  woman  of  us  here  stands  for 
a  woman's  work.  There  are  times  and 
places,  when,  looking  about  us,  we  see  idle  women  of  the 
80-catled  idle  rich  and  the  pleasure-taking  classes.     In   them  we 
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seem  to  find  women  who  do  not  work.  More  often  than  not  we  do 
so  because  we  do  not  know  them  nor  the  demands  in  their  lives  nor 
what  they  accomplish  as  the  result  of  self-investment.  Varying 
standards  as  to  forms  of  work  need  not  belittle  quality  nor  worth- 
iness. If  the  "  eternal  consecration  "  of  the  worth  while  rests 
upon  the  individual  conscience  of  the  worker  that  conscience  will 
speak  out.  Its  sum-total  of  rewarded  effort  will  allow  it  to  say  — 
"  You  are  one  of  the  world's  workers,  you  are  a  ^  woman  who 
works.'  " 

Personality,  preeent  and  past  environment,  special  training, 
experience,  have  a  governing  share  in  determining  the  work  path 
of  all  of  us. 

GREAT    WOMEN    LEADERS 

Notable  examples  of  great  working  women  appeal  to  us  in  pro- 
portion as  we  understand  and  reply  to  the  expressed  personality 
of  those  women.  They  lead  because  they  are  understandable. 
Through  death  they  may  even  seem  to  slip  out  of  the  world  of 
work  and  yet  they  live  powerfully,  still  speaking,  still  leading. 

Great  personality  and  great  self-investment  combine  to  provide 
for  us  great  women  workers,  around'  whom  other  women  gather, 
understanding,  responding,  supporting,  following.  The  grouping 
is  natural.  The  woman  who  makes  the  appeal  through  a  conviction 
of  high  standards  and  ideals  brings  the  personality  to  bear  which 
induces  self-expression  from  hundreds  of  other  women  w^ith  similar 
standards  and  hopes.  In  this  way  woman's  work  through  a 
"  cause  "  has  been  developed.  We  remember  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  Frances  E.  Willard  as  two  of  the  greatest  women  leaders,  each 
in  a  distinct  cause.  Sincere  in  their  aggression,  each  represented 
and  worked  from  personal  conviction;  each  called  thousands  of 
other  women  to  self-expression. 

Women's  work  among  and  for  women,  as  originally  led  by  Miss 
Anthony  and  Miss  W^illard,  is  today  women's  work  in  and  for  the 
whole  world.  The  two  great  issues,  equal  suffrage  and  temper- 
ance, are  goals  as  certain  to  be  reached  as  there  are  women  to  con- 
tinue the  working-march  forward  to  the  long  sought  success. 

When  I  was  a  young  girl  I  once  found  myself  seated  by  a  little 
lady  whose  simple  graciousness  disarmed  girlish  self-consciousness. 
"And  why  are  you  here,  child  ?  "  she  asked.    "  To  sing,"  I  replied. 
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"  Oh,  and  what  are  you  to  sing  ? "  The  planned-for  songs  were 
named.  With  a  sweet,  thoughtful  look  —  "  Sing  my  song,  child." 
But  I  knew  not  that  little  lady  nor  what  she  asked  until  she  quoted 
to  me: 

In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  Christ  was  bom  across  the  sea. 
With  the  glory  in  His  bosom  that  transfigures  you  and  me; 
As  He  died  to  make  men  holy  let  us  die  to  make  men  free. 
His  truth  is  marching  on. 

Then,  girl  though  I  was,  I  felt  that  I  too,  along  with  the  other 
women,  had  been  called  to  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  her  great  march- 
ing song.  How  many  times  since  has  her  call  to  women  for  true 
work  been  an  incentive  and  a  benediction. 

HOMEMAKIXG   WOMAN's   CHIEF  GLORY 

'Tis  the  homemaking  charge  of  women  that  is  their  unique 
glory.  This  responsibility  may  develop  into  self-expression  that 
calls  for  the  mothering  of  great  national  issues.  Necessary  and 
worthy  though  such  work  may  be  it  cannot  call  upon  itself  an 
"  eternal  consecration  "  holier  than  that  which  rests  on  her  whose 
"  charge  to  keep  "  is  in  the  simplest  home.  To  make  home  the 
stronghold  of  these  traditions  is  noble  work  for  the  noblest  of 
women. 

We  are  told  that  in  life  we  have  the  "  choice  of  the  tread-mill  of 
the  eternal  grind  or  the  path  of  the  eternal  journey."  Really  to 
have  chosen  is  to  have  consciously  accepted  the  personal  place  of 
woman's  work  which  no  other  woman  could  have  filled.  A  sense 
of  permanency  rewards  the  day's  routine.  Simple  work,  hard 
work,  and  monotonous  work  is  dignified  by  purpose  in  work. 

The  vision  of  the  glory  of  the  homemaker  fades  or  is  missed 
altogether  when  homemaking  for  permanency  is  not  the  work 
text.  We  should  realize  the  great  purpose  in  homemaking  — 
think  of  it  as  women's  work  of  highest  privil^e.  My  own  special 
appeal  to  this  end  is  that  the  song  that  has  ministered  to  me  as  a 
"  blest  tradition  "  and  experience,  binding  me  to  the  old  home  and 
all  that  that  means,  as  no  other  factor  in  my  life  does,  shall  be  an 
experience  possible  to  you  and  to  your  children. 
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bonos  with  personality 

All  good  songs  carry  with  them  aesthetic  value  which  is  im- 
personal. Their  poetry  and  music  are  art  and  therefore  beauty 
and  power.  But  it  is  the  personal,  the  worth  of  the  personal  touch 
and  permanency  of  impression  gained  from  the  far-seeing  home 
ones  —  that  is  the  song  that  has  the  power  to  bind  childhood,  man- 
hood and  old  age. 

I  have  told  you  my  personal  reasons  for  wishing  to  bring  to  you 
this  message  regarding  old  songs.  My  mother  is,  for  me,  my 
mother  and  my  sister,  my  sister.  But  we  are  speaking  for  each 
other  when  we  quote  them  and  their  memory.  You,  too,  know  a 
sister  and  a  mother.  Their  power  as  women  who  "  worked  hitherto 
and  yet  work  "  is  the  immortal  power  of  those  great  ones  who 
*'  being  dead  yet  speak." 

Such  work  can  be  told  in  the  old  song  and  it  in  turn  carries  us 
back  in  memory ;  carries  us  forward  in  incentive  and  hope.  Life 
becomes  all  of  one  piece,  Eternity  here  and  now,  and  work  — 
woman's  work — ^^her  great  joy  in  living,  upon  which  she  may  ex- 
pect the  Eternal's  benediction. 


SEVENTH  SESSION 

Wednesday,  March  17,  9:40  a.  m. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  so 
far  our  meetings  have  been  run  almost  exactly  on  scheduled  time. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  no  man  has  been  cut  short  of  his  allotted 
period,  and  no  one  has  been  allowed  to  run  over  to  any  extent  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  Ithaca,  will  now  take  up  "  Fruit  Conditions  in  the 
West" 

FRUIT  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  WEST 

E.  E.  Bennett,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Formerly  Agricultural  Expert  With  Rock  Island  Railroad 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  saying  I  am  from  Ithaca  may  give  a  some- 
what false  impression.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  correct  it  very 
much,  because  I  do  not  know  where  I  am  from.  I  am  at  Ithaca 
for  a  short  time,  and  for  several  years  I  have  been  in  the  west,  at 
various  places.  In  fact,  for  the  past  two  years  my  work  has  been 
such  that  I  have  been  all  over  the  United  States,  anywhere  from 
Massachusetts  to  California,  and  have  had  some  chance  to  see  what 
was  going  on,  and  note  a  few  of  the  horticultural  conditions 
throughout  the  country. 

My  subject  this  morning  is  a  little  diflPerent  from  any  I  have 
before  taken  up.  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  that  will  be  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  you,  because  your  interest  is  in  New  York  fruit- 
growing rather  than  in  that  of  Colorado.  In  Colorado  fruit-grow- 
ing, it  is  simply  a  matter  of  competition.  So  I  shall,  for  a  few 
minutes,  take  up  the  matter  of  fundamental  conditions  in  the  West. 
Professor  Hedrick  has  had  experience  in  the  West,  and  he  may 
disagree  with  me,  but  his  experience  has  been  diiferent  from  mine. 

Fruit-growing  in  the  West  is  hardly  to  be  compared  with  the 
fruit-growing  in  this  section.  You  have  the  old  family  orchard; 
they  have  a  little  of  that  in  the  West  but  not  so  much  as  you  have 
here.  In  the  early  days  —  in  the  seventy's  and  eighty's  —  they 
said  they  could  not  grow  apples  there;  at  first  they  could  grow  only 
stock.  Then  they  b^an  to  raise  other  things  —  vegetables  and 
grains  —  and  grazing  gave  away  to  extensive  farming.     Then, 
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after  a  struggle,  it  was  found  that  fruit  oould  be  grown  in  Colorado, 
Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  in  parts  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming  and 
those  adjacent  states.  When  they  found  they  could  grow  apples 
there,  and  could  grow  them  so  well,  there  was  an  epidemic  of  apple 
growing. 

APPLES  IN  COLORADO  AND  ARKANSAS 

Fruit-growing  in  the  West  is  scattered,  and  is  confined  to  small 
areas.  For  instance,  in  south-western  Colorado  there  is  a  rather 
unique  apple  district  know  as  Montezuma  county;  that  is  high 
altitude,  largely.  If  you  were  in  some  places  in  the  West  they 
would  tell  you  that  apples  could  not  be  grown  at  an  altitude  of 
5,000  feet.  Yet  the  best  fruit  orchards  I  have  seen  there  are 
Y,000  feet  or  above,  and  that  is  quite  high.  But  they  are  far 
enough  south  to  offset  the  altitude  by  being  warmer. 

The  McEImo  Canon  apples  have  been  a  wonder  all  over  the 
world.  In  that  district,  when  they  began  to  run  ditches  across  the 
desert  to  irrigate  their  lands,  they  found  depressions  in  the  land, 
which,  when  a  survey  was  made,  were  found  to  be  old,  prehistoric 
canals.  At  one  time  there  was  irrigation  there,  and  they  were  on 
the  site  of  those  old  canals  made  long  before  history  began. 

Then  there  is  the  district  that  you  hear  more  about  than  any 
other,  known  ss  the  Grand  Valley  district,  which  is  quite  a  large 
area  of  land,  and  where  they  are  growing  a  greal  deal  of  fruit. 
They  have  boomed  that  district  until  their  ideas  are  pretty  big  as 
to  the  possibilities  of  growing  fruit  there. 

There  is  another  district  —  the  Gunnison  Tunnel  district  — 
which  consists  of  100,000  to  200,000  acres,  and  takes  in  Delta, 
Hotchkiss  and  Montrose. 

On  the  east  slope  there  is  the  Canon  City  district,  in  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley.  In  the  Rocky  Ford  Valley  there  is  another  district, 
and  then  there  is  the  northern  Colorado  district  —  all  separated 
by  considerable  distances.  This  has  made  it  difficult,  because  each 
district  is  more  or  less  jealous  of  the  others,  and  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  together.  That  is  a  thing  that  is  holding  back  the  devel- 
opment of  that  country. 
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ill  effects  of  a  boom 

When  they  began  to  find  they  could  grow  good  fruit  in  the  West, 
they  began  to  develop  it  as  a  fruit  country,  and  as  a  result  have 
sold  the  land  to  newcomers  —  land  where  apples  never  should  have 
been  grown.  Th^  result,  as  you  can  imagine,  has  been  disastrous, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  hurting  the  West  at  the  present 
time  —  simply  the  result  of  speculation.  When  I  went  West  ten 
years  ago  they  were  paying  from  $400  for  raw  lands  up  to  $4,500 
an  iicre  for  orchards.  That  is  too  much.  Anyone  who  is  not 
acquainted  with  conditions  out  there  can  hardly  tell  the  difference 
between  land  that  is  actually  worth  $500  an  acre  for  apple  growing 
and  land  that  is  worth  nothing  whatever,  for  this  reason :  the  soil 
out  there,  while  rich,  is  underlaid  with  another  soil  which  is  not 
worth  anything  at  all.  The  average  soil  in  the  West  contains  pot- 
ash and  phosphoric  acid,  and  by  growing  alfalfa  there  they  never 
use  a  commercial  fertilizer  in  any  way.  Manure  supplies  the 
needs.  The  lands  are  not  fertile  at  all  until  they  have  been  in 
manure  or  alfalfa.  The  soils  there  are  composed  of  lime,  potash 
and  salts,  so  there  is  plenty  of  fertility ;  but  they  have  had  to  find 
out  that  they  have  to  make  it  available.  They  found,  when  they 
plowed  the  sage  brush  and  put  in  alfalfa,  they  could  double  their 
yield  by  simply  getting  their  plant  food  available. 

Some  of  the  soils  are  shallow.  There  are  many  places  in  that 
district  where  they  have  sold  land  and  put  orchards  on  it,  and 
the  soil  may  not  be  over  a  foot  or  two  feet  deep.  The  soil  looks 
very  nice  on  top,  but  when  you  dig  down  anywhere  from  six  inches 
to  twenty  feet,  or  maybe  forty  feet,  you  will  find  a  great  depth  in 
there  of  white  material  called  "  gyp."  In  many  cases  it  is  not 
gypsum,  but  the  arsenic  in  the  subsoil  that  is  killing  the  fruit 
trees. 

I  have  a  claim  mvself  in  south-western  Colorado,  and  where  the 
water  has  washed  off  and  I  dig  up  my  soil,  it  is  just  as  white  as 
chalk.  It  is  chalk,  pure  and  simple,  and  nothing  will  grow  in  that 
You  might  as  well  have  solid  rock. 

That  is  the  trouble  in  the  West  —  they  have  plenty  of  land  for 
orchards  with  plenty  of  marl.  The  trees  b^n  to  die  after  they 
have  been  planted  for  a  few  years,  and  the  orchards  go  ouL  There 
are  a  great  many  orchards  through  the  western  states  on  that  kind  of 
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land.  Close  to  one-half  of  the  orchards  of  the  West  have  been  put 
on  land  that  never  should  have  been  put  in  orchards  whatever.  I 
believe  that  is  also  true  here.  In  many  places  in  the  West  they 
have  been  pulling  out  their  orchards.  They  believed  that  all  the 
land  in  that  community  was  good  orchard  land.  One  section  may 
be  good  and  one  alongside  of  it  poor.  Because  a  quarter-section 
may  be  growing  good  apples  is  no  criterion  whatever  that  the  next 
section  is  good ;  it  may  be  just  the  opposite. 

In  the  mountain  districts  in  the  West  no  two  places  are  alike. 
I  know  one  place  that  has  been  growing  250  bushels  of  potatoes  on 
an  acre  for  years,  and  $300  an  acre  has  been  refused  for  that  land. 
That  is  good  land  for  potatoes.  The  next  land  to  it  is  worth 
nothing. 

ORCHARDS    TOO    CLOSELY    PLANTED 

Another  mistake  thev  have  made  in  the  West,  for  which  thev  are 
paying  now,  is  that  of  planting  too  closely.  They  thought  because 
the  trees  were  short-lived  they  could  plant  close  together,  and 
nearly  all  the  early  orchards  were  set  sixteen  feet  apart  each  way. 
They  have  kept  holding  them  back,  arid  yet  it  is  very  hard  to  cut 
out  the  rows  to  give  them  space  enough.  You  know  that  if  trees 
become  any  age,  sixteen  feet  apart  will  crowd  them.  Thirtyrtwo 
feet  probably  is  a  good,  standard  distance ;  they  should  not  be  less 
than  that. 

VARIETIES 

So  much  for  the  western  conditions  in  orcharding.  The  varie- 
ties there  are  just  about  as  they  are  in  other  districts.  They 
started  in  with  a  little  of  everything,  and  then  they  began  to  put 
in  Ben  Davis.  That  is  used  three  times  as  much  as  the  other  trees. 
I  expect  that  in  the  AVest,  in  the  northern  states,  30  per  cent  of  the 
trees  are  of  the  Ben  Davis  type,  and  it  is  beginning  to  have  its 
effect.  But  every  variety  may  be  found  there.  The  later 
orchards,  at  the  present  time,  are  taking  the  varieties  which  are 
adapted  to  that  community;  the  Jonathan,  Winesap  and  Kome 
Beauty  are  good.  Certain  varieties  are  adapted  to  certain  districts. 
In  your  district  the  Baldwin  is  about  as  good  as  can  be  found, 
perhaps.  In  the  Southwest  —  in  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Kansas 
—  the  Winesap  and  the  Jonathan  are  good,  and  if  there  is  any 
place  where  the  Ben  Davis  is  worth  growing  it  is  there.     Apples 
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growii  in  this  section  cannot  be  grown  in  the  Colorado  districts 
profitably.  I  do  not  know  what  makes  it,  but  there  is  a  change  in 
the  flavor.  Perhaps  the  high  altitudes  there  affect  the  flavor.  Con- 
sequently, the  Baldwin  grown  in  that  section  is  about  as  tasteless 
as  you  could  find ;  also  the  Roxbury  Eusset.  The  apples  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  as  a  whole,  do  not  have  the  flavor  that  your 
New  York  apples  do,  and  that  is  in  your  favor.  If  they  compete 
they  must  get  thef  flavor.  The  Jonathan  as  you  know  is  quite 
sour,  and  it  is  adapted  to  their  conditions  there. 

When  there  is  a  wind-storm  in  Colorado  the  limbs  of  the  trees 
break  off  easily.  The  same  is  true  of  fruit  —  the  soil  makes  a 
delicate  tissue.  When  it  comes  to  cauliflower  and  cabbage,  this 
same  condition  gives  them  a  chance  to  grow  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Better  celery  is  grown  there  than  in  any  other  place  I  have  seen 
in  the  country,  on  account  of  the  high  altitude.  Fruit  grown 
under  these  conditions  is  toned  down;  consequently  they  have  to 
select  a  variety  that  will  stand  this.  The  same  thing  applied  to  the 
cherry  makes  the  cherry  of  the  West  probably  the  best  in  the  world. 
I  do  not  believe  that  even  Professor  Hedrick  can  grow  sour  cherries 
that  can  compare  with  the  cherries  grown  there.  For  canning, 
they  are  as  fine  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 

INSECTS  ARE  SEEIOUS  PESTS  ;  MORE  FREE  FROM  FUNGOUS  TROUBLES 

Most  eastern  people  have  had  the  impression  that  western  fruit 
is  free  from  troubles.  That  is  a  mistake,  because  there  is  no  place 
I  know  of  where  the  codling  moth  is  so  prevalent  as  in  the  West. 
The  climate  has  made  the  conditions  right  for  the  codling  moth  to 
grow.  For  instance,  this  last  year  the  director  of  the  station  at 
Fort  Collins  found  eleven  trees  that  had  not  been  sprayed  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  thought  it  a  good  opportimity  to  obtain  some 
data  on  the  codling  moth.  The  trees  could  not  be  called  mature. 
He  had  a  boy  band  the  trees  to  catch  the  larvte.  How  manv  do 
you  think  he  got?  By  actual  count,  3,300  worms  in  the  eleven 
trees.  That  would  be  practically  60  per  cent  of  the  codling  moths 
that  would  be  developed  on  those  trees. 

They  are  free  from  many  of  the  fungous  troubles  you  have  here 
—  not  so  much  in  the  Xorthwest,  but  in  the  inter-mountain  states. 
They  have  no  apple  canker,  apple  scab,  or  rust     The  blight  is 
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more  destructive  there  than  here,  probably  because  of  the  excessive 
growth  which  is  brought  on  by  too  much  irrigation  and  great  fer- 
tility. Both  pears  and  apples  blight  very  badly.  Two  or  three 
times  I  have  been  called  to  look  over  blighty  orchards,  to  find  out 
the  trouble.  More  than  half  the  leaves  and  twigs  had  begun  to  rot, 
and  were  taken  right  off  in  the  spring  by  the  blight.  It  does  not 
work  so  much  on  the  new  growth  as  on  the  fruit  twigs  coming  into 
blossom.  Blight  is  always  found  in  the  West,  but  so  far  as  the 
fungous  diseases  are  concerned,  they  are  more  or  less  free  from 
th«m. 

Eastern  growers  can  never  hope  to  grow  apples  of  as  clear  skin 
as  the  West  produces.  There  are  certain  varieties  that  approxi- 
mate the  looks  of  the  western  apple,  but  they  have  not  that  waxy, 
clear  skin  found  in  the  West.  Where  quality  is  concerned,  you 
have  the  advantage. 

FAILURE    TO    REALLY    COOPERATE 

• 

The  fact  remains  that  for  the  last  two  years,  in  1913  and  1914, 
they  have  not  been  making  a  success  financially  of  orcharding.  A 
great  number  of  the  trees  have  been  pulled  out  this  last  year,  and 
more  of  them  have  been  changing  hands  on  mortgages.  This  is 
deplorable,  and  most  of  it  is  due  to  lack  of  cooperation.  They  do 
not  know  how  to  cooperate.  They  have  organized  —  and  here  is 
a  lesson  to  the  people  in  the  East.  We  find  they  have  thirty-three 
organizations  selling  apples  in  Colorado.  Two  years  ago  they  were 
discussing  this  trouble,  and  it  came  out  there  that  these  thirty-three 
associations  were  competing  with  each  other,  and  one  man  would 
be  in  two  different  associations  and  would  be  competing  against 
himself.  They  were  spending  something  like  three  thousand  dol- 
lars in  telegrams  alone  in  each  association  in  selling  their  produce, 
which  means  a  total  of  $99,000.  That  is  quite  serious  competition 
and  it  is  one  of  the  troubles  thev  have  there.  The  mere  fact  that 
they  have  those  organizations  makes  it  harder  to  get  together, 
because  it  means  that  several  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  associations  are 
making  a  living  out  of  the  work.  Those  managers  and  officers 
drawing  salaries  will  oppose  any  cooperation.  They  do  not  want 
to  lose  their  positions,  and  if  they  combine  into  one  organization 
they  will.  A?  it  is,  it  will  be  a  difficult  proposition  to  do  that.   None 
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of  these  fruit  districts  are  living  unto  themselves ;  they  are  often 
bidding  against  each  other..  Every  district  in  the  Northwest,  even 
to  California,  is  competing  in  this  apple  business,  and  I  believe 
there  are  several  vital  factors  concerned.  I  have  been  making  a 
study  of  it  and  have  seen  the  conditions. 

THE  BUSINESS  NOT  PROFITABLE 

The  only  way  we  can  realize  this  situation  is  through  statistics. 
If  you  remember  the  '95  and  '96  crops,  we  had  then  between 
60,000,000  and  65,000,000  barrels ;  that  is,  according  to  estimates 
of  the  United  States.  There  were  probably  more  than  that, 
•because  in  those  two  years  it  was  hard  to  sell  them.  I  sold  apples 
at  nineteen  cents  a  bushel,  and  was  lucky  to  get  rid  of  them.  After 
that  the  production  kept  reducing,  because  of  various  conditions 
(mostly  a  matter  of  not  getting  good  apples),  until  we  get  down 
as  low  as  23,000,000  barrels  in  some  years,  and  it  was  not  until 
1912  that  we  reached  the  former  figure  again  —  that  is,  apparent 
over-production.  We  did  not  have  so  many  more  apples  in  1912 
than  in  1895  and  1896,  since  the  population  had  multiplied  in 
that  time,  and  the  transportation  facilities  were  better  than  for- 
merly. Yet  we  had  as  much  trouble  to  sell  apples  in  1912  as  in 
1895  and  1896. 

COMPETITION    WITH     OTHER    FRUITS 

If  you  go  back  to  1&95  and  1896  you  will  find  that  the  banana 
importation  was  about  2,000,000  bunches.  I  could  not  find  the 
amount  of  oranges  and  grapefruits  sent  in,  but  it  amounted  to  a 
few  hundred  cars.  At  that  time  many  of  you  were  probably  not 
eating  oranges  and  grapefruit.  In  the  meantime,  in  1913,  the 
importation  of  bananas  in  this  country  was  37,000,000  bunches.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  bushels  or  boxes  of  oranges  and  grapefruits 
were  sent  in.  The  California  Fruit  Exchange,  that  year,  handled 
about  35,000  cars.  We  are  eating  now  between  70,000,000  and 
80,000,000  bushels  of  tropical  fruits,  and  probably  more  tlian 
that.  In  other  words,  during  the  last  two  decades,  while  apple- 
consumption  has  not  been  growing  (it  is  not  very  much  more  than 
it  was  then),  the  grapefruit,  orange  and  banana  consumption  has 
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multiplied  nine  times.  In  other  words,  we  let  those  fellows  take 
our  market,  and  they  are  taking  it  now.  Why  ?  There  are  three 
things  responsible. 

VALUE  OF  standardized  PBODTTCTS 

A  few  years  aga  there  was  a  time  when  the  California  fellows 
were  not  able  to  sell  their  oranges,  and  they  were  rotting  on  the 
ground.  It  looked  as  though  the  whole  industry  was  going  to 
pieces,  and  they  became  alarmed.  They  said,  "  We  cannot  stand 
this ;  we  must  find  some  way  to  get  our  oranges  and  grapefruits  on 
the  market,  and  reach  the  consumer."  The  result  was  that  they 
organized  and  combined  the  locals.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
there  are  121  of  those  locals  in  California  organized  in  selling 
under  one  agency.  What  has  it  done  for  them  ?  In  the  first  place. 
it  has  standardized  their  products.  Our  trouble  today  is  lack  of 
standardization.  When  in  Denver  one  time  a  man  said  to  me, 
"  What  is  the  reason  that  the  Hood  River  produce  can  go  into  the 
market  without  any  investigation  at  all  ?  Everybody  in  Colorado 
is  buying  it."     It  is  largely  a  matter  of  education. 

The  only  way  to  standardize  is  to  organize  and  establish  a  stand- 
ard, and  make  people  pack  correctly.  When  a  consumer  buys  a  box 
of  those  California  oranges,  practically  all  of  the  oranges  are  the 
same.  And  they  have  advertised.  They  have  women  working 
on  various  recipes,  and  they  are  publishing  them.  They  are 
inducing  many  people  to  use  lemon  juice  instead  of  vinegar.  We 
are  simply  standing  still  and  letting  things  go,  and  the  California 
fellows  are  pudiing  their  products  and  inducing  people  to  buy 
them.  One  reason  is  because  they  have  organized  and  are  able  to 
work  together,  and  they  are  getting  something  out  of  it.  A  year 
ago,  near  Los  Angeles,  they  were  selling  lots  in  the  desert  ibr  $30 
a  lot,  and  I  would  not  give  them  thirty  cents  for  them. 

HOME-GBOWN  APPLES  POORLY   PACKED 

Another  thing  —  say  that  I  am  in  Ithaca  and  I  want  to  buy 
some  apples.  The  dealer  will  take  me  out  and  show  them  to  me, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  are  marked  "  Hood  River  "  or 
some  other  western  brand.  When  I  say  that  I  want  home-grown 
apples  he  will  show  me  crates  of  them  —  no  two  apples  the  same. 
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In  fact  I  have  several  times  picked  out  several  pounds  of  fairly 
good  apples,  and  not  one  really  a  show  «apple.  They  are  simply 
everything  put  together,  and  most  of  them  from  old  trees.  That  is 
our  trouble  —  apples  from  these  old  trees,  and  putting  them  up  in 
bulk.  One  bushel  of  those  poor  apples  will  stay  on  the  market 
longer  than  one  bushel  of  good  apples;  you  know  that  is  true 
A  poor  apple  will  last  a  long  time.  As  a  result,  instead  of  eating 
the  apples  in  our  cellars,  we  have  been  buying  grapefruit  and 
oranges. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  APPLES  OF  GOOD  QUALITY 

A  few  years  ago,  when  we  b^an  growing  the  apple  as  a  business, 
we  found  that  we  wanted  an  apple  that  would  make  a  big  produc- 
tion and  would  look  good.  As  .a  result,  the  last  twenty  years  they 
have  been  planting  the  Ben  Davis.  Farther  north  than  this  they 
are  also  growing  Ben  Davis.  What  has  been  the  result  ?  People 
will  buy  them  once  or  twice,  but  after  they  get  them  home  they 
say,  "  I  do  not  believe  I  shall  eat  apples  any  more ;  they  do  not 
taste  as  good  as  they  used  to.  I  shall  just  buy  oranges."  We 
have  been  putting  poor  apples  on  the  market.  The  apple  busines? 
should  be  a  good  business.  We  should  be  using,  at  the  present 
time,  more  apples  than  were  produced  in  the  United  States  last 
year. 

We  must  put  in  varieties  that  will  be  of  good  quality  when  they 
are  well  grown.  Of  course  the  San  Jose  scale  and  other  diseases 
are  eliminating  the  trees.  We  must  give  up  the  production  of 
poor  stuff,  and  organize  so  as  to  standardize.  Then  we  must  stick 
to  that  standardization.  When  we  say  it  is  grade  1,  or  whatever 
it  is,  let  us  stick  to  it,  and  advertise  it  as  a  good  appla 

GOOD  PROSPECTS  FOR  INTELLIGENT  APPLE  GROWING 

There  have  been  millions  of  young  trees  set  out  the  last  few  years 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  many  in  the  Northwest  and  in 
Virginia  have  not  been  bearing  yet,  but  a  large  part  of  the  trees 
are  doomed  because  of  being  set  on  poor  land.  My  opinion  is  that 
if  we  put  out  the  good  article,  there  has  never  been  a  better  pros- 
pect for  setting  out  young  orchards  than  there  is  today.  Ten 
years  from  now  a  man  who  has  an  orchard  in  bearing  will  have  a 
valuable  asset.     But  we  must  run  this  thing  on  a  business  basis. 
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just  as  those  in  the  Northwest  have  done  They  have  organized. 
As  sooir  as  the  canal  is  opened  a  large  part  of  that  northwestern 
produce  will  not  come  this  way;  it  will  go  on  to  the  Old  World. 
But  a  great  many  orchards  there  have  never  been  bearing;  of  a 
million  trees  set  out,  not  more  than  half  of  them  will  bear.  There 
is  hardly  an  orchard  in  the  Missouri  Valley.  They  may  be  bear- 
ing now;  but,  if  you  look  at  them  carefully,  there  is  hardly  a  tree 
that  is  not  diseased  with  canker  or  otherwise,  and  it  will  never 
bear  a  full  crop. 

My  object,  so  far  as  possible,  was  to  start  a  discussion  as  to  the 
general  conditions  that  we  are  facing.  While  we  have  many 
details  as  to  pruning  and  spraying,  etc.  to  take  in,  the  question,  I 
believe,  is,  "  Will  it  pay  me  to  put  my  orchard  in  good  condition, 
and  what  shall  I  set  out?"  Orcharding  is  not  a  matter  of  New 
York  State  alone —  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  whole  United 
States.    Even  more,  it  takes  in  the  other  countries. 

In  your  work  here  last  year  you  made  an  eifort  at  standardiza- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  we  had  the  wrong  end  to.  I  do  not 
believe  any  one  state  should  legislate  alone.  You  are  working 
a  hardship  on  most  people,  because  the  problem  is  an  interstate 
problem.     We  should  have  national  l^islation  rather  than  state. 

DISCUSSION 

Question  :  What  about  other  fruits  in  the  West ;  especially  the 
peach  in  Colorado  ?  We  grow  a  great  many  peaches  in  New  York, 
and  find  competition  from  the  West. 

Mr.  Bennett  :  They  are  so  localized  there  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider them  of  much  consequence.  The  last  two  or  three  years  they 
have  lost  money  on  their  crop.  I  think  the  peach  is  gradually 
going  out  of  the  proposition ;  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  factor.  The 
cherry  is  a  better  proposition  there,  in  cans.  The  peach  crop 
(until  they  do  can  them)  is  not  paying.  There  are  more  peach 
orchards  being  pulled  out  than  apple  orchards.    You  need  not  fear 

much  competition  in  the  sale  of  peaches. 

Question:  Are  they  doing  anything  with  the  by-products  of 
apples  ? 

Mr.  Bennett  :  Very  little.  That  is  a  thing  they  have  recently 
taken  up  there.     A  short  time  ago  one  of  the  papers  asked  me  to 
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write  an  article  on  handling  the  by-products.  In  my  opinion,  we 
have  this  proposition,  which  I  did  not  mention  before:  In  the 
West,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  production,  and  because  of  their 
distance  from  market,  they  can  grow  .only  the  high-grade  fruit 
profitably.  When  they  sell  a  box  of  apples  at  less  than  67  cents 
they  lose  money.  The  Ben  Davis  they  have  had  to  sell  at  50  cents, 
and  have  lost  money.  With  their  Jonathan,  Home  Beauty  and 
Winesap  they  have  to  prune  their  trees  and  cultivate  them,  and 
that  is  what  pays.  When  they  get  95  cents  for  fancy  fruit  they 
make  money.  They  cannot  grow  apples  as  cheaply  as  you  can, 
and  you  cannot  grow  them  as  cheaply  as  in  Missouri,  for  that 
matter.  Consequently,  I  think  their  problem  of  by-products  has 
been  eliminated.  They  will  not  have  them  in  the  first  place.  So 
far  they  have  done  almost  nothing  in  that  line.  If  they  make  the 
cider  they  cannot  sell  it. 

Question  :     Is  the  Mcintosh  Eed  a  good  market  apple  ? 

Mb.  Bennett  :  In  certain  districts,  yes.  It  would  not  be  in 
the  West,  except  in  the  Northwest.  It  is  a  fall  apple.  The 
Mcintosh  Red  is  sold  for  its  flavor  and  delicacy  of  tissue. 

Question  :  Are  they  not  pulling  up  a  great  many  orchards  in 
the  state  of  Washington  ? 

Me.  Bennett  :  I  do  not  know  much  about  Washington.  Many 
are  threatening  to.  They  will  have  to  if  they  do  not  get  more 
money  for  their  apples. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen:  How  much  of  truth,  and  how  much  of 
fiction,  is  there  in  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  New  York  State 
apples,  so  far  as  flavor  is  concerned,  are  far  ahead  of  the  western 
product  ? 

Me.  Bennett  :  That  matter  of  flavor  depends  upon  the  variety 
and  location.  Your  apples  have  more  flavor  than  in  the  West;  I 
do  not  think  anyone  will  dispute  that,  for  a  given  variety.  If  you 
have  an  apple  that  will  stand  toning  down  as  will  the  Jonathan, 
I  think  the  Colorado  Jonathan  is  the  best  apple  I  ever  ate.  But 
when  it  comes  to  growing  the  Baldwin  it  is  different,  because 
it  does  not  stand  the  toning  in  the  West.  Your  Wagoner  is  a  good 
apple,  and  your  Baldwin,  and  the  King,  but  those  apples  are  not 
good  there.  They  have  put  apples  on  the  market  that  you  say  are 
insipid  and  of  no  account.     That  is  not  true  in  all  cases.     When 
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they  are  packed  and  shipped  to  you,  they  are  not  so  good  as 
when  picked  from  the  trees.  In  Colorado  we  lose  quality  in 
shipping. 

Question:  What  is  the  usual  period  of  transportation  of  a  car 
of  apples  across  the  continent  ? 

Mb.  Bennett  :  I  do  not  know,  hut  I  should  say  it  would  take 
stt  least  two  weeks.  If  they  are  rushed  through  on  special  trains, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  come  through  in  that  time. 

Question  :  Are  they  developing  storage  in  the  mountain 
states  ? 

Mb.  Bennett  :  No,  hut  there  has  been  talk  of  doing  that  and 
rushing  the  apples  to  those  storage-houses  through  Marshall  Pass 
by  tunnel.  In  fact,  in  the  tunnels  of  the  mines  they  have  kept  in 
good  condition  two  years  in  the  high  altitudes.  But  that  has  only 
been  talk,  so  far. 

Question  :  Do  men  in  the  West  cool  their  apples  with  ice  on 
their  places,  like  refrigerating  their  cars  for  apples  and  fruits  ? 

Mb.  Bennett  :  I  do  not  know  of  an  orchard  storage-plant  that 
uses  ice  at  all.  Most  of  them  will  rush  the  stuff  through  to  Denver 
and  put  it  in  storage  there,  and  others  to  Kansas  City.  The  apples 
should  be  rushed  right  from  the  orchard  to  the  storage.  I  think 
a  storage  house  on  top  of  the  passes  would  be  good. . 

Question  :  What  are  the  apple  conditions  in  Missouri  ?  Are 
they  setting  out  fruit? 

Mb.  Bennett:  No,  they  are  not  setting  out  fruit  at  all.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  an  epidemic  of  planting  there,  but  a  great 
many  of  them  have  been  cut  out  the  last  few  years  because  of  the 
fungous  diseases  and  cankers.  Their  supply  of  apples  will  be  very 
short  in  that  country  unless  they  start  to  plant  again. 

Question  :  Will  the  Pacific  Coast  tree  live  to  be  as  old  as  the 
trees  in  western  New  York  ? 

Mb.  Bennett  :  No.  The  oldest  I  know  there  is  forty  years. 
When  the  roots  go  deep  enough,  they  reach  the  marl,  and  then  the 
tree  begins  to  become  bad.  They  bear  younger  and  grow  faster, 
but  never  reach  the  size  —  as  a  general  proposition  —  that  they  do 
here,  and  undoubtedly  never  reach  the  same  age.  Here  and  there 
you  will  find  an  orchard,  as  in  Canon  City,  which  is  on  made  land 
—  washed  land  —  and  there  the  trees  are  old  and  perfectly  thrifty, 
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and  may  live  to  be  sixty  or  seventy  years  old.  Everything  west 
of  the  Mississippi  is  not  so  long-lived  as  in  the  East,  and  I  do  not 
believe  they  ever  will  be. 

Question  :     How  about  fungous  troubles  in  the  West  ? 

Mr.  Bennett:  They  do  not  have  much  fungous  troubles  in 
the  West,  except  in  the  coast  states.  The  blight  and  insects  are 
bad.  There  are  a  few  fungous  troubles  and  some  mildews,  but 
those  that  you  know  here  they  do  not  have  there  at  all.  Of  course 
there  are  fungi  of  other  crops,  but  the  most  of  the  orchard  fimgi, 
outside  of  the  mildew,  are  not  bad.  They  are  troubled  with  the 
red  spider  and  other  insect  pests. 

Question  :     Is  the  red  spider  easy  to  kill  ? 

Mr.  Bennett  :  Xo,  it  is  not  easy  to  kill.  You  know  the  red 
spider  and  brown  mice  are  found  in  a  light,  dry  climate.  In 
those  arid  countries  they  become  very  injurious. 

Question  :     What  do  they  fight  them  with  ? 

Mr.  Bennett  :     Sulphur  mostly,  or  lime-sulphur. 

Question  :     Does  the  blight  on  apples  and  pears  die  in  time  ? 

Mr.  Bennett:  So  far  as  the  epidemic  is  concerned,  it  does, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  blot  out  blight  entirely.  One  may  go  in  an 
orchard  and  find  what  is  called  a  "  hold-over  "  blight.  It  does  not 
grow  very  much,  but  in  the  spring  the  gum  oozes  out  of  it,  the 
insects  eat  that  gum  and  inoculate  the  blossoms  with  it.  If  the 
conditions  are  right  to  develop  this,  an  epidemic  of  fire  blight  in 
the  trees  follows.  Sometimes  the  insects  suck  the  new  growth  and 
inoculate  it.     They  are  worse  some  years  than  others. 

Question  :     Is  there  a  treatment  ? 

Mr.  Bennett:  I  know  of  none  that  is  successful.  It  can 
never  be  entirely  cut  out.  I  saw  a  man  near  Ithaca  last  fall  cut- 
ting out  the  blight  from  all  his  trees.  He  was  wasting  his  time. 
It  was  in  the  body  of  the  trees,  and  that  part  cannot  be  reached. 
He  was  just  getting  the  twigs. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen:  I  think  there  is  no  question  which  is 
more  attractive,  and  in  which  we  are  more  interested  at  present, 
than  that  of  whether  we  have  or  have  not  an  over-production  of 
fruit.  And  I  feel  there  is  no  man  you  are  more  glad  to  listen  to 
than  Professor  Hedrick,  of  Geneva. 
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IS  THESE  DANGER  OF  AN  OVER-PRODUCTION  OF  FRUIT? 

U.  p.  Hedrick 

Horticulturist,  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva 

This  is  the  second,  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure  but  that  it  is  the  third  time  I  have 
discussed  this  question  in  Albion.  I  hasten 
to  say  that  I  am  not  a  prophet  and  will  not 
try  to  answer  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  is  to  be  an  over-production,  but  will 
confine  myself  to  the  things  we  are  to  do 
to  prevent  over-production.  Let  us  con- 
sider just  a  moment,  however,  the  question 
asked  in  the  title.  When  we  look  at  census 
figures,  there  is  very  little  to  indicate  an  over-production  of  fruit. 
According  to  the  1910  census  figures,  there  were  fewer  fruit  trees 
in  1910  than  in  1900.  So,  too,  the  production  of  apples,  and  other 
fruits  as  well,  is  not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  production  of  a  decado 
or  a  decade  and  a  half  ago.  When  you  consider  the  quantity  of 
fruit  per  capita  in  the  United  States,  there  is  really  a  great  deal 
less  than  ten  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  drop  census-report  figures  and  use  our 
own  eyes  and  our  own  information  in  regard  to  the  numbers  of 
trees  of  different  varieties  that  have  been  set  in  the  last  few  years, 
nearlv  all  of  us  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  more  trees 
now  than  there  were  a  few  years  ago.  Everybody  is  setting  fruit 
in  fruit  regions,  and  there  are  many  fruit  regions  now  in  existence 
in  the  United  States  that  were  not  in  existence  ten  years  ago.  It 
was  not  so  long  ago  that  New  York  had  the  apple  market  pretty 
well  to  itself.  There  were  some  apples  grown  in  the  middle- 
western  states,  but  none  in  the  far  West.  But,  as  all  of  you  know, 
there  has  been  a  wonderful  development  of  the  fruit  orchards  in 
the  inter-moimtain  and  Pacific  states,  and  therefore  we  must  now 
compete  with  several  distinct  fruit-growing  regions  in  the  United 
States. 

So  the  reason  why  I  suppose  you  are  wondering  whether  there  is 
to  be  an  over-prodnction  of  fruit,  is  that  you.  and  I  know  that  tre- 
mendous areas  of  all  the  different  fruits  have  been  put  out  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  United  States,  and  are  being  put  out.  For  even  at 
the  present  time,  with  the  past  year  almost  a  failure  so  far  as  apples 
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and  marketing  conditions  are  concerned,  nurserymen  tell  me  they 
are  selling  a  tremendous  number  of  trees.  I  have  been  told  that 
nurserymen  are  selling  as  many  apple  trees  this  year  as  in  any 
one  in  the  past  ten  years,  indicating  that  men  are  still  planting 
apples.     The  same  is  true  of  peaches  and  sour  cherries. 

We  wonder,  then,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  number  of  trees 
that  are  being  planted,  and  have  been  planted,  what  will  be  the 
outcome  when  once  these  trees  come  in  bearing.  As  I  eay,  I  cannot 
tell  you ;  but  I  will  instead  take  up,  one  by  one,  the  several  wayj« 
in  which  I  think  you,  as  fruit  growers,  can  help  to  prevent  over- 
production. 

NEW    MARKETS 

One  of  the  first  ways,  and  possibly  the  best  way,  is  to  find  new 
markets.  AVe  have  been  finding  new  markets  for  some  time,  but 
there  are  still  others  to  be  found  and  to  be  developed.  A  great 
deal  more  fruit  goes  to  Europe  now  than  ever  before,  and  I  have 
been  quite  surprised  to  find,  in  reading  the  trade  papers,  that 
this  year,  when  we  thought  we  could  have  no  trade  with  Europe 
whatsoever  in  marketing  our  apples,  more  apples  have  gone  to 
Europe  than  last  year.  We  have  really  had  a  wonderful  trade  with 
Europe  in  our  apple  crop.  Of  course  the  freight  rate  has  been 
so  high,  and  it  has  been  so  hard  t6  get  good  prices  over  there,  that 
not  much  money  has  been  made  in  shipping  fruit  to  Europe.  StilL 
fruit  has  gone  there,  and  if  we  can  send  it  at  reasonable  prices  in 
years  to  come,  as  freight  rates  come  down  —  as  they  will  do  —  we 
shall  find  Europe  ready  to  take  our  fruits. 

We  shall  find,  too,  that  the  AVesterners,  who  have  been  com- 
peting with  us  with  their  fancy  boxed  fruit,  will  prefer  to  ship 
their  fancy  fruit  by  the  Canal  to  Europe,  where  they  can  get  a 
better  price,  and  not  come  so  much  in  competition  with  us  in  the 
East.  So  we  ought  to  try  to  develop  a  market  for  our  apples  and 
pears,  and  possibly  peaches,  in  the  Old  AVorld.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  continent  the  Westerners  are  developing  a  very  good 
market,  and  we  can  well  hope  that  they  will  succeed  in  increasing 
it  from  year  to  year,  in  Asiatic  countries.  Some  fruit  goes  to  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  now  taking  some 
—  in  comparatively  limited  quantities,  it  is  true,  but  considerable 
as  compared  with  past  years  when  they  took  none. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  chief  place  to  develop  the  fruit 
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market  is  right  here  at  home.  We  have  the  South  and  the  Middle 
West,  also  the  com-  and  wheat-  and  hog-producing  sections  of  the 
West  and  the  cotton-growing  sections  of  the  South,  where  they 
cannot  grow  fruit  with  success.  It  is  in  these  regions  that  we  here 
in  the  East  must  develop  our  best  markets  for  fruit,  and  with 
good  fruit  and  better  methods  of  distribution,  we  shall  be  able  to 
find  a  market  for  larger  quantities  of  apples,  pears^  peaches  and 
plums  than  we  have  done  in  the  past,  in  the  South  and  Middle 
West 

BETTEB    STOBAGE 

Another  thing  that  can  be  done  in  preventing  over-production  is 
to  secure  better  storage  facilities.  We  need  a  cold  storage  plant  in 
every  fruit-producing  section  of  the  state  of  New  York  where  there 
is  any  considerable  quantity  of  fruit  produced.  We  have  fairly 
good  storage  facilities  now  in  comparison  with  that  of  a  few  years 
ago;  but  when  we  have  a  full  crop,  as  in  the  past  year,  there  are 
many  who  cannot  find  a  place  to  store  their  fruit.  Therefore, 
fruit  growers  should  strive  to  secure  better  storage  facilities  for 
fruits  —  apples  and  pears,  in  particular.  With  better  storage 
facilities  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  our  fruit  longer,  market  it  to 
better  advantage,  and  secure  higher  prices. 

We  must  have  more  knowledge  as  to  how  to  handle  fruit  better 
in  storage  —  in  what  condition  of  maturity  to  store,  how  soon  after 
picking,  and  what  temperature  to -keep  the  storage  plant.  We 
must  know  all  the  conditions  that  should  prevail  in  cold-storage 
establishments  to  give  us  a  good  product  with  as  little  loss  as 
possible.  There  is  now  considerable  loss  from  scalding  and  from 
the  development  of  rots  and  mildews  in  storage  plants.  Some  one 
of  our  stations  should  take  up  these  problems  and  work  them  out. 

BETTEB    TBANSPOBTATION 

Still  another  means  of  avoiding  over-production  is  to  secure 
better  transportation  services.  You  here  in  western  New  York 
have  been  hard  at  work  with  the  railroads  to  secure  good  train 
and  refrigerator  service  during  the  fruit  season.  That  needs  to  be 
done  all  over  the  United  States,  Here  we  have  much  better  trans- 
portation service  than  have  the  people  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
state,  or  in  some  of  the  neighboring  states.  In  fact,  the  trans- 
portation service  for  fruits  in  the  southern  tier  of  counties  in  this 
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state  is  so  very  poor  that  no  man  should  go  into  fruit  growing  in 
these  counties,  because  he  cannot  handle  his  crop  after  he  gets  it 
With  the  cutting  down  of  the  rates,  then,  and  with  less  loss  in 
handling  the  fruit  on  railroads  through  delays  in  shipping,  fruit 
will  reach  the  market  in  a  better  condition  and  at  a  lower  price, 
and  there  will  be  some  slight  prevention  from  this  source  of  an 
over-production  of  fruit 

BETTEB    DISTRIBUTION 

Closely  connected  with  the  matter  of  transportation  is  that  of 
distribution.  Our  fruits  of  the  East  are  not  well  distributed  ^- 
consumers  cannot  get  them.  If  apples  were  as  well  distributed  as 
bananas  and  oranges,  we  should  not  hear  of  over-production  for 
years  to  come;  but  they  are  not.  You  can  find  good  oranges, 
bananas  and  grapefruits  in  almost  every  village  store.  That  is 
not  the  case  with  apples,  even  in  our  own  state,  and  far  more  so 
in  the  South  and  Middle  West.  Our  fruits  are  not  distributed 
well.  We  have  no  central  organization  to  direct  the  distribution 
of  the  fruit. 

The  California  Fruit  Exchange  is  probably  the  most  remarkable 
organization  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  world,  for  distributing 
its  product.  They  have  a  man  in  almost  every  large  city  in  the 
United  States  —  in  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Syracuse  —  who 
handles  the  product  of  this  organization.  They  pay  their  manager 
a  sum  that  enables  them  to  obtain  a  first-class  man.  They  found 
it  impossible  to  market  their  orange,  lemons  and  grapefruits  in 
California  a  few  years  ago.  With  the  establishment  of  this  or- 
ganization, and  with  the  hiring  of  a  great  number  of  capable 
business  men  and  putting  in  a  service  whereby,  through  tele- 
grams, they  can  find  out  the  condition  of  the  fruit  market  in  ever}' 
town  in  the  United  States,  they  can  send  fruits  where  there  is  a 
demand  for  them.  Thev  are  able  now  to  market  their  fruit  at  a 
profit,  where  a  few  years  ago  they  could  hardly  market  it  at  all. 

Of  course  it  is  true  that  the  orange  and  lemon  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia have  their  wares  and  products  all  grown  and  produced  in  a 
comparatively  small  locality,  and  that  they  can  organize  better  than 
the  growers  of  deciduous  fruits  scattered  all  over  the  United 
States  can  possibly  do.  But,  at  least,  the  sections  producing 
apples  and  pears  and  other  fruits  in  the  United  States  ought  to 
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organize  better  and  have  some  central  organization  through  which 
they  can  distribute  their  fruit.  Possibly  the  development  of  the 
present  organization  in  western  New  York  may  bring  about  some- 
thing of  this  kind ;  certainly  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It 
should  be  helped  and  furthered.  You  fruit  growers  ought  to 
help  it  along  and  develop  it  into  some  sort  of  an  organization  that 
will  do  the  work.  I  know  thq  grape  growers  in  Chautauqua 
County  have  an  organization  which  is  helping  them  very  ma- 
terially in  disposing  of  their  wares.  I  know  on  Long  Island 
there  is  an  organization  which  helps  the  vegetable  growers  to  dis- 
pose of  their  wares.  All  over  the  country  we  are  finding  that 
these  organized  efforts  to  dispose  of  agricultural  products  are  of 
tremendous  value. 

So  here  in  western  New  York,  without  wishing  at  all  to  find 
fault  or  to  combat  the  dealers  in  fruits,  I  think  that  fruit  growers 
can  well  help  out  any  effort  whatsoever  towards  organization  in 
selling  your  product.  If  existing  organizations  are  not  what  you 
want,  try  to  make  them  what  you  want. 

GROW    BETTER    FRUIT 

Another  way  in  which  you  can  help  out  the  general  situation  is 
by  growing  better  fruit.  There  is  a  great  opportunity  to  improve 
in  the  matter  of  producing  and  selling  good  fruits.  People  will 
buy  and  consume  fruits  everywhere  in  much  greater  quantities  if 
they  are  good,  and  you  will  help  out  tremendously  by  putting 
good  fruits  on  the  market  For  that  reason  the  present  fruit- 
packing  law  is  a  good  ihing  for  the  state  of  New  York.  It  has  its 
defects.  I  think  the  amendments  that  will  be  made  this  year  in 
Albany  will  be  helpful,  and  another  year  there  may  be  still  more 
amendments  to  be  made ;  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
fruit  growers  ought  to  support  the  law  and  do  everything  possible 
to  get  better  fruits ;  through  better  fruits  you  are  going  to  lessen 
the  production  very  materially  and  secure  a  greater  demand,  at  a 
better  price,  for  fruits  that  are  sold.  It  is  welcome  news  that 
all  the  New  England  States  have  passed  packing  laws  similar  to 
ours.  New  Jersey  and  Maryland  have  also  passed  them.  I  hope 
that  in  a  few  years  every  apple^producing  state  will  have  a  law 
similar  to  ours. 
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importance  of  utilizing  by-products 

Still  another  way  of  preventing  over-production  is  to  work  the 
fruits  —  apples  in  particular  —  into  by-products  that  have  some 
value.  Here,  by  the  way,  we  have  a  great  advantage  in  western 
New  York  over  any  other  part  of  the  United  States  which  produces 
fruits.  In  years  like  the  past  one  we  can  sell  fruits  with  a  little 
profit  to  the  evaporators. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  down  through 
West  Virginia  and  Virginia,  and  up  in  New  England  this  past 
year,  and  everywhere  I  have  found  apple  growers  wondering  what 
they  were  going  to  do  in  the  years  to  come,  with  the  fruits  that 
they  could  not  sell  —  all  admitting  that  the  time  had  come  when 
poor  fruits  could  not  be  put  on  the  market  to  advantage.  All  were 
asking  questions  as  to  how  we  managed  our  evaporating  plants 
in  New  York.  Only  in  western  New  York  are  we  turning  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  apples  into  vinegar  and  cider.  Then,  too, 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand  (very  small  indeed,  but  it 
ought  to  be  built  up  and  developed  into  larger  proportions)  for 
jellies  and  apple  butter.  In  every  possible  manner  we  ought  to 
use  the  "  seconds,"  which  cannot  properly  be  packed,  for  by- 
products. 

ADVANTAGE    OF    INTELLIGENT    ADVERTISING 

Another  way  in  which  fruit  growers  could  help  in  securing  a 
greater  consumption,  and  thereby  providing  against  over-produe- 
tion,  is  by  advertising.  The  growers  of  deciduous  fruits  are 
about  the  only  people,  outside  of  the  general  agriculturists,  who 
are  not  advertising  their  wares.  Everywhere  you  can  see  signs 
in  village  stores  of  the  "  Sunkist  "  orange  of  California.  But  we 
have  no  organization  in  the  r^ons  where  deciduous  fruits  are 
grown,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  advertising  in  an  efficient  way. 

Personally,  I  have  been  very  sorry  that  the  efforts  made  by 
some  of  the  apple  growers'  associations  a  year  or  two  ago  towards 
securing  a  fund  to  advertise  apples,  by  placing  a  stamp  on  each 
package  or  barrel  of  apples,  fell  through.  It  seems  to  me  every 
grower  of  apples  could  afford  to  pay  two  cents  each  for  these 
stamps  to  secure  a  fund  for  advertising  the  apple.  This  plan  is 
likely  to  come  up  again,  and  let  me  urge  you  men  who  have  apples 
to  sell,  to  try  to  help  out.  I  believe  the  fund  would  have  been  well 
administered  and  that  it  would  have  paid  to  so  advertise  the  appla 
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So  I  look  with  favor,  too,  and  I  think  you  should,  upon  the  observ- 
ance of  Apple  Day  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  I  look  with 
favor  upon  the  distribution  of  literature  telling  how  to  use  the 
apple ;  it  will  help.  Every  apple  grower  ought  to  feel  that  he  can 
do  something  to  advertise  the  apple  and  thus  secure  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  this  fruit. 

PEOPLE  ARE  EATINO  MORE   FRUIT 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  hopeful  things  that  has  a  bearing 
upon  the  matter  of  over-production  is  a  chanjge  in  the  eating  habits 
of  the  nation.  A  hundred  years  ago  we  were  a  meat-eating  race. 
Xo  one  thought  of  eating  fruit  for  breakfast ;  and  fruit,  for  that 
matter,  was  little  grown  for  consumption  out  of  hand.  The  apple, 
for  instance,  one  hundred  years  ago,  was  grovm  almost  entirely  for 
cider.  A  man  thought  but  verj^  little  of  having  barrels  of  apples 
in  his  cellar.  The  industry  of  growing  fruit  for  table  purposes 
has  come  into  being  within  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  same  is  true  of  vegetables.  Tomatoes,  celery,  lettuce,  and 
any  number  of  other  vegetables  that  were  comparative  rarities 
not  so  many  years  ago  are  now  articles  of  common  consumption. 
We  are  changing  from  a  meat-eating  people  —  from  a  race  that 
formerly  lived  on  animals  and  the  grains  —  to  a  race  that  feeds 
more  on  vegetables  and  fruits.  This  change,  then,  in  our  diet  is  a 
very  hopeful  sign. 

GROW  FRUITS  AS  A  BUSINESS 

Another  way  in  which  fruit  growers  can  help  to  prevent  an  over- 
production is  to  specialize  more  closely  in  growing  the  fruits  that 
they  have  elected  to  plant.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  fruit  grower 
can  be  a  good,  general  farmer  or  a  good  dairyman ;  and  yet  I  must 
qualify  this  and  say  that  there  is  danger  of  too  close  a  specializa- 
tion. There  needs  to  be  a  well  combined  mixture  of  specialization 
and  diversification  in  order  to  have  the  best  results  in  producing 
fruits.  While  I  do  not  believe  that  a  man  owning  a  farm  can  well 
go  into  fruit  growing  and  general  agriculture  and  dairying  and 
make  a  success  of  it,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  unless  the  conditions 
are  exceptional,  I  would  not  advise  him  to  specialize  on  one  fruit 
alone,  as  the  apple  or  the  peach  or  the  pear  —  that  is,  specialize  as 
a  fruit  grower ;  but  he  should  diversify  his  plantings  of  the  diflferent 
fruits.     It  seems  to  me,  in  this  part  of  the  state,  we  have  specialized 
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too  closely  on  apples  and  peaches.  If  we  had  a  sprinkling  of  pears 
and  plums,  it  would  be  more  helpful  to  a  region  as  a  whole.  I 
think  the  planting  of  the  sour  cherry,  and  perhaps  the  sweet 
cherry,  would  be  helpful. 

Where  there  is  a  demand  for  the  small  fruits,  every  planter 
ought  to  put  out  some  small  fruits.  That  would  enable  a  man  to 
fall  back  upon  them  in  case  of  an  over-production  of  tree  fruits. 
It  also  helps  out  the  work  on  the  farm.  If  you  can  keep  your 
men  busy  with  some  of  the  small  fruits,  and  then  lead  up  to  apples, 
pears  and  peaches,  your  help  is  better  employed.  Of  course  it  is 
not  possible  in  all  cases ;  it  is  not  possible  to  have  the  right  kind  of 
soil  and  markets  and  get  the  help  for  all  fruits.  But  where 
diversification  is  possible  for  the  whole  region  (I  am  speaking  now 
for  western  Xew  York,  and  not  for  the  fruit-growing  industries 
of  the  country  at  large),  it  would  be  better  if  there  were  a  some- 
what greater  diversification  within  the  fruit-growing  industry 
itself,  and  less  diversification  in  the  way  of  trying  to  combine  a 
fruit  farm  with  a  dairy  farm  and  with  a  general  farm. 

There  is  an  exception  to  this.  Wherever  there  is  a  judicious 
combination  of  fruit  growing  with  alfalfa  growing  there  are  ad- 
vantages. Alfalfa,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  crop  and  the 
necessity  of  having  a  good  forage  crop  on  almost  every  fruit  farm, 
works  in  well  with  fruit  growing. 

GKOW    fruit    economically    IN    ORDER    TO    SELL    AT    A    MODERATE 

PRICE 

N^ow  last  of  all,  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  many  parts  of  the 

state,  a  mistaken  notion  as  to  the  prices  one  should  get  for  fruit. 

We  have  heard  so  much  about  the  high  prices  that  Westerners  have 

j  been  getting  for  their  boxed  fruit,  and  we  have  seen  it  sold  at  such 

fancy  prices  that  many  of  us  have  gotten  the  notion  that  we  must 
have  a  higher  price  for  our  fruit;  we  have  been  told  that  we  should 
pack  in  boxes  and  grow  fancy  varieties.  I  do  not  take  much  stock 
in  this,  for  western  New  York.  We  shall  be  better  off  if  we  work 
for  fair  prices  —  pack  in  barrels,  and  try  to  get  our  product  to 
the  market  so  that  people  in  general  can  buy  and  eat  our 
fruit  as  they  cannot  possibly  do  the  Western  fruit  —  in  other 
words,  try  to  grow  our  fruit  as  cheaply  as  "we  can,  and  yet  grow 
good  fruit;  send  it  to  the  market  at  a  fair  price  and  not  expect  a 
high  price.     I  do  not  believe,  except  in  a  few  locations  and  under 
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certain  conditions,  that  we  ought  to  expect  to  grow  boxed  fruit  in 
New  York.  We  shall  be  much  better  off  in  growing  Baldwins, 
Greenings  and  Northern  Spies  and  in  selling  them  at  a  fair  price, 
than  we  shall  be  if  we  grow  Jonathans  or  Spitzenbergs  or  other 
fancy  fruits  and  try  to  get  a  fancy  price.  My  contention  is  that 
we  should  be  able  to  put  fruit  on  the  market  for  the  common  peo- 
ple at  a  fair  price ;  and  we  should,  for  our  best  interests,  try  to  do 
so. 

You  ask  what  a  fair  price  is.  Well,  from  the  work  we  have 
done  at  our  station  for  the  past  ten  years  in  keeping  accounts,  I 
do  not  believe  one  can  grow  apples  and  make  money  at  less  than 
$1.50  a  barrel.  Whenever  you  sell  apples  much  less  than  that 
you  are  losing  money.  As  many  of  you  know,  in  one  of  our  ex- 
periments  the  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  of  apples  under  the  best 
conditions  during  the  past  ten  years  was  $1.29  a  barrel.  As  a 
general  rule,  then,  you  ought  to  expect  to  get  at  least  $1.50  a  barrel 
to  make  anything  on  apples.     Two  dollars  would  be  a  fair  price. 

In  order  to  sell  apples  at  the  price  I  have  named  and  make  sure 
of  a  fair  profit  and  still  get  the  product  to  the  consumer  at  a  price 
he  can  afford  to  pay,  every  fruit  grower,  for  the  good  of  the  fruit 
industry,  to  prevent  over-production,  should  cut  every  item  he 
can  in  producing  fruit.  That  does  not  mean  that  he  is  to  neglect 
the  orchard  —  letting  it  lie  in  sod,  or  failing  to  prune  or  cultivate 
or  spray  it —  but  he  must  study  costs  and  find  out  how  he  can 
produce  fruit  at  the  lowest  cost. 

DISCISSION 

Question  :  In  the  "  Rural  New-Yorker  "  I  saw  a  little  article 
about  making  syrup.     What  do  you  think  of  that  as  a  by-product  ? 

Professor  Hedrick:  I  read  the  article  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  I  do  not  see  why  syrup  can  not  be  made  from  apples. 
But  whether  it  will  compete  with  syrup  made  from  corn,  I  am  very 
doubtful ;  I  am  not  looking  for  the  production  of  syrup  from  apples 
that  will  compete  with  syrup  from  corn.  The  Germans,  I  am 
told,  use  apples  in  making  denatured  alcohol,  but  even  then  I  do 
not  think  that  will  compete  with  denatured  alcohol  made  from 
other  crops.  It  would  be  very  helpful  if  we  could  find  more 
by-products. 

Question  :     Does  the  price  you  gave  us  include  the  barrel  ? 

Professor  Hedrick  :     Yes,  it  included  the  barrel. 

III-45 
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Question  :     Would  you  advise  thinning  ? 

Professoe  Hedrick  :  Under  most  conditions,  yes.  Certainly 
the  peach,  always,  and  under  most  conditions  the  apples  as  welL 

Question  :     What  varieties  would  you  recommend  ? 

Professor  Hedrick:  I  should  still  plant  Baldwins  and 
Greenings  and  Northern  Spies.  This  brings  up  the  question  of 
varieties  as  related  to  over-production.  It  seems  to  me  that  here 
in  western  New  York,  as  I  said  before,  you  will  be  very  materi- 
ally better  off  to  hold  to  the  standard  sorts,  rather  than  to  attempt 
to  grow  fancy  fruits. 

Question  :     How  about  the  Maiden  Blush  ? 

Professor  Hedrick  :  If  you  have  a  good  market  for  it,  it  is 
sometimes  very  profitable. 

Question  :  How  late  in  the  season  would  you  thin  late  winter 
apples  ? 

Professor  Hedrick:  I  should  say  that  apples  should  be 
thinned  when  they  are  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  and  not  much 
afterwards.  That  would  mean  that  most  of  the  thinning  would 
be  done  in  July  and  August.  I  have  not  had  much  experience  in 
thinning. 

Question  :     Would  you  use  the  shears  ? 

Professor  Hedrick:  Shears  would  be  too  slow.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  uses  shears. 

Mr.  Van  Waoenen  :  How  do  you  feel  about  the  hog  as  a  mar- 
ket for  the  poor  apples  ? 

Professor  Hedrick  :  I  do  not  know  what  effect  the  apple  has 
on  the  hog. 

Mr.  Van  AVagenen  :     It  is  entirely  beneficial. 

Professor  Hedrick:  Does  the  apple  have  much  nutritive 
value  in  hog  feeding  ? 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  There  are  three  classes  of  products  which 
the  agricultural  chemist  says  are  entirely  digestible ;  that  is,  milk, 
root  crops  and  fruit  crops.  For  that  reason,  whatever  total  solids 
an  apple  contains  is  probably  worth  more  a  pound  than  most  other 
total  solids  that  we  get  hold  of,  and  I  am  inclined  to  place  a  rather 
high  value  on  apples  fed  to  a  hog.  I  make  no  pretensions  to  being 
an  apple  man  or  an  orchard  man,  but  if  the  hogs  or  sheep  can  roam 
through  an  orchard  the  entire  season,  the  apple  containing  the  cod- 
ling moth  and  the  railroad  worm  will  be  disposed  of  so  that  they 
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will  never  do  any  harm.  I  know  Professor  Hedrick  remembers 
very  well  the  orchard  back  of  Mr.  van  Alstyne's  house.  While 
that  has  not  been  cared  for  according  to  the  standards  of  western 
^ew  York,  I  have  seen  in  that  orchard  a  considerable  number  of 
hogs  and  sheep  that  were  taking  care  of  the  apples  the  moment  they 
fell,  and  T  am  wondering  if  that  is  not  a  good  way  of  marketing 
the  apple.     That  is  my  own  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Bennett:  Would  that  apply  to  green  apples  or  only  to 
ripe? 

AfR.  Van  Waoenen  :  I  feel  that  all  apples,  after  they  become 
reasonably  ripe,  are  all  right  for  the  hog.  A  bushel  of  apples  will 
weigh  50  pounds;  in  other  words,  there  are  T^o  pounds  of  total 
solids.  And  those  total  solids  are  of  higher  value  than  any  total 
solids  you  will  be  apt  to  buy  in  a  bag  in  the  way  of  meal  feed. 
This  war  has  given  us  some  new  ideas  as  to  the  value  of  such  prod- 
ucts as  we  buy.  The  cereal  foods  and  many  of  our  products  today 
are  crawling  up  to  $35  and  $36,  and  some  of  them  —  brewers'  dis- 
tillery grains,  for  example  —  are  above  $40.  I  believe  a  man  is 
justified  today  in  saying  that  the  total  solids  in  apples  are  worth 
not  far  from  two  cents  a  pound ;  in  other  words,  a  bushel  of  apples 
is  worth  fifteen  cents  fed  to  a  well-bred  and  well-cared-for  hog. 
It  should  be  fed,  of  course,  with  some  other  nitrogenous  grain, 
because  the  apple  in  itself  is  not  a  well  balanced  food.  I  believe 
I  could  stand  here  and  make  a  pretty  good  proposition  of  that  hog. 

Professor  IIedrick:  At  times  the  hog  will  strip  the  bark 
oif  the  trees. 

^in.  Van  Waoenen  :  The  hog  that  strips  the  bark  off  is  a  hog 
that  is  confined  to  a  narrow  area.  Of  course  I  am  aware  that  you 
immediately  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  me  and  say,  ^^  That  is  not 
a  good  orchard." 

Professor  Hedrick:  They  will  gnaw  the  roots  and  do  some 
damage. 

Mr.  Van  Waoenen  :  T  know  your  position  —  when  you  grow 
apples  you  grow  apples,  and  when  you  raise  hogs  you  raise  hogs. 

Question:  Can  you  grow  a  cover  crop  in  an  orchard  at  the 
same  time? 

Mr.  Van  Waoenen:  A  few  men  are  making  a  success  of  sod 
orchards.  Mr.  van  Alstyne  has  some  sod  orchards  which  have  gone 
ahead  with  marked  success,  and  there  are  alw^ays  some  hogs  and 
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sheep  in  them.  After  a  rain  storm  the  ground  would  be  covered 
with  apples^  and  the  hogs  and  sheep  would  take  care  of  than 
immediately. 

Question:  Would  you  advise  planting  Kings  and  Spitzen- 
bei^  in  this  section  ? 

Professor  Hedrick  :  Not  Spitzenbergs.  They  are  not  profit- 
able, and  T  know  we  cannot  grow  them  to  compete  with  the  western 
or  southern  Spitzenbergs.  Kings  are  sometimes  very  profitable, 
and  when  worked  on  some  other  plant  may  make  a  very  desirable 
variety.     Kings  usually  bring  a  fancy  price. 

Question:  Would  you  advise  any  particular  soil  to  raise 
Kings  on  ? 

Professor  Hedrick:  The  King  seems  to  do  be&t  in  a  rather 
fertile  soil. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  Professor  Barrus  is  now  with  na  and  will 
take  up  his  subject 

DISEASES  LIKELY  TO  DEMAND  THE  FRUITGROWER'S  ATTSHTION 

THE  COMING  YEAR 

M.  F.  Barrus 

Extension  ProfeBsor,  Plant  Pathology,  Cornell  UniverBity,  Ithaca*  ^.  Y. 

Gentlemen :  In  talking  about  the  diseases  of  the  orchard  crops 
with  which  you  are  expecting  to  contend  this  year,  I  am  at  a  dis- 
advantage, because  I  do  not  know  what  diseases  will  develop*  It 
is  very  difficult  for  anyone  to  say  definitely  what  they  will  be,  but 
we  know  that  every  year  there  are  certain  diseases  which  do  come 
if  weather  conditions  are  at  all  favorable  for  them,  and  I  shall 
speak  of  these  old-timers  in  the  short  time  which  I  have.  If  there 
are  any  others  about  which  you  wish  to  inquire  after  I  am 
through,  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  you  what  I  know  about  them. 

These  common  diseases  are,  peach  leaf  curl,  apple  scab  and 
fire  blight.  Each  of  them  demands  at  least  a  half  hour*8 
time  to  discuss  very  completely.  But  I  shall  go  over  them  very 
hurriedly,  and  possibly  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
last-named  one.  I  am  also  embarrassed  to  learn  that  probably  some 
of  the  men  who  are  here  now  have  spoken  to  you  on  this  same  sub- 
ject, and  I  was  told  there  was  hardly  any  use  of  my  repeating  it 
However,  I  feel  that  as  the  disease  is  apt  to  recur  year  after  year, 
it  will  do  no  harm  to  repeat  the  subject. 
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You  probably  at]  know  what  peach  leaf  curl  is.  If  jou  lived  in 
this  county  last  year  you  certainly  know  what  it  is,  because  it 
was  very  abundant  on  the  peach  trees  then.  You  probably  know 
that  it  is  a  fungous  disease — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  disease  caused 
by  one  of  the  lower  plants,  which  produces  spores.  Tbeee  spores 
are  borne  on  ihe  surface  of  the  infected  leaves  and  are  then  sup- 
posed to  be  scattered,  lodging  in  the  axils  of  ihe  leaves  and  on  the 
new  buds,  and  remaining  there  in  a  dormant  condition  until  the 
following  spring,  when,  if  the  weather  is  favorable  and  a  particu- 
larly rainy  period  ensues  after  the  buds  have  begun  to  swell,  in- 
fection takes  place.  If  spraying  is  done  after  infection  lias  taken 
place,  it  will  be  ineffective  in  controlling  the  disease. 


Via.  348.— lARMAN  Peach  Buds.  The  Treeh  on  the  Lett  Wkrb  Akkk(tki) 
WITH  LeapCubi.  Eably  in  the  Seahon  and  Made  a  Stu.nted  Growth  as 
CoHPABED  With  the  Healthy  Tbbes  Shown  on  the  Rioht. 

As  I  have  been  about  this  part  of  the  state,  quite  a  number  of 
farmers  have  told  me  that  they  have  made  the  applications  as 
directed  and  still  they  have  had  the  curl.  Now  whtt  is  the  rea- 
son ?  I  should  have  mentioned  that  it  is  necessary  actually  to 
touch  the  spore  with  some  fungicide.  For  this,  lime-sulphur  or 
bordeaux  mixture  may  be  used,  and  other  fungicides  have  been 
used  with  success.  It  should  then  be  a  very  simple  proposition  to 
control  the  curl.  There  should  never  be  any  leaf  curl  if  the 
farmer  sprays  thoroughly.     But  we  must  remember  the  thing  to 
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do;  we  must  hit  that  spore  with  a  fungicide  before  it  has  genni- 
nated  and  gone  into  the  tissue  of  the  leaf. 

So  if  we  control  the  disease  we  must  spray  before  the  biid> 
begin  to  swell,  and  must  spray  thoroughly  enough  so  as  to  hit  all 
the  spores.  In  just  such  a  proportion  as  we  spray  thoroughly  at 
such  a  time,  will  we  be  able  to  control  the  curl.  It  seems  t<> 
me  that  the  large  amount  of  curl  which  exists  now,  and  which 
existed  last  year  through  this  region,  is  a  testimonial  to  the  in- 
effectual spraying  which  most  farmers  did. 

Question:  Which  is  the  better  spray,  bordeaux  or  lime- 
sulphur  ? 

Professor  Barrus:  Either  will  control.  Some  think  bor- 
deaux is  better.  If  lime-sulphur  will  kill  the  spores  of  the  fungus, 
bordeaux  could  not  kill  them  anv  deader. 

Question  :     How  about  carbolic  acid  ?      ' 

Professor  HARias:  That  will  probably  kill  them.  I  see  no 
reason  for  using  it,  however.  The  lime-sulphur  solution  should 
be  used  to  kill  the  scale,  of  course.  I  do  not  know  whether  all  of 
you  have  to  spray  for  scale  in.  this  locality.  Thorough  applica- 
tions for  scale  should  control  the  curl  at  the  same  time. 

Question:  If  the  mixture  .should  freeze  before  it  was  dry, 
would  that  make  any  difference  ? 

Professor  Barrus:  If  the  mixture  hits  the  spores  it  should 
kill  them  at  once. 

Question:  Where  do  these  spores  come  from?  Why  do  you 
not  have  them  this  year  and  have  them  next  year  ? 

Professor  Barrus:  Somebody  else  has  them.  I  venture  to 
say  that  if  we  look  carefully  on  some  of  the  varieties,  we  should 
find  curl  present.  When  some  curl  is  present  and  no  spraying  is 
done,  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  spores  produced  to  bring 
about  a  general  inoculation.  I  think  where  you  do  not  observe 
the  disease  you  will  not  have  so  much  curl  the  following  year. 
The  year  before  last  there  was  considerable  of  it,  so  that  the 
spores  were  produced  in  large  amounts,  were  disseminated  to 
the  buds,  and  a  general  infection  resulted.  I  should  expect  tliat 
the  same  would  be  true  this  year.  There  was  so  much  curl  last 
year  that  a  large  number  of  spores  were  produced.  These  are 
now  on  the  surface  of  the  buds,  and  will  bring  about  another  in- 
fection if  weather  conditions  are  favorable.     The  spores  must  be 
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moist  at  the  right  time  or  they  cannot  grow.  They  may  infect  a 
few  leaves  during  a  dry  spring,  enough  to  carry  themselves  over, 
but  they  will  not  bring  about  a  general  epidemic. 

Question:     Would  you  advise  spraying  now? 

Professor  Barrus:     Yes;  any  time,  now. 

Question  :  Isn't  it  possible  that  there  could  be  enough  disease 
present  and  yet  not  curl  the  leaf  ? 

Professor  Barrus:  If  the  fungus  is  present  it  will  curl  the 
leaf  even  if  the  infection  came  from  a  single  spore.  Sometimes 
just  the  tip  of  the  leaf  will  curl,  or  a  little  at  the  base,  and  in 
that  case  we  may  not  notice  it.  But  these  diseases  are  always 
present,  and  they  become  very  common  only  in  seasons  that  are 
especially  favorable  for  them. 

Question:     Is  it  desirable  to  spray  now,  when  it  is  freezing? 

Professor  Barrus  :  I  do  not  think  so. 

Voice  :     Elbertas  will  curl,  and  others  next  to  them  will  not. 

Professor  Barrus:  Certain  plants  are  susceptible  to  certain 
parasitic  organisms.  We  find  that  in  all  plants.  Some  varieties 
are  more  susceptible  to  the  organisms  than  other  varieties  of  that 
same  plant.  Just  what  this  resistance  consists  in,  no  one  knows ; 
v^e  only  know  it  exists.  It  is  a  question  in  itself,  and  one  too 
broad  to  discuss  here.  I  simply  say  that  we  know  that  certain 
trees  are  resistant  —  perhaps  not  absolutely  immune,  but  quite 
.  resistant  to  peach  leaf  curl,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  the  reason. 

Question  :  Would  it  answer  to  spray  in  the  fall,  after  the 
leaves  fall  ? 

Professor  Barrus:  I  cannot  answer  that  with  certainty.  We 
hope  to  have  more  data  on  that  question  another  year.  In  1913 
some  growers  sprayed  their  orchards  in  the  fall ;  among  those  some 
have  reported  that  they  had  no  curl,  and  others  reported  that 
they  did  have  curl,  although  they  sprayed  in  the  fall.  Those  re- 
ports are  not  very  reliable,  inasmuch  as  a  great  many  men  sprayed 
their  orchards  last  spring  and  yet  had  the  curl.  You  must  hit 
the  spores.  I  should  expect,  from  our  surmise  about  the  way  the 
organism  passes  the  winter,  that  spraying  in  the  fall  would  be 
better.  But  there  are  other  phases  I  do  not  understand  suf- 
ficiently now. 

Question:  Wouldn't  the  spores  be  on  some  other  place  except 
the  limbs  ? 
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Pbofessor  Babeus:  Infection  shows  up  just  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  unfolded,  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  must  take 
place  juet  as  the  buds  are  bursting,  and  if  that  is  true  the  spore 
would  have  to  be  there  on  the  bud ;  we  should  not  expect  it  to  be 
disseminated  in  the  air  at  that  time  of  the  year.  Of  course  we 
do  not  know  that  absolutely,  now. 

Question  :     How  much  lime-sulphur  do  you  recommend  ? 

Professor  Barrus  :  We  have  shown  that  as  weak  a  solution  as 
1-15  will  control  curl. 

Now  in  regard  to  apple  scab  —  another  disease  that  seemed  to  be 
quite  abundant  last  year.  Some  people  do  not  understand  why  it 
is  they  did  not  control  it  more  successfully.  I  think  if  we  could 
understand  more  about  the  organism  which  produces  apple  scab, 
we  should  be  able  to  apply  sprays  more  intelligently  to  our 
orchards. 

This  story  has  been  told  you  many  times.  I  shall  repeat  it  to 
open  a  discussion.  You  all  know  that  the  apple  scab  is  a  fungous 
organijim;  that  is,  one  of  the  lower  plants,  and  that  it  produces 
reproductive  bodies  in  the  form  of  spores,  which  float  in  the  air. 
In  the  case  of  the  apple  scab  we  say  there  are  two  stages  in  its 
life  history,  the  winter  and  the  summer  stage. 

In  the  winter  stage  the  fungus  lives  on  the  dead  leaves  that  have 
fallen  to  the  ground  —  the  dead  leaves  which  were  scabby  the  pre- 
vious season. 

The  fungus  forms  little  bodies  in  these  dead  leaves  on  the  ground 
which  are  like  very  tiny,  black  pimples.  Inside  of  those  little 
black  pimples  are  formed  what  we  call  the  winter  spores  — 
although  they  are  not  really  formed  until  spring.  A  great  many 
spores  are  produced  inside  of  a  single  pimple,  and  a  great  many 
of  these  pimples  are  formed  on  a  single  leaf.  In  the  spring, 
usually  about  the  time  the  buds  are  swelling,  these  spores  are 
ripe.  About  the  time  the  buds  open,  if  there  has  been  a  rain 
so  as  to  wet  the  leaves  on  the  ground,  they  pop  out  of  the  pimple 
and  float  in  the  air. 

Wallace  estimated  that  from  under  a  single  apple  tree,  follow- 
ing a  year  when  scab  was  abundant,  there  would  be  several  bil- 
lion spores  sent  up  into  the  air  in  less  than  an  hour.  That  is  a 
large  number.     If  the  spores  were  placed  end  to  end  I  do  not 
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know  how  many  times  they  would  go  around  the  world,  or  any- 
thing like  that,  No  doubt  many  of  those  spores  fall  to  the  ground 
and  do  no  harm  anywhere.  If  there  ia  a  rainy  spell,  you  can 
imagine  that  a  large  number  of  those  spores  do  get  on  the  trees. 
They  are  not  shot  very  far  —  only  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch ; 
but  the  warm  air  currents  carry  them  up  into  the  air  and  they  are 
blown  into  the  trees.  Of  course  they  reach  the  lower  limbs  first, 
and,  if  the  wind  is  strong  enough,  they  will  be  carried  into  the 
upper  limbs.  The  under  side  of  the  leaf  is  most  exposed  during 
the  unfolding  of  the  bud  and  so  is  the  side  most  likely-  to  be  in- 
fected. If  the  weather  conditions  are  favorablCj  spores  will 
germinate  within  twenty-four  hours  and  entep  the  leaf.  After 
fifteen  days  the  infection  shows  up  as  a  scab  spot  on  the  leaf  and 
new  spores  are  produced.  These  are  the  summer  spores,  and  will 
produce  infection  sls  well  as  the  others. 

It  is  known  that  the  principal  place  in  which  the  apple  scab 
fungus  passes  the  winter  is  in  the  old  leaves.  The  first  infections 
which  reach  the  apple  trees  take  place  through  the  spores  which 
come  from  these  old  leaves.  If  that  is  true,  one  would  naturally 
expect  that  if  we  could  only  destroy  the  old  leaves  we  would  pre- 
vent the  early  infection  from  taking  place.  We  could  largely 
prevent  that  infection  from  taking  place  in  this  way,  and  our 
orchard  would  then  be  freer  from  scab  than  if  the  leaves  were  not 
destroyed  in  some  way.  But  it  is  very  difiicult  to  destroy  them 
all.  Plowing  the  orchard  will  turn  under  many  leaves  and  thus 
reduce  the  number  of  spores  shot  out  from  them.  There  are 
always  somd,  however,  that  do  not  get  turned  under  and  with 
favorable,  conditions  of  moisture  these  few  will  serve  as  a  source 
of  the  first  infection.  The  method  of  destroying  the  old  leaves 
by  plowing  the  orchard  cannot,  therefore,  be  depended  upon  ab- 
solutely to  control  scab.  It  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  connec- 
tion with  spraying. 

The  reason  for  applying  a  fungicide  to  the  trees  to  prevent 
scab  is  to  kill  the  spores  before  they  can  germinate  and  enter  the 
leaf,  that  is,  before  infection  takes  place.  The  object  of  an  early 
summer  application  is  to  prevent  an  early  infection  taking  place 
from  spores  coming  from  the  old  leaves  on  the  ground.  If  this 
early  infection  can  be  prevented  the  danger  from  subsequent  in- 
fections will  be  reduced.     To  prevent  this  early  infection  it  is 
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necessary  to  make  the  application  of  a  fungicide  before  the  bloa- 

soms  open  but  after  they  show  pink. 

The  second  application  should 
come  at  the  same  time  as  that 
for  codling  moth,  and  ehould 
serve  to  prevent  infection  to 
the  recently  developed  leaves 
and  fruit. 

The  third  application  should 
come  about  two  or  three  weeks 
later,  depending  \ipon  the 
weather.  Entomologists  are 
recommending  an  application 
about  three  weeks  after  the 
petals  fall. 

Those  three  applications  are 
generally  recommended  for  9,p- 

pie  scab.     It  may  not  be  neces- 

Fio.  548— JoBTRinHTTORTHFAi^Li-    g^ry  to  make  them  all.     One 

CATION    OP   TUB   SpEAT   MlXTUKK   BB-  '       . 

FORE  Blossoms  Open.  Spraying   has   controlled    apple 

scab,  but  it  is  no  guarantee  that 
you  will  not  have  it.  If  weather  conditions  are  favorable  for  scab 
in  late  summer  it  may  develop  then,  especially  if  it  has  been 
abundant  earlier.      An 
application  of  a  fungi- 
cide in  the  latter  part 
of   July   will   do  much 
to  hold  such  a  late  in- 
fection in  check. 

Question  :  Would 
dormant  spraying  do 
any  good '. 

Professor  Barrus: 
No  sir;  not  for  apple 
scab. 

QnESTioN :  Do  you 
make  a  dormant  spray 
late  enough  so  you  can 
catch  the  apple  scab  the 
first  time? 
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Pbofessob  Babrus  :  No,  not  as  a  usual  thing. 

Question  :    Wouldn't  the  spores  develop  on  the  branches  ? 

Pbofessob  Babbus:  No;  only  in  exceptional  cases.  There 
are  a  few  varieties  where  they  occur  on  the  branches.  They  do 
occur  in  the  case  of  pear  scab,  but  not  usually  in  apple  scab. 


EIGHTH  SESSION 

Wednesday,  Mabch  17,  1:30  p.  m. 

KOmn)  TABUS 

Mb.  Van  Waobnbn  :  For  the  next  half  hour  we  will  have  the 
Round  Table,  or  open  discussion. 

I  have  two  questions  here  which  I  will  simply  turn  ov^  to 
Professor  Parrott. 

Pbopsssob  Pabbott:  These  two  questions  deal  with  spraying. 
The  first  is.  What  can  be  done  to  stop  the  injury  of  the  quince 
ciirculio  t 

The  curculio  which  attacks  this  particular  fruit  was  very  in- 
jurious  this  past  year.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  a  pest  that  can  be 
held  by  the  same  measures,  with  satisfactory  results,  as  are  used 
with  the  plunr  curculio.  It  cannot  be  destroyed  entirely  by  the  use 
of  arsenical  sprays.  The  first  thing  is  cultivation  of  the  quince 
orchards',  and  then  the  jarring  of  the  trees  and  destroying  of  the 
beetles  as  they  fall  to  the  ground ;  then  thinning  of  the  quinces, 
taking  off  fruit  most  affected  and  destroying  the  fruit  when  the 
grubs  are  still  in  them.  Then,  of  course,  it  would  pay  to  follow 
the  ordinary  schedule  that  is  followed  in  a  pear  orchard  to  fight 
the  common  inse<:tts. 

The  second  question  is,  Can  the  commercial  hydrated  lime  be 
used  in  making  lime-sulphur;  if  scr,  to  any  advantage? 

There  is  no  advantage  in  doing  so,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  great  disadvantage;  that  is,  the 
presence  of  aic-slaked  lime  in  the  material.  I  would  advise  you 
to  get  the  quicklime,  purchasing  that  which  tests*  high  in  calcium. 

Question  :  What  about  Whale-oil  soap  and  crude  carbolic  acid 
to  kill  aphis? 

Pbofesbob  Pabbott  :  The  proper  name  for  this  spray,  by  the 
way,  is  ^*  crude  carbolic  acid  emulsion."  It  is  not  a  new  spray ; 
it  has  been  known  for  a  great  many  years,  and  was  originally  in- 
troduced about  1880,  by  Professor  Cook  of  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College,  to  destroy  the  root  maggot.  As  to  its  merits,  I 
believe  that,  taking  it  for  itself,  it  will  prove  an  admirable  spray 

[2471] 
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for  plant  lice.  I  would  class  it  with  those  other  sprays  used  in 
spraying  for  aphides,  and  would  say  that  you  will  get  satisfactory 
results  with  any  of  those  mixtures.  Unfortunately,  crude  car- 
bolic acid  cannot  be  combined  with  any  of  our  common  orchard 
insecticides,  such  as  lime-sulphur  solution;  so  you  will  need  to 
use  it  separately  in  spraying  for  lice,  unless  you  are  using  certain 
oil  emulsions.  I  would  say  that  it  is  somewhat  cheaper.  Here 
are  some  figures  that  will  be  of  interest  to  you,  based  on  applying 
these  different  preparations  to  twelve  old  trees.  By  using  the 
formula  of  15  pounds  soap,  at  5  cents  a  pound,  and  one  pint 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  a  gallon,  the  cost 
of  application  will  be  about  $1.51  for  the  twelve  trees.  If  you 
apply  Black-leaf-40  and  soap,  at  the  usual  application,  it  woidd 
cost  you  $1.85,  as  against  $1.51  with  the  crude  carbolic  acid 
emulsion.  But  the  advantage  with  nicotine,  of  course,  is  that 
you  can  combine  it  with  lime-sulphur  and  thus  save  the  cost  of 
labor  of  a  second  treatment. 

Voice:  I  know  of  some  that  tried  the  nicotine  this  year,  and 
they  said  they  tried  to  be  thorough  about  it,  but  they  were  not 
sure  that  they  obtained  any  results. 

Professor  Parrott  :  Yes ;  that  will  be  true  tinder  almost  any 
circumstances,  especially  if  the  leaves  are  actually  curled,  in  the 
case  of  lice.  But  if  you  apply  either  the  crude  carbolic  acid  emul- 
sion, or  nicotine  and  soap,  or  kerosene  emulsion,  at  the  proper 
time,  I  think  vou  will  find  thev  will  not  differ. 

Question  :  Is  this  crude  carbolic  acid  and  whale-oil  soap  effec- 
tual for  red  bug? 

Professor  Parrott  :  We  have  never  made  a  test  for  it.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  nicotine  has  one  peculiar  merit  not  possessed 
by  most  of  our  more  common  insecticides;  namely,  its  ability  to 
kill  after  application. 

Mr.  Bogue:  If  arsenate  of  lead,  by  mixing  with  lime  and 
sulphur,  will  harden  on  the  tree,  why  not  use  plain  arsenic  and 
lime,  which  will  remain  on  the  tree  for  three  months  and  always 
be  pliable  and  soft  for  the  worms  to  work  on? 

Professor  Parrott:  Well,  T  imagine  that  is  a  thing  to  be 
worked  out;  1  could  not  tell.  The  one  objection  to  using  white 
arsenic   is  that   a  goodly  percentage  of  it  may   be  soluble   in 
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water,  and  if  the  arsenic  is  applied  by  itself  you  will  have 
burned  foliage.  The  object  in  adding  lime  to  white  arsenic  is 
to  neutralize  the  free  arsenic.  But  it  is  a  preparation  which 
has  gone  out  of  use,  because  arsenate  of  lead  is  better  than  it; 
I  mean  so  far  as  killing  the  worms  is  concerned.  I  cannot  see 
why  it  could  not  be  added,  except  that  you  would  get  more  free 
arsenic. 

Mb.  Booue:  When  you  put  the  arsenate  of  lead  on  a  tree  it 
hardens  after  three  or  four  days.  The  question  is,  When  worms 
work  on  that  tree  are  they  going  to  work  in  the  hard  or  the  soft  ap- 
plication ?  Last  year  we  had  a  great  many  worms  on  our  apples.  I 
applied  the  arsenic  and  lime  last  September,  and  it  is  on  there 
today,  where  it  can  be  seen.  I  examined  it  a  great  many  times 
and  found  it  soft. 

Pbofessob  Pabbott:  You  cannot  see  the  combination  with 
the  lime-sulphur.  There  is  a  reason  why  we  use  the  lead 
arsenate.  The  great  reason  is  that  it  is  the  safest  to  use  with  lime- 
sulphur.  Then  it  possesses  adhesiveness.  A  man  could  get  this 
combination  and  get  fair  results,  I  imagine. 

Mb.  Bogue:  Couldn't  that  be  put  on  afterwards  and  still  get 
the  results  ? 

Pbofessob  Pabbott  :  There  is  the  question  again  of  making 
the  extra  application.  The  practical  experience  with  arsenate  of 
lead  in  most  orchards  is  satisfactory. 

Mb.  Van  Waqenen  :  Does  carbolic  acid  have  an  unfavorable 
effect  on  vegetable  life  ? 

Pbofessob  Pabbott:  There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  I. 
do  not  think  that  people  in  this  community  are  going  to  rush 
to  new  and  untried  sprays  at  the  expense  of  precaution.  Carbolic 
acid  is  a  very  toxic  substance,  both  to  insects  and  plant  life,  and 
if  you  use  it  on  foliage  you  must  be  careful  to  get  a  perfect 
emulsion  and  not  drench  the  trees  too  much.  We  are  now  working 
on  a  formula  vidth  Mr.  Lasher,  in  order  to  find  out  how  greatly  we 
can  reduce  the  amount  of  cai'bolic  acid  in  the  preparation  and 
still  have  an  efficient  spray. 

Pbofessob  Hedbick  :  I  have  another  question  here :  If  color 
is  to  make  an  "A"  grade  apple,  will  it  pay  to  prune  very  heavily 
and  drift  back  to  sod  culture  ? 
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I  do  not  believe  pruning  would  help  out.  The  greater  the 
foliage  the  less  color;  and,  since  pruning  is  always  a  stimulating 
process,  you  would  have  a  greater  growth  of  tree.  I  do  not  believe 
you  will  be  able  to  regulate  the  color  of  apples  by  pruning.  You 
can  get  better-colored  apples  in  sod  than  though  you  cultivate  the 
orchard ;  but,  as  you  know,  you  reduce  the  size  and  amount  if  you 
Iceep  the  orchard  in  sod.  Therefore,  unless  you  receive  a  higher 
price  for  the  sod  apples  than  for  the  others,  it  is  more  profitable 
to  cultivate  your  orchard  than  to  keep  it  in  sod. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  here  in  the  East,  especially,  we  are 
making  a  mistake  on  this  color  question.  Of  course  a  well-colored 
apple  looks  better,  but  it  does  not  taste  any  better,  ordinarily. 
Take  an  apple  from  a  sod  orchard,  and  another  one  from  a  tilled 
orchard  not  so  well  colored,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  find 
the  less  highly  colored  apple  crisper,  juicier  and  rather  better 
flavored  than  the  highly  colored  apple. 

Our  station  has,  for  several  years,  tested  them  for  keeping 
qualities.  The  highly  colored  apples  did  not  keep  as  well  as 
those  not  so  highly  colored.  The  cultivated  apples  not  so  well 
colored  keep  better,  in  common  storage,  than  the  sod  apple.  We 
grow  apples  to  eat,  and  why  should  we  make  such  a  fuss  over  the 
color  ?  I  admit  that  we  want  a  variety  that  has  a  color,  but  the 
Westerners  have  been  advertising  their  apples  because  of  the 
color,  and  have  made  people  think  that  color  was  quite  equal  to 
flavor.  "A  big  red  apple  "  is  the  Westerners'  cry,  and  they  adver- 
tise their  wares  well  by  making  that  cry,  but  here  in  the  East 
we  ought  to  say  more  about  quality  and  less  about  the  color.  So 
I  think  that  the  packing  law  is  at  fault,  as  well  as  fruit-growers 
all  over  the  state,  in  making  so  much  of  color.  I  do  not  think  it 
adds  to  fruit  materially,  and  it  should  not.  We  grow  apples  to 
eat.  A  Rhode  Island  Greening  without  the  red  tastes  just  as  good 
as  a  red  one.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  A  Baldwin  apple  that 
is  perfectly  green  is  not  normal  —  it  is  oflF  type,  and  I  do  not  want 
that  sort  of  apple.  But  I  cannot  see  but  that  a  Baldwin  apple 
with  a  fair  degree  of  redness  is  just  as  desirable  as  a  bright  red 
Baldwin  grown  on  .sod.  Let  the  Westerners  talk  color  and  let 
us  talk  quality. 

Question  ;    Is  a  poorly  colored  Spy  badly  flavored  ? 
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Professor  Hedrick  :  There  is  something  wrong  in  the  tree. 
That  is  not  uncommon    at  all.     That  apple  is  not  fit  to  eat. 

Question:    Would  that  be  obviated  in  trinmiing? 

Professor  Hedrick:  T  have  seen  that  in  all  sorts  of  trees. 
But  between  a  Spy  grown  on  cultivated  land,  that  is  large  and 
well  formed,  and  a  highly  colored  sod  Spy,  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  apple.  These  little  Spies  that  you  get  in  the  middle  of  the 
tree  are  "  off." 

Question:  Professor  Parrott,  can  you  tell  us  about  dipping 
cabbage  plants  to  kill  aphis  ? 

Professor  Parrott:  That  is  a  common  practice  in  areas 
especially  devoted  to  the  growing  of  cauliflower;  the  method  is 
very  commonly  followed  about  Eiverhead,  Long  Island.  The 
theory  underlying  the  practice  is  that  the  cabbage  aphis  often 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  seed  bed  along  in  May,  as  the  cab- 
bages are  being  transplanted,  consequently  you  naturally  transfer 
the  insect  from  the  seed  bed  to  the  field.  The  object  in  immers- 
ing is  to  get  rid  of  the  insects  and  not  take  them  to  the  field.  The 
formula  is  one  ounce  of  Ivory  soap  to  one  gallon  of  water.  Ivory 
soap  is  less  injurious.  Immerse  a  handful  of  seedlings,  taking 
pains  to  keep  the  roots  out  of  the  solution. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  much  danger  of  injury  to  the  cabbage 
by  the  soap.  We  carried  on  an  experiment  at  the  Geneva  Station 
with  nursery  trees,  using  different  preparations.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  wherever  we  used  the  sulphide  we  killed  the  trees, 
whereas  with  the  soap  we  did  not  kill.  There  is  no  need  of  im- 
mersing the  cabbage  roots  in  the  liquid,  so  why  run  the  possibility 
of  danger? 

Question:     Is  whale-oil  soap  good? 

Professor  Parrott:  That  may  be  good.  T  cannot  give  the 
analysis  of  commercial  soaps.  We  made  that  a  subject  of  study 
three  years  ago,  and  I  think  the  percentage  of  water  in  the  soap 
ranged  anywhere  from  8  to  60  per  cent.  You  remember  I  gave 
you  those  figures. 

Question  :    Is  it  advisable  to  treat  cabbage  seed  before  sowing  ? 

Professor  Stewart:  It  is  a  very  common  practice  in  the 
region  around  Shortsville.  The  result  is  that  the  spores  of  black 
rot  of  cabbages  are  not  tran^^ferred  to  the  field  by  the  disinfest.ed 
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seed.  One  ounce  of  the  powdered  material  in  one  gallon  of  water 
makes  a  good  solution. 

Question  :  How  can  cabbage  plants  be  protected  from  maggot 
in  the  seed  bed  ? 

Pbofessob  Pabrott:  I  think  the  best  method  of  protecting 
cabbages,  in  the  seed  bed,  if  you  are  very  much  troubled  by  tlie 
root  maggots,  is  the  employment  of  cheesecloth  screens.  Sow 
your  seed  in  rows,  using  a  garden  drill;  set  up  a  frame  im- 
mediately and  cover  it  with  the  screen.  Full  directions  are  given 
in  a  number  of  bulletins  of  the  experiment  station.  Babcock 
Brothers,  of  Phelps,  grow  a  great  many  cabbage  seedlings  for  their 
own  sauerkraut  factory,  setting  out  something  over  one  hundred 
acres,  and  in  1912  they  sowed  sixty-two  pounds  of  cabbage  seed. 
There  is  theoretically  36,000  plants  to  a  pound  of  cabbage  seed,  so 
you  will  get  an  idea  of  the  number  of  plants  they  endeavored  to 
raise.  They  put  twelve  poimds  under  screening  and  the  rest  of  the 
seed  was  in  open  beds.  I  went  out  there  June  22,  when  they 
were  pulling  their  seedlings,  and  they  were  not  able  to  get  enough 
seedlings  out  of  an  open  bed  to  plant  an  acre,  while  the  seedlings 
under  frames  were  running  30,000  plants  to  a  pound  of  seed. 

I  should  advise  you  to  try  that  method  if  you  are  very  much 
troubled  with  maggots.  If  you  will  go  around  to  the  Geneva 
Station  you  will  find  a  great  many  seed  beds  protected  in  that 
manner. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen:  I  have  one  question  here  which  I  think 
belongs  to  Professor  Parrott:  Please  give  the  amount  of  lime 
and  sulphur  you  use  for  early  spraying,  where  there  is  a  little 
scale ;  and  if  any  poison,  how  much  ?  Also  the  amount  you  use 
for  later  spraying  after  blossoms  have  dropped. 

Professor  Parrott  :  We  use,  ordinarily,  for  the  control  of  the 
San  Jose  scale,  one  gallon  of  the  lime-sulphur  solution  to  eight 
gallons  of  water,  for  dormant  spraying;  that  is,  based  on  the 
commercial  mixture.  At  the  Geneva  Station  we  alwavs  use  our 
own  solution,  using  one  gallon  to  five  gallons  of  water.  It  is  the 
same  as  1-8  of  the  commercial  mixture. 

Question  :     What  does  your  home-made  mixture  test  ? 

Professor  Parrott:     About  25  degrees. 

Question:    If  they  are  testing  28  to  29,  what  do  you  use? 
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Professor  Parrott  :    One  to  six  or  1-7  there. 

Question  :  WTiat  proportion  of  lime  and  sulphur  to  make  28 
or  29  ? 

Professor  Parrott:  Use  about  80-40-50  to  get  a  25-degree 
mixture.    I  would  not  work  anything  above  that.' 

Question  :  Would  you  put  that  same  1-8  on  for  peach  leaf 
curl  ? 

Professor  Parrott:  If  you  have  scale  I  certainly  woul(}, 
because  you  get  a  mixture  that  will  control  both  pests. 

Question:    Would  you  put  arsenate  of  lead  in  that  spray?  « 

Professor  Parrott:  Xo,  I  would  not,  if  the  buds^are  doif- 
mant ;  but  if  you  are  delaying  until  you  see  the  pink  of  the  blos- 
soms,- then  put  in  the  arsenate  of  lead  for  apple  trees.  'No%  the4, 
for  summer  spraying  here,  a  common  dilution  is  one  ggiljpn  of 
the  lime-sulphur  to  forty  gallons  of  water,  and  to  every  fifty  gal- 
lons of  the  diluted  spray  add  three  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead. 
Those  are  the  common  proportions  for  apple  orchards. 

Question:     In  making  your  lime-sulphur,  what  do  you  use? 

Professor  Parrott  :  For  most  of  our  work  now  we  are  using 
80  pounds  of  sulphur,  40  pounds  of  lime  and  50  gallons  of  water, 
although  this  year  we  are  working  with  a  new  spray  which  is 
easier  than  the  other.  The  good  feature  about  the  Geneva  formula 
is,  I  think,  that  you  get  a  more  economical  use  of  your  material. 
You  can  make  it  by  both  formulas. 
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insects  likely  to  demand  the  pbuit  gsowsk's  attentioit 
the  cowng  year 

P.  J.  Pakhott 
Entomologist,  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva 

I  wish  to  discuss  tliose  questions  relating 
to  spraying  for  particular  insects,  on   tlie 
basis  of  your  experience.     I  had  in  mind 
saying  something  along  the  line  of  control- 
ling the   San  Jobg    scale  —  the   mixtures, 
how  to  spray  and  the  work  of  the  parasites ; 
also  something  about  the  pear  psylla,  the 
aphis,  and  the  insects  that  are  responsible 
for  deformed   apples.      I   have   not   come 
here   with   any  pre-arranged    talk    on    any 
of  those  points  I  have  suggested,  and  if  you  will  kindly  indicate 
what  questions  you  would  like  to  hear  discussed  I  shall  be  glad 
to  do  my  best.    It  is  your  meeting. 

Question  :  Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the  red  bug  ? 
pBoFESsoB  Pabbott:  We  will  start  with  a  discussion  of  the 
red  bug,  which  is  one  of  the  new  pests  that  has  come  to  the  front 
in  recent  years,  and  which  I  am  very  much  afraid  is  going  to 
effect  a  profound  revolution  in  our  spraying  methods  if  it  continues 
to  be  as  injurious  as  it  has  been  during  the  past  two  or  three  years 


Fio.  550.    A  Red  Bco  and  its  Work  on  Appleb 

1  have  here  aii  illustration  of  u  mild  form  of  injury  by  the  red 
bug.     It  is  mild  because  it  does  not  represent,  by  any  means,  the 
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seriousness  of  the  injury  by  this  insect  to  apples.  But  it  illus- 
trates, in  general,  that  pitted  effect  of  the  fruit  as  a  result  of  the 
puncturing  of  the  young  apple  by  the  insect. 

I  think,  before  one  can  really  spray  intelligently  against  an  in- 
sect of  this  character,  he  ought  to  have  in  mind  some  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  insect ;  he  ought  to  have  clearly  in  mind  a  knowledge  of 
the*  life  history  of  the  pest.  So  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  shall 
briefly  review  the  life  history  of  the  red  bug,  and  then  we  shall 
discuss  the  treatment  for  it. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  red  bug  is  in  the  egg  stage,  and 

that  egg  is  in  the  young  wood.     Soon  after  the  buds  begin  to 

break,  the  young  red  bug  (if  it  belongs  to  the  false  red  bug  species) 

makes  its  appearance  and  begins  to  attack  the  new  leaves.     You 

can  detect  its  presence  in  an  orchard  by  closely  examining  the 

terminal  leaves ;  if  you  notice  a  reddish  effect  upon  the  leaves,  as 

if  the  foliage  had  been  sprinkled  with  cayenne  pepper,  you  may 

be  certain  it  is  present  somewhere  on  that  twig  or  branch.    If  you 

look  closely,  you  can  usually  find  it  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  or 

resting  in  a  curled  leaf.     I  have  been  able  to  detect  it  by  taking 

some  of  the  wood  of  the  tree  into  the  kitchen,  keeping  the  branch 

in  water  and  watching  the  buds  as  they  unfold.    Then  the  little 

red  bug  is  a  very  conspicuous  creature,  having  much  the  shape  of 

an  aphis,  but  very  much  more  active.   Usually  you  will  not  find  a 

great  many  of  those  creatures  to  a  branch,  but  as  they  are  so  active 

they  are  able,  as  individuals,  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  damage, 

going  from  one  fruit  cluster  to  another,  oftentimes  injuring  a 

large  percentage  of  the  fruit  on  a  branch  or  a  limb. 

When  the  blossoms  open  and  the  young  fruit  sets  the  little  bugs 
pass  from  the  leaves  to  the  fruit  and  insert  their  proboscides  into 
the  fruit,  as  a  result  of  which  the  young  apple  is  stunted  and  often- 
times will  drop.  If  not  stunted  enough  to  drop  it  may  cease  ^o 
grow,  or  may  grow  slowly,  making  the  fruit  undersized  and  show- 
ing the  characteristic  pitting. 

There  are  two  species  present  on  an  apple  tree  —  the  false  red 
bug  and  the  true  red  bug.  The  true  bug  hatches  a  little  later  than 
the  false.  Both  species,  fortunately,  can  be  controlled  by  the  same 
spray,  namely,  a  tobacco  mixture ;  and,  if  the  insects  are  numer- 
ous, by  using  this  with  lime-sulphur  and  lead.     If  you  have 
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the  red  bug  in  your  plantings,  I  should  certainly  advise  you 
to  examine  the  trees  carefully  this  year  to  find  out  if  they  are 
located  on  certain  trees  in  a  certain  portion  of  the  orchard ;  and, 
if  so,  I  should  give  those  trees  a  thorough  drenching  with  nicotine 
just  before  blossoming.  If  the  bugs  are  numerous  another  appli- 
cation after  blossoming  would  be  advisable.  It  is  a  case  where  you 
have  got  to  make  the  combination,  using  the  nicotine  at  the  rate  of 
one  pint  to  100  gallons  of  dilute  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead. 
Of  course  you  may  not  know  on  what  trees  the  eggs  are  deposited, 
and  you  may  get  wood  on  which  they  have  not  been  deposited.  In 
the  orchard  of  Hon.  T.  B.  Wilson,  at  Hall,  this  insect  has  been 
established  on  practically  all  the  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
Maxwell  orchard  at  Geneva,  it  is  localized,  attacking  eight  or  nine 
trees  in  an  orchard,  and  not  spreading  greatly.  And  yet  the  insect, 
strange  to  say,  is  something  like  a  squash  bug  when  it  matures  — 
it  takes  on  wings  and  can  fly. 

Question  :    Could  the  eggs  be  seen  at  this  time  of  the  year  ? 

Professor  Parrott  :  No ;  they  are  very  hard  to  find.  They 
are  buried  in  the  succulent  bark  of  last  year's  growth.  If  yoti  are 
curious  to  see  the  creature,  take  some  wood  from  the  trees  that 
are  affected  and  see  if  you  can  breed  them  out.  If  you  wait  until 
the  leaves  make  their  appearance  and  examine  the  terminal  leaves 
you  cannot  miss  them  if  you  keep  in  mind  the  description  I  have 
given  of  them. 

Question:  Will  they  attack  one  variety  of  apple  more  than 
another  ? 

Professor  Parbott:  Yes;  I  should  say  there  is  a  tendency 
to  attack  the  more  tender  varieties.  In  some  orchards  Greenings 
suffer  severely  from  them,  although  they  go  to  other  varieties,  like 
the  Mcintosh  and  Twenty  Ounce. 

Question  :  How  much  arsenate  of  lead  should  be  used  to  100 
gallons  of  water? 

Professor  Parrott:  I  should  use  the  ordinary  summer 
strength  of  lime-sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead ;  that  is,  6  pounds 
of  lead  and  1  pint  of  nicotine  solution  to  100  gallons  of  dilute 
lime-sulphur. 

We  will  now  take  up  the  question  of  the  control  of  the  rosy 
aphis,  an  insect  which,  during  the  past  ten  years,  has  certainly 
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come  to  the  front  in  New  York,  and  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  worst 
pestB  of  the  apple.  It  is  alao  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  apple- 
growing  sections  of  the  West  this  same  species  has  appeared, 
although  in  some  areas  it  is  not  so  destructive  as  the  green  aphis, 
especially  in  the  irrigated  sections. 


Fio,  551.    Aphides  on  Apple  Leaf. 

Destroying  these  insects  is  not  so  much  the  question  of  choice  of 
mixture  as  a  matter  of  method.  AVe  need  to  change  our  methods 
in  combating  plant  lice;  we  should  not  wait  until  tVte  fruit  has 
been  badly  injured. 

I  have  here  a  chart  illustrating  the  life  history  of  the  aphis, 
with   reference  to  the  unfolding  of  the  foliage  and  the  blossom 
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period,  which  period  is  co-incidental  with  the  destructive  stage  of 
the  rosy  aphis.  By  examining  this  chart  you  will  see  that  it  is 
drawn  off  in  sections  marked  by  vertical  red  lines,  and  each 
headed  by  the  month  of  the  year  in  proper  succession.  Below  are 
illustrations  of  the  apple  aphis  in  various  stages  of  development 
with  reference  to  the  year.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  apple 
aphides  are  in  a  dormant  stage,  and  if  you  go  out  in  an  apple 
orchard  or  into  a  nursery  block  or  along  the  roadside,  and  gather 
some  of  the  fruit  spurs,  I  am  sure  you  will  have  no  trouble  in 
finding  little  blackish  bodies  in  folds  of  the  bark.  These  are  the 
eggs  of  one  of  the  common  plant  lice  which  attack  apples:  they 
are  all  so  very  much  alike  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  one  from 
another. 

During  the  latter  part  of  April,  as  the  buds  are  breaking  and 
show  green  to  the  ends,  there  is  a  simultaneous  hatching  of  ^gs  on 
the  apple  wood,  and  a  migration  of  the  young  lice  to  the  ends  of 
the  buds.  We  get  this  characteristic  sight  some  time  in  April  — 
all  species  of  plant  lice  piling  in  great  numbers  on  the  most  ad- 
vanced buds.  Then,  as  the  leaves  unfold,  the  lice  pass  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  bud,  and  then  work  to  the  under  surface  of  the  leave? 
and  establish  themselves  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  leaves  of  the 
new  growth. 

The  first  lice  are  at  the  basis  of  the  growth  in  the  first  leaves, 
which  are  usually  very  small  and  tightly  curled.  Then  as  they 
mature  they  give  birth  to  young  lice,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  June 
there  are  probably  three  broods  of  young  lice.  In  that  period  the 
greatest  injury  is  done  to  the  apples  —  the  dwarfing  and  stiintimr 
—  because  of  the  drain  on  the  sap-content  of  the  young  fruit.  The 
lice,  during  the  latter  part  of  June  and  July,  take  on  wings  and 
fly  to  one  of  their  summer  hosts,  which  are  the  narrow  and  broad- 
leaf  plantains.  There  they  go  through  several  forms,  and  then 
again  in  the  fall  return  to  the  apple  foliage,  where  true  sexes 
appear  and  they  pass  down  to  the  bark  to  deposit  eggs. 

I  think  the  chief  cause  of  failure  in  combating  plant  lice  is  the 
fact  that  thiere  is  a  tendency  to  spray  too  late  —  when  the  leai;es 
are  badly  curled,  and  at  a  time  when  they  do  not  respond  to  treat- 
ment, being  so  severely  injured  and  the  fruit  stunted.  Our  ex- 
perimental work  (which,  by  the  way,  is  now  being  duplicated  by 
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other  institutions)  points  to  the  condition  of  the  buds  in  that  state 
of  development  as  the  most  satisfactory  period  for  the  treatment  of 
plant  lice  to  protect  the  apple  trees  from  the  aphis.     We  are  ad- 
vising this  treatment:  if.  at  budding  time,  you  are  spraying  with 
lime-sulphur,  you  may  add  nicertine  to  the  lime-sulphur  solution, 
spraying  thoroughly,  with  the  object  of  wetting  the  ends  of  every 
bud,  in  order  to  destroy  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the  lice.    Work  along 
this  line  was  done  this  past  summer  and  gave  very  satisfactory 
results,  whereas  treatment  made  later  was  almost  a  failure.     If 
you  spray  with  the  lime-sulphur  to  combat  the  San  Jose  scale  you 
do  not  kill  the  lice,  and  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a  special 
treatment  with  Lasher's  Carbolic  Emulsion,  or  soap  or  nicotine 
and  soap. 

Voice  :    My  question  was  whether  the  two  could  be  combated  at 
the  same  time. 

Professor  Parrott:  It  is  not  advisable  to  combine  the 
emulsion  with  lime-sulphur.  Lime  sulphur  will  not  stop  the 
severe  injury  by  aphides. 

Question  :    Would  vou  use  1-8  ? 

Professor  Parrott  :  If  you  have  San  Jose  scale  spray  with 
lime-sulphur,  1  to  8. 

Question  :  Will  the  lime-sulphur  destroy  the  eggs  before  they 
hatch  ? 

Professor  Parrott:  One  of  the  strange  features  of  our 
work  is  that  here  in  the  East  we  do  not  get  the  same  results  on 
the  aphis  eggs  that  they  do  in  California  and  the  western  states. 
Just  recently  my  attention  was  called  to  bulletins  issued  by  gov- 
ernment workers  in  California,  where  one  had  been  working  with 
the  walnut  aphis,  and  another  one  with  the  apple  aphis.  They 
all  report  that  by  applying  lime-sulphur  solution  of  dormant 
strength  they  can  kill  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  aphis  eggs. 
We  cannot  do  it  here  in  the  East.  I  do  not  understand  it ;  I 
cannot  explain  it.  If  you  have  had  the  opportunity  to  watch  the 
apple  orchards  in  New  York  as  we  have  had,  with  reference  to 
the  use  of  lime-sulphur  for  scale,  you  will  have  noticed  that  a 
great  many  of  those  orchards  that  have  been  thoroughly  sprayed 
have  sustained  great  losses  from  the  apple  aphis.  That  has  been 
our  experience  for  the  last  ten  years.     If  you  want  to  conduct  an 
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experiment  in  spraying  for  plant  lice,  select  say  fifty  trees,  and 
starting  this  year,  make  a  regular  practice  for  that  block  of  trees- 

Mk.  Bogue  :  In  spraying  with  lime-sulphur  for  scale,  if  a  little 
spot  where  the  scale  is  should  be  overlooked,  when  the  insects  hatch 
will  they  crawl  out  of  there  or  will  they  be  killed  ? 

Professor  Parrott:  I  am  glad  you  brought  up  that  ques- 
tion because  I  want  to  explain  it.  I  have  here  a  chart  of  the  San 
Jose  scale.  I  understood,  before  coming  up  to  this  meeting,  that 
some  of  the  growers  in  this  community  are  now  getting  alarmed 
over  the  appearance  of  the  San  Jose  scale  in  their  apple  orchards, 
and  «onie  of  them  have  to  thoroughly  spray  large  apple  trees  to 
control  this  pest.  Mr.  Bogue  has  raised,  at  this  time,  the  great 
fundamental  difficulty  in  coinbating  the  San  Jose  scale.  This 
large  drawing  represents  the  San  Jose  scale ;  that  is,  the  protective 
covering  over  the  insect.  It  is  really  a  vertical  section  through 
the  Sam  Jose  scale.  This  yellow  body  represents  the  insect  itself. 
The  individual  San  Jose  scale  is  not  much  larger  than  the  head 
of  a  pin,  and  when  you  have  wood  as  badly  infested  as  that  is, 
you  can  realize  there  are  hundreds,  and  perhaps  thousands,  of 
those  insects  on  the  bark.  Not  only  that,  but  they  have  a  way  of 
massing  over  one  another,  so  you  get  the  effect  of  two  or  three 
layers  of  scale  on  the  wood.  In  order  to  control  San  Jose  scale 
effectively,  every  one  of  those  insects  should  be  killed;  and  that 
requires  very  thorough  spraying  —  thorough  wetting  of  the  w<)<h1 
— so  that  there  is  not  a  space  as  large  as  a  pin-head  that  escaj)esthe 
treatment.  The  unfortunate  thing  about  our  spraying  is  that  we 
have  to  spray  during  the  dormant  season,  and  cannot  spray  in  the 
summer  season.  The  reason  is  that  the  strength  of  lime-sulphur 
solution  we  can  use  on  foliage  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  kill  the 
San  Jose  scale. 

Another  thing,  during  the  summer-time  we  have  this  other 
factor  to  contend  with :  the  insect  moults  under  this  scale,  and,  in 
moulting,  throws  tip  its  own  skin  into  the  apex  of  the  scale;  it 
moults  twice  in  its  life  history,  so  it  has  two  coatings  besides  the 
scale  over  it.  The  mature  scales  are  much  harder  to  control  than 
the  winter  scale,  which  is  a  larva  scale.  By  looking  at  this  speci- 
men vou  will  find  that  thev  are  very  small  creatures,  and  thev  do 
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not  have  these  moulted  skins.  Scale  at  this  time  is  more  easily  con- 
trolled than  iu  the  summer-time.  Fortunately  we  can  use  lime- 
siilphur  solution  much  stronger  now  than  we  can  when  the  leaves 
are  on  the  trees. 


Fio.  652.  CouuoN  Scale  InsBOrs  (much  enlarged), 
(a)  Sak  .tosE  Scale,  (b)  0tsieb-8hell  Scale, 
(c)   Scuiivv  Scale. 

If  you  have  San  Jose  scale  in  your  large  apple  orchards  I 
should  advise  you,  if  the  trees  are  badly  incrusted  with  the  scale, 
to  make  your  lime-sulphur  solution  about  1  gallon  to  7  gallons  of 
water;  or,  if  the  trees  are  moderately  iuerusted,  to  use  1  gallon  to 
8  gallons  of  water.  In  the  case  of  old  apple  trees,  spray  with  the 
wind,  and  spray  from  all  sides,  using  the  solution  liberally  and 
applying  at  least  13  or  14  gallons  to  a  large  tree.  It  will  require 
that  amount  to  thoroughly  coat  all  the  wood. 

I  think  a  good  practice  is  the  thinning  out  of  the  trees  where 
they  are  old  and  closely  planted,  and  the  upper  branches  are  inter- 
lacing. It  is  aUft  good  practice  in  some  orchards  to  take  out 
alternate  trees,  or  alternate  rows.  In  the  end  the  owner  will  be  a 
gainer  by  the  improved  qiialitv  of  his  fruit,  freedom  from  scale 
spots  and  scab,  and  the  greater  economy  in  spraying.     In  these 
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old,  closely-planted  apple  orchards  it  is  certainly  a  difficult  prob- 
lem to  spray  thoroughly,  because  of  the  interference  of  the  large 
branches  with  the  operators. 

Question  :  Why  is  it  that  the  San  Jose  scale  is  so  much  more 
prevalent  in  Orleans  and  Niagara  counties  today  than  it  was  a 
year  ago? 

Professor  Parrott:  The  increase  of  the  pest,  so  frequently 
complained  of,  is  more  apparent  than  real.  People  are  seeing 
more  of  it  now  than  they  used  to.  In  the  last  ten  years,  of  course, 
there  has  been  a  greater  planting  of  trees ;  and,  in  such  planting, 
infested  trees  have  been  brought  into  the  county.  Each  one  of 
those  orchards  where  infested  trees  have  grown  has  become  a 
centre  of  infestation,  and  gradually  it  is  radiated.  It  is  getting 
to  be  a  serious  problem  for  the  owners  of  such  orchards,  when  it 
comes  to  raising  fruit  largely  free  from  spotting,  if  they  are 
going  to  follow  the  law  with  respect  to  the  imperfections  of  fruit. 

Question  :  How  can  I  advise  my  neighbor  to  either  spray  his 
infested  trees  or  cut  them  down  i 

Professor  Parrott:  That  I  cannot  answer,  because  in  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  when  that  question  has  been  brought  up 
it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  handled  by  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  agricultural  law  with 
respect  to  that  very  problem.  It  seems  to  me  that  iixe  law  itself 
is  explicit  enough,  and  that  an  owner  who  is  threatened  by  his 
neighbor's  planting  ought  to  get  assistance  from  the  agricultural 
department. 

Voice  :    My  neighbor  has  a  dozen  old  trees  badly  infested  with 

BCcllC 

Professor  Parrott:  The  only  thing  I  can  suggest  (and  it  is 
a  thing  we  have  recommended  in  one  or  two  communities  and 
they  have  secured  some  help)  is  that  the  fruit-growers,  collec- 
tively, write  a  very  urgent  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture, and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  when  that  is  done  you 
will  get  relief  in  proportion  to  the  kick  that  you  make.  I  say 
this  because  in  certain  communities  where  nursery  stock  is  con- 
cerned, and  the  nursery-growers  have  raised  a  howl,  they  have 
obtained  much  more  protection  than  nurserymen  in  other  com* 
munities  who  take  things  as  they  are  and  have  suffered  from  it. 
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Question:    Will  regular  spraying  control  oyster  shell  scale? 

Professor  Parrott:  Yes;  it  will  gradually  disappear  from 
those  trees  that  are  suceessfuUy  sprayed  with  lime-sulphur.  I 
should  not  make  a  special  application  for  oyster  shell  scale. 

Question  :    Would  you  advise  spraying  for  scale  in  the  fall  ? 

Professor  Parrott:  After  the  breeding  season,  which  dis- 
continues after  a  severe  frost.  Up  to  the  time  of  early  frost  the 
insects  are  present  on  the  tree,  and  the  mature  insects  are  not  so 
susceptible  to  the  lime-sulphur  solution  as  those  immature.  After 
the  fall  the  old  ones  die  off,  and  that  leaves  the  immature  insects 
on  the  trees  to  go  through  the  winter.  Consequently,  wait  until 
the  breeding  season  is  over. 

Question:  What  is  the  process  in  destroying  the  San  Jose 
scale  ?    Is  it  excluding  the  air  ? 

Professor  Parrott  :  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  It 
just  shows  you  how  little  we  know.  We  do  not  know  what  kills 
the  San  Jose  scale,  but  we  think,  of  course,  that  the  killing  prop- 
erty is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  sulphur  in  solution.  How 
this  kills  scale  we  do  not  know.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is 
killed  in  a  number  of  ways.  When  we  apply  lime-sulphur  we 
endeavor  to  thoroughly  coat  all  of  that  scale ;  and,  where  a  good, 
old-fashioned  lime-sulphur  solution  is  used,  you  have  such  a  coat- 
ing that  you  cannot  find  the  scale.  Under  those  circumstances,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  insect  dies  from  suffocation  for 
want  of  oxygen.  That  probably  accounts  for  the  killing  of  a  lot 
of  scales.  But  here  is  a  queer  thing :  I  have  one  man  working 
on  this  very  problem,  and  he  finds  that  by  just  putting  a  little 
lime-sulphur  solution  on  the  scale  with  a  tooth-pick,  the  solution 
does  not  go  through  the  scale  or  get  through  the  skins,  and  yet 
that  insect  succumbs.  It  certainly  cannot  be  for  want  of  oxygen, 
on  account  of  the  open  area.  So  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  some 
poisonous  gas  given  off  which  simply  overwhelms  the  insect  and 
destroys  it.  Chemists  have  tried  to  detect  what  gas  it  is,  but  they 
cannot  find  anything  that  will  account  for  the  killing  of  the  scale. 

Question  :    How  soon  after  the  application  does  the  scale  die  ? 

Professor  Parrott:  That  is  hard  to  determine,  because  we 
do  not  know  when  a  thing  dies;  it  is  a  slow  process.  But  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  from  the  work  we  are  doing,  that  the  majority 
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of  the  scales  are  fatally  affected  within  eight  days  after  applica- 
tion. What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  they  may  respond  to  irritation, 
but  they  are  so  affected  by  the  spray  that  they  will  not  recover. 

Voice  :    I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  last  two  months. 

Peofessob  Parrott  :  That  is  the  old  idea.  The  actual  kill- 
ing, for  most  of  them,  takes  place  soon  after  the  application. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  killing  by  the  sediment  sealing  the 
insect  down  so  that  the  offspring  cannot  get  out,  but  not  a  high 
percentage  of  the  scales  are  killed  in  this  manner. 

Voice  :  A  young  man  from  Cornell  told  me  last  fall  that  he 
had  been  instructed  that  the  lime-sulphur  excludes  the  air  and 
smothers  the  insects. 

Professor  Parrott  :  Yes,  that  is  what  we  believe.  We  may 
not  believe  it  the  next  time  we  have  an  institute,  but  that  is  what 
we  think  at  present. 

Question  :    In  spraying,  what  pressure  wotild  you  advise  ? 

Professor  Parrott  :  You  know  my  ideas  on  that.  I  believe 
in  having  a  high  pressure  —  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
150  or  175  pounds,  or  more.  I  think  pumps  with  a  large  capacity 
are  what  we  need. 

Question:    Do  you  carry  as  high  as  225  pounds  pressure? 

Professor  Parrott  :    We  carry,  about  200  on  an  average. 

Question  :    At  what  time  is  the  scale  in  condition  to  kill  ? 

Professor  Parrott:  In  other  words,  you  mean  the  stage 
when  it  is  most  susceptible  to  treatment.  Right  now, —  during 
April. 

Voice  :    I  thought  it  was  soon  after  they  hatch. 

Professor  Parrott  :  That  is  true,  but  you  cannot  use  lime- 
sulphur  then.     That  is  the  trouble. 

Question:  If,  in  using  any  spray  during  the  summer,  the 
scale  should  be  hit  with  a  weak  summer  spray,  would  it  be  killed? 

Professor  Parrott:  That  is  quite  a  big  question.  Just  to 
answer  your  point:  If  you  wait  until  June  20  (the  average  date 
for  the  appearance  of  young  scales  in  this  community),  what  do 
you  have?  You  then  have  those  scales  that  went  through  the 
winter  in  the  mature  stage,  and  these  scales  are  resistant  to  our 
solution.  Their  offspring  are  commencing  to  appear  at  the  rate 
of  ten  a  day  for  forty  days.    You  do  not  get  the  mature  insects; 
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you  kill  only  the  larvae  that  appear  when  you  make  the  applica- 
tion.    That  is  the  trouble  with  that  method. 

Question  :    Would  it  not  be  apt  to  kill  the  old  scale  ? 

Pbofessoe  Pabeott:  We  are  working  with  a  spray  that  we 
hope  will  accomplish  something  along  that  line,  Init  weak  lime- 
sulphur  does  not  kill  old  scales. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen:  If  anything  were  unnecessary  it  would 
be  to  introduce  Professor  Hedrick  to  an  Orleans  county  audience. 
He  will  now  address  you. 

THINGS  TO  BE  EMPHASIZED  IN  PRESENT  BAT  HORTICULTURE 

0 

Profesboe  U.  p.  Hedrick 

Horticulturist,  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva 

FEBTILIZEB8 

As  you  all  know,  we  have  been  carrying  on  experiments  with 
fertilizers  for  sdine  years  on  our  grounds  at  the  Geneva  Experi- 
ment Station.  Three  years  ago  we  began  similar  experiments  in 
different  parts  of  the  state,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested 
in  some  of  the  data  that  we  have  obtained. 

To  recapitulate  in  regard  to  the  work  we  have  done  on  our 
own  grounds :  We  began  twelve  years  ago  and  put  on  potash  and 
lime,  and  secured  no  money  returns  from  the  application  of  these 
to  the  old  orchards.  We  did  get  returns  from  manure  and  cover 
crops.  Then  nineteen  years  ago  we  began  with  a  young  orchard 
under  special  conditions,  in  which  we  tried  to  safeguard  against 
every  possible  source  of  variation.  Fifteen  years  ago  we  pub- 
lished the  results,  in  which  we  showed  that  we  got  nothing  from 
the  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  or  nitrogen.  Both  of  these 
orchards  were  given  thorough  cultivation  and  annually  had  cover 
crops  plowed  under.  Under  other  conditions  I  am  sure  we  should 
not  have  had  these  results. 

Now  we  havo  had  four  more  vears  with  this  vonnc:  orchard. 
Nineteen  seasons  have  passed  by  since  we  began  with  this  orchard 
of  Rome  Beauties,  adding  the  several  elements  we  were  told  should 
commonly  be  applied.  I  shall  read  the  results  we  had  last  year. 
I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  about  the  plats ;  they  are  discussed  in 
a  bulletin  published  by  the  station,  and  most  of  you  have  heard 
them  discussed  elsewhere.  I  want  to  give  you  the  results  of  the 
past  four  years  from  this  young  orchard.    The  average  yields  per 
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tree  for  the  four  years  just  past,  with  the  different  fertilizers,  are 
as  follows:  stable  manure,  428  pounds;  phosphoric  acid,  359 
pounds;  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  424  pounds;  phosphoric 
acid,  potash  and  nitrogen,  450  pounds;  check,  402  pounds.  The 
figures  are  so  near  that  they  are  all  within  the  range  of  variation, 
and  you  will  see  that  we  have  obtained  nothing  from  the  nineteen 
years  of  application  of  fertilizers  in  this  young  orchard.  The 
nitrogen  has  passed  away  and  the  money  has  been  thrown  away. 
Inasmuch  as  there  is  enough  potash  in  the  soil,  according  to  the 
chemist,  to  last  over  900  years,  and  enough  phosphoric  acid  to  last 
450  years,  you  can  see  that  we  will  not  be  called  upon  to  add 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash  to  this  soil  for  a  long  time. 

Leaving  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station,  you  have  an  orchard 
here  in  your  community,  owned  by  Mr.  Densmore,  to  which  we 
have  added  fertilizers  for  three  years  with  no  appreciable  results. 
Whether  or  not  we  will  have  results  in  the  year^to  come  we  can- 
not say.  Several  other  orchards  in  different  parts  of  the  state 
have  given  us  practically  the  same  result,  namely,  no  gains  from 
the  use  of  fertilizers.  Last  year  we  ended  an  experiment  nm- 
ning  two  years  with  nursery  stock  near  Geneva.  We  applied  all 
of  the  elements  of  fertility  to  growing  nurserry  trees,  thinkinir 
we  might  get  results.  No  success.  The  check  plats  were  as  good 
as  the  others. 

I  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  qualifying  and  saying  that, 
in  all  these  experiments,  the  trees  have  had  the  best  of  care ;  and 
that  our  soil,  while  not  of  the  best,  is  at  least  of  average  fertility. 
Possibly  under  adverse  conditions,  results  might  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  use  of  fertilizers. 

I  am  very  sure,  from  observation  and  experience,  that  in  all 
sod  orchards  nitrogen,  at  least,  is  a  profitable  fertilizer  for  fniit 
trees.  But  for  many  reasons  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  man 
ought  to  apply  fertilizers  to  fruit  trees  without  first  carrying  on 
an  experiment  to  find  out  whether  he  is  getting  any  returns 
in  his  orchards.  Especially,  he  ought  not  to  apply  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  I  feel  sure  there  is  enough  of  these  in  the  soil 
to  carry  the  trees  along.     It  is  less  doubtful  with  the  nitrogen. 

I  hasten  to  say,  also,  that  when  T  first  published  these  result? 
five  years  ago  I  was  attacked  by  agricultural  papers  all  over  the 
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country,  and  by  some  of  the  people  in  your  own  community. 
Many  of  them  did  not  agree  with  me.  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
other  experiment  stations  (notably  those  of  Oregon,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Vermont)  are  now  having  results  very  similar  to  ours. 

Question  :    Would  you  include  peaches,  in  this  respect  ? 

Professor  Hedrick:  I  suspect  the  average  peach  orchard, 
being  on  a  sandy  soil,  needs  nitrogen,  and  some  of  them  may 
want  phosphoric  acid. 

Do  not  go  on  the  assumption  of  agents,  and  of  advertisements, 
that  your  trees  must  have  fertilizers.  Try  it  out  first  and  see  if 
you  are  getting  results.  If  you  do  not  see  results  in  a  year  or 
two,  it  is  quite  safe  to  conclude  that  you  are  wasting  your  money. 

Question  :    What  would  you  say  about  lime  on  sandy  soil  ? 

Professor  Hedrick  :  I  doubt  very  much  if  you  would  get  any 
results  from  lime,  in  this  section.  Some  plants,  like  the  legumes, 
.  need  plenty  of  lime ;  others  positively  refuse  to  grow  in  a  soil  where 
there  is  lime.  There  are  all  gradations  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. Our  fruits  are  rather  nearer  the  plants  that  do  not  want 
lime  than  they  are  to  those  that  do  need  lime,  and  I  rather 
doubt  whether  lime  is  very  essential  to  fruit  trees.  It  may  be  es- 
sential to  use  lime  in  an  orchard  in  order  to  grow  clover  and  vetch ; 
but  where  they  will  grow  without  lime  it  is  throwing  money  away 
to  buv  it. 

IMPROVING  OLD  VARIETIES 

The  next  topic  I  want  to  take  up  is  that  of  improving  old  varie- 
ties of  fruits.  Much  is  being  written  in  the  farm  papers,  and 
even  more  in  the  catalogues  of  nurseries,  about  improved  strains 
of  fruit.  At  our  station,  for  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years,  we 
have  attempted  to  bny  every  variety  of  fruit  that  we  could 
get  hold  of  in  the  United  States,  and  a  great  many  from 
Europe.  In  particular,  we  have  bought  all  the  improved  strains 
of  Baldwins,  Greenings,  Snows  and  Twenty  Ounces,  and  have 
bought  or  have  had  given  to  us  every  sort  of  variation  or 
strain.  We  have  planted  these  improved  strains  side  by  side  with 
the  parent  variety  to  see  what  there  was  to  it,  and  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  any  difference. 
The  late  Elberta  ripens  along  with  the  Elberta  you  know.  In 
other  words,  these  improvements  have  been  in  name  only,  in  most 
cases. 

III-46 
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But  once  in  a  while  we  do  get  an  improved  variety,  and  it  is  to 
these,  in  particular,  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention.  For  in- 
stance, a  man  in  Newburgh,  Mr.  Cornell,  sent  us  a  russet  Bartlett 
pear  exactly  like  the  .  old  original  Bartlett,  except  that  it  b 
russet;  ripens  at  the  same  time,  tastes  the  same,  the  tree  is  the 
same,  but  it  is  a  russet.  It  has  no  value  at  all,  because  a  pear 
with  a  russet  skin  shrivels  quickly  —  more  so  than  one  with  a 
smooth  skin.  But  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  there  is  a  russet 
Bartlett. 

Another  man  said  he  had  a  bright  red  Seek-No-Further,  and  it 
turned  out  to  be  so.  This  is  another  case  of  these  sports  that  is 
worth  while.  Then  we  have  on  our  grounds  four  red  sports  of 
the  good  old  Twenty  Ounce;  one  is  the  CoUamer  Twenty  Ounce, 
one  the  Hitchings,  and  another  the  Opalescent.  I  have  recom- 
mended the  Opalescent  as  a  valuable  new  fruit,  and  did  not  sus- 
pect it  was  a  strain  of  Twenty  Ounce  until  this  last  season  when 
Mr.  Anderson,  Farm  Bureau  Agent  of  Niagara  county,  sent  me 
in  a  sport  of  a  Twenty  Ounce.  I  took  it  to  the  boys  in  the  office 
and  said,  "Here  is  a  new  apple  —  what  is  it  ?'*  They  all  declared 
at  once,  "  It  is  Opalescent."  We  went  to  the  orchard  and  found 
the  two  fruits  to  be  indentical.  We  examined  bark  and  leaves  of 
old  and  young  trees,  and  found  that  Opalescent  and  Twenty 
Ounce  differed  only  in  the  bright,  handsome  red  of  the  Opales- 
cent skin.  You  have  then,  in  these  cases,  excellent  variations  of 
the  old  Twenty  Ounce  apple.  I  would  advise  any  of  you  who 
want  to  plant  Twenty  Ounce  to  obtain  one  of  these  variations.  I 
suspect  Opalescent  is  the  one  most  commonly  grown  by  nurserv- 
men.  Any  of  them  are  more  attractive  in  appearance  than  the 
old  Twenty  Ounce. 

To  conclude  this  matter  of  improved  varieties :  There  are,  now 
and  then,  cases  in  which  you  do  have  bud  variations,  or  sport? 
(whichever  you  want  to  call  them),  that  may  or  may  not  be  im- 
provements on  the  old  varieties.  These  nearly  always  have  to  do 
with  the  color  of  the  fruit.  We  have  been  unable  to  determine 
any  difference  in  improved  varieties,  as  to  time  of  ripening,  or  any 
character  other  than  the  color  of  the  fruit.  When  the  nurseryman 
sends  you  a  catalogue  saying  that  he  has  pedigreed  trees,  an«l 
that  this  strain  or  that  strain  or  the  other  strain  is  better  than  the 
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old,  original  variety,  you  want  to  look  quite  carefully  at  his  proof. 
It  may  be  true  —  once  out  of  a  thousand  times.  If  some  good, 
reliable  fruit-grower  has  fruited  the  new  strain  and  knows  that  it 
comes  true,  buy  it ;  and  feel  sure  you  are  getting  an  improvement. 
But  if  there  is  no  such  proof,  the  chances  are  that  the  improve- 
ment is  only  on  paper  and  not  a  reality.  Beware  of  pedigreed 
fruit  trees  until  yoti  have  positive  proof  that  they  are  what  they 
are  recommended  to  be. 

• 

EUROPEAN    GRAPES 

Leaving  this  matter,  I  want  to  take  up  for  a  minute  or  two  the 
question  of  European  grapes.  The  topic  may  be  of  interest  to  you 
from  the  standpoint  of  fruit  that  you  want  to  grow  in  your  own 
garden  for  your  own  consumption.  You  know  the  difference  be- 
tween European  and  American  grapes.  The  Concord,  Delaware 
and  Niagara  are  our  types,  while  the  large,  luscious  bunches  of 
grapes  that  you  btiy  in  the  fruit  stores  are  the  European  sort  — 
larger  and  sweeter,  with  skins  that  you  can  eat,  fewer  seeds,  and 
seeds  that  can  be  eaten  if  you  want  to.  They  keep  longer  and 
the  vines  are  twice  as  productive;  in  every  way  the  European 
grape  is  superior  to  our  native  grapes.  When  our  forefathers 
came  over  they  tried  to  raise  these  fine  European  grapes  here  in 
the  East,  and  all  failed.  One  of  the  old  experimenters  said  that 
sickiiess  takes  hold  of  the  vine  and  it  dies.  We  did  not  know 
what  this  sickness  was,  but  have  learned  that  it  is  philloxera. 

In  the  last  hundred  years  agriculture  has  made  many  advances. 
Science  has  helped  a  great  deal,  and  perhaps  not  more  so  than  in 
viticulture.  We  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  growing  grapes 
and  controlling  their  insect  and  fungous  pests.  No  one  in  this 
century,  however,  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  was  worth  while 
to  see  what  we  could  do  in  growing  European  grapes.  Through 
a  happy  circumstance  we  have  come  to  believe  that  these  fine 
European  grapes  can  be  grown  in  America.  We  have  been  do- 
ing a  great  deal  of  hybridizing  at  the  station,  and  imported  a  hun- 
dred varieties  of  European  grapes.  This  was  six  years  ago. 
Knowing  that  philloxera  would  attack  the  grapes  if  they  were  not 
on  the  roots  of  native  sorts,  we  grafted  them.  To  our  great  sur- 
prise, they  not  only  withstood  the  philloxera  and  resisted  all  in- 
sect and  fungous  pests,  but  they  have  withstood  two  of  the  coldest 
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winters  we  have  had  in  twenty-five  years,  and  one  of  the  hottest 
and  driest  summers.  The  first  two  years  they  did  not  bear,  the 
third  year  they  bore  some,  and  the  last  two  years  they  have  borne 
splendid  crops.  So  it  now  looks  ^  though,  with  a  little  extra 
care  and  by  graftng  on  the  roots  of  our  native  sorts,  we  can  grow 
European  grapes  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  mentioned  European  grapes  because  I  hope,  in  another 
year  or  two  —  perhaps  next  fall  —  to  have  cuttings,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  them  tried.  I  do  not  look  for  commercial  plautinc^ 
of  European  grapes  for  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  or  until 
we  have  solved  some  problems  connected  with  them,  but  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  if,  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years  from  now,  there 
are  large  plantations  of  these  splendid  European  grapes  in  dif- 
ferents  parts  of  New  York.  I  shall  not  be  in  the  least  surprised 
to  learn  that,  right  here  in  Orleans  county,  the  European  grape 
may  be  a  factor.  I  am  telling  you  this  so  as  to  whet  your  ap- 
petites for  them  when  they  come. 

FRUITS.  RESISTANT   TO   INSECTS   AND   FUNGI 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  natural  resistance  that  many 
fruits  have  to  different  insects  and  fungi,  a  subject  that  was 
broached  this  morning  but  not  discussed  at  any  length.  Many 
varieties  of  fruits  are  relatively  immune  to  some  of  our  worst 
fungous  troubles.  The  general  farmer  who  wants  to  grow  fruits, 
and  does  not  want  to  spray,  ought  to  secure  these  varieties;  and 
the  fruit-grower  might  well  try  some  of  these  relatively  immune 
kinds.  At  any  rate,  a  list  of  them  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  those 
of  you  who  grow  fruits  and  who  do  spray.  The  following  is  a 
very  incomplete  list  of  such  varieties. 

The  varieties  of  apples  comparatively  immune  to  apple  scab  are : 
Alexander,  Ben  Davis,  Gravenstein,  Grimes  Golden,  Hubbardston, 
Oldenburg,  Red  Astrachan,  Tolman  Sweet,  Tompkins  King,  Wage- 
ner.  Wealthy  and  Yellow  Transparent.  You  will  notice  that  this 
list  does  not  include  some  of  our  best  commercial  kinds,  as  Bald- 
win, Greening,  Northern  Spy  and  Snow;  these  are  relatively  sus- 
susceptible  to  apple  scab. 

Rather  more  important  is  a  list  of  sorts  that  are  fairly  immune 
to  apple  blight,  a  disease  that  you  cannot  control  by  spraying. 
These  te^s  have  all  been  made  on  our  grounds.     Varieties  rela- 
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tively  immune  to  blight:  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Grimes  Golden, 
jS^orthem  Spy,  Tompkins  King  and  Twenty  Ounce.  Some  of 
them,  especially  the  Twenty  Ounce,  are  sometimes  attacked  by 
blight.  None  of  them  on  our  grounds  are  as  susceptible  as  Green- 
ing or  Kome  Beauty. 

The  matter  of  resistance  to  curl  leaf  was  brought  up  this  morn- 
ing. We  have  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  varieties  of  peaches 
in  the  station  orchard,  and  we  have  not  sprayed  for  curl  leaf  in 
order  to  find  out  what  varieties  are  most  susceptible  and  what 
most  immune  to  curl  leaf.  The  peaches  most  resistant  are: 
Barnard,  Early  Crawford,  Gold  Drop,  Kalamazoo  and  Smock, 
while  Elberta  and  Crosby  are  relatively  susceptible  to  the  curl 
leaf. 

Quite  as  important  is  a  list  of  the  varieties  not  susceptible  to 
the  dreaded  brown  rot,  which  is  very  hard  to  control  in  peach  or- 
chards. The  varieties  of  peaches  that  are  freest  from  brown  rot 
are:  Smock,  Belle  of  Georgia,  Salway  and  Stevens;  of  plums, 
Bradshaw,  Pond,  Middleburg  and  Field ;  of  sweet  cherries,  Napo- 
leon, Windsor,  Black  Tartarian  and  Schmidts. 

The  pears  most  resistant  to  pear  blight  are:  Garber,  KieflFer, 
Sheldon  and  Worden  Seckel. 

I  know  you  cannot  remember  all  of  these  varieties,  but  just  keep 
in  mind  this  essential  fact  —  that  there  is  a  diiference  in  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  all  fruits  to  the  different  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject.  There  is  even  a  wide  difference  in  the  susceptibility  of 
varieties  of  fruits  to  San  Jose  scale.  By  writing  to  our  station  or 
to  (^oriiell  you  can  secure  definite  information  to  guide  you  in 
selecting  resistant  varieties. 

fruit  stocks 

Leaving  this  matter  for  another,  I  want  to  take  up  for  a  few 
minutes  the  matter  of  stocks  for  fruits.  A  fruit  tree  is  a  consort 
of  two  individuals.  The  part  that  bears  the  fruit  that  you  want 
is  grafted  on  a  seedling  root.  These  seedlings  come  from 
various  sources.  In  the  cases  of  apples  and  pear?,  the  plants  are 
brought  from  the  Old  World,  the  seeds  of  which  came  originally, 
in  most  cases,  from  cider  mills.  So,  too,  the  seeds  planted  in  the 
United  States  are  all  from  the  cider  mills. 

Now  surely  there  must  be  variations  in  these  seedlings.     One 
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seedlinj  may  be  good,  another  poor,  and  another  indifferent. 
Yet  we  pay  no  attention  to  these  variations  in  seedlings ;  we  have 
not  given  the  question  of  stocks  consideration.  This  applies  to 
apples,  peaches,  plums  and  cherries. 

During  the  last  year  I  have  tried  to  make  a  study  of  this  sub- 
ject, chiefly  from  literature  but  also  from  the  orchard.  From  what 
I  can  glean,  stocks  modify  the  cions  that  are  grafted  on  them  in 
the  following  ways : 

1.  The  stock  modifies  the  form  and  stature  of  the  plant,  as  in  the 
case  of  dwarf  apples  and  pears.  Let  me  say  that  the  vigor  of  the 
apple  or  pear  is  not  affected  in  the  least,  but  the  top  takes  on  the 
form  of  the  stock  on  which  it  is  grafted.  Thus  a  dwarf  pear  is 
always  grafted  on  a  quince,  and  the  pear  takes  on  the  form  of  the 
quince.  If  you  graft  the  Winter  Nellis  pear  on  a  Seckel,  the 
Winter  Xellis  takes  on,  to  some  extent,  the  form  of  the  Seckel. 
So,  too,  if  the  Canada  Red  is  grafted  on  a  Northern  Spy  or  Ben 
Davis,  it  takes  on,  to  some  extent,  the  form  and  shape  of  the 
Northern  Spy  or  Ben  Davis. 

2.  A  variety  may  be  adapted  to  a  special  soil  by  means  of  the 
stock ;  a  case  is,  when  peaches  are  worked  on  plums.  Here  is  a 
matter  that  we  have  not  looked  into  in  the  least,  and  yet  I  am  very 
sure,  from  the  many  plants  we  have  on  our  station  grounds,  that 
much  can  be  done  to  adapt  different  varieties  and  different  fruits 
to  different  soils,  by  working  them  on  a  stock  adapted  to  that  soil. 

3.  Through  the  stock  the  plant  may  be  made  to  endure  an  in- 
compatible climate.  Thus,  southern  apples  grow  in  the  North 
when  worked  on  the  propei'  stock.  In  the  colder  part8  of  Canada 
most  of  the  apples  are  grafted  on  the  hardy  crab-apple  or  some 
Russian  apple,  because  the  stock  mature  their  wood  more  quickly 
and  the  plants  go  through  the  winter  in  better  condition. 

4.  The  stock,  if  diseased,  may  impart  the  disease  to  the  cion. 
Such  is  the  case  when  peach  stocks  infected  wi^:h  peach  yellows  or 
little  peach  are  budded  with  healthy  buds. 

6.  The  productiveness  of  the  tree  is  often  increased  by  the 
stock  through  an  increase  in  the  vigor  of  the  plant,  or  paradoxi- 
cally enough,  as  in  the  case  of  drarf  apples  and  pears,  through 
decreasing  vigor  of  the  plant.  That  is,  some  trees  are  so  vigorous 
that  they  go  to  wood  unless  you  check  the  vigor  somewhat. 

6.     The  time  of  maturity  of  both  wood  and  crop  may  be 
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changed  somewhat  by  the  stock  —  hastened  on  the  one  hand  or 
retarded  on  the  other,  according  to  whether  the  stock  ripens 
earlier,  or  later  than  the  cion.  We  are  warranted  in  saying  that 
earliness  is  promoted  in  the  cion  whenever  the  stock  ripens  its 
wood  earlier ;  lateness,  when  the  wood  ripens  its  wood  later. 

7.  The  color  of  a  fruit  may  be  changed  by  the  stock ;  thus,  color 
is  heightened  by  earliness  and  lessened  by  lateness  in  the  maturity 
of  a  variety,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  stock  influences  the  time  of 

maturitv. 

t. 

8.  The  size  of  the  fruit  is  often  increased  by  the  stock. 

9.  The  stock  often  aflFects  the  flavor  of  the  fruit,  chiefly  through 
a  change  in  the  texture,  and  in  the  juiciness  of  the  fruit  so  pro- 
duced. 

10.  Some  stocks  shorten  the  life  of  a  tree  of  which  they  are  a 
part.  Cherries  on  Mahaleb  stocks  are  much  shorter-lived  than  on 
Mazzard,  as  are  also  apples  and  pears  on  dwarfing  stocks. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  this  subject  longer.  In  brief,  I  want  to  show 
you  that  you  ought  to  take  into  consideration  the  stocks  your 
fruits  are  being  worked  upon. 

SIZE,  QUALITY  AND  COLOB 

I  shall  now  discuss,  for  a  minute  or  two,  the  matter  of  size, 
quality  and  color  in  apples.  The  new  apple  packing  law  in  New 
York  is  making  these  subjects  all  very  important. 

How  can  we  increase  the  size  and  improve  the  color  and  quality 
of  fruits  ?  It  is  easy  enough  to  increase  the  size,  under  most  con- 
ditions. Anything  that  gives  better  tree  growth,  as  plowing  under 
leguminous  cover-crops,  or,  in  some  soils,  adding  fertilizers,  or 
heavy  pruning,  will  increase  the  size  of  the  fruit;  or,  you  may 
thin  the  fruit  and  thus  increase  the  size. 

It  is  quite  a  different  matter  to  change  the  color  of  fruits. 
Other  things  being  equal,  fruits  (especially  the  apple)  grown  in 
bright  sunlight  are  best  colored.  It  is  very  hard,  however,  to 
so  prune  trees  that  you  can  increase  the  color  through  giving 
more  sunlight,  for  the  reason  that  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  prune 
you  stimulate  growth  and  defeat  the  very  ends  you  are  striving 
for.  But  by  planting  trees  far  enough  apart  and  keeping  them 
from  shading  one  another,  and  using  sunny  locations,  you  can  do 
a  little  something  in  the  way  of  improving  the  color  of  fruit. 
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The  heat  of  the  sun  has  about  as  much  influence  on  the  color  of 
fruit  as  light  from  the  sun.  You  immediately  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  more  heat  from  the  sun  —  the  warmer  it  is  —  the 
higher  is  the  color.  But,  the  opposite  is  trua  The  best  colored 
fruit  comes  from  the  high  altitudes,  from  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
where  the  days  are  bright  and  sunny,  but  where  the  nights  are 
cold.  And  in  seasons  in  this  part  of  the  world  when  days  are 
bright  and  sunny  and  nights  cold  we  get  the  best  colored  fruit. 
High  color  comes  with  maturity  in  fruits  —  comea  with  the 
ripening  process. 

The  cold  nights  cause  a  cessation  of  growth  —  checks  the 
growth,  hastens  ripening  and  heightens  the  color.  In  fact  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  rainy  weather,  if  it  alternates  with  simlight, 
gives  better  colored  fruit. 

There  is  something  in  soils,  no  one  knows  what  (most  likely 
soil  heat),  that  helps  to  give  color  to  fruit.  You  all  know  locali- 
ties where  fruit  is  highly  colored  and  a  few  miles  away  fruit  is 
not  at  all  well-colored.  We  have  such  a  situation  at  Greneva. 
Our  heavy  soils  produce  fruit  that  is  not  well  colored.  A  few 
miles  away,  near  Phelps,  where  there  is  more  lime  and  gravel, 
the  fruit  is  beautifully  colored  —  as  well  colored  as  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  The  soil  at  Phelps  is  much  warmer.  The 
physical  and  chemical  constituency  is  somewhat  different,  but  just 
in  what  respects  I  cannot  say.  In  all  of  the  fertilizer  experi- 
ments we  have  carried. on  at  Geneva,  we  have  not  been  able  to  see 
any  difference  in  the  color  of  the  fruit,  except  that  the  addition 
of  nitrogen  brings  about  large  growth  in  sod  orchards,  and  has 
always  given  greener  fruits.  The  withholding  of  nitrogen  may 
be  a  method  of  giving  more  highly-colored  fruits.  Sod,  as  you 
know,  gives  higher  color,  but  at  the  expense  of  size  of  fruit  and 
the  quantity  of  fruit;  so  markedly  at  the  expense  of  these  two 
essential  characters  that  there  are  very  few  places  in  which  it  is 
advisable  to  try  to  grow  apples  in  sod.  Men  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  have  tried  different  kinds  of  chemicals  to  induce 
color,  but  with  no  results  whatever. 

*^  Paul  plants  and  Apollos  waters,"  but  God  gives  quality  and 
we  cannot  change  it  very  much.  We  have  good  quality  here  in 
the  East,  whereas  in  other  parts  of  the  country  the  quality  is  not 
so  good,  and  for  that  we  can  be  thankful. 
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profits  from  an  apple  orchard 

I  want  now  to  give  you  a  summary  of  our  work  in  the  Auchter 
orchard,  in  an  experiment  to  determine  the  profits  in  an  apple 
orchard. 

You  all  know  about  this  orchard  —  we  have  discussed  it  many 
times.  You  know  it  comprises  ten  acres  of  thirtv-vear-old  Bald- 
win  apple  trees,  and  that  this  experiment  ran  for  ten  years. 
The  average  yield  was  116.8  barrels  per  acre.  The  acre  aver 
age  for  the  period  was  79.2  barrels  of  barreled  stock  and  37.6  of 
evaporator  and  cider  stock.  Reducing  these  figures  to  the  tree 
unit  we  have  for  barrel  stock  2.93  barrels,  and  for  evaporator 
stock  1.4;  or  total  per  tree,  4.33  barrels. 

The  first  item  of  cost  to  be  considered  is  interest  on  investment. 
What  is  a  Baldwin  orchard  in  full  bearing  worth  ?  We  will  sup- 
pose the  value  to  be  $500.00  per  acre  and  the  interest  five  per 
cent.  This  includes  not  only  cost  of  land,  trees  and  labor,  but  de- 
ferred dividends  of  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is  sufficient, 
too,  to  cover  the  expense  of  house  and  barns.  The  first  expense 
is  $25.00  per  acre  on  investment,  a  sum  which,  divided  by  IIO.S, 
the  number  of  barrels  per  acre,  gives  a  charge  per  barrel  of  21 
cents  as  interest  on  investment.  Since  this  orchard  is  part  of  the 
general  farm,  only  an  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  general  taxes. 
The  taxes  were  $1.50  per  acre,  making  the  tax  on  each  barrel  1.2 
cents. 

The  next  account  to  be  charged  is  depreciation  in  teams  and 
tools,  and  interest  on  the  money  invested  in  them.  First-class 
machinery  for  running  the  average  orchard  will  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1,000,  as  follows :  team,  $400 ;  harness,  $50 ;  wagon, 
$75 ;  spraying  outfit,  $250 ;  plows,  harrows,  ladders,  crates,  prun- 
ing tools,  etc.,  $115.  If  we  set  the  depreciation  and  interest  on 
money  at  20  per  cent  for  the  above  equipment,  we  must  add  17 
cents  per  barrel  for  tlie  depreciation  account.  This  is  rather  high, 
because  the  ten-acre  unit  is  too  small.  This  same  equipment 
would  possibly  take  care  of  forty  or  fifty  acres. 

The  annual  cost  of  tillage  per  acre  was  $7.39,  making  the 
amount  to  be  charged  against  each  barrel  of  fruit  6.3  cents.  The 
price  paid  for  team  work  at  first  was  $4.00  per  day  of  ten  hours, 
but  advanced  to  $5.00.    For  the  cover-crop  in  this  orchard  must 
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be  added  $2.74  per  acre  for  seed,  or  2.3  cents  per  barrel  of  apples. 
The  expense  of  pruning  per  year,  per  acre,  was  $3.56 ;  since  there 
are  twenty-seven  trees  to  the  acre  in  this  orchard,  the  cost  per  tree 
was  13.1  cents.  The  cost  per  barrel  of  apples  was  3  cents.  The 
average  price  paid  for  the  work  was  $2.00  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

The  average  cost  for  spraying  per  acre  was  $11.28 ;  per  tree, 
41.8  cents;  per  barrel  of  apples,  9.6  cents.  That  was  rather 
higher  the  past  ten  years  than  it  will  be  for  the  next  ten  years, 
because  of  the  great  improvement  in  spraying. 

The  last  of  the  cost  of  production  charges  is  that  of  superintend- 
ing the  work.  The  station  paid  $300  per  year.  The  work  of 
any  one  of  you  who  superintends  the  hired  help  is  worth  more 
than  that  of  the  hired  man.  If  you  have  an  orchard  of  ten, 
twenty  or  thirty  acres,  you  ought  to  charge  up  more  to  your 
own  services  than  the  two  dollars  per  day  that  you  charge  up  for 
the  hired  help. 

Picking,  packing,  sorting  and  hauling  have  been  done  in  di- 
verse ways  during  the  ten  years;  and  the  items  cannot  be  segre- 
gated. The  total  cost  of  these  X)perations  has  been  24.4  cents  per 
barrel. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  cost  sheet  for  a  barrel  of 
apples : 

Interest  on  investment $0.21 

Taxes 012 

Tilling 063 

Pruning .03 

Spraying .  096 

Cover-crop  seeds .  023 

Superintending   the   orchard .25 

Picking,  packing,  sorting  and  hauling .  244 


$0 .  93 


The  total  cost  was  93  cents,  not  counting  the  barrel.  The 
average  price  of  barrels  for  ten  years  has  been  36  cents  each,  the 
price  fluctuating  from  36  cents  to  40  cents.  Adding  the  cost  of 
the  barrel  to  the  cost  of  production,  we  have  $1.29  as  the  total 
cost  of  a  barrel  of  apples  at  the  shipping  point. 
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We  come  now  to  the  average  price  of  apples  in  the  last  ten 
years.  We  have  received  an  average  of  $2.60  for  all  the  barreled 
stock  sold,  which  includes  firsts  and  seconds.  For  evaporator  and 
cider  stock  we  have  received  72  cents  a  barrel.  The  average  yield 
of  the  orchard  for  the  ten  years  has  been  79.2  barrels  of  barreled 
stock  per  acre,  and  37.6  barrels  of  evaporator  and  cider  stock. 

We  are  now  ready  to  calculate  profits  and  declare  dividends. 
Subtracting  $1.29,  the  cost  of.  a  barrel  of  apples,  from  $2.60,  the 
amount  received,  we  have  a  net  profit  of  $1.31  per  barrel  for  firsts 
and  seconds.  Multiplying  by  79,  the  number  of  barrels  per  acre, 
we  have  $103.49  €is  the  profit  per  acre  for  firsts  and  seconds  in 
this  orchard.  Subtracting  72  cents  from  93  cents  (what  it  cost 
to  grow  them),  gives  21  cents  as  the  difference  between  average 
cost  of  production  and  average  selling  price  of  culls.  Multiplying 
37.6  by  21,  gives  a  loss  of  $7.89  per  acre  on  the  culls,  leaving  the 
average  net  profit  per  acre  in  this  orchard,  for  the  past  ten  years 
$05.60.  Add  to  this  (as  we  should  do)  the  $25  interest  on  the 
investment,  and  we  have  $120.60  not,  or  24.12  per  cent  on  $500 
per  acre,  as  the  anniral  ten-year  dividend  from  this  orchard. 

discussion 
Question  :  What  did  the  apples  sell  for  this  year  ? 

m 

Prof,  Hedrick:  We  sold  the  firsts  and  seconds  at  $1.50. 

Voice:  I  heard  a  buyer  say  that  apples  grown  on  our  heavy 
soils  held  up  better  in  cold  storage  than  those  grown  on  light  soil. 

Prof.  Hedrick  :  I  think  that  might  be  the  case.  Apples  grown 
on  cultivated  soil  keep  better  than  those  grown  in  sod  soil. 

Mr.  Van  Wagenen  :  We  know  a  great  deal  about  the  farm 
bureau  movement.  I  am  not  sure  just  how  well  Mr.  Burritt  is 
known  to  the  people  of  Orleans  county,  but  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
be  glad  to  look  upon  the  face  of  a  man  who  stands  as  the  head  of 
the  farm  bureau  work  in  this  state. 
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IHTBBCROPPIHG  THE  YOUNG  OHCHABD  — FBOH  AX  ECOHOUIC 
STAIfDPOINT 

M.  C.  BuEBiTT,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Director,  New  York  Stat«  Farm  Bureau 

I  have  not  come  here  this  afternoon  to 
talk  upon  the  farm  bureau  work,  but 
rather  to  talk  to  you  a  short  time  about 
what  seems  to  me  is  a  very  important  side 
of  this  business.  Professor  Hedriek  and 
Professor  Parrott,  of  course,  very  properly' 
believe  that  the  things  they  talk  about  are 
exceedingly  important.  And  they  are  — 
I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  them.  But  I 
think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  the 
principal  reason  you  are  in  the  business 
of  fruit-growing  is  that  you  get  your  living  that  way, 

I  presume  a  great  many  of  you  here  are  in  the  business  of  fruit- 
growing just  because  you  like  it  —  because  it  is  an  enjoyable  busi- 
ness. But  certainly  a  prime  motive  is  the  profits  you  can  gain 
from  this  enterprise.  I  presume  many  of  the  older  men  here, 
who  have  been  in  this  business  for  a  long  time  and  have  accumu- 
lated a  considerable  amount  of  profit  from  it,  are  not  so  much 
interested  as  some  of  you  younger  men  —  you  men  who  have  apple 
orchards  inherited  from  your  fathers.  You  inherited  them  also 
at  a  time  when  the  business  was  profitable.  You  do  not  know  just 
how  much  those  orchards  cost.  Some  of  us  are  finding  out  how 
much,  and  we  are  concluding  that  it  is  no  small  amount  of  money. 
Those  of  you  who  have  large  orchards  already,  and  can  simply 
take  the  profits  out  of  these  older  orchards  and  grow  younger 
orchards  with  tlieni,  do  not  mind  it  so  much ;  but  the  younger  men 
just  starting  out  find  themselves  confronted  with  a  very  serious 
problem  —  paying  expenses  as  they  go  along. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  know  the  cost  of  production,  and  it  is 
along  this  Hue  that  I  shall  talk  to  you.  I  want  to  say  this:  I  have 
kept  accurate  records  on  my  own  farm  (where  we  have  about 
twenty-five  acres  of  orchards)  for  about  twelve  years,  and  my 
figures  on  the  cost  of  growing  apples  agree  substantially  vrith  those 
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of  Professor  Iledrick,  with  a  few  cents  exception  —  which,  of 
course,  is  inevitable.  But  I  fear  that  these  figures  are  just  a  bit 
misleading.  Large  profits  have  been  shown  from  this  Auchter 
orchard,  and  large  profits  have  been  shown  from  other  orchards. 
Professor  Hedrick  has  said  that  the  average  net  profit  from  this 
orchard  was  $95  an  acre.  The  average  profit  from  my  orchard 
was  $83  per  acre.  But,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  know  how  much 
that  orchard  cost  my  father.  Undoubtedly,  if  we  were  to  spread 
the  profits  over  the  lifetime  of  the  orchard,  the  yearly  average 
would  be  far  from  $95.  We  must  not  forget  this  in  figuring  our 
cost. 

There  is  complaint  nowadays  that  we  do  not  have  anything  to 
say  about  fixing  the  price  of  the  things  we  sell,  and  that  is  more 
or  less  true ;  but  you  will  not  put  yourselves  in  a  position  to  have 
anything  to  say  if  you  let  these  misleading  statements  as  to  profits 
go  out.  The  average  New  York  City  man's  idea  of  fanning,  and 
of  fruit-growing  particularly,  is  that  it  is  a  short  and  sure  road  to 
wealth.  You  are  primarily  to  blame  for  that.  What  leads  him  to 
believe  that  ?  Why,  usually  the  big  stories  of  profits  that  have  been 
printed.  Professor  Hedrick  has  said  that  the  average  yield  in  the 
Auchter  orchard  was  116  barrels  per  acre;  that  is  much  above 
the  average  yield  of  this  county.  The  average  yield,  as  shown  by 
orchard  surveys,  is  70  to  75  barrels  per  acre.  That  would  make 
quite  a  difference  in  figuring  the  average  cost  of  production. 
We  are  fixing  our  ideas  from  figures  on  some  of  our  orchards  that 
are  not  quite  representative  of  the  average. 

Take,  for  instance,  some  of  the  poorer  orchards,  with  many 
losses  due  to  ravages  of  scale  and  other  things ;  you  will  not  get 
such  figures  as  that !  The  average  cost  of  producing  our  barreled 
apples  we  do  not  know.  We  ought  to  know.  If  we  are  business 
men  it  is  up  to  us  to  find  out,  and  that  means  some  concerted 
action.  T  am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion is  going  to  take  some  action  next  Saturday  along  that  line. 
It  will  be  much  harder  for  us  to  find  out  what  it  costs  to  grow 
farm  products  than  it  is  for  the  merchant  to  find  out  the  cost  of 
his  goods,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  it.  We  are 
falling  down  on  the  business  end.  It  is  up  to  us,  it  seems  to  me, 
as  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  is  doing,  to  take  some  steps  to 
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obtain  accurate  records  on  a  large  number  of  farms  in  this  com- 
munity, that  will  establish  something  near  an  average  cost.  And 
when  you  educate  the  people  in  the  city  as  to  just  what  it  costs  to 
grow  products,  you  will  not  have  these  stories  going  around  of  big 
profits,  and  you  will  not  have  so  many  difficulties  in  getting  good 
prices. 

The  very  fact  that  the  subject  of  milk  is  being  studied  is  hav- 
ing a  very  wholesome  effect  on  the  market  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  will  tend  toward  a  higher  price  for  milk.  We  can  do 
the  same  thing  with  apples  and  hay  and  grain. 

WHAT   ENTERS   INTO   COST   OF   PRODUCTION 

There  are  three  general  things  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. The  first  is  labor  —  man  and  horse;  second,  the  raw 
nuiterials  that  go  into  the  cost  of  that  production,  such  as  fer- 
tilizers and  manures,  cover  crops,  etc. ;  and  third,  the  fixed  charges, 
such  aa  interest  on  the  investment,  taxes,  etc.  I  know  that  people 
say,  "  Well,  if  I  figured  business  that  way  I  w^ould  not  make  a 
cent.''  Does  that  make  any  difference?  They  are  there  just  the 
same.  You  can  say  you  are  making  $200  an  acre  from  apples 
if  you  want  to,  but  you  are  not  gaining  anything  by  it;  you  are 
losing.  Corporations  are  always  exaggerating  their  costs;  they 
are  always  trying  to  prove  that  the  things  are  costing  more  than 
they  do.  The  cost  of  our  product,  in  too  many  minds,  is  the  labor 
that  we  have  to  hire  and  the  fertilizers  or  seed  that  we  buy.  That 
is  no  cost  at  all.  You  say  you  will  not  count  the  cost  of  your 
buildings,  or  telephone,  or  other  things,  but  all  these  items  enter 
in;  they  are  there  just  the  same. 

Let  us  compare  the  cost  of  different  crops  —  Table  I.  Notice 
how  the  labor  runs  up.  You  can  grow  an  acre  of  hay  for  131,4 
man-hours;  an  acre  of  wheat,  26  man-hours;  beans,  43;  apples, 
175..  Horse  labor  runs  up  the  same  way,  but  not  in  the  same 
proportion. 
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TABLE  I 
Costs  of  Producing  Farm  Products 


Factors 


Ijahor 

Man  hours  (20c.) . 
Horse  hours  (15c.) 


hiaUriaU 

Fertilizer 

Manure 

Cover  crop 

Barrels  (78) 

Spraying  material. 

Deed ^  . . . . 

Threshing...! 


Total 


Other  and  fixed 
Interest .... 

Taxes 

Equipment.. 
Overhead . . . 


Total 
Grand  total . 


Per  Acre 


Hay 


13i 

Hi 


$4  90 


II  74 


II  74 


15  00 
40 
72 
52 


16  64 


113  28 


Wheat 


26 
43* 


111  72 


13  88 


1  92 
1  30 


17  10 


15  00 

40 

1  71 

99 


18  10 


126  92 


Beans 


43 
55* 


116  88 


15  14 


3  10 

82 


19  06 


15  00 

40 

1  96 

1  86 


19  22 


135  16 


Apples 


175 
66 


145  00 


12  86 
1  57 

28  13 
3  69 


136  25 


115  00 
1  19 
6  38 
5  83 


128  40 


1109  65 


Of  course  these  prices  will  vary  on  diflFerent  farms.  Some 
men  can  handle  their  business  so  well  that  they  get  man  labor 
for  15  cents  to  18  cents  an  hour.  Horse  labor  varies  from  15 
cents  to  25  cents;  the  average  is  a  little  over  15  cents  an  hour. 
Every  time  you  take  a  team  out  of  the  bam  it  probably  costs 
about  30  cents  an  hour  for  that  team,  without  a  driver.  We  do 
not  always  think  of  that. 

Note  the  total  cash  cost  here  —  $7.10  on  wheat,  $9.06  on  beans, 
$36  on  apples ;  notice,  too,  that  the  fixed  costs  which  we  so  many 
times  ignore,  are  a  very  important  part  of  it.  I  do  not  give  you 
my  figures  to  set  up  an  average;  these  must  be  determined  on 
every  farm.  I  have  merely  pointed  out  some  of  the  costs  that 
enter  in. 
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VALUE    OP    INTEHCKOP8 

A  very  importaBt  part  of  the  business  of  growing  an  orchard 
of  a  bearing  age  is  getting  the  money  to  do  it  with.  It  is  all  very 
wet],  if  you  have  an  old  orchard  paying  dividends,  to  put  it  in 
this  young  orchard  —  that  is  your  privilege.  But  some  .of  us 
cannot  do  it ;  we  have  to  pay  our  way  as  we  go  along.  I  look  at 
the  intercrop  this  way:  all  the  profits  I  can  get  out  of  the  crop 
between  the  trees,  no  matter  what  it  is,  I  am  so  much  ahead.  1 
have  made  that  much  less  investment  in  the  orchard.  If  I  have 
to  spend  ten  dollars  an  acre  per  year,  and  if  I  can  get  five  dollars 
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out  of  the  crop,  T  am  just  so  much  ahead.  That  is  certainly  one 
advantage;  it  lessens  the  wait  for  returns.  Much  is  said  about 
getting  profits  from  orchards  in  five  or  six  years,  but  the  average 
man  does  not  do  it.  AVe  are  more  apt  to  set  our  standards  by 
some  individual  who  has  been  especially  successful.  Somebody 
has  an  orchard  that  has  made  a  big  profit  at  the  end  of  five  or  six 
years.  That  is  noted  in  a  local  paper,  which  goes  to  the  cities,  and 
it  is  taken  by  the  public  as  an  average.  It  is  misleading.  On  an 
average,  an  apple  orchard  does  not  pay  a  profit  for  ten  years,  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  it  is  fifteen  years  instead  of  ten. 

Furthermore,  the  growing  of  crops  between  trees  increases  the 
turn  over  of  labor  and  materials  on  a  farm.  Professor  Warren  has 
quite  conclusively  shown,  I  think,  from  the  records  on  something 
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like  3,500  farms  in  this  state,  that  the  large  business  is  the  most 
profitable  business.   You  can  sometimes  enlarge  a  farm  by  growing 
two  crops  on  the  same  land,  just  the  same  as  by  buying  more  land. 
If  you  can  grow  a  crop  of  cabbage,  beans  or  what  not  in  your 
young  orchard,  you  have  increased  your  business.     Every  farm 
must  have  so  much  labor  —  you  hire  one  man  or  two  men  for  a 
year.     Some  of  the  time  that  labor  is  well  used,  and  some  of  the 
time  you  have  to  hunt  around  a  little  to  find  something  for  the 
men  to  do.   That  man,  as  a  rule,  gets  the  largest  net  returns,  who 
occupies  the  time  of  his  men  most  effectively  —  keeps  them  work- 
ing on  crops. 

Then  take  the  matter  of  horses.  It  costs  $120  a  year,  on  an 
average,  to  keep  a  horse,  and  our  figures  show  it  is  nearer  $140. 
Whether  you  work  that  horse  part  of  the  time  or  all  of  the  time,  you 
have  to  pay  for  his  keep  j.ust  the  same.  The  average  farm  horse 
does  not  work  much  more  than  one-third  of  his  time.  If  vou  can 
find  something  for  that  honse  to  do  that  brings  in  money,  you  have 
made  some  gain.  At  the  same  time  you  are  using  your  man  and 
your  machinery  more  effectively.  The  more  service  you  can  get 
out  of  your  land,  machinery,  and  labor  —  man  and  horse  —  the 
better  off  you  are. 

The  disadvantages  of  intercrops  are  their  inconvenience.  They 
increase,  slightly,  the  expense  of  cultivation.  In  the  case  of  some 
crops  we  have  the  inconvenience  of  spraying  and  of  harvesting. 
We  all  know  these  inconveniences  and  we  may  as  well  admit  them. 
But,  if  it  pays  in  financial  returns  to  put  up  with  them,  we  had 
better  do  it 

ACTUAL  EETUBNS  AND  EXPENSES 

I  shall  give  you  some  figures:  first,  on  a  twolve-year-old  apple 
orchard  set  thirty-six  feet  each  way,  filled  one  way  with  plums 
and  pears  so  there  is  a  space  thirty-six  fopt  wide  running  one  way. 
On  this  7%-acre  orchard,  containing  something  over  two  hundred 
trees,  we  have  spent,  in  the  last  twelve  years,  $1,579.50,  or  $208.93 
an  acre.  We  have  secured  a  gross  income  from  that  piece  of  land 
of  a  little  over  $1,438.55  or  $190.28  an  acre.  Of  course  this  cost 
includes  interest  on  valuation.  We  now  value  it  at  about  $225 
an  acre.  That  piece  of  land  still  owes  us  $140.95,  or  $18.66  an 
acre.    In  other  words,  after  paying  for  all  the  labor  and  five  per 
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cent  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  land,  we  still  lack 
nearly  $141  of  breaking  even  at  twelve  years.  The  total  income 
was  obtained  from  the  orchard  itself,  from  plum  and  pear  fillers, 
and  from  intercropa. 

TABLE  II 

CoBTB,  Income,  and  Profit  and  Loss  on  a  7}-Acre,  12-Year-Old  Apple  Obchard 

Filled  One  Wat  with  Plttics  and  Peabs 


Year 


1903.... 
1904.... 
1905.... 
1906.... 
1907.... 
1908.... 

1909.... 

1910... 
1911... 
1912... 
1913.... 
1914.... 

12year8. 
7.5  acres 


Cost 

of 

orchard 


1116  39 
161  57 
96  63 
93  18 
96  73 
67  85 

87  61 

101  12 
93  23 
159  80 
235  26 
270  13 


Income 

from 

orchard 


$41  90 

38  65 

38  00 

30  56 

229  28 

252  63 


11,579  50 
208  93 


$631  02 
83  47 


Loss 

on 

orchard 


$116  39 
161  57 
96  63 
93  18 
96  73 
67  85 

35  71 

62  47 

55  23 

129  24 

5  98 

17  50 


Income 
from 
crop 


$15  17 

42  57 

43  13 
120  90 

38  85 

37  68 

O  r  61  32 

S\39  29 

60  70 

30  45 

52  43 

194  88 

170  16 


$948  48 
125  46 


$807  53 
106  80 


Net 

profit  or 

loss 


-^101  22 
—119  00 
—5350 
-^-27  72 
—57  88 
—30  17 

+64  90 

—1  77 

—24  78 

—76  81 

+188  90 

+  52  66 


} 


—$140  95 
—18  66 


Labor  rates  used  in  figuring  crop  profits  vary  according  to  season. 

The  $208.93  total  cost  was  made  up  of  $43.12  man  labor,  $27.2(T 
horse  labor,  and  $138.61  for  materials  and  interest.  The  income 
from  that  orchard  was  $807.53  from  crops,  or  $106,80  an  acre 
for  the  twelve  years;  that  is,  a  little  less  than  $10  an  acre  per 
year  for  crops.  We  charge  the  interest  and  taxes  and  overhead 
charges  all  against  the  orchard ;  it  is  net,  so  far  as  the  piece  of  land 
is  concerned.  From  the  plums  and  pears  we  obtained  $415.44, 
and  from  the  apples  $215.58,  or  about  $28.50  an  acra 

Had  we  not  intercropped  that  orchard,  it  would  have  owed  us 
more  than  it  does  now.  Had  we  grown  simply  an  apple  orchard 
without  any  fillers,  and  without  any  crops,  that  orchard  would 
have  cost  us  an  actual  outlay  of  about  $260  an  acre,  instead  of 
$200,  For  me,  that  is  sufficient  argument  for  growing  crops  be- 
tween the  rows.     In  giving  you  these  figures  I  am  not  setting  up 
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any  standard,  because  I  know  some  of  you  have  made  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  this  from  intercrops,  and  some  of  you  have  not 
made  anything.  I  simply  call  it  to  your  attention.  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  it  pays  to 
fill  young  apple  orchards,  and  that  it  pays  to  grow  crops  between 
the  rows.  The  crops  we  grew  were  as  follows :  corn,  beans,  beans, 
beans,  beans,  and  corn  again.  Then  we  put  in  oats,  wheat,  and 
two  years  of  hay,  and  then  went  back  to  wheat  and  beans  again. 
Of  course  you  understand  that  you  have  to  grow  your  intercrops 
farther  and  farther  from  the  tree  rows  each  year.  We  now  keep 
a  full  harrow  width  on  each  side  of  the  tree  for  cultivation,  having 
gradually  widened  the  distance  each  year. 

As  to  the  income  from  these  various  crops,  I  do  not  feel  that'  I 
can  give  averages,  except  in  one  or  two  cases.  So  far  as  we  have 
tested,  beans  have  averaged  $8.40  per  acre  net  profit  for  five  years, 
charging  interest  and  overhead  expense  to  the  orchard ;  corn,  an 
average  of  $3.50  for  the  two  years  that  we  grew  it;  hay,  $5.50, 
and  grain,  $8.15  for  the  two  years.  Peas  gave  us  a  profit  of  $25 
an  acre,  but  that  was  two  years  ago  when  we  had  a  good  crop. 
Last  year  we  did  not  try  to  grow  peas. 

You  all  know  the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
growing  these  various  crops.  You  know,  for  instance,  that  corn 
between  the  tree  rows  is  not  advantageous  to  the  trees  in  many 
cases.  You  know  the  trouble  in  harvesting — I  will  not  go  into 
that.  I  have  given  you  these  figures  to  show  you  some  of  the 
possibilities  of  these  crops. 

APPLES  WITH  PEACHES  AS  FILLERS 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  one  other  orchard. 
This  is  an  apple  orchard  filled  both  ways  with  peaches.  It  is  a 
ten-acre  orchard,  but  I  shall  give  you  the  figures  only  on  that 
half  which  is  now  seven  years  old.  I  shall  give  you  the  figures 
for  the  first  four  years.  It  cost  us  $84  an  acre  to  grow  this 
orchard.  During  this  period  we  obtained  a  gross  income  of 
$»n3.13,  or  a  little  over  $62  an  acre,  leaving  a  net  loss  of  $107, 
or  a  little  over  $21  an  acre  at  the  end  of  the  four-year  period. 
The  man  labor  was  15  per  cent  of  the  cost,  the  horse  labor  20 
per  cent,  and  material  and  overhead  charges  about  65  per  cent. 
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In  this  orchard  we  grew  four  crops  of  beans,  successively. 
It  was  filled  both  ways  with  peaches,  so  there  was  not  much 
space.  We  grew  six  rowe  of  beans  the  first  year  and  four  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  years.  The  last  crop  was  very  small. 
From  these  four  crops  of  beans  we  obtained  a  net  profit  of  $267 
(again  not  charging  the  interest  and  overhead  expenses  against  the 
crop,  but  against  the  orchard),  or  $53  an  acre.  From  the  fillers 
we  obtained  a  profit  which  was  a  little  less  than  $10  an  acre  the 
fourth  year. 

TABLE  III 
Cost  of  Growino  5  Acres  of  Apples  and  Peaches  to  Four  Years  of  Age 


« 

Man  TiABOR 

Horse  Labor 

Total 
labor 

Material 
and 
fixed 
costs 

Year 

Hours 

Coat 
(18c.) 

Hours 

Cost 
(15c.) 

Total 

loas 

124 
63} 
58 

162 

$22  32 
11  43 
10  44 
29  16 

36 
74i 
24i 
63 

$5  40 

11  18 

3  67 

9  45 

$27  72 
22  61 
14  11 
38  61 

$106  03 

SI 33  75 

1909 

65  14           87  75 

1910 

71  05           85  16 

1911 

75  00         113  61 

Total.... 

$73  35 

$29  70 

$103  05 

$317  22  i     $420  27 

Acre  (5) 

$14  67 

$5  94 

$20  61 

$63  40 

$84  01 

SUMMART  OF  THE  CoST  OF  A  4-YeaR-OlD  5-AcRB  ApPLE  AND  PeACH  ORCHARD 


Year 

Crop 
grown 

Net 

income 

from 

crop 

Income 

from 
orchard 

Cost 

of 

orchard 

Profit 

LOOB 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

Beans. . . . 

Beans 

Beans .... 
Beans 

$63  37 
66  70 
79  81 
53  20 

$46  05 

$130  12 
85  03 
83  39 
61  95 

$37  30 

$62  75 

18  33 

3  58 

$267  08 

$46  05 

$360  49 

$37  30 

$84  66 

Total  cost  per  acre,  exclusive  of  income $72  10 

Total  cost  per  acre,  including  income 9  47 

Total  net  cost  per  100  trees 4  73 

Total  net  cost  per  apple  tree 376 

Total  net  cost  per  apple  tree,  excluding  income 2  86 

Average  net  income  per  year  (excluding  interest  and  taxes),  beans 66  77 

Average  net  income  per  year  (excluding  interest  and  taxes)  per  acre 13  35 
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In  this  orchard,  instead  of  having  an  investment  of  $72.10 
an  acre  at  the  end  of  four  years,  we  have  an  investment  of  only 
$9.47,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  we  have  grown  crops  between 
the  rows.  I  may  say  that  in  the  last  two  years  this  orchard  has 
borne  peaches  enough  to  more  than  defray  its  entire  cost.  And 
this  apple  orchard,  seven  years  old  at  the  present  time,  filled  with 
peaches  still  in  their  prime,  has  not  only  paid  the  entire  cost  of 
growing  all  the  trees,  but  has  returned  a  profit  of  something  like 
$16  an  acre. 

Perhaps  these  two  cases  represent  a  variation  that  all  of  us  will 
find  more  or  less.  In  one  case  we  have  an  orchard  that  is  still  in 
debt  and  in  which  we  have  not  broken  even  at  the  end  of  twelve 
years,  whereas  another  orchard  has  made  some  profit  at  six  years. 
You  will  find  all  these  variations. 

conclusions 

If  we  are  in  this  business  for  the  profit  there  is  in  it ;  if  we 
do  not  care  to  make  a  heavy  investment  in  the  growing  of  young 
orchards,  and  wait  ten  to  fifteen  years  for  returns  from  them,  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  intercropping  and  interfiUing  is  a  profitable 
practice,  from  an  economical  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Van  Wactenen:  We  have  a  few  minutes  to  devote  to  a 
discussion  of  this  topic.     The  time  belongs  to  Mr.  Burritt. 

DISCUSSION 

Question  :  When  oats  and  wheat  were  sowed,  did  it  not  affect 
the  space? 

Mr.  Burritt:  I  do  not  think  it  did.  Of  course  you  under- 
stand we  did  not  put  this  grass  and  grain  under  the  trees  —  we 
left  a  strip  so  that  we  could  give  the  full  amount  of  cultivation. 
We  have  taken  good  care  of  the  orchard.  There  is  still  twenty 
feet  in  the  middle.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  trees  do  not 
grow  on  that  at  all,  and  you  might  as  well  use  it  for  grass  or  grain. 
In  fact,  I  have  practically  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  1  had  an 
orchard  filled  only  one  way  I  should  carry  on  my  regular  farm 
rotation  in  that  orchard,  whatever  it  was.  If  I  had  it  filled  both 
ways  I  should  not  do  that. 

Question  :    Do  you  plow  close  to  the  tree  ? 

Mr.  Burritt  :    We  do,  and  give  it  good,  thorough  cultivation. 
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Mb.  Van  Wagbnen:  I  believe  at  this  time  I  am  to  say  the 
"  closing  words "  to  you.  There  is  one  advantage  in  being  a 
conductor — like  a  woman,  you  have  the  last  word. 

We  have  had  men  here  from  Cornell  and  from  Geneva  (and  I 
can  say  these  things  because  I  am  a  farmer  myself)  who  are 
recognized  as  the  leaders  in  their  particular  line  of  investigational 
work,  and  for  that  reason  we  do  not  need  to  apologize  for  this 
meeting  in  any  way.  And  yet  I  suppose  that  in  every  place  there 
are  statements  made  regarding  agriculture,  which,  in  the  days  to 
come,  will  prove  not  true.  I  doubt,  after  all,  if  that  is  any  gen- 
eral condemnation.  And  there  are  some  things  which  we  deem 
agricultural  truth,,  which  in  the  years  to  come  may  prove  false. 
Yet  the  only  things  that  do  not  change  are  the  things  that  are 
real,  and  that  is  so  in  agriculture  —  it  is  a  living  science. 

In  giving  you  what  impressions  I  may  have,  it  will  be  to  give 
you,  perhaps,  my  confession  of  faith  regarding  Farmers*  Insti- 
tutes, and  should  you  go  out  of  hero  and  say,  "  These  men  camo 
here,  and  after  all  I  do  not  know  as  they  know  as  much  as  I  do/' 
I  should  regard  that  as  very  severe  criticism. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  my  respects,  if  you  will, 
to  the  man  of  the  laboratory  and  to  the  man  of  the  library.  I 
want  to  say  this  to  you,  that*  while  I  recognize  the  value  of  the 
so-called  practical  man,  you  and  I  must  recognize  the  necessity, 
to  our  business,  of  the  so-called  scientific  man  or  the  technical 
man.  If  there  had  never  been  anyone  in  this  world  but  the 
practical  potato  growers,  the  potato  bugs  would  have  eaten  all  the 
potatoes  up,  and  we  certainly  should  never  have  heard  of  bordeaux 
mixture.  If  it  were  not  for  the  men  in  the  laboratorv  and  library 
digging  out  these  truths,  you  men  would  have  been  absolutely 
powerless  to  have  any  control  over  the  San  Jose  scale  or  apple 
scab  or  many  other  things.  You  must  recognize  the  value  of  the 
scientific  man. 

One  other  thought:  we  have  been  here  three  days  and  talked 
mostly  about  soils,  crops  and  cattle,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  wt 
have  done  as  well  as  those  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
who  have  been  talking  about  the  problems  of  the  home  life  and 
the  boy  and  girl.    I  am  sure  that  you  and  I  need  one  thing,  and 
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that  is  more  of  the  spirit  of  farm  patriotism ;  more  of  the  belief 
that  the  spot  where  we  live  is  the  best  one. 

I  shall  tell  you  a  story.  There  lived  somewhere  to  the  south 
and  east  of  us  an  old  farmer  in  an  old  house,  and  he  had  a  beauti- 
ful farm  that  ran  down  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  He  was  bom 
there  and  had  lived  his  life  there,  and  loved  the  spot.  One  day 
there  came  along  a  very  rich  man  from  the  city,  a  man  who  had 
gone  to  the  city  and  had  piled  up  millions,  and  he  coveted  the  old 
man's  place.  He  went  to  him  and  said,  "  I  want  to  buy  your 
farm.''  The  farmer  replied,  "  I  do  not  care  to  sell  it."  "  You 
do  not  understand  me,"  said  the  city  man,  *'  I  did  not  come  here  to 
dicker  with  you  for  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  dollars  less;  put 
a  price  on  it."  The  old  man  turned  on  him  and  said,  "  Man, 
what  do  you  mean  ?  I  am  going  to  die  there  in  that  old  room 
where  I  was  born." 

If  you  look  on  life  in  that  light,  you  will  find  life  on  the  farm 
worth  living.  The  true  test  of  farm  life  is  not,  after  all,  in  the 
last  analysis,  the  dollars  you  can  get  out  of  it.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  happy,  prosperous  community  furnished  by  an  impoverished 
soil ;  if  we  are  to  have  the  highest  type  of  farm  civilization  we 
must  make  the  farm  pay  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  we  want  to 
travel  and  educate  our  children  and  do  all  those  things  which 
make  life  worth  while.  Yet  sometimes  men  have  been  successful 
but  have  forgotten  the  school  and  the  church  and  the  rural  com- 
munity, and  all  those  things  which  go  with  that  success.-  I  want 
to  say  this  to  you:  when  we  American  farmers  shall  take  our 
place  in  the  gallery  of  time  —  when  we  are  given  the  place  we 
shall  occupy  in  American  history  —  we  are  going  to  take  that 
place,  not  by  virtue  of  the  bushels  of  graiiif  we  produce  or  the  mil- 
lions of  wealth  we  accumulate,  but  by  virtue  of  the  type  of  nuin- 
hood  and  womanhood  that  we  grow  on  the  farm. 

As  I  have  thought  of  this  question  of  farm  life,  and  the  little 
people  that  are  growing  around  my  hearthstone  today,  there  is 
nothing  I  wish  for  them  more  than  that  they  might  live  by  the 
soil  as  their  father  did.  I  have  come  to  believe  more  and  more 
that  the  problems  of  farm  life,  which  must  be  settled,  are  the 
problems  of  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship  on  our  farms.  We 
must  be  better  farmers. 
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I  heard  an  old  Baptist  clergyman  in  the  hill  valleys  of  my  own 
county,  in  a  prayer,  say :  ^'  O  Lord,  Thou  knowest  that  we  ought 
to  be  better  men  and  farmers."  So,  a  farming  community  that 
will  stand  for  better  things  for  the  school  and  church  and  home^ 
and  stand  against  the  saloon  and  against  everything  else  that  is 
mean  and  low  and  vile  —  if  you  and  I  can  have  that,  we  will 
show  the  world  how  fine  it  is  to  be  an  American  farmer  on  an 
American,  farm. 

I  shall  now  say  good-by  to  you.  I  have  been  here  before  and 
we  are  beginning  to  get  acquainted.  I  hope  that  all  the  good 
things  will  come  to  you  during  the  coming  year.  The  poet  says 
that  when  the  eastern  people  meet  they  say,  **  ^lay  your  house  and 
children  overflow."  The  Old  Testament  lines  read,  "  Mav  all 
your  threshing  floors  be  full  of  wheat,  and  may  all  your  vats 
overflow  with  com  and  wine."  And  if  I  should  translate  that 
to-day  it  would  be  this :  "  May  all  your  orchards  be  covered  with 
bloom  in  May,  and  may  they  all  break  down  with  apples  in  Oc- 
tober."    I  bid  you,  for  another  year,  good-by. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  5  p.  m. 


SPECIAL  POULTRY  SESSIONS 

Tuesday,  March  16 

SOME  RECENT  POULTRY  INVESTIGATIONS  MADE  AT  CORNELL 

/. 

R.    S.   MOSELEY 
Poultry  Department,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca 

As  the  conditions  of  the  country  last 
year  were  such  that  it  made  grain  high  in 
price  and  did  not  materially  affect  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  eggs  and  meat,  the 
poultrymen  began  to  grow  uneasy.  In  some 
instances  farmers  sold  whole  flocks,  for  fear 
the  price  of  grain  would  keep  going  higher 
and  thus  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
make  money  from  poultry. 

While   the   high  price   of  grain   handi- 
capped the  poultrymen,  there  is  no  reason 
for  worry,  as  shown  by  some  farm  poultry  surveys  taken  by  the 
college  recently,   which  indicate  that  there  are  still  profitable 
returns  with  poultry,  if  well  managed. 

The  high  prices  are  making  some  poultrymen  more  thoughtful 
in  so  caring  for  their  poultry  that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  the 
best  there  is  in  them.  We  can  make  as  much  money  as  formerly, 
or  more,  if  we  carefully  study  our  methods  to  find  out  the  weak- 
nesses, and  remedy  them.  It  may  be  that  the  ration  could  be  cheap- 
ened; that  our  stock  could  be  graded  better  for  vitality,  or  that 
the  flock  might  be  selected  more  carefully  for  laying  qualities  so 
there  would  be  no  drones  to  reduce  the  profit  of  the  whole  flock. 

Farmers  from  all  over  the  state  wrote  the  college  asking  what 
they  should  feed  in  the  Cornell  ration  (or  in  some  other  ration) 
instead  of  wheat.  It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  A.  B.  Dann  of  the 
Department  of  Poultry  Husbandry  made  a  study  of  the  feeds  to 
formulate  a  ration  that  would  be  cheaper  than  the  Cornell  ration. 
A  survey  was  made  of  the  different. rations  for  laying  hens  recom- 
mended by  twenty-five  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  abroad.  It  was  found  that  there  was  a  remarkable 
difference  in  the  variety  of  the  grains  used,  and  the  nutritive  ratio 

[2615] 
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thereof.     Twenty-nine  different  feeds  were  used  in  these  ratiops 
The  nutritive  ratio  of  the  ration  (the    ratio    of    the    number  of 
pounds  of  portein  to  carbohydrates  and  fat)  varied  from  1  to  3.3 
up  to  1  to  6.9. 

The  great  variation  of  figures  ae  to  the  ratios  would  indicate 
that  it  was  safe  to  expect  that  we  could  use  a  more  varied  ration 
than  was  usually  thought,  and  secure  good  results.  Hence,  a  ra- 
tion could  be  made  more  on  an  economical  basis,  taking  into  con- 
sideration what  we  could  buy  at  lowest  cost  per  100  pounds  of 
total  nutrient.  The  knowledge  of  the  digestive  power  of  a  hen 
is  so  limited  tha^  it  is  impossible  to  set  any  exact  standard  for  a 
ration. 

However,  the  following  table  was  worked  out  on  the  basis  of 
total  nutrient  per  100  pounds,  cost  per  100  pounds  feed  and  iter 
100  pounds  total  nutrient. 

Total  nutrient  Price  Con  per  100  lbs 

Feed  in  100  lbs.  per  100  lbs.         total  nutrient 

Corn 84.3  $1.60  $1.90 

Oats 67.7  1.85  2  73 

Wheat 79.7  2.50  3.14 

Buckwheat 61.7  1.50  2.44 

Barley. 77.3  1.70  2.20 

Peas 74.2  2.50  3.37 

Corn  meal   78.3  1.80  2.(W 

Ground  oats    70.9  1.85  2.61 

Wheat  midds 68.8'  1.70  2.47 

Wheat  bran   56.6  1.50  2.70 

Alfalfa  meal    52.8  2.00  3.79 

Gluten   feed    80.6  1.65  2.05 

Buckwheat  midds 73.9  1.60  2.16 

O.  P.  Oil  meal 77.7  2.00  2.57 

Beef  scrap   96.3  3.00  3.12 

The  second  column  gives  the  total  nutrient  of  the  feeds  given  in 
column  1.  The  total  nutrient  is  found  hy  adding  the  digestible 
protein  and  carbohydrates  to  the  total  fats  multiplied  by  two  and 
one-fourth.  It  is  considered  that  one  pound  of  fat  is  worth  as  much 
in  food  value  for  heat  or  energy  as  two  and  one-fourth  pounds  of 
either  protein  or  carbohydrates. 

This  table  shows  there  is  a  remarkable  diiference  in  the  cost  of 
total  nutrient  per  100  pounds  of  feed.  The  most  economical  feed 
is  corn,  which  Avas  $1.60  per  100  pounds  when  this  table  wa.< 
worked  out.  ^Vheat,  which  was  $2.50  per  100  pounds,  was  most 
expensive.  The  real  food  value  per  100  pounds  is  determined  by 
cost  per  100  pounds  of  total  nutrient. 
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CoupoaiTioN  or  PouLTBr,  Eaaa  and  Cork  (Feb  Ceiit) 

Water         Ash     Protein       Fat     Carbolivd  rates 

Hen's   body   55.8  3.8         21.8         17  0         

The  egg   65.7         12.2         11.4  8.9         ..i. 

Corn   10.8  1.5         10.3  5.0         72,6 

Hens  apparently  will  not  do  so  well  on  one  grain  aa  on  a  variety. 
All  the  different  forms  of  nourishment  cannot  be  obtained  in  one 
kind  of  grain,  as  shown,  for  instance,  in  this  table  with  com,  which 
is  the  most  economical  feed  we  could  buy.     Corn  is  more  of  a  heat 


I'lii.  5.i4.  Hex  No.  81  is  Heavy  Molt,  November  28, 
lOOH.  0»NKR\-E  THE  Old  Phimaky  and  Secondary 
Feathers  t'NSHCD,  While  the  New  Body  and  Tail 
Feathers  Are  Partially  Developed  and  the  Neck 
Featifers  Are  Grown.  Record  213  Eocs  in  261  Pays. 
January  24  to  October  12,  1906. 

and  energy  producing  feed  (containing  72.6  carbohydrates)  than 
some  of  the  other  grains,  and  if  it  were  fed  too  freely  there  would 
be  a  great  waste,  because  the  hen  could  not  make  use  of  all  of  it 
either  for  her  body  or  for  the  egg. 

The  lack  of  enough  protein  and  the  excess  of  carbohydrates  in 
corn  illustrates  the  desirability  of  using  more  concentrated  foods 
s'tcb  as  beef  scrap,  wheat  middlings  and  others. 
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The  following  table  shows  how  the  economic  importance  of  feeds 
could  be  utilized  in  the  Cornell  ration  for  laying  hens: 

Standard   Cornell   Ration  Possible  Modification 

Pounds  Pounds 

Corn 60  Corn 60 

Wheat 60  Barley 30 

Oats 30  Oats 30 

Buckwheat 30  Buckwheat 3o 

Corn   meal    60  Corn   meal    f>j 

Wheat  midds 60  Wheat  midds ») 

Wheat  bran    30  Wheat  bran    -H) 

O.  P.  Oil   meal 10  O.   P.  Oil  meal 10 

Alfalfa  meal   10  Alfalfa  meal   lo 

Beef  scrap  50  Beef  scrap   50 

Salt 1  Salt 1 

The  nutritive  ratio  between  the  Cornell  and  the  modified  ratioL 
has  been  changed  very  little,  but  the  price  has  been  lowered  about 
15  cents  per  100  pounds.  In  some  sections  of  the  state,  wheat  is 
from  $2.75  to- $3.20  per  100  pounds  and  barley  but  little  more 
than  quoted  in  this  table.  It  can  be  seen  that  there  would  be  a 
saving  of  at  least  $3.00'  a  ton  or  more,  depending  on  the  price  of 
wheat. 

Barley  has  an  analysis  somewhat  similar  to  wheat,  but  is  not  so 
palatable,  and  therefore  the  hens  do  not  take  to  it  so  readily  at 
first.  It  would  be  well  to  work  the  barley  into  the  ration  gradually 
so  they  will  become  accustomed  to  it.  It  can  finally  be  substituted 
entirely  for  the  wheat.  Buckwheat  could  be  left  out  of  the  ration 
in  the  summer  time. 

Other  changes  may  be  made  according  to  the  feeds  available  and 
the  prices  thereof.  Where  discarded  or  split  peas  can  be  obtained 
at  seed  houses  or  elsewhere,  at  a  reasonable  price,  they  make  a  very 
desirable  addition  or  substitute.  When  sour  milk  can  be  bought 
for  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  a  40-quart  can,  meat  scrap  can  be  re- 
duced 50  per  cent  in  the  ration. 

The  most  important  considerations  in-  making  a  ration  are: 
price  per  lOO  poimds  nutrients,  palatability  of  th©  feed,  bulkine?;: 
and  fiber. 

METHOD  OF   SELECTIXG   HIGH   PRODUCING   HENS 

•Culling  the  flock  is  more  important  than  reducing  the  cost  of 
feed,  for  if  we  eliminate  the  unproductive  hens  we  do  away  with 
feeding  them,  whether  grain  is  high  or  low  in  price.     Even  in  the 
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best  of  flocks  a  certain  percentage  of  the  pullets  could  be  culled 
out  because  of  lack  of  vitality  or  hereditarv  characteristics.  In 
some  flocks  50  per  cent  or  more  could  be  culled  out  because  they 
lacked  the  ability  to  lay  satisfactorily. 

What  we  need  to  encourage  is  a  higher  average  egg  production 
per  flock  rather  than  number  of  hens.  The  cost  of  labor  will  thus 
be  reduced,  a  saving  on  cost  of  feed  realized,  mortality  reduced, 
disease  lessened,  and  the  vitality  of  flock  increased.  Eggs  for 
hatching  could  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  work  would  be 
more  interesting  and  profitable  because  of  the  better  attention 
given  to  the  fowls. 

Constitutional  vigor  should  be  the  first  consideration  in  any 
flock.  Repeated  experiments  have  shown  that  fowls  of  low  vitality 
will  not  give  as  good  egg  production  as  those  of  high  vitality ;  that 
eggs  from  hens  of  low  vitality  will  not  hatch  so  well,  and  the 
progeny  from  the  weak  hens  will  also  have  a  tendency  to  inherit 
weak  qualities  of  their  mothers. 

Ways  of  selecting  high  producing  hens  are:  by  texture  of  comb, 
^:)oloT  of  shanks,  use  of  trap  nest,  color  of  earlobe,  and  time  of 
molting. 

TIME  OF  molting 

Experiments  and  observations  made  at  this  station  in  connection 
with  trap-nest  records  have  shown,  as  far  back  as  1907,  by 
Clara  Nixon,  that  early  inolters  —  hens  molting  before  September 
first  —  as  a  rule  are  low  producers,  and  late  molting  hens  higher 
producers.  Another  series  of  observations  were  made  October  1, 
1914,  by  O.  B.  Kent. 

The  ration  and  method  of  feeding  affect  time  of  molt  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.  For  instance,  leaving  meat  scrap  or  concentrated 
foods  out  of  a  ration  and  then  adding  it  after  a  period,  has  the 
effect  of  starting  molting.  If  fowls  are  kept  under  normal  con- 
ditions of  housing,  care  and  feeding,  the  time  of  molting  indicates 
very  accurately  the  value  of  the  hen  as  a  layer.  It  has  been  found 
that  molting  is  very  nearly  as  good  a  test  of  production  as  color  of 
shank. 

Some  poultrymen  hold  the  early  July  and  August,  or  possibly 
earlier  molters,  through  the  fall,  expecting  a  large  quantity  of 
winter  eggs.    It  is  a  known  fact,  however,  that  such  do  not  start 
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to  lay  so  early,  or  produce  so  many  winter  eggs  as  the  late  molters. 
Then  why  should  we  keep  the  early  molters  to  board  through  the 
late  summer  and  fall,  and  part  of  the  winter,  for  an  uncertain 
number  of  eggs  that  in  many  cases  amounts  to  less  than  cost  of 
feeding?  The  greater  part  of  our  winter  egg  production  should 
be  expected  from  the  pullets. 

The  late  molters  grow  plumage  much  more  quickly  than  the 
early  molters,  and  prepare  for  another  year  of  heavy  laying. 
Late  molters  also  make  good  breeders  because  they. have  a  resting 
period  —  during  time  of  molting  —  that  comes  just  before  the 
breeding  season.  After  this  vacation,  they  start  in  to  lay  with 
renewed  energy,  thus  giving  good  strength  of  germ  to  the  ^gs. 

COLOR  OF  SHANKS 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1911  a  method  of  determining  the 
production  of  fowls  by  color  of  shanks  was  discovered  at  Cornell. 
It  was  f  oimd  that  in  the  yellow-skinned  birds,  the  paleness  of  shank 
was  a  very  reliable  indication,  if  taken  in  the  fall,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year.  October  1,  1914,  another  series  of  observations  to 
test  out  the  accuracy  of  the  first  observation  were  mada  The  data 
secured  last  fall  showed  that  any  bird  that  had  shanks  as  dark  as 
a  light  lemon  color  was  a  poor  producer.  All  of  the  high  producers, 
and  some  of  the  low-vitality  low  producers,  had  faded-out 
shanks.  This  test  for  egg  production  holds  good  when  a  hen  has 
a  yellow  shank  at  the  beginning  of  the  laying  season. 

The  reason  for  the  color  leaving  the  shank  is  because  of  excessive 
drain  on  the  system  in  supplying  coloring  matter  for  the  large 
amount  of  eggs  laid. 

TEXTUEE  OF  COMB 

Observations  were  made  last  fall  by  Mr.  Kent  at  Cornell  to  find 
the  relationship  of  the  comb  to  laying  powers.  It  was  found  that 
those  fowls  which  had  soft,  pliable  combs  when  obsen''ation8  were 
made  October  1,  1914,  were,  in  general,  better  producers  than 
those  that  had  hard  or  shrunken  combs.  This  may  be  explained 
on  the  basis  that,  as  a  bird  molts,  its  comb  tends  to  shrink  and 
become  hard.  Those  bene  that  are  in  good  condition  or  are  laying 
have  pliable  combs. 
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Time  of  Molt,  Color  of  Shank  and  Texture  of  Comb,  as  Indications  of 

Egg  Production 

The  First  Ten  Hens  of  Pen  27 

Bird  No. 

3154 

3157 

3159 

3175 

3103 

3164 

3176 

3191 

3162 

3158 


Time  of 

Color  of 

Texture  of 

molt 

comb 

Total 

Ege  production 

1 

3 

173 

1 

3 

2^ 

1 

3 

177 

1 

3 

257 

2 

4 

187 

2 

1 

3 

6- 

155 

4 

2 

2 

8 

121 

4 

2 

3 

9 

106 

Q 

1 

5 

9 

119 

3 

2 

5 

10 

92 

From  the  three  characters  —  color  of  the  shank,  time  of 
molting  and  texture  of  comb  —  a  correlation  table  was  con- 
structed to  show  their  relation  to  egg  production.  In  order  to  do 
this  it  was  necessary  to  grade  each  factor  numerically.  AH  birds 
which  had  failed  to  molt  or  were  just  beginning  to  molt  were 
put  in  grade  1.  A  bird  that  had  completed  its  molt  was  put  in 
grade  5.  Intermediate  d^rees  of  molting  were  numbers  2,  3 
and  4. 

Color  of  shanks  was  graded  in  the  same  manner.  Those  birds 
having  practically  no  yellow  color  present  in  their  shanks  were  put 
in  grade  1.  Those  having  golden  yellow  shanks  were  put  in 
grade* 5.  Intermediate  degrees  of  yellow  were  numbered  2,  3 
and  4. 

The  texture  of  the  comb  was  graded  in  the  same  way,  grade  1 
being  a  soft  and  pliable  comb  and  grade  5  a  hard  and  stiff  comb. 
Number  2,  3  and  4  were  intermediate  grades. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  how  the  factors  were  graded  and  gives 
an  idea  of  how  reliable  each  of  the  three  methods  are.  It  shows 
how  closely  the  three  methods  of  determining  ^g  production  — 
by  texture  of  comb,  color  of  shanks  •and  time  of  molting  —  agree. 
Very  few  individuals  which  scored  less  than  6  failed  to  lay  less 
than  120  eggs,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  individuals  which 
scored  more  than  &  that  laid  more  than  lOQ  eggs. 

This  shows  that  it  is  readily  possible  to  go  through  a  flock  of 
White  Leghorn  hens  about  October  first  and  tell  very  closely  the 
hens  that  have  been  high  producers  and  those  that  have  been  poor 
producers.  A  similar  correlation  table  for  the  second  year  gives 
practically  the  same  results. 
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COLOR  OF  EAR  LOBES 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Storrs,  Con- 
necticut, found  that  the  breeds  that  have  yellow  pigment  in  their 
ear  lobes  before  they  lay,  will  lay  this  yellow  color  out  The 
reason  for  this  would  seem  to  be  that  the  yellow  pigment  is  grad- 
ually used  up  in  the  body  after  she  lays  her  first  few  eggs,  just  as 
the  yellow  pigment  is  used  up  from  the  shanks  if  the  hen  is  a  heavy 
laver.  There  are  certain  strains  of  show  birds,  howe\^er,  that, 
because  of  careful  selection  year  after  year  for  white  ear  lobes  in 
the  Tnale  as  well  as  in  the  female,  even  when  the  hen  is  not  in  laying 
condition,  do  not  show  yellow  pigment  in  the  ear  lobe  at  any  time. 
Yellow  in  the  ear  lobes,  as  well  as  deep  yellow  shanks,  will  be 
found  in  most  all  of  the  utility  strains  of  White  Leghorns.  O.  B. 
Kent  found,  in  testing  this  method  on  the  Cornell  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn,  that  in  practically  every  instance  the  hens  or 
pullets  were  laying  according  to  expectation  based  on  their  eai^ 
lobe  color. 

Ego  Production  Based  on  Age,  Undeb  Normal  Conditions  op  Hatch ixo. 

Rearing  and  Feeding 

Three   calendar   year   records   of   one   hundred   and    sixty-nine   S.    C.    White 

Leghorns  at  Cornell  University 

Early  Egg  Production  as  an  Indication  of  Prolificacy 


• 

Grouped  According 

TO  Age  First  Egg 

Was  Laid 

Number 
hens 

Percent- 
age of 
total 

Average 

age  when 

first  e^ 

was  laid 

Average 

pro- 
duction 
first  year 

Average 

pro- 
duction 
second 
year 

Av^ra^ 

pro- 
duction 
third 
year 

Avoage 

toUlpcr 

hen  for 

first 

three 

years 

151  to  240  days 

241  to  1.110  days 

127 
42 

76.15 
24.85 

208.32- 
6.9  mo. 
299.88- 
9.9  mo. 

150.6 
95.55 

128.67 
111.81 

112.54 
99.00 

391.31 
306.36 

Total 

169 

100.00 

231.08 
7.7  mo. 

136.92 

124.48 

109.18 

370.57 

Pullets  that  lay  early  in  a  flock  of  the  same  age  will  lay  more 
during  the  year  than  those  that  start  in  later,  as  shown  by  many 
experiments  at  the  college.  Early  laying  is  an  indication  of 
prolificacy  as  shown  by  the  above  table. 

This  table  shows  clearly  that  the  number  of  S.  C.  White  Leg- 
horn pullets  at  this  station  that  can  be  saved,  based  on  their  pro- 
duction until  eight  months  of  age,  covers  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
flock. 
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The  white  ear-lobe  test  seems  to  be  the  most  practical  that  we 
have  at  the  present  time  for  the  first  selection.  To  make  this  test, 
catch  pullets  just  as  soon  as  the  ear  lobes  show  white,  legband  and 
put  them  in  another  pen,  preferably  in  the  same  building.  Con- 
tinue this  until  the  pullets  are  about  eight  months  old.  In  case  it  is 
desired  to  select  red  ear-lobcd  breeds  for  earlv  layers,  the  trap  nest 
would  have  to  be  used  during  these  months. 

For  later  selection  of  pullets  and  fall  selection  of  hens,  the  color 
of  the  shanks,  texture  of  the  comb  and  late  molting  may  be  used 
to  advantage. 

The  trap-nest  system  of  selecting  layers  is  quite  expensive  if 
used  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
many  poultrymen  are  judging  the  laying  powers  by  external  char- 
acteristics. Culling  should  be  practiced  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
if  one  desires  to  produce  a  flock  that  will  prove  economical  with  the 
food,  and  give  the  greatest  returns  for  amount  of  money  and  labor 
invested. 

POULTRY   BUILDINGS 

Dr.  E.  M.  Santee,  Cortla>d,  N.  Y. 

Bureau  of  Farmers'  Institutes 

The  laying  house  should  be  conveniently 
located  on  well  drained  soil,  protected  as 
much   as   possible   from  prevailing  winds, 
and  should  face  slightly  east  of  south.     It 
should    have    tight,    dry   floors,   tight  side 
walls  and  tight  roof.     The  walls  should  be 
so  constructed  as  to  be  kept  free  from  ver- 
min easily.    They  sliould  be  deep  enough  to 
allow  the  perches  to  be  well  back  from  the 
front,  on  account  of  draughts.      The  size 
should    be    regulated    by    the    number  of 
fowls  kept.     For  large  flocks  the  continuous  house  made  up  of 
compartments  20  feet  square,  seems  to  be  considered  ideal  by  most 
of  our  best  poultrymen.  The  single  sloping  roof  with  the  back  5  feet 
high  and  the  front  7^4  to  9  feet  is  coming  to  be  adopted  more  and 
more.     Concrete  makes  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical  floor. 
It  need  not  be  more  than  three  inches  in  thickness  if  the  ground  is 

well  firmed  or  filled  in  with  stone,  and  tamped.     To  secure  a  dry 
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floor  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  connected  with  this  part  of  the 
work,  and  one  of  the  most  necessary.  A  thickness  of  from  eigh- 
teen inches  to  two  feet  of  stone,  covered  with  concrete,  is  fairly 
satisfactory.  Twelve  inches  of  good  cinders  covered  with  concrete 
is  preferable  to  the  stone,  but  the  most  satisfactory  concrete  floor 
is  made  by  burying  tar  felt  roofing  between  the  layers  of  concrete. 
A  convenient  method  is  to  first  level  and  smooth  off  the  ground. 
Then  spread  on  about  one  inch  of  concrete  made  up  of  eight  parts 
of  rather  fine  gravel  to  one  part  of  cement,  made  very  wet  ancj 
tamped  down  with  a  float  or  a  hoe,  in  order  to  get  a  smooth  surface. 
Then  roll  on  single  thick  tar  felt  or  other  cheap  roofing,  and  put 
on  two  inches  more  of  the  same  kind  of  concrete,  floated  down  while 
rather  wet. 

To  prevent  rats'from  burrowing  underneath,  it  is  always  well  to 
dig  a  trench  about  12  inches  deep  and  6  inches  wide  around  the 
outside,  filling  in  with  concrete.  If  on  soil  underlaid  with  hard- 
pan,  where  it  heaves  badly  in  winter,  this  foundation  should  be 
dug  down  below  frost  line  and  filled  with  stone,  with  a  tile  drain 
from  the  lower  side. 

ARRANGEMENT    OF    FRONT 

Sunlight  and  fresh  air  befng  two  of  the  most  important  factors, 
the  arrangement  of  the  front  is  very  important.  Many  prefer  to 
have  a  continuous  opening  about  three  feet  wide  and  about  three 
feet  above  the  floor,  covered  from  the  outside  with  one-inch 
mesh  poultry  netting  to  keep  out  sparrows  and  keep  in  the  poultry 
when  desired.  This  opening  should  be  provided  with  muslin- 
covered  frames  on  the  inside,  hinged  at  the  top;  these  should  be 
buttoned  up  to  the  roof  at  all  times  except  in  stormy  weather. 

This  lets  in  not  only  plenty  of  sunshine,  but  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air. 

Professor  Rice  has  recently  given  us  what  he  calls  his  "  wind 

baffler,"  which  is  used  in  the  front  in  place  of  the  muslin  door. 

It  is  a  system  of  slats  so  arranged  that  air  can  pass  in  or  out  very 

freely  when  moving  slowly,  but.  not  at  all  when  attempting  to  go 

through  rapidly.     This  seems  to  give  good  results,  costs  no  more 

for  original  installation,  obviates  any  attention  whatever,  and  will 

probably  solve  the  ventilation  problem  of  the  poultry  houses  of  the 

future.    However,  it  lets  in  no  sunlight,  and  glazed  windows  are 
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required  iu  addition.  If  two  windowB  are  used  —  and  this  is 
preferable  —  they  should  be  placed  in  the  east  and  BOHth  aide  of 
the  front.  If  only  one  is  used  it  should  be  in  the  east,  in  order 
that  a  long  ribbon  of  sunlight  may  extend  entirely  across  the  house 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  in  the  morning.  In  the  long  bouse 
it  is  very  convenient  to  hinge  this  window  like  a  door  and  use  it 
for  cleaning  out.  The  partitions  should  be  solid,  to  prevent 
draughts. 

IXTEBIOK   ARKANOEMBNTS 

The  perches  should  be  6 
inches  above  a  smooth  drop- 
ping board  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  about  21/^  feet  from 
the  floor.  In  the  20-foot- 
square  house  there  should  be 
;t  perches,  for  average  poul- 
try, the  center  of  the  back 
one  being  14  incbee  from  the 
back  wall,  the  second  12 
inches  from  the  first  and  the 
third  12  inches  from  the 
second.  This  requires  a 
dropping  board  44  inches 
wida 

It  is  well  to  have  a  broody 
coop  about  2  feet  wide  at  one 
end  of  the  dropping  l)oard. 
This  coop  should  have  a  slat 
bottom  and  a  perch.  This 
makes  a  convenient  place  in 

which  to  confine  surplus  mate  birds  or  broody  hens,  and  does  not 
subject  them  to  a  great  change  in  temperature,  as  removing  to 
another  building  is  apt  to  do.  The  dropping  board  should  be  made 
of  matched  material,  always  running  crosswise  and  not  lengthwise, 
which  makes  the  cleaning  process  very  much  easier.  There  should 
be  a  matched  board  lining  to  the  timbers  back  of  and  over  the 
dropping  board  to  prevent  draughts. 

Where  the  back  wall  is  5   feet  high  and  the  dropping  board 
21A  feet  from  the  floor,  the  moat  satisfactory  and  convenient 
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place  for  the  nests  i8  under  the  front  sidu  of  the  dropping  board. 
These  nesta  should  be  ao  constructed  as  to  be  removed  easily  and 
cleaned.  By  placing  a  12-iiich  board,  as  a  removable  shelf,  10 
inches  below  the  dropping  board,  for  a  bottom,  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  make  tiie  nests  in  sections  of  about  five  so  that  it  can  all  be 
easily  taken  out.  This  is  done  by  taking  10-inch  boards  and  saw- 
ing them  12  inches  long,  nailing  a  2-inch  strip  on  the  front  and 
on©  on  the  back  end,  then  hinging  a  6-ineh  board  to  the  2-inch 
strip  on  the  front  side,  and  arranging  a  button  to  fasten  at  the  top. 
This  makes  a  convenient  door  to  let  down  for  gathering  the  eggs. 
The  2-incli  strip  at  the  back  gives  plenty  of  room  for  ingress  and 


A  wire  bottom  to  the  nests  is  theoretically  very  nice;  in  practice 
it  does  not  work  out  ,iio  well  because  when  hens  are  on  the  nesta, 
the  feathers  stick  down  through  the  wire  opening  and  make  a  first- 
class  mark  for  mischievous  hens.  Thia,  in  numerous  instances, 
has  developed  the  feather  pulling  habit. 

The  water  fountain  should 
be  well  up  from  the  Hoor, 
preferably  about  two  feet. 
A  very  convenient  arrange- 
ment is  to  make  a  shelf  of 
slats  alxmt  two  and  one-half 
feet  B<;[uiire  with  an  opening 
in  the  center  large  enough  to 
hold  a  ten-ijuart  galvanized 
iron  pail. 

ilany  are  dispensing  en- 
tirely with  the  dust  hath,  de- 
pending on  ,spriiyinir  the 
houses  to  prevent  lice.  But 
if  the  dust  bath  is  placed  un- 
der a  sash,  over  a  pit  about 
two  and  one-half  fc«t  s<|uaro 

in  front  of  the  house,  with  a 

„  ,         ,  ,       1  .  ,         Pi"-  557.    Simple  Drinking  Fountain 

small  opening  throush  which  and     Roosts     Withott     DRorpiNo 

the  hens  may  pass  to  and  fro.  Boards  ^ 

the  most  disagreeable  features  of  the  old-fji,=hioiicd  dust  hatli  are 
eliminated,  and  it  certainly  givesagrentdealof  comfort  to  the  hens. 
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The  hopper  and  dry  mash  should  also  be  up  from  the  floor  on  a 
shelf  about  two  feet  high.-  By  placing  everything  up  from  the 
floor  more  hens  may  be  kept  in  the  same  sized  room,  and  they 
have  greater  freedom  of  action. 

REARING    HOUSES 

For  rearing  houses,  the  Cornell  gasoline  colony  house  type  is 
about  the  most  satisfactory,  and  most  economically  built.  They 
are  8  feet  square,  having  the  steep  "A''  roof  with  2-foot  side  walls 
and  6^^  feet  in  the  center.  These  are  placed  uiwn  runners  so 
as  to  be  conveniently  drawn  to  any  part  of  the  farm,  but  they  are 
kept  near  together  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  until  it.  has 
become  warm  enough,  and  the  chicks  have  grown  large  enough  to 
dispense  with  artificial  heat.  They  are  then  drawn  out  to  the  edg:e 
of  the  corn  field  or  the  orchard,  or  any  other  convenient  place 
where  the  chicks  may  have  plenty  of  shade,  green  food,  bugs  and 
worms.  These  houses,  by  grouping  them,  can  be  used  in  the 
winter  for  surplus  hens,  surplus  male  birds,  or  even  for  breeding 
pens  of  small,  select  flocks.  In  plants  of  any  considerable  size,  it 
is  well  to  have  a  spare  building  for  fattening  crates  and  sitting 
hens,  where  the  sitting  variety  of  poultry  is  kept. 


MARKETING  POULTRY  PRODUCTS 

Dr.  E.  M.  Santee,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

(Jood  marketing  is  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. Success,  in  this  line  depends  upon  the  man  and  his  methods, 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  market,  and  the  quantity,  quality  and 
regularity  of  the  product.  The  larger  cities  seem  to  furnish  the 
best  market.  Of  course  the  nearness  of  the  market  will  always 
be  a  factor,  on  account  of  transportation  chaises.  The  regularity 
of  the  product  is  the  weakest  part  of  the  poultry  business. 

Professor  Rice  of  Cornell  has  given  us  the  following  table  as  a 
guide  to  the  number  of  ^gs  that  may  be  expected  per  day  from 
hens  and  pullets  during  the  different  months  of  the  year : 
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Month  100  hens      100  pullets 

Xovember 

December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 


NECESSARY   REQUISITES 

Since  a  very  large  majority  of  poultrymen  ss'e  deriving  most' 
of  their  profits  from  eggs,  and  selling  meat  only  as  a  by-product, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  it  is  very  necessary  to  have  some  early 
hatched  pullets  to  supply  the  demand  while  the  hens  are  molting 
in  the  fall  months.  Whether  the  wholesale  or  retail  trade  is  to  be 
catered  to,  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  man  as  a  salesman, 
and  the  evenness  and  regularity  of  his  production.  Success  in  the 
egg  market  requires  careful  grading.  The  eggs  should  be  graded 
as  to  size,  shape  and  color ;  the  dressed  poultry  according  to  size, 
condition  and  color  of  skin. 

The  package  has  much  to  do  with  success  or  failure  with  mar- 
keting poultry  products.  Every  package  should  be-neat.  attractive, 
catchy,  and  have  the  card  of  the  producer  printed  or  stenciled  upon 
it.  A  euphonious  name  of  the  farm  has  all  the  advantages  of  a 
trade-mark  when  it  has  once  gained  a  reputation  for  fair  dealing 
and  high-class  goods. 

In  the  past,  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused  by 
poor  packages,  but  this  problem  has  been  solved  by  a  number  of 
manufacturers.  The  Thomas  Morris  Company  of  Brooklyn  makes 
a  very  satisfactory  package  for  $4.75  |)er  hundred,  to  hold  a  dozen 
eggs.  W.  H.  Schuman  Company  of  Philadelphia  makes  a  package, 
and  will  print  the  name  and  card  on  the  package  for  $7.00*  per 
hundred. 

Keeping  pure-bred  stock  helps  wonderfully  toward  evenness  of 
product,  but  such  uniformity  depends  more  upon  the  time  of  hatch- 
ing of  the  pullets.  Many  of  the  large  producers  are  depending 
upon  thevjommission  men,  a  method  that  is  giving  more  satisfaction 
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than  in  times  past.     Family  trade,  by  means  of  parcel  post,  is 
being  worked  out  and  proves  very  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  working  up  a  parcel  post  trade 
has  been  that  the  poultrymen,  as  a  rule,  have  not  been  willing  to 
divide  the  extra  profit,  which  this  transportation  gives,  with  the 
consumer.  This  is  not  only  unfair  but  very  shortsighted,  for  there 
is  no  other  method  of  marketing  so  satisfactory  when  properly 
conducted.  The  producer  who  is  fair  to  the  consumer  has  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  his  product  in  this  manner,  as  a  satisfactory 
customer  invariably  quickly  grows  to  two. 

The  method  of  fixing  the  price  is  very  important.  Probably 
there  is  no  better  way  than  to  agree  upon  a  fixed  premium  above 
the  market  quotations  of  Saturday,  for  the  succeeding  week. 
About  the  least  satisfactory  is  to  fix  the  price  for  the  year.  This 
easily  leads  to  the  customer  looking  for  his  supply  elsewhere  when 
prices  are  low  and  the  producer  selling  elsewhere  when  they  are 
high. 

TRADE  TERMS 

The  terms  "  new-laid,"  "  fresh  "  and  "  hennery  "  mean  th«t 
eggs  have  been  laid  within  one  week,  and,  if  the  highest  prices  are 
to  be  received  and  customers  to  be  retained,  a  very  strict  observance 
of  the  requirements  of  the  terms  must  be  followed.  As  it  is  im- 
possible to  ship  eggs  without  meeting  high  temperatures  in  the 
summer,  and  as  incubation  begins  at  72  d^rees,  it  may  easily  be 
seen  that  the  only  safe  way  is  to  ship  infertile  eggs.  There  is  no 
reason  why  any  fertile  eggs  should  ever  be  shipped  except  for 
breeding  purposes. 

Every  egg  that  goes  into  a  package  to  be  shipped  should  be 
spotlessly  clean.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  having  clean  nests. 
But,  if  an  egg  has  become  soiled  and  it  must  be  shipped,  it  should 
be  cleaned  with  a  moist  cloth  wet  in  water  containing  a  little  soda 
or  vinegar. 

In  shipping  dressed  poultry  a  box  is  preferable  to  a  barrel  or 
keg.  By  carefully  packing  in  neat  rows  on  the  back,  with  wings, 
neck  and  legs  well  folded,  the  product  will  be  very  much  more  read- 
ily sold  than  if  it  comes  out  of  the  package  all  out  of  shape,  all 
sorts  of  sizes,  color  of  skin,  etc. 
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Wednesday,  Makch  17 
JUDGING  A  LOAF  OF  BREAD 

Ida  S.  Hakringtox 

Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

In  many  homes  today  baker's  bread  is 
replacing  the  home-made  loaf.     There  is 

seeming  economy  in  it,  but  it  is  not  real 
ecenomy  when  we  consider  the  nutritive,  • 
satisfying    elements    in    a   well-combined, 
well-baked    loaf    of    home    manufacture. 
With  plenty  of  wholesome  bread,  there  is 
less  craving  for  cake  and  pastry.    We  may 
well  say  that  ^^  bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  and 
bread-and-butter,  is  a  gold-headed  cane." 
In  judging  a  loaf  of  bread,  the  following  points  are  to  be  con- 
sidered : 

1.  Outside  appearance,  size,  and  shape  —  10  points.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  any  food  is  better  relished  for  having  an  attractive  ap- 
pearance to  recommend  it.  Mouth-watering  is  a  good  dyspepsia 
tablet.  It  is  therefore  not  too  much  to  allow  ten  points  for  the 
outside  appearance. 

In  the  matter  of  size  it  has  been  customary  to  regard  the  gener- 
ous two-pound  loaf  as  the  probable  prize-winner.  But  we  are 
being  educated  away  from  that,  since  one  of  our  colleges  published 
its  experiments  with  a  loaf  of  this  size.  The  experiment  con- 
sisted in  using  some  of  the  crumb  from  the  center  of  the  loaf,  and 
with  it  setting  a  fresh  batch  of  bread  without  the  use  of  one  bit  of 
additional  yeast.  The  dough  became  as  light  as  though  the  ordi- 
nary methods  had  been  employed.  It  was  convincing  evidence 
that  the  yeast  plants  were  still  ''  lively  "  after  what  had  been  con- 
sidered sufficient  baking  to  kill  them.  It  follows  that  they  would 
be  as  capable  of  causing  fermentation  in  the  human  body  as  in  the 
fresh  batch  of  bread.  Moreover,  the  heart  of  the  large  loaf  could 
not  have  been  sufficiently  baked  to  render  the  starchy  part  of  the 
flour  digestible. 

The  best  sized  pan  for  the  home  oven  is  about  seven  or  eight 
inches  long  and  five  inches  wide.     A  loaf  of  this  size  should  be 
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baked  at  least  fifty  minutes.  Each  loaf  should  have  a  pan  by 
itself.  If  two  loaves  are  put  into  the  same  pan,  they  need  prac- 
tically the  same  treatment  that  one  double-sized  loaf  requires, — 
that  is,  more  moderate  heat  longer  continued.  The  shape  of  the 
loaf  is  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  oven  when  it  is  put  in, 
bv  the  evenness  or  unevenness  of  the  heat,  and  by  the  number  of 
pans  put  into  the  oven  at  the  same  time.  If  the  heat  is  not  great 
enough,  fermentation  will  continue  when  baking  should  have 
begun,  and  the  loaf  will  rise  to  "  sky-scraper  "  proportions  and 
even  double  back  over  the  edges  of  the  pan.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  heat  is  too  great,  the  outside  of  the  loaf  may  be  overdone  while 
the  inside  remains  soggy,  or  the  loaf  may  crack  open.  A  good  test 
is  to  hold  the  hand  in  the  oven.  If  it  can  be  held  there  for  ten  or 
fifteen  seconds,  but  no  longer,  the  heat  is  about  right.  If  an  oven 
indicator  is  used,  375  degrees  is  a  safer  temperature  than  the  400 
degrees  given  as  bread  temperature  on  the  dial.  If  the  oven  is 
crowded  so  that  there  are  no  air  spaces  between  the  pans,  the  loaves 
will  always  be  uneven  in  shape.  In  case  the  oven  heats  unevenly, 
turn  the  pan  once  or  twice  during  the  first  half-hour, 

2.  Crust — 10  points.  We  have  long  ceased  to  beliex^e  in  the 
old  superstition  of  our  childhood  that  eating  the  crusts  of  the  bread 
would  make  our  hair  curly.  Nevertheless,  the  crust  is  a  valuable 
part  of  the  bread,  and  should  receive  more  care  than  it  does.  Being 
subjected  to  greater  heat  than  the  rest  of  the  loaf,  the  starch  it 
contains  is  thereby  made  as  much  more  digestible  as  baked  potato 
is  more  digestible  than  boiled.  In  judging  loaves  of  bread,  there- 
fore, a  higher  score  will  be  given  to  the  loaf  with  a  crust  of  a  golden 
brown  color,  than  to  the  loaf  with  the  pale  yellow  or  even  whitish 
crust.  If,  however,  the  crust  is  thick  and  hard,  we  judge  at  once 
that  the  loaf  was  subjected  to  too  high  a  temperature  when  it  went 
into  the  oven.  Such  a  crust  forms  a  thick  shell  that  prevents  the 
heat  from  reaching  the  heart  of  the  loaf  as  it  should.  The  crust  of  a 
prize  loaf  should  be  golden  brown  in  color,  less  than  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  should  crumble  easily.  Whether  we  prefer  it 
crisp  or  tender  is  a  matter  of  personal  preference  and  does  not 
affect  the  score. 

3.  Lightness  — 10  points.  In  general,  too  much  rather  than 
too  little  stress  is  laid  on  having  bread  light.  Flavor  and  texture 
are  often  sacrificed  by  allowing  fermentation  to  go  on  too  long. 
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The  finished  loaf  should  be  very  little  more  than  twice  as  high  as 
when  it  was  put  into  the  tin.  The  test  for  the  proper  degree  of 
lightness  is  not  only  in  lifting  the  loaf,  but  in  examining  the 
texture.  A  loaf  may  appear  light,  and  still  have  a  heavy  streak 
which  would  lower  the  score. 

4.  Crumb  —  15  points.  A  loaf  of  bread  should  be  a  day  old 
when  judged  at  a  contest.  If  cut  the  same  day  it  is  made,  the 
most  carefully  baked  crumb  may  seem  unduly  moist.  The  color 
should  be  slightly  yellowish.  Gray  flour  indicates  a  'poor  grade 
of  wheat,  poor  milling,  or  a  poor  quality  of  gluten.  Moisture  is 
best  determined  by  taking  a  little  of  the  crumb  between  the  thumb 
and  finger  and  pressing  it  lightly.  Tf  the  bread  sticks  together 
and  fails  to  rebound  after  this  test,  provided  it  is  at  least  a  day 
old,  it  is  a  proof  of  an  underbaked  loaf.  If  it  crumbles  and  shows 
no  elasticity,  it  is  too  dry  —  either  from  overbaking  or  from  the  use 
of  too  much  sugar. 

5.  Grain  texture  —  20  points.  The  loaf  should  be  fine  in  grain 
and  even  in  texture.  A  coarse-grained  loaf  is  often  caused  by 
allowing  it  to  rise  too  long  after  it  is  put  into  the  pans*  An  uneven 
texture,  showing  bubbles  of  varying  sizes  and  shapes,  suggests  that 
the  last  kneading  has  been  hurried.  This  kneading  should  not  be 
long-continued,  but  must  be  sufficient  to  break  up  all  the  large 
bubbles.  Too  close  a  texture  suggests  the  use  of  too  much  flour, 
or  insufficient  rising. 

.">.  Odor,  taste,  flavor  —  30  points.  Much  can  be  told  of  the 
quality  of  bread  by  the  odor.  If  there  is  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  aciditv  or  veastiness,  the  loaf  must  be  scored  down.  Yeastiness 
is  not  due,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  to  the  use  of  too  much  yeast. 
The  usual  quantity  of  yeast  may  be  doubled  in  order  to  hasten  the 
bread-making  process,  and,  provided  that  the  loaf  is  thoroughly 
baked,  it  will  be  entirely  free  from  any  odor  or  flavor  of  yeast. 
The  flavor  will,  it  is  true,  be  much  better  if  the  rising  process  is 
not  too  hurried.  If,  however,  fermentation  goes  on  too  long,  the 
yeast  'plant  forms  products  which  give  a  poor  taste  and  odor  to 
the  bread.  Sometimes  these  products  are  not  destroyed  in  baking, 
and  the  bread  may  become  stringy.     This  is  caused  by  poor  yeast. 

Flavor  is  also  much  affected  by  the  quality  of  flour  used.  The 
nutty  flavor  which  is  so  much  desired  in  bread  is  caused  bv  fer- 
ment  bodies  not  removed  from  the  flour  in  milling.     In  unsound 
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flour  this  bei'onies  so  strong  aa  to  be  unpleasant.  To  insure  a  well- 
flavored  bread,  th*erefore,  it  is  wise  to  test  the  odor  of  the  flour 
before  using  it  for  baking.  Flour  which  smells  only  slightly  musty 
may  produce  a  bread  which  has  a  decidedly  musty  odor  and  flavor. 
The  prize  loaf  has  a  clean,  sweet,  nutty  flavor  and  is  seasoned  with 
just  enough  salt  to  keep  it  from  tasting  flat. 

7.  Care  of  bread  after  baking  —  5  points.  Often  a  loaf  of  bread 
appears  at  a  contest  which  ought  to  have  the  first  prize  except  for 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  had  proper  care  after  baking.  If  a  loaf, 
before  it  is  entirely  cool,  is  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and  perhaps  in  a 
paper  outside  the  cloth,  moisture  is  sure  to  collect  on  it  and  cause 
a  condition  favorable  to  the  development  of  mustiness  and  mold. 
Such  a  loaf  entirely  lacks  the  fine  flavor  of  bread  thoroughly  cooled 
on  a  wire  rack,  protected  from  dust  by  a  piece  of  cheesecloth 
thrown  lightly  over  it,  and  stored  in  a  stone  crock  without  any 
cloth  around  it,  and  with  no  remnants  of  former  bakings  in  the 
same  crock.  In  bringing  a  loaf  of  bread  to  a  contest,  it  is  best  to 
wrap  it  first  in  a  sheet  of  waxed  paper  and  around  that  put  clean 
wrapping  j)aper  (not  newspaper)  which  is  free  from  any  odor  that 
might  taint  the  bread. 

DISCUSSION 

Q.  Would  you  advise  using  milk  in  making  bread  ? 

A.  I  should  use  half  milk,  as  it  makes  the  bread  more  substantial 
and  nutritious,  and  gives  a  browner  and  more  tender  crust.  Skim 
milk  is  as  satisfactory  as  whole  milk  for  this  purpose. 

Q.  Should  the  milk  be  scalded  ? 

A.  Ves,  this  will  prevent  the  growth  of  "  weeds,"  that  is,  of 
lactic  acid  bacteria  which  would  destroy  our  crop  of  yeast  plants. 

Q.  Will  salt  injure  yeast? 

A.  On  the  contrary,  unless  used  in  excessive  amounts,  it  fills  the 
same  purpose  as  do  hops  or  ginger  in  preventing  undesirable 
fermentation. 

Q.  Do  you  recommend  the  bread  mixer? 

A.  Yes,  es^iecially  where  large  quantities  must  be  made.  The 
exj:)erienced  housekeeper  sometimes  finds  it  difficult,  in  learning 
to  use  a  bread  mixer,  to  go  by  exact  measurements  instead  of  by 
the  "  feel  "  of  the  dough,  but  it  will  pay  her  to  get  used  to  the 
change. 
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Q.  Is  bread  with  shortening  as  healthful  as  without  ? 

A.  Yes,  without  doubt. 

Q.  What  about  using. potata  in  bread  ? 

A.  Potato  in  bread  keeps  it  moist  longer,  adds  nutritive  value, 
and  furnishes  variety.  One  cup  of  mashed  potato  may  be  used 
with  four  cups  of  flour. 

Q.  What  foods  are  good  substitutes  for  meat  ? 

A.  First,  milk.  A  quart  of  milk  is  equal  in  food  value  to  % 
pound  of  lean  beef  at  20  cents  per  pound.  Next,  eggs  when  they 
are  cheap.  Then  the  legumes  —  peas,  beans,  and  lentils,  the 
latter  not  so  well  known  among  Americans  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Then  dishes  containing  cheese  or  nuts. 

Q.   What  constitutes  a  good  school  hmch  ? 

A.  My  first  choice  —  for  cold  weather  at  least  —  would  be  to 
start  the  lunch  with  some  hot  liquid  like  cocoa  or  soup.  My  next 
choice  would  be  milk  if  it  could  be  kept  sweet.  Often  both  these 
suggestions  are  impracticable  because  there  is  no  means  of  pre- 
paring anything  at  school,  and  the  children  dislike  the  responsi- 
bility of  bringing  home  empty  bottles. 

In  preparing  sandwiches  for  the  school  lunch  box,  it  is  well  to 
cut  the  bread  thin  and  run  the  meat  through  the  meat  grinder,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  swallowed  half-chewed.  Vary  the 
white  bread  with  graham  or  whole  wheat,  and  the  meat  filling  with 
cheese,  egg,  or  jelly-and-nut  mixtures.  Use  fruit  rather  than 
pastry,  and  plain  cookies  or  simple  cake  rather  than  doughnuts. 

Q.  Is  it  desirable  to  use  commercial  canning  powders  ? 

A.  No.  It  is  not  necessary  if  our  foods  are  thoroughly  steril- 
ized, and  their  continued  use  may  be  injurious  to  health,  especially 
to  that  of  children.  And  at  best  it  is  poor  economy  to  pay  at  the 
rate  of  ten  cents  an  ounce  for  a  powder  largely  composed  of  boracic 
acid  which  may  be  bought  for  twenty-five  cents  a  pound. 

Q.  Is  there  a  safe  headache  remedy  ? 

A.  It  is  very  unsafe  to  buy  a  commercial  remedy,  the  effect  of 
which  on  the  heart  action  you  do  not  know.  It  is  not  even  safe 
to  have  refilled  a  prescription  given  you  by  a  physician  a  year  ago, 
without  again  consulting  him.  Your  physical  condition  may  have 
changed  entirely  in  the  meantime. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  the  rules  for  good  health  ? 
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A.  First,  a  proper  diet.  Three  thousand  deaths  occurred  last 
year  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  York  which  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  eighty  per  cent  of  our  preventable  diseases  are  due  to 
wrong  feeding.  We  waste  fifty  per  cent  of  our  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, the  use  of  which  would  help  to  free  us  from  the  need  of 
taking  medicine. 

Second,  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  and  pure  water. 

Third,  healthful  surroundings.     We  can  greatly  help  to  keep 

them  so  by  common-sense  care  in  avoiding  the  scattering  of  disease 
germs.    Dr.  Heaton  says,  '*  If  everv  individual  in  the  community 

habitually  covered  the  mouth  when  coughing  or  sneezing,  washed 

the  hands  thoroughly  before  eating  or  preparing  food,  and  abstained 

from  moistening  the  fingers  with  saliva,  health  officers  would  have 

little  to  do  in  controlling  the  spread  of  contagious  disease," 

Q.  What  is  the  first  necessity  in  rural  sanitation  ? 

A.  A  pure  water  supply  in  the  house.  I  can  not  urge  the  liberal 
use  of  water,  inside  and  out,  as  is  essential  to  health,  when  I 
know  that  the  mother  has  to  draw  and  carry  every  drop  of  it,  and 
when  I  suspect  its  purity  after  it  has  been  laboriously  drawn  and 
carried. 

Q.  What  is  the  safest  way  of  disposing  of  household  waste  ? 

A.  For  rural  homes,  without  question,  the  septic  tank.  Cir- 
culars giving  clear  and  practical  instructions  for  installing  a  septic 

tank  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  rid  of  cluster  flies  ? 

A.  Abundance  of  air  and  sunlight  will  help  to  keep  them  away. 
To  destroy  them  if  they  have  gained  entrance,  use  fresh  pyrethrum 
powder  to  stupefy  them,  and  burn  them  without  loss  of  time. 

Q.  What  is  the  best  material  for  winter  underwear  ? 

A.  Light-weight  wool  is  ideal  so  long  as  it  retains  its  quality  of 
absorbing  body  moisture  and  admitting  air.  It  loses  this  quality 
in  shrinking.  Therefore  it  is  better  to  select  a  mixture  of  cotton 
and  wool  which  will  give  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  wool  gar- 
ment without  its  disadvantages.  A  mixture  of  silk  and  wool,  an 
ideal  combination,  is  too  expensive  to  be  considered  by  the  average 
buyer. 

Q.  Are  paper  towels,  paper  dishcloths,  etc.,  a  good  investment? 

A.  Paper  towels  are  a  sanitary  protection  from  the  disease  germs 
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so  easily  spread  by  the  old-time  roller  towel  which  was  used  by 
ev-eryone.  Paper  towels  are  also  useful  for  wiping  up  "  spills  " 
on  stove  or  table,  they  may  be  used  as  holders  in  an  emergency, 
and  prove  useful  in  many  other  ways  not  thought  of  until  we  b^n 
to  depend  on  them.  Paper  containers  are  useful  for  the  storing  of 
left-overs.  Paper  dishcloths  are  an  excellent  substitute  for  the 
dishcloth  which  so  easily  becomes  a  "  dishrag."  It  takes  a  little 
time  to  become  used  to  the  paper  dishcloths  because  they  seem 
stiff  and  unyielding  compared  with  the  more  pliable  cloth. 

Q.  Is  there  a  practical  dishwashing  machine  for  the  private  home 
on  the  market  ? 

A.  The  best  features  in  any  dishwashing  machine  may  be 
adopted  without  buying  the  machine.  They  are  the  wire  plate- 
racks  by  means  of  which  plates,  cups,  saucers,  etc.,  may  be 
allowed  to  dry  without  wiping,  and  the  wire  baskets  for  holding 
spoons,  knives  and  forks,  in  which  these  may  be  lowered  into  the 
pan  of  boiling  soap-suds,  transferred  in  one  motion  to  the  boiling 
hot  rinsing  water,  and  removed  in  one  motion  to  be  dried.  The 
use  of  these  baskets  makes  it  possible  to  use  much  hotter  water 
than  when  we  remove  the  silver  from  the  dishwater  piece  by  piece 
by  hand.  And  careful  scalding  of  s-poons  and  forks  is  a  safeguard 
against  the  spread  of  grippe,  sore  throats,  etc.  Both  the  wire 
racks  and  the  baskets  may  be  bought  at  any  good  store  that  handles 
household  utensils. 

Q.  Can  chicken  be  cooked  in  a  fireless  cooker? 
A.  There  is  no  better  method  of  cooking  a  fowl.  I£  it  is  to  be 
left  whole,  cook  it  on  the  regular  stove  (using  the  fireless  cooker 
kettle)  for  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  to  make  sure  that  the  heat  has 
penetrated  all  through.  Then  transfer  to  the  fireless  cooker. 
Remember  that  the  heat  in  the  fireless  cooker  gradually  declines, 
and  that  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  the  chicken  shut  up  in  it  after  the 
heat  has  gone  down  perhaps  to  body  temperature.  If  the  chicken 
is  not  so  tender  as  you  would  like,  return  it  to  your  kitchen  stove 
and  bring  it  back  to  boiling  point,  then  it  may  be  returned  to  the 
'  cooker.  When  done,  it  should  be  at  once  removed  and  cooled 
quickly. 
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SOME  THINGS  THAT  MAKE  RURAL  HOMES  BETTER 

M-Ss.  liosE  iloEOAN,  New  Yoek  Oity 

farmers'  Initituto  Lecturer 

if  we  give  to  the  term  "  lady "'  its 
original    uDspoiled    meaning,    then    a 
session   on   bread-makiug,   such  as   we 
have  just  concluded,  may  well  be  de- 
scribed   as  a    typical    ladies'   session. 
B,v  its  derivation  the  word  lady  means 
loaf-giver  or  bread-server.     The  name 
is  also  defined  aa  "  dispenser  of  food," 
"  a  woman  who  looks  after  the  domes- 
tic    aifairs     of    the    household,"     '"  a 
woman    of    gentle  manners,"    and  "  a 
woman    to  whom   one    is    devoted   or 
bound,"     All  these  definitions  suggest 
qualities  that  make  the  ideal  homemaker, —  one  who  glories  in  her 
profession.     The  mental  pictures  they  call  up  are  in  startling  con- 
tract to  that  suggested  by  the  present-day  use  of  the  term  "  lady." 
The  tine  old  name  has  been  spoiled.     Having  let  its  meaning 
first  degenerate  to  the  point  of  describing  a  woman  of  leisure  — 
one  who  had  no  need  to  work  —  we  are  almost  taking  it  to  mean  a 
woman  who  scorns  her  work  as  being  beneath  her.     To  my  mind 
the  word  "  lady  "  or  '"  loaf-giver  "  recalls  always  that  ideal  mother 
who  dispensed  to  her  little  flock  the  loaf  which  her  own  hands  had 
fashioned.     It  recalls  the  deftness  and  dignity  that  glorified  Ihe 
task.     It  recalls  the  gracious  giving  that  glorified  the  simple  far& 
It  recalls  the  lesson  of  her  life:  that  in  mental  and  spiritual  things, 
no  less  than  in  physical,  the  "  staflf  of  life  "  is  derived  from  a  right 
use  of  what  is  simple  and  wholesome  and  without  pretense.    No 
material  luxury  existed  in  that  home  hut  the  vision  to  see  riches 
in  the  things  that  are  eternal,  the  power  to  spiritualize  the  work 
of  the  home. 

£ach  one  of  us  here  today  has  the  same  opportunity  as  had  she. 
to  ennoble  our  daily  tasks ;  to  lift  housekeeping  to  a  plane  where  it 
shall  cease  to  be  an  end  in  itself  and  become  a  means  of  achieriiig 
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hiigh  ideals  of  homemaking.  You  teachers  will  daily  be  privil^ed 
—  through  conscious  and  unconscious  tuition  —  to  take  your  stand 
for  all  that  is  fine  and  true,  and  to  point  the  lesson  of  better  work 
as  ft  means  of  greater  service  to  others.  You  mothers  of  little  ones 
can  lay  up  for  them  day  by  day  such  treasure-stones  of  memory  as 
will  build  them  a  spiritual  home  that  absence  can  not  take  away. 
Whether  our  housekeeping  days  are  far  in  the  future,  or  years  in 
the  past,  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  who  may  be  a  homemaker  in  the 
truest  sense,  in  shedding  an  atmosphere  of  home  over  all  the  lives 
that  touch  our  own.  For  it  is  not  the  house  that  makes  a  home, 
but  the  indwelling  spirit  of  mutual  service.  As  an  end  in  itself, 
housework  may  be  a  "  circle  of  the  eternal  grind;  "  as  a  means  to 
ideal  homemaking  it  opens  for  us  the  "  path  of  the  eternal  glory. ^' 

RECREATION  IN  THE  HOME 

Ida  S.  Harrington,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bureau  of  Farmers'  Institutes 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  community  spirit  in  4;hese  days,  and 
think  of  it  perhaps  as  something  that  depends  on  organization  for 
its  growth.  Community  spirit  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  joint 
sense  of  ownership  in  the  place  in  which  we  live.  It  represents 
the  united  effort  of  a  community  to  develop  itself  into  a  home  town 
which  shall  draw  its  absent  children  back  to  it  again  and  again  for 
that  re-creation  that  helps  in  making  a  fresh  start,  which  is  the 
function  of  every  true  home.  Such  a  community  is  a  natural 
union  of  individual  homes  of  which  each  one  measures  up  to  its 
opportunities  as  a  center  of  recreation.  Anyone  who  enters  a 
home  of  this  type  is  at  once  conscious  of  a  sense  of  rest,  refresh- 
ment and  renewal.  Sociability  is  practiced  there  as  a  fine  art, 
and  that  is  but  another  name  for  social  service. 

TRUE    HOSPITALITY 

It  is  important  to  think  of  sociability  as  a  fine  art,  for  the  recog- 
nition of  it  as  such  will  help  to  save  it  from  becoming  a  lost  one. 
There  is  danger  tnat  the  old-time  sociability  may  be  displaced  by 
modern  "  entertaining."     If  we  permit  this  to  happen,  our  homes 
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may  become  afflicted  with  that  modem  disease,  paralysis  of  the 
latch-string.  There  are  still  many  homes  where  the  latch-strmg, 
with  all  its  old-time  vigor,  beckons  an  invitation  to  young  and  old 
to  enter  and  take  the  household  exactly  as  they  find  them.  That  is 
hospitality.  But  there  are  other  houses  where  the  modern  idea 
of  competition  has  been  allowed  to  creep  in ;  where  the  ability  to 
"  entertain "  is  being  constantly  compared  with  that  of  rival 
"  entertainers  " ;  and  where  such  expressions  are  heard  as,  "  It  is 
so  hard  to  keep  up,''  "  Everybody  tries  to  go  everybody  else  one 
better,"  "  I  suppose  I  must  invite  those  people  to  pay  off  my  obli- 
gation," "  I  wonder  what  they  will  think  of  my  cooking."  That 
is  entertaining,  not  hospitality,  and  there  is  neither  recreation 
nor  happiness  in  it  for  anyone. 

It  is  a  natural  impulse,  and  a  right  one,  to  offer  our  guests  the 
best  that  we  have.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  values  in  deciding  what 
is  our  best.  Is  it  honoring  our  guest  more  to  change  our  maimer 
of  living  and  talking  because  of  his  presence,  or  to  admit  him  to  the 
inner  circle  of  our  home  life  ?  What  is  good  enough  for  our  friends 
is  not  too  good  for  our  family.  If  we  keep  our  best  rooms  and  our 
best  selves  open  for  our  own  household,  we  need  make  no  change 
in  customs  nor  manners  for  a  guest.  A  man  asked  the  question: 
"  Is  it  wrong  to  drink  coffee  from  your  saucer  if  there  isn't  any 
company  ?  "  And  the  answer  he  received  was :  "  If  you  hesitate  to 
drink  from  your  saucer  when  there  is  company,  why  form  a  habit 
that  will  make  you  uncomfortable  just  when  you  want  to  be  most 
at  your  ease,  so  as  to  have  a  good  time  yourself  and  give  a  good 
time  to  others  ?  "  "  Be  yourself  "  is  the  first  rule  in  the  fine  art 
of  sociability.  To  preserve  the  honest  simplicity  which  is  its 
essence,  competition  must  go.  It  may  be  the  life  of  trade,  but  it 
is  the  death  of  true  hospitality.  What  is  it  but  the  instinct  of 
competition  that  makes  a  hostess  apologize  for  her  food,  the  appear- 
ance of  her  house,  or  her  own  dress  ?  Isn't  she  mentally  comparing 
them  with  what  she  thinks  someone  else  would  provide,  or  with 
what  she  imagines  that  her  guests  expect  ?  And  all  the  time  her 
guests  are  probably  wishing  that  she  would  ^'  take  off  her  mask," 
forget  to  be  "  cumbered  with  much  serving,"  and  give  the  precious 
time  to  real  intercourse. 
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true  viewpoints  for  children 

We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  cherishing  the  instincts  of  hospitality 
in  our  children.  The  greatest  power  we  can  put  into  their  hands 
is  a  spirit  of  universal  friendliness,  a  belief  in  the  goodness  of 
people.  The  successful  leader  is  always  the  one  who  believes  in 
the  ability  and  willingness  of  everyone  to  help.  A  girl  was  argu- 
ing with  her  teacher  against  doing  the  share  that  had  been  assigned 
to  her  in  a  little  entertainment,  and  thought  she  had  clinched  the  • 

argument  in  saying,  "  But,  Miss ,  I  just  hate  to  do  it !  "  when 

her  teacher  with  a  confident  smile  replied,  "  Yes,  I  know  you  hate 
it;  that's  why  I  am  so  proud  of  the  way  you  are  going  to  do  it!  " 
Being  a  very  modern*  and  slangy  young  person,  the  girl  exclaimed, 
"  My,  but  you're  foxy  I "  But  she  did  what  was  expected  of  her 
and  did  it  well. 

Another  essential  in  real  hospitality  is  sincerity.  Someone  has 
said,  "  Politeness  does  not  consist  in  any  outside  mannerisms,  nor 
is  it  simply  kindness ;  it  consists  in  treating  every  person  as  if  she 
were  what  she  might  be  instead  of  what  she  is."  If  we  carried  this 
a  step  farther,  and  said  that  true  friendliness  consists  in  talking  of 
all  people  as  if  they  were  what  they  might  be  instead  of  what  they 
are,  we  should  reach  the  ideal  of  never  shattering  the  children's 
faith  in  people,  nor  their  faith  in  our  sincerity.  In  the  interests 
of  simple  honesty,  we  should  refrain  from  any  injunctions  to  do 
this  or  that,  or  to  leave  this  or  that  undone,  "  because  there  are 
going  to  be  guests,  and  what  will  they  think  of  you  ?  "  We  should 
thus  save  everyone  concerned  much  embarrassment  and  discomfort 
from  the  childish  propensity  for  "  showing  off,"  which  comes  as  a 
sure  result  from  such  injunctions. 

Self-consciousness  is  the  bane  of  sociability,  and  we  plant  the 
seed  of  self-consciousness  when  we  suggest  a  line  of  conduct 
"  because  Mrs.  So-and-So  likes  quiet  little  girls,"  or  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "  Why  don't  you  try  to  be  more  like  little  Mary  ?  "  Children 
are  natural  mimics,  they  have  strong  dramatic  instincts,  and  before 
we  know  it  we  may  have  encouraged  them  to  assume  first  one  pose 
and  then  another,  until  they  find  it  impossible  to  be  natural. 
Isn't  there  something  of  that  same  idea  of  competition  in  trying  to 
have  our  children  measure  up  to  some  imaginary  requirement  on 
the  part  of  our  guests  rather  than  letting  them  be  simply  them- 
selves at  their  best  ? 
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The  ideally  hospitable  welcome  carries  an  unspoken  assurance 
that  the  guest  of  one  member  of  a  household  is  the  guest  and  friend 
of  all;  and  that  even  the  very  small  child  feels  it  a  privil^e  to 
contribute  its  share  towards  the  general  pleasure.  In  such  an 
.  atmosphere  there  is  no  growth  of  w^all-flowers,  of  hangers-back  in 
the  game  of  life,  of  social  dyspeptics  who  want  their  pleasures  pre- 
digested.  There  is  nothing  to  threaten  the  limberness  of  the  latch- 
string.  There  is  no  lack  in  the  ability  of  such  a  household  to  make 
its  own  good  times,  and  contribute  to  the  good  times  of  others. 

ENTERTAINMENTS  WHICH  ABE   WORTH   WHILE 

Among  the  things  that  threaten  to  paralyze  the  social  talents  bv 
disuse  must  be  classed  the  vast  amount  of  readv-made  entertain- 
ment  offered  us  today,  from  nursery  days  up  to  old  age.  First 
and  foremost  come  the  moving  pictures.  Xot  that  they  deserve 
wholesale  condemnation ;  everybody  must  admit  their  possibilities 
for  good.  But  those  who  acquire  the  moving-picture  habit,  who 
sit  night  after  night,  being  amused  with  no  effort  on  their  own 
part,  soon  lose  the  ability  to  contribute  amusement,  while  the  phy- 
sical lassitude  from  strained  eyes  and  starved  lungs,  brought  on 
by  constant  attendance  at  moving  picture  theatres,  makes  the 
slightest  exertion  a  hardship. 

A  group  of  girls,  all  of  them  addicted  to  moving  pictures,  were 
invited  to  spend  a  summer  afternoon  and  evening  at  a  camp  on  the 
lake  shore  near  their  village.  The  first  suggestion  made  after  the 
party  had  reached  camp  was  that  everyone  go  in  swimming.  All 
but  one  or  two  voted  it  too  much  trouble.  "  It  was  tiresome  to  take 
your  clothes  off  and  have  to  put  them  on  again,  and  besides  that 
they  would  feel  so  silly  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  water ;  the  rest 
might  go,  they  would  just  sit  and  look  on."  The  few  performed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many,  incidentally  getting  much  pleasure 
themselves.  Whatever  was  proposed  met  much  the  same  fate. 
Finally,  after  supper  under  the  trees,  as  the  shadows  lengthened 
and  woods  and  water  grew  more  and  more  beautiful,  someone  sug- 
gested singing.  Again  one  or  two  agreed,  and  again  the  majority 
demurred.  They  said  that  by  staying  any  longer  they  would  be 
late  for  the  moving  pictures,  and  they  were  "  following  up  the 
'  Perils  of  Pauline ' !  "     It  may  be  argued  that  even  "  Pauline  " 
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might  be  used  for  recreational  purposes  if  her  "  perils "  were 
amusingly  reproduced  for  the  benefit  of  shut-ins,  but  the  "  Paul- 
ine "  form  of  entertainment  fails  to  develop  any  faculty  in  that 
direction.     It  is  distinctly  "  machine-made." 

Whether  the  same  thing  may  be  charged  against  machine-made 
music  of  the  victrola  type  depends  entirely  on  the  use  that  is  made 
of  it.  If  the  victrola  is  used,  as  it  should  be,  as  a  leader  and  an 
instructor,  it  becomes  an  inspiration.  But  if  by  means  of  it  we 
do  our  singing  by  proxy  entirely ;  if  the  mother  delegates  the  vic- 
trola to  tell  nursery  tales  and  sing  lullabies;  then  the  sooner  the 
victrola  is  worn  out,  the  better.  The  child  who  is  raised  on 
mechanical  stories  and  ready-made  toys  never  discovers  within 
itself  that  wonderful  treasure-trove  of  imagination  which  trans- 
forms the  humdrum  world  into  a  wonderland.  Where  the  imagi- 
nation is  stunted  there  is  a  lack  of  resourcefulness,  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  feelings  of  others,  an  undeveloped  sense  of  humor 
—  in  short,  an  inability  to  live  sociably. 

Which  child  is  better  equipped  for  happiness  —  the  one  who  on 
a  miniature  electric  stove  prepares  a  meal  for  her  family  of  over- 
dressed dolls,  or  the  one  who  fashions  a  kitchen  and  stove  from 
sticks  and  stones  in  the  woods,  and  builds  a  wonderful  coal-bin 
between  the  spreading  roots  of  some  great  evergreen  ?  Carefully 
selected  twigs  form  bars  to  hold  the  fir-cone  "  coals  "  safely  in  the 
bin,  and  when  fresh  fuel  is  needed,  the  lowest  twig  is  removed  and 
the  fuel  comes  flowing  out  in  a  delightfully  realistic  way  that  never 
loses  its  charm.  Whoever  has  played  house  in  this  fashion  during 
childhood,  finds  herself  looking  speculatively  at  possible  forest 
"  coal-bins  "  ever  after. 

Which  child  is  having  the  fairer  chance  for  self-development  — 
the  one  who  spins  through  the  country  in  an  automobile,  or  the  one 
who  with  two  chairs  and  some  string  drives  an  imaginary  pony 
carriage  to  the  station  (without  ever  moving  beyond  the  living- 
room)  to  meet  an  imaginary  friend,  generously  resolving  to  let  the 
friend  drive  the  pony  home  because  she  "  can  only  do  it  sometimes, 
and  it's  my  pony  so  I  can  do  it  every  day  "  ?  Physicians  say  that 
if  automobile  trips  are  allowed  to  replace  normal  play  the  child's 
physical  welfare  will  be  threatened.  It  is  even  more  true  that  the 
child's  social  nature  will  remain  undeveloped,  and  with  it  the 
child's  ability  to  do  its  share  of  the  world's  work  and  play. 
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a  bboad  sociability 

We  must  develop  the  child's  social  instincts  to  include  "  all 
sorts  and  conditions/'  all  ages  and  kinds.  Specialization  is  as 
much  the  cry  of  the  day  as  is  competition,  and  it  is  as  great  an 
enemy  to  true  sociability.  Specialists  are  notably  poor  company 
because  of  their  inclination  to  talk  shop.  And  so  the  two  school 
girls  who  are  all-in-all  to  each  other,  the  housewives  who  confine 
their  intercourse  to  the  discussion  of  household  perplexities,  the 
man  and  the  maid  who  are  absorbed  in  their  especial  kind  of  *'  two- 
by-twoness," —  all  are  missing  something  by  not  broadening  their 
interests.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  belittle  the  good  and  kudable 
two-by-twoness  that  belongs  by  right  to  every  man  and  maid.  But 
there  would  be  fewer  mistakes  and  fewer  regrets  if  they  built  their 
specialized  sociability  on  a  foundation  of  broader  acquaintance. 
They  deprive  themselves  of  the  chance  to  know  how  very  many 
other  nice  people  there  are  in  the  world,  and  they  deprive  the  world 
of  the  chance  to  find  out  how  nice  they  are.  If  any  of  us  build 
walls  around  our  particular  fields  of  interest,  intercourse  with 
people  in  other  fields  will  be  hampered  by  those  walls.  In  the 
interests  of  true  sociability  the  walls  must  come  down. 

Much  of  our  recreation  comes  through  readjustment,  though 
having  our  rough  corners  knocked  off  in  free  intercourse  and  whole- 
some play  with  those  older  and  younger  than  ourselves,  as  well  as 
with  those  of  our  own  age  and  interests.  This  kind  of  recreation 
does  not  come  at  public  entertainment  —  it  comes  in  a  true  home. 
It  comes  through  constant  practice  in  putting  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  others.  The  father  and  mother  who  become  "  as  little  children  " 
in  a  whole-hearted  willingness  to  join  in  childish  games,  who 
extend  their  fellowship  to  their  children's  friends,  who  ne^^er  erect 
walls  of  reserve;  the  children  who  show  as  true  a  hospitality  to 
older  people  as  to  their  own  intimates,  who  share  work  and  play 
alike  as  joint  owners  of  the  home  —  such  a  household  stands  in  the 
community  for  sociability  as  a  fine  art,  and  fosters  true  community 
spirit  in  all  who  come  within  its  influence. 
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THE  POWER  OF  SONG 

Mb8.  Bose  Mobqan,  New  Yobk  City 

Farmers'  Institute  Lecturer 

Whoever  pauges  amid  the  turmoil  of  daily  duties  to  weigh  true 
values,  must  realize  that  there  is  no  builder  of  character  so  noble, 
no  creator  of  memories  so  enduring,  as  the  heritage  of  song.  A 
true  heart  song,  composed  of  words  and  melody  that  are  coined 
from  the  heart's  pure  gold,  becomes  a  priceless  l^acy  that  lifts  us 
above  earthly  things.  Our  lives  are  but  memories  in  the  making. 
What  family  is  there,  then,  that  can  afford  to  build  its  future 
memories  on  songs  that  are  not  worthy  to  live  ? 

The  most  effective  influence  for  good  in  songs  is  the  influence 
of  the  home,  and  it  rests  with  the  individual  members  of  each 
household  to  raise  the  standard  of  our  home  songs  to  a  plane  where 
our  memories  will  gladly  linger  in  years  to  come. 

The  fear  of  being  called  "  old-fashioned  "  has  made  fathers  and 
mothers  —  yes,  and  grandfathers  and  grandmothers  —  hesitate  to 
protest  against  the  use  of  songs  that  bring  filth  into  the  minds  of 
our  boys  and  girls.  The  fear  of  not  being  "  up-to-date  "  restrains 
the  girl  and  boy,  when  instinct  —  as  yet  undulled  —  prompts  them 
to  take  their  stand  against  the  use  of  the  typical  "  best  seller." 
Have  the  parents  who  so  dread  being  thought  of  as  "  old  fogies  " 
ever  asked  themselves  the  question,  "  Shall  I  be  happy  to  have  my 
children  remember  their  home  by  this  song  ?  " 

I  am  sometimes  asked,  "  How  can  we  tell  whether  a  song  is 
fit  to  sing  ?  Is  all  rag-time  bad  ?  "  Rag-time  in  itself  is  not  bad, 
may  be  even  rather  pretty  with  its  sprightly  rhythm,  but  it  is  put 
to  bad  uses  in  supporting  words  that  would  render  the  author  liable 
to  arrest  were  he  to  speak  or  read  them  aloud  without  the  rag-time 
cloak.  Test  a  song  by  reading  the  words  apart  from  the  tune. 
Will  they  bear  reading  aloud,  or  do  they  suggest  a  type  of  book 
which  we  should  rightly  be  ashamed  to  be  found  reading?  Nor  is 
it  enough  that  a  song  should  be  merely  not  bad.  We  are  careful 
not  to  clutter  our  homes  with  useless  things ;  how  much  more  should 
we  guard  against  filling  our  minds  with  songs  that  have  no  value, 
and  take  up  the  room  that  might  be  crowded  full  of  good  songs 
without  exhausting  the  supply? 
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Not  all  the  old  songs  were  good,  any  more  than  all  the  new  songs 
are  bad.  The  old  songs  that  were  unworthy  have  been  forgotten. 
Those  that  survive  are  the  more  precious  for  having  passed  the  test 
of  time.  Many  of  our  modem  songs  will  do  the  same,  will  be  as 
perfect  a  mode  of  self-expression  in  centuries  to  come  as  are  some 
of  our  century-old  songs  today. 

A  test  to  be  applied  to  every  song  is,  "  What  does  it  mean  to 
me  ?"  I  have  been  asked,  ^*  What  do  you  consider  the  best  hymn  ?  '^ 
This  is  a  question  that  no  one  can  answer  for  another.  One  hymn 
may  meet  the  heart-needs  of  one  person  and  not  those  of  another. 
Our  varying  life  experiences  make  us  respond  to  varying  appeals. 
Each  one  of  you  will  answer  the  question  best  for  yourself  as  you 
recall  your  own  favorites.  One  says,  ^'  Guide  Me,  O  Thou  Great 
Jehovah,"  and  it  brings  up  the  memory  of  dear  ones  who  found  their 
strength  in  these  same  lines,  and  makes  me  feel  that  I  know  some- 
what of  the  life  of  her  who  has  just  cited  the  hymn  as  her  favorite. 
Another  says,  "  Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  another,  *'  In  the  Cross  of 
Christ  I  Glory,"  another,  "  Xearer,  My  God,  to  Thee."  Probably 
no  hymn  that  ever  was  written  makes  so  strong  an  appeal  to  so 
many  people  as  does  the  last  named.  It  as  truly  expresses  our  indi- 
vidual aspirations  as  if  Sarah  Flower  Adams  had  been  writing 
of  us. 

Need  I  emphasize  the  contrast  between  such  hymns  as  we  have 
been  discussing,  and  the  type  mentioned  by  someone  as  we  came 
into  the  hall,  of  which  a  member  of  the  Sunday  school  was  quoted 
as  saying,  "  I  must  learn  that  new  Sunday  school  hymn  right 
away ;  it  makes  such  a  splendid  fox-trot !  " 

Surely  no  stronger  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  we  need 
better  hymns  for  the  church  and  Sunday  school,  better  songs  for 
the  rural  school  and  grange,  and,  most  of  all,  better  songs  for  the 
home,  than  are  found  on  the  average  organ  and  piano. 

I  know  you  women  of  Albion  are  ready  to  head  the  movement 
by  going  through  the  words  of  all  the  songs  that  are  sung  in  your 
home,  and  keeping  only  those  of  which  you  can  truthfully  say, 
"  These  are  worthy  to  stand  for  my  home  and  to  make  my  home 
traditions  and  my  children's  home  memories !  " 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  a  good  denominational  song 
book? 
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A.  In  a  broad  sense,  yes.  The  Community  Hymn  Book,  pub- 
lished by  the  Oliver  Ditson  Company^  is  suited  to  all  denomi- 
nations. 

Q.  Are  there  any  popular  hymns  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  are  popular  hymns, —  those  that  last  I  think 
"  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee  "  is  a  popular  hymn,  and  there  are 
many  others  which  you  all  know.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  young 
people  will  be  kept  in  the  church  by  singing  the  so<5alled  popular 
hymns  of  the  "  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle  '^  variety.  They  soon  learn 
the  value  of  the  grand  old  hymns.  Teach  these  to  the  young  people 
and  they  will  have  more  respect  for  the  church  and  the  Sunday 
school  than  if  given  the  other  kind. 
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Commercial  canning  powders,  2535. 
.    Commercial   fertilizers.      (See   Ferti- 
lizers. ) 

Community  breeding  of  horses,  2351, 

2352. 
Concrete  in  poultry  buildings,  2523. 
Consolidated    schools    in    relation    to 

better  country  life,  2340,  2341. 
Corn,  in  crop  rotation,  2309,  2310. 
number  of  stalks  to  hill,  2418. 
Cornell,  Poultry  Investigations  Made 

at,  R.  S.  Mo'seley,  2515-2523. 
Cost  of  production,  factors  influenc- 
ing, 2504,  2505. 
Country  Life,  Better,  Dr.  W.  H.  Dex- 
ter, 2338-2344. 
Ijetter  business,  233«,  2339. 
better  living,  2339. 
better  social  conditions,  2341. 
better  thinking,  2340. 
consolidated   schools   in    relation 

to,  2340,  2341. 
importance    of    organized    play, 

religious  influence,  2343,  2344. 
Cover   crops,   2274,   2275,   2286-2289, 

2293,  2393. 
Cowpea    in    Xew   York    State,    2285, 

2286. 
Cows,  apples  as  food  for,  2405,  2406. 
breed  of,  to  keep,  2407,  2408. 
on  tlic  fruit  farm,  2403-2405. 
production  of,  2383,  2384. 
Crimson  clover,  2286. 
Crop  rotation,   as  means  of  control- 
ling insects  and  diseases,  2308, 
2309. 

as   means   of   increasing  organic 

matter,  2202,  2203. 
Importance     of      Proper,      Alva 

Agee,  2298-2311. 


Crop  rotation  —  continued: 

in  growing  vegetables   for  can- 
nery, 2392-2394. 
in   relation  to  maintaining  fet- 

tUity,  2300-2302. 
standard,  2303-2306. 
Crops  for  the  Cannery,  A.  E.  Wilkin- 
son, 2386-2398*. 
growing     tomatoes,      2390-2392, 

2394-2398. 
importance  of  humus,  2390. 
rotation,  2302-2394. 
seed  selection,  2386-2388. 
soil  conditions,  2389. 
Cross,  L.  J.,  The  Make-up  of  Orleans 
County  Soils,  2266-2273. 
Place  of  Commercial  Fertilizers 
in    Economic    Farming.    2311- 
2327. 
Crude  carbolic  acid  spray,  2471,  2472, 

2473. 
Curculio,  quince,  how  to  combat,  2471. 
Curl,  leaf,  peach,  2463-2467. 
varieties  resistant  to,  2495. 

D 

Danger    of    an    Over-Production    of 

Fruit,  U.  P.  Hedrick,  2451-2462. 
Dentistry-,    Horse,    Care    of    Horses* 
Feet    and,    Dr.    C.    W.    Brodhead, 
2360-2369. 
Department   of   Foods   and    Markets. 

(See  Foods  and  Markets.) 
Dexter,   Dr.   W.   H.,   Better   Countrv 

Life,  2338-2344. 
Disease,   crop  rotation   as   means  of 

controlling,  2308,  2309, 
Diseases    Likely    to    Demand    Fruit 
Growers'  Attention,  M.  F.  Barrue, 
2462-2470. 
apple  scab,  2467-2470. 
peach  leaf  curl,  2463-2467. 
Dish-washing  machines,  2537. 
Disinfection    for    hog    cholera,    2377, 

2378. 
Draft  horse,  advisability  of  raising, 
2355,   2356. 
at  State  Fair,  2353. 
Breeders'  Club,  Xew  York  State, 

2351,  2352. 
industry,  for  fanner,  2346. 
in  Europe,  2348,  2349. 
Drainage,   need  of,   2269-2271,   2274, 
228S,  2292. 

E 

Ear  lobes,  color  of,  as  indication  of 
laying  qualities,  2522,  2523. 

Egg   production,   selecting   hens  for, 
2518-2523. 

Eggs,  marketing,  2529,  2530. 

trade  terms  applied  to,  2530. 

Endive,  how  to  plant,  2420. 
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Kiitertaiiiments,     worth-while,     2542, 

2543. 
Kiirope,    liiirso    IndiiKtrv    in,    E.    S. 

Akin,  2229-22:^8. 
European    prapt's,    domestication    of, 

2493,  2404. 
Kuropean  war,  as  incentive  to  horse 
raising,  2300,  2351. 
effect  of,  on  horse  supply,  2349, 
2350. 

F 

False  red  bug,  2479. 
Farm   Garden,    Questions    Pertaining 
to,    A.     E.     Wilkinson,    2408- 
2419. 
answers  to  questions,  2411-2419. 
list  of  questions,  2408-2411. 
Farm   labor    problem,    how   to   solve, 

2402,  2507. 
Farm  management,  2398-2401. 
•  Farmer,  Horse  for  New  York  State, 
K.  S.  Akin,  234:)-2350. 
Farming,  essentials  in  good,  2339. 
Feet,  horses',  care  of,  2:i()0-2366. 
I'Vrtilizers,    commercial,    advisability 
of      studviftg     analysis, 
fi318,  2319. 
commercial,    annual    outlay 

for,  2311.  2312. 
care  needed  in  buying,  2314- 

2316. 
danger     of     burning     plants 

with,  2297. 
fraudulent     advertising     of, 

2317. 
method    of    applying,    2313, 

2314. 
Place     of,      in      Economical 
Farming,      L.     J.     Cross, 
2311-2327. 
for  orchards,  2489-2491. 
Fireless  cooker,  preparing  chicken  in, 

2537. 
Flaxseed  for  horses,  235S. 
Flea  beetle,  how  to  destroy,  2416. 
Flies,  cluster,  how  to  get  rid  of,  2536. 
Foaling,  precautions  at,  2357. 
Food  substitutes  for  meat,  2535. 
Foods  and   Markets,  Department  of. 
Proposed  work  of,   E.  A.  Tut- 
tle,  2421-2434. 
business     not     organized,     2422- 

2425. 
cooperation    of    country    organi- 
zations, 2432-2434. 
grading  of  products,  2433. 
money   wasted   in   food   distribu- 
tion,  2422. 
purpose  of,  2425-2427. 
retail  outlets,  2429-2432, 
terminal  warehouses,  2427_24^^' 


Forms  of  l^ime,   Functions  and,  Alva 

Agee,  2322-2327. 
Fruit,  Conditions  in  tlie  %Vcstj  K.  R. 

Bennet,  2438-2460. 
apples   in   Colorado  and 

Arkansas,  2439. 
business    not    profitable 

2444. 
competition     of     apples 
with       other       fruits, 
2444. 
failure      to      coo^rate, 

2P443.  2444. 
ill -effects  of  boom,  2440, 

2441. 
insects     and     fungus 

troubles,  2^42,  2450. 
orchards   too    closely 

planted.  2441. 
peach  growing,  2447. 
value     of     standardiza- 
tion, 2445,  2446. 
varieties    of    apples, 
2441,  2442. 
diseases  of,  2462-2470. 
Farm,  Live  Stock  on  the,  J.  Van 
Wagenen,  Jr.,  2398-2408. 
cattle  and  swine,  2403-2405. 
management,    2398-2401. 
specializing,  2401. 
utilization     of     by-products, 
2405. 
growing       economically,       2458, 

2459. 
increase  in  consumption  of,  2457. 

insects  affecting,  2478-2489. 
need  of  growing  better,  2455. 
Over-Production     of,     Is     There 

Danger     of,     U.     P.     Hedrick, 

2461-2462. 
specializing     in     growing,    2457, 

2458. 
stocks,  2495-2497. 
utilizing  by-products,  2405,  2456. 
Fruits,    improving    old    varieties    of, 

2491-2494. 
profits  from,  2499-2501. 
resistant    to    insects    and    fungi, 

2494,  2495. 

size,  quality  and  color  of,  factors 
influencing,  2497,  2498. 
Functions  and  Forms  of  Lime,  Alva 
Agee,   2322-2327. 

G 

Garden,  Farm.     (See  Farm  garden.) 
Grading,  importance  of,  2433,  2529. 

,  Grapes,  European,  domestication  of, 

\       2493,  2494. 
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H 

Harrington,   Mrs.    I.    S.,   Judging   a 

Loaf  of  Bread,  2631-2534. 
Recreation   in   the   Home,   25  3»- 

2544. 
Health,  rules  for  good,  2535,  2536. 
Hedrick,  U.  P.,  Is  There  Danger  of 

an    Over-Production   of    Fruit, 

2451-2462. 

Things  to  be  Emphasized  in  Pres- 
ent-Dav  Horticulture,  2489- 
2501. 

Hens,     selection     of    high-producing, 
2518-2523. 
(See  also  Poultry.) 
Hog    Cholera,    Dr.    E.    L.    Volgenau, 
2370-2380. 
cause  of,  2371. 
disinfection,  2377,  2378. 
disposition     of     dead     animals, 

2377. 
history  of,  2370,  2371. 
how  spread,  2374,  2376. 
impjortance  of  post-mortem,  2373. 
period  of  incubation,  2372. 
susceptibility   of   hogs   to,   2371, 

2372. 
symptoms,  2372,  2373,  2374. 
types  of,  237-3. 

vaccination,      as      preventative, 
2375-2377. 
method  of,  2376. 
Home,  Recreation  in  the,  Mrs.  I.  S. 

Harrington,  2539-2644. 
Home-making,  woman's  work,  2436. 
Horse,  alfalfa  as  feed  for,  2295,2296, 
2378. 
cost  of  raising,  2356. 
Dentistry,  Care  of  Horses'  Feet 
and'.     Dr.     C.     W.     Brodhead, 
2360-2369. 
for    New    York    State    Farmer, 
E.  S.  Akin,  2345-2359. 
communitv    breeding,    2351, 

2352. 
eflfect    of    war    on     supply, 

2349,  2350. 
effort    toward    advancement 

of  breeding,  2353,  2355. 
future      conditions,      2349^ 

2351. 
intensive  breeding,  2348. 
land    values    increase    with 

breeding,  2346-2348. 
magnitude  of  industry,  2345, 

2346. 
opportunity        for        young 

farmer,  2355. 
superiority       of       imported 

stock,  23>52,  2353. 
value  of  stallion  law,  2351. 


Horse  —  continued  : 

Industry  in  Europe,  E.  S.  Akin, 
2229-2238. 
breeding  in,  Belgium,  2331. 
England,  2335,  2337. 
France,  2333,  2334. 
Scotland,  2335. 
war    in    relation    to,    2329, 
2331. 
oats  for,  method  of  feeding,  2:}79. 
rye  as  feed,  2379,  2380. 
Horses',   feet,  abuses  of,  2363,  2364. 
burning  of,  2364. 
Care  of,  and  Horse  Den- 
tistry,    Dr.     C.     \V. 
Brodhead,    2360-2369. 
changes  in,  2360. 
inefficiency      of      horse- 

shoers,  2362,  2363. 
relation     of,     to     other 
parts   of   bodv,    2365^ 
2366. 
treatment  of,  2361,  236£. 
teeth.      (See    Horse    Dentistry.) 

Horseshoers,     inefficiency     of,     2362, 
2363. 

Horticulture,  Present-Day,  Things  to 
be  Emphasized  in,  U.  P.  Hed- 
rick, 2489-2501. 
domestication        of        European 

grapes,  2493,  2494. 
factors  influencing  size,  color  and 

quality  of  fruit,  2497,  2498. 
fertilizers,  2489-2491. 
fruits    resistant    to    insects    and 

fungi,  2494,  2495. 
improving    old    varieties,    2491- 

2493. 
profits   from    an"  apple   orchard, 
249^25m. 
Hospitality,  true,  2539,  2540. 
Hotbed  for  4iome  garden,  2414,  2415. 
Hydrated  lime,  2325,  2326,  2471. 


Importance  of  Proper  Crop  Rotation, 

Alva  Agee,  229^2311. 
Improving   varieties   of   fruit,    2491- 

2493. 
Inoculation,  2278,  2279,  2280-2282. 

where  needed,  2281. 
Insects,   crop   rotation   as   means   of 
controlling,  2308. 
fruits  resistant  to,  2494,  2495. 
Likely  to  Demand  Fruit  Growers' 
Attention,    P.   J.    Parrott, 
2478-2480. 
oyster  shell  scale,  2487. 
red  bug,  2478-2480. 
rosy  aphis,  2480-2484. 
San  Jose  scale,  2484-2489. 
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Intercroppinff    the    Young    Orchard, 
M.  C.  Burritt,  2502-2614. 
apples  with  peaches,  2509-2511. 
cost  of  production,  2504,  2505. 
inconveniences  of,  2507. 
returns  and  expenses,  2507-2509. 
value  of,  2506,  3507. 
Is  There  Danger  of  an*  Over-Produc- 
tion of  Fruit?  U.  P.  Hedrick,  2451 
24«2. 

J 

Judging  a  Loaf  of  Bread,  Mrs.  I.'  S. 
Harrington,  2531-2534. 

K 
Kelp  as  source  of  potash,  2319,  2320. 


Labor  problems,  how  to  solve,  2402, 

25Q7. 
Lattin,  Dr.   F.   H.,   Address  of  Wel- 
come, 2261,  2262. 
Leather  scrap  in  fertilizers,  22C19. 
Legumes,  as  soil  builders,  2286^2289. 
feeding  value  of,  -2282-2286. 
(See  also  Leguminous  plants.) 
Leguminous  Plants,  as  Soil  Builders, 
Place  of,  J.  Van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
2276-2289. 
essential    to    profitable    agricul- 
ture, 2277. 
inoculation,  2280-2282. 
nitrogen-gathering  power,  2279. 
requisites  for  growing,  2288-2290. 
science  in  relation  to,  2277,  2278. 
strong  and*  weak  points  of,  2282- 
2286. 
Lime,  amount  to  apply,  2327. 
fineness  of,  2325. 
forms  of,  2324-2326. 
Functions    and    Forms   of,    Alva 

Agee,  2322-2327. 
how  to  determine  need  of,  2323, 

2324. 
marl,  2326. 
need  of,  for  legumes,  2288,  2290, 

2291,  2491. 
purpose  of,  2322,  2323. 
Lime-sulphur   as   spray,    2463,  2464, 

2467,  2476,  2477,  2487,  2488. 
Live  Stock  on   the  Fruit  Farm,  J.  Van 

Wagenen,  Jr.,  2398-2408. 
Ivoaf  of  Bread,  Judging  a,  Mrs.  I.  S. 

Harrington,  2531-2534. 
Lunch,  school,  suggestions  for,  2535. 

M 
Make-up    of    Orleans    County    Soils, 

L.  J.  Cross,  2266-2273. 
Manure,  amount  wasted,  2311,  2312. 
kind    to    use   for   home   garden* 
2413. 


Mare,  age  to  breed,  2357. 
care  of  brood,  2357. 
feed  for,  2358. 
precautions  at  foaling,  2357. 
Marketing   Poultry   Products,   E.   M. 
Santee,  2528-2530, 
fixing  price,  2530. 
grading  of  eggs,  2529. 
how  to  pack  poultry,  2530. 
neatness  of  package,  2529. 
necessary  requisites,  2529,  2530. 
trade  terms,  2530. 
use  of  parcel  post,  2530. 
Markets,   Department  of  Foods  and 

(See  Foods <and  Markets.) 
Meat,  food  substitutes  for,  2535. 
Milk,  price  received  for,  2403,  2407. 
use  of,  in  bread  making,  ^534. 
Molting,  time  of,  as  indication  of  high 

production,   2519,   2520. 
Morgan,   Mrs.   R.,   Music   and   Song, 
2434-2437. 
Power  of  Song,  2545-2547. 
Some  Things  That  Make  Rural 
Homes  Better,  2538,  2539. 
Moseley,  R.  S.,  Some  Recent  Poultry 
Investigations     Made    .at     Cornell, 
2515-2523. 
Muck  land,  in  Orleans  Count v,  2268, 
2270,  2271. 
treatment  of,  2274. 
Music    and    Song,   Mrs.    R.    Morgan, 
2434-2437. 

N 

Nests,    arrangement    of,    in    poultry 

house,  2527. 
Xew  York  State,  Draft  Horse  Breed- 
ers* Club,  2351,  2352, 
effort  of,  toward  advancement  of 
horse  breeding,  2353,  2355. 
Nitrate  of  soda,  influence  of  war  on, 

2290,  2291,  2313,  2316. 
Nitrogen,  for  orchards,  2490. 

in  .relation   to   crop   production, 
2278,  2279. 


Oats,  methods  of  feeding,  to  horses, 

2379. 
Oil  meal  for  horses,  2358,  2359. 
Orchard,   Young,    Intercropping   the, 

M.  C.  Burritt,  2502-2514. 
Organic    matter,     crop    rotation     as 
means  of  increasing,  2302, 2303. 
need  of,  in  soils,  2270,  2272, 2273, 
2306,  2307. 
Orleans    County,    apple    growing    in, 
2261,  2262. 
Soils,    The    Make-up    of,    L.    J. 
Cross,  2266-2273. 
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Orleans  County  —  Cointinued : 

adaptability  to  certain  crops, 

2268. 
classification  of,  2273. 
needs  of,  2269-2272. 
Over-Production   of   Fruit,   Is   There 
Danger  of,  U.  P.  Hedrick,  2451- 
2462. 
advantage  of  intelligent  advertis- 
ing, 2456,  2457. 
better  storage  facilities  required, 

2453. 
better  transportation  as  means  of 
avoiding,  2453. 
.  growing  economically,  2458. 
need    of    growing    better    fruit, 

2455. 
new  markets  needed,  2452. 
people  eating  more  fruit,  2457. 
poor  distribution  in  relation  to, 

2454,  2455. 
specialization  in  relation  to,  2457, 

2458. 
utilizing  by-products,  2456. 
Oyster  shell,  as  source  of  lime,  2326. 
scale,  2487. 


Paper,  pots  for  young  plants,  2391, 
2415. 
towels,  use  of,  ^536,  2537. 
Paris  green,  use  of,  in  garden,  2415. 
Parrott,  P.  J.,  Insects  Likely  to  De- 
mand   Fruit    Growers'    Attention, 
2478-2489. 
Peach  leaf  curl,  2463. 

spray  for,  2464-2467. 
Peaches   as   filler   in    apple   orchard, 

2509-2511. 
Pear    blight,    varieties    resistant    to, 

2495. 
Peas,  when  to  plant,  2418. 
Percheron  horses,   intensive  breeding 

of,  2349. 
Place   of    Commercial    Fertilizers    in 
Economic    Farming,    L.    J.    Cross, 
23II-2327. 
Place  of  Leguminous  Plants  as  Soil 
Builders,    J.    Van    Wagenen,    Jr., 
2276-2289. 
Play,  importance  of,  2342. 
Plowing,  depth  of,  2412. 
Potash,    need    of,    for    plants,    2319, 

2320. 
Potatoes,  best  varieties  for  home  gar- 
den, 2417. 
in  bread  making,  2535. 
planting  with  sprouts  on,  2411, 
2412. 
Poultry  buildings,  Dr.  E.  M.  Santee, 
2523-2528. 


Poultry,  buildings  —  continued: 
laying  house,  2523,  2524. 
arrangement    of    front, 

2524. 
interior       construction, 
2525. 
nests,  2527. 
rearing  houses,  2528. 
water  fountain,  2527. 
color  of  ear  lobes,  2522,  2523. 
color  of  shank,  2520,  2521. 
Investigations  Made   at   Cornell. 
R.  S.  Moseley,  2515-2523. 
high  price  of  grain,  2515. 
nutrients  in  different  feeds, 

2516. 
modified  ration,  2518. 
selection   of  high   producing 
hens,  2518-2523. 
texture  of  comb,  2520,  3521. 
time  of  molting,  2519,  2520. 
Products,  Marketing,  Dr.  E.  M, 
Santee,  2528-2530. 
Power  of  Song,  Mrs.  R.  Morgan,  2545- 

2547. 
Present-Day  Horticulture,  Things  to 
be  Emphasized   in,   P.  J.   Parrott, 
2489-2501. 
Production,  cost  of,  factors  influenc- 
ing, 2504,  2505. 
Profits  from  an  apple  orchard,  2499- 

2501. 
.'iogram,  2267-226a 
Proposed  Work  of  the  Department  of 
Foods  and  Markets,  E.  A.  Tuttle, 
2421-2434. 

Q 

Questions   Pertaining   to   Farm   Gar- 
den, A.  E.  Wilkinson,  240^2419. 
Quince  curculio,  how  to  combat,  2471. 


Radishes  for  home  garden,  2420. 
Rape  as  cover  crop,  2274,  2288. 
Ration  for  poultry,  modified,  2518. 
Rearing  houses  for  chickens,  2528. 
Recent  Poultry  Investigations  at  Cor- 
nell,  Some,   R.   S.   Moselev,   251.5- 
2623. 
Recreation  in  the  Home,  Mrs.  I.  S. 
Harrington,  2539-2544.* 
broad  sociability,  2544. 
training  of  children,  2541,  2542. 
true  hospitality,  2539,  2540. 
worth-while  entertainments,  2642, 
2643. 
Red  bug,  species  of,  2479. 
spraying  for,  2480. 
work  of,  2479,  2480. 
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Red  clover,  2282. 

as  cover  crop,  2274,  2275,  2287. 
Bed  spider,  combating  in  West,  2450. 
Religion  in  relation  to  better  country 

life,  2343,  2344. 
Response    to    Address    of    Welcome, 

J.  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  2263-2265. 
Root  cellar,  method  of  building,  2413. 
Rosy  aphis,  spraving  for,  2482-2484. 

'work  of,  2482. 
Rotation,  crop.     (See  Crop  rotation.) 
Rounf*    table,    2203-2298,    2381-2385, 

2471-2477. 
Rural    Homes,    Better,    Some    Things 

That  Make,  Mrs.  R.  :Morgan,  2538, 

2539. 
Rye,  as  cover  crop,  2274,  2288. 
as  feed  for  horses,  2379. 

S. 

San  Jose  scale,  2484-2489. 

spraying  for,  2485,  2488. 
Sanitation,  rural,  first  requisites  for^ 

2536. 
Santee,  Dr.  K.  M.,  Marketing  Poultry 
Products,  2528-2530. 
Poultry  Buildings,  2523-2528. 
Scale,  ovster  shell,  2487. 
San  Jose,  2484-2489. 
School  lunch,  suggestions  for,  2535. 
Schools,  consolidated,  2340. 
Scion.      (See  Cion.) 
Seed,  buying  from  mail  order  house, 
2411. 
home-grown,   2413. 
testing,  method  of,  2412. 
Shank,  color  of,  as  indication  of  pro- 
duction, 2520,  2521. 
Shoeing,    wrong    methods    of,    2362- 

2364. 
Shows,  horse,  in  Belgium,  2348. 
Size  of  fruit,  increasing,  2497. 
Social  conditions,  need  of  better,  2341. 
Soil    Builders,   Place  of  Leguminous 
Plants    as,    J.    Van    Wagenen,    Jr., 
2276-2289. 
Soils,  Orleans   Countv,  The  Make-up 

of,  L.  J.  Cross,  2266-2273. 
Some   Recent    Poultry   Investigations 
^fade    at    Cornell,    R.    S.    Moseley, 
2515-2523. 
Some  Things  That  Make  Rural  Homes 
Better,  Mrs.  R.  Morgan,  2538,  2539. 
Song,    Music    and,    Mrs.    R.    Morgan, 
2434-2437. 
Power  of,  Mrs.  R.  Morgan,  2545- 
2547. 
Soy  beans,  2283,  2285. 

in  crop  rotation,  2307,  2310. 
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Spraying,       246:^-2467,       2468-2470, 
2471-2473,    2480,    2482,    2483, 
2485. 
pressure  to  use,  2488. 
Squash  bugs,  how  to  destroy,  2416. 
Stallion    inspection    laws,    value    of, 

2351. 
Standardization,  value  of,  2445. 
Stock,  fruit,  2495-2497. 

affecting   color,    size    and    flavor, 

2497. 
relation  of,  to  cion,  2496. 
Stock  feeds,  fraud  in,  2381. 
Storage  for  fruit  in  West,  2449. 
Storing,  cabbage,  2414. 

vegetables,  2413. 
Striped  beetle,  method  of  combating, 

2416. 
►Sweet    clover    as    feed    for    animals, 

2382,  2383. 
Swine,  apples  as  food  for,  2403,  2404. 

on  fruit  farm,  2403-2405. 
Syrup,  making,  from  apples,  2459. 


Teeth,  horses,  care  of,  2366-2369. 
change  in,  2366. 

conditions  resulting  from  defect- 
ive, 2369. 
number  and  arrangement,  2368. 
treatment  of,  2368. 
Testing  seed,  method  of,  2412. 
Things  to  be  Emphasized  in  Present- 
I)av   Horticulture,    U.    P.   Hedrick, 
2489-2501. 
Thinning,  advisibilitv  of,  in  orchards, 

24G0. 
Tomato  plant,  transplanting,  2415. 
Tomatoes,  growing,  for  canning,  2390- 

2392,  2394-2398. 
Trap-nesting  hens,  2523. 
True  red  bugs,  2479. 
Tuttle,  E.  A.,  Proposed  Work  of  the 
Department  of  Foods  and  Markets, 
2421-2434. 

U 

Underwear,  winter,  best  material  for, 
2536. 

V 

Vaccination    for    hog   cholera,    2375- 

2377. 
Van  VVagenen,  J.,  Jr.,  Closing  Words, 
2512-2514. 
Live  Stock  on  the  Fruit  Farm, 

2398-2408. 
Place  of   Leguminous   Plants   a^ 

Soil  Builders,  2276-2289. 
Response  to  Address  of  Welcome, 
2263-2265. 
Vegetables,  for  canning,  2386-2398. 
storing,  2413. 
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Vetch,  2283,  2291. 

as  cover  crop,  2244. 

with  oats,  2283,  2291. 
Volgenau,  Dr.  E.  L.,  Diseases  of  the 
Horse  and  Hog  Cholera,  2370-2380. 

W 

War,  as  incentive  to  horse  raising, 
2329,  2330,  2350,  2S5\, 
effect  of,  on  horse  supply,  2349, 
2350. 
Weeds,  advantages  of,  2275,  2276. 
as    breeding    place    for    insects, 
2420. 
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What  Shall  the  Farmer  Read? 
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WHAT  SHALL  THE  FARMER  READ? 

Millet,  in  his  "  Man  with  the  Hoe,'^  has  painted  a  farmer  who 
does  not  read ;  and  Markham  in  his  poem  has  voiced  the  condition 
of   this  same  luckless  creature.     lie  stands  before  us   in  both 
picture  and  poem,  a  thing  little  better  than  the  beasts  —  a  mere 
machine  to  whom  Xature's  **  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  running 
brooks  and  good  in  everything''  do  not  appeal,  and  from  whom 
have  gone,  if  ever  he  possessed  them,  both  desire  and  ability  to 
£»:atlier  instruction,  uplift  or  pleasure  from  the  stored  thoughts  of 
other  minds.    I>y  some  this  forlorn  peasant  has  been  thought  a  fit- 
ting  type  of  the  farmer  of  today.      Even  Hawthorne  tells  us : 
'*  The  yeoman  and  the  scholar,  the  tiller  of  the  soil  possessing  the 
sturdiest  sense,  integi'ity  and  honor,  and  the  man  of  the  finest  intel- 
lectual culture  are,  and  must  remain,  twor  distinct  beings." 

But  we  hold  that  Millet's  painting  and  Markham's  poem  typify 

exceptional  conditions.     There  may  still  be  somewhere  in  small 

numbers  farm  laborers,  or  even  farm  owners,  whose  thoughts  do 

not  rise  high  above  soil  and  stable,  and  whose  lives  of  daily  toil 

and  routine,  without  books  or  other  stimulating  influences,  have 

made  them  mere  living  attachments  of  the  plow;  but  this  is  not 

true  of  the  modern  American  husbandman.     He  is  a  thinker,  a 

student  of  his  own  problems,  an  interested  observer  of  the  world's 

life,  a  dependable  and  helpful  citizen  when  need  calls,  and  often 

a  man  of  culture  as  true  and  deep  as  that  of  the  dweller  in  cities. 

Farm  life  need  never  deaden  the  finer  sensibilities  nor  check  high 

aspirations,  even  for  literary  expression.     Virgil,  the  great  Latin 

poet,  was  a  farmer;  Burns  at  the  plowtail  composed  those  songs 

that  still  stir  the  hearts  of  men ;  Whittier  in  the  haytield  was 

moved  to  thoughts  whose  expression  heraldad  freedom  for  the 

slave ;  Thoreau  in  his  little  bean  patch  conceived  nature  pictures 

that  please;  Webster,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  in  their  humble  farm 

homes,  found  time  to  cultivate  the  taste  for  books  which  all  their 

hard  farm  labor  could  not  quench. 

THE    FAR^rER   MUST   READ 

The  American  farmer  <^f  these  opening  years  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  not  an  illiterate,  uncultured  boor.  He  cannot  l)e  and 
succeed.     He  meets  life  at  too  many  points  where  knowledge 

[2550] 
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gained  from  wider  experience  than  his  own  must  come  to  his 
aid.  The  old  distrust  of  **  book  farming"  is  rapidly  passing; 
and  the  progressive  herdsman  or  gardener  or  orchardist  finds  prac- 
tical guidance  in  books  dealing  with  the  technical  side  of  his 
craft.  With  all  humanity,  he  may  reason  with  the  philosopher, 
laugh  with  the  humorist,  thrill  at  the  vivid  pictures  of  the  novelist, 
smile  or  sigh  with  the  poet  or  feel  his  aspirations  mounting  high 
under  the  spell  of  the  preacher's  words,  as  the  thoughts  of  some 
of  these  intellectual  masters  became  his  own  through  the  lines 
of  the  printed  page.  So  we  might  dismiss  the  question,  '"  What 
shall  the  farmer  read?"  by  saying  that  he  should,  and  can.  and 
does,  and  will,  read  and  understand  and  appreciate  any  book 
which  is  worthy  the  thought  of  other  men.  But  the  mass  of 
published  literature  is  great,  and  the  farmer,  by  his  comparative 
isolation,  is  separated  from  librarians,  critics,  teachers  and  others 
who  have  greater  leisure  than  he  to  read,  compare  and  select 
books ;  so  he  frequently  reads  much  without  -value,  merely  because 
he  does  not  know  of  that  which  is  better,  or,  appalled  by  the 
mass  of  books,  fails  to  read  any.  This  last  is  a  fatal  error:  for 
he  who  fails  to  read  good  books  misses  a  part  of  life  nothing  else 
can  replace.  This  is  particularly  true  of  those  whose  lives  must 
be  spent  on  farms ;  for  by  their  separation  from  their  fellows  they 
can  less  easily  avail  themselves  of  other  means  of  culture  whereby 
the  dweller  in  cities,  though  not  a  reader,  may  to  some  extent 
secure  the  mental  training  given  to  him  who  reads  thoughtfully 
the  best  books. 

BOOKS   NECESSARY   FOR  CHILDREN 

The  children  of  the  farm  home  need  books.     Beecher  says: 

•  •■ 

'*  Xo  man  has  a  right  to  bring  lip  his  children  without  surround- 
ing  them  with  books.  It  is  a  wrong  to  his  family.  He  cheats 
them.  Children  learn  to  read  by  being  in  the  presence  of  books. 
The  love  of  knowledge  comes  with  reading  and  grows  upon  it,  and 
the  love  of  knowledge  in  a  young  mind  is  almost  a  warrant  against 
the  inferior  excitement  of  passions  and  vices.  A  little  library, 
growing  larger  every  year,  is  an  honorable  part  of  a  young  man's 
historv.  Tt  is  a  man's  dutv  to  have  books.  A  librarv  is  not  a 
luxury,  but  one  of  the  necessities  of  life."  Were  more  oountrv 
homes  supplied  with  interesting  reading,  there  would  be  less  oc- 
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casion  to  raise  the  question,  "  How  shall  we  keep  the  boys  on  the 
farm  ? "  Even  one  good  magazine  or  paper  like  St.  Nicholas  or 
Youth's  Companion  coming  regularly  into  the  house  will  be  a  tie 
most  boys  will  consider  before  leaving  the  home  nest  to  *'  become 
pirates,"  **  hunt  grizzlies  "  or  ^*  kill  Indians."  These  juveniles 
of  better  class  will  establish  the  children's  tastes  and  prevent  their 
finding  supreme  enjoyment  in  cheap,  flashy  literature  which  has 
to  be  read  secretlv,  out  behind  the  barn  or  in  their  rooms  with 
doors  closed  and  lights  low.  These  should  be  followed  by  more 
solid  magazines,  studying  the  child's  taste,  if  necessary,  to  lead 
him  on ;  but  he  will  usually  soon  take  up  the  periodicals  in  which 
he  sees  his  parents  interested  and  from  them  will  pass  quickly 
and  easilv  to  the  best  and  soHdest  books. 

The  occasional  arrival  as  a  birthday  or  Christmas  gift  of  a 

new  book  like  Thompsoii-Seton's  Wikl  Animals  I  have  Known, 

Bailey's  Lessons  with  Plants,  Gibson's  Sharp  Eyes,  Blauchan's 

Bird  Neighbors  or  others  of  the  nature  study  class  will  waken  the 

wits  of  boys  or  girls,  if  they  have  any,  and  inspire  a  love  for 

country  life  that  it  will  take  manv  city  attractions  to  overcome.   A 

good  story  by  Castlemon  or  Alger  or  Henty,  while  not  of  great 

literary  merit,  will  teach  good  morals  and  develop  respect  for 

courage  and  honor.     They  can  do  the  sensible  boy  no  harm,  and 

their  charm  will  fill  him  wath  disgust  for  the  low  pleasures  of  the 

corner  grocery,  billiard  room  or  saloon.    The  Man  from  Glengarry 

cannot  help  but  appeal  with  power  to  the  manly  qualities  of  any 

country  youth. 

BOOKS    AID    FARM    PRACTICE 

The  farmer  needs  books  which  treat  of  the  farm.  The  days 
have  long  since  passed  when  he  could  turn  over  the  fertile  soil  and, 
weather  permitting,  reap  a  bountiful  crop  without  opposition  from 
insects  or  disease.  He  can  no  longer  send  his  cattle  into  the 
rich  meadows  or  hill  pastures,  toss  them  a  generous  supply  of 
easilv  raised  corn  and  corn-stalks  at  stablinff  time  and  make  a 
profit  on  the  resulting  milk  and  beef.  Roils  have  lessened  in 
fertility,  enemies  have  come  to  grain  and  fruit,  competition  for- 
bids wastefulness  of  everv  kind  if  cultivation  and  feeding:  are  to 
bring  profits.  Tn  the  old  days,  a  good  vigorous  body  employed 
in  faithful  work  along  well-known  broad  lines  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  earn  Nature's  bounty;  and  the  near  field  supplied  the 
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near  market.  Now,  the  farmer  who  depends  on  strength  alone 
and  treads  the  path  his  father  trod  must  go  to  the  wall.  To  suc- 
ceed, he  must  know  the  principles  which  underlie  soil  fertility,  he 
must  be  on  the  alert  to  meet  the  enemies  of  his  crops,  he  must 
make  each  of  his  animals  do  the  best  possible  on  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure for  food,  he  must  make  his  profit  fit  to  compete  with 
the  best  in  the  world,  he  must  market  right,  he  must  buy  right. 

To  keep  posted  along  these  lines,  books  and  papers  are  essential. 
Fortunately,  the  past  few  years  have  given  us  a  vast  fund  of  in- 
teresting and  valuable  literature  in  the  realms  of  scientific  and 
practical  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  work  of  the  experi- 
ment stations  and  the  T.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  given 
a  basis  of  scientifically  proven  facts  upon  which  to  base  discussions 
of  farm  problems,  and  the  intimate  studies  of  investigators  have 
made  them  familiar  with  the  most  successful  farm  practices  the 
world  over ;  so  that  the  recent  books  along  agricultural  lines  are 
both  accurate  and  interesting.  The  few  good  old  standbys  of 
twenty  years  ago,  like  Allen's  Book  of  the  Farm,  Sheldon's  Dairfj 
Farming,  Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit,  Stewart's  Feedinfj 
Animals,  Greeley's  What  I  Know  About  Farming  and  others  of 
their  type  were  most  helpful  and  inspiring  in  their  day,  and  each 
contains  the  best  of  a  vast  body  of  truth  discovered  by  practical 
cultivators  and  feeders.  These  books  should  not  be  sneered  at  or 
passed  over  in  silence;  but  they  have  been  superseded,  for  the 
progressive  farmer,  by  the  works  of  Roberts,  Bailey,  Jordan,  Voor- 
hees,  Brooks,  .Henry  and  others  who  emphasize  principles  withinit 
neglecting  practices.  The  titles  of  many  of  these  books  will  he 
found  in  the  appended  list.  (For  presentation  to  audiences  these 
lists  might  well  be  made  in  the  form  of  charts.) 

The  thoughtful  farmer  will  not  neglect  to  secure  and  use  a  file 
of  station  bulletins ;  for  if  he  does  he  will  miss  many  points  by 
which  his  neighbor  'will  profit.  You  should  preserve  complete 
files  of  the  bulletins  of  vour  own  stations  —  the  State  Station 
at  Geneva  and  the  Cornell  T^niversity  Station  at  Tthaca. 
These  cost  you  nothing  and  require  only  small  storage  room: 
and  when  they  are  applicable  to  your  .conditions  their  guidance 
is  valuable,  for  it  rests  on  conscientious,  careful  work  of 
trained  investigators.  When  your  favorite  farm  paper  men- 
tions a  bulletin  of  interest  from  some  other  station,  write  a  cour- 
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teous  request  for  it  to  the  director  of  that  station.  You  will  be 
alraost  certain  to  get  it  if  the  edition  is  not  exhausted ;  and  very 
few  stations  make  any  charge  for  their  bulletins  even  to  those  not 
in  the  state. 

The  monthly  bulletins  issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, are  devoted  to  matters  of  especial  interest  to  New  York 
State  farmers,  and  should  form  ii  part  of  every  farm  library. 
These  publications  may  also  be  obtained  free  of  charge  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Albany. 

Also,  you  should  keep  track  of  the  publications  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Its  work  of  late  years  has,  as  a  whole, 
been  careful,  thorough  and  often  of  great  value,  although  a  few  of 
the  theories  announced  have  not  been*  accepted  by.  other  scientists, 
or  the  methods  recommended  given  in  practice  the  results  hoped 
for.  The  de})artment  will,  if  you  request  it,  send  each  month  a 
list  of  publications  issued  in  that  month,  with  a  brief  indica- 
tion of  their  cliarnctpr.  Many  of  these  publications,  especially  the 
fanners'  bulletins  and  the  vearlKK)ks,  are  free,  and  the  others  cost 
but  a  few  cents  apiece.  Your  congressman  or  senator  can  usually 
secure  these  for  you  without  expense. 

You  must,  of  course,  have  a  good  farm  j)aper  or  two ;  for  these 
are  now  most  valuable  aids  to  the  farmer,  not  only,  in  raising  his 
products,  but  in  guiding  him  when  they-  are  ready  for  market. 
So  many  good  papers  are  published,  even  in  New  York  State 
alone,  that  you  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  a  valuable  adviser,  what- 
ever one  you  choose.  liural  Life,  Rural  Neir-  Yorker,  American 
A  grind  fur  ist.  New  York  Tribune  Farmer,  each  is  good  in  its 
chosen  field  and  style;  while  from  outside  the  state  come  Couninj 
frevflemnn,  Breeders'  Gazeftj^,  NaJionaJ  Stockman,  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man, Farm  Joitmal,  Agriniltural  E}>itomist,  Tlomesfead,  ^Val- 
lace/s  Farmer,  Farm  and  Fireside  and  a  host  of  others  of  greater 
or  less  value  and  applicability.  The  choice,  if  you  are  not  already 
well  supplied,  should  be  made  with  care,  after  sending  for  sample 
copies  and  studying  them  thoughtfully  to  see  which  of  them  best 
meet  vour  needs. 

f. 

FARMER  SnOlTLD  READ  FOR  GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Books  for  children,  then,  and  practical  guides  to  thorough 
understanding  of  the  farm  and  its  operation  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial, but  the  library  should  qoTI*^^^  more  than  these.    The  farmer 
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of  today,  with  milk  to  carry  to  creamery,  cheese  factory  or  ship- 
ping statioir  in  the  morning,  and  herd  to  look  after  in  the  even- 
ing, with  feed  and  fertilizers  to  haul  from  market,  with  poisons 
and  preventives  for  bugs  and  blights  to  mix  and  apply,  with 
grange  meeting  of  farmers'  club  to  attend,  may  not  have  the 
leisure  his  father  had  forty  years  ago.  He  fed  his  horses  in  the 
morning,  plowed  with  them  until  the  sun  was  low,  gave  them 
their  corn  or  oats  and  counted  his. day's  work  done;  but  when 
vou  have  crowded  into  the  hours  between  sunrise  and  sunset  their 
allotted  share  of  the  multitudinous  details  of  modern  farm  activity, 
you  will  still  have  some  time  to  read.  Winter  evenings  are  long 
and  Sunday  afternoons  are  quiet.  What,  then,  should  you  have 
in  your  library  'i  Tastes  differ ;  and  some  of  the  books  that  appeal 
to  me  might  weary  many  of  you  with  scientific  terminology  and 
uninteresting  researches,  while  others  that  serve  as  my  relaxation 
to  some  of  you  might  seem  too  light  and  frivolous  for  serious 
consideration.  Yet  there  are  some  l)ooks  or  some  classes  of  books 
that  can  bo  recommended  for  all,  some  neglected,  some  rejected. 
The  human  heart  beats  at  about  the  same  rate  on-  the  farm  as  in 
the  city;  the  mind  of  the  reasoning  man,  wherever  he  may  be, 
responds  to  about  the  same  appeals;  hopes  and  fears,  sentiment 
and  sentimentality,  pain  and  passion,  as  expressed  on  the  printed 
page  by  some  master  hand,  will  stir  corresponding  emotions  in  the 
breast  of  the  reader,  whether  he  be  seated  beside  the  fire  in  the 
farm  kitchen  or  reclined  at  ease  in  a  luxurious  city  study. 

First,  it  appears  to  me,  the  farmer  and  his  family  should  read 
the  Bible.  Even  if  you  cannot  subscribe  to  all  its  teachings  — 
or  to  what  voir  mav  have  learned  to  think  it  teaches,  from  inter- 
pretations  put  upon  it  by  others  —  you  can-  not  aflFord  to  neglect 
its  pages.  You  will  find  between  its  covers  the  best  guide  to 
morality  the  worM  knows;  history  that  has  influenced  civilization 
as  that  told  in-  no  other  volume;  biography  for  warning,  for 
example,  for  inspiration  poetry  as  beautiful,  as  majestic,  as  heart- 
thrilling  as  any  in  the  world'd  literature ;  all  expressed  in  "  pure 
English,  undefiled,"  a  model  of  correctness  and  strength. 

Xext,  the  library  should  be  started  with  a  well-known  book  — 
one  appearing  in  many  editions,  revised  and  corrected,  abridged 
and  expanded  by  many  authors  —  a  book  of  short  stories,  some 
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thrilling,  eome  prosy,  but  all  true,  suggestive  and  helpful  ^—  the 
dictionary  of  the  English  language.  Without  this  book  in  some 
good  form  and  its  companions,  the  atlas  and  encyclopedia,  con- 
stantly at  hand  and  consulted  faithfully,  you  may  miss  the  best, 
and  certainly  will  miss  something,  of  the  other  books  you  read. 

You  will  require  a  good  newspaper,  but  you  must  learn  to  read 
it  properly,  to  discriminate  without  waste  of  time  between  gossip 
to  be  skipped,  sensationalism  to  be  discounted,  and  topics  of  local 
or  world-wide  interest  to  be  studied  with  all  the  earnestness  you 
possess.  The  magazines  also  demand  a  place  in  every  library 
and  every  home.  Through  them  we  get  the  best  thoughts  of  living 
thinkers  in  every  line  of  human  activity;  in  them  we  see  through 
the  eye  of  witnesses  events  that  are  shaping  history,  they  offer 
us  the  best  stories  from  the  brightest  pens,  and  they  reproduce 
for  us,  by  the  engraver's  art,  the  distant  scenes  we  may  not  visit, 
the  magnificent  conceptions  of  the  great  masters  in  art  and  the 
pictured  thought  of  novelist  or  poet. 

BOOKS  FOR  CITLTURE 

This  is  literature  for  information;  vou  must  also  read  for 
general  culture.  Read  works  which  broaden  your  horizon,  deepen 
your  intelligence,  arouse  in  you  more  sincere  interest  in  society 
and  politics,  quicken  your  sympathies,  cultivate  your  artistic 
tastes,  develop  your  moral  fiber. 

History  is  to  most  of  us  only  a  school  study ;  for  we  find  time 
to  get  little  beyond  a  general*  knowledge  of  the  events  that  have 
marked  the  advance  of  /civilization.  Our  studies  have  probably 
given  us  only  a  sketch  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  a  little  broader 
acquaintance,  perhaps,  with  the  literature  and  art  of  Greece,  with 
the  principles  of  warfare  and  lawmaking  of  the  Romans,  a  hasty 
glance  at  the  Middle  Ages,  Chivalry  and  the  Crusades,  a  little  . 
keener  semnity  of  England's  development,  since  this  bears  so 
closely  on  our  own,  and  probably  a  fair  idea  of  men,  events  and 
principles  marking  the  rise  of  our  own  glorious  Republic  to  the 
foremost  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Based  on  this 
broad  foundation,  which  each  should  have  or  should  exert  himself 
to  secure,  we  can  never  read  too  widelv  in  historw  As  we  become 
more  and  more  familiar  with  the  interplay  of  forces,  note  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  which  have  uplifted  or  cast  down  leaders  and 
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kingdoms,  see  how  some  obscure  man  or  some  apparently  trivial 
event  has  changed  the  course  of  nations,  we  not  only  become 
broader  ourselves,  but  we  realize  more  clearly  how  thoroughly 
interwoven  are  the  interests  of  the  individual  with  the  interests  of 
humanity.  Among  the  writers  of  histories,  the  names  of  Gibbon, 
Greene,  ilaeauley,  Hume,  Grote,  Motley,  Bancroft,  Fisk,  Lodge. 
Milton  stand  prominent,  but  to  select  the  particular  ones  for  a 
library  is  a  question  of  individual  judgment  and  well-considered 
study.  Here,  as  in  the  other  departments  of  literature  for  culture, 
you  may  well  avail  yourself  of  the  friendly  counsel  of  your  pastor, 
school  superintendent  and  teachers,  the  librarian  of  the  nearest 

citv  library  or  some  other  friend  whose  time  has  allowed  more 

t'  t/ 

leisure  for  study  of  books  than  has  your  own. 

Most  intimately  connected  with  history  is  biography;  for  the 
life  and  progress  of  a  nation  can  often  be  told  in  the  lives  of  a  few 
of  its  leaders  in  thought  and  action.  Such  lives  have  more  of 
personal  interest  than  tlie  pages  of  history,  and  we  find  in  tlio 
ponusal  of  their  record  that  which  instructs  and  inspires  us.  Xo 
American  can  be  his  best  until  he  has  read  and  made  part  of  his 
life  the  biographies  of  Washington,  Ethan  Allen,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Lincoln,  Greeley,  Webster,  Garfield  and  their  noted 
compatriots. 

Yet  history  and  biography  do  not  show  us  the  heart  of  the 
world.  They  are  too  formal,  we  might  almost  say  too  philo- 
sophical, to  picture  the  real  life  with  its  events  which  move  from 
day  to  day  rather  than  from  age  to  age,  or  even  year  to  year.  To 
feel  the  incidents  of  human  life  we  must  read  the  literature  oi 
the  drama  or  the  novel,  whose  characters  move,  love,  hate,  plot, 
prosper,  fail  or  die  in  our  minds  almost  as  truly  as  thougli  thev 
were  our  companions.  From  the  pages  of  Ixmnhoe  we  get  more 
vivid  ideas  of  the  life  and  manners  and  conditions  of  that  age 
than  from  the  pages  of  Macaulay.  In  Shakespeare's  Caesar  we 
see  a  more  real  conqueror,  feel  more  deeply  the  power  of  his 
mind,  realize  better  the  vastness  of  his  triumphs,  understand 
more  clearlv  the  fear  and  envv  he  aroused,  learn  more  of  the 
motives  which  moved  the  Roman  mind  than  we  could  from  any 
formal  relation  of  his  deeds  and  experiences.  In  TJivnh  Wynne 
or  Janice  Meredith  or  the  Seais  of  the  Mighty,  clearer  pictures 
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of  our  country's  early  conflicts  are  fixed  upon  our  minds  than 
eamo  to  us  from  the  pages  of  Bancroft  or  Ridpatli.  Mrs.  Stowe's 
l^juJe  Toms  Calnn  showed  the  north  the  wrongs  of  the  nogro 
as  would  no  calm  discussion  of  the  ethics  of  slavery.  The  Jungle 
\indouhtedly  assisted  materially  in  promoting  reform  in  shiughtcr- 
liouse  conditions. 

In  thus  supplementing  history,  fiction  ,and  the  drama  do  not 
exhaust  their  value.  This  is  greatest  in  their  influence  on  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  reader.  lie  must  be  a  better  man  who 
lias  known  John  Halifax,  a  more  courteous  gentleman,  he  who 
lias  admired  Colonel  Carter;  he  will  become  less  fretful  under 
petty  cares  who  recalls  Mark  Tapley's  merry  laugh  or  Colonel 
Seller's  optimism ;  he  will  less  easily  succumb  to  difficulties  who 
has  followed  the  career  of  Peter  Sterling.  That  woman  will  have' 
a  broader  and  purer  mind,  a  sweeter  spirit,  more  of  sympathy,  less 
of  harshness,  who  has  lived  mentally  with  Agnes  Co/yperfield, 
George  Eliot's  Dinah,  Jeanie  Deans,  Babbie,  Meh  Ladij,  Janice 
MeredUli  or  Diana  Mallory. 

As  fiction  makes  familiar  to  us  scenes  from  other-  times,  makes 
real  to  us  characters  of  robust  worth,  makes  to  live  for  us  and  in 
us  sentiments  of  which  our  real  lives  may  be  bare,  so  poetry 
trains  the  imagination  that  it  ma;v*  clothe  with  beauty  the  humblest 
scene.  21ie  Cotter  s  Saturday  Night  has  changed  the  thatched 
roof  of  many  a  lowly  cottage  to  a  thin  division  between  the  heaven 
above  and  its  earthly  counterpart  —  a  loving,  contented  home.  It 
has  been  said  and  truly,  that  **A  single  poem  that  warms  the 
afl:'ections,  elevates  the  soul,  excites  the  imagination,  kindles  the 
emotions  and  arouses  noble  aspirations,  may  be  worth  more  to 
myriads  of  readers  than  a  whole  library  of  fact,  argument,  exhorta- 
tion or  edification." 

SUMMARY 

For  vour  library,  then,  you  should  select  at  least  a  few  irood 
books,  among  the  thousands,  in  each  of  the  classes  1  have  named. 
The  Bible  with  a  good  concordance  and  Bible  dictionary  and  a 
few  of  the  best,  most  uplifting  religious  books  —  do  not  depend 
on  Baxter's  Saints  Rest,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Young's 
Night  Thmights  and  a  few  other  old  standbys  probably  inherited 
from  your  good  old  grandmother  —  dictionary,  encyclopedia  and 
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atlas,  a  few  of  the  modern,  thought-compelling  works  on  the  farm 
and  farming,  bulletins,  a  good  agi'icultural  paper,  a  newspaper 
or  two,  a  story  paper,  books  of  nature  and  an  occasional  romantic 
tale  for  the  boys  and  girls,  magazines,  history,  biography,  travels, 
social  science,  Shakespeare,  some  of  the  best  novels  and  your 
favorite  poets.  With  such  a  collection  you  have  started  a  library 
no  one  need  be  ashamed  of  and  one  which  will  furnish  aid  and 
inspiration  for  all  the  household.  Head  them,  think  of  them,  add 
to  them,  and  with  the  coming  years  you  will  find  in  them  satis- 
faction far  outweighing  any  sacrifice  you  may  have  made  to 
secure  them. 

GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  A  FARM  LIBRARY 

In  preparing  this  list  it  has  been  the  endeavor  to  include  one 
or  more  books  upon  each  topic  of  special  interest  upon  the  farm  or 
in  the  rural  home.  While  intended  to  be  comprehensive,  it  can 
only  include  one  book  here  and  there  among  the  thousands  pub- 
lished along  these  lines ;  and  while  care  has  been  used  in  making: 
the  selection,  it  is  not  impossible  that  better  books  have  been 
omitted  than  are  included.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  no  book 
has  been  listed  that  will  not  be  helpful  to  its  reader  and  well 
worth  its  price  if  properly  used.  In  most  cases,  the  publisher 
and  place  of  publication  are  given,  but  practically  all  of  them 
can  be  secured  through  the  publishers  of  farm  papers,  like  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York;  Do^ibleday,  Page  if  Co.,  New 
York;  The  Rural  Publishing  Co,,  Xew  York;  The  MacmUlan 
Co.,  New  York;  the  TrirStates  Publishing  Co.,  Port  Jervis;  Webb 
Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  Sanders  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago, 
111. ;  and  others. 

AgriciUture 

(The  general  subject.) 

Cyclopedia  of  American  Agriculture.     Edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey. 

*  Xew  York :  Macmillan.     4  vols.  $20.00 

Farmer's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture.     Wilcox  and  Smith.     Xew 

York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $:}..")0 

Agriculture.      Brooks.       Springfield,    Mass. :     King-Richardson 

Co.     3  vols.  $3.50 

Farm  and  Garden  Rule  Book.    Bailey.    New  York:  Macmillan. 

$2.00 
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Farmers  of  Forty  Centuries.    King.    Madison,  Wis. :  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Xing.  $2.50 

lioHian  Farm  Management.     A  Virginia  Farmer.     New  York, 
.  etc. :  Macmillan.  $2.00 

Tlio   Farmstead.     lioberts.     Now  York:  Macmillan.  $1.25 

How  to  Chose  a  Farm.     Hunt.     New  Y'ork:  Macmillan.     $1.75 
Practical      Farming.     Massey.        New      \"ork:  Orange     Judd 
Co.  $1.50 

JVlaiiual  of  Practical  Farming.     McLennan.     New  Y'^ork:  ^lac- 
niillan.  $1.50 

Practical  Agriculture.     Wilkinson.     New  Y^'ork,  etc. :  American 
Book  Co.  $1.00 

The  New  Agriculture.    Wallace.    Philadelphia:  Lippincott.  $1.25 
Dry  Farming.     Widtsoe.     New  Y'ork:  Macmillan  $1.50 

Dry  Farming:     Its  Principles  and  Practice.    MacDonald.   New 
York :  Centurv  Co.  $1.30 

The  Farmer  of  Tormorrow.     Anderson.  •  New  York,  etc. :  Mac- 
millan. $1.50 
The  Training  of  Farmers.     Bailey.     New  Y'ork:  Century  Co. 

$1.05' 

(Text  Books  in  Agriculture.) 

Principles  of  Agriculture.  Bailey.   New  Y^ork:  Macmillan.  $1.25 
First  Principles  of  Agi'iculture.     Voorhees.    Boston :  Silver,  Bur- 

dette  &  Co.  $1.00 

First   Principles   of  Agriculture.      Mills   and    Shaw.      Toronto, 

Canada :  Bryant  Publishing  Co.  $0.40 

First   Book   of   Farming.      Goodrich.      New   York:    Doubleday. 

$1.10 
Fundamentals  of  Agriculture.     Halligan.    Boston :  Ginn  k  Co. 
Elements    of   Agriculture.      Warren.      New    Y'^ork:    Macmillan. 

$1.10 
Beginnings  in  Agriculture.     Mann.     New  York,  etc :  Macmillan. 

$0.75 
Agriculture  for  Beginners  (revised).    Burkett,  Stevens  and  Hill. 

Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  $0.75 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture.     Goff  and  Mayne.     New  York, 

etc. :  American  Book  Co.  $0.80 
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High  School  Agriculture.  Mayne  k  Hatch.  New  York,  etc. : 
American  Book  Company.  $1.00 

Sixty  Lessons  in  Agriculture.  Buffum  &  Deaver.  New  York, 
etc. :  American  Book  Company.  $0.00 

Agricultural  Chemistry 

Agriculture  in  Some  of  Its  Kelatiaus  with  Chemistry.  Storer. 
New  York :  Orange  Judd  Co.    3  vols.  $5.00 

How  Crops  Grow.    Johnson.    New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.50 
How  Crops  Feed.     Johnson.     New  York :  Orange  Judd  Co. 

$i.r)0 

Soil  Fertility  and  Permanent  Agriculture.  Hopkins.  Boston: 
Ginn  &  Co.  .  $2.50 

Chemistry  of  Soils  and  Fertilizers.  Snyder.  Easton,  Pa. :  Chem- 
ical Publishing  Co.  $1.50 

Chemistry  of  Plant  and  Animal  Life.  Snyder.  New  York :  ilac- 
millan.  $L5() 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.  Warington.  New  York:  Orange  Judd 
Co.  $1.75 

Practical  Farm  Chemistry.  Greiner.  New  York:  Kural  Pub. 
Co.  $1.00 

Organic  Compounds  of  Every-Day  Life.  Willard.  ilanhattaii, 
Eans. :  Author. 

Chemistry  of  the  Garden.     Cousins.     New  York:   Macmillan. 

t- 

$0.35 
(See  also  Section  "  Foods  "  under  "  Domestic  Economy.") 

Meteorology 

Talks  About  the  Weather.     Barnard.   New  York:  Funk  &  Wa^r- 

nalls.  $0.75 

Elementary  Meteorolog;y'.     Waldo.     New  York:  Scribner.     $1.25 

Story  of  the  Atmosphere.     Archibald.     New  York:   Appletou. 

$0.40 
Agricultural  Botany 

Plant  Breeding.    Bailey.    New  York :  ^lacmillan.  $1.25 

Agricultural  Botany.  Percival.  London :  Duckworth  &  Co.  $2.00 
Plant  Physiolog;\\  Duggar.  New  York:  Macmillan  Co.  $1.60 
Vegetable  Physiology.     Green.     Philadelphia:  Blakistoo.     $3.00 
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Life  of  the  Plant  Timiriazeff.  New  York,  etc.:  Longmans, 
Green,  &  Co.  $2.50 

I^lant  Life  and  Plant  Uses.  Coulter.  New  York,  etc. :  American 
Book  Company.  $L2() 

J^ook  of  Useful  Plants.  Kogors.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Double- 
day,  Page  k  Co.  $1.21 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.    Dana.    New  York :  Macmillan. 

$1.75 

Flower  Guide.    Reed.    Worcester,  ilass. :  Author.  $1.00 

I^Iant  lielations.     Coulter.    New  York:  Appleton.  $1.50 

Familiar  Flower*  of  Field  and  Garden.  Mathews.  New  York : 
Appleton.  $1.75 

Bacteriology 

Microbiology.     Marshall.     Philadelphia:    Blakiston.  $2.50 

Agricultural    Bacteriology.       Conn.       Philadelphia :    Blakiston. 

$2.00 

Agi-icultural  Bacteriology.     Russell  &  Hastings,     iladison.  Wis.*: 

Authors. 
Houwhold    Bacteriology.      Buchanan.      New   York^   etc.:    Alac- 

inillan.  $2.25 

Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Molds  in  the  Home.     Comi.     Boston :  Ginn 

&  Co.  $1.00 

Experimental  Dairy  Bacteriology.    Russell  &  Hastings.     Boston : 

Ginn  &  Co.  $1.00 

Practical  Dairy  Bacteriology.     Conn.     New  York:  Oiange  Judd 

Co.  $1.25 

Bacteria  in  Relation  to  Country  Life.     Lipman.     New  York: 

Macmillan.  -  $1.50 

Agricultural  Zoology 

Economic  Zoology.     Osbom.     New  York:  Macmillan. 

Agricultural  Zoolog;^'.  Ritzema-Bos,  translated  by  Davis.  Lon- 
don.    Can  be  obtained  through  G.  E.  Stechert.,  New  York. 

Natural  History  of  the  Farm.  Needham.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Corn- 
stock  Pub.  Co.  $1.50 

Handbook  of  Nature-Study.  Comstock.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Com- 
stock  Pub.  Co.  $3.65 

Nature  Study  and  Life.    Hodge.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  $1.50 
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How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of  Rats,  etc.    "  Pickett."  New 
York :  Rural  Pub.  Co. 

Animal  Competitors.     Ingersoll.     New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton. 

$1.00 

Life  of  Animals.     Ingersoll.       New  York:  Macmillan.        $2.00 

AVild  Animals  I  Have  Known.     Thompson-Seton.     New  York: 
Scribner.  $2.00 

Sharp  Eyes.     Gibson.    New  York:  Harper.  $2.50 

Jiirds  of  New  York.    Eaton.    Albany.    New  York  State  Museum. 

Bird  Life.     Chapman.     New  York:  Appleton.  $1.75-$3.75 

The  Bird  Book.    Reed.     Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  $3.00 

Bird  Note  Books,  No.  1  and  No.  2.     Comstock.    Ithaca,  N.  Y. : 
Comstock  Pub.  Co.  $0.30 

Propagation  of  Wild  Birds.     Job.     Garden  City,  N.  Y, :  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.  $2.00 

'Field  Zoology.     Insects  and  Their  Near  Relatives  and  Birds. 
(Vary.     Philadelphia:    Blakiston.  $1.25 

rseful  Birds  and  Their  Protection.     Forbush.     Boston:  Mass. 
State  Board  Agriculture.  $1.10 

Birds,  in  Their  Relation  to  Man.     Weed  &  Dearborn.     Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott. 

How  Birds  Affect  the  Farm  and  Garden.    Merriam.   New  York: 
Forest  &  Stream.  $0.50 

How  to  Attract  Birds.    Blanchan.    New  York :  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  $1.49 

^lethods    of    Attracting    Birds.      Trafton.      Boston:    AuduboD 
Society. 

Oeology 

The  l^hysical  Geography  of  New  York  State.    Tarr.    New  York: 

Macmillan. 
First  Book  in  Geology'.    N.  S.  Shaler.     New  York :  D.  C.  Heath 

&  Co.  $1.10 

Soils 

Soils.     Fletcher.    New  York:  Doubleday.  $2.20 

The  Soil.     Hall.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton.  $1.50 

The  Roil.     King.     New  York:  Macmillan.  $1.5f» 

Soil  ilanagement.    King.    New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.50 
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Soils  and  Crops.  Hunt  and  Burkett.  New  York :  Orange  Judd 
Co,  $1.50 

Soils  and  Soil  Fertility.  Whitson.  St.  Paul,  Minn. :  Webb  Pub. 
Co.  $1.25 

C>rop8  and  Methods  for  Soil  Improvement.  Agee.  (See  Field 
Crops.) 

Soil  Conditions  and  Plant  Growth.  Kussell.  New  York,  etc.: 
I^ongmans,  Greene,  &  Co.  $1.50 

Principles  of  Soil  Management.  Lyon  &  Fippin.  New  York: 
Macmillan.  $1.75 

Physics  of  Agriculture.     King.     Madison,  Wis. :  Author. 

Vegetable  Mould  and  Earthworms.  Darwin.  New  York :  Apple- 
ton.  $1.50 

Chemistry  of  Soils  and  Fertilizers.  Snyder.  (See  under  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry.) 

Fertility  of  the  Land.    Roberts.    New  York:  Macmillan.       $1.25 

Soils.    Hilgard.    New  York :  Macmillan.  $4.00 

First  Principles  of  Soil  Fertility.     Vivian.     New  York:  Orange 

Judd  Co.  $1.00 

The  Story  of  the  Soil.     Hopkins.     Boston:  Badger.  $1.50 

Drainage  and  Irrigation 

Irrigation  and  Drainage.  King.  New  York :  Macmillan.  $1.50 
Irrigation  Farming.  Wilcox.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.50 
Drainage  for  Profit  and  Health.     Waring.     New  York:  Orange 

Judd  Co.  $1.00 

Tile  Drainage.     Chamberlain.     New   York:    Orange    Judd  Co. 

$0.35 
Practical  Fann  Drainage.  Elliott.  New  York:  Wiley.  $1.40 
Irrigation  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard.    Stewart.    New  York : 

Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.00 

Practical  Irrigation  and  Pumping.     Fleming.     New  York,  etc. : 

Wiley.  $2.00 

Fertilizers 

Feeding  of  Crops  and  Stock.     Hall.     New  York:  Dutton  &  Co. 

$1.50 

Fertilizers  and  Crops.     Van  Slyke.     New  York:  Orange  Judd 

Co.  $2.50 
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Fertilizers.    Voorhees.    New  York:  Macmillan.  $1.00 

Manures  and  Fertilizers.     Wheeler.    Xew  York,  etc. :  Macmillau. 

$1.G0 

Farm  Mamires.     Thorne.     New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.     $l.r>0 

Manures  and  Manuring.     Aikman.     New  York:  Van  Nostrand. 

$2..'in 

Manures:  How  to  Make  and  How  to  Use  Them.  Sempers.  Phila- 
delphia: Burpee.  $1.25 
Fertilizers.  Gregory.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $0.40 
Fertility  of  the  Land.  Roberts.  (See  under  Soils.) 
Chemicals  and  Clover.  Collingwood.  New  York:  Rural  Pub. 
Co.  $0.25 
Fertilizer  Farming.    Collingwood.    New  York:  Rural  Pub.  Co. 

Field  Crops 

Principles  of  Plant  Culture.     Gotf.     Madison,  Wis.:   Author. 

$1.10 
Farm  Crops.  Burkett.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.50 
Field  Crops.  Wilson.  St.  Paul,  Minn. :  Webb  Pub.  Co.  $1.50 
Field  Crop  Production.    Livingston.    New  York,  etc. :  ^lacniillaii. 

$1.40 

Crops  and  Methods  for  Soil  Improvement.     Agee.     New  York. 

etc. :  Macmillan.  $1.25 

International  Librarv  of  Technoloffv.    Vol.  121. 

Field  and  Root  Crops.     Tobacco  and  Soiling  Crops.      Scranton, 

Pa. :  International  Text  Book  Co. 
The  Book  of  Alfalfa.     Coburn.     New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co. 

$2.00 

(Condensed  book  by  same  author  and  publisher,  $0..50.') 

Alfalfa  Farming  in  America.     Wing.     Chicago:  Sanders  Pul)- 

lishing  Co.  $2.00 

Tiroom  Com  and  Brooms.    Compiled.    New  York:  Orange  Judd 

Co.  $0.50 

The  Cereals  in  America.     Hunt.     New  York:  Orange  Judd  C<v. 

$L75 

Clovers  and  How  to  Grow  Them.     Shaw.     New  York:  Orange 
Judd  Co.  $1.00 
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Com  Plants.  Sargent.  Boston  &  Xew  York:  Houghton,  Mufflin 
&  Co.  $1.00 

The   Book  of  Corn.     Myrick,  et  ai.     New  York:  Orange  Judd 
Co.  $1.50 

Indian  Corn  Culture.     Plumb.     Chicago:  J.  H.  Sanders  Pub. 
Co.  $1.00 

Study  of  Corn.    Shoesmith.    New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $0.50 
Corn.     BowTnan.     St.  Paul,  Minn. :  Webb  Pub.  Co.  $2.00 

Com   Crops.   Montgomery.  Xew  York,  etc. ;  Macmillan.       $1.60 
Soiling,  Ensilage  and  Stable  Construction.     Peer.     New  York: 
Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.00 

Soiling,  Ensilage  and  Silos.     Miles.     New  York:  Orange  Judd 
Co.  $0.50 

Soiling  Crops  and  the  Silo.     Shaw.     New  York:  Orange  Judd 
Co.  $1.50 

A  Book  on  Silage.    Woll.    Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  $1.00 
Modern  Silage  Methods.     Compiled.     Salem,  O. :  Silver  Manu- 
facturing Co. 
Silot?:  (\)iistniction  and  Service.     King.     St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Webb 
Pub.  Co.  $0.50 

Forage  Plants  and  Their  Culture.    Piper.    New  York,  etc. :  Mac- 
millan. $1.75 
Forage  Crops  Other  Than  Grasses.     Shaw.     New  York:  Orange 
Judd  Co.                                                                                   $1.00 
Forage  Crops.     Voorhees.     New  York:  Macmillan.              $1.50 
Forage  and  Fiber  Crops  in  America.    Hunt.    New  York :  Orange 
Judd  Co.                                                                                    $1.75 
Text  Book  of  Grasses.     Hitchcock.     New  York,  etc. :  Macmillan. 

$1.50 

Farm  Grasses  of  the  United   States.      Spillman.     New  York: 

Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.00 

Ginsing.     Kains.     New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $0.50 

The  Hop.     ^lyrick.    New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.50 

The  Potato.     Eraser.     New  York :  Orange  Judd  Co.  $0.75 

The  New  Potato  Culture.     Carman..    New  York:  Rural  Pub. 

Co.  $1.00 

The  Potato.     Gnibb.     Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday,  Page  & 

Co.  $1.21 
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tobacco  Leaf.  Killebrew  and  Myrick.  New  York:  Orange 
Judd  Co.  $2.00 

Tobacco.    Ragland.    Hyco,  Va. :  Author. 

The  Book  of  Wheat.  Dondlinger.  New  York:  Orange  Judd 
Co.  $2.00 

Wheat  Culture.    Curtis.    New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.        $0.50 

Farm-Oarden  and  Vegetable  Crops 

Horticulturists'  Rule  Book.     Bailey.     New    York:    Macmillan. 

$0.75 
The   Gardening   Blue    Book.     Holland.     Garden   City,   N.   Y.: 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $3.50 

How  to  Make  a  Vegetable  Garden.    Fullerton.    Garden  City,  N. 

Y. :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $2.20 

The  Home   V^jetable  Garden.     Kruhm.      New  York:   Orange 

Judd  Co.  $1.00 

Manual  of  Gardening.    Bailey,  New  York :  Macmillan  Co.  $2.00 
A  Hook  of  Vegetables  and  Garden  Herbs.     French.     New  York: 

Macmillan.  $1.75 

Practical  Garden  Book.    Bailey  &  Hunn.    New  York :  Macmillan. 

$0.50 

Principles  of  Vegetable  Gardening.  Bailey.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan. $1.50 

Productive  Vegetable  Growing.  Lloyd.  Philadelphia:  Lippin- 
cott. 

Biggie  Garden  Book.  Biggie.  Philadelphia:  Farm  Journal 
Publishing  Co.  $0.50 

The  Vegetable  Garden.     Bennett.    New  York:  Doubleday.  $1.21 

Vegetable  Gardening.  Green.  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Webb  Pub- 
lishing Co.  $1.00 

A  Kitchen  Garden  of  One  Acre.  Van  Orman.  Philadelphia: 
Burpee.  $0.80 

How  to  ^lake  the  Garden  Pav.  Greiner.  New  York:  Orange 
Judd  Co.  $2.00 

Vegetables  for  the  Home  Garden.  Compiled.  Philadelphia : 
Burpee.  $0.50 

My  Handkerchief  Garden.  Barnard.  New  York :  Kural  Pub. 
Co.  $0.50 
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Peas  and  Pea  Culture.     Sevey.     New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co. 

$0.50 
Bean  Culture.    Sevey.    New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $0.50 

Cabbage  and   Cauliflower.     Allen.     New  York:   Orange  Judd 

Co.  $0.50 

Celery  Culture.  Beattie.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $0.50 
The  New  Onion  Culture.     Greiner.     New  York:  Orange  Judd 

Co.  $0.50 

Melon  Culture.    Troop.    New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $0.50 

Melons  for  Market.  Van  Orman.  Philadelphia:  Burpee.  $0.20 
Rhubarb  Culture.  Morse  &  Fiske.  New  York:  Macmillan.  $0.50 
Root  Crops.    Burpee.    Philadelphia:  Burpee.  $0.20 

Squashes:  How  to  Grow  Them.     Gregory.     Marblehead,  Mass.: 

Author.    Sold  by  Orange  Judd  Co.  New  York.  $0.80 

Tomato  Culture.    Tracy.    New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.      $0.50 

Farm  Fruit  Culture 

Principles  of  Fruit  Growing.     Bailey.     New  York:  ^lacmillan. 

$1.25  . 
The  Fruit  Garden.    Barry.    New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.    $1.50 

How  to  Make  a  Fruit  Garden.    Fletcher.    New  York :  Doubledav. 

« 

$2.20 
Popular  Fruit  Growing.     Green.     St.  Paul,  Minn. :  Webb  Pub- 
lishing Co.  $1.00 
Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden.     Powell.     New  York:  Doubleday. 

$1.20 

Biggie  Orchard  Book.     Biggie.     Philadelphia:  Wilmer  Atkinson 

Co.  $0.50 

Bush  Fruits.    Card.    New  York:  Macmillan.  $1.50 

Small  Fruit  Culturist.     Fuller.     New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co. 

$1.00    . 
Practical  Fruit  Grower.     Maynard.     New  York:  Orange  Judd 
Co.  $0.50 

Apples  of  New  York.    Beach,  et  al.,  2  vols.  Albany:  State  $2.25 
Grapes  of  New  York.     Hedrick,  et  al,  Albany:  State. 
Plums  of  New  York.    Hedrick,  et  al.  Albany :  State. 
Cherries  of  New  York.    Hedrick,  et  al.  Albany :  State. 

(Last  three  works  above  distributed  largely  by  members  of 
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Legislature;  **  Apples^'  now  reprinted  for  sale  by  Commissioner 

of  Agriculture.) 

Field   Notes  on  Apple  Culture.     Bailey.     Xew   York:  Orange 

Judd  Co.  $0.75 

.The    Apple    Orchard.     Waugh.     New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co. 

$1.00 
International  Library  of  Technology.    Vol.  124. 
Fruit  Culture:     Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Apricots  and  Quinces. 

Vol.  125.     Fruit  Culture:  Peaches,  Plums,  Grapes  and  Small 

Fruits.     Scranton,  Pa. :  International  Text  Book  Co. 
Grape  Culturist.    Fuller.    Xew  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.        $1.50 
Peach  ( 'ulture.    Fulton.    Xew  York :  Orange  JudA  Co.  $1.00 

Plum  Culture.    Waugh.    .N^ew  York :  Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.50 

Quince  Culture.    ^larsh.    Xew  York :  Orange  Judd  Co.        $1.00 
A  B  (^  of  Strawberry   Culture.     Terry.     New  York:   Oran«:o 

Judd  Co.  *  $0.:?r) 

The  Biggie  Berry  Book.     Biggie.     New  ^'ork :  Amei  ican  Garden 

Co.  $0..50 

Forestry 

First  Book  of  Forestry.     Roth.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  $0.75 

The  Care  of  Trees.     F'^ernow.     Xew  York:  Henrv  Holt. 
Principles  of  Handling  Woodlands.     Graves.     Xew  Y'ork,  etc.: 

Wiley.  $1.50 

Our  Trees.     Weed.     Philadelphia:  Lippincott.  $3.00 

The  I^arm  Woodlot.     ( -heney  i'  Wentling.    Xew  York,  etc. :  Mao- 

millan.  $1.50 

Timber  Trees  of  the  United  States.     Elliott.     Xew  York,  etc.: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $2.08 

Tree  Note  Book.    Comstock.    Ithaca,  X.  Y. :  The  Corastock  Pub. 

Co.  $0.30 

Home  Grounds  and  F  J  oxter  Gardens 

How  to  Plan  the  Home  Grounds.  Parsons.  Garden  Citv,  X.  Y. : 
Doubleday,  Page  k  Co.  $1.10 

How  to  Make  a  Country  Place.  Sawyer.  New  York:  Orange 
Judd  Co.  $8.00 

Landscape  Gardening  as  Applied  to  Home  Decoration.  Maynard. 
Xew  Y'^ork,  etc. :  Wiley.  $1.50 
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Lawns  and  How  to  Make  Them.    Barron.    Garden  City,  N,  Y. : 

Doubleday,  Page  k  Co.  $1.2 1 

The  American  Flower  Garden.    Blanchan.    Garden  City,  N.  Y. : 

Doubleday,  Page  k  Co.  $1.65 

riowers:  How  to  Grow  Them.     Ilexford.     Philadelphia:   Penn 

Pub.  Co.  $0.50 

The  Flower  Garden.  Bennett.  New  York:  Doubleday.  $1.21 
Home  Floriculture.     Kexford.     ^'ew  Y'ork:   ()ranf»:e  Judd   Co. 

$1.00 
Gardening  for  Pleasure.  Henderson.     Xew  York:  Orange  Judd 

Co.  $1.50 

House  Plants  and  How  to  Succeed  witli  Them.     Hillhouse.     Xew 

York :  Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.00 

House  Plants  and  How  to  Grow  Them.     Barnes.     New  Y^ork : 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.21 

Pansies,   Poppies   and   Sweet   Peas.      Hutchins.      Philadelphia : 

Burpee.  $0.10 

Sweet  Peas  up  to  Date.      Kerr.     Philadelphia:  W.  A,  Burpee. 
Bulbs  and  Tuberous  Booted  Plants.     Allen.     Xew  York:  Orange 

Judd  Co.  $1.50 

Chrysanthemum  Culture,     ilorton.     New  York:  Orange  Judd 

Co.  $1.00 

The  Rose.     Ellwanger,     Xew  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.25 

Injurioxis  husecis,  and  Plant  Diseases 

Insect  P>ook.     Howard.     Garden  City,  X.  Y. :  Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.  $;j.:30 

Inse(^t  Life.  Comstock.  Ithaca,  X.  Y.:  Comstock  Pub.  C*o.  $1.95 
Insect^s:     Their  Life  Histories  and  Habits.     Jiastin.     Xew  York, 

etc. :  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  $2.50 

Injurious    Insects:     How    to    Recognize    and    Control     Them. 

O^Kane.     New  York,  etc. :  ifacmillan.  $2.00 

Our  Insect  Friends  and  Enemies.    Smith.    Philadelphia:  Lippin- 

cott.  $2.50 

Insect  Pests  of  Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard.     Sanderson.     Xew 

York :  John  Wiley  &  Sons.  $3.00 

Insects  and  Insecticides.     Weed.     New  l^ork:  Orange  eludd  Co. 

$1.25 
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Insects  Injurious  to  the  Household  and  Annoying  to  MaiL    Her- 

rick.     Kew  York,  etc. :  Macmillan.  $1.75 

The  House  Fly.    Howard.    New  York,  etc. :  Frederick  A.  Stokes 

Co.  $1.60 

Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits.     Saunders.     Philadelphia:  Lippin- 

cott.  $2.00 

Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetables.    Chittenden.    New  York:  Orange 

Judd  Co.  $1.50 

Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants.  Duggar.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  $2.00 
Plant  Diseases.     Massee.     New  York:  ilacmillan.  $1.60 

Diseases  of  Economic  Plants.     Stevens  and  Hall.     New  Y'^ork: 

Macmillan.  •  $2.00 

The  Fungi  Which  Cause  Plant  Disease.     Stevens.     New  York, 

etc. :  Macmillan.  $4.00 

The  Spraying  of  Plants.  Lodeman.  New  York:  ^lacmillan.  $1.00 
Spraying  for  Profit.  Weed.  Chicago:  Horticultural  Pub.  Co. 
Fungi  and  Fungicides.  W^eed.  New  Y'^ork :  Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.00 

Weeds 

Farm  Weeds.  Clark  and  Fletcher.  Ottawa,  Canada:  Superin- 
tendent of  Stationery,  Government  Printing  Bureau.         $1.00 

Weeds  of  Farm  and  Garden.  Pammel.  New  Y^'ork:  Orange 
Judd  Co.  $!.:)(» 

Weeds  and  How  to  Eradicate  Them.  Shaw.  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
Wehl)  Publishing  (\).  $0..-.0 

A  Manual  of  Weeds.     Georgia.     New  York,  etc.:     Macmillan. 

$2.00 

Quack  Grass  Eradication.  Crane.  St.  Paul,  Minn.:  Webb  Pub. 
(o.  $1.00 

Bee  Keeping 

A  B  V  and  X  Y^  Z  of  Bee  Culture.     Root.     Medina,  O. :  A.  1. 

Root  Co.  $1.50 

^lanual  of  the  Apiary.  Cook.  New  York:  Macmillan.  $1.25 
Qiiinby's  New  Bee  Keeping.     Root.     New  York:  Orange  Judd 

Co.  $1.00 

The  Ilivo  and  Honey  Bee.     Langstroth.     New  York:  Orange 

Judd  Co-  $1.00 
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How  to  Keep  Bees.    Comstock.    Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Comstock  Pub: 

Co.  $1.10 

Jieekeeping.     Phillips.     Kew  York,  etc.:  Macmillan.  $1.50 

Biggie  Bee  Book.     Biggie.     Philadelphia:  Wilmer  Atkinson  Co. 

$0.50 
How  to  Keep  Bees  for  Profit.     Lyon.     K^ew  York:  Macmillan. 

$1.50 

Fifty  Years  Among  the  Bees.    Miller.    Medina,  0: :  A.  1.  Root 

Co.  $1.00 

Live  Stock 

Farmery'  Cyclopedia  of  Live  Stock.  Wilcox  &  Smith.  New 
York :  Orange  J  udd*  Co.  $4.50 

Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture.  Bailey.  Vol.  III.  (See  under  Agri- 
culture.) 

Domestic   Animals;     Burkett.     New  York:   Orange  Judd   Co. 


$3.50 

JJomeeticated  Animals  and  Plants.     Davenport.     Boston:  Ginn 

&  Co.  $1.25 

Farm  Animals.    Hunt  &  Burkett.    New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co. 

$1.50 
Farm  Animals.    Wilcox.    New  York:  Doubleday.  $2.20 

Manual  of  Farm  Animals.     Harper.     New  York:  Macmillan. 

$2.00 

Beginnings  in  Animal  Husbandry.     Plumb.     St.  Paul,  Minn.: 

Webb  Pub.  Co.  ^  $1.25 

Principles  and   Practice  of  Judging  Live  Stock.     Gay.      New 

York,  etc.:  Macmillan.  $1.50 

Principles  of  Animal  Nutrition.    Armsby.     New  York:    Wiley. 

$3.75 
Feeds  and  Feeding.     Henry.     Madison,  Wis. :  Author.       $2.50 
Feeding  of  Animals.    Jordan.    New  York:  Macmillan  Co.    $1.25 
vStock   Feeds   and  Feeding.     Halligan.     Easton,   Pa.:   Chemical 
Publishing  Co.  $2.50 

Feeding  Farm  Animals.     Shaw.     New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co. 

$2.00 

Profitable  Stock  Feeding.    Smith.    St.  Paul,  Minn. :  Webb  Pub. 

Co.  $1.50 
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Bovine  Tuberculosis  and  Its  Control.     Moore.     Ithaca,  N.  Y.: 

Carpenter  &  Company.  $2.0U 

Veterinary  Studies  for  Agricultural  Students.     Keynolds.     New 

York,  etc. :  Alacinillan.  $1.7.'i 

Diseases  of  Animals.    Mayo,    l^evv  York:  Macmillan  Co.    $l.r»i' 

Farmers'  Veterinary  Adviser.     Law.     New  York:  Orange  Judd 

Co.  $:3.nii 

Handbook  for  Farmers  and  Dairymen.    WoU.    New  York :  Wilev. 

$l.:>o 
Principles  of  Breeding.    Davenport.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.    $2.r>() 
Breeding  Farm  Animals.     Marshal.     Chicago:  Sanders  Publish- 
ing Co.  $l..Vt 
Animal  Breeding.     Shaw.     Xew  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.    $!.."»«' 
Stock  Breeding.    Miles.     New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co,        $l.r)n 
Breeding  of  Farm  Animals.    Harper.    Xew.  York:  Orange  Judd 
Co.                                                                                         $l.j(» 
Types  and  Breeds  of  Farm  Animals.     Plumb.    Boston :  Ginn  A: 
Co.                                                                                              $2.(Kt 
The  Horse.     Roberts.  Xew  York:  ilacmillan.                        $1.2."i 
Hints  to  Horse  Keepers.     Herbert.     Xew  Y'ork:  Orange  Judd 
Co.                                                                                              $1.jO 

Biggie  Horse  Book.    Biggie.    Philadelphia :  Wilmer  Atkinson  Co. 

$0.50 

Management  and  Breeding  of  Horses.  Harper.  Xew  York: 
Orange  Judd  Co.  $2.oo 

The  Training  and  Breaking  of  Horses.  Harper.  Xew  York,  etc.: 
Macmillan  .$l.T.'i 

Horse  Breeding.     Sanders.     Chicago:  Sanders  I*ul).  Co.     $l.rin 

The  Family  Horse.     Martin.     Chicago:  J.  H.  Sanders  Pub.  Co. 

$1.00 

Winter  Care  of  Horses  and  Cattle.  Terry.  New  York :  Oranpp 
Judd  Co.  $0.:]5 

American  Cattle.     Allen.     Xew  Y^'ork:  Orange  Judd  Co.     $2.5o 
(?attle  Breeding.    Warfield.    Chicago :  Sanders  Pub.  Co.      $2.00 
Management  and  Feeding  of  Cattle.    Shaw.    Xew  Y'ork:  Oraiij;*' 
Judd  Co.  $2.on 

Cattle  Feeding.    Stewart.    New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.      $2.00 
Beef  Production.    Mumford.    Urbana,  111. :  Author. 
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The  JStorji  of  the  llerefords.     Alvin  11.  Sanders.    Chicago,  111. : 

Sauders  Pub.  Co.  $2.00 

yhepLerd's  Manual.     Stewart.     A'ew   York:  Orange  Judd  Co. 

$1.00 

The  Sheep.    Armatage.    London:  Warne.  $1.00 

Sheep   Farming  in  America.     Wing.      Chicago:   Sanders  Pub. 

C\).  $1.00 

Slieep  Feeding  and  Farm  ^fanagement.     Doane.     Boston:  Sinn 

and  Co.  $1.00 

Sheep   Farming  in  North  America.     Craig  &  Marshall.     New 

York,  etc.:  Alacmillan.  $1.50 

^lanagement  and  Feeding  of  Sheep.     Shaw.    New  York:  Orange 

Judd  Co.  $2.00 

Biggie  Sheep  Book.     Biggie.     Philadelphia:  Wilmer  Atkinson 

Co.  $0.50 

Swine  Husbandrv.  Coburn.     New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.50 

Raising  Hogs  for  Profit.    Bowersox.    Bradford,  O. :  M.  L.  Bower- 

sox  Breeding  Co.  $2.00 

Swine.     Dietrich.     Chicago:  Sanders  Pub.  Co.  $1.50 

The  Pig.    Harris.     New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.00 

Home  Pork  Making.     Fulton.     New  York:   Orange  Judd   Co. 

$0.50 

Biggie  Swine  Book.     Biggie.      Philadelphia:  Wilmer  Atkinson 

(V).  $0.50 

International  Library  of  Teehnoloi»v.     Vol.  J  22. 

Animal    Feeding  and  Breeding.      Dairying  and  Beef  Products. 

Vol.  123. 
Swine,   Sheep  and  Horses.     Scranton,   Pa. :  International  Text 

Book  Co. 
The  Pet  Book.     Comstock.     Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Comstock  Pub.  Co. 

$2.50 
Biggie  Pet  Book.     Biggie.    Philadelphia :    Wilnlfer  Atkinson  Co. 

$0.50 
Dairying 

First  Lessons  in  Dairying.  Van  Norman.  New  York:  Orange 
Judd  Co.  $0.50 

The  Farm  Dairy.     Gurler.     Chicago:  Sanders  Pub.  Co. 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production.  Eckles.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan.  $1.60 
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American  Dairying.    Gurlcr.  Xew  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.00 
Dairy  Science.     Woll.    Xew  York :  Wiley.  $1.50 

ililk  and  Its  Products.     Wing.     New  Y'ork:  Macmillan.     $1.50 
Principles    of    Modem    Dairy    Practice.      Woll.      Xew    York: 

Wiley.  $1.25 

The  Business  of  Dairying.  Lane.     New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co. 

$1.25 
Biggie  Cow  Book.     Biggie.     Philadelphia.    Wilmor  Atkinson  Co. 

$0.50 
Profitable  Dairying.  Peck.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $0.75 
Keeping  One  Cow.    New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.00 

Chemistry  of  Dairying.     Snyder.     Easton,  Pa. :  Chemical  Pub. 

Co.  $1.50 

Modern  Methods  of  Testing  Milk  and  Milk  Products.  Van  Slyke. 

New  York :  Orange  Judd  Co.  $0.75 

Testing  Milk  and  Its  Products.     Farrington  and  Woll.     Madi- 
son, Wis. :  Mendota  Book  Co.  $1.25 
A  B  C  in  Buttermaking.     Monrad.    Wheaton,  111. :  Author  (Sold 

by  Webb  Pub.  C^o.,  St.  Paul.)  $0.50 

Buttermaking.     McKay  &  Larsen.     New  York:  Wiley. 
Creamery   Buttermaking.      ^lichels.      Lansing,    Mich. :   Author. 

$0,75 
IMilch  Hygiene.     Jensen.    Philadelphia:  Lippincott. 
Pure  ililk  and  Public  Health.     Ward.     Ithaca,  N.   Y.     Taylor 

&  Carpenter.  $2.00 

Dairy  Bacteriology.     Conn.     (See  under  Bacteriology.) 
Cheese  Making.    Van  Slyke  &  Publow.    New  York :  Orange  Judd 

Co, 
Decker,  Cheese  Making.     Rev.  ed.  by  F.  W.  Woll.     Madison, 

Wis. :  Mendota  Book  Co.  $1.75 

Poultry 

Farm  Poultry.     Watson.     New  York:  Macmillan.  $1.25 

Our  Domestic  Birds.     Robinson.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  $1.35 

Poultry  Book.     Weir.     Garden  City,  N.   Y. :  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  $l.r)5 

The  Beginner  in  Poultry.     Valentine.     New  York,  etc. :  Macmil- 
lan Co.  $1.50 
How  to  Keep  Hens  for  Profit.    Valentine.    New  York,  etc. :  ilac- 
niillan  Co.  $l.oO 
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The  Business  Hen.     Collingwood.     New  York:  Rural  Pub.  Co. 

$0.75 

Low  Cost  Poultry  Houses.  Darrow.  New  York:  Orange  Judd 
Co.  $0.25 

Poultry  Architecture,  Fiske.   New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $0.50 

Turkeys  and  How  to  Grow  Them,  ilyrick.  New  York:  Orange 
Judd  Co.  $1.00 

Turkeys,  Ducks  and  Geese.     Nonrse.  St.  Paul :  Webb  Pub.  Co. 

e$0.50 

Diseases  of  Poultry.    Salmon.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $0.50 

Perfected  Poultry  of  America.  McGrew  &  Howard.  Washing- 
ton: Howard  Publishing  Co.  $2.50 

Biggie  Poultry  Book.  Biggie.  Philadelphia:  Wilmer  Atkinson 
Co.  $0.50 

International  Library  of  Technology.  Vol.  114., 

Poultry:  Housing,  Feeding,  Incubation,  Breeding  and  Egg  Pro- 
duction.   Vol.  115. 

Poultry  Farming:  Appliances,  Enemies,  Diseases.    Vol.  116. 

Notes  on  Turkeys,  Peafowls,  Guinea  Fowls  and  Pheasants,  Water 
Fowls  and  Sqnabs.     Vol.  116. 

Standard-Bred  Poultry:  With  Notes  on  American,  Asiatic,  Bel- 
gian, Dutch  and  German  Breeds.     Vol.  117. 

Standard-Bred  Poultry:  Notes  ou  English,  French,  Polish,  Game 
and  ^Icditerranean  Breeds.  Bantams,  Pheasants,  Ducks  and 
Geese.     Scranton,  Pa. :  International  Textbook  Co, 

Rural  Structures,  Appliances  and  Engineering 

Country  Home.     Powell.    Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday,  Page 

k  Co.  $1.65 

Successful  Houses  and  How  to  Build  Them.    White.    New  York, 

etc. :  Macmillan.  $2.00 

Home  for  Home  Builders.     King.     New  York:  Orange  Judd 

Co.  $1.00 

Country  House.    Hooper.    Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday,  Page 

&  Co.  $1.65 

The  Building  of  It.     Keith.     Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.  $1.00 

Farm  Structures.    Ekblaw.     ■'^^^  York,  etc.    Macmillan    $1.75 
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Farm  Buildings.     C'oinpiled.     Chicago:  Sanders  Pub.  Co.  $2.00 
I>arn    Plans   and    Outbuildings.      Powell.      }se\v    York:   Orauge 
Judd  Co.  $1.00 

Farm  Appliances.  Compiled.   Xew  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $().r»n 
Farm  Conveniences.     Compiled.     Xew  Y'ork:  Orange  Judd  Co. 

$1.(M> 

Farm  Machinorv  and  Farm  ^lotors.  Davidson  and  Chase.  Xew 
York :  Orange  Judd  Co.  $2.0(i 

Power  and  the  Plow.  Flllis  &  Kumelv.  Garden  Citv,  X.  Y. : 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $l.r)0 

Electricity  for  the  Farm  and  Home.  Koester.  Xew  York,  etc.: 
Sturgis  A:  Walton  Co.  $1.00 

Gas  Engines  for  the  Farm.    Ilirshfield.    X^ew  Y'^ork,  etc. :    Wiley. 

$1.50 

Practical  Talks  on  Farm  Engineering.     Clarkson.     Garden  City, 

X\  Y. ;  Doubleday,  Page  k  Co.  $1.00 

Agricultural    Kngineering.     Dav^idson.     8t.   Paul,  Minn. :  Webb 

Pub.  Co.        '  $i.n« 

Highway  (\)n8truction.  Alfred  E.  Phillips.  Chicago:  American 
Te(*hnical  Society.  $1.00 

Roads,  Paths,  and  Bridges.  Page.  Xew  York,  etc. :  Sturgis  i: 
Walton  Co.  $1.00 

FencPSj  Gates  and  Bridges.  Compiled.  Xew  York:  Orange  Judd 
Co.  $0.50 

Farm  Blacksmithing.     Drew.     St.  Paul,  ^finn. :  Webb  Pub.  Co. 

$0.50 

The  Farmstead.    Roberts.     (See  under  Agriculture.) 

(See  also  section  on  Rural  Hygiene.) 

Rural  Hygiene 

Health  on  the  Farm.    Harris.    Xew  York,  etc. :  Sturgis  &  Walton 

Co.  $1.00 

Elementary  Hygiene  and  the  Home  Care  of  the  Sick.    Delano  and 

^fclsaac.    Philadelphia:  Blakiston.  $1.00 

Elements    of    Hygiene    and     Sanitation.     Hough   k  Sedgwick. 

l>o.ston :  Ginn  k  Co. 
Rural  Hygiene.     Ogden.  Xew  York:  Macmillan  Co.  $l.r>0 

Air,  Water  and  Food  from  a  Sanitary  Standpoint.     Richards  A: 

Woodman.     X^ow  York  :  Wilov.  $2.00 
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Home  Sanitation.  Richards  and  Talbot.  Boston:  Dana^  Estes 
&  Co.  $0.25 

Kural  Hygiene.    Brewer.    Philadelphia:  Lippincott.  $1.25 

School  Hygiene.  Burgerstein.  Kew  York,  etc.:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.  $1.00 

The  Health  blaster.  Adams.  Xew  York,  etc. :  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  $1.36 

Pure  Milk  and  the  Public  Health.  Ward.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. :  Car- 
penter k  Co.  $2.00 

Memoranda  on  Poisons  and  their  Antidotes  and  Tests.  Tanner. 
Philadelphia:  Blakiston.  $0.75 

Sanitation  and  Sewage  Disposal  for  (^'ountry  Homes.  -Davidson. 
Columbia,  ilissouri:  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri. 

Pluinhiiij!;  and  Household  Sanitation.  Putnam.  Garden  City, 
N.  v.:  Donblcday,  Page  k  Co.  $4.10 

Practical  Jiifethods  of  Sewage  Disposal.  Ogden.  Xew  York,  etc. : 
Wiley.  $1.50 

Farm  Sewage.     Santee.    Xew  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $0.50 

Home  Water  Works.  Lynde.  Xew  York,  etc.  Sturgis  k  Walton 
Ca  '  $1.00 

How  to  Drain  a  House.     Waring.     Boston:  Osgood  k  Co.     $1.00 

Ventilation.       King.       Madison,  Wis. :  Author.  .   $0.50 

The  House  Comfortable.     Ormsbee.     Xew  York :  Harper.     $1.00 

Rural  Economy  and  Sociology 

The  Traininff  of  Farmers.    Bailey.     Xew^  York:  Macmillan  Co. 

$1.00 
The  Young  Farmer:  Some  Things  He  Should  Know.  Hunt. 
Xew  York:  Orange  Tudd  Co.  $1.50 

Farm  Development.  Hays.  Xew  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.50 
Farm  Management.    Card.     Xew  York :  Doubleday.  $2'.20 

Farm    ilanagement.       Warren.       Xew   York,  etc. :    ^laemillan. 

$1.75 
Farm  Management.  Boss.  St.  Paul,  [Minn. :  Webb  Pub.  Co.  $0.90 
Farmers'  Business  Handbook.    Roberts.    Xew  York:  Macmillan. 

$1.25 

Principles    of    Bookkeeping    a^^d    Farm    Accounts.    Bexell  and 

Xichols.    Xew  York  etc-  •  American  Book  Co.  $0.65 
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Bookkeeping  for  Farmers.    Atkeson.    New  York:  Orange  Judd 

Co.  $0.25 

Systematic  Bookkeeping  for  Farmers.     Baird.     Geneva,  X.  Y.: 

F.  M.  Haird  Co.         •  $1.00 

Farm  Bookkeeping.    Lamb.    New  York :  Thomas  Press.        $1.00 
Law  for  the  American  Farmer.     Green.     New  York:  Macmil- 

lan.  $1.50 

Farmers'  Law.     Koos.     St.  Paul,  if  inn. :  Webb  Pub.  dx     $0.50 
Descriptions  of  Land.     Cautley.     New  York,  etc.:  Macmillan. 

$1.00 
Markets  for  the  People.     Sullivan.    New  York,  etc. :  Macmillan. 

$1.25 
Cooperation  in  Agriculture.    Powell.    New  York,  etc. :  Macmillan 

$L50 
Cooperation  Among  Farmers.  Coulter.  New  York,  etc. :  Sturgis 

&  Walton  Co.  $1.00 

How  to  Cooperate.    My  rick.    New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  $1.50 
The  Principles  of  Rural  Credits.     Morman.     New  York,  etc.: 

Macmillan.  $1.50 

Principles  of  Rural  Economics.     Carver.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 

$L30 
Agricultural  Economics.  Taylor.  New  York:  Macmillan.  $1.25 
Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare.     Fairchild.     New  York:  Macmillan. 

$1.2:> 
The  State  and  the  Farmer.     Bailey.     New  York:  Macmillan. 

$L25 
Constructive  Rural  Sociology.    Gillette.    New  York,  etc. :  Sturgis 

&  Walton  Co.  $1.75 

Chapters  in  Rural  Progress.     Butterfield.     Chicago:  University 

of  Chicago  Press. 
Rural  Life  Problem.     Plunkett.     New  York:  Macmillan.  $1.25 
Country  Life  ^fovement.    Bailey.    New  York:  Macmillan.  $1.25 
Report  of  the  (Commission  on  Country  Life.     New  York,  etc.: 

Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.  $0.84 

Rural  Life  and  Education.    Cubberley.    New  York,  etc. :  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.  $1.50 
Rural  Life  and  the  Rural  School.     Kennedy.     New  York,  etc.: 

American  Book  Co.  $0.80 
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Rural   Improvement.     Waugh.     New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co. 

$1.25 
Village   Improvement.     Far  well.     New   York,  etc.:   Sturgis  & 

Walton  Co.  $1.00 

Country  Town.     Anderson.     Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday, 

Page  A:  (U  $1.10 

Neighborhood  Entertainments.    Stern.    New  York,  etc. :  Sturgis 

&  Walton  Co.  $1.00 

The  Country  Church :  The  Decline  of  its    Influence,    and    the 

Remedy;  the  Result  of  an  Investigation.     Gill  and  Pinchot. 

New  York,  etc :  Macmillan.  $1.25 

Domestic  Economy 

Home  Economics.     Parloa.     New  York :  The  Century  Co.  $1.50 

Household  Science  and  Arts  for  Elementary  Schools.'  Morris. 
New  York,  etc. :  American  Book  Co.  $0.60 

Household  Science  and  Arts.  Morris.  New  York,  etc. :  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.  $0.60 

New  Housekeeping.  Frederick.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.  $1.10 

Complete  Housekeeper.  Holt.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday, 
Page&Ca  $1.10 

Efficiency  in  the  Household.  Franks.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. : 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.50 

The  Care  of  a  House.    Clark.    New  York,  etc. :  Macmillan.  $1.50 

From  Kitchen  to  Garret.  Van  de  Water.  New  York,  etc.: 
Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.  $1.00 

Making  Home  Profitable.  Saint-Maur.  New  York,  etc. :  Sturgis 
&  Walton  Co.  $1.00 

A  Self-Supporting  Home.  Saint-^faur.  New  York,  etc. :  Mac- 
millan. $1.75 

Shelter  and  Clothing :  A  Text-Book  of  the  Household  Arts.  Kinney 
and  Cooler.    New  York,  etc. :  Macmillan.  $1.10 

Principles  of  Home  Decoration.  Wheeler.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. : 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.98 

Physics  of  the  Household.     Lynde.    New  York,  etc. :  Macmillan. 

$1.25 

Dust  and  Its  Dangers,    pj^udd^^-   ^^^  ^^^^  •  Putnam.       $0.76 
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Foods  and  Cookery 

Food  and  Its  Functions.    Knight.    New  York :  Scribner.     $1.00 

Science  of  Nutrition.  Atkinson.  Springfield,  Mass.:  C.  W. 
Bryan.  $1.00 

The  Principles  of  Human  Nutrition.  Jordan.  New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.  $1.75 

Nutrition  and  Diet.  Conley.  New  York,  etc.:  American  Book 
Company.  $0.60 

Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition.  Sherman.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan. $LrjO 

Human  Foods.     Snvder.    New  York:  Macmillan.  $1.25 

Foods  and  Their  Adulteration.  Wiley.  Philadelphia:  Blakis- 
ton.  $4.00 

Source,  Chemistry  and  Use  of  Food  Products.  Bailey.  Phila- 
delphia: Blakiston.  $1.60 

Food  Products.     Sherman.     New  York,  etc. :  Macmillan.  $2.25 

Foods  and  Household  Management:  A  Text-Book  of  the  House- 
hold Arts.    Kinney  and  Cooley.    New  York,  etc.:  Macmillan. 

$1.10 

Chemistry  of  Cooking  and  Cleaning.  Kichards  &  Elliott.  Bos- 
ton :  Dana,  Estes  &  Co.  $1.00 

Practical  Sanitary  and  Economic  Cooking.  Abel.  New  York: 
Orange  Judd  Co.  $0.40 

Easiest  Ways  in  Housekeeping  and  Cooking.  Campbell.  Boston : 
Roberts  Bros.  $1.00 

Principles  of  Cooking.  Conley.  .  New  York,  etc. :  American  Book 
Company.  $0.52 

Guide  to  Modern  Cooking.  Escoffiers,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $4.40 

Good  Cooking.  Rorer.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday,  Pa^ 
&  Co.  $0.55 

Practical  Cooking  and  Serving.  Hill.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.65 

Fireless  Cook  Book.  Mitchell.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. :  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.  $1..38 

Canning  and  Preserving.    Eorer.     Philadelphia:  Arnold  &  Co, 

$0.40 
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